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CHAPTER  I. 
NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


James  I. — ^a.d.  1603. 


S  soon   as  Eliza- 
beth breathed  her 
last,  Lady  Scrope, 
a  daughter  of  her 
relative,   the    late 
Lord      Hunsdon, 
communicated  the 
!    intelligence  to  her 
!    brother.   Sir   Ro- 
bert   Carey,   who 
had  been  on  the 
watch;  and  who, 
anticipating  Cecil 
and  the  other  lords 
of  the  council,  stole 
out  of  the  palace 
at  Richmond,  where  the  queen  had  expired  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  24th  of 


March,  and  posted  down  to  Scotland,  hi  order  to  be 
the  first  to  hailJames  Stuart  as  king  of  England. 
This  tender  relative  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  26th,  four  days  before  Sir 
Charles  Percy  and  Thomas  Somerset,  Esq.,  who  were 
dispatched  by  the  council ;  but  it  was  agreed  with 
James  to  keep  the  great  matter  a  secret,  until  the 
formal  dispatch  from  London  should  reach  him.* 
Sir  Robert  Carey  had  scarcely  taken  horse  for  the 

•  In  Lodge*!  lllostrationv  of  nriUsh  Hiftory  th«re  is  a  letter  to  the 
king  fh>m  une  John  Kerrour,  who  cUims  to  have  been  "  prime  mes- 
senger o(  glad  tidings  about  the  decease  of  Queen  Elisabeth,"  ond 
begs  a  reward  for  tli«t  good  service.  Rat  we  can  searerly  ^gti-e  with 
Mr.  Lodge  in  taking  this  letter  as  a  proof  that  the  old  story  told  by 
Sir  Robert  Carey  himself,  io  his  Memoir^  aad  by  Stow  as  wtrli  ws 
Weldoo,  about  Sir  Robert  Carev  is  iocorreet.  We  are  not  iufoimtd 
that  Fenrour'i  cluim  was  allowed.  This  man  m«y  have  fancied  him- 
self' prime  mensengrr"  without  being  so.  We  know  ibat  severul 
eager  conrtiers  ran  a  race  to  i^inburgh.  nnd  that  James  thooglit  well 
to  cuneeal  their  arrival.  Afterwards,  when  all  was  settled,  there 
would  be  no  motive  for  keeping  np  the  mystery,  and  then  the  court 
seems  to  have  given  the  honour  to  Sir  Robert 
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north  when  Cecil,  Nottingham,  Egerton,  and  others, 
met  in  secret  debate  at  Richmond,  at  an  early  hour, 
before  the  queen's  death  was  known;  and  these 
lords,  "  knowing  above  all  things  delays  to  be 
most  dangerous,"  proceeded  at  once  to  Loudon,  and 
drew  up  a  proclamation  in  the  name  *'  of  the  lords 
spiritud  and  temporal,  united  and  assisted  with  the 
late  queen's  council,  other  principal  gentlemen,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  a 
multitude  of  other  good  subjects  and  commons  of 
the  realm."  This  proclamation  bore  thirty-six 
signatures,  the  three  first  being  those  of  Robert 
Liee,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton;  the 
three  last,  Aose  of  Secretary  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir 
J.  Fortescue,  and  Sir  John  Popham.  It  was  signed 
and  ready  about  five  hours  afler  Elizabeth's  decease ; 
and  then  those  who  had  signed  it  went  out  of  the 
council  chamber  at  Whitehall,  with  Secretary  Cecil 
at  their  head,  who  had  taken  the  chief  direction  of 
the  business,  and  who,  in  the  front  of  the  palace, 
read  to  the  people  the  proclamation,  which  assured 
them  that  the  queen's  majesty  was  really  dead,  and 
that  the  right  of  succession  was  wholly  in  James 
King  of  Scots,  now  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
They  dien  went  to  the  High  Cross  in  Cheapside, 
where  Cecil  again  read  the  proclamation,  '*  most 
distinctly  and  audibly;"  and  when  he  had  done, 
"the  multitude  with  one  consent  cried  aloud, — 
•  God  save  King  James!' "  for  all  parties,  or  rather 
the  three  great  religious  sects.  High  Churchmen, 
Puritans,  and  Papists,  all  promised  themselves  ad- 
vantages from  his  accession.  Cecil  next  caused 
three  heralds  and  a  trumpeter  to  proclaim  the  said 
tidings  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  where  the 
heart  of  many  a  state-prisoner  leaped  for  joy,  and 
where  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  the 
unfortunate  Essex,  joined  the  rest  in  their  signs  of 
great  gladness.  After  consulting  for  a  time  in 
Sheriff  Pemerton's  house,  they  sent  notice  of  the 
happy  and  peaceable  proceeding  into  the  country, 
and  to  the  authorities  in  the  provincial  towns ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  expedition  of  the  messengers, 
many  gentlemen  got  secret  intelligence  beforehand, 
and,  in  divers  places,  James  had  been  proclaimed 
without  order  or  warrant.*  Of  the  other  thirteen 
or  fourteen  conflicting  claims  to  the  succession 
which  had  been  reckoned  up  at  different  times 
during  Elizabeth's  reign,  not  one  appears  to  have 
been  publicly  mentioned,  or  even  alluded  to ;  and 
the  right  of  James,  though  certainly  not  indispu- 
table, was  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned.f    Such 


•  Stow.— Welf]oD.—Otbonie.— Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Carey. 

f  T)ie  only  preteniloni,  however,  that  conld  with  any  show  of  law 
or  irasoii  come  into  competition  with  tlioee  of  Jamet,  were  those  of 
the  representative  of  Henry  VIIl.'s  younger  sister  Mar^.  Dachcss  of 
Suffolk,  to  Hhoae  heirs  Henry  was  affirmed  by  his,  will  to  have 
limited  the  suecessioB  on  failure  of  the  heirs  of  his  three  children. 
But  although  this  wtU,  having  been  made  under  the  authority  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  would  have  been  Irgally  valid  if  auiheniie,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  it  ever  really  received  the  royal  signature.  (See 
in  support  of  its  authenticity  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hallam,  Const 
Hist.  1.  3U7— 317 ;  and  the  apparently  conclusive  reply  of  Dr.  Lin- 
pard.  Hist  Eng.  vol.  vi.  note  L.  edit  of  1838.)  At  the  time  of 
the  ileath  of  Queen  EUsabelh.  tho  supposed  rrareseototive  of  the 
Dacheis  of  Boffolk  was  the  soa  of  her  gmBd-daogater  Cathexine,  by 


had  been  the  able  management  of  Cecil— «uch  was 
the  readiness  of  the  nation  to  acknowledge  the 
Scottish  king,  or  their  laudable  anxiety  to  avoid  a 
disputed  succession  and  civil  war. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  whose  claim 
excited  uneasiness  in  the  cautious  mind  of  Cecil, — 
this  was  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of  James's  father, 
Damley,  and  descended  equally  from  the  stock  of 
Henry  VII.*  This  young  lady  was  by  birth  an 
Englishwoman,  a  circumstance  which  had  been 
considered  by  some  as  making  up  for  her  defect  of 
primogeniture,  for  James,  though  nearer,  was  a 
bom  Scotchman  and  alien.  Cecil  for  some  time 
had  had  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Arabella,  and  she 
was  now  safe  in  his  keeping.  Eight  hundred 
dangerous  or  turbulent  persons,  indistinctly  de- 
scribed as  *'  vagabonds,"  were  seized  in  two  nights 
in  London,  and  sent  to  sen^e  on  board  the  Dutch 
fleet.  No  other  outward  precautions  were  deemed 
necessary  by  the  son  of  Burghley,  who  calmly 
waited  the  coming  of  James  and  his  own  great  re- 
ward, without  asking  for  any  pledge  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or 
the  reform  of  abuses  which  had  grown  with  the 
growing  prerogative^  of  the  crown.  But  these  were 
things  altogether  overlooked,  not  only  by  Cecil  and 
Nottingham  and  those  who  acted  with  them,  but 
also  by  the  parties  opposed  to  them,  the  most  re- 
markable man  among  whom  was  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who,  like  all  the  other  courtiers  or  statesmen, 
looked  entirely  to  his  own  interest  or  aggrandize- 
ment. Few  or  none  could  have  been  insensible  to 
the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  the  peaceful 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  sovereign, 
with  the  cessation  of  those  border  wars  which  kept 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed  in  perpetual  turmoil  and 
confusion ;  and  it  may  be  that  diis  bright  prospect 
tended  (together  with  the  bright  hope  of  personal 
advancement)  to  render  the  English  statesmen  sub- 
servient and  careless  at  this  important  crisis. 

Between  the  spiritual  pride  and  obstinacy  of  his 
clergy,  the  turbulent,  intriguing  habits  of  his 
nobles,  and  his  own  poverty,  James  had  led  rather 
a  hard  life  in  Scotland.  He  was  eager  to  take  pos- 
session of  England,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
very  Land  of  Promise ;  but  so  poor  was  he  that  he 
could  not  begin  his  journey  until  Cecil  sent  him 
down  money.  He  asked  for  the  crown  jewels  of 
England  for  the  queen  his  wife ;  but  the  council 
did  not  think  fit  to  comply  with  this  request;  and, 

Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom  it  was  asserted  that  she 
had  been  privately  married.  But  that  any  such  marriak'e  took  place 
was  never  satisfactorily  proved.  Tlie  boy  in  question,  liuwever,  was 
called  by  his  father's  second  title  of  Lord  Beauchamp ;  and  his  eldest 
son.  previouslv  known  as  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Hertford, — the  same 
vho  married  tlie  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  to  be  presfUtly  mentioned.— 
was  rcstort'd  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset  in  \^.  Whatever 
c'aim  the  House  of  Suffolk  mi|;ht  h.ive  to  the  crown  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  present  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  by  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland  of  the  last  creation. 

*  James's  claim,  however,  was  nut  at  all  through  his  father  Lend 
Darnley.  but  through  his  mother,  who,  as  the  grand-daughter  of 
James  IV.  by  his  wife  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIL,  was, 
after  EUzabetb,  the  next  representative  of  that  king.  The  Lady 
Arabella  aud  her  uncle  Lord  Darnley  were  descended  Ihim  the  same 
Margaret  Tudor,  but  by  her  ucomd  marriage  with  Matthew  Staar^ 
Earl  of  Lennox. 
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on  the  6th  day  of  April,  he  set  out  for  Berwick, 
without  wife  or  jewels.    On  arriving  at  that  ancient 
town  he  fired  off,  with  his  own  hand,  a  great  piece 
of  ordnance,  an  unusual  effort  of  courage  on  his 
part.     On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  his  *'  right  trusty 
and  right  well-beloved  cousins  and  counsellors,  the 
lords  and  others  of  his  privy  council  at  London," 
thanking  them  for  the  money  which  they  had  sent, 
telling  them  that  he  would  hasten  his  journey  as 
much  as  conveniently  he  might, — that  he  intended 
to  tarry  awhile  at  the  city  of  York,  and  to  make 
his  entry  therein  in  some  such  solemn  manner  as 
appertained  to  his  diffnity,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
should  req[uire'that  all  such  things  as  they  in  their 
wisdom  thought  meet  should  be  sent  down  to  York. 
He  did  not  press  the  lords  of  the  council  to  go  so 
far  north  to  meet  him,  '*the  journey  being  so 
long,"  but  he  hinted  that  their  going  would  be 
agreeable  to  him.     The  body  of  Elizabeth  was  still 
above  ground,  and  it  would  have  been  regular  in 
him  to  attend  her  funeral  in  person.     He  assured 
the  lords  that  he  could  be  well  contented  to  do 
that,  and  all  other  honour  he  might,  unto  ''the 
queen  defunct;"  and  he  referred  it  to  their  con- 
sideration, whether  it  would  be  more  honour  for 
her  to  have  the  funeral  finished  before  he  came,  or 
to  wait  and  have  him  present  at  it.     Cecil  and  his 
friends  knew  what  all  this  meant,  and  hastened  the 
funeral:  there  was  no  rejoicing  successor  present; 
but  fifteen  hundred  persons,  .in  deep  mourning, 
voluntarily  followed  the  body  of  Elizabeth  to  West- 
minster Abbey.     In  the  same  letter  James  asked 
fur  coaches,  horses,  litters,  jewels,  stuffs,  and  ''the 
use  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  which  was  very  need- 
ful ;"  and  as  the  Lord  Hunsdon  was  indisposed,  he 
thought  proper  to  appoint  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
of  Walden  to  exercise  that  office.     The  king  was  a 
slow  traveller.     Seven  days  after,  or  on  the  13th  of 
April,  he  had  got  no  fiuther  than  Newcastle,  whence 
he  wrote  another  letter,  commanding  coins  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  to  be  struck  in  gold  and 
silver,  "  forasmuch  as  the  custom  of  his  progenitors, 
kings  of  this  realm,  had  been,  to  have  some  new 
monies  made  in  their  own  name  against  the  day  of 
their  coronation."    He  gave  minute  directions  as  to 
arms,  quarterings,  and  mottoes.     Around  the  arms 
of  France,  and  England,  and  Scotland,  and  the 
harp  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  written  ExurgoU  Deus^ 
dissiyerUur  inimici :  and,  on  the  other  side,  around 
his  head,  crowned,  was  to  be  inscribed  the  style 
Jacobus  Dei  gratia  Anglitp^  Scotia,  Francice,  et 
HibemuB-  ReXy  &c.     By  the  15th  of  April  he  had 
reached  the  house  of  Sir  William  Ingleby  at  Top- 
cliff,  and  from  that  place  he  wTote  a  curious  letter 
to  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
admiral,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  principal 
secretary  for  the  time  being.     All  his  circumlocu- 
tion and  care  could  not  conceal  his  ill-humour  at 
their  not  coming  to  meet  him,  and  their  still  de- 
laying to  send  the  crown  jewels.    He  assured  them 
that  he  would  not  stay  anywhere  on  the  road  above 
one  day  until  he  came  to  Theobalds  in  Hertford- 
shire,  where  he  hoped  to  be  on  the  28th  or  29th 


of  the  month.*  But  he  did  not  equal  even  this 
slow  rate  of  travelling,  loitering  three  days  at  York, 
and  seldom  going  more  than  fifteen  miles  a-day. 
At  York  he  was  met  and  welcomed  by  the  crafty 
Cecil,  who  had  a  secret  conference  with' nis  majest}*, 
which  must  have  been  very  full  of  meaning.  On 
the  21st  he  was  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  where  he 
gave  people  a  foretaste  of  his  disposition  to  arbi- 
trary government.  "  For  in  this  town,  and  in  the 
court,  was  taken  a  cut-purse  doing  the  deed,  and 
being  a  base  pilfering  tluef,  yet  was  all  gentleman- 
like in  the  outside :  this  fellow  had  good  store  of 
coin  found  about  him,  and,  upon  examination,  con- 
fessed that  he  had,  from  Berwick  to  that  place, 
played  the  cut-purse  in  the  court.  The  king,  hear- 
ing of  this  gallant,  directed  a  warrant  to  the 
recorder  of  Newark  to  have  him  hanged,  which 
was  accordingly  executed,"  the  man  being  hanged 
without  any  legal  trial.f  It  is  said  that  James,  in 
conversing  with  some  of  his  English  counsellors 
about  his  prerogative,  exclaimed  joyously,  "  Do  I 
make  the  judges  ?  Do  I  make  the  bishops  ?  Then, 
God's  wounds!  I  make  what  likes  me  law  and 
gospel  I"  Though  he  had  hardly  ever  had  the  due 
and  proper  authority  of  a  king  in  his  own  country, 
he  had  long  indulged  in  a  speculative  absolutism, 
and,  as  far  as  his  cowardice  and  indolence  allowed 
him,  he  came  fully  prepared  to  rule  the  people  of 
England  as  a  despot.  To  enliven  his  jouniey  hs 
hunted  aloi^^  the  road.  He  was  a  miserable  horse- 
man, but  his  courtiers  invented  for  him  a  sort  of 
"hunting  made  easy;"  yet,  notwithstanding  their 
system  and  his  own  great  caution,  his  majesty  go: 
a  iall  off  his  horse,  near  Belvoir  Castle.  "  But 
God  be  thanked,"  adds  Cecil  in  relating  the  ac- 
cident to  the  ambassador  in  France,  "  he  hath  no 
harm  at  all  by  it,  and  it  is  no  more  than  may  be- 
fall any  other  great  and  extreme  rider  as  he  is,  at 
least  once  every  month."^  As  he  approached  the 
English  capital,  hosts  of  courtiers  and  aspirants  after 
places  hiuried  to  meet  him  and  pay  their  homage. 
Among  these  the  last  was  not  the  great  Francis 
Bacon,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, has  left  us  a  curious  record  of  his  first  im- 
pressions : — "  Your  lordship,"  says  Bacon,  "  shall 
find  a  prince  the  furthest  from  vain  glory  Uiat  may 
be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient  form 
than  of  the  latter  time :  his  speech  is  swifl  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  nation,  and  in 
speech  of  business  short,  in  speech  of  discourse 
large.  He  affecteth  popularity  by  gracing  them 
that  are  popular,  and  not  by  any  fashions  of  his 
own :  he  is  thought  somewhat  general  in.  his  fa- 
vours ;  and  his  virtue  of  access  is  rather  because  he 
is  much  abroad,  and  in  press,  than  that  he  giveth 
easy  audience :  he  hasteneth  to  a  mixture  of  botli 
kingdoms  and  nations,  faster,  perhaps,  than  policy 
will  well  bear.  I  told  your  lordship  once  before  my 
opinion,  that  methought  his  majesty  rather  asked 


*  See  tba  three  oharaeterbiM  leitort  of  King  James  tu  Sir  Henry 
Ellis*!  CoUwtioB. 
t  Stoir. 
I  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
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counsel  of  the  time  past  than    of  the   time  to 
come."* 

Other  persons  who  were  not,  as  Bacon  was,  afraid 
of  gohig  farther  into  these  tender  arguments,  ex- 
pressed astonishment,  if  not  disgust,  at  the  very 
unroyal  person  and  behaviour  of  the  new  sovereign, 
whose  legs  were  too  weak  to  carry  his  body, — 
whose  tongue  was  too  large  for  his  mouth, — whose 
eyes  were  goggle,  rolling  and  yet  vacant, — whose 
apparel  was  neglected  and  dirty, — whose  whole 
appearance  and  bearing  was  slovenly  and  ungainly, 
while  his  unmanly  fears  were  betrayed  by  lus 
wearing  a  thicldy  wiidded  dagger-proof  doublet,  and 
by  many  other  ridiculous  precautions.  These  con- 
temporary portraits  may  be  somewhat  overcharged 
here  and  there:  we  may  suspect  a  little  of  the 
national  prejudice  against  the  Scots ;  but,  even  after 
every  rational  deduction,  we  cannot  doubt  (or  a 
moment  that  the  son  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
Mary  was  totally  deficient  in  all  personal  graces, 
those  important  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a 
prince.  To  such  as  hungered  after  the  honours 
of  knighthood  he  may  have  appeared  in  a  more 
favourable  light,  for,  as  he  went  along,  he  profusely 
distributed  these  honours.  Before  he  left  Scotland 
he  knighted  the  son  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London;  at  Berwick  he  knighted  two  more 
Englishmen,  at  Widrington  he  kmghted  eleven,  at 
York  thirty-one,  at  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
eighteen,  at  Newark  Castle  eight,  on  the  road 
between  Newark  and  Belvoir  Castle  four,  at  Bel- 
voir  Castle  forty-five :  in  fact  he  appears  to  have 
bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  nearly  every 
person  that  came  to  him  during  this  hey-day 
journey.  At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  he  reached 
Theobalds,  the  sumptuous  seat  of  Secretary  Cecil, 
where,  as  at  other  gentlemen's  houses  at  which  he 
had  staid,  he  was  astonished  at  the  luxury,  com- 
parative elegance,  and  comfort  he  found.  He  was 
met  by  all  the  lords  of  the  late  queen's  council, 
who  knelt  down  and  did  their  homage,  after  which 
the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  made  a  grave  oration,  in 
the  name  of  all,  signifymg  their  assured  love  and 
allegiance.  On  the  morrow  he  made  twenty- 
eight  more  knights. 

But  it  was  not  for  these  operations  that  Cecil  had 
induced  him  to  take  Theobalds  on  his  way ;  and 
during  the  four  days  which  the  king  passed  there, 
that  wily  statesman  ingratiated  himself  with  his 
new  master,  and  remodelled  a  cabinet  very  much 
(though  not  entirely)  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The 
chief  objects  of  Cecil's  present  jealousy  were  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Cobham, 
and  the  versatile,  intriguing,  and  ambitious  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who,  very  fortunately  for  Cecil, 
had  given  grounds  of  offence  to  the  king.  North- 
umberland, who  employed  the  cogent  advocacy  and 
eloquent  tongue  of  Bacon,  was  promised  a  share  in 
the  king's  &vour ;  but  Cobham  and  Grey  were 
cut  off  from  promotion,  and  Raleigh,  who  aspired 
to  the  highest  posts,  was  deprived  of  the  sub- 

•  Scriaia  Stem,  a  Sap plement  to  Ui«  C«bal»,  [ 


ordinate  ones  which  he  had  held.*  Cecil  was  re- 
tained, together  with  his  friends  Nottingham, 
Henry,  and  Thomas  Howard,  Buckhurst,  Mount- 
joy,  and  Egerton,  to  whom  James  added  four  Scot- 
tish lords  and  his  secretary,  Elphinstone,  a  nomina- 
tion which  instantly  caused  jealousy  and  discontent. 

On  the  7th  of  May  the  king  moved  towards 
London,  and  was  met  at  Stamford  Hill  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  scarlet  robes ; 
and  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evaiing  he  arrived  at 
the  Charter  House,  where  he  made  some  more 
knights.  On  the  same  day  proclamation  was  made 
that  all  the  monopolies  granted  by  the  late  queen 
should  be  suspoided  till  they  had  been  examined 
by  the  king  and  council, — ^t  that  all  royal  protec- 
tions that  hindered  men's  suits  in  law  should  cease, 
and  that  the  oppressions  done  by  salti>etre-maker8, 
purveyors,  and  cart-takers,  for  the  use  of  the  court, 
should  be  put  down.  These  were  valuable  instal- 
ments if  they  had  been  held  sacred ;  but  a  few  days 
after  James,  ^*  being  a  prince  above  all  others 
addicted  to  hunting,"  issued  another  proclamation, 
prohibiting  all  manner  of  persons  whatsoever  from 
killing  deer,  and  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl  used  for 
hunting  and  hawking  upon  pain  of  the  severest 
penalties,  t 

From  the  Charter  House  James  removed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  made  more  knights,  and  from 
the  Tower  he  proceeded  to  Greenwich,  where  he 
made  more.  By  the  time  he  had  set  foot  in  his 
palace  of  Whitehall,  he  had  knighted  two  hundred 
individuals  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  and  before  he 
had  been  three  months  in  England  he  had  lavished 
the  honour. on  some  seven  hundred;  nor  was  he 
very  chary  even  of  the  honour  of  the  English  peer- 
age, which  Elizabeth  held  at  so  high  a  price.  He 
presently  made  four  earls  and  nine  barons,  among 
whom  was  Cecil,  who  became  Lord  Cecil,  after- 
wards Viscount  Cranbome,  and  finally  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  Several  of  the  English  promotions  ex- 
cited surprise  and  derision ;  but  these  feelings  gave 
place  to  more  angry  passions  when  he  elevated  his 
Scottish  followers  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Before  he  had  done  he  added  sixty-two  names  to 
the  list  of  the  peerage.  This  occasioned  a  pasqui- 
nade to  be  pasted  up  in  St.  Paul's,  wherein  was 
announced  an  art  to  help  weak  memories  to  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  nobility. § 
The  English  had  not  yet  forgiven  Elizabeth  the 
execution  of  their  darling  Essex,  and  other  things 
which  cast  a  gloom  on  the  last  years  of  her  reign ; 
but  they  were  irritated  at  hearing  so  immeasurably 
inferior  a  person  as  James  speak  with  contempt  of 

•  H9  irai  allowed  to  xeUio  the  government  of  the  island  of  Jeraey, 
which  had  bren  given  to  him  by  Eliiabeth.— Sir  Hen.  Sllii't  Jjttters. 

t  Lodge  cniustratlone)  gives  a  eomplete  list  of  theie  monopolies. 
One  of  them  gives  Symuu  Purmer  and  John  Craflurd  an  ckeluiive 
riirht  "  to  transport  all  manner  of  horns  for  twenty«one  years.**  One 
Klves  Bryan  Araersley  the  sole  right  of  buying  steei  beyond  svas.  and 
of  seliinx  ihe  same  within  this  realm.  One  confines  to  Ede  Schets 
tlie  soleright  of  exporting  ashes  and  old  shoes  for  seven  yean.  One 
gives  Sir  M'alUr  BaMgh  the  foeolty  of  dispensing  hfenses  fijr  keep, 
ing  of  Uvems  and  xeuiling  of  wtnes  throngbont  all  England.  The 
wliole  list  is  curious.  .  _  _  ^ 

X  Stow.— Kogei  Coke,  Detection  of  the  Court  and  State  of  Eng- 
lattdt  See.  , 
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the  judgment  and  abilities  of  that  extraordinary 
woman.  He  owed  her,  indeed,  little  gratitude  in 
his  own  case ;  and,  as  a  son,  he  might  have  been 
excused  for  bearing  little  affection  to  the  memory 
of  the  murderer  of  his  mother;  But  prudence  and 
decency — particularly  on  reverting  to  his  own  filial 
conduct— ought  to  have  chained  his  tongue ;  and, 
besides,  it  was  easily  perceived  that  it  was  not  on 
his  mother's  account  that  he  maligned  his  prede- 
cessor, but  rather  out  of  a  mean  jealousy  of  her 
fame  as  a  mistress  of  that  kingcraft  and  wisdom 
which  he  pretended  to  possess  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  prince  since  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  James  met  his  queen 
and  his  children  (with  the  exception  of  Charles, 
his  second  son,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Scot- 
land) at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  young  prince 
Henry,  who  astonished  the  English  courtiers  with 
his  quick  witty  answers,  princely  carriage,  and 
"  reverend  performing  his  obeisance  at  the  altar," 
was  installed  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
On  the  22nd  of  July  the  court  removed  to  West- 
minster, where  the  king,  in  his  garden,  dubbed 


knights  all  the  judges,  all  the  seijeants-at-law,^  al 
the  doctors  of  civil  law,  all  the  gentlemen  ushera 
and  "  many  others  of  divers  qualities."  Splendid 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  king  and  queen  with  pageants  and  shows  of 
triumph;  but  as  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  city 
of  London  and  the  suburbs,  the  people  were  not 
permitted  to  go  to  Westminster  to  see  the  ^ight, 
but  forbidden  by  proclamation,  lest  the  infection 
should  be  further  spread — ^for  there  died  that  week 
in  London  and  the  suburbs  of  all  diseases  II 03 ; 
of  the  plague  857.  To  increase  the  inauspicious 
aspect  of  things,  the  weather  was  darker  and  more 
rainy  than  haa  ever  been  known  at  such  a  season. f 
On  the  25th  of  July  the  coronation  took  place.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  by  the  king's  orders,  there  were 
morning  prayers,  sermons,  and  evening  prayers, 
with  bonfires  at  night — all  men  being  charged  to 
praise  God  for  his  majesty's  escape  from  the  mur- 
derous hands  of  the  Earl  of  Gowry  that  day  tliree 
years  past;   and  on  the  10th  of  August,  James 

*  AnoDg  Uie  aeijeanU  thas  knighted  «ai  FraQcit  Bacoo. 
t  Stow. 
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commanded  a  fast  with  eermons  of  repentance,  the 
like  to  be  done  weekly  every  Wednesday,  while 
the  heavy  hand  of  God  continued  in  the  plague.* 

However  weak  might  be  the  personal  character 
of  James,  the  power  of  the  great  nation  he  was 
called  to  goveni  was  not  to  be  despised  by  the  con- 
tending Ftates  on  the  continent.  Almost  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival,  special  ambassadors  began  to 
flock  from  all  parts,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession,  and  to  whi  him  each  to  the  separate 
views  and  interests  of  his  court.  As  an  important 
state  measure,  James  resolved  to  make  a  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  to  receive  and  entertain  all  these 
envoys  and  princes;  and  by  his  letters-patent  he 
appointed  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor,  who  was  the  first 
that  held  any  such  office  in  Eneland.  The  first 
embassy  that  arrived  was  from  tne  states  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  the  United  Provinces,  which 
stood  most  in  need  of  English  assistance:  it  was 
most  honourably  composed;  Frederick  Prince  of 
Nassau,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  he  was  attended  by  the  great  states- 
men, Falcke,  Bamevelt,  and  Brederode.  But  they 
were  scarcely  arrived,  when,  to  oppose  them,  there 
came  horn  the  opposite  party  the  Count  d'Arem- 
berg,  as  ambassador  from  the  Ai'chduke  of  Austria, 
and  indirectly  as  agent  for  the  whole  Spanish 
family.  The  suitors  of  Portia  in  the  immortal 
drama  scarcely  arrived  with  more  rapidity  to  woo 
the  beautiful  heiress,  then  did  these  rival  diplo- 
matists to  win  the  good  traces  of  James.  Two 
days  after  the  arrival  of  d'Aremberg,  Roeny,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Sully,  the  bosom  friend  of  his  royal 
master,  came  posting  to  London  from  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  who  greaUy  apprehended  that  the  blan- 
dishments of  d'Aremberg  might  induce  the  new 
and  unwarlike  king  to  make  peace  with  Spain,  and 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  Hollanders,  with  whom  he 
(Henry  IV.)  maintained  his  league.  James  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  emancipated  subjects  of  Spain, 
who  had  prevailed  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, in  good  part  through  the  assistance  lent  to 
them  by  Elizabeth;  and  when  over  his  cups  he 
spoke  of  the  Hollanders  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
their  lawful  sovereign — for  it  was  a  fixed  maxim 
with  him,  that  the  people,  under  no  provocation  and 
no  extent  of  wrong,  were  justifiable  in  taking  up 
arms  against  their  rulers.  The  Hollanders,  more- 
over, had  not  been  very  grateful  for  aid,  which  had 
been  lent  from  selfish  motives,  and  they  were  slow 
in  paying  the  money  they  owed  to  England.  The 
Archduke  of  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a 
great  disposition  to  liberality,  and  it  appears  pretty 
certain  that  his  envoy  d'Aremberg  would  have 
prevailed  with  James,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ad- 
dress, the  winning  manners,  and  the  gold  of  Rosny, 
who  distributed  bribes  among  the  needy  courtiers, 
and,  it  is  said,  bribed  the  queen  herself.  James 
agreed  to,  and  even  ratified  a  treaty,  in  which  he 
bound  himself  with  Henry,  to  send  secret  assist- 
ance in  money  to  the  states,  and,  in  case  of  Philip's 

•sum. 


attacking  France,  to  join  in  open  hostilities.  Rosny 
departed  rejoicing;  but  it  was  soon  fomid  that 
King  James  had  no  money  to  spare,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  live  in  peace,  even  at  the  coat  of 
the  national  honour.  The  great  power  of  Spain 
had  never  recovered  from  the  blow  of  the  Armada 
and  the  ruinous  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was 
now  rapidly  decaying  under  the  imbecile  Philip 
III.  and  his  favourite  and  minister  the  Duke  of 
Lerma.  Pride  prevented  the  Spanish  court  from 
suing  directly  for  a  peace,  but  Philip  told  some 
desperate  English  Catholic  plotters  that  he  wished 
to  live  in  amity  with  James;  and  he  soon  sent 
over  a  regular  ambassador  to  negotiate  in  his  own 
name.  Denmark,  Poland,  the  Palatinate,  some 
other  German  states,  Tuscany,  and  Venice,  had 
already  dispatched  their  envoys,  and  to  all  of  them 
the  king  had  said,  "  Peace  at  home  and  abroad ! — • 
above  all  things  peace."* 

But  he  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with 
a  plot  which  he  thought  threatened  not  only  to  dis- 
turb peace  at  home,  but  also  to  depriVe  him  of  his 
throne  and  life.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was 
smarting  with  the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition, 
and  transported  with  jealousy  of  the  prevailing  in- 
fluence of  Cecil,  formerly  his  friend,  now  his 
bitterest  enemy,  was  further  enraged  by  the  king's 
depriving  him  of  his  valuable  patent  of  the  mono- 
poly of  licensing  taverns  and  retaiUug  wines 
throughout  all  England,  and  by  seeing  his  nonour- 
able  post  of  captain  of  the  guard  bestowed  upon 
one  of  the  Scottish  adventurers.  In  spite  of  his 
consummate  abilities,  he  was  a  rash  politician,  and 
our  respect  for  his  genius  ought  not  to  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  rank,  power,  and 
wealth,  he  could  be  a  selfish,  dangerous,  and  re- 
morseless man.  His  political  associate.  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  who  had  joined  with  him  and  Cecil  in  ruining 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  now  equally  a  disappointed 
and  desperate  man,  burning  with  the  same  hatred 
against  Cecil,  and,  though  dull,  and  slow  to  devise, 
ready  to  enter  into  any  plot  which  promised  the 
certain  ruin  of  that  astucious  minister.  The  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  who  had  partaken  in  their  dis- 
grace, partook  also  in  their  dfscontent  and  ill-will 
against  Cecil ;  but  he  was  inspired  by  higher,  or 
less  interested  motives,  than  Raleigh  and  Cobham. 
Each  of  these  men  had  his  partisans  of  inferior 
condition,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  disap- 
nointed  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whom  James 
had  amused  with  promises  "  as  a  child  with  a 
rattle,"t  ^^^  along  with  them,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  partv  in  intriguing  with  Rosny  and  with 
Beaumont,  the  resident  ambassador  of  France,  who 
had  both  been  instructed  to  sow  dissensions  in  the 
English  cabinet,  and  to  overthrow,  if  possible,  the 
power  of  Cecil.  J    Here,  in  part  through  an  acci- 


•  Stow.— Coke.^Wilton.^Lodg«.>-Tbe  Mcmoin  attributed  to 
HalW.— Blrch»  Negotiatkinf. 

t  An  expKMioa  uf  Lord  Heofr  Hoimrd,  altonrards  Earl  of  North* 
amptou.  iu  a  letier  to  Mr.  DaTid  Brucc.^Lord  Hailes,  Seent  Cor> 
leipondeDce  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  with  Janici  Vl.«  King  of  Scotlaod. 
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dent  which  happened  to  him,  and  in  part  through 
irresoluteness,  Northumberland  stopped.  ll^e 
other  three  proceeded,  at  times  in  concert,  at  times 
8e|)aTatelY,  and  with  diverging  views.  They  would 
all  have  been  powerless  and  clientless,  but  for  the 
unhappy  disputes  and  heartburnings  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  disgust  which  many  men  felt  at 
the  king's  being  admitted  without  any  pledge  or 
assurance  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the 
better  observance  of  the  rights  of  parliament.  The 
Puritans,  who  were  still  growing  in  power  and 
consideration,  wished  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Presbyterian  church,  somewhat  like  that  which 
had  been  set  up  by  Knox  and  his  associates  in 
Scotland;  the  Catholics  wished,  for  themselves, 
toleration,  and  something  more ;  some  minor  and 
very  weak  sects  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
simple  toleration ;  but  the  high  church  party — the 
only  true  Protestants  by  act  of  parliament — 
were  determined  to  oppose  all  these  wishes  and 
claims,  and  to  press  for  a  uniformity  of  faith  to 
be  upheld  by  the  whole  power  of  the  penal  statutes. 
Before  his  coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  James 
had  made  large  promises  to  the  Catholics ;  but,  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  high  churchmen,  who  easily  alarmed 
him  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Papists  and  the  anti- 
monarchical  mfluences  o(  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
swore  that  he  would  fight  to  death  against  a  tolera- 
tion ;  and  he  sent  some  Irish  deputies  to  the  Tower 
for  petitioning  for  it.*  The  oppressed  and  im- 
patient began  to  conspire  several  weeks  before  the 
coronation,  and  their  plots,  loosely  bound  together 
by  their  common  discontent,  were  pretty  certain  to 
fall  asunder  of  themselves.  It  should  appear  that 
the  Catholics,  the  most  oppressed  party,  took  the 
initiative ;  but  the  fact  is  not  certain,  and  it  is  im- 
possible  to  explain  by  what  means  they  were 
brought  to  coalesce  with  the  Puritans,  who  were 
more  intolerant  of  their  faith  than  the  high 
churchmen.  It  is  common,  however,  in  the  con- 
tests of  par^  for  the  most  opposite  sects  to 
unite,  in  order  to  carry  any  point  in  which 
they  are  equally  interested  at  the  moment. 
Sir  Griffin  Markham,  a  Catholic  of  small  pro- 
perty or  influence,  and  still  less  ability,  joined 
with  two  secular  priests,  Watson  and  Clarke,  and 
with  George  Brooke,  a  brother  of  Lord  Cobham's, 
and  an  able  but  unprmcipled  man.*  The  priest, 
Watson,  had  been  with  James  in  Scotlana  pre- 
viously to  Elizabeth's  death  to  gain  his  favour  for 
the  Catholics;  and  he  said  afterwards  to  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  king's  broken  promises  and  determi- 
nation to  allow  of  no  toleration  to  his  church  had 
induced  him  to  enter  into  the  plot.  He  was  for  a 
time  the  chief  mover  in  it :  he  drew  up  and  admi- 
nistered a  terrible  oath  of  secrecy,  and,  together 
with  Clarke,  laboured  and  travelled  incessantly  to 
induce  the  Catholic  gentry  to  join  the  cause.  He 
was,  however,  remarkably  unsuccessful;  for,  of 
the  Catholic  gentry,  scarcely  one  joined  the  conspi- 

•  Ditpittcbci  of  Pfcomoot,  (h«  French  amUstador. 


rators  of  any  weight  or  consequence,  except  An- 
thony Copley,  of  the  west  of  England.  It  was 
probably  on  this  failure  (he  must  have  moved  and 
acted  rapidly)  that  Watson  won  over  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Puritans  by  concealing  from  them 
the  greater  part  of  his  views.  It  might  be,  that  he 
aimed  at  working  his  own  ends  by  their  means,  and 
then  casting  them  off;  as,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Puritans  might  have  entertained  precisely  the  same 
intention  with  regard  to  the  Catholics,  when  they 
should  once  have  gained  the  victory  over  the  esta- 
blished church.  Ijord  Grey  of  Wilton  was  a 
Puritan,  and,  though  a  young  man,  the  leader  of 
his  party,  and  he  entered  into  the  plot,  and  engaged 
to  famish  one  hundred  men  well  mounted.  Lord 
Cobham,  and,  perhaps,  Raleigh,  were  privy  to  this 
conspiracy  ;  but  it  appears  that  they  took  no  active 
part  in  it,  being  engaged  in  a  separate  plot  of  their 
own.  Cecil  says  that  Grey  was  drawn  into  the 
*'  priest's  treason"  in  ignorance  that  so  many 
Papists  were  engaged  in  the  action,  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  knowledge  of  their  numbers,  be 
sought  to  sever  himself  from  them  by  dissuading 
the  execution  of  their  project  till  some  fiiture  time. 
This  project  was,  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to 
keep  him  in  confinement  (as  the  Scotch  had  done 
before  them)  till  he  changed  his  ministers,  and 
granted  a  toleration,  together  with  a  free  pardon  to 
all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plot.  More 
atrocious  designs  were  imputed  to  nearly  all  the 
parties,  but  they  were  never  clearly  provea.  Such 
was  the  constitution  of  the  "  Bye  Plot,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  "  Main,"  in  which  Raleigh  and  Cob- 
ham  were  engaged,  was  far  more  compact,  but 
still  weak  and  wild;  and  Greoree  Brooke,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  suspected  tool  of  Cecil,  was  en- 
gaged in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  ^'  Bye."  Its  objects 
will  be  best  explained  in  our  account  of  the  trit^ 
Raleigh,  though  we  cannot  promise  an  elucidation 
of  the  many  mysteries  it  involves. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  appointed  by  the 
*'Bye  "  for  seizing  the  kmg  on  his  road  to  Windsor, 
Ijord  Grey  and  his  hundred  men  were  not  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  priest  Watson  and  his 
Catholic  friends  were  too  weak  to  attempt  anything. 
On  the  6th  of  July  Anthony  Copley  was  arrested ; 
and  as  he  was  timid  and  ready  to  confess,  and  as 
Cecil  knew  already  (if  not  through  Brooke,  through 
other  parties)  of  the  whole  plot  of  the  "  Bye,"  Sir 
Griffin  Markham,  the  priests  Watson  and  Clarke, 
and  the  rest  of  Copley's  confederates,  were  pre- 
sently apprehended.  Cecil,  who  appears  to  have 
been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  "  Main  "  as  with 
the  "  Bye,"  met  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  the  terrace 
at  Windsor,  and  requested  his  attendance  before 

•  Mr.  Jatdioe  C'Crimioal  Tiials*)  layi.  "it  U  difficult  to  a«e«c- 
tain  what  cnnld  be  Brooke**  motive  for  joining  the  conspirncy,  a«  h« 
waa  Mctnatni  neither  hy  poliiical  nor  ivligioas  contiderattona.' "  Mr. 
Tytler  ('  Life  of  Raleigh')  thinlia  it  eztreaely  proluble  that  Cecil, 
aware  of  the  Intrisnrs  of  the  Catholic  piieata,  ranged  Brooke,  who 
waa  bit  broUior-ia-iaw.  to  become  a  party  to  their  riiaeoa Irate,  that  he 
might  dtaoovn  and  betray  their  »ecrpt«.  And  Mr.  Tyller  qnotea 
aevoral  ootamporary  docomeota  which  n>  to  eatabllah  ihla  r4>Dvicti«Ni. 
Such  a  aebeme  waa  qnlte  in  kteping  with  the  chat&cter  and  policy  of 
the  ion  of  Borghley. 
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the  lords  of  the  council,  then  secretly  assembled  in 
the  castle.  Raleigh  obeyed  the  summons,  and  was 
instantly  questioned  touching  his  friend  Cobham's 
private  dealings  with  the  Count  d*Aremherg,  At 
first  he  asserted  that  there  could  have  been  no  un- 
wairautable  or  treasonable  practices  between  Cob- 
ham  and  that  ambassador;  but  on  being  further 
pressed,  he  said  that  La  Rensy,  d'Aremberg's  ser- 
vant, might  better  explain  what  passed  than  he 
could  do.  Sir  Walter  was  allowed  to  depart  a  free 
man,  and  he  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to  Cecil,  re- 
commending him  to  interrogate  La  Rensy.  It  is 
said  that  Raleigh  then  wrote  to  Cobham,  warning 
him  of  his  danger,  and  that  this  letter  was  inter- 
cepted by  Cecil.  Cobham  was  called  before  the 
council,  where,  by  showing  Raleigh's  letter  to  him- 
self, advising  him  to  question  d'Aremberg^s  ser- 
vant, and  by  otherwise  working  on  his  temper, 
Cecil  made  Cobham  believe  that  he  had  been 
basely  betrayed  by  Raleigh,  and  then  confess  that 
he  had  been  led  into  a  conspiracy  by  his  friend  Sir 
Walter.  Both  were  secured  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where,  on  the  27th  of  July,  two  days  after 
the  king's  coronation,  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted his  own  life.* 

On  account  of  the  plague,  which  made  the  king's 
ministers,  judges,  and  lawyers  flee  from  place  to 
place,  and  partly  owing  to  die  presence  of  d'Arem- 
berg,  who  did  not  leave  England  till  October,  no 
judicial  proceedings  were  instituted  till  the  15th  of 
November,  when  the  commoners  implicated  in  the 
"Bye"  were  arraigned  in  Winchester  Castle. 
"  Brooke,  Markham,  Brookesby,  Copley,  and  the 
two  priests,"  says  a  narrative  of  the  affair  written  at 
the  moment,  ^'  were  condemned  for  practising  the 
surprise  of  the  king's  person,  the  taking  of  the  Tower, 
♦1*-  deposing  of  counsellors,  and  proclaiming  liberty 

.eligion.  They  were  all  condemned  upon  their 
own  confessions,  which  were  set  down  under  their 
own  hands  as  declarations,  and  compiled  with  such 
labour  and  care,  to  make  the  matter  they  under- 
took seem  very  feasible,  as  if  they  had  feared  they 
should  not  say  enough  to  hang  themselves.  Pirraf 
was  acquitted,  being  only  drawn  in  by  the  priests 
as  an  assistant,  without  knowing  the  purpose ;  yet 
had  he  gone  die  same  way  as  the  rest  (as  it  is 
thought)  save  for  a  word  the  Lord  Cecil  cast  in  the 
way'^as  his  cause  was  in  handling,  that  the  king's 
glory  consisted  as  much  in  freeing  the  innocent,  as 
condemning  the  guilty.''^  It  had  not  been  thought 
convenient  to  place  the  able  Raleigh  with  these 
poor  blunderers,  or  to  try  him  for  his  privity  to  the 
"  Bye."  He  was  tried  upon  the  "  Main ;"  his  trial 
"  served  for  a  whole  act,  and  he  played  all  the 
parts  himself."  Raleigh's  trial  lasted  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night.  "  He  carried 
himself  both  so  temperate  in  all  his  answers,  and 
answered  so  wisely  and  readily  to  all  objections,  as 

•  Cayley,  Life  of  Ralei|h.— Howell.  Stata  Trials. 

X  The  part^  aeqaittod  was  Sir  Edward  Partiam.  Pirra  is  a  nick- 
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it  wrought  both  admiration  in  the  hearers  for  his 
good  parts  and  pity  towards  his  person.  His  an- 
swers were  interlaced  with  arguments  out  of 
divinity,  humanity,  civil  law,  and  common  law."* 
The  only  evidence  produced  against  him  was  the 
wavering  and  partly  contradictory  confession  of 
Cobham,  together  with  a  letter  written  by  Cobham 
the  day  before,  in  which  he  accused  Raleigh  as  the 
first  mover  of  the  plot.  The  points  of  treason  laid 
in  the  indictment  were  these: — ^that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  with  other  persons,  had  conspired  to  kill 
the  king, — ^to  raise  a  rebellion,  with  intent  to 
change  religion  and  subvert  the  government, — and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  encourage  and  incite  the  king's 
enemies  to  invade  the  realm.  The  overt  acts 
charged  were,  that,  on  the  9th  of  June,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  conferred  with  Lord  Cobham  about 
advancing  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  it  was  then  agreed  between  them  that 
Lord  Cobham  should  go  to  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  Arabella  Stuart's  title ;  that  Arabella 
Stuart  should  write  letters  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  Archduke,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  under- 
take with  them  these  three  things:  Peace  with 
Spain, — toleration  of  the  Popish  religion  in  Eng- 
land,— and  to  marry  according  to  the  King  of 
Spam's  will.  The  indictment  frirther  charged, 
that  it  was  agreexl  that  Cobham  should  return  from 
the  continent  by  Jersey,  and  there  meet  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (who  hadbeai  allowed  to  retain  the  govern- 
ment of  that  island)  to  consult  further  as  to  the 
best  means  of  working  out  the  plot,  and,  as  to  the 
pubhc  men  and  others  who  were  to  be  bribed  and 
bought  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  that, 
on  the  same  9th  of  June,  Lord  Cobham  communicated 
the  plot  to  George  Brooke,  who  assented  to  it ;  that,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  Cobham  and  Brooke  said,  'Hhat 
there  never  would  be  a  good  world  in  England 
till  the  king  and  his  cubs  were  taken  away;"  that 
Raleigh  delivered  to  Cobham  a  book  written  against 
the  king's  title  to  the  crown ;  that  Cobham,  at  the 
instigation  of  Raleigh,  persuaded  Brooke  to  urge 
Arabella  Stuart  to  write  the  letters  aforesaid ;  that, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  Cobham  wrote  letters  to  the 
Ambassador  d'Aremberg  for  the  advance  of  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  sent  the  letters  by 
La  Rensy ;  that  d'Aremberg  promised  the  money ; 
and  that  then  Cobham  promised  Raleigh  that  he 
would  give  him  eight  thousand  crowns  of  it,  and 
Brooke  one  thousand  crowns. 

To  this  indictment,  which,  indisputably,  included 
many  absurdities  of  the  invention  of  James  and  the 
crown  lawyers.  Sir  Walter  pleaded  not  guilty. 
The  king's  seijeant,  Heale,  opened  the  points  of 
the  indictment :  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he 
said,  with  some  simplicity,  *^  as  for  the  Lady 
Arabella,  she  hath  no  more  title  to  the  crown  than 
I  have ;  and,  before  God,  I  utterly  renounce  any." 
Raleigh  smiled.     The  great  Coke,  as  attorney- 

•  Michael  Hicks  to  the  Kari  of  Shrewsbury  in  Lodge,  nittslratioos. 
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general,  then  took  up  the  case  with  excessive  heat 
and  bitterness.  He  began  by  describing  the  hor- 
rible intentions  of  the  "  Bye,"  among  which  he 
mentioned,  that  the  traitors  had  intended  to  make 
prociamation  against  monopolies.  "  I  pray  you, 
eentlemen  of  the  juiy,"  saiaRaleieh,  "remember 
I  am  not  charged  with  the  '  Bye,^  which  was  the 
treason  of  the  priests.'*  "You  are  not,"  said 
Coke,  "  but  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  treasons, 
thouffh  they  consisted  of  several  parts,  closed  in 
togeUier,  like  Samson's  foxes,  which  were  joined 
in  their  tails  though  their  heads  were  separated." 
After  a  deal  of  pedantry,  and  some  punning.  Coke, 
still  connectmg  the  prisoner  with  the  "Bye," 
Raleigh  asked  what  was  the  treason  of  the  priests 
to  him.  "  I  will  then  come  close  to  you,"  said 
Coke,  "  I  will  prove  you  to  be  the  most  notorious 
traitor  that  ever  came  to  the  bar :  you  are  indeed 
upon  the  '  Main,'  but  you  have  followed  them  of 
the  •  Bye '  in  imitation."  He  proceeded  with  in- 
creasing violence,  charging  Raleigh  with  things  not 
in  the  indictment,  calling  him  "  a  damnable 
atheist," — a  "spider  of  hell," — ^"^  the  most  vile  and 
execrable  of  traitors !"  "  You  speak  indiscreetly, 
barbarously,  and  uncivilly,"  said  Raleigh.  "I 
want  words!"  roared  Coke,  "  I  want  words  to  ex- 
press thy  viperous  treasons!"  "True,"  replied 
the  witty  prisoner,  "  for  you  have  spoken  the  same 
thing  half  a  dozen  times  over  already."  In  some 
parts  of  his  remarkable  defence  Raleigh  rose  to  a 
rare  eloquence.  "I  was  not  so  bare  of  sense," 
said  he,  "but  I  saw  that  if  ever  this  state  was 
strong  and  able  to  defend  itself,  it  was  now.  The 
kingdom  of  Scotland  luiited,  whence  we  were  wont 
to  fear  all  our  troubles ;  Ireland  quieted,  where  our 
forces  were  wont  to  be  divided ;  Denmark  assured, 
whom  before  we  were  wont  to  have  in  jealousy; 
the  Low  Comitries,  our  nearest  neighbours,  at  peace 
with  us;  and,  instead  of  a  lady  whom  time  had 
surprised^  we  had  now  an  active  king,  a  lawful 
successor  to  the  crown,  who  was  able  to  attend  to 
his  own  business.  I  was  not  such  a  madman  as 
to  make  myself,  in  this  time,  a  Robin  Hood,  a  Wat 
Tyler,  or  a  Jack  Cade.  1  knew,  also,  the  state  of 
Spain  well, — his  weakness,  and  poorness,  and 
humbleness,  at  this  time;  I  knew  that  he  was  dis- 
couraged and  dishonoured.  I  knew  that  six  times 
we  h^  repulsed  his  forces,  thrice  in  Ireland,  thrice 
at  sea,  and  once  at  Cadiz,  on  his  own  coast.  Thrice 
bad  I  served  against  him  myself  at  sea,  wherein, 
for  my  country's  sake,  I  had  expended,  of  my  own 
properties,  four  thousand  pounds.  I  knew  that 
where  before-time  he  was  wont  to  have  forty  great 
sails  at  the  least  in  his  ports,  now  he  hath  not  past 
six  or  seven ;  and,  for  sending  to  his  Indies,  he 
was  driven  to  hire  strange  vessels,  a  thing  con- 
trary to  the  institutions  of  his  proud  ancestors, 
who  straitly  forbad,  in  case  of  any  necessity,  that 
the  kings  of  Spain  should  make  their  case  known 
to  strangers.  I  knew  that  of  five  and  twenty  mil* 
lions  he  had  from  his  Indies,  he  had  scarce  any 
left ;  nay,  I  knew  his  poorness  at  this  time  to  be 
kuch  that  the  Jesuits,  his  imps,  were  fain  to  beg  at 


the  church  doors;  his  pride  so  abated  as,  not- 
withstanding his  former  high  terms,  he  was  glac 
to  congratulate  the  king,  my  master,  on  his  acces* 
sion,  and  now  cometh  creeping  unto  him  for  peace 
Then,  was  it  ever  read  or  hem  of  that  any  prince 
should  disburse  so  much  money  without  sufficiem 
pawn  ?  And  whoso  knows  what  great  assuranca 
the  King  of  Spain  stood  upon  with  other  states  fot 
smaller  sums  will  not  think  that  he  would  so  (reel} 
disburse  to  my  Lord  Cobham  six  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.  And  if  I  had  minded  to  set  thf 
Lord  Cobham  to  work  in  such  a  case,  I  surel} 
should  have  given  him  some  instructions  how  tc 
persuade  the  Ring  of  Spain  and  answer  his  objec- 
tions ;  for  I  know  Cobham  to  be  no  such  a  minion 
as  could  persuade  a  king,  who  was  in  want,  to  dis- 
burse so  great  a  sum  without  great  reason  and 
some  assurance  for  his  money.  I  know  the  Queen 
of  Eneland  lent  not  her  money  to  the  States,  hut 
had  Flushing,  Brill,  and  other  towns  in  assurance 
for  it :  she  lent  not  money  to  France,  but  had  New- 
haven  (Havre)  for  it  Nay,  her  own  subjects,  the 
merchants  of  London,  did  not  lend  her  money 
without  having  her  lands  in  pawn.  What  pawn 
had  we  to  give  the  king  of  Spain  ?  What  did  we 
offer  him  ?'' 

Coke  said  that  the  Lord  Cobham  was  "  a  good 
and  honourable  eentleman  till  overtaken  by^this 
wretch."  Raleigh  said  that  Cobham  was  "  a 
poor,  silly,  base,  dishonourable  soul !"  He  pro- 
duced a  letter  written  to  him  by  Cobham  in  the 
,Tower,  in  which  his  lordship  protested,  upon  his 
soul,  and  before  Grod  and  his  angels,  that  he  never 
had  conference  with  Raleigh  iu  any  treason,  nor 
was  ever  moved  by  Raleign  to  the  things  whereof 
he  had  accused  him.  But  Coke  producecU^he 
letter  before  alluded  to,  written  by  Cobham  the 
day  before  the  trial,  and  repeating  his  formei 
accusations.*  To  this  Raleigh  replied,  that  Cob- 
ham had  received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  telling 
him  that  there  was  no  way  of  saving  his  life  but 
by  accusing  his  friend.     He  demanded  that  he  and 


•  This  letter  wai  a«  fonowi:— «*  I  hiiTe  thouf^ht  St  to  lef  dovn 
thii  to  my  lords.  WUerein  I  protest  on  mv  soul  to  writs  notliiin  bul 
the  truth.  I  am  now  come  near  the  period  of  my  time.  There  lore  I 
eonfess  the  whole  truth  before  God  and  his  ausels.  Baleigh.  four 
days  before  I  came  from  the  Tower,  caused  an  apple  to  be  thfowa 
in  at  my  chamber-window— the  efTeet  of  it  was  to  entreat  me  to  ti^ht 
the  wtong  I  had  done  him  In  saying  that  I  should  eome  hooi^^' 
Jersey— which,  under  my  hand.  I  haTe  retracted.  His  first  letter  I  - 
answered  not.  which  was  thrown  in  the  same  manner  i  wherein  he 
prayed  me  to  write  him  a  letter,  which  I  did.  He  sent  me  word  that 
the  judges  met  nt  Mr.  Attorney's  house,  and  that  there  was  good 
hope  the  proceedings  againit  us  would  be  stayed.  He  sent  me  ano- 
ther time  a  little  tolMCco.  At  Aremberg*s  coming,  Raleigh  was  to 
have  procured  a  pensioo  of  1500/.  a  year :  for  which  he  promised  that 
no>ciion  should  be  agninst  Spain,  the  Ijow  Countries,  or  the  Indies, 
but  he  would  give  knowledge  beforehand.  He  told  me  the  State* 
had  audience  with  the  kini;.  He  hath  i>een  the  original  eanie  of  my 
ruin :  for  I  had  no  dealing  with  Aremberg  but  by  bis  instigation. 
He  hath  also  been  the  cause  of  my  discontentment  He  advised  me 
not  to  be  overtaken  with  preachers,  as  Esteg  was;  and  that  the  king 
would  better  allow  of  a  consUnt  denial  than  to  accuse  any."  Upon 
this  letter  Coke  con:mented  in  this  manner:—**  Oh.  damnable 
atheistl  lie  hath  learnt  some  text  of  Scripture  to  serve  his  own  pur- 
pose. He  counselled  him  (Cobham)  not  to  be  counselled  by 
C teachers  as  Essex  was.  Kisex  died  the  child  of  Ood.  Ood  honoured 
im  at  his  death ;  thou  (Raleigh)  wast  present  when  be  died.  Et 
lupms  et  iwnes  instant  mmenlibus  vrsa.  ...  I  doubt  not  but  thb  day 
God  shall  have  as  great  a  conquest  by  this  traitor,  and  the  Son  of  God 
shaU  be  as  mucli  glorified  as  when  it  was  mid  Fieisti,  Oalikse.  Yoa 
know  my  meaniug.*' 
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his  accuser  should  be  brought  face  to  face :  he 
appealed  to  the  statutes  of  Edward  VL,  which  re- 
quired two  witnesses  for  the  condemning  a  man  to 
death  on  a  charge  of  treason ;  and  to  the  law  of  God, 
or  the  Jewish  law,  which  made  that  number  of 
witnesses  necessary  to  prove  any  capital  charge. 
"  If,"  he  said,  "  you  proceed  to  condemn  me  by 
bare  inferences,  upon  a  paper  accusation,  you  try  me 
by  the  Spanish  inquisition."  At  the  end  of  another 
most  eloquent  speech,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  lords, 
let  Cobham  be  sent  for :  I  know  he  is  in  this  very 
house !  I  beseech  you  let  him  be  confronted  with 
me !  Ijet  him  be  here  openly  charged  upon  his 
soul, — upon  his  allegiance  to  the  king, — and  if  he 
will  then  maintain  his  acaisation  to  my  face,  I 
will  confess  myself  guilty!"  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Popham  assured  him  that  the  statutes  of 
Edward  VI.,  to  which  he  had  appealed,  had  been 
annulled  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  that 
he  must  therefore  be  tried  by  the  common  law  as 
settled  by  25  Edward  III.,  according  to  which  one 
witness  was  sufficient,  and  the  accusation  of  con- 
federates or  the  confession  of  others  fiill  proof. 
To  his  prayer  for  producing  Cobham  in  court,  the 
crown  lawyers  paid  no  attention  whatever,  persist- 


ing in  their  denunciations  and  abuse  with  astound* 
ing  volubility.  But  there  was  not  a  man  less 
likely  to  submit  easily  to  the  common  process  of 
'* being  talked  to  death  by  lawyers:"  he  could 
talk  with  the  best  of  them,  and  he  fought  them  all, 
hard  and  firm,  to  the  last.  '*  I  will  hsve  the  last 
word  for  the  king !"  said  Coke.  "  Nay,  I  will 
have  the  last  word  for  my  life!"  replied  the 
prisoner.  "  Go  to ! — I  will  lay  thee  upon  thy 
back  for  the  confidentest  traitor  that  ever  came  to 
the  bar !"  cried  Coke.  Here  Cecil,  who,  in  many 
a  court  intrigue  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  had  been 
the  confederate  of  Raleigh,  and  who  on  this  oc- 
casion had  thought  fit  to  make  a  decent  show  of 
moderation  towards  his  victim,  interfered,  and  told 
Coke  that  he  was  too  harsh  and  impatient.  *'  I 
am  the  king's  sworn  servant,"  retorted  the  at- 
torney-general, "  and  must  speak.  You  dis- 
courage the  king's  counsel,  my  Lord,  and  en- 
courage traitors."  And  here  Coke  sat  down  in  a 
chafe.  In  the  end,  the  jury  returned  a  reluctant 
verdict  of  guilty.  Upon  being  asked,  in  the  usual 
form,  why  judgment  should  not  be  passed  against 
him.  Sir  Walter  replied,  with  perfect  self-posses- 
sion, that  he  was  innocent  of  that  whereof  Cobham 


Aviig  or  Dbkhabx*  Qukkv  or  Jamii  I. 
From  ft  Pftiuliog  by  Corneliiu. 
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had  accused  him;  that  .he  submitted  himself  to 
the  king's  mercy,  and  recommended  to  his  ma- 
jesty's compassion  his  wife  and  son  of  tender  years, 
"  unbrought  up."  The  frightful  sentence,  with 
all  its  revolting  details,  was  then  pronounced.  Sir 
Walter  after  this  used  no  words  to  the  court  openly, 
but  desired  to  speak  privately  with  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  the  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  and  my  Lord  Cecil,  whom  he  entreated  to 
be  suitors  in  his  behalf  to  his  majesty,  that,  in 
regard  of  the  places  of  honour  he  had  held,  his 
death  might  be  honourable  and  not  ignominious. 
The  lords  promised  to  do  their  best  for  him :  the 
court  rose,  and  the  undaunted  prisoner  was  carried 
up  again  to  the  castle.  Raleigh's  conduct  gained 
for  him  the  admiration  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
and,  With  the  exception  of  the  court  cabal,  which 
dreaded  his  wondrous  wit  and  abilities  more  than 
ever,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  kingdom 
but  would  have  become  a  petitioner  for  his  par- 
don. **  He  answered  with  that  temper,  wit,  learn- 
ing, courage  and  judgment,  that,  save  that  it  went 
with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  it  was  the  happiest  day 
that  ever  he  spent.  And  so  well  he  shifled  all 
advantages  that  were  taken  against  him,  that  were 
not  fama  malum  gravius  quam  res^  and  an  ill 
name  half  hanged,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  he 
had  been  acquitted.  The  two  first  that  brought 
the  news  to  the  king  were  Roger  Ashton  and  a 
Scotchman ;  whereof  one  affirmed,  that  never  any 
man  spoke  so  well  in  times  past,  nor  would  do  in 
the  world  to  come ;  and  the  other  said  that,  whereas, 
when  he  saw  him  first,  he  was  so  led  with  the 
common  hatred  that  he  would  have  gone  a  hundred 
miles  to  have  seen  him  hanged,  he  would,  ere  he 
parted,  have  gone  a  thousand  to  have  saved  his 
life.  In  one  word,  never  was  a  man  so  hated  and 
80  popular  in  so  short  a  time."* 

The  fair  and  accomplished  Lady  Arabella, 
whose  name  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  evi- 
dence against  Raleigh,  and  who  was  soon  to  be  far 
more  hapless  and  helpless  than  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  was  present  at  the  trial.  Cecil  said  that  she, 
the  king's  near  kinswoman,  was  innocent  of  all 
these  things ;  only  she  received  a  letter  from  my 
Lord  Cobham  to  prepare  her,  which  she  laughed 
at,  and  immediately  sent  it  to  the  king.  And  the 
lord  admiral  (Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, formerly  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham),  who 
was  with  the  Lady  Arabella  in  a  gallery,  stood  up 
and  said,  that  the  lady,  there  present,  protested, 
upon  her  salvation,  that  she  never  dealt  in  any  of 
these  things.f     It  is,  indeed^  generally  admitted 

*  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  in  Hardvicke  State  Papen .— By  connect- 
ing him  with  papist*,  and  pnrticalarly  with  Spanish  papists,  the  vo- 
▼ernment  took  the  sare  eourae  to  render  him  odioiia  to  the  mass  of  the 
nation:  but  Raleigh  hiboured  under  a  great  wei;$htof  unpopularity 
on  account  of  his  Indefensible  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  Essex, 
wherein  he  was  allied  with  Cecil,  who  now  songht  his  life.  **  It 
is  almost  incredible  with  what  bitter  speeches  and  execrations  he  was 
exclaimed  upon  alt  the  wny  he  went  througfi  Ixjndon  and  towns  as  he 
went :  which  general  hatred  of  the  people  should  be  to  me  more 
bitter  than  death ;  which  tliey  say  he  neglected  and  scorned  as  pro- 
ceeding  from  base  and  rascally  people.  They  threw  tobacco-pipesi 
stones,  and  mire,  at  him,  as  he  was  carried  in  the  coach."— Ze<(er  </ 
MicMel  Hicket  to  the  Earl  qfShrewOwry,  in  Lodge's  lUnttratiOM. 

t  Lodge^  IllustraUons. 


that  she  never  entertained  a  hope  or  a  wish  of 
establishing  her  claim  to  the  throne,  and  that  she 
was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  project  or  plot; 
yet  there  was  one  witness  that  spoke  very  grossly 
and  rudely  concerning  her  ladyship.*  The 
Lords  Cobham^  and  Grey  were  arraigned  scpa* 
rately  before  a  commission  consisting  of  eleven 
earls  and  nineteen  barons. t  "  Cobham,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  '*  led  the  way  on  Friday.  ,  .' . 
Never  was  seen  so  poor  and  abject  a  spirit.  He 
heard  his  indictment  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  would  sometimes  interrupt  it,  by  for- 
swearing what  he  thought  to  be  wrongly  inserted. 
....  He  said  he  had  changed  his  mind  since 
he  came  to  the  bar ;  for  whereas  he  came  with  an 
intention  to  have  made  his  confession,  without 
denying  anything,  now,  seeing  many  things  in- 
serted in  this  indictment  with  which  he  could  not 
be  charged,  being  not  able  in  one  word  to  make 
distinction  of  many  parts,  he  must  plead  to  all 
not  guilty."t  He  denied  having  had  any  design 
to  set  up  the  Lady  Arabella,  only  saying  that  she 
had  sought  his  friendship,  and  his  broths  Brooke 
had  sought  hers.  He  was  all  submission  and 
meekness  to  ^his  judges— all  violence  against  his 
companions  in  misfortune.  He  laid  all  the  blame 
of  what  had  been  done  amiss  upon  Raleigh,  ex- 
claiming bitterly  against  him.  He  inveighed  still 
more  bitterljr  against  his  own  brother,  George 
Brooke,  terming  him  a  [corrupt  and  most  wicked 
wretch,  a  murderer,  a  "very  viper.  He  accused 
young  Harvey,  the  son  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  of  having  carried  letters  between  him 
and  Raleigh  during  their  confinement,  and  said 
that  the  last  letter  which  had  been  produced 
on  the  trial  was  the  one  that  contained  the  truth. 
"  Having  thus  accused  all  his  friends,  and  so 
little  excused  himself,  the  peers  were  not  long 
in  deliberation  what  to  judge;  and,  after  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  given,  he  begged  a  great 
while  for  life  and  favour,  alleging  his  confession 
as  a  meritorious  act.*'§  To  obtain  favour,  he 
represented  that  the  king's  father  was  his  god- 
father, and  that  his  own  father  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment for  the  king's  mother.||  During  the 
trial  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  Cecil,  and 
others  declared  more  than  once,  as  from  the  king, 
that  he  would  not  allow  of  any  toleration  in  reli- 
gion, though  it  should  be  at  the  hazard  of  his 
crown.f  The  Puritan  lord  was  far  more  manly. 
"Grey,  quite  in  another  key,  began  with  great 
spirit  and  alacrity,  spake  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech.  ...  He  held  them  the  whole  day,  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night ;  but  the 
evidence  was  too  perspicuous."  They  had  con- 
demned the  coward  without  hesitation,  but  they 
hesitated  long  ere  they  would  give  their  verdict 

•  Lodge. 

♦  "The  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Marr,  and  many  Scottish 
lords  stood  as  spectators ;  and  of  our  ladies,  the  grt* atest  part,  as  tha 
Lady  Notliugliam.  the  Lady  Suffolk,  and  the  Lady  AraMla  tcha 
heard  herself  much  tpoken  of  these  dayi."— Sir  Dudley  Carletos 

t  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 

»  Id. 

I  Michael  Hickei,  in  Lodge*!  ninslmlions. 
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against  thia  brave  young  man  ;  *'  and  most  of  them 
strove  with  themselves,  and  would  fain,  as  it 
seemed,  have  dispensed  with  their  consciences  to 
have  showed  him  favour."*  When  the  Lords  had 
given  their  verdict,  and  he  was  asked  in  the  usual 
form  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced, these  were  his  only  words : — "  I  have 
nothing  to  say ;" — here  he  paused  long  ; — "  and 
yet  a  word  of  Tacitus  comes  in  my  mind — Non 
eadem  omnibus  decora :  the  House  of  the  Wiltons 
hath  spent  many  lives  in  their  prince's  service, 
and  Grey  cannot  beg  his.  God  send  the  king  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  to  your  lordships 
all  honour  !"t  The  only  favour  he  asked  was, 
that  he  might  be  attended  by  a  divine  of  his  own 
persuasion.}  King  James  was  not  a  sovereign  of 
sufficient  magnanimity  to  admire  this  high  bear- 
ing. The  coward  Cobham  was  considered  on  the 
surest  side,  for  he  was  thought  least  dangerous, 
and  Cecil  undertook  to  be  his  friend.  Every  one 
thought  that  Grey  and  Raleigh  would  assuredly  die. 
"It  was  determined"  (to  use  the  unfeeling  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary)  '*  that  the  priests  should 
lead  the  dance;"  and,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
Watson  and  Clarke  were  executed  at  Winchester. 
They  "  were  very  bloodily  handled ;  for  they  were 
both  cut  down  alive ;  and  Clarke,  to  whom  more 
favour  was  intended,  had  the  worse  luck ;  for  he 
both  strove  to  help  himself,  and  spake  after  he  was 
cut  down.  They  died  boldly,  both ;  and  Watson 
(as  he  would  have  it  seem)  willingly — ^wishing  he 
had  more  lives  to  spend,  and  one  to  lose  for  every 
man  he  had  by  his  treachery  drawn  into  this  trea- 
son. Clarke  stood  somewhat  upon  his  justification, 
and  thought  he  had  hard  measure,  but  imputed  it 
to  his  function  as  a  Catholic  priest,  and  therefore 
thought  his  death  meritorious,  as  a  kind  of  martyr- 
dora."§  Except  among  a  few  Papists,  who  were 
careful  to  conceal  their  emotions,  the  fate  of  these 
men  excited  no  sympathy — their  atrocious  execution 
(their  bowels  were  torn  out  while  yet  alive)  no  horror, 
CO  disgust  among  the  spectators !  On  the  5  th  of 
December  Cobham's  brother,  George  Brooke,  who 
had  been  *'  persuaded  to  die  well,"  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,]  sent  from  the  court  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  brought  to  the  scaffold  also  at  Win- 
chester ;  but  he  was  merely  beheaded  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  was  pitied  by  the  peoplc^f     His  last 

*  Sir  Dadley  Carleton.  All  reporta  of  the  trial  agree  in  praisiog 
the  courage  and  eloquence  of  Grey  uf  Wilton.  Some  notes  of  his 
speech  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Mr.  Jatdtne 
says,  *■  It  is  an  excellent  speech,  and  replete  with  good  tense  and 
high  feeling.'*— CWmiM/  Trials. 

f  Id. 

X  He  asked  for  the  celebrated  Puritan  preacher  Travert,  the  anta- 
gonist of  llookefp  if  his  life  were  spared  two  days ;  for  one  Field* 
whom  he  thought  to  be  near,  if  he  was  to  die  preeently.  *'  There  was 
great  compassion  had  of  this  gallant  young  lord  ;  for  so  clear  and 
fiery  a  spi^t  had  not  been  seen  by  any  that  had  been  present  at  like 
trials.  Yet  the  lord  steward  condemned  his  manner  much,  terming 
it  Lucifer's  pride,  and  preached  much  humQiation;  and  the  judges 
liked  him  as  little,  beeanse  he  disputed  with  thrm  against  their 
Uws.*'— Sir  IhHf;«y  CarltUm, 

(  Id. 

I  Dr.  Barlow,  who  had  also  been  tent  to  attend  the  Earl  of  Etscx 
in  his  last  momenta. 

If  Stow  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  quarrel  on  the  scaffold  about  the 
dying  man's  clothe*.  **  He  was  apparelled  in  a  black  damask  sown, 
a  suit  of  black  tatin,  with  a  wrought  nightcap.  His  gown  being 
Uken  oirit  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff's  man.  but  the  headsman  de- 
manded It.  and  being  denied  it.  ha  made  answer,  that  nnleie  he  had 
It,  the  theriff  thoold  execute  the  offloe  hlmtelf.**— ^aiiaff. 


words,  with  other  circumstances,  go  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  that  Brooke  had  been  first  employed  by, 
and  then  abandoned  by  Cecil,  to  whom  (as  Cla- 
rendon has  said  of  him)  *'  it  was  as  necessary 
there  should  be  treasons  as  it  was  for  the  state  to 
prevent  them."     By  the  king's  orders,  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  went  from  the  bleeding  body    of 
Brooke  to  his  brother,  the  Lord  Cobham ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  sent 
to  Raleigh ;    '*  both  by  express  order  from  the 
king ;  as  well  to  prepare  them  for  their  ends,  as 
to  bring  them  to  liberal  confessions.  .  .  .      The 
Bishop  of  Chichester  had  soon  done  what  he  came 
for — finding  in  Cobham  a  readiness  to  die  well ; 
with  purpose  at  his  death  to  affirm  as  much  as  he 
had  said  against  Raleigh :   but  the  other  bishop 
had  more  to  do  with  his  charge ;   for  though,  for 
his  conscience,  he  found  him  (Sir  Walter)  well 
settled,  and  resolved  to  die   a   Christian  and  a 
good  Protestant,  touching  the  point  of  confession 
he  found  him  so  straight-laced,  that  he  would  yield 
tot  no  part  of  Cobham's  accusation ;  only  a  pen- 
sion, he  said,  was  once  mentioned,  but  never  pro- 
ceeded in."*     Lord  Grey,  who  was  also  told  to 
prepare  for  death,  was  leil  alone  with  his  Puritan 
preacher,  without  being  comforted,  or  troubled,  by 
any  bishop  of  the  king's  sending:  he  was  devout, 
and  spent  much  time  in  praying;    but  so  care- 
less was  he  ^  in  regard  of  that  with  which  he 
was    threatened    that    he  was  observed    neither 
to  eat  or  sleep  the  worse,  or  be  any  ways  dis- 
tracted from  his  accustomed  fashion8."t    Mark- 
ham  was  told  he  should  likewise  die;  but  he 
was  BO  assured  by  secret  messages  from  some 
friends  at  court,  that  he  would  not  believe  it.    The 
lords  of  the  council,  or  some  of  them,  advised  the 
king;  as  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to 
show  examples  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  severity; 
"  but  some  others,  led  by  their  private  spleen  and 
passions,  drew  as  hard  the  other  way ;  and  Patrick 
Galloway,  in  his  sermon,  preached  so  hotly  against 
remissness  and  moderation  of  justice,  in  the  head 
of  justice,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins."    James  let  the  lords  know  that  it  became 
not  them  to  be  petitioners  for  mercy ;  but  he  told 
Galloway,  or  those  who,  taking  the  fanatic  cue, 
pressed  for  immediate  execution,  that  he  would  go 
no  whit  the  faster  for  their  driving.t     He  was  re- 
velling in  the  delights  of  a  maze  and  mystery 
the  clearing  up  of  which,  he  fancied,  would  im« 
press  his  new  subjects  with  a  wonderful  notion 
of  his  dexterity  and  genius.    Men  knew  not  what 
to  think ;  but  from  the  care  he  seemed  to  take  to 
have  the  law  take  its  course,  and  the  executions 
hastened,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  prisoners 
concluded  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  mercy. 
He  signed  the  death-warrants  of  Markham,  Grey, 
and  Cobham,  on  Wednesday;  and  on  Friday — 
"  a  fouler  day  could  hardly  have  been  picked  out, 
or  one  fitter  for  such  a  tragedy,"§  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  Markham  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and 
allowed  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  friends,  and 


I  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 


t  Id. 


t  Id. 


fid. 
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to  prepare  himself  for  the  block.  But,  when  the 
victim  had  sufifered  all  that  w^s  most  painful  in 
death,  one  John  Gib,  a  Scotch  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, secretly  withdrew  the  sheriflF  for  a  while ; 
whereupon  the  execution  was  stayed,  and  Mark- 
ham  left  upon  the  scaffold,  to  his  own  wretched 
thoughts.  The  sheriff,  returning  at  last,  told  him, 
that  as  he  was  so  badly  prepared,  he  should  have 
two  hours*  respite  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven; 
and  so  led  him  from  the  scaffold  without  giving 
him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  up  by  him- 
self. The  Lord  Grey,  whose  turn  was  next,  was 
led  to  the  scaffold  by  a  troop  of  young  noblemen, 
and  was  supported  on  both  sides  by  two  of  his 
best  friends.  He  had  such  gaiety  and  cheer  in  his 
countenance,  that  he  looked  like  a  young  bride- 
groom. In  front  of  the  block  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  prayed  with  the  fervency  and  zeal  of  a 
religious  spirit  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  when, 
as  he  was  ending,  and  was  expecting  the  signal  to 
stretch  his  neck  under  the  axe,  the  sheriff  suddenly 
told  him  he  had  received  commands  from  the  king 
to  change  the  order  of  the  execution,  and  that  the 
Lord  Gobham  was  to  go  before  him.  And  there- 
upon Grey  was  likewise  removed  from  the  scaffold 
and  locked  up  apart;  "  and  his  going  away 
seemed  more  strange  unto  him,  than  his  coming 
thither  .  .  .  .:  neither  could  any  man  yet  dive 
into  the  mystery  of  this  strange  proceeding." 
While  the  people  were  lost  in  amazement,  Uie 
third  prisoner  was  led  up  to  the  block.  "The 
Lord  Cobham,  who  was  now  to  play  his  part,  and 
who,  by  his  former  actions  promised  nothing  but 
matiere  pour  rirCi  did  much  cozen  the  world ;  for 
he  came  to  the  scaffold  with  good  assurance,  and 
contempt  of  death.  .  .  .  Some  few  words  he  used, 
to  express  his  sorrow  for  his  offence  to  the  king, 
and  crave  pardon  of  him  and  the  world ;  for  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  he  took  it,  upon  the  hope  of  his 
soul's  resurrection,  that  what  he  had  said  of  him 
was  true."  He  would  have  taken  a  farewell  of 
the  world,  when  he  was  stayed  by  tbe  sheriff,  and 
told  that  there  was  something  else  to  be  done, — that 
he  was  to  be  confronted  with  some  other  of  the  pri- 
soners, naming  no  one.  And  thereupon  Grey  and 
Markham  were  brought  back,  separately,  to  the 
scaffold,  each  believing  that  his  companions  were 
already  executed:  they  were  nothing  acquainted 
with  what  had  passed  any  more  than  were  the 
spectators  with  what  should  follow,  and  they 
looked  strange  and  wildly  one  upon  the  other, 
"  like  men  beheaded  and  met  again  in  the  other 
world."  "  Now  all  the  actors  being  together  on  the 
stage  (as  use  is  at  tbe  end  of  a  play),  the  sheriff 
made  a  short  speech  unto  them,  by  way  of  interro- 
gatory, of  the  heinousness  of  their  offences,  the 
justness  of  their  trials,  their  lawful  condemnation, 
and  due  execution  there  to  be  performed ;  to  all 
which  they  assented :  then,  said  the  sheriff,  see  the 
mercy  of  your  prince,  who  of  himself  hath  sent 
hither  the  countermand,  and  given  you  your  lives. 
There  was  then  no  need  to  beg  a  vlauaite  of  the 
audience,  for  it  was  given  with  sucn  hues  and  cries 


that  it  went  from  the  castle  into  the  towu,  and 
there  began  afresh."  Raleigh,  who  had  a  window 
in  his  prison  opening  upon  the  castle  green,  the 
scene  of  these  strange  doings,  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
beat  out  the  meaning  of  the  stratagem.  His  turn 
was  to  have  come  on  the  Monday  following ;  but 
the  king  gave  him  pardon  of  life  with  the  rest, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  with  Grey  and  Cob- 
ham  to  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  remain 
during  his  royal  pleasure.*  The  lively  letter- 
writer,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  these  de- 
tails, says,  that  no  one  could  rob  the  king  of  the 
praise  of  the  action ;  for  the  lords  of  the  council 
knew  nothing  about  it,  but  expected  that  execution 
was  to  go  forward  till  the  very  last  moment,  when 
his  majesty  called  them  before  him,  and  told  there 
^*  how  much  he  had  been  troubled  to  resolve  in 
this  business;  for  to  execute  Grey,  who  was  a 
noble,  young,  spirited  fellow,  and  save  Gobham, 
who  was  as  base  and  unworthy,  were  a  manner  of 
injustice :  to  save  Grey,  who  was  of  a  proud  inso- 
lent nature,  and  execute  Gobham,  who  had  showed 
great  tokens  of  humility  and  repentance,  were  as 
great  a  solecism ;  and  so  went  on  with  Plutarch's 
comparisons  in  the  rest,  still  travelling  in  contra- 
rieties, but  holding  the  conclusion  in  so  indifferent 
balance,  that  the  lords  knew  not  what  to  look  for 
till  tlie  end  came  out — and  therefore  1  have  saved 
them  all"  But  one  thing  had  like  to  have 
marred  the  play ;  for  the  respite  was  closed  and 
sealed,  and  deUvered  to  Jolm  Gib,  the  Scottish 
messenger,  without  the  royal  signature,  James, 
however,  remembered  this  himself,  called  the 
messenger  back,  and  signed  the  paper.  But  this 
made  it  Thursday  at  noon  before  the  messenger 
took  the  road  to  Winchester,  and  the  prisoners 
were  ordered  for  execution  on  the  next  morning. 
A  lame  horse,  a  lost  shoe,  a  fall,  and  many  another 
little  accident,  might  have  caused  the  messenger, 
who  had  three  men's  lives  in  his  pocket,  to  arrive 
too  late.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  he  did  not  reach 
Winchester  till  the  fatal  hour ;  and  there,  "  there 
was  another  cross  adventure ;  for  John  Gib,  who 
was  little  known,  could  not  get  so  near  the  scaffold 
that  he  could  speak  to  the  sheriff,  but  was  thrust 
out  amongst  the  boys,  and  was  fain  to  call  out  to 
Sir  James  Hayes  ;t  or  else  Markham  (who  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  block)  might  have  lost  his 
head.  "I  It  is  not  without  reason,  that  a  recent 
writer  exclaims — "  What  a  government,  with  the 
penal  justice  of  the  nation  in  such  hands,  and  the 
lives  of  men  at  the  hazard  of  such  sad  buffoon- 
eries !  "§  The  sapient  James,  however,  congra- 
tulated himself  on  the  effect  produced  by  his  won- 
derful si^acity.  Many  persons  had  disbelieved 
Gobham's  confession — some  had  even  doubted 
whether  there  had  been  any  serious  plot  at  all,  be- 

•  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Lattera  to  Mr.  John  Cluiraberlabt  ia 
Hardwicke  State  Papers.  The  editor  of  this  important  work  aavt— 
**  There  are  io  the  Salisbury  Colleetion  several  letters  ftt>m  these 

SLioners  during  their  oonllDemeDt.  which  probably  would  throw 
[ht  oo  their  xwp<«tive  cases,  if  Mey  were  fmbUiksd. 
i  Or  Hay,  one  of  the  Scottisn  fitTooxiies,  afterwards  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle. 
t  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 
\  Continuation  of  tHr  Jaa«i  MacklDlosh,  Hist  Eng. 
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yond  a  design  on  Raleigli's  part  to  get  money  from 
the  court  of  Spain,  for  promoting  a  favourable  treaty 
of  peace ;  but  now  they  had  heard  Cobham  repeat 
his  confession  in  sight  of  the  axe ;  *  and  though 
in  the  case  of  state  prisoners  many  dying  speeches 
had  been  notoriously  false,  men  were  still  disposed 
to  give  great  weight  and  credit  to  such  orations 
and  depositions.  Unfortunately,  however,  James 
did  not  derive  all  the  advantage  from  the  proceed- 
ing that  he  had  expected ;  for,  upon  reflecting  on 
the  hold  carriage  of  the  pusillanimous  Cobham, 
who  had  neven  been  brave  before,  there  were  some 
who  were  led  to  suspect  that  he,  at  least,  was  in 
the  king's  secret,  and  had  a  promise  of  life  when 
be  made  his  last  dying  speech  on  the  scaffold.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Cobham  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  coward  that  could  die 
with  firmness — that  found,  when  death  was 
near  and  inevitable,  that  it  was  stripped  of  many 
of  those  terrors  which  had  agonized  the  imagina- 
tion at  other  seasons.  At  least  nothing  more  posi- 
tive than  a  doubt  ought  to  be  entertained  on  this, 
as  on  several  other  points  of  the  perplexing  story. 
The  laborious  Rushworth,  who  wrote  near  the 
time,  confesses  that  it  was  *^  a  dark  kind  of  trea- 
son," and  that  in  his  days  the  veil  still  rested  upon 
it ;  nor  has  this  veil  been  removed  by  the  hypo- 
theses of  modem  writers  or  the  few  contemporary 
documents  that  have  been  brought  to  light  since 
Rush  worth's  time.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
**  reason  of  state,'*  and  the  diplomatic  etiquette 
which  prevented  the  court  from  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  other  ministers, 
and  from  producing  their  letters  and  the  documents 
in  which  they  were  implicated,  we  might  have 
been  better  able  to  form  an  opinion,  f 

The  king  took  possession  of  the  estates  of  the 
conspirators,  but  for  some  time  refused  to  give  away 
any  of  their  lands  to  his  covetous  courtiers.  Lord 
Cobham,  whose  understanding  did  not  improve  un- 
der imprisonment  and  poverty,  was,  after  some  few 
years,  rather  suffered  to  stray  out  of  his  prison  in 
the  Tower  than  released  in  form :  he  did  not  wander 
far;  a  beggar,  and  an  object  of  contempt, he  found 
an  asylum  in  a  miserable  house  in  the  Minories, 
belonging  to  one  who  had  formerly  been  his  ser- 
vant, and  upon  whose  charity  he  meanly  threw 
himself.  There,  in  a  wretched  loft,  accessible  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  he  died,  probably  of  starvation, 
in  1619,  the  year  after  the  bloody  execution  of 
Raleigh.  The  Lord  Grey  was  more  closely  looked 
to ;  and  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  in  1614. 
Raleigh  remained  in   the   same  fortress  till  the 

•  Cecil  uld  that  the  king'i  object  was  to  tee  how  far  Cobham,  at 
hii  death,  would  make  ipm><>  b^*  aecmatiotii  of  Raleigh. 

t  Beanmoiit,  the  Prrnch  amhauador,  told  his  court,  in  one  of  his 
dispatches,  that  in  the  month  of  August  a  Scotchman  had  been  taken 
at  Dover,  on  his  return  f^m  BruxeUes,  whither  he  had  carried  a 
packet  from  d'Aremberg,  written  upon  his  oonference  with  Lord 
Cobham.  And  Beaumont  Airlher  fetated  that  tlie  Enslish  court 
"  were  satisfied  that  d' Aremberg  bad  encouraged  the  plot,  not  only 
from  the  Seotehman*s  confession,  but  ftom  two  original  letters  of 
d'Aiembwg's,  which  the  king  showed  to  M.  de  Beaumont ;  and  that 
he  (the  ambataador)  was  perfretly  satiftfird  of  Baleieh's  guilt  by 
Tarions  eircnmstances  and  relations  upon  which  he  coaid  absolutely 
depend,  and  by  the  knowledge  he  had  of  his  and  Cobham's  designs, 
f^om  the  proposals  made  to  himself  and  Sully,  and  their  correapond- 
•nee  In  Franee.**— Dispatches;  quoted  by  Carte. 


month  of  March,  1615,  when  we  shall  meet  him 
again,  daring  and  enterprising  as  ever.  Markham, 
Brook8by,and  Copley,  were  banished  the  kingdom. 
Markham  retired  to  the  Low  Countries,  where,  to 
rescue  himself  from  indigence,  he  became  a  spy  to 
Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  an  intriguing  courtier,  and 
cunning  diplomatist,  who  rose  to  eminence  under 
the  patronage  of  Cecil  and  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury.* 

In  declaring  that  he  would  allow  of  no  tolera- 
tion, James  pledged  himself  to  become  a  perse- 
cutor ;  and  there  were  men  about  him  disposed  to 
urge  him  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  penal  sta- 
tutes, both  against  Catholics  and  Puritans.     The 
former,  knowing  their  weakness,  were  silent ;  but 
the  Puritans  soon  drew  up  what  they  called  their 
**  millennary  petition  ;"t  wherein  they  called  for 
reformation  of  certain  ceremonies  and  abuses  in 
the  church,  and  for  a  cor\ference.     The  latter 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  James,  who  deemed 
himself  the  most  learned  and   perfect  of  contro- 
versialists, loved  above  all  others.     To  his  ears 
there  was  no  music  in  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit- 
stirring  drum,  the  ear-  piercing  fife ;  but  he  en- 
joyed the  thumping  of  thick  folios  of  dusty  divi- 
nity, the  eager  voices  of  polemics,  and  disputation, 
for  disputation's  sake,  particularlv  when,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  sure  to  have  the  better  of 
the  disputants,  whatever  he  had  of  the  argument. 
Me  had,  besides,  a  long-standing  debt  to  square 
with  the  Puritans,  who  had  not  merely  been  a 
main  cause  of  his  unhappy  mother's  defamation 
and  ruin — ^this   he  might  have  overlooked — but 
they  had  also  set  his  authority  at  nought,  contra- 
dicted him  and  pestered  him  from  his  cradle  till 
his  departure  for  England,  and  had  made  him 
drain  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  its  very  dregs.     He 
had  been  obliged  to  fall  in  with  their  views  of  church 
government,  to  conform  to  their  gloomy  creed ;  and, 
as  he  must  be  doing,  he  had  at  one  time  taken 
up  the  pen  to  proclaim  them  the  only  church  of 
Christ,  and4iad  delivered  to  them  studied  orations 
in  praise  of  their  orthodoxy  and  godliness :  but 
now  he  no  doubt  hated  them  the  more  for  those 
forced  exercises  of  his  wit  which  he  had  considered 
as  things  necessary  to  prop  him  on  his  throne. 
In  the  general  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  in  1590, 
"  he  stood  up  with  his  bonnet  off,  and  his  hands 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  said,  he  praised  God,  that 
he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  such  a  place,  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  church, 
the  sincerest  (purest)  kirk  in  the  world."    "  The 
church  of  Geneva,"  continued  the  royal  orator, 
"  keeps  pasch  and  yule  (Easter  and  Christmas) ; 
what  have  they  for  them  ?     They  have  no  institu- 
tion.    As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their 
service  is  a!l  evil-said  mass  in  English ;  they  want 
nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.    I  charge  you, 
my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentle- 
men, and  barons,    to  stand  to  your  purity,   and 

•  HowelU  8tateTrUls.— J aidlne,Crim.Triala.--Weldon.— Wilson. 
— Stow.-Hardnicke  Sute  Papen.-Cayley,  LsCs  of  Raleif h.--01dys. 

t  In  allusion  to  iU  having  nearly  a  thousand  sisnatnres  of  clcrgy- 
mett  atUohed  to  it.   Tlie  exact  nnmber  was  eight  bandied. 
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to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  Bame;  and  I,  for- 
sooth, as  long  as  1  brook  my  life,  shall  maintain 
the  same."*  From  the  year  1596,  however, 
James  had  gone  upon  a  directly  opposite  tack  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  In  1 598,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  Book,  he  had  completely 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church, 
by  appointing  certain  of  the  clergy  to  hold  seats  in 
parliament,  which  was  in  substance  nothing  else 
than  making  bishops  of  them,  although  he  found 
it  convenient  to  declare  at  the  time  that  '^  he  minded 
not  to  bring  in  papistical  or  Anglican  bishops." 
The  whole  course  of  his  policy  as  to  ecclesiastical 
matters  from  this  time  forwara  tended  to  transform 
the  Scottish  establishment  from  a  Presbyterian  to 
an  Episcopalian  church.  In  1599  he  wrote  and 
published  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry,  his  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  a  master-piece  of 
pedantry,  a  model  of  abuse,  i^ainst  the  Puritans 
and  the  whole  church  polity  of  Scotland !  Nothing, 
he  said,  could  be  more  monstrous  than  parity  or 
equality  in  the  church ; — nothing  more  derogatory 
to  the  kingly  dignity  than  the  independence  of 
preachers.  Therefore  he  advises  his  son  *'  to  take 
heed  to  such  Puritans,  very  pests  in  the  church 
and  commonwealth,  whom  no  deserts  can  oblige — 
neither  oaths  nor  promises  bind, — breathing  no- 
thing but  sedition  and  calumnies,  aspiring  without 
measure,  railing  without  reason,  and  making  their 
own  imaginations  (without  any  warrant  of  the 
word)  the  square  of  their  conscience."  "  I  protest 
before  the  Great  God,"  he  continued,  "  ana  since 
I  am  here  upon  my  testament,  it  is  no  place  for 
me  to  lie  in,  that  ye  shall  never  find  with  any 
highland  or  border  thieves,  greater  ingratitude,  and 
more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with  these  fanatic 
spirits ;  and  suffer  not  the  principal  of  them  to 
brook  your  land,  if  ye  list  to  bit  at  rest;  except  ye 
would  keep  them  for  trying  your  patience,  as 
Socrates  did  an  evil  wife."t 

These  were  the  real  sentiments  of  James ;  but 
the  English  bishops  had  neither  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  steadiness  of  purpose,  nor  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  his  feelings,  and  for  a  while  he 
kept  them  in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  suspense. 
Like  the  chief  personages  in  the  tragi-comedy  at 
Winchester,  Markham,  Cobham,  and  Grey,  who 
did  not  know  but  that  they  were  to  be  beheaded, 
the  bishops,  almost  to  the  last  moment,  did  not 
know  but  that  their  system  would  be  overthrown. 
In  their  anxiety  they  implored  for  a  private  con- 
ference with  the  king,  who,  even  then,  is  said  to 
have  played  the  Puritan,  and  to  have  carried  this 
humour  so  far  that  the  prelates  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  before  him,  and  entreated  him 
neither  to  alter  the  church  government,  nor  give 
the  Dissenters  victory  in  the  disputation  about  to 
be  held,  lest  the  Popish  recusants  should  say  that 

*  Caldenrood.  Hiit.  of  Charch  of  Scotland. 

t  King  James's  Works.  He  afterwards  said  to  his  English 
bbhops  and  eourtier»— "  I  will  tell  yon.  I  have  lived  among  this 
tort  of  men  (Puritans  or  Presbyterians)  ever  since  I  was  ten  years 
old  ^  but  I  may  say  of  myself,  as  CMMt  $aid  <^ himself,  though  I  lived 
among  them,  ye^  since  I  had  abUity  to  Jndge.  I  was  nem  of  them.*' 


they  had  just  'cause  to  insult  them  as  men  who 
had  travailed  to  bind  them  to  that  which  was  now 
confessed  to  be  erroneous.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
1604,  James  held  his  first  field-day  in  his  privy 
chamber  at  Hampton  Court.  On  the  one  side 
were  arrayed  nearly  twenty  bishops  and  high  dig- 
nitaries of  the  established  church,  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  and  sundry  courtiers,  all  determined 
to  applaud  to  the  skies  the  royal  wisdom  and 
learning:  on  the  other  side  were  only  four  re- 
forming preachers — Doctors  Reynolds  and  Sparks, 
professors  of  divinity  at  Oxford ;  and  Knewstubs 
and  Chatterton,  of  Cambridge:  the  king  sate 
high  above  them  all  "  proudly  pre-eminent,"  as 
moderator.  On  the  first  day  the  learned  doctors 
did  not  enter  upon  the  real  controversy,  but,  after 
a  day's  rest,  they  met  again  on  the  16th,  when  the 
Puritans  proceeded  roundly  to  business,  beginning 
by  demanding,  among  other  things,  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  should  be  revised ;  that  the 
cap  and  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
baptism  by  women,  confirmation,  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  marriage,  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha, 
the  bowing  at  3ie  name  of  Jesus,  should  all  be  set 
aside;  that  non-residence  and  pluralities  in  the 
church  should  not  be  suffered,  nor  the  commen- 
dams  held  by  the  bishops ;  that  unnecessary  ex- 
communications should  cease,  as  also  the  obligation 
of  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  The 
bishops  chose  to  make  their  chief  stand  upon  the 
ceremonies,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
Articles;  and  London  and  Winchester,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  deans,  spoke  vehemendy  and  at 
great  length.  Then,  without  listening  to  the  four 
Puritans,  James  himself  took  up  the  argument, 
and  combated  for  the  Anglican  orthodoxy,  in  a 
mixed  strain  of  pedantry,  solemnity,  levity,  and 
buffoonery.  He  talked  of  baptism,  public  and 
private,  of  confirmation,  of  marriage,  of  excommu- 
nication, and  absolution,  which  latter  he  declared 
to  be  apostolical  and  a  very  good  ordinance.  But, 
as  it  has  been  remarked,  it  would  be  endless  to 
relate  all  he  said,  for  he  loved  speaking,  and  was 
in  his  element  whilst  disputing.  In  the  heat  of 
his  argument  he  treated  St.  Jerome  very  disre- 
spectfully, for  saying  that  bishops  were  not  by 
divine  ordination,  closing  his  speech  with  this 
short  aphorism  :— "  No  bishop,  no  king."  When 
he  was  tired.  Dr.  Reynolds  was  allowed  to  talk  a 
a  little.  The  doctor  stated  his  objections  to  the 
Apocrypha,  which  was  ordered  to  be  read  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  particularly  to  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  James  called  for  a  Bible, 
expounded  a  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus  in  his  own 
way,  and  then  turning  to  his  applauding  lords, 
said,  "  What  trow  ye  make  these  men  so  angry 
with  Ecclesiasticus  ?  By  my  soul,  I  think  Eccle- 
siasticus was  a  bishop,  or  they  would  never  use 
him  so."  The  bishops  smiled  decorously — the 
courtiers  grinned.  In  answer  to  a  question  started 
by  the  abashed  and  browbeaten  Puritans — How 
far  an  ordinance  of  the  church  could  bind  without 
impeaching  Christian  liberty?  he  said  «*  he  would 
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not  argue  that  point,  but  answer  therein  as  kings 
are  wont  to  do  in  parliament,  le  roy  s^avisera^ 
adding  withal,  that  the  query  smelled  very  rankly 
of  Anabaptism."  And  then  he  trild  a  story  about 
Mr.  John  Black,  a  Scottish  preacher,  who  had  im- 
pudently told  him  that  matters  of  ceremony  in  the 
church  ought  to  be  left  in  Christian  liberty  to 
every  man.  "  But,"  added  James,  "  I  will  none 
of  that;  I  will  have  one  doctrine  and  one  dis* 
cipline — one  religion,  in  substance  and  in  cere- 
mony.*' It  would  have  been  policy  to  act  and 
speak  as  if  from  a  spiritual  conviction  that  Episco- 
pacy was  preferable  to  Presbytery,  and  essential  to 
salvation ;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  James  was 
all  his  life  rather  a  bold  liar  than  a  good  dis- 
sembler ;  *  and  he  soon  let  out  the  very  worldly 
motives  of  his  preference,  which  had  their  roots  in 
his  high  notions  about  the  royal  •prerogative  and 
supremacy.  «  If,'*  he  said,  •*  you  aim  at  a  Scot- 
tish Presbytery,  it  agreeth  with  monarchy  as  God 
with  the  devil.  Then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will, 
and  Dick  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasure  censure 
me,  and  my  council,  and  all  our  proceedings. 
Then  Will  shall  stand  up  and  say.  It  must  be 
thus  :  then  Dick  shall  reply  and  say.  Nay,  marry 
but  we  will  have  it  thus;  and,  therefore,  here  I 
must  once  more  reiterate  my  former  speech,  and 
say,  le  roy  s^aviseraV  Reynolds  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  acutest  logicians  and  most  learned 
divines  then  in  the  kingdom,  but  James  treated 
him  in  this  manner: — "Well,  Doctor,  have  you 
anything  more  to  say  ?'*  The  Doctor,  who  had 
been  constantly  interrupted  and  insulted,  replied, 
"No,  please  your  majesty."  Then  the  king  told 
him,  that  if  he  and  his  fellows  had  disputed  thus 
lamely  in  a  college,  and  he,  the  king,  been  mode- 
rator, he  would  have  had  them  fetched  up  and 
flogged  for  dunces;  that,  if  this  was  all  they  could 
eay  for  themselves,  he  would  have  them  conform, 
or  hurry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  worse. 
On  the  morrow  of  this  elorious  day  James  rested 
from  his  labours.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  he 
Bgnin  assembled  the  bishops,  and  deans,  and  lords 
of  the  council ;  but  the  dissenting  divines  were 
not  admitted  till  a  late  hour,  and  then  not  to  renew 
the  disputation,  but  only  to  implore  that  conformity 
should  not  be  enforced  till  after  a  certain  interval. 
James  granted  their  request,  dismissed  them,  and 
(gloried  in  the  victory  he  had  obtained.  The 
bishops  and  courtly  ministers  had  not  waited  for 
the  finale  to  shower  down  their  plaudits.  Ban- 
croft, Bishop  of  London,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees  in  a  paroxysm  of  gratitude  and  adoration, 
had  protested  during  one  of  the  acts,  '*  that  his 
heart  melted  with  joy,  and  made  haste  to  acknow- 
ledge unto  Almighty  God  the  singular  mercy  in 
giving  them  such  a  king,  as,  since  Christ's  time, 
the  like  had  not  been."t  Whitgift,  the  primate, 
without  falling  upon  his*  knees,  exclaimed,  that 
undoubtedly  his  majesty  spake  by    the  special 

*  Mr.  HalUm,  Const.  Hlit. 

t  Uaneroa  b«(l  been  on  liU  kneet  before,  to  beteech  hu;  nnjcity 
"  to  ttop  tbe  mouth  of  a  Kbismatic." 
VOL.   III. 


assistance  of  God's  spirit.  And  that  the  laity 
might  not  be  left  all  behind,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Ellesmere  said,  that  the  king  and  the  priest  had 
never  been  so  wonderfully  united  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  the  temporal  lords  generally  applauded 
his  majesty's  speeches  as  proceeding  from  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  from  an  understanding  heart.* 
This  was  pretty  well !  but  not  the  most  grateful  of 
bishops,  nor  the  most  servile  of  courtiers,  could 
praise  James  more  than  James  praised  himself. 
"  I  peppered  them  soundly,"  said  he ;  "  they  fled 
me  from  argument  to  argument  like  schoolboys." 
And  he  soon  after  wrote  a  most  conceited  letter  to 
one  Blake,  boasting  of  his  own  superior  logic  and 
learning.  In  his  wisdom,  however,  and  of  his  own 
prerogative,  without  consulting  either  the  bishops 
or  narliament,  he  thought  proper  to  make  a  few 
slight  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
the  church  service ;  but  this  step  irritated  or  afflicted 
the  high  churchmen,  without  reconciling  any  of 
their  opponents  to  their  discipline.  Shortly  after 
the  conference  he  put  forth  a  proclamation  com- 
manding all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officers  strictly 
to  enforce  conformity,  and  admonishing  all  men 
not  to  expect  nor  attempt  any  further  alteration  iu 
the  church.f  Some  months  later,  when  he  was 
hunting  near  Newmarket,  a  deputation  of  Puritan 
ministers  waited  upon  him  to  present  a  petition  for 
further  time  that  their  consciences  might  be  better 
satisfied.  According  to  his  courtiers,  he  again 
argued  the  matter  very  fully,  and  put  them  to  a 
non-plus.  X  ' 

But  the  king  loved  hunting  as  much  as  he  loved 
polemics,  and  a  proclamation  was  devised,  that 
none  should  come  to  him  on  hunting  days — ^which 
days  of  sport  occupied  one  half  of  Jameses  year ! 
He  had  already  enjoined  the  bishops  to  proceed 
against  all  their  clergy  who  did  not  conform  and 
observe  his  orders.  Whitgift  died — some  said  of 
mortification  at  the  king's  interference — and  Ban- 
croft, who  succeeded  him  in  the  primacy,  wanted 
no  royal  spur  to  urge  him  on  in  the  paths  of  perse- 
cution and  severity.  Three  hundred  clergymen 
were  driven  from  their  livings  to  poverty — some  to 
wander  in  foreign  countries,  some  to  suffer  with 
their  wives  and  children  absolute  want  at  home. 
Ten  leading  men  of  those  who  had  presented  the 
millenary  petition  were  arrested ;  the  judges  de- 
clared, in  the  Star  Chamber,  that  theirs  was  an 
offence  fineable  at  discretion  and  very  near  to 
treason  and  felony,  as  it  tended  to  sedition  and 
rebellion ;  and  they  were  all  committed  to  prison. 
Spies,  such  as  had  been  trained  to  the  work  in 
hunting  down  Papists  and  private  masses,  found 
their  way  to  prayer-meetings  and  secret  conven- 

*  "Tlie  kiDi(  talked  much  Latin, ond  diipnted  willi  Dr.neyttold*  at 
Hampton  ;  but  he  raiher  uied  upbraidiogf  than  arKomcntv,  and  told 
the  petitioners  thnt  th<^y  wanted  to  strip  Christ  again ;  and  bid  them 


^  ity  BX>oke  1>y  the  power  of  Inspiration.    I  wist  not 
what  they  mean ;  but  tbe  spirit  was  rather  Ibul- mouthed.'*— Har- 


away  with  tlieir  snivrlUnff Tlie  bishops  seemed  much  pleased, 

and  said  his  majestv  spoke  1>y  the  power  of  inspiration.    I  wist  nol 
what  they  mean;       '  '^  -       -    . 

ringttm,  Nuga  Ant. 

t  Fuller,  Church  Hist.— Howell,  State  Trials.— Barlow  (Bishop  of 
Chichester),  in  Phoenix  Britannicus.~-Kymer.—>Winwood.  — Har- 
rington, Nug.  Ant.— Hearne,  Titus  Lirius.— Calderwood.— Naale 
Hist.  Puritans. 

I  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  in  Lodge's  lllaslratloii*. 
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tides  ;  and  the  gaols  of  the  kingdom  soou  began 
to  be  crowded  with  unlicensed  preachers.  The 
Puritans  soon  added  to  a  contempt  of  the  king's 
person  a  hatred  of  the  whole  system  of  government. 
Still,  however,  they  were  as  distant  as  ever  from 
any  notion  of  toleration ;  and  when  James  pro- 
ceeded to  a  still  more  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Catholics,  they  only  complained  that  he  was  not 
sharp  and  rigorous  enough.  Even  while  smarting 
themselves  under  the  iron  rod  of  a  despotic  church, 
they  did  not  conceal  that  their  wish  and  object  was 
to  get  the  rod  into  their  own  hands,  that  they 
might  enforce  upon  all  a  strict  conformity  to  their 
own  peculiar  doctrines. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  notwithstanding 
their  great  loss  of  spirit,  that  James  would  face  an 
English  parliament  so  bravely  as  a  few  intimidated 
preachers.  The  pestilence  was  for  many  months 
a  sufficient  reason  for  not  calling  one;  and  his 
first  parliament  was  not  assembled  till  the  1 9th 
of  March,  1604,  or  until  he  had  been  nearly  a  year 
on  the  throne.  There  were  probably  few  people 
in  England  or  anywhere  else,  that  had  taken  the 
pains  to  read  his  pedantic  writings;  but  those 
who  had  done  so  must  have  known  that  he  had 
expressed  the  greatest  contempt  for  all  parliaments. 
In  his  discourse  *  On  the  True  Law  of  Free  Mo- 
narchies, or  the  Reciproque  and  Mutual  Duty 
betwixt  a  Free  King  and  his  Natural  Subjects,' 
which  had  been  printed  in  Scotland  some  years 
before,  he  had  stated  in  the  broadest  terms,  that 
the  duty  of  a  king  was  to  command — that  of  a 
subject  to  obey  in  all  things ;  that  kings  reigned 
by  divine  right,  and  were  raised  by  the  Almighty 
above  all  law ;  that  a  sovereign  might  daily  make 
statutes  and  ordinances,  and  inflict  such  punish- 
ments as  he  thought  meet,  without  any  advice  of 
parliament  or  estates ;  that  general  laws  made  pub- 
licly in  parliament  might,  by  the  king's  authority, 
be  privately  mitigated  or  suspended  upon  causes 
known  only  to  himself;  and  that,  "  although  a 
good  king  will  frame  all  his  actions  to  be  according 
to  the  law,  yet  he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his 
own  will  and  for  example-giving  to  his  subjects." 
Even  in  his  proclamation  for  calling  together  this, 
his  flrst  parliament,  he  studiously  put  forth  his 
lofty  notions  about  the  prerogative,  and  schooled 
his  subjects  as  to  the  representatives  whom  they 
were  to  choose.  For  several  reigns — certainly 
under  all  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  dynasty — the 
court  had  constantly  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  elections ;  but  they  had  done  so  with  address^ 
and  had  not  made  any  pedantic  exposition  of  the 
thing  as  a  fixed  principle  of  government.  James, 
on  the  contrary,  was  ostentatious  :  he  ordered  that 
if  any  returns  of  members  were  found  to  be  made 
contrary  to  the  instructions  contained  in  this  his  pro- 
clamation, the  same  should  be  rejected  as  unlawful 
and  insufficient,  and  the  cities  or  boroughs  fined  for 
making  them ;  and  any  person,  knight,  citizen,  or 
burgess  elected  contrary  to  the  purport,  effect,  and 
true  meaning  of  the  proclamation,  should  be  fined 
and  imprisoned.    The  electors  were  commanded  to 


avoid  "all  persons^  noted^  in*  religion  for 'their 
superstitious  blindness  one  way,  or  for  their  tur- 
bulent humour  otherways"— that  is,'  they  were  to 
elect  neither  Catholics  nor  Puritans.  But,  in 
spite  of  king  and  proclamation,  this  parliament 
swarmed  with  Puritans,  who  had  naturally  more 
courage  and  confidence  than  their  four  baited 
preachers  at  Hampton  Court  Indeed,  the  Com- 
mons met  him  on.  their  threshold  with  a  debate 
about  privilege.  At  the  election  for  Buckingham- 
shire—that county  by  a  series  of  curious  circum- 
stances so  distinguished  in  the  struggle  between 
the  people  and  the  Stuarts — Sir  Francis  Goodwin 
had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  Sir  John  Fortes- 
cue,  the  court  candidate  and  a  privy  councillor; 
and  the  writ  had  been  duly  returned  into  Chancery. 
Goodwin,  some  years  before,  had  been  outlawed : 
his  return  was,  therefore,  sent  back  to  the  sheriff 
as  contrary  to  the  late  proclamation;  and,  on  a 
second  election,  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  chosen. 
But  the  Commons  objected  to  these  proceedings, 
and,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  voted  that 
Goodwin  was  lawfully  elected  and  returned,  and 
that  he  ought  to  take  his  seat,  and  not  Fortescue. 
The  Lords,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Dr.  Hone,  requested  that  the  matter  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses, 
"  first  of  all  before  any  other  matters  were  pro- 
ceeded in."  The  Commons  replied  with  spirit, 
that  they  conceived  it  did  not  stand  with  the 
honour  of  their  House  to  give  any  account  of  their 
proceedings  and  doings.  The  Lords  rejoined, 
through  Coke,  that,  diey  having  acquainted  his 
majesty  with  the  business,  his  highness  **  con- 
ceived himself  engaged  and  touched  in  honour 
that  there  might  be  some  conference  of  it  between 
the  two  houses."  Upon  this  message  the  Commons 
sent  their  Speaker  and  a  good  number  of  their 
members  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  explain  why  they 
could  not  confer  with  the  lords  on  any  such  subject. 
James  was  greatly  chagrined;  he  insisted  that 
they  ought  not  ,to  meddle  with  the  returns,  and 
directed  them  to  confer  with  the  judges.  The 
Commons,  after  a  warm  debate,  unanimously 
agreed  not  to  have  a  conference  with  the  judges  ; 
but  they  drew  up  a  written  statement,  in  reply  to 
his  majesty's  objections,  and  sent  the  paper  to  the 
lords,  requesting  them  to  deliver  it  to  the  king  and 
be  mediators  with  his  majesty  in  their  behalf. 
This  was  moderate  enough.  James,  who  liked  to 
do  things  in  an  odd  way,  sent  privately  for  the 
Speaker,  and  told  him  that  he  was  now  much 
puzzled  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case;  but 
after  some  logical  splitting'  of  straws,  he  com^ 
mandedj  *'  as  an  absolute  king,"  that  there  might 
be  a  conference  between  the  house  and  the  judges. 
When  the  Speaker  delivered  this  message  "  there 
grew  some  amazement  and  silence."  But  at  last 
one  stood  up  and  said :  "  The  prince's  command 
is  like  a  thunderbolt;  his  command  upon  our 
allegiance  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion !  To  his  com- 
mand there  is  no  contradiction;  but  how  or  in 
what  manner  we  should  proceed  to  perform  obe- 
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dience,  that  will  be  the  question."  It  was  at 
length  resolved  to  confer  with  the  judges  in  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  council,  and  the  Commons 
named  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
conference  the  king,  after  some  wheedling,  gently 
suggested  that  both  Goodwin  and  Fortescue  should 
be  excluded,  and  a  new  writ  issued.  The  Com- 
mons, who  had  been  disputing  the  point  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  accepted  the  compromise  with  joy, 
being  anxious  **to  remove  all  impediments  to 
their  worthy  and  weighty  causes."  This  joy, 
however,  was  not  universal;  and  some  members 
said  that,  by  giving  up  Gk)odwin's  election,  they 
had  drawn  on  themselves  the  reproach  of  incon- 
stancy and  levity.  But  James  felt  as  if  they  had 
gained  a  victory  over  his  absolute  prerogative,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  session,  he  was  vexed  by  other 
demonstrations.*  The  Commons  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  monopolies,  which,  in  spite  of  James's 
proclamation,  seem  to  have  flourished  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  ever.  They  also  attacked  the  mon- 
strous abuses  of  purveyance,  and  the  incidents  of 
feudal  tenure,  by  which,  among  other  things,  the  king 
became  guardian  to  wards,  and  received  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  estates  till  they  came  of  age,  without 
accounting  for  the  money.  The  Commons  asserted 
that,  notwithstanding  the  six  and  thirty  statutes 
which  had  been  made  to  check  the  evil,  the  prac- 
tice of  purveyance  was  enforced  by  the  Board  of 
Green-Cloth,  who  punished  and  imprisoned  on 
their  own  warrant ;  that  the  royal  purveyors  did 
what  they  list  in  the  country,  seizing  carts,  car^ 
riages,  horses,  and  provisions ;  felling  trees  with- 
out the  owners'  consent,  and  exacting  labour  from 
the  people,  which  they  paid  for  very  badly,  or  not 
at  all.  On  the  subject  of  wardships  they  were 
equally  cogent,  and  the  disgust  at  this  lucrative 
tyranny  was  increased  by  the  popular  belief  that 
Cecil  derived  a  good  part  of  his  enormous  in- 
come from  this  particular  branch  of  the  pre- 
rogative. This  grievance,  with  others,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  in  which  the  rising  Francis 
Bacon  played  a  conspicuous  part,  trying  to  unite 
the  opposite  characters  of  a  patriot  and  courtier,  a 
reformer^  and  sycophant.  Speaking  before  the 
king  in  coimcil,  he  said  that  the  king's  was  the 
voice  of  God  in  man, — ^the  good  spirit  of  God  in 
the  mouth  of  man.  But  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  could  speak  boldly  of  the  abuses  of  go- 
vernment and  the  8u£ferings  of  the  people.  The 
Lords  refused  to  go  with  the  Commons,  and,  in 
the  end,  and  by  their  advice,  the  matter  was 
dropped  as  premature,  and  somewhat  unseasonable 
in  the  king's  first  parliament.    None  of  the  other 

•  At  tli«lr  (Inr meeting,  the  Commoni,  who  were  fhlly  awRie  of 
Jame«'»  high  fnvfeneione.  took  eare  to  tell  him,  by  Oie  month  of  their 
Spe«h«r.tbat  he  oonid  not  be  alawgWer  by  hlmtelf.— " that  new 
laWb  eonld  not  be  Institated,  nor  imperfect  laws  reformed,  nor  incon* 
Tcnient  Uwt  abrag«tod  by  any  other  power  than  that  of  the  high 
court  of  parlUment.~that  to.  by  the  agreement  of  the  oomnwms.  the 
■ceord  of  the  lorde,  and  the  aeu^nt  of  the  eovereigu."  And  at  the 
end  of  the  eeitlon  they  told  htmr-"  Yoor  majeety  would  be  mlt- 
infarmed  if  any  man  should  deliver  that  the  king*  of  EngUnd  have 
any  abeohUe  power  In  themielTee  either  to  alter  religion,  or  make 
*oy  Uwa  conevraing  the  eame.  otherwitelthan  at  in  temporal  cauaea, 
by  consent  of  parliament.** 


proposed  reforms  were  carried,  or  even  pushed; 
but  as  the  court  did  not  seem  inclined  to  yield  any- 
thing, the  Commons  resolved  not  to  be  over  ge- 
nerous with  the  people's  money.  They  passed  the 
usual  bill,  granting  tonnage  and  poundage  for  the 
king's  life,  and  there  they  stopped,  without  hinting 
at  any  further  supplies.  James,  though  in  great 
want  of  money,  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  dig- 
nity, and  apprehending  that  a  demand  on  his  part 
would  be  met  with  a  fiat  refusal,  he  sent  down  a 
message  to  the  Commons,  begging  them  not  to 
enter  upon  the  business  of  a  subsidy.  The  Com- 
mons having  a  fearful  eye  to  a  relapse  into  Popery, 
urgently  pressed  for  execution  of  the  x)enal  statutes 
against  Catholics.  As  the  bishops,  into  whose 
arms  James  had  thrown  himself,  united  with  the 
Puritans  in  these  demands,  no  opposition  was 
encountered,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  divisions  of 
Protestants  increased  the  severity  of  the  existing 
laws.  On  the  Ith  of  July  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  7th  of  February  of  the  following 
year.; 

Meanwhile  the  new  king  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  hunting,  his  love  of  field-sports  increasing  with 
his  means  of  gratifying  it.  Whitehall,  London, 
the  scenes  of  business  and  ceremony,  were  all 
deserted  for  Royston  and  Newmarket.  The  afiairs 
of  the  state  might  wait,  but  James  would  not  lose 
his  sport.  Men  first  wondered,  and  then  began  to 
complain  and  to  satirise.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  **  a  reasonable  pretty  jest"  was  played  oflf  at 
Royston.  **  There  was  one  of  the  king's  special 
hounds,  called  Jowler,  missing  one  day.  The 
king  was  much  displeased  that  he  was  wanted; 
notwithstanding,  went  a  hunting.  The  next  day, 
when  they  were  on  the  field,  Jowler  came  in 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  hounds ;  the  king  was  told 
of  him,  and  was  very  glad ;  and,  looking  on  him, 
spied  a  paper  about  his  neck,  and  in  the  paper 
was  written :  *  Good  Mr.  Jowler,  we  pray  you 
speak  to  the  king  (for  he  hears  you  every  day,  and 
so  doth  he  not  us)  that  it  will  please  his  majesty  to 
go  back  to  London,  for  else  the  country  will  be 
undone :  all  our  provision  is  spent  already,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  entertain  him  longer.'  It  was  taken 
for  a  jest,  and  so  passed  over,  for  his  majesty 
intends  to  lie  there  yet  a  fortnight."*  Except  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  none  of  the  council, — no  not  a 
clerk  of  the  council  nor  privy  signet, — was  with 
his  majesty  the  while.  A  little  later,  Matthew 
Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  writmg  to  Cecil, 
then  Lord  Cranbome,  against  Papists  and  recu- 
sants, took  the  liberty  to  offer  some  advice  about 
the  king's  long  absences.  "  I  confess,"  says  the 
prelate,  '*  that  I  am  not  to  deal  in  state  matters, 
yet,  as  one  that  honoureth  and  loveth  his  most 
excellent  majesty  with  all  my  heart,  I  wish  less 


*  Lodge,  Illu»tratiooB.  The  letter  containing  the  anecdote  about 
the  hound,  or  "Mr.  Jowler"  (ai  old  Shre^itbury  indorsed  it),  waa 
written  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  by  Mr.  Edmund  Lasc^Ue*.  who 
appears  to  have  lost  the  king's  favour  by  his  jokes.  He  wasted  the 
whole  of  his  small  fortune  at  court  without  gaining  preferment :  and 
i  n  1609  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  continent  Irom  his  creditors, 
leaving  a  wife  and  three  children  behind  t;<m  in  absolute  want. 
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wasting  of  the  treasure'  of  the  reahn,  and  more 
moderation  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  hunting,  both 
that  poor  men's  com  may  be  less  spoiled  and  other 
his  majesty's  subjects  more  spared."  Cecil  wrote 
a  truly  courtier-like  reply  to  the  archbishop, 
telling  him  that,  as  for  the  toleration  in  religion, 
which  he  seemed  to  fear;  he  well  knew  that  no 
creature  living  durst  propound  it  to  his  religious 
sovereign ;  and  that,  as  for  the  hunting,  "  as  it 
was  a  praise  in  the  good  Emperor  Trajan  to  be 
disposed  to  such  man-like  and  active  recreations, 
so  ought  it  be  a  joy  to  him  to  behold  the  king  of 
so  able  a  constitution,  promising  long  life  and  a 
plentiful  posterity."  Cecil  caused  both  letters  to 
be  laid  before  his  majesty  by  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, who  presently  reported  to  his  ally  the 
impression  they  had  produced  on  the  royal  mind. 
"  He  was  merry  at  the  first,"  says  the  earl,  "  till, 
as  I  guessed,  he  came  to  the  wasting  of  the  trea- 
sure, and  the  immoderate  exercise  of  hunting.  He 
began,  then,  to  alter  countenance,  and,  in  the  end, 
said  it  was  the  foolishest  letter  that  he  ever  read, 
and  yours  an  excellent  answer,  paying  him  soundly, 
but  in  good  and  fair  terms."*  In  the  same 
epistle  Worcester  informed  his  friend  that  his 
majesty  meant  to  go  from  Royston  to  Newmarket, 
to  hunt  there  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  from 
Newmarket  to  hunt  at  Thetford.  Whither  he 
would  have  gone  hunting  after  this  is  not  known ; 
but,  in  the  month  of  March,  Worcester  entreated 
Sir  James  Hay  not  to  urge  the  king  any  further, 
and  Hay  considerately  promised  that  he  would 
not.  During  these  ambulatory  proceedings  the 
Puritan  ministers,  whom  the  new  primate,  Ban- 
croft, (quaintly  described  as  "  a  man  of  a 
rough  temper  and  a  stout  foot-ball  player,")  t  had 
been  active  in  expelling  from  their  livings  in  the 
church,  gave  James  some  disturbance  by  waiting 
upon  him  to  present  petitions,  and  their  party 
caused  him  fiirther  trouble  by  writing  and  printing 
certain  letters.  Against  the  authors  of  these 
papers,  and  against  others  who  had  ventured  to 
remonstrate,  James  let  loose  Cecil,  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  his  **  little  beagle."  Upon 
quitting  the  sports  of  the  field  his  serious  attention 
was  devoted  to  solve  the  problem,  whether  a  man 
could  preach  good  sermons  and  speak  exceeding 
good  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  his  sleep,  being,  when 
awake,  no  divine,  and  ignorant  of  both  those 
learned  languages.  "  The  king  took  delight,  by 
the  line  of  his  reason,  to  sound  the  depths  of  such 
impostors.  The  man,  who  practised  physic  in  the 
day  and  preached  by  night,  was  Richard  Haddock, 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  all  the  fellows  and 
scholars  of  the  college  were  wont  to  go  and  hear 
him  preach  in  his  sleep,  as  they  would  go  to  any 
regular  sermon ;  and  though  some  of  his  auditory 
were  willing  to  silence  him,  by  pulling,  hauling, 
and  pinching  him,  yet  would  he  pertinaciously 
persist  to  the  end  of  his  discourse,  sleeping  all  the 


*  Lodge,  lUiutraltoas. 
t  Coke,  Delectioiu 


while."*  And,  to  'complete  the  miraculous  story, 
when  he  awoke  he  knew  nothing  of  what  he  had 
said,  but  wondered  to  see  so  many  persons  around 
him.  All  this  was  told  the  king  by  two  or  three 
persons  that  had  heard  him,  and  the  king,  thinking 
it  a  very  strange  thing,  sent  for  him  to  court 
There  Haddock  was  put  into  a  room  to  preach  and 
sleep  to  the  king,  who  summoned  Lord  Pembroke, 
J^rd  Chandos,  Lord  Danvers,  Lord  Marr  and 
others  to  assist  him  in  the  weighty  business.  This 
conclave  sate  up  a  whole  night  to  hear  him.  *'  And 
when  the  time  came  in  which  the  preacher  thought 
it  was  fit  for  him  to  be  asleep,  he  began  very 
orderly  with  a  prayer,  then  took  a  text  of  Scripture 
and  divided  it  into  heads,  which  he  explained  sig- 
nificantly enough,  but  afterwards  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion against  the  pope,  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  the  last  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  so  concluded  sleeping."!  Haddock 
was  allowed  to  rest  till  the  next  morning,  "  when 
the  king  in  private  handled  him  so  like  a  cunning 
surgeon  that  he  found  out  the  sore  place,  making 
him  confess,  not  only  his  sin  and  error  in  the  act, 
but  the  cause  that  urged  him  to  it."  This  weighty 
business  occupied  several  days,  and  the  members 
of  his  council  wrote  and  received  long  letters  about 
it.  In  the  end,  the  king  forgave  him  graciously, 
upon  promise  that  he  would  never  do  the  like 
again,  and  sent  him  back  to  Oxford.}  The  depth 
of  his  majesty's  wonderful  judgment  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  whole  court,  and  James  was 
encouraged  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  such 
pursuits.  But  he  was  now  destined  to  have  more 
serious  work  upon  his  hands. 

The  Catholics,  who  had  expected  toleration  or 
an  approach  to  it,  were  enraged  at  the  increased 
severity  of  the  laws  directed  against  them ;  and 
some  of  them  were  absolutely  maddened  by  the 
persecutions  they  suffered,  and  by  the  heavy  fines 
they  were  constantly  called  upon  to  pay.  Among 
the  sufferers  there  was  one  capable  of  the  most 
daring  deeds.  This  was  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family  and  of  a  good  estate. 
During  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  recanted,  but 
he  soon  returned  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  for  his  youthful  back-sliding 
by  the  ardour  of  his  zeal.  He  had  engaged  in  the 
rash  business  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  pro- 
mised liberty  of  conscience ;  he  had  intrigued  with 
the  court  of  France,  and  with  the  Spanish  court ; 

•  Arthur  Wilson.  Edmund  Lascelles  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury from  court,—"  I  doubt  not  but  your  lordship  hath  heard  of  the 
mau  at  Oxford  that  prcacheUi  in  his  sleep :  it  is  very  true  ;  and  he 
maketh  very  excellent  and  learned  sermons,  by  the  report  of  thogp 
that  have  very  good  judgment,  and  when  he  it  awake  is  .but  a  dull 
fellow,  and  known  to  be  no  great  scholar.  In  those  sermons  that  ho 
maketh  in  his  sleep  he  will  speak  exceeding  good  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  when  he  is  awake  understand  neither  of  the  languages.*' 
— Lodge. 

t  Wilson. 

X  It  is  probable  that  Haddock  was  set  on  by  some  of  the  Dissent- 
ers. Wilson  says,  that  the  *■  canse  that  urged  him  to  it"  was.  "  Uiat 
he  apprehended  himself  as  a  bailed  man  in  the  unhrersity,  being  of 
a  low  eonditiou,  and  if  sometliing  eminent  and  remarkable  did  not 
spring  from  him,  to  give  lire  to  his  reputation,  he  should  never  appear 
anybody."  "  The  king,**  adds  Wilson,  *'  finding  him  ingenuous  in 
his  coufession,  pardoned  hin,  and,  alter  his  recantation  public,  gave 
him  preferment  in  the  chnrch.'* 
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but,  at  last,  seeing  no  hopes  of  assistance  from 
those  quarters,  he  conceived  the  project  of  destroy- 
ing, at  one  blow,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
Horrible  and  desperate  as  was  the  plot,  he  soon 
found  a  few  spirits  as  implacable  and  furious  as  his 
own  to  join  in  it.  The  first  person  to  whom  he 
opened  his  design  was  Thomas  Winter,  a  gentle- 
man of  Worcestershire,  who  had  been  a  soldier  of 
fortune  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  secret  agent  of 
the  English  Catholics  in  Spain.  This  man  was,  at 
first,  overcome  with  horror,  and,  though  Catesby 
removed  his  repugnance  by  drawing  the  most 
frightful  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  their  co- 
religionists, he  would  not  agree  to  the  mighty 
murder  till  they  had  solicited  the  mediation  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  was  then  negociating  with 
James.  Winter  passed  over  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  soon  learned  from  the  Spanish  ambassador 
that  his  court  could  not  get  a  clause  of  toleration 
inserted  in  the  English  treaty.  At  this  moment, 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  co-operate  with 
Catesby,  he  accidentally  encountered,  in  the  town 
of  Ostend,  another  soldier  of  fortune,  an  old  fellow- 
traveller  and  associate.  This  was  Guy,  or  Guido, 
Fawkes,  whom  (knowing  him  to  be  the  most 
daring  of  men)  he  carried  over  to  England, 
without  telling  him  what  particular  service  would 
be  required  at  his  hands.  Fawkes  did  not  come 
for  pay.  It  has  been  customary  to  represent  him 
as  a  low,  mercenary  ruffian,  but  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  a  pure  fanatic,  and  as  much 
a  gentleman  as  the  others.  Before  Winter  and 
Fawkes  had  been  many  days  with  Catesby  in  Jjon- 
don,  they  were  joined  by  two  other  conspirators, 
Thomas  Percy,  a  distant  relation  and  steward  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  John  Wright, 
Percy's  brother-in-law,  who  was  reputed  the  best 


swordsman  in  all  England.  Percy,  during  Eliza- 
beth's time,  had  visited  Edinburgh,  where  James, 
to  secure  what  influence  he  could  command,  had 
promised  *'  to  tolerate  mass  in  a  comer."  He  was 
now  furious  *at  the  king's  broken  promises,  and 
seems  to  have  been  more  headlong  than  any  of 
them — ^more  eager  even  than  Catesby  to  do  some- 
thing, though  as  yet  he  knew  not  what,  for  the 
arch-conspirator  was  cautious  in  his  madness. 
They  all  met  at  Catesby*s  lodgings.  "Well, 
gendemen,"  cried  Percy,  "shall  we  always  talk 
and  never  do  ?"  Catesby  said  that,  before  opening 
the  particulars  of  his  scheme,  they  must  all  take  a 
solemn  oath  of  secrecy.  The  condition  was  ac- 
cepted by  all,  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  they 
met  at  a  lonely  house,  in  the  fields,  beyond  St. 
Clement's  Inn.  "  You  shall  swear  by  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and,  by  the  sacrament  you  now  propose  to 
receive,  never  to  disclose  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
word  or  circumstance,  the  matter  that  shall  be  pro- 
posed to  5'ou  to  keep  secret,  nor  desist  from  the 
execution  thereof  until  the  rest  shall  give  you 
leave."  Such  was  the  form  of  the  oath  which  was 
taken,  on  their  knees,  by  Catesby,  Percy,  Thomas 
Winter,  John  Wyght,  and  Fawkes;  and  im- 
mediately after  they  had  taken  the  oath,  Catesby 
explained  that  his  purpose  was  to  blow  up  the 
Parliament  House  with  gunpowder  the  next  time 
the  king  should  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
then  made  the  means  clear  to  their  comprehension, 
and,  ceasing  this  discoiurse,  led  them  all  to  an  upper 
room  in  the  same  lone  house,  where  they  heard 
mass,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  Father 
Gerard,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
not  admitted  into  the  horrid  secret.  Percy's  zeal 
was  unabated,  and  an  office  he  held  about  the 
court  (he  was  a  gentleman  pensioner)  gave  him 
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facilities  which  the  others  did  not  possess.  Their 
first  object  was  to  secure  a  house  adjoining  the 
parliament  building.  As  Percy,  by  his  office,  was 
obliged  to  live  during  a  part  of  the  year  near  to 
Whitehall,  there  would  appear  nothing  strange  in 
his  taking  a  lodging  in  that  quarter.  After  some 
search  they  found  a  house  held  by  one  Ferris,  as 
tenant  to  Whinneard,  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
wardrobe,  which  seemed  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
This  Percy  hired  in  his  own  name,  by  a  written 
agreement  with  Ferris.*  When  they  took  posses- 
sion they  again  swore  to  be  faithful  and  secret. 
The  back  of  the  house,  or  an  out-building,  leaned 
against  the  very  wall  of  the  Parliament  House. 
Here  they  resolved  to  commence  operations  by 
cutting  away  the  wall  in  order  to  make  a  mine 
through  it.  It  was  an  arduous  task  to  gentlemen 
unaccustomed  to  [manual  labour ;  and  before  they 
could  well  beginj  they  learned  that  the  king  had 
prorogued  parliament  to  the  7th  of  February,  and 
upon  this  news  they  agreed  to  separate,  and,  after 
visiting  their  friends  in  the'country,  to  meet  again 
in  November.  In  the  interval  they  hired  another 
house,  situated  on  the  Lambeth  side  of  the  river. 
Here  they  cautiously  deposited  wood,  gunpowder, 
and  other  combustibles,  which  were  afterwards 
removed,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  by 
night,  to  the  house  at  Westminster.  The  custody 
of  the  house  at  Lambeth  was  committed  to  Robert 
Kay,  a  Catholic  gentleman  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, who  took  the  oath  and  entered  into  the 
plot.  When  the  chief  conspirators  met  again  in 
the  capital,  they  found  themselves  debarred  of  the 
use  of  their  house  Jat  Westminster,  for  the  court 
had  thought  fit  to  accommodate  therein  the  com- 
missioners that  were  engaged  on  James's  pre- 
mature scheme  for  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland. 

While  they  were  waiting  impatiently  for  quiet 
possession  of  the  premises,  several  circumstances 
occurred  that  were  calculated  to  keep  their  deadly 
purpose  alive.  At  the  assizes  held  m  Lancashire 
m  the  preceding  summer,  six  seminary  priests  and 
Jesuits  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  under 
the  statute  of  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  for  remaining 
within  the  realm.  The  judges  who  tried  these 
victims  indulged  in  invectives  against  the  Catho- 
lics in  general,  and  one  of  them  was  said  to  have 
laid  it  down  as  law  to  the  jury,  that  all  persons 
hearing  mass  from  a  Jesuit  or  seminary  priest 
were  guilty  of  felony.  Mr.  Pound,  a  Catholic 
gentleman  then  living  in  Lancashire,  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  who  had  suffered  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king  complaining  gene- 
rally of  the  persecution,  and  in  particular  of  the 
recent  proceedings.  He  was  immediately  seized, 
and  carried  before  the  privy  council,  and,  after  an 
examination,  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Star  Chamber.  In  that  tribunal,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  the  poor  old  gentleman,  unaided  and 
alone,  was  assailed  by  Coke  the  Attorney-General, 

•  The  original  agi cement.  daUd  May  SH,  KOi.  may  be  seeu  Ktbe 
State  Paper  Office. 


Chief  Justice  Popham,  Chancellor  Egerton,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Cecil,  and  several  other  judges  and  members  of 
the  privy  council.  Coke  inveighed  against  the 
whole  body  of  Papists,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  were  so  violent  as  the  Primate  Ban- 
croft. Among  them  they  sentenced  Mr.  Pound 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  both  at  Lancaster 
and  Westminster,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
pounds :  nay,  they  were  near  doing  worse,  for  an 
infamous  proposition  to  nail  the  old  man  to  the 
pillory,  and  cut  off  his  ears,  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  only  one  or  two.  After  this  iniquitous 
sentence  there  was  an  increased  activity  in  hunting 
for  priests  and  levying  fines  on  the  recusants ;  and 
yet  the  zealots  cried  that  this  was  not  enough,  and 
that  the  sword  of  the  law  ought  to  be  sharpened 
at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament. 

At  last,  on  a  dark  December  night,  Catesby  and 
his  confederates  entered  the  house  at  Westminster, 
and  commenced  operations,  having  previously  laid 
in  a  store  of  hard  eggs,  dried  meats,  pasties,  and 
such  provisions  as  would  keep,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion  by  going  or  sending  abroad  for  food. 
They  presently  found  that  the  wall  to  be  penetrated 
was  of  tremendous  thickness,  and  that  more  hands 
would  be  required  to  do  the  work.     Kay  was 
therefore  brought  over  from  the  house  at  Lambeth, 
and  the  party  was  further  reinforced  by  the  enlist- 
ing of  Christopher  Wright,  a  younger  brother  of 
John  Wright,  who  was  already  in  the  plot.    Now, 
in  all,  they  were  seven.     "  All  which  seven,*'  said 
Fawkes  on  his  examination,  '*  were  gentlemen  of 
name  and  blood ;  and  not  any  was  employed  in  or 
about  this  action  (no,  not  so  much  as  in  digging 
and  mining)  that  was  not  a  gentleman.     And  while 
the  others  wrought  I  stood  as  sentinel  to  descry 
any  man  that  came  near ;  and  when  any  man  came 
near  to  the  place,  upon  warning  given  by  me,  they 
ceased  until  they  had  again  notice  from  me  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  we  seven  lay  in  the  house,  and  had  shot 
and  powder,  and  we  all  resolved  to  die  in  that 
place  before  we  yielded  or  were  taken."    They 
lightened,  or,  it  may  be,  sometimes  burthened,  their 
heavy  toil  with  discussions  of  future  plans.    They 
calculated  that  the  king's  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry, 
would  accompany  his  ftither  to  the  opening  of  par- 
liament, and  perish  with  him ;  but  Percy  under- 
took to  secure  Prince  Charles,  and  carry  him  off 
to  a  sure  place  as  soon  as  the  mine  should  be  ex- 
ploded.    Calculating,  however,  on  the  possibility 
of  this  scheme  failing,  they  made  arrangements  for 
carrying  off  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  then 
under  the  care  of  Lord  Harrington  at  his  mansion 
near  Coventry.     Horses  and  armour  were  to  be 
collected  in  Warwickshire.    They  resolved  if  pos- 
sible to  save  all  members  of  the  two  Houses  that 
were  Catholics,  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
safest  mode  of  doing  this.    The  notion  of  applying 
to  the  Catholics  abroad  and  the  pope  was   dis- 
carded as  useless  and  unsafe.   They  were  working 
hard  to  cut  their  way  through  the  stubborn  wall, 
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when  Fawkes  brought  intelligence  that  the  king, 
who  had  no  great  desire  to  meet  that  body  again, 
had  further  prorogued  parliament  from  the  7th  of 
February  to  the  3rd  of  October.  Hereupon  they 
agreed  to  separate  till  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
taking  good  care  not  to  associate  or  meet  abroad, 
and  on  no  account  to  correspond  by  letter  on  any 
point  connected  with  the  plot 

A.D.  1605. — In  the  month  of  January,  Catesby, 
being  at  Oxford,  admitted  two  other  conspirators. 
One  of  these  was  John  Grant,  an  accomplished  but 
moody  gentleman  of  Warwickshire,  who  possessed 
at  Norbrook,  between  the  towns  of  ^Warwick  and 
Stratford-on-Avon,  a  large  and  strong  mansion* 
house,  walled  round  and  moated,  which  seemed 
the  best  possible  place  for  the  reception  of  horses 
and  ammunition.  Lamentation  and  grief  had  been 
carried  within  those  walls  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
Grant's  melancholy  disposition  took  its  rise  from 
the  persecution  he  had  endured.  The  other  was 
Robert  Winter,  the  eldest  brother  of  Thomas 
Winter,  who  was  already  engaged,  and  one  of 
whose  sisters  was  wife  to  Grant  of  Norbrook. 
Shortly  after,  Catesby  suspecting  that  his  servant 
Thomas  Bates  had  an  inkling  of  the  plot,  thought 
it  prudent  to  make  him  a  full  accomplice,  and  bind 
him  by  the  oath  of  secrecy.  This  Bates  was  the 
only  one  not  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman :  he  was 
of  a  mean  station  and  of  weak  character ;  but  his 
obscurity  and  timidity  had  not  saved  )him  from 
the  Elizabethan  persecution.  About  th^  beginning 
of  February  they  all  met  in  the  house  at  West- 


minster, and  resumed  their, painful  toils.  Their 
ears  were  acutely  sensible  to  the  least  sound,  their 
hearts  susceptible  of  supernatural  dread.  They 
heard,  or  fancied  thev  heard,  the  tolling  of  a  bell 
deep  in  the  earth  under  the  parliament-house,  and 
the  noise  was  stopped  by  aspersions  of  holy  water. 
But,  one  morning,  while  working  in  their  mine, 
they  heard  a  loud  rumbling  noise  nearly  over  their 
heads.  There  was  a  pause,— a  fear  that  they  had 
been  discovered ;  but  Fawkes  soon  brought  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  nothing  but  one  Bright  who 
was  selling  off  his  stock  of  coals,  intending  to 
remove  his  business  from  a  cellar  imder  the  par- 
liament-house to  some  other  place.  This  oppor- 
tunitv  seemed  miraculous :  the  cellar  was  imme- 
diately below  the  House  of  Lords;  the  wall  of 
separation  was  not  yet  cut  through,  and  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  they  should  be  able  to 
complete  the  work  without  discovery.  Percy  hired 
the  cellar  of  the  dealer  in  coals;  the  mine  was 
abandoned,  and  they  began  to  remove  thirty-six 
barrels  of  gunpowder  from  the  house  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river.  They  threw  large  stones 
and  bars  of  iron  among  the  powder  to  make  the 
breach  the  greater,  and  they  carefully  covered  over 
the  whole  with  fagots  and  billets  of  wood.  All 
this  was  completed  by  the  month  of  May,  when 
they  once  more  separated.  Fawkes  was  dispatched 
into  Spanish  Flanders  to  win  over  Sir  William 
Stanley  and  Captain  Owen,  who  held  military 
commands  there,  and  who  were  supposed  capable 
of  collecting  a  good  number  of  men,  either  £nglish 
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Catholics  or  foreigners.  Fawkes  returned  in 
August,  having  succeeded  no  further  than  to  obtain 
a  promise  from  Owen  that  he  would  communicate 
with  Stanley,  who  was  at  that  time  absent  in  Spain. 
In  September,  Sir  Edmund  Baynham,  a  gentle- 
man of  an'  ancient  family  in  Gloucestershire,  was 
admitted  into  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  plot,  and 
dispatched  to  Rome,  not  to  reveal  the  project,  but 
to  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Vatican 
when  the  blow  should  be  struck.  The  rest  re- 
mained in  anxious  expectation  of  the  day, — it  was 
near  at  hand, — when  the  king  still  further  proro- 
gued the  parliament  from  the  3rd  of  October  to 
the  5th  of  November.  The  conspirators  thought 
that  they  were  suspected.  Thomas  Winter  under- 
took to  go  into  the  house  on  the  day  on  which  pro- 
rogation was  to  be  made,  and  observe  the  coun- 
tenances and  behaviour  of  the  lords  commissioners. 
He  found  all  tranquil:  the  commissioners  were 
walking  about  and  conversing  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  just  over  the  thirty-six  barrels  of  gun- 
powder :  he  returned,  and  told  his  companions 
that  their  secret  was  safe.  About  Michaelmas  it 
was  agreed  to  admit  three  more  Catholic  gentlemen, 
who  were  known  to  have  a  command  of  ready 
money,  into  the  plot.  The  first  of  these  was  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  of  Drj^stoke,  in  Rutlandshire,  an 
enthusiastic  young  man,  and  a  bosom  friend  of 
Catesby.  Digby  had  immense  estates,  a  young 
wife,  and  two  infant  children;  but,  after  some 
struggle  with  his  domestic  feelings  and  conscience, 
he  yielded  to  Catesby,  promised  to  furnish  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  for  furthering  the  jplot,  and  to 


collect  his  Catholic  friends  on  Dunsmore  Heath 
in  Warwickshire,  by  the  5th  of  November,  as  if 
for  a  hunting  party.  The  second  was  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  of  Coldham  Hall,  Suflfolk,  the  head  of 
a  very  ancient  and  opulent  family.  Like  Digby,  he 
had  long  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Catesby ;  and  his 
romantic  attachment  to  that  chief  conspirator  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  leading  passion  than  his  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  He  had  a  magnificent  stud  of 
horses,  which  made  his  accession  very  desirable. 
Like  most  of  the  others,  he  at  first  shuddered  at 
the  prospect  of  so  much  slaughter,  but  his  scruples 
were  quieted  by  Catesby ;  and,  to  be  near  the 
general  rendezvous  at  Dunsmore,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Clopton,  near  Stratford -on- A  von. 
He  had  suffered  fines  and  prosecutions,  but  he  was 
still  wealthy,  and,  until  entering  the  gunpowder 
treason,  a  peaceful,  happy  man.  The  third  acces- 
sion was  in  Francis  Tresham,  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded his  fatlier  in  a  large  estate  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. Sir  Thomas  had  felt  the  vengeance  of 
the  penal  laws :  he  had  been  brought  before  l)oth 
the  council  and  the  Star  Chamber  in  Elizabeth's 
days ;  he  had  suffered  heavy  fines  and  imprison- 
ments: in  his  own  words,  he  had  undergone 
"  full  twenty  years  of  restless  adversity  and  deep 
disgrace,  only  for  testimony  of  his  conscience.** 
His  son  Francis  had  been  engaged  very  actively 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  only  saved  from 
the  block  by  his  father's  bribing  a  great  lady  and 
some  people  about  the  court  with  several  thousand 
pounds ;  yet,  after  that  narrow  escape,  Francis 
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Tresham  had  had  his  hand  in  several  plots.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  desperate  men  with  whom  he  had 
heen  engaged,  and  that  he  passed  for  a  fickle, 
mean-spirited,  and  treacherous  man :  hut  he  was 
Cateshy's  near  relation,  and  he  had  money,  whereof 
(after  taking  the  oath)  he  engaged  to  furnish  two 
thousand  pounds.  But,  from  the  moment  Tlresham 
was  admitted,  Cateshy  became  a  prey  to  mis- 
givings and  alarms,  and  he  sorely  repented  having 
confided  his  secret  to  such  an  individual. 

As  the  great  day — ^the  5th  of  November — ap- 
proached, the  conspirators  had  several  secret  con- 
sultations at  White  Webbs,  a  house  near  Enfield 
Chase,  then  a  wild,  solitary  place.*  Here  it  was 
resolved  that  Fawkes  should  fire  the  mine  by 
means  of  a  slow-burning  match,  which  would 
allow  him  time  to  escape  before  the  explosion  of 
the  gunpowder  (there  was  a  ship,  hired  with 
Tresham's  money,  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  in 
this  Guido  was  to  embark  and  to  proceed  to  Flan- 
ders); that,  after  the  catastrophe,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  in  case  of  their  losing  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  Charles,  was  to  be  immediately 

Proclaimed  queen,  and  a  regent  appointed  during 
er  minority.  But  now  they  felt  the  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  warning  and  saving  their  friends, 
and  most  of  them  had  dear  friends  and  relations 
in  parliament.  In  the  Upper  House,  for  example, 
the  Lords  Stourton  and  Mounteagle,  both  Catho- 
lics, had  married  sisters  of  Francis  Tresham,  and 
Tresham  was  exceeding  earnest  that  they  should 
have  some  warning  given  them,  in  order  to  keep 
away  from  parliament.  Percy  also  was  eager  to 
save  his  relative  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and 
Kay,  or  Keys,  the  decayed  gentleman  who  had 
had  charge  of  the  house  at  Lambeth,  was  equally 
anxious  to  save  his  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Mor- 
daunt,  who  had  given  food  and  shelter  to  his  wife 
and  children.  There  were  others  whose  fate 
excited  the  liveliest  interest;  and  all  of  them  were 
desirous  of  warning  the  youthful  Earl  of  Arundel. 
But  Catesby  undertook  to  prove  to  them  that  most 
of  the  Catholics  would  be  absent,  seeing  that  their 
presence  would  be  U8ele83,  as  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  passing  of  new  penal  laws  against  their 
religion.  "But,"  said  Catesby,  "with  all  that, 
rather  than  the  project  should  not  take  effect,  if 
they  were  as  dear  unto  me  as  mine  own  son,  they 
also  must  be  blown  up."  A  day  or  two  after, 
Tresham  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  came  upon 
Catesby,  Thomas  Winter,  and  Fawkes,  at  Enfield 
Chase,  and  once  more  required  that  warning 
should  be  given  directly  to  his  brother-in-law 
Mounteagle.  Catesby  and  his  two  determined 
comrades  hesitated;  and,  then,  it  is  said  that 
Tresham  told  them  that,  as  he  could  not  furnish 
the  money  he  had  promised  for  some  time  to  come, 
it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  defer  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plot  till  the  closing  of  parliament,  and 
pass  the  interval  safely  in  Flanders.    Catesby, 

•  There  vm  another  lone  hoiue  which  they  frequented,  at  Eritb, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thaaee,  a  little  below  Woolwich. 
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Thomas  Winter,  and  Fawkes,  remained  fixed  to 
their  purpose.  Here  the  dark  story  becomes 
doubly  dark  and  doubtfiil ;  but  it  should  seem  that 
Tresham  went  away  and  warned  more  persons 
than  Lord  Mounteagle.  There  is  also  ground  for 
believing  that  Sir  Everard  Digby  and  some  others 
of  the  conspirators  put  their  particular  friends  on 
their  guard,  though  they  may  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent method,  and  one  not  likely  to  reveal  the 
secret.  The  Lord  Mounteagle  had  a  mansion  at 
Hoxton  which  he  seldom  visited;  but,  on  the 
26th  of  October,  ten  days  before  the  intended 
meeting  of  parliament,  he  most  unexpectedly 
ordered  a  supper  to  be  prepared  in  that  house.  As 
he  was  sitting  at  table,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  his  page  presented  to  him  a  letter,  which 
he  said  he  had  just  received  from  a  tall  man,  who 
had  departed,  and  whose  features  he  could  not 
recognise  in  the  dark.  His  lordship,  still  sitting 
at  table,  opened  the  letter,  and,  seeing  [that  it  had 
neither  date  nor  signature,  he  tossed  it  to  a  gentle- 
man in  his  service,  desiring  him  to  read  it  aloud. 
The  gentleman  read : — 

"  my  lord  out  of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  of 
youer  frends  i  have  a  caer  of  youer  preservacion 
therefor  i  would  advyse  yowe  as  yowe  tender  youer 
lyf  to  devyse  some  exscuse  to  shifl  of  youer  at- 
tendance at  this  parleament  for  god  &  man  hathe 
concurred  to  punish  the  wickednes  of  this  tyme 
&  thinke  not  slightlye  of  this  advertisment  but 
retyere  youre  self  into  youre  contrie  wheare  yowe 
maye  expect  the  event  m  safli  for  thowghe  theare 
be  no  apparance  of  anni  stir  yet  i  saye  they  shall 
receyve  a  terrible  blowe  this  parleament  &  yet 
they  shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them  this  councel  is 
not  to  be  contemned  because  it  maye  do  yowe  good 
and  can  do  yowe,  no  harme  for  the  dangere  is 
passed  as  soon  as  yowe  have  burnt  the  letter  and  i 
hope  god  will  give  yowe  the  grace  to  make  good  use 
of  it  to  whose  holy  protecciou  i  commend  yowe." 

The  authorship  of  this  letter  has  been  attributed 
to  several  persons,  to  women  as  well  as  to  men, 
but  it  seems  to  us  all  but  certain  that  it  was  really 
written  by,  or  under  the  dictation  of,  Tresham. 
Lord  Mounteagle,  who,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
ligion, was  on  good  terms  with  the  court  and  coun- 
cil (he  had  recently  received  an  important  favour 
from  the  king),  carried  the  letter  the  same  evening 
to  Whitehall,  and  showed  it  to  Cecil  and  several  of 
the  ministers.  The  king  was  away,  "  hunting  the 
festrful  hare  at  Foyston,"  and  Cecil  resolved  that 
nothing  should  be  done  until  his  return.  On  the 
following  morning  Mounteagle's  gentleman,  who 
had  read  the  letter  at  the  supper-table,  warned 
Thomas  Winter  that  it  had  been  delivered  to 
Cecil.  Winter  carried  this  alarming  intelligence  to 
Catesby,  who  instantly  suspected  the  indiscretion 
or  treachery  of  Tresham.  This  suspicion  was  the 
stronger,  from  the  circumstance  that  Tresham  had 
absented  himself  for  several  days,  having  made  it 
be  given  out  that  he  had  gone  into  Northampton- 
shire. Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  show  that 
government  had  caught  the  clue ;  and,  on  the  30th 
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of  October,  Treaham  not  only  returned  to  town, 
but  attended  the  summons  of  Catesby  and  Winter. 
The  three  conspirators  met  on  that  same  day  in 
Enfield  Chase.  Catesby  and  Winter  directly 
charged  Tresham  with  having  written  the  letter  to 
Mounteagle ;  and,  while  they  accused  him  and  he 
defended  himself,  they  fixed  their  searching  eyes 
on  his  countenance.  It  was  clear  and  firm ;  his 
voice  faltered  not :  he  swore  the  most  solemn  oaths 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  letter;  and  they  let 
him  go.  If  he  had  betrayed  any  signs  of  fear  or 
confusion,  their  desperate  minds  were  made  up  to 
stab  him  to  the  heart  where  he  stood.  They  then 
returned  to  London,  and  sent  Fawkes,^  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  letter,  to  see  if  all  was  right  in  the 
cellar.    He  presently  reported  that  the  barrels  of 


powder  and  the  other  things  were  just  as  they  had 
been  left  Then  Catesby  and  Winter  told  him  of 
tlie  letter,  and  excused  themselves  for  having 
placed  him  in  such  danger  without  a  warning. 
Fawkes  coolly  said  that  he  should  have  gone  just 
as  readily  if  he  had  known  all,  and  he  undertook 
to  return  to  the  cellar  once  every  day  till  the  fifth 
of  November.  By  certain  marks  which  he  had 
put  behind  the  door,  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  one 
could  enter  without  his  knowledge. 

On  the  31st  of  October  James  arrived  from 
Royston,  and  on  the  next  day  Cecil  put  the  letter 
into  his  hands,  informing  him  of  the  curious  cir- 
cumstances of  its  delivery.  According  to  the  story 
generally  received,  it  was  Jameses  wonderful  sa- 
gacity and  penetration  that  first  discovered  the 
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meauing  of  the  mysterious  epistle,  but  it  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  both  Cecil  and  Suffolk,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  had  read  the  riddle  several  days 
before,  and  had  communicated  it  to  several  lords  of 
the  council  before  the  subject  was  mentioned  to  the 
king.*  But  as  this  was  an  opportunity  of  flatter- 
ing James  on  the  qualities  in  whidi  he  most 
prided  himself,  the  courtly  ministers  proclaimed  to 
the  public  that  all  the  merit  of  the  discovery  was 
his.  Coke,  upon  the  trial  of  the  conspirators, 
declared  that  his  majesty  had  made  it  through  a 
divine  illumination ;  and,  in  the  preamble  of  the 
act  for  a  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God«  it 
was  roundly  said  that  *'  the  conspiracy  would  have 
turned  to  the  utter  ruin  of  this  whole  kingdom,  had 
it  not  pleased  Almighty  God,  by  inspiring  the 
king's  most  excellent  majesty  with  a  divine  spirit 
to  interpret  some  dark  phrases  of  a  letter  showed 
to  his  majesty  above  and  beyond  all  ordinary  con- 
struction, thereby  miraculously  discovering  this 
hidden  treason.''  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
adrice  of  Cecil  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  in- 
terrupt *'  the  devilish  practice"  till  the  night  be- 
fore the  king  went  to  the  House,  **  but  rather  suffer 
them  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  their  day."  On 
Sanday  the  drd  of  November  the  conspirators  were 
warned  by  Lord  Mounteagle's  gentleman  that  the 
king  had  seen  the  letter  and  made  great  account  of 
it.  Upon  this  Thomas  Winter  sought  another  in- 
^  tcrview  with  Tresham,  and  they  met  that  same 
evening  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Walk.  Tresham  spoke 
like  a  man  beside  himself;  and  said  that,  to  his 
certain  knowledge  they,  were  all  lost  men  unless 
they  saved  themselves  by  instant  flight.  But  these 
infatuated  men  would  not  flee,  nor  did  Tresham 
himself  either  flee  or  seek  concealment.  Catesby, 
Winter,  and  all  the  rest,  were  now  convinced  that 
Tresham  was  in  communication  with  Mounteagle, 
and  perhaps  with  Cecil.  Percy  insisted  that  they 
ought  to  see  what  the  following  day — the  last  day 
of  anxiety  and  doubt — ^would  bring  forth,  before 
they  thought  of  other  measures.  Their  vessel  still 
lay  in  the  Thames  ready  to  slip  its  cable  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  was,  however,  resolved  that 
Catesby  and  John  Wright  should  ride  off,  on  the 
following  afternoon,  to  join  Sir  Everard  Digby,  at 
Dunchurch.  That  very  night,  in  spite  of  all 
their  suspicions,  Fawkes,  with  undaunted  courage, 
went  to  keep  watch  in  the  cellar. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Suffolk,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  properly 
made,  went  down  to  the  House  accompanied  by 
Lord  Mounteagle.  After  passing  some  time  in  the 
Parliament  Chamber,  they  descended  to  the  vaults 
and  cellars,  pretending  that  some  of  the  king's 
stufls  were  missing.  They  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  powder-cellar,  and  there  they  saw,  standing  in 
a  comer,  **  a  very  tall  and  desperate  fellow."  It 
was  Guido  Fawkes,  whose  wonderful  nerves  were 
proof  even  to  this  trial.    The  chamberlain,  with 
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affected  carelessness,  asked  him  who  he  was? 
He  said  that  he  was  servant  to  Mr.  Percy,  and 
looking  after  his  master's  coals.  "  Your  master," 
said  the  courtier,  ''has  laid  in  a  good  stock  of 
fuel ;"  and,  without  adding  anything  else,  he  and 
Mounteagle  lefl  the  cellar.  When  they  were  gone 
their  way  Fawkes  hurried  to  acquaint  Percy  with 
their  visit,  and  then  returned  to  the  cellar,  resolute 
to  the  last,  hoping  against  hope !  At  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (it  was  now  the  fifth  of 
November)  Fawkes  undid  the  door  of  the  cellar, 
and  came  forth,  booted  and  spurred,  to  look  about 
him.  At  that  instant,  and  before  he  could  move 
back,  he  was  seized  and  pinioned  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Kne- 
vett,  a  magistrate  of  Westminster.  If  the  despe- 
rado had  only  had  time  to  light  a  match  they 
would  all  have  been  blown  into  the  air  together. 
When  they  had  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  they 
searched  his  person  and  found  a  watch  (which  was 
not  common  then)  some  touchwood  and  tinder,  and 
some  slow  matches.  Within  the  cellar  and  behind 
the  door  was  found  a  dark  lantern  with  a  light 
burning  in  it.  The  prisoner  was  carried  to  White- 
hall, and  there,  in  the  royal  bed-chamber,  he  was 
interrogated  by  the  king  and  council,  who  seem  to 
have  been  afraid  of  him,  bound  and  helpless  as  he 
was,  for  his  voice  was  still  bold,  his  countenance 
unchanged,  and  he  returned  with  scorn  and  de- 
fiance their  inquisitive  glances.  His  name,  he 
said,  was  John  Johnson, — his  condition  that  of  a 
servant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Percy.  He  boldly  avowed 
his  purpose,  and  said  he  was  sorry  it  was  not  done. 
When  pressed  to  disclose  who  were  his  accom- 
plices, he  replied  that  he  could  not  resolve  to  accuse 
any.  The  king  asked  how  he  could  have  the  heart 
to  destroy  his  children  and  so  many  innocent  souls 
that  must  have  suffered  ?  "  Dangerous  diseases," 
said  Fawkes,  "  require  desperate  remedies."  One 
of  the  Scottish  courtiers  inquired  why  he  had  col- 
lected so  many  barrels  of  gimpowder  ?  **  One  of 
my  objects,'*  said  the  conspirator,  *'  was  to  blow 
Scotchmen  back  into  Scotland.*'  In  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  November  he  was  removed  to  the 
Tower,  James  sending  instructions  with  him  that 
he  was  to  be  put  through  all  the  grades  of  torture 
in  order  to  elicit  confession.*  For  three  or  four 
days  he  would  confess  nothing  (it  appears  that  he 
was  not  severely  tortured  till  the  10th) ;  but  his 
accomplices  declared  themselves  by  flying  and 
taking  up  arms, — that  is,  all  of  them  except 
Tresham,  who  remained  in  London  at  his  usual 
place  of  abode,  showed  himself  openly  in  the 
streets,  and  even  went  to  the  council  to  offer  his 
services  in  apprehending  the  rebels.  Catesby  and 
John  Wright  had  departed  for  Dunchurch  the  pre- 
ceding evening:  Percy  and  Christopher  Wright 
waited  till  they  learned  Fawkes's  arrest;  and 
Rookwood  and  Keyes,  who  were  little  known  in 
London,  determined  to  remain  to  see  what  would 

*  "  Tbe  itenUer  tortaree  u*  to  be  first  uted  unto  him,  H  iicver 
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follow.  In  the  morning  when  they  went  abroad 
they  found  that  all  was  known,  and  that  horror  and 
amazement  were  expressed  in  every  countenance. 
Keyes  then  led  London ;  but  Rookwood,  who  had 
placed  relays  of  his  fine  horses  all  the  way  to  Dun- 
church,  lingered  to  the  last  moment,  in  the  hope  of 
collecting  more  intelligence.  It  was  near  the  hour 
of  noon  when  he  took  horse ;  but,  once  mounted, 
he  rode  with  desperate  haste.  He  soon  put  the 
hill  of  Highgate  between  him  and  the  capital :  he 
spurred  across  Finchley  Common,  where  he  over- 
took Keyes,  who  kept  him  company  as  far  as 
Turvey  in  Bedfordshire.  From  that  point  Rook- 
wood galloped  on  to  Brickhill,  where  he  overtook 
Catesby  and  John  Wright.  Soon  afterwards  they 
came  up  with  Percy  and  Christopher  Wright,  and 
then  all  five  rode  together  with  headlong  speed, 
some  of  them  throwing  their  cloaks  into  the  hedge 
to  ride  the  lighter,  till  they  came  to  Ashby  St. 
Legers,  in  Northamptonshire,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  distance  from  London  was  eighty 
miles,  which  Rookwood  had  ridden  in  little  more 
than  six  hours.  If  they  had  chosen  to  ride  on  to 
some  sea-port  they  might  certainly  have  escaped 
with  their  lives;  but  they  had  no  such  design. 
Some  of  the  hunting  party,  with  whom  was  Winter, 
a  principal  conspirator,  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
for  the  night  in  the  house  of  Lady  Catesby,  at 
Ashby  St.  Legers,  and  were  sitting  down  to  sup- 
per when  Rookwood,  Percy,  and  the  others  from 
London,  entered  the  apartment,  covered  with  dirt, 
and  half  dead  with  fatigue.  Their  story  was  soon 
told ;  and  then  the  whole  party,  taking  with  them 
all  the  arms  they  could  find,  mounted  and  rode  off 
to  Dunchurch.  There  they  found  Sir  Everard 
Digby  surrounded  by  many  guests.  Catholic  gentle- 
men invited  to  hunt  on  Dunmoor,  but  fully  aware 
that  the  meeting  had  reference  to  some  avenging 
blow  to  be  struck  in  London,  though  only  a  few  of 
them  had  been  admitted  into  the  whole  of  the 
secret.  But  these  guests  presently  perceived  that 
the  main  plotters  had  miscarried,  and  so,  without 
standing  on  the  order  of  their  going,  they  stole 
away  in  the  course  of  the  night;  and  when  day 
dawned,  Digby,  Catesby,  Percy,  Rookwood,  and 
the  rest,  were  left  alone,  with  a  few  servants  and 
retainers.  Catesby  knew  the  number  of  Catholics 
living  in  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  he 
suggested  that  if  they  made  a  rapid  march  in  that 
direction  they  might  raise  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion. They  got  again  to  their  horses,  rode  through 
Warwick,  where  they  seized  some  cavalry  horses, 
leaving  their  own  tired  steeds  in  their  place,  and 
then  went  to  Grant's  house  at  Norbrook,  where,  it 
appears,  they  were  joined  by  a  few  servants,  and 
procured  some  arms.  They  then  rode  across  War- 
wickshire and  Worcestershire,  to  a  house)  belong- 
ing to  Stephen  Littleton,  called  Holbeach,  on  the 
borders  of  Staffordshire,  where  they  arrived  on 
Thursday  night  the  7th  of  November.  On  their 
way  they  had  called  upon  the  Catholics  to  arm  and 
follow  them ;  "  but  not  one  man,"  said  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  **  came  to  take  our  part,  though 


we  had  expected  so  many."  In  several  places  the 
Catholic  gentry  drove  them  from  their  doors  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches,  telling  them  that  they  had 
brought  down  ruin  and  disgrace  on  them  and  their 
religion. 

By  this  time  the  conspirators  were  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  sheriff  of  Worcester, 
attended  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  country  and 
die  whole  posse  camtaius.  Although  the  road 
was  open  towards  Wales,  they  resolved  to  stand  at 
bay,  and  defend  themselves  in  the  house  of  Hol- 
beach. If  their  people  had  remained  firm,  they 
might  possibly  have  repulsed  the  tumultuary  assault 
of  the  sheriff,  but  these  serving-men  stole  away 
during  the  night.  Early  on  the  following  morning 
Stephen  Littleton,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
whole  plot,  got  out  of  the  house,  and  fled  through 
fear;  and  Sir  Everard  Digby  went  off,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  bring  up  succour.  Sir  Everard  had 
scarcely  got  out  of  the  house  when  some  damp 
gunpowder  which  they  were  drying  before  a  fire 
ignited  and  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion. 
Catesby  was  burnt  and  blackened  and  nearly  killed, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  others  were  seriously  in- 
jured. They  now  b^an  to  fear  that  God  disap- 
proved of  their  project ;  and  Rookwood  and  otliers, 
**  perceiving  God  to  be  against  them,  prayed  before 
the  picture  of  our  Lady,  and  confessed  that  the  act 
was  so  bloody  as  they  desired  God  to  forgive 
them."  Robert  Winter,  filled  with  horror  and 
affright,  stole  out  of  the  house,  and  came  up  with 
Stephen  Littleton  in  a  wood  hard  by,  and  shortly 
after  his  evasion  Catesby's  servant,  Thomas  Bates, 
escaped  in  the  same  manner.  About  the  hour  of 
noon  Sir  Richard  Walsh  surrounded  the  mansion, 
and  summoned  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
A  successfiil  resistance  was  now  hopeless;  but, 
preferring  to  die  where  they  stood,  to  suffering  the 
horrid  death  prescribed  by  the  laws,  they  refused 
to  surrender,  and  defied  their  numerous  assailants. 
Upon  this,  the  sheriff  ordered  one  part  of  his  com- 
pany to  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  another  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  gates  of  the  court-yard.  The 
conspirators,  with  nothing  but  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  presented  themselves  as  marks  to  be  shot 
at.  Thomas  Winter  was  presently  hit  in  the  right 
arm  and  disabled.  **  Stand  by  me,  Tom,"  cried 
Catesby,  "  and  we  will  die  together."  And  pre- 
sently, as  they  were  standing  back  to  back,  they 
were  both  shot  through  the  body  with  two  bullets 
from  one  musket.  Catesby  crawled  into  the  house 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and,  seizing  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  which  stood  in  the  vestibule,  clasped  it 
to  his  bosom,  and  expired.  Two  other  merciful 
shots  dispatched  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Christopher  Wright,  and  another  wounded  Percy 
so  badly  that'  )ie  died  the  next  day.  Rookwood, 
who  had  been  Severely  hurt  in  the  morning,  by  the 
explosion  of  the  powder,  was  wounded  in  the  body 
with  a  pike,  and  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  bullet. 
At  a  rush  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  other 
men,  wounded  and  disarmed,  were  seized  within 
the  house.    Sir  Everard  Digby  was  overtaken  near 
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Dudley  by  the  hue-and-cryy  and  made  fast.  Ste- 
phen Littleton  and  Robert  Winter  were  betrayed 
several  days  after  hy  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Littleton  of 
Hagley,  in  whose  house  they  had  been  secreted. 
Thomas  Bates,  Catesby's  servant,  was  arrested  in 
Staffordshire;  Keyes  in  Warwickshire.  They 
were  all  carried  up  to  Jjondon,  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  Tresham,  who  had  never  left  London, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  confident  of  his  own 
safety,  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  the  12th  of  November,  or  four  days  after  the 
death  or  seizure  of  his  associates  at  Holbeach. 

Guido  Fawkes,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been 
repeatedly  examined,  not  only  by  lords  commis- 
sioners named  by  the  king,  but  also  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir 
William  Wood,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  No 
promises,  no  threats,  could  shake  his  firmness,  or 
disturb  his  self-possession.  When  urged  with  the 
argument  that  his  denial  of  the  names  of  his  com- 
panions was  useless,  because  by  their  flight  they 
had  been  sufficiently  discovered,  he  said,  '*  If  that 
be  so,  it  would  be  surperfluous  for  me  to  declare 
them,  seeing  by  that  circumstance  they  have  named 
themselves."  He  confessed  freely  to  all  his  own 
doings,  said  he  was  ready  to  die,  and  rather  wished 
ten  thousand  deaths  than  to  accuse  Percy  or  any 
other.  But  he  was  told  that  Percy  and  several  of 
his  confederates  were  apprehended,  and  he  was 
racked  apparently  beyond  the  limits  of  mortal  en- 
durance. On  the  8th  of  November,  before  any 
violent  torture  was  applied,  he  signed  his  name  to 
a  deposition  with  a  bold  firm  hand ;  but  two  days 
after  his  signature  to  a  fuller  statement,  in  which 
he  names  bis  accomplices,  is  in  a  faint  and  trem- 
bling hand,  jagged  and  incomplete,  bearing  every 
appearance  of  being  written  in  bodily  agony.  The 
Christian  name  (Guido)  alone  is  completed,  and 
after  it  there  is  a  scrawl  as  if  the  pen  had  fallen 
fium  his  hand.*    This  single  incident  tells  a  tale 
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of  horror.  But  it  appears  that  Fawkes  never  put 
the  government  in  possession  of  a  single  secret 
with  which  they  were  not  previously  acquainted, 
and  that  he  would,  under  no  excruciating  pain,  im- 
peach the  Jesuits,  some  of  whom  were  suspected, 
from  the  beginning,  of  being  implicated  in  the 
plot  Thus  his  examiners  were  barbarous  to  no 
purpose.  Bates,  the  servant  of  Catesby,  was  less 
able  to  go  through  the  ordeal :  he  confessed  what- 
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ever  was  wished,  and  was  the  first  to  implicate  the 
Jesuits.  Nor  was  Tresham  much  more  firm  than 
Bates ;  for,  though  he  did  not  implicate  the  priests 
in  the  gunpowder  treason,  he  confessed  chat  Father 
Garnet  and  Father  Greenway  were  both  privy  and 
party  to  a  traitorous  correspondence  carried  on 
about  a  year  before  the  death  of  Elizab/eth  with  the 
court  of  Spain  by  Catesby  and  others.  Soon  after 
his  committal  to  the  Tower,  this  wretched  man,  who 
appears  to  have  been  overreached  by  the  government 
he  saved,  was  attacked  by  an  agonizing  disease. 
In  his  extremity  of  weakness  he  was  allowed  the 
assistance  of  a  confidential  servant  and  the  society 
of  his  wife.  On  the  22nd  of  December,  at  the 
close  approach  of  death,  he  dictated  to  his  servant 
a  statement  in  which  he  most  solemnly  retracted 
all  that  he  had  confessed  about  Garnet  and  Green- 
way.  This  paper  he  signed,  and  made  his  man- 
servant and  a  female  servant  of  the  Tower  put 
their  hands  to  it  as  witnesses.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  he  gave  this  statement  to  his  wife, 
charging  her  to  deliver  it  with  her  own  hands  to 
Cecil;*  and  he  expired  about  two  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning.  Catholic  writers  have  ascribed 
his  death  to  foul  play  at  the  hands  of  government. 
This  suspicion  seems  rather  groundless,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  some  state  secrets  re- 
specting the  discovery  of  the  plot  were  buried  in 
the  grave  of  the  miserable  man. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1606,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued  against  Garnet,  Greenway,  and  Ge- 
rard, all  three  English  Jesuits  who  had  been  lurking 
in  the  country  for  years.  The  trial  of  the  surviving 
chief  conspirators  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
January,  having  been  delayed  nearly  two  months, 
mainly  in  order  to  bring  in  the  priests,  and  to  get 
possession  of  the  persons  of  Baldwin,  a  Jesuit, 
Owen,  and  Sir  William  Stanley,  then  residing  in 
the  Flemish  dominions  of  the  Spaniards,  who  re- 
fused to  give  them  up.  On  the  day  of  the  trial, 
"  the  queen  and  the  prince  were  in  a  secret  place 
by  to  hear,  and  some  say  the  king  was  in  another.'' 
The  prisoners.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Robert  Winter, 
Thomas  Winter,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  John  Grant, 
Guido  Fawkes,  Robert  Keyes,  and  Thomas  Bates, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Digby,  who  confessed 
the  indictment,  pleaded  not  guilty ;  not,  as  they 
observed,  because  they  denied  a  full  participation 
in  the  powder  plot,  but  because  the  indictment 
contained  many  things  to  which  they  were  stran- 
gers. The  evidence  produced  consisted  entirely  of 
Uie  written  depositions  of  the  prisoners  and  of  a 
servant  of  Sir  Everard  Digby.  No  witness  was 
orally  examined.  There  was  nothing  developed 
on  the  trial  to  connect  the  conspiracy  with  many 
English  Catholics  beyond  the  actual  plotters.  In- 
deed, the  Papists  in  general  regarded  die  whole 
affair  with  horror,  and  Sir  Everard  Digby  pathe- 

*  Tresham  declared  that  he  made  the  confession  respecting  Garnet 
'*  only  to  avoid  ill  usage'*  (that  is  torture),  and  that  he  had  not 
"  seen  Garnet  for  sizteeu  years  before,  nor  never  had  letter  nor  mes* 
sagelrom  him.'*  Father  Garnet  himself,  his  friend  Mrs.  Anne  Vaux, 
and  other  witnesses,  siibsequeatly  agreed  in  declaring  that  Garnet 
had  been  with  Tresham  continually  in  various  places  until  within  a 
few  days  of  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot. 
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tically  lamented  that  the  project,  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  everything  he  had  in  the  world,  was 
disapproved  by  Catholics  and  priests,  and  that 
the  act  which  brought  him  to  his  death  was 
considered  by  them  to  be  a  great  sin.  In  general 
the  principal  conspirators  again  denied  that  either 
Gramet  or  any  other  Jesuit  was  aware  of  the  pro- 
ject of  the  powder,  though  several  allowed  that 
they  had  frequent  conference  both  with  Gramet  and 
Greenway.  In  extenuation,  they  pleaded  the  suf- 
ferings they  and  their  families  and  friends  had  un- 
dergone,— the  violated  promises  of  the  king,  who 
before  his  accession  had  assured  them  of  tolera- 
tion,— their  despair  of  any  relief  from  the  esta- 
blished government, — ^their  dread  of  still  harsher 
persecution, — and  their  natural  desire  to  re-esta- 
blish what  they  considered  the  only  true  church  of 
Christ.  They  were  all  condemned  to  die  the  usual 
death  of  traitors,  and  sentence  was  executed  to  the 
letter — for  this  was  not  an  occasion  on  which  the 
government  was  likely  to  omit  an  iota  of  the  tor- 
turing and  bloody  law.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Ro- 
bert Winter,  John  Grant,  and  Thomas  Bates, 
Bufiered  on  the  30th  of  January ;  Thomas  Winter, 
Rookwood,  Keyes,  and  GuidoFawkes — ^*'the  Devil 
of  the  Vault" — on  the  next  day :  they  all  died 
courageously,  repenting  of  their  intention,  but  pro- 
fessing an  unaltered  attachment  to  the  Roman 
church.  The  scene  chosen  for  their  exit  was  the 
west  end  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

Before  they  were  led  to  the  scaffold,  the  Jesuit 
Gkumet,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Tower,  having  been  discovered  hid 
in  a  secret  chamber  at  Hendlip,  near  Worcester, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Abingdon,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Lord  Mounteagle*.    The  other  two 

*  The  flnding  of  Garnet  and  hit  Mend  Hall,  or  Oldoorn,  in  tlie 
earlotts  old  mancion-houte,  it  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  we 


Jesuits,  Gerard  and  Greenway,  after  many  adven- 
tures, effected  their  escape  to  the  Continent.  Gar- 
net, who  at  some  former  time  had  been  well  known 
to  Cecil,  was  treated  in  the  Tower  with  compa- 
rative leniency ;  and,  from  an  expression  of  regret 
used  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Protestant  church,  who 
afterwards  became  a  bishop,  we  may  presume  that 
he  was  never  laid  upon  the  rack.  But  his  com- 
panion Hall,  or  Oldcom,  another  Jesuit,  who  was 
found  in  the  same  hiding-place  at  Hendlip, 
Garnet's  confidential  servant  Owen,  and  ano- 
ther servant  called  Chambers,  appear  to  have 
been  tortured  without  mercy,  as  also  without 
effect — for  no  one  of  them  would  confess  any- 
thing of  importance  against  Garnet  or  any  other 
Jesuit  or  priest  Owen,  after  undergomg  the 
minor  torments,  in  order  to  escape  the  rack, 
with  which  he  was  threatened  on  his  next  exa- 
mination, tore  open  his  bowels  with  a  blunt  knife, 
which  he  had  obtained  by  a  stratagem,  and  died 
true  to  his  master.  Whatever  was  the  extent  of 
Gramet's  guilt,  or  of  the  moral  obliquity  which  he 
derived  from  the  intriguing,  crafty  order  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  was  indisputably  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  ability:  he  baffled  all  the 
court  lawyers  and  cunningest  statesmen  in  twenty 
successive  examinations.  They  could  never  get 
an  advantage  over  him,  nor  drive  him  into  a  con- 
tradiction or  an  admission  tmfavourable  to  his 
case.*  But  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the 
Tower  a  certain  craft  had  attained  to  the  highest 
perfection;  and  there  has  scarcely  been  a  de- 
are  acquainted  vith.  Mr.  Jardinc  has  giten  the  full  acooimt.— See 
Criminal  Triali. 

*  Coke,  in  bis  speech  on  Garnet's  trial,  said  he  was  ooe  having 
**  many  excellent  gifts  and  endowments  of  nature  :  by  birth  a  ^o- 
tleman.  by  education  a  scholar,  by  art  learned,  and  a  good  linguist** 
The  whole  of  this  English  Jesuit's  history  is  interesting.  At  one 
time  he  gained  his  livelihood  in  London  by  correcting  the  press  for 
TotteU  the  celebrated  printer. 


HsvoLir  Bovix.— As  it  stood  in  1800. 
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Tice  fancied  by  Tomance-writers,  but  was  put 
into  actual  operation  within  those  horrible 
walls.  Some  of  the  most  revolting  practices 
of  the  Inquisition  may  be  traced  in  this  Eng- 
lish state  prison.  Garnet's  keeper  of  a  sudden 
pretended  to  be  his  friend, — ^to  venerate  him  as  a 
martyr;  and  he  offered,  at  his  own  great  hazard, 
to  convey  any  letters  the  prisoner  might  choose  to 
write  to  his  friends.  Garnet  intrusted  to  him 
several  letters,  which  were  all  carried  to  the  coun- 
cil, as  were  also  the  answers  to  them;  but  so 
cautious  was  the  Jesuit,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
this  correspondence  to  weigh  against  him.  Fail- 
ing in  this  experiment,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
removed  Hall,  or  Oldcom,  to  a  cell  next  to  that  of 
his  friend  Garnet,  and  they  were  both  informed 
by  the  keeper,  who  recommended  extreme  caution 
and  secrecy,  that,  by  opening  a  concealed  door, 
they  might  easily  converse  together.  The  tempta- 
tion was  irresistible,  and  both  the  Jesuits  fell  into 
the  trap.  £dward  Forset,  a  man  of  some  learn- 
ing, and  a  magistrate,  and  Locherson,  a  secretary 
of  Cecil's,  who  had  tried  his  ears  before  at  eaves- 
dropping, were  placed  in  such  a  position  between 
the  two  cells  that  th^y  could  overhear  nearly  every 
word  the  prisoners  uttered ;  and  as  they  conversed 
they  took  notes  of  all  that  was  said.  Their  main 
subject  was  how  they  should  arrange  their  de- 
fence. Garnet  said  that  he  must  needs  confess 
that  he  had  been  at  White-Webbs,  in  Enfield 
Chase,  with  the  conspirators,  but  that  he  would 
maintain  that  he  had  not  been  there  since  Bar- 
tholomew-tide. "  And  in  truth,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  I  shall  wind  myself  out  of 
this  matter.''  On  the  following  day  the  conversa- 
tion was  renewed,  the  eavesdroppers  being  at 
their  post  as  before.  Garnet  said  several  things 
which  went  to  connect  him  with  the  conspirators ; 
and  he  told  Hall  that,  at  the  next  visitation  of  the 
commissioners,  they  must  both  **  expect  either  to 
go  to  the  rack,  or  to  pass  quietly  with  the  rest." 
He  also  added,  that  he  had  heard  that  one  James, 
or  Johnson,  Aod  been  upon  the  rack  for  three 
hours.  In  the  third  conversation,  Hall,  or  Old- 
corn,  related  how  he  had  been  examined,  and 
what  he  had  said.  Garnet  said,  ''  If  they  exa- 
mine me  any  more,  I  will  urge  them  to  bring 
proofs  against  me,  for  they  speak  of  three  or  four 
witnesses."  In  a  fourth  conversation  there  dropped 
nothing  of  any  consequence.  But  the  commis- 
sioners thought  that  they  had  already  enough  to 
drive  the  matter  home.  Gramet  had  hitherto  de- 
nied all  acquaintance  with  the  first  stages  of  the 
plot:  he  and  Oldcom  were  now  charged  with 
their  own  words ;  and  at  first  they  boldly  denied 
having  uttered  them.  Oldcom,  however,  con- 
fessed to  their  truth  on  the  rack.  Still  Gramet 
held  out;  and,  when  showed  Oldcom's  examina- 
tion, he  said  that  his  friend  might  accuse  himself 
falsely,  but  that  he  would  not  accuse  himself. 
According  to  the  Catholic  account,  he  was  then 
led  to  the  rack,  and  made  sundry  admissions  to 


escape  torture;  but,  accorduig  to  government 
documents,  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  in 
many  essentials  open  to  doubt,  he  began  to  con- 
fess from  his  inward  conviction  that  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  persist  in  denying  a  fact,  avowed  by 
Oldcom,  and  supported  by  Forset  and  Locher- 
son. After  much  subtilizing  and  equivocating, 
he  was  driven  to  admit  that,  when  Fawkes  went 
over  to  Flanders,  he  had  given  him  a  recom- 
mendatory letter  to  his  brother  Jesuit,  Baldwin ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  design  of  blowing  up  the 
Parliament  House  with  gunpowder  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him,  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  July  of 
the  preceding  year,  by  Greenway,  who  had  re- 
ceived it  in  confession  from  Catesby,  and,  as  he 
believed,  from  Thomas  Winter  also.  But  he  added 
that  he  had  earnestly  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Catesby,  and  desired  Greenway  to  do  the  same. 
He  further  stated  that  Catesby  had  at  one  time 
propounded  a  question  to  him,  in  general  terms, 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  design  meant  to  promote 
the  Catholic  religion,  in  the  execution  of  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  destroy  a  few  Catholic 
friends  together  with  a  great  many  heretical  ene- 
mies. And  he  said  that,  in  ignorance  of  what 
Catesby's  design  really  was,  he  had  replied,  that, 
^'  in  case  the  object  was  clearly  good,  and  could 
be  effected  by  no  other  means,  it  might  be  lawful 
among  many  nocents  to  destroy  some  innocents." 
Oldcom,  who  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  was  now 
sent  down  to  Worcester,  with  Mr.  Abington,  the 
oiivner  of  the  house  at  Hendlip,  and  a  priest  named 
Strange,  to  be  tried  by  a  special  commission. 
Abington,  whose  sole  offence  appears  to  have  been 
the  concealment  of  the  two  Jesuits,  received  the 
king's  pardon,  through  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Mounteagle ;  Oldcom  and  Strange,  together  with 
several  other  persons,  were  executed.  The  Roman 
church  unwisely  and  mijustly  put  the  name  of 
Oldcom  on  its  roll  of  martyrs. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  *'  Henry  Garnet,  superior 
to  the  Jesuits  in  England,"  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  high  treason,  before  a  special  commission  in 
Guildhall.  The  case  excited  immense  interest; 
all  the  members  of  parliament  attended ;  the  king 
himself  was  present  in  a  by-comer,  and  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  in  another.  Coke  had  again  a 
grand  opportunity  for  display,  and  he  spoke  for 
some  hours.  When  the  Jesuit  replied,  he  was 
not  permitted  so  much  space.  Coke  intermpted 
him  continually ;  the  commissioners  on  the  bench 
interrupted  him ;  and  James,  who  seems  to  have 
felt  a  respect  for  his  powers  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence, declared  that  the  Jesuit  had  not  fair  play 
allowed  him.  Garnet  pleaded  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  powder 
treason ;  and  that  he  could  not,  by  the  laws  of  his 
church,  reveal  any  secret  which  had  been  received 
under  the  sacred  seal  of  confession.  He  carried 
himself  very  gravely  and  temperately,  and  half 
charmed  that  immense  audience;  but,  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  depositions  obtained  in  the  Tower, 
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and  the  oaths  of  Forset  and  Locherson,  "  the 
spials  set  of  purpose,"  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  re- 
turned, and  the  lord  chief  justice  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering. 
During  the  whole  trial  they  extracted  nothing  from 
the  Jesuit:  they  had  expected  great  discoveries, 
but  they  made  none.*  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
hurried  to  execution,  Gramet  was  kept  six  weeks 
in  prison,  during  which  the  greatest  efforts  were 
made  to  wring  farther  avowals  from  him,  and  to 
lead  him  to  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the 
society  to  ^which  he  belonged.  In  the  first  pur- 
pose they  entirely  failed,  but  in  the  second  they 
partially  succeeded ;  and,  if  the  declarations  con- 
cerning equivocation  were  fairly  obtained,  and  if 
he  expressed  his  real  feelings,  the  Jesuit  certainly 
entertained  *'  opinions  as  inconsistent  with  all 
good  government  as  they  were  contrary  to  sound 
morality."t  It  happened,  however,  rather  unfor- 
tunately, that  King  James,  and  his  ministers,  and 
their  predecessors,  had  made  opinions  nearly 
aUied  to  those  of  die  Jesuit  the  fixed  rules  of  at 
least  their  political  conduct.  Garnet  was  executed 
on  the  3rd  of  May;  and  Cecil  got  the  order  of  the 
Garter  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions  in^the  detec- 
tion of  the  plot  and  his  '' constant  dealing  in 
matters  of  religion."  Several  other  Catholics 
were  put  to  death  in  Warwickshire  and  the  ad- 
joining counties ;  some  for  being  personally  con- 
cerned, some  for  harbouring  priests  and  pro- 
claimed traitors.  There  were  other  victims  of  a 
more  elevated  rank,  but  not  one  of  these  was 
punished  capitally.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, the  kinsman  of  the  traitor  Percy,  was  seized 
on  the  first  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and, 
after  the  capture  of  the  conspirators  at  Holbeach, 
the  three  Catholic  lords,  Stourton,  Mordaunt,  and 
Montague,  were  arrested,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  all  meant  to  be  absent  from  parliament,  and 
therefore  must  have  known  of  the  gunpowder 
treason.  No  one  of  them  was  ever  put  upon  a 
fair  trial,  but  the  Siar  Chamber  arbitrarily  con- 
demned them  to  heavy  fines,  and  to  imprisonment 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  Earl  of  North- 
umberland was  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  closely 
examined  many  times.  He  demanded  a  public 
trial ;  but  in  the  month  of  June  they  brought  him 
up  to  the  Star  Chamber^  and  there  accused  him  of 
having  sought  to  be  the  head  of  the  Papists,  and 
a  "  promoter  of  toleration;"  of  having  admitted 
Percy,  a  Catholic,  to  be  a  gentleman-pensioner, 
without  exacting  from  him  the  proper  oaths,  and 
of  having  preferred  the  safety  of  his  money  to  the 
safety  of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  James  and  his 
ministers  believed  that  Northumberland  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  conspirators  had  intended  to 
offer  the  regency  or  protectorship ;  but  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  this  in  the  Star  Chamber.    The 

•  "  I  wna  auart>d  there  wae  nothing  thai  was  not  known  before  by 
the  coDfrssiont  of  thoM  that  were  ei.QGn.led,'*-^Letter  of  Sir  AUam 
J*erey  to  Sir  Dttdlty  Carleton. 

t  Jardtoe. 


earl  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,000/.,  to  be 
deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  for  lifc.^ 

The  parliament,  which  was  to  have  been  blown 
hito  the  air  on  the  5th  of  November,  met  for  the 
dispatch  of  business  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1606. 
The  penal  statutes  had  made  a  few  madmen,  and, 
as  if  the  dominant  party  wished  to  make  more, 
they  immediately  called  for  an  increase  of  severity. 
James  tried  to  moderate  the  fierceness  of  the 
Commons,  by  which  attempt  he  put  his  own 
orthodoxy  in  question ;  and,  as  he  had  chosen  this 
unlucky  moment  for  opening  a  matrimonial  nego- 
tiation for  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  with  the  most 
Catholic  court  of  Spain,  the  Puritans  began  to 
murmur  that  he  was  little  better  than  a  Papist 
himself.  Laws  the  most  irritating,  oppressive, 
and  cruel,  against  the  whole  body  of  Catholics, 
were  carried  through  both  Houses  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities ;  and  James,  more  from  fear  than 
from  any  other  motive,  assented  to  them.  A  few 
of  these  laws  will  give  a  notion  of  the  spirit  that 
was  abroad.  No  Catholic  recusant  was  to  appear 
at  court,  to  live  in  London,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
London,  or  to  remove  on  any  occasion  more  than 
five  miles  from  his  home,  without  especial  license, 
signed  by  four  magistrates.  No  recusant  was  to 
practice  in  surgery,  physic,  or  law;  to  act  as 
judge,  clerk,  or  officer,  in  any  court  or  corporation, 
or  perform  the  office  of  administrator,  executor,  or 
guardian.  In  all  cases  of  marriage  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
the  husband,  being  a  Catholic,  could  have  no 
claim  on  the  property  of  the  wife,  nor  the  wife^ 
if  a  Catholic,  on  that  of  the  husband.  Every 
Catholic  that  neglected  to  have  his  child  bap- 
tised within  a  month  of  its  birth,  by  a  Protest- 
ant minister,  was  to  pay  for  each  omission  100/. ; 
and  20/.  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  burying  any- 
body in  any  other  place  than  a  churchyurd  of  the 
establishment.  Every  householder  keeping  Ca- 
tholic servants  was  to  pay  for  each  individual 
10/.  per  lunar  month,  and  the  same  sum  was  to 
be  paid  for  each  Catholic  guest  he  might  enter- 
tain. Every  Catholic  recusant  was  declared  to  be 
in  all  respects  excommunicated :  his  house  might 
be  broken  open  and  searched,  his  books  and  furni- 
ture, *' having  any  relation  to  his  idolatrous 
worship,"  might  be  burnt,  his  horses  and  arms 
taken  from  him  at  any  moment  by  the  order  of  a 
magistrate.  A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised 
in  which  was  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  and  of  his  right  of  interfering 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  England.  Such  Catholics  as 
would  take  this  oath  were  liable  only  to  the  pe- 
nalties which  have  been  enumerated ;  but  such  as 

*  Jardine,  Criminal  Trials.  The  second  Tolume  of  this  work — 
a  highly  Taluable  illaatralioa  of  English  history  and  English  law — 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  contains,  not  only 
CTerything  Taluable  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  but 
numerous  extracts  ftom  original  ond  uapublished  MSS.  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  Crown  Office,  and  other  reimsitories.  The  little 
vouifie  is  admirably  complete  as  a  contribution  to  history,  and  is.  at 
the  same  timci  as  exciting  and  amusing  as  a  romance. 
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refused  the  oath  were  to  he  imprisoned  for  life, 
and  to  forfeit  their  personal  property  and  the  rents 
of  their  hinds.  It  was  expected  that  most  of 
the  Palpists  would  take  this  oath,  which  did  not 
trench  on  any  religious  dogma;  hut  it  was 
loaded  with  offensive  epithets,  and  though  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Eng- 
land decided  in  its  flavour,  the  Jesuits  condemned 
it,  and  the  pope,  Paul  V.,  forhade  it  in  a  breve, 
which  BlackwaU,  the  archpriest,  had  the  courage 
to  puhlish  to  his  congregation,  though  he  himself 
would  have  recommended  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
BlackwaU,  who  was  seventy  years  old,  was  soon 
lodged  in  a  prison,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  which  happened  six  or  seven  years  after. 
Dniry,  another  priest,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  James  fondly  thought  that  he  could 
decide  the  question  of  the  oath  with  his  theological 
pen ;  and,  with  some  assistance  from  his  divines, 
he  brought  out  a  tract  entitled,  *  An  Apology  for 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance.'  Parsons,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit,  and  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  who,  according 
to  no  favourable  judge,*  ^'  had  the  best  pen  of  his 
time  for  controversy,"  replied  to  the  Apology. 
James  rejoined  by  publishing  what  he  called  ^  A 
Monitory  Prefece.'  To  Parsons,  he  said,  the  fittest 
answer  would  be  a  rope.  Bellarmino,  who  had  ap- 
peared under  a  feigned  name,  was  not  more  gently 
treated.  "An  obscure  author,"  said  his  majesty, "  is 
this,  utterly  unknown  to  me,  being  yet  little  laiown 
to  the  world  for  any  other  of  his  works ;  and  there- 
fore must  he  be  a  very  desperate  fellow  in  begin- 
ning his  aprentisage,  not  only  to  refute,  but  to  rail 
upon  a  king."  James's  courtiers,  including  most 
of  his  bishops,  told  him  that  he  had  completely 
vanquished  his  opponents,  and  gained  immortal 
fame;  the  Catholics  (and  not  a  few  Protestants) 
thought  that  he  had  done  a  very  silly  thing,  and 
his  brother  princes,  that  he  had  degraded  the  royal 
dignity. 

He  was  by  this  time  in  great  distress  for 
money.  The  Commons  seemed  disposed  to  vote 
a  liberal  subsidy,  but  the  bill  lay  a  good  while  on 
their  table,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  decision 
that  it  should  not  pass  till  they  had  prepared  their 
list  of  grievances.  The  king,  who  abhorred  the 
word  grievance,  had  to  digest,  as  he  could,  sixteen 
long  articles ;  but  he  evaded  the  question  of  re- 
dress, and  the  Commons  kept  aloof  from  the  sub- 
sidy. Cecil  and  the  other  ministers  made  half- 
promises  in  their  master's  name;  the  House  of 
Lords  was  wondrously  loyal  and  liberal,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  month  of  May  that  the  Com- 
mons voted  three  subsidies  and  six  fifteenths. 
While  the  money  question  was  pending  a  report 
was  spread  that  the  king,  who  was  away  hunting, 
was  assassinated  at  Oakmg,  in  Berkshire,  'together 
with  his  three  favourites,  Philip  Herbert  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  Sir  Jolm  Ramsay,  and  Sir  James 
Hay,  "  which  treason  some  said  was  performed 
by  English  Jesuits,  some  by  Scots  in  womens'  ap- 
parel, and  others  said  by  Spaniards  and  Fren*ch- 

•  Bayle,  Diet. 
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men ;  but  most  reports  agreed  that  the  king  was 
stabbed  with  an  envenomed  knife."*  Others, 
however,  would  have  it,  that  the  thing  had  not 
been  done  with  a  poisoned  knife,  but  that  the  king 
had  been  smothered  in  his  bed  as  he  lay  asleep  ; 
while  others  were  equally  sure  that  he  had  been 
shot  with  a  pistol  as  he  was  riding  out  on  horse- 
back. There  was  a  great  consternation  both  in 
the  Parliament  House  and  in  the  city,  with  great 
weeping  and  lamentation  of  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  maids  and  wives,  who  again  expected  an 
English  St.  Bartholomew's.  But  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  James  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  Whitehall,  and  was  heartily  greeted  by 
the  people.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Cecil — 
perhaps  the  king  himself — ^was  no  stranger  to  the 
origin  of  this  Sruity  which  is  supposed  to  have 
quickened  the  generosity  of  the  Commons.  Having 
got  the  subsidies,  James  prorogued  parliament  on 
the  21th  of  May  to  the  18th  of  November. 

In  the  month  of  July  James  received  a  visit 
from  his  brother-in-law.  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark;  and  in  the  round  of  costly  feasts, 
hunts,  and  entertainments,  which  he  gave  on  this 
occasion,  he  forgot  the  Commons,  Garnet,  the 
gunpowder-plot,  and  all  state  matters  whatsoever. 
A  satirical  letter-writer  of  the  time  observes  that 
the  parliament  had  voted  the  subsidies  very  season- 
ably, so  that  the  court  was  able  to  show  off  to 
advantage,  and  to  entertain  the  royal  Dane  with 
shows,  sights,  and  banquetings  from  mom  till 
eve-t  "  This  short  month  of  his  stay,"  says  ano- 
ther contemporary,  "  carried  with  it  as  pleasing  a 
coxmtenance  on  every  side,  and  their  recreations 
and  pastimes  flew  as  high  a  flight  as  Love  mounted 
upon  the  wings  of  Art  and  Fancy,  the  suitable  na- 
ture of  the  season,  or  Time's  swift  foot  could  pos- 
sibly arrive  at.  The  court,  city,  and  some  parts  of 
the  country,  with  banquetings,  masques,  dancings, 
tiltings,  barriers,  and  other  gallantry  (besides  the 
manly  sports  of  wrestling  and  the  brutish  sports 
of  baiting  wild  beasts),  swelled  to  such  a  greatness, 
as  if  there  were  an  intention  in  every  particular 
man  this  way  to  have  blown  up  himself. "J  We 
possess  too  many  corroborative  accounts  of  these 
entertainments  to  doubt  that  they  were  gross  and 
indecorous.  At  a  feast  given  by  Cecil  at  Theobalds 
the  two  mighty  princes,  James  and  Christian,  got  so 
drunk  that  his  English  majesty  was  carried  to  bed 
in  the  arms  of  his  courtiers,  and  his  Danish  majesty 
mistook  his  bed-chamber,  and  offered  the  last  of 
insults  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  the  hand- 
some and  spirited  wife  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
.England.  But  at  the  same  great  eutertauiment 
James's  subjects,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  rank,  gave  proof  that  they  were 
capable  of  following  the  example  of  their  sove- 
reign.    "  Men,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  who  had 


•  stow. 

t  Sir  John  Uarrinr 
who  will  DOt  blab,  tlint  the  gunpowder 


I  wiU  now  in  good  sooth  declare  to  yon, 
ipowder  friKht  i«  l 
head*,  and  wo  nr«  goinff  on  hereabouts  as  if  the  devil  was  contriving 


right  is  got  out  of  all  our 


every  man  should  blow  up  himself,  by  wild  riot,  excess,  and  devasta- 
tion of  time  and  temperanoe."— /.tff(«r  iM  Nmgct  Jntiqita. 
X  Arthur  Wtison.^ 
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been  shy  of  good  liquor  before,  now  wallowed  in 
beastly  delights;  the  ladies  abandoned  their 
sobriety,  and  were  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxica- 
tion."* 

The  royal  Dane  was  scarcely  gone  when  there 
arrived  another  expensive  guest,  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Vaudemont,  one  of  James's  kinsmen  of  the 
House  of  Guise,  wh()  brought  an  immense  retinue 
with  him.  This  led  to  fresh  festivities  and  hunts, 
during  which  James  could  find  no  time  to  attend 
to  business,  though  he  now  and  then  could  steal  a 
day  or  two  to  give  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who 
were  intent  on  proving,  by  scripture  and  history, 
the  royal  supremacy,  and  the  grand  fact,  that  m 
all  ages  the  authority  of  kings  governed  and  ruled 
the  church — doctrines  most  unpalatable  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  tending  to  disgust 
them  with  the  project  of  the  union  which  James 
had  so  much  at  heart.  At  last  Vaudemont  de- 
parted, and  on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  parliament  met  again.  The  Com- 
mons had  voted  their  money,  and  now  the  king 
returned  his  answer  to  their  grievances,  the  greater 
part  of  which  referred  to  grants,  made  to  particu- 
lar persons,  of  the  nature  of  monopolies.  These 
grants,  for  the  most  part,  James  defended  with 
arguments;  but  in  some  cases  he  remitted  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  courts  of  law.  In  the 
former  session  James  had  caused  to  be  introduced 

*  HarriogtoOi  Nag.  Ant. 


and  debated  his  scheme  of  a  perfect  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland :  the  subject  was  now 
again  taken  up  with  great  earnestness,  and  Bacon 
was  prepared  with  a  great  and  statesmanlike 
speech  in  support  of  the  measure.  But  the  two 
countries  were  in  no  respects  'prepared ;  the  anti- 
pathies, prejudices,  and  hostilities  of  centuries, 
were  not  to  be  cured  in  three  short  years;  and 
many  recent  circumstances  and  indications  had 
tended  greatly  to  indispose  men's  minds  on  either 
side  the  Tweed  to  the  grand  political  experiment. 
James  had  so  openly  and  coarsely  announced  his 
creed  of  prerogative  that  alarms  were  excited,  and 
people  were  averse  to  any  measure  that  might  in- 
crease his  sovereign  power.  We  have  already 
mentioned  his  determined  predilection  for  episco- 
pacy; and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
state  union  would  be  accompanied  by  a  church 
union,  the  Scots  being  made  to  conform  to  the 
Anglican  establishment,  which  they  regarded,  and 
which  James  himself  had  at  one  time  professed  to 
regard,  as  something  little  short  of  Papistry.  The 
king,  moreover,  had  dwelt  continually  upon  the 
great  superiority  of  the  laws  of  England,  which 
the  Scots  had  no  inclination  to  adopt.  Nor  is  it 
ever  easy  to  change  the  laws  and  institutions  of  a 
people  except  by  absolute  conquest.  The  Scots 
were  justly  proud  of  their  hardly  contested  and 
preserved  independence :  they  regarded  with  in- 
dignation and  horror  everything  which  seemed  to 
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fix  the  badge  of  sabmiBBion  or  inferiority  upon 
them.  The  English,  on  the  other  dde,  scarcely 
less  proud,  were  ayowedly  averse  to  admitting  the 
Scots  to  a  footing  of  equality ;  and  the  king's  indis- 
cretion, at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  in 
lavishing  English  money,  posts,  and  titles  upon 
some  Scottish  fitvourites,  bad  raised  a  popular  cla- 
mour that  the  country  was  to  be  oyerrun  and  de- 
voured by  their  poor  and  himgry  neighbours.  At 
different  stages  of  the  debates  several  members  of 
the  Commons  gave  full  expression  to  the  most 
angry  and  contemptuous  feeling  against  James's 
countrymen.  One  speaker  quoted  Scripture  to  show 
that  the  union  was  altogether  unfit  and  unnatural. 
He  brought  in  the  comparison  of  the  families  of 
Abraham  and  Lot,  whicn,  joining,  soon  grew  to 
difference,  and  to  the  words  Vade  tu  ad  dextram^ 
et  ego  ad  sinistram  (go  thou  to  the  right  hand, 
and  I  will  go  to  the  left).  Sir  Christopher  Pigot, 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment and  horror  at  the  notion  of  a  miion  be- 
tween a  rich  and  fertile  country  like  England, 
and  a  land  like  Scotland,  poor,  barren,  and  dis- 
graced by  nature — between  rich,  frank,  and  honest 
men,  and  a  proud,  beggarly,  and  traitorous  race; 
and,  giving  »till  Airther  licence  to  his  rhetoric,  he 
declared  that  the  difference  between  an  Englishman 
and  a  Scot  was  the  same  as  that  between  a  judge 
and  a  thief!  The  whole  Scottish  nation  hotly  re- 
sented these  gross  insults,  and  threatened  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  them.  James,  in  an  agony  of  alarm, 
rebuked  Cecil  for  allowing  such  expressions  to 
pass  unnoticed;  and  he  declared  to  his  council 
that  the  insult  touched  him  as  a  Scot.  Next  he 
rebuked  and  threatened  the  Commons,  who  there- 
upon expelled  Pigot,  and  even  committed  him  to 
the  Tower.  In  the  session  of  1604  the  English 
and  Scotch  commissioners  had  agreed  to  the  en- 
tire abrogation  of  all  hostile  laws  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  the  abolition  of  border  courts  and 
customs,  and  to  a  free  intercourse  of  trade  through- 
out the  king's  dominions.  James  had  also,  very 
won  after  his  accession,  both  on  coins  and  in  pro- 
clamations, assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  here,  in  prudence,  he  ought  to  have 
stopped,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  salutary  operation 
of  time  and  peaceful  intercourse.  But  he  drove 
on  to  his  end,  and  was  greatly  enraged  with  the 
Commons  when  they  rejected  his  proposition  for 
the  naturalization  of  the  ante-nali^  or  Scots  bom 
before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne.  A 
decision,  however,  soon  after  obtained  in  the  courts 
of  law,  extended  the  rights  of  naturalization  to  all 
Scots  who  were  nost-natx,  or  bom  after  the  king's 
accession ;  so  tnat  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  mass  of  the  Scots  would  become  natural  sub- 
jects of  the  English  crown.  The  Commons  did 
not  venture  to  call  in  question  this  right  of  the 
post-nati,  though  it  was  evident  that  they  did  not 
admit  it  with  very  good  will.  When  urged  to  go 
farther  they  invented  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and 
delays,  which  called  forth  another  harsh  schooling 
from  the  king.     In  his  speech  to  tbe  two  Houses, 


which  had  the  haughtiness  but  not  the  dignity  of 
Elizabeth,  he  threatened  to  abandon  London,  and  fix 
his  residence  at  York  or  Berwick ;  and  he  alluded 
with  bitterness  to  certain  discourses  which  had 
been  made  in  the  Commons  House.  '*  I  looked," 
cried  James,  '^  for  no  such  fruits  at  your  bands-^ 
such  personal  discourses  and  speeches,  which,  of 
all  other,  I  looked  you  should  avoid,  as  not  be- 
seeming the  gravity  of  your  assembly.  I  am  your 
king;  I  am  placed  to  govern  you,  and  shall 
answer  for  your  errors ;  I  am  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  have  my  passions  and  affections  as 
other  men ;  I  pray  you,  do  not  too  far  move  me 
to  do  that  which  my  power  may  tempt  me  unto.**^ 
The  Commons,  who  had  already  learned  that 
James  could  bark  better  than  he  could  bite,  would 
not  take  this  castigation  in  silence.  They  made 
known  to  him,  through  the  Speaker,  their  earnest 
desire  that  he  would  listen  to  no  private  reports  of 
their  doings,  but  take  his  information  of  the 
House's  meaning  from  themselves ;  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  allow  such  members  as  he  had 
blamed  to  clear  themselves  in  his  hearing,  and 
that  he  would,  by  some  gracious  message,  let 
them  know  that  they  might  deliver  their  opi- 
nions in  their  places  without  restraint  or  fear.  On 
the  very  next  day  he  civilly  replied,  through  the 
Speaker,  that  he  wished  to  preserve  their  privi- 
leges, especially  that  of  liberty  of  speech.f  And 
yet,  a  very  few  days  after  this  message,  he  was 
interfering  again,  and  commenting  on  their 
speeches,  telling  them  that  they  were  too  much 
given  to  the  discussion  of  matters  above  their 
comprehension.  Nay,  when  they  moved  the 
reading  of  a  petition,  which  contained  strong 
remonstrances  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  now 
growing  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  royal 
countenance,  and  in  favour  of  the  deprived  and 
persecuted  Puritan  preachers,  the  Speaker,  accord-* 
ing  to  orders  received,  told  the  House  that  his 
majesty  reserved  these  matters  to  himself,  and 
would  not  be  ])ressed  thereon.  Some  members 
cried  out  that  this  was  an  infringement  of  their 
liberties;  but  the  Speaker  told  them  (and  truly 
enough)  that  there  were  many  precedents, — ^that 
the  late  queen  had  often  restrained  the  House  from 
meddling  in  politics  of  divers  kinds.  A  motion 
was  then  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  search  for  precedents  that  "  do  concern  any 
messages  from  the  sovereign  magistrate,  king  or 
queen,  of  this  realm,  touching  petitions  oflPered  to 
the  House  of  Commons."  But  here  James  sent 
down  a  second  message,  telling  the  House,  that, 
though  the  petition  contained  matter  whereof  they 
could  not  properly  take  cognizance,  yet,  if  they 
thought  good  to  have  it  read,  he  was  not  against 
the  reading.  The  Commons  were  mollified,  and 
the  petition  was  at  last,  "with  general  liking, 
agreed  to  sleep.*'  In  this  same  session  the  mer- 
chants presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition  upon 
the  grievances  they  sustained  from  Spain,  entering 
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largely  into  the  cruelties  which  they  and  their 
mariners  suffered,  particularly  in  the  New  World, 
which  the  jealous  Spaniards  still  pretended  to 
close  against  all  mankind.  The  Commons  named 
a  committee ;  and,  when  the  committee  had  made 
its  report,  they  prayed  a  conference  with  the 
Lords.  The  Upper  House  was  a  mere  branch  of 
the  court,  and  so  the  Lords  intimated  that  it  was 
an  unusual  matter  for  the  CJommons  to  enter 
upon.  At  length,  however,  they  granted  the  con- 
ference, and  Bacon  reported  its  result.  Cecil  was 
of  course  the  principal  speaker  on  the  part  of  the 
Lords.  He  had  the  double  task  of  removing  the 
odium  from  Spain  (for  James  was  more  and  more 
inclined  to  a  close  alliance  with  that  monarchy), 
and  of  supporting  his  master's  high  notions  touch- 
ing the  prerogative.  After  considerably  extenu- 
ating the  wrongs  imputed  to  Spain  (the  merchants 
had  greatly  exaggerated  their  case,  but  the  Spa- 
nish principle  was  monstrous),  he  went  on  to 
argue  that,  by  law,  the  crown  of  England  was  in- 
vested with  an  absolute  power  of  peace  and  war, 
and  that  petitions  made  in  parliament  inter- 
meddling with  such  matters  were  futile  and  in- 
convenient ;  that,  if  parliaments  have  ever  been 
made  acquainted  with  matter  of  peace  or  war  in  a 
general  way,  it  was  either  when  the  king  and 
council  conceived  that  it  was  material  to  have 
some  declaration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 
people,  or  else  when  they  needed  money  for  the 
charges  of  the  war,  in  which  case  ihey  should  he 
sure  enough  to  hear  of  it.  The  Lords  would 
make  a  good  construction  of  the  Commons'  desire ; 
but,  as  (5ecil  told  them,  they  could  not  concur  in 
the  petition.  Henry  Howard  (one  of  the  sons  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Surrey),  now  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  the  most  thorough-going  courtier,  followed 
Cecil,  and  told  the  Commons  that  their  duties  were 
confined  to  the  places  which  they  represented, 
that  they  had  "  a  private  and  local  wisdom  accord- 
ing to  that  compass,  but  were  not  fit  to  examine  or 
determine  secrets  of  state."  It  appears  that  the 
Commons  submitted,  and  gave  up  the  merchants' 
petition.  But  the  outcry  out  of  doors  was  loud, 
and  became  the  louder  as  James  further  betrayed 
his  leaning  to  Spain. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1607,  he  prorogued  the  par- 
liament till  the  month  of  November  of  the  same 
year,  but,  in  effect,  it  did  not  meet  again  till  Fe- 
bruary, 1610.  While  it  was  still  sitting,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1601,  lawless  assemblages  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  suddenly  observed  in 
Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Leicester- 
shire, llie  king  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  at  first 
thought  that  it  must  be  an  organised  insurrection, 
got  up  either  by  the  Papists  or  by  the  Puritans,  who 
were  equally  dissatisfied  with  his  government.  But 
it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  rather  resembled  the 
agricultural  riots  about  enclosures  which  happened 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.*  The  forfeitures  of 
the  estates  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  gunpowder-plot  threw  the  lands 

*  See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 


into  the  hands  of  new  proprietors,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  enclosed 
many  tracts  where  the  former  owners  had  allowed 
the  peasantry  right  of  common.  Through  the 
blundering  statutes  against  enclosures,  the  people 
might  consider  themselves  justified  by  law  in  op- 
posing these  encroachments.  At  Hill  Norton,  in 
Warwickshire  (formerly  an  estate  of  the  Tres- 
hams),  they  assembled  to  the  number  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  in  other,  places  they  were  still  more  nume- 
rous. They  cut  and  broke  down  hedges,  filled  up 
ditches,  and  laid  open  all  such  enclosed  fields  as 
had  formerly  been  free  and  common.  They  termed 
themselves  "  Levellers ;"  and  they  "  bentj  all 
their  strength  to  level  and  lay  open  the  old  com- 
mons without  exercising  any  manner  of  theft  or 
violence  upon  any  man's  person,  goods,  or  cattle." 
There  was,  in  fact,  an  order  in  their  disorder ;  and 
not  a  single  crime  or  atrocity  was  committed, 
though,  for  a  time,  in  whole  districts,  rich  and  poor 
were  at  their  mercy.  At  first  they  had  no  parti- 
cular leader,  but  afterwards  they  placed  at  their 
head  "  a  base  fellow,"  called  John  Reynolds,  whom 
they  BUHiamed  Captain  Pouch,  from  a  large  pouch 
or  purse  which  he  wore  by  his  side.  This  poor 
fellow  was  a  madman.  He  assured  the  ignorant 
peasantry  that  he  had  authority  from  the  king's 
majesty  to  throw  down  the  new  enclosures,  and 
that  he  was  sent  from  (jod  to  satisfy  men  of  all 
degrees.  As  in  a  recent  case  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar kind,  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  invulne- 
rable— that  neither  bullet  nor  arrow  could  harm 
him ;  and  he  frirther  assured  the  poor  clowns  and 
their  wives  that  he  kept  a  spell  in  his  pouch 
which  would  protect  them  all,  provided  only  they 
abstained  from  evil  deeds  and  cursing  and  swearing. 
When  commanded  by  proclamation  to  disperse, 
they  told  the  magistrates  that  they  were  only  exe- 
cuting the  statutes  against  enclosures.  When  the 
lords-lieutenants  endeavoured  to  raise  the  coun- 
ties against  them,  they  found  the  yeomanry  rather 
shy  of  bearing  arms  in  such^a  cause;  and  many 
country  gentlemen,  whose  interests  were  not  impli- 
cated, thought  it  would  be  better  to  yield  the  point, 
and  let  them  enjoy  their  rights  of  conmion  as  be- 
fore. But  the  king  sent  down  the  Earls  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Exeter,  and  the  Lord  Zouche,  with  a 
considerable  force  of  regular  troops ;  and  Sir  An- 
thony Mildmay  and  Sir  Edward  Montague  fell 
upon  a  body  of  them  at  Newton,  another  estate 
which  had  belonged  to  Tresham.  They  were 
busy  digging  and  levelling,  and  were  frimished 
with  many  half-piked  staves,  long  bills,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  stones.  "  Those  gentlemen  (Mild- 
may  and  Montague),  finding  great  backwardness 
in  the  trained  bands,  were  constrained  to  use  all 
the  horse  they  could  make,  and  as  many  foot  of 
their  own  servants  and  followers  as  they  could 
trust,  and  first  read  the  proclamation  twice  unto 
them,  using  all  the  best  provisions  to  them  to  de- 
sist that  they  could  devise ;  but,  when  nothing 
would  prevail,  they  charged  them  thoroughly,  both 
with  their  horse  and  foot.     At  the  first  charge 
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they  stood,  and  fought  deperately;  but  at  the 
second  charge  they  ran  away ;  in  which  there 
were  slain  some  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  and  a  very 
great  number  hurt.  One  Sir  Henry  Fookes,  that 
led  the  foot  against  them,  was  very  sore  hurt,  and 
bruised  in  many  places  of  his  body,  more  likely  to 
die  than  live."*  This  rout  was  followed  up  by 
others  till  the  insurrection  was  entirely  put  down. 
Many  men  were  taken,  tried  before  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  and  condemned  to  death  as  rebels  and 
traitors,  for  levying  war  against  the  king.  Cap- 
tain Pouch  was  "  made  exemplary" — ^that  is  to 
say,  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  The 
poor  fellow  ought  only  to  have  been  sent  to  a  mad- 
house. Others  were  condemned  for  felony  be- 
cause they  had  not  dispersed  on  reading  of  the 
king's  proclamation.-f 

Meanwhile  James  continued  his  life  of  indo- 
lence and  ease,  hunting  a  good  part  of  the  year, 
and  lying  in  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  when 
he  was  not  so  pleasantly  engaged.  In  Scotland 
his  minister,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  had  desired  him 
to  recreate  himself  at  hunting,  and  he  would  attend 
the  council,  and  report  at  his  majesty's  return  all 
opinions  and  conclusions.^  He  was  scarcely  settled 
in  England  when  he  found  *'  that  felicity  in  the 
hunting  life,  that  he  wrote  to  the  council  that  it 
was  the  only  means  to  maintain  his  health,  which 
being  the  health  and  welfare  of  them  all,  he  desired 
them  to  take  the  charge  and  burden  of  afibirs,  and 
foresee  that  he  be  not  interrupted  nor  troubled 
with  too  much  busine88."§  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  would  rather  return  to  Scotland 
than  be  chained  for  ever  to  the  council-table.  It 
was  rarely  that  his  subjects  could  get  access  to  him 
in  his  retreats.  When  they  did,  his  address,  and 
demeanour,  and  appointments,  clashed  strangely 
with  the  notion  of  a  most  royal  and  heaven-de- 
scended prince,  the  image,  as  he  called  himself,  of 
the  God-head.  He  was  dressed  all  over  in  colours 
green  as  the  grass,  with  a  little  feather  in  his  cap, 
and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by  his  side.||  His 
queen,  Aime  of  Denmark,  was  as  fond  of  dancing 
and  masques,  fine  dresses  and  costly  entertain- 
ments, as  he  was  of  hunting ;  nor  had  she,  on  the 
whole,  much  more  personal  dignity  than  her  hus- 
band. She  was  dissipated,  thoughtless,  extrava- 
gant, and  had  her  favourites.  But  it  was  the 
monstrous  favouritism  of  James  that  withdrew  the 
eyes  of  all  from  his  other  follies  and  the  follies  of 
the  queen,  making  them  appear  comparatively  of 
little  consequence.  When  he  first  entered  Eng- 
land, the  man  he  most  delighted  to  honour  and 
enrich  was  Sir  John  Ramsay,  who  had  stabbed  the 
Earl  of  Cowrie  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  conspi- 
racy, for  which  he  had  been  promoted  by  James  to 
be  Viscount  Haddington.  As  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  he  received 
leases  of  crown-lands,  gifts,  and  pensions.  Had- 
dington had  recently  been  10,000/.  deep  in  the 

*  Letter  of  the  Ewl|or  Shrewsbury  to  Sir  John  Manvert,  &c.,  in 
LodRv't  lUmtraiions. 

4  Stow .- Arthur  Wilwii.  t  Melvil**  Memoirfi 

{  WiDwood'a  Memorials.  11  Osbom. 


merchants'  books ;  but  this  debt  was  presently 
paid  off,  and  the  Scottish  Viscount  was  well 
matched,  being  married,  by  the  king's  desire,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Sussex.  Towards 
the  end  of  James's  reign  he  was  created  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Holdemess. 
In  the  language  of  the  times,  he  had  a  good  and  a 
gracious  maker  in  this  terrestrial  globe.*  Next  to 
Haddington,  the  prime  favourite  was  Sir  James 
Hay,  another  Scotchman,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  who  was  soon  created  Lord  Hay, 
and  subsequently  Viscount  Doncaster  and  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  Places,  honours,  gifts,  were  showered 
upon  this  Scottish  Heliogabalus,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  very  jovial  life,  "  spent  above  400,000/., 
which,  upon  a  strict  computation,  he  received  from 
the  crown,  leaving  not  a  house  nor  acre  of  land  to 
be  remembered  by."t  But  nearly  all  the  Scottish 
favourites,  like  Carlisle,  and  their  master,  the  king, 
spent  their  money  as  fast  as  they  could  get  it; 
being  rapacious,  but  certainly  not  avaricious.  Nor 
had  they  long  the  field  to  themselves ;  for  James 
presently  chose  to  himself  minions  of  English 
birth,  to  whom  he  gave  far  more  than  he  ever  be- 
stowed on  the  Scots.J  The  first  of  these  favourites 
was  Sir  Philip  Herbert,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  presently  created  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  found  in  a  rich  wife,  and  loaded  with 
gifts.  "  The  Earl  of  Montgomery,"  says  Claren- 
don, ^'  being  a  young  man  scarce  of  age  at  the  en- 
trance of  King  James,  had  the  good  fortune,  by 
the  comeliness  of  his  person,  his  skill  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  in  himting,  to  be  the  first  who 
drew  the  king's  eyes  towards  him  with  affection. 
....  Before  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  he 
was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber 

and  Earl  of  Montgomery He  pretended  to 

no  other  qualifications  than  to  understand  horses 
and  dogs  very  well ;  which  his  master  loved  him 
the  better  for,  being  at  his  first  coming  into  Eng- 
land very  jealous  of  those  who  had  the  reputation 
of  great  parts."  The  Viscount  Haddington,  the 
Scottish  favourite,  became  jealous  of  Montgomery, 
and  struck  the  English  favourite  with  his  whip  on 
a  public  race-course  at  Croydon ;  an  insult  which 
the  English  took  up  as  offered  not  merely  to  the 
spiritless  minion,  who  had  not  courage  to  resent 
it,  but  to  the  whole  nation ;  "  so  far  as  Mr.  John 
Pinchback,  though  a  maimed  man,  having  but  the 
perfect  use  of  two  fingers,  rode  about  with  his 
dagger  in  his  hand,  crying.  Let  us  break  our  fast 
with  them  here,  and  dine  with  the  rest  at  London. 
But,  Herbert  not  offering  to  strike  again,  there  was 
nothing  spilt  but  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman."§ 
This  coward's  mother,  the  high-minded  sister  of 

*  Lodge.  t  Clarendon.  History  of  the  Great  Rehellioo. 

i  "  It  is  most  true  that  many  Scots  did  get  much,  but  not  more 
with  one  hand  tliaii  they  spent  with  the  oiher  i  witness  the  Earl  of 
Kelly.  Aonandale,  &c.:  nay,  that  great  getter.  Earl  of  Carlisle^  also, 
and  some  private  gentlemen,  as  Gideon  Murray,  John   Achmuty. 

James  Bally.  John  Gib,  and  Barnard  Lindley But  these. 

and  all  the  Scots  in  iceneral,  got  scarce  the  tithe  of  those  Knglish 
getters,  that  can  be  sild  did  f  tick  by  them,  or  their  posterity.  Besides* 
Salisbury  (Cecil)  had  one  trick  to  get  the  kernel,  and  leave  the  Scots 
but  the  shell,  yet  cast  all  the  eoTy  on  them."— /^e/tfo*. 

§  Otibortt. 
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Sir  Philip  Sydney,  tore  her  hair  when  she  heard  of 
her  son's  dishonour.  James  took  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  sent  Haddington  to  the  Tower  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  reconciled  the  parties.  He 
had  a  deal  of  work  of  the  like  kind — ^for  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  courtiers  quarrelled  incessantly, 
and  sometimes  fought.  Douglas,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  was  killed  hy  Lee,  hrother  to  the 
Avenor,*  in  a  desperate  duel.  Lee  was  not  much 
followed  (/or  revenge)  hy  the  Scots,  hecause  they 
held  there  was  fair  play.  The  younger  Douglas 
got  his  hrother's  place,  which  nelped  somewhat 
to  appease  the  quarreLf  Some  years  after  Her- 
bert's quarrel,  Crichton  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  fiery 
Scot,  was  executed  for  the  assassination  of  a  great 
fencing-master,  who  had  thrust  out  one  of  his 
lordship's  eyes.  Bacon,  in  eloquent  language, 
praised  his  master's  love  of  justice  and  strict  im- 
partiality ;  and  James  himself  took  care  to  extol 
his  doings ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had  a  personal 
pique  against  the  Scottish  Jjord;  and  a  caustic 
chronicler  of  his  deeds  says,  ^^  He  satisfied,  in 
part  the  people,  and  wholly  himself;  it  being 
thought  he  hated  him  for  his  love  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  not  making  any  reply  when  he  said, 
in  his  presence,  to  one  that  called  our  James  a 
second  Solomon,  that  he  hoped  he  was  not  David 
the  fiddler's  son:  thus  do  princes  abuse  each 
other."t 

When  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
saw  himself  supplanted  in  the  king's  strange 
favour  by  a  new  comer,  he  betrayed  no  resent- 
ment, but  clung  to  the  new  minion  as  to  a  bosom 
friend — a  line  of  conduct  which  quite  charmed  the 
king,  and  which  secured  to  Herbert  a  continuance 
of  the  royal  liberality  and  good  wiU.  This  new 
favourite,  who  over-topped  all  his  predecessors, 
and  first  put  the  monstrous  folly  or  vice  of  James 
in  its  full  and  disgusting  light,  was  Robert  Carr, 
or  Ker,  of  the  border  family  of  Femyherst,  which 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  cause  of  the  king's 
mother.  It  is  said  that,  when  a  mere  child,  Ro- 
bert Carr  had  been  page  to  James.  In  his  youth 
he  went  over  to  France,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Scottish  gentlemen,  and  there  acquired  many 
courtly  graces  and  accomplishments.  He  was 
poor,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Scottish  poverty, 
but "  straight-limbed,  well-favoured,  strong-shoul- 
dered, and  smooth-faced,  with  some  sort  of  cunning 
and  show  of  modesty  ;"§  and  he  had  been  taught 
that  personal  beauty,  gay  dress,  and  manners, 
would  make  him  a  fortune  at  court.  He  had  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Continent,  and  the  gloss 
was  not  off  his  French-cut  doublet  when  he 
appeared,  in  the  month  of  July,  1606,  as  page  or 
esquire  to  the  Lord  Dingwall,  in  a  grand  tilting- 

•  An  officer  of  the  roysl  stablM,  vhote  baslneu  was  to  praride 
oaU  Ibr  the  honet.  ^ 

t  Hardwicke  Suta  Papon,  Letter  of  Sir  Dudley  Corlet«m.     This 

Crtienlar  duel  was  fought  near  Salisbury,  in  the  month  of  No-vem- 
r,  1603.  The  quarrel  had  begun  at  Windsor.  "  Douglas  was  left 
dead  on  the  fleld  with  three  hurts,  and  was  buried  three  days  after  in 
Salisbury  Chnreh.  with  a  kind  of  solemnity,  at  which  the  duke,  the 
Scottish  lords,  and  all  other  aeot  and  lot  were  present.  .  Lee  was 
hurt  in  four  places,  but  liTes,  and  is  like  to  escape."— Id. 
X  Osborn.  f  Nug.  Ant. 


match  at  Westminster.  In  the  course  of  the 
chivalrous  entertainment  he  had  to  present  his 
lord's  shield  to  the  king.  In  doing  this  his  horse 
fell  with  him,  or  threw  him,  close  to  James's  feet. 
His  leg  was  broken,  but  his  fortune  was  made. 
The  king,  struck  with  his  beauty,  and  tenderly 
moved  by  his  accident,  ordered  him  to  be  instantly 
carried  into  Master  Rider's  house  at  Charing 
Cross,  sent  his  own  surgeon  to  attend  him,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  tilting  was  over — ^*  having  little  de- 
sire to  behold  the  triumph,  but  much  to  have  it 
ended" — ^he  flew  to  visit  him,  and  wait  upon  him 
in  person;  and  afler,  by  his  daily  visiting  and 
mourning  over  him,  taking  all  care  for  his  speedy 
recovery,  he  made  the  day-break  of  his  glory  ap- 
pear."* Carr,  at  this  time,  was  scarcely  of  age, 
and,  as  James  soon  found  out  that  the  more  scho- 
lastic part  of  his  education  had  been  sadly  ne- 
glected, he  undertook  to  teach  him  Latin  himself, 
and  gave  him  a  lesson  every  moming.f  And  soon 
he  began  to  give  court  places  and  rich  presents — 
things  which  Carr  coveted  more  than  all  the 
Latinity  of  James's  preceptor  Buchanan,  or  of 
Cicero  and  Horace.  On  Christmas-eve,  1607,  the 
new  favourite  was  knighted,  and  sworn  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber,  which  place  kept  him  con- 
stantly about  the  king,  who  took  no  care  to  conceal 
his  nauseous  affection  from  the  court,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  pinching  his  cheek,  smoothing  his  ruffled 
garment,  and  looking  in  his  face  even  when  di- 
recting his  discourse  to  others.  Soon  everybody 
who  had  to  ask  a  favour,  to  press  a  suit,  or  to 
demand  simple  justice,  found  that  the  surest  road 
to  success  was  through  the  good  graces  and  pro- 
tection of  Sir  Robert  Carr.  Hence  rich  presents 
poured  in  upon  him ;  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
leered  at  him ;  and  the  haughtiest  of  the  nobles 
paid  their  adoration  to  this  rising  sun,  sparing 
neither  bounty  nor  flattery.  This  court  picture  is 
too  base  and  revolting  to  be  dwelt  upon.  It  was 
at  first  feared  that  Carr,  as  a  Scot,  would  espe- 
cially favour  his  own  countrymen ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  probably  because  the  English  lords 
and  ladies  could  pay  him  best.  *'  He  even  ap- 
peared to  be  endeavouring  to  forget  his  native 
country,  and  his  father's  house,  having  none  of 
note  about  him  but  English.  But,  above  all, 
was  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  his  Pythias. "J  This 
close  friendship,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of 
Overbury,  commenced  with  Carr's  first  appearance 
at  court ;  and  it  became  the  custom  to  bribe  and 
flatter  Sir  Thomas,  on  account  of  the  influence  he 
had  with  his  friend.  Cecil  and  Suffolk,  who  were 
rivals,  tried  hard  which  should  engross  him  and 
make  him  their  monopoly.  All  this  seems  to  have 
inflated  Overbury,  who  was  otherwise  moderate 

•  ••  Lord  !*  exclaims  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  ••  how  the  great  men 
flocked  then  to  see  him.  aud  to  offer  to  his  ihrine  in  sneh  abundanoe. 
tliat  the  king  was  forced  to  lay  a  restraint,  lest  it  might  retard  his 
recovery  by  spending  his  spirits.  And,  to  facilitate  the  cure,  care 
was  taken 'for  a  choice  dit>t  for  himself  and  chirargeons  with  bis 
attendants,  and  no  sooner  recovered  but  a  proclaimed  favourite." 

i  '*  I  think  some  one  should  teach  him  Eoglish  too;  for,  as  he  is 
a  Scoumh  Ud,  he  haih  much   uetrd  i.f  belier  language.^^/^tlrr  qf 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  Sir  John  hnrringbm.    Nuf/.  An\ 
X  Weldon. 
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and  ciuming,  and  a  man  of  excellent  parts.  But 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Cecil,  in  1612, 
that  the  minion  was  allowed  to  take  his  flight  to 
the  pinnacle  of  honour,  and  to  become  a  sort  of 
dictator  both  in  the  court  and  the  kingdom. 

A.D.  1608,  1609.— All  the  rest  of  Europe  might 
despise  the  personal  character  and  the  timid  policy 
of  the  English  monarch ;  but  there  was  one  infant 
republic  obliged,  by  circumstances  which  he  had 
Dot  made,  to  look  to  James  with  anxiety  and  awe. 
This  was  the  government  of  Holland  and  the 
Uriitcd  Provinces,  some  of  the  keys  to  which  he 
held  in  the  cautionary  towns  of  Flushing,  Brill, 
and  Rammekens.  At  one  moment  there  was  a  re- 
port that  James  was  in  treaty  with  Philip  III.  for 
the  sale  of  those  places  which  the  Dutch  had  not 
been  able  or  willing  to  redeem  with  money ;  and 
after  concluding  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  be  neutral,  he  had  per- 
mitted troops  to  be  levied  in  England  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Archduke  Albert, 
who  yet  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  reducing 
the  free  States.  Soldiers  of  fortune  and  volunteers, 
chiefly  Papists,  passed  over  to  the  Low  Countries, 
to  endeavour  to  undo  what  their  Protestant  coun- 
trymen had  done  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
But  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  made  it 
dangerous  to  derange  the  great  Protestant  scheme 
of  the  preceding  reign,  or  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Spaniards  against  the  Dutch;  and  Cecil,  to 
whom  was  left  almost  the  entire  management  of 
foreign  politics,  apprehended  that,  if  the  war  should 
be  once  finished  in  the  Netherlands,  it  might  be 
transferred  by  Philip  to  Ireland.  The  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  who  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  plan- 
ning a  new  insurrection,  had  found  it  expedient  to 
flee  fiY)m  his  native  country,  and  throw  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  who  treated 
him  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  allowed  him  liberal 
pensions.  Thus  Philip  had  a  fireband  always 
ready  to  throw  into  Ireland.  Cecil  had  the  spirit 
to  resent  this  conduct.  "  Tell  them,"  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid, "  that,  when  the  King  of  Spain 
shall  think  it  time  to  begin  with  Ireland,  the  king, 
my  master,  is  more  likely  than  ever  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  to  find  a  wholesome  place  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  where  he  would  be  loth  to  hear  of  the 
£Siglish,  and  to  show  the  Spaniards  that  shall  be 
sent  into  Ireland  as  fair  a  way  as  they  were  taught 
before."*  Luckily,  however,  Philip  was  not  much 
more  warlike  than  James,  and  equally  poor :  Ty- 
rone was  allowed  to  go  into  Italy  to  live  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  pope ;  and  Ireland,  for  the  present, 
was  left  quiet.  There  was  a  deal  of  insidious 
diplomatizing  on  all  sides — for  France  (which  was 
an  ally  of  Holland),  England,  and  Spain,  had  each 
its  views  and  interests,  and  the  new  republic  itself 
was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  sincerity  or  plain 
dealing.  In  the  end,  the  archduke  either  made  or 
listened  to  an  overture  to  negotiate  separately  with 
the  Dutch,  upon  the  basis  of  their  independence, 

•  WIswuod, 


without  communicating  with  James,  who  would  fain 
have  held  himself  as  arbitrator,  or  with  any  other 
party.  When  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  with  the 
archduke,  the  Dutch,  in  the  month  of  April,  1607, 
informed  the  King  of  France  that  they  had  opened 
negotiations  for  a  definitive  peace  wi^  Spain,  and 
invited  their  ally,  Henry,  to  participate  with  them 
in  the  treaty.  Tbree  months  after,  the  States  con- 
descended to  give,  in  a  formal  manner,  the  same 
information  and  the  same  invitation  to  the  King 
of  England.  The  vanity  of  James  must  have 
been  hurt,  but  he  acceded  with  alacrity,  and 
joined  himself  with  Henry  IV.,  as  mediator  and 
guarantee.  The  Hague  became  the  scene  of  ap- 
parently endless  negotiations ;  but,  at  last,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1609,  a  truce  was  concluded  for 
twelve  years  between  Spain  and  the  new  republic 
— a  truce  equivalent  to  a  peace.  By  this  treaty 
the  brave  and  persevering  Hollanders,  after  a 
forty  years'  war,  obtained  from  their  tyrannical 
masters  entire  independence,  liberty  to  trade  to 
the  Indies,  and  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt.  James 
got  for  himself  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  of 
818,000/.,  as  the  sum  total  of  what  was  due  to  the 
English  crown ;  and  the  promise  of  the  States  to 
discharge  this  debt  by  annual  instalments  of 
60,000/.  each ;  the  first  payment  to  be  made  two 
years  after  the  date  of  this  treaty.  In  the  mean 
while,  and  until  liquidation,  James  was  to  retain 
possession  of  Flushing,  Brill,  and  Rammekens.* 

The  grand  merit — ^perhaps  the  greatest  of  Eli- 
zabeth's government — ^was  its  strict  order  and 
economy.  This,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
enabled  her  to  maintain  her  high  notions  of  prero- 
gative, which  were,  however,  on  most  public 
occasions,  coloured  over  with  kind  and  popular 
language,  and  varnished  with  dignity  and  grace.f 
But  James  was  extravagant  beyond  all  precedent^ 
and  he  allowed  the  queen  and  his  children,  or  the 
corrupt  and  greedy  courtiers  about  them,  to  squan- 
der great  sums.  He  was  always  in  want  of  money, 
and,  people  naturally  looked  more  narrowly  into 
the  pretensions  of  a  pauper  king  (though  heaven- 
descended)  who  had  always  his  hands  in  their 
pockets,  or  wanting  to  have  them  there.  They 
also  saw  the  court  exposed  and  humiliated  in 
various  ways.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he 
could  neither  pay  his  servants,  nor  decently  sup- 
ply his  own  table.  The  treasurer.  Lord  Dorset, 
was  stopped  in  the  streets  .by  the  servants  of  the 
household,  who  wanted  their  wages,  and  the  pur- 
veyors refused  further  supplies  till  they  should  be 
settled  with.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
set, in  1608,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  post  of  treasurer,  still  retaining  his 
secretaryship  of  state.  The  Earl  of  Northampton, 
who  became  lord  privy  seal  about  the  same  time,  had 
considerable  authority  or  influence  with  the  king ; 
but  Cecil  might  be  regarded  now  as  prime  minister, 

•  Rvmer.^Birch,  Neg.— Stow. 

\  '*  Your  queen  (Elisabeth)  did  falk  of  her  tubjpcti*  lore  and 
aflTection,  and,  in  good  truth,  the  aimed  well ;  our  king  talketh  of 
hia  aubjecta'  fear  and  aabieeiioD,  and  heroin  I  think  he  doth  we]l  too, 
aa  Umg  oi  t(  holdtth  gooiS^^hatd  T.  Howaid  to  BarringtoB,    JITiy. 
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or  sole  acting  minister,  of  England.  He  found  the 
treasury  empty,  but  fortunately  a  portion  of  the 
subsidies  had  not  yet  been  paid  in  and  spent.  This 
money  was  something  to  stand  by,  and  his  fertile 
mind  devised  other  means  of  raising  supplies  with- 
out consent  of  parliament.  James,  as  we  have  seen, 
pretended  to  an  authority  paramoimt  to  all  parlia- 
ments ;  in  his  theory  the  property  of  the  subject 
was  always  the  property  of  the  king ;  and  Cecil's 
political  conscience  did  not  prevent  his  labouring 
to  establish  all  this  in  practice.  Monopolies  more 
oppressive  than  any  that  had  preceded  them  were 
established  and  bartered ;  a  right  of  fishery  oflF  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  was  sold  to  the 
Dutch ;  a  feudal  aid  of  twenty  shillings  on  each 
knight's  fee  was  levied  by  an  old  law,  and  du- 
ties were  imposed  upon  the  import  and  export 
of  goods  by  the  prerogative  alone,  without  any  re- 
ference even  to  the  sanction  of  parliament.  In 
the  latter  course  Dorset  had  begun  before  him,  by 
laying  an  import  duty  on  Corinth  raisins,  or  cur- 
rants, by  letters-patent.  Bates,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, resisted  payment.  He  was  proceeded 
against  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  the 
barons  decided  for  the  crown,  and  laid  down  a 
right  of  taxation  in  the  king  without  parliament, 
which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  James  and  his 
ministers.  With  this  precedent  before  him,  Cecil 
went  boldly  to  work,  and  imposed  duties  upon 
various  kinds  of  goods  by  orders  under  the  great 
seal.  But  all  these  sources  of  revenue  were  not 
sufficient  to  supply  James's  expenditure,  and  he 
was  driven  by  his  necessities  to  call  together  his 
parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  some  thirty 
months. 

A.D.  1610. — ^The  Houses  began  their  session  on 
the  14th  of  February,  when  Cecil  represented  to 
the  Lords,  instead  of  causing  it  to  be  represented 
to  the  Commons,  that  the  king's  necessities  were 
such  as  to  call  for  an  immediate  supply.  Neither 
time  nor  anything  else  was  gained  by  this  irre- 
gular mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  minister  was 
brought  to  a  dead  pause  by  the  murmurs  of  the 
Commons,  who  took  up  the  question  of  taxation 
and  duty-making.  Several  of  the  members  had 
sifted  the  legal  authorities,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  decision  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  case  of  Bates  was  illegal.  Hake- 
will  and  Yelverton  made  two  elaborate  speeches 
to  this  effect,  and  they  were  lamely  answered  by 
Bacon  and  Sir  John  Davis,  who  sustained  the 
cause  of  prerogative.  The  country  gentlemen 
were  made  to  feel  that,  if  the  court  were  allowed 
to  impose  duties  on  merchandise  as  it  chose,  it 
would  soon  levy  taxes  on  their  lands  in  the  same 
arbitrary  manner,  and  the  opposition  became  re- 
solute and  clamorous.  James  intimated,  by  a 
message,  that  they  must  not  talk  upon  such  sub- 
jects; but  it  appears  that  they  talked  louder  than 
ever.  He  then  called  both  Houses  before  him  at 
Whitehall,  and  delivered  to  them  a  long  lecture, 
which  was  at  once  blasphemous  and  ridiculous. 
*'  Kings,"  said  tins  unroyal  specimen,  "  are  justly 


called  gods,  for  that  they  exercise  a  manner  or  re- 
semblance of  divine  power  upon  earth;  for,  if  you 
will  consider  the  attributes  of  Grod,  you  shall  see 
how  they  agree  in  the  person  of  a  king.  Grod  hath 
power  to  create  or  destroy — ^to  make  or  unmake — 
at  his  pleasure ;  to  give  life  or  send  death ;  to  judge 
all,  and  to  be  judged  nor  accountable  to  none ;  to 
raise  low  things  and  to  make  high  things  low  at  his 
pleasure ;  and  to  God  both  soul  and  body  are  due. 
And  the  like  power  have  kings :  they  make  and 
unmake  their  subjects;  they  have  power  of  raising 
and  casting  down,  of  life  and  of  death, — judges 
over  all  their  subjects,  and  in  all  causes,  and  yet 
accountable  to  none  but  God  only.  They  have 
power  to  exalt  low  things  and  abase  high  things, 
and  make  of  their  subjects  like  men  of  chess, — ^a 
pawn  to  take  a  bishop  or  a.knight ;  and  to  cry  up 
or  down  any  of  their  subjects  as  they  do  their 
money.  And  to  the  king  is  due  both  the  affection 
of  the  soul  and  the  service  of  the  body  of  his  sub- 
jects."* In  the  end  he  told  them  that  it  ivas 
sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  king  might 
do  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, — that  kings  were 
before  laws,  and  that  all  laws  were  granted  by 
them  as  matter  of  favour  to  the  people.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  parallelizing  of  himself  with  the 
divinity,  the  Commons  would  not  allow  that  he 
had  any  right  to  lay  duties  upon  currants  or  broad- 
cloth without  their  consent,  and  they  presented  a 
strong  remonstrance  against  his  inhibitions.  They 
claimed  *'  as  an  ancient  general  and  undoubted 
right  of  parliament,  freely  to  debate  all  matters 
which  do  properly  concern  the  subject."  Tliey 
did  not  take  upon  themselves  to  review  the  judg- 
ment given  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but  they 
desired  to  know  the  reasons  whereon  that  judg- 
ment was  grounded,  "  especially  as  it  was  ge- 
nerally apprehended  that  the  reasons  of  that  judg- 
ment extended  much  farther,  even  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  this  kingdom,  and  of 
the  subjects'  rights  of  property  in  their  lands  and 
goods. "t  They  told  him  that  the  kings  of  this 
realm,  with  the  assent  of  parliament,  make  laws 

*  King  Jame***  Works.— >Winwood*s  Memorinls.— Journals. 

f  Jourualt.  There  was  ctrlaiuly  a  provocation  to  the  yery  worst 
Bospictoai.  The  C.'hief  Baron  Fleming  and  Haron  Clerk  &ad  de- 
clurfd  that**  the  king's  power  is  duuble-orilinary  and  absolute  ;  and 
these  have  sevenl  laws  and  ends.  That  or  the  ordinary  is  for  ih<t 
profit  of  particular  subjects,  exercised  in  ordinary  cuurts,  oud  called 
common  law.  which  caunot  be  chauged  in  substance  wiihout  porlia- 
menL  The  king  s  absolute  power  is  applied  to  no  particular  p«r«oa*a 
benefit,  but  to  the  general  safety  i  and  this  is  not  directed  by  tlie 
rules  of  common  law,  but  more  properly  termed  policy  and  guvera- 
ment,  varying  according  to  his  wisdom  for  the  common  ^oud :  and  all 
things  done  within  those  rules  are  lawful.  The  matter  in  question  is 
matter  of  state,  to  be  ruled  according  to  polity  by  the  king's  extra- 
ordinary power.  All  customs  (duties  so  called)  are  the  effect-?  of 
foreign  commerce;  but  all  aflTairs  of  commerce,  and  all  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  belong  to  the  king's  ab>olute  power;  he  therefore 
who  has  power  over  the  cause  must  have  it  also  over  the  effect.  Thu 
sea-ports  are  the  kiug's  gates,  which  he  may  oi>en  and  shut  to  whom 
he  pleases."  They  asserted  that  the  ancient  customs  on  winn  and 
wool  had  originated  in  the  king's  absolute  power,  and  not  in  a  grant 
of  {Mirliament.    But  many  statutes  had  subsequently  controlled  this 

Eierogative.  In  the  reign  of  the  groat  and  warlike  Edward  III.  it 
ad  been  settled  by  parliament  that  no  new  impositiun  should  be 
laid  on  wool  or  leather:  but  one  of  the  barons  maintained  that  this 
did  not  bind  Kd ward's  succesiiors,  for  the  right  to  impose  snch  dutiea 
was  a  principal  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  of  fiaglan<l, 
which  the  king  could  not  diminish.  They  extolled  the  king  a  good- 
ness is  permitting  the  case  to  be  argued  at  all,  and  taxed  Bates  aud 
his  party  with  insolence  in  presuming  to  dispute  so  clear  a  right. — 
State  Trialt^BaUam'i  dmtl,  Uitt 
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and  taxes,  and  impose  duties  upon  goods  and 
merchandise,  but  not  otherwise :  that  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  had  been  ever  careful  to  preserve 
these  liberties  and  rights  when  anything  had  been 
done  to  prejudice  them :  that  his  majesty's  most 
humble  Conmions,  following  the  example  of  their 
ancestors,  and  finding  that  his  majesty,  without 
advice  or  consent  of  parliament,  had  lately,  in 
time  of  peace,  set  both  greater  impositions,  and  far 
more  in  number,  than  any  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  done  in  times  of  war,  with  all  humility  pre- 
sumed to  petitioii  that  all  impositions  set  without 
assent  of  parliament  should  be  quite  abolished 
and  taken  away,  and  that  his  maiesty,  in  imitation 
of  his  noble  progenitors,  wotild  oe  pleased  that  a 
law  be  made  during  this  session  of  parliament, 
declaring  that  all  impositions  or  duties  set^  or  to  be 
set,  upon  hia  people,  their  goods  or  metchandisej 
save  only  by  common  consent  of  parliament,  are, 
and  ever  shall  be,  void.*  This  was  ffkll  and 
wormwood  to  James ;  but  the  Commons  aid  more 
than  petition; — they  pftssed  a  bill  taking  away 
impositions.  This,  however,  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  who  were  not  disposed  to  do  anything  to 
check  the  march  of  absolutism ;  and  the  bench  of 
bishops  were  always  ready  to  find  texts  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  support  of  the  prerogative.  The 
whole  high  church  party  had  by  this  time  gone 
far  into  the  divine  right,  and  had  adopted  the 
theory  that  the  king's  power  was  of  God,  and 
that  of  the  parliament  only  of  man.  Bancroft, 
the  primate,  would  fain  have  been  a  sort  of  Pro- 
testant Becket,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
induced  him  to  seek  for  power,  not  by  opposing 
the  sovereign,  but  by  making  the  church  a 
sharer  in  the  royal  prerogative.  In  his  eyes 
it  seemed  as  a  consequence,  that  if  kings  were 
esteemed  as  being  of  Gbd,  the  bishops  also, 
being  appointed  by  him,  might  claim  the  divine 
right  under  him,  and  that  the  crown  and  the  mitre 
should  be  alike  above  law.  The  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  daily  encroaching  on  the  temporal 
courts;  and  the  established  clergy  were  never 
tired  of  repeating  that  the  king's  authority  was 
paramount  in  his  own  courts,  and  that  all  juris- 
diction, spiritual  and  temporal,  belonged  to  him. 
By  these  pretensions  the  church  exasperated  some 
of  the  judges,  who  thenceforward  began  to  regard 
the  Puritans  with  a  less  severe  eye;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  common  lawyers,  who  had  always 
been  jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  watched 
their  encroachments  more  keenly  than  ever.  One 
Doctor  Cowell.  a  high  churchman,  who  was 
patronised  by  tne  archbishop  and  eulogised  by  the 
king,  brought  the  tempest  to  a  head,  though  un- 
fortunately its  bursting  did  not  purify  the  atmo- 
sphere of  court  or  church.  In  his  Interpreter,  or 
Law  Dictionary,  which  was  dedicated  to  Bancroft, 
this  man  explained  to  the  unlearned  that  the  king 
was  solutus  a  legibus  (imtied  from  laws), — ^that  he 
was  above  all  law  by  his  absolute  power,— rand 
though  in  the  making  of  laws  he  might  admit  the 

*  Somen*!  TrafCU. 
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parliament  or  three  estates  imto  council,  this  was 
not  of  constraint,  but  of  his  own  benignity,  or  by 
reason  of  the  promise  made  upon  oath  at  die  time 
of  his  coronation.  But  never  was  Jesuit  made  to 
give  less  value  to  an  oath  than  this  learned  doctor 
gave  to  the  bOtpnation  oath  of  an  English  monarch. 
"  Although,"  he  says,  "  at  his  coronation  he 
take  an  oath  not  td  idter  the  laws  of  the  land,  yet, 
this  oath  notwithstanding,  he  may  alter  or  sus- 
pend any  particular  law  that  seemeth  hurtful  to 
the  public  estate.  Thils  much,  in  short,  because 
I  have  heard  some  1;d  be  of  ophiion  that  the  laws 
are  above  the  king."  And  in  treating  of  parlia- 
ment, the  doctor  deckres, — ^^  Of  these  two  one 
must  be  true,  either  that  the  king  is  above  the 
parliament,  that  is,  the  positive  laws  of  his  king- 
dom, or  else  that  he  is  not  an  absolute  king;  and 
therefore  though  it  be  a  merciful  policy,  and  also 
ft  politic  mercy,  tiot  dltetable  without  great  peril, 
tti  make  laws  by  the  coiisent  of  the  whole  realm, 
t)^(;ause  so  no  pdrt  stiall  have  cause  to  complain  of 
i&  pattiality^  jret  Bimpijr  to  bind  the  prince  to  or  by 
these  laws  ^ere  repugnant  to  the  liature  and  con- 
stitution of  an  absolute  monarchy."  And  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  in  that  part  of  his  dictionary 
where  he  explains  the  word  prerogative,  the  doctor 
says  that  *'  the  king,  by  the  custom  of  this  king- 
dom, maketh  no  laws  without  the  consent  of  the 
three  estates,  though  he  may  quash  any  law  con- 
cluded of  by  them:"  and  that  he  *' holds  it  in- 
controllable  that  the  king  of  England  is  an  absolute 
king."  The  Commons  were  incensed  at  this  bold 
book,  and  they  requested  a  conference  with  the 
Lords  upon  it  ui  order  to  punish  its  author.  The 
Lords  consented,  and  the  conference  was  managed 
on  the  part  of  the  Lower  House  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  who  could  shift  and  change  like  ProteuS| 
and  be  all  for  prerogative  one  hour  and  all  for  par- 
liamentary rights  the  next.  Jarties  shrunk  before 
the  storm,  and  made  a  scape-goat  of  his  learned 
doctor,  who  had  only  expressed  the  king's  own 
opinions  without  his  blasphemy.  Cowell  was  sent 
to  prison  for  a  short  time,  and  his  book,  which  had 
been  publicly  sold  with  impunity,  was  suppressed 
by  the  king's  proclamation.  The  Commons,  with 
exceeding  great  joy,  returned  thanks.^ 

On  coming  into  the  office  of  lord  treasurer, 
Cecil  had  found  that  the  king's  debts  amounted  to 
1,300,000Z.,  while  his  ordinary  expenditure  was 
calculated  to  exceed  his  revenue  by  81,000/.  at 
least.  He  had  reduced  the  debt  by  about  two- 
thirds  ;  but  he  saw  it  accumulating  afresh.  He 
roundly  proposed  a  perpetual  yearly  revenue  to  be 
granted,  once  for  all,  by  parliament ;  and,  as  the 
price  of  this  vote,  he  promised  in  the  king's  name 
that  every  grievance  should  be  redressed  and  other 

*  Journals  of  Conunon*  and  Locdii.— Pari.  Hiit— Winwood.^ 
R.  Coke'f  Detection.  Coko  lays  that  the  Common*  took  lire  and 
intended  to  have  proceeded  Mvprely  agatntt  Cowell;  but  the  king 
interpoced,  and  promised  to  call  in  the  hooka  by  proclamation,  as  lie 
did«  but  they  were  out,  and  the  proclamation  coald  not  call  them  id, 
but  only  served  to  make  them  more  taken  notice  of.  He  lella  ns 
that  there  were  man;  others  published  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
among  them,  one  by  Blackwood,  who  concluded  that  the  Bhgttih 
were  all  slavea  by  roasoo  of  the  Noman  Conquest  I 
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modes  of  raising  money  abandoned.  The  CJom- 
mons  instantly  brought  forward  a  host  of  griev- 
ances :  the  minister  and  the  courtiers  wished  them 
to  vote  the  money  first  and  complain  afterwards, 
but  they  stuck  to  their  grievances.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  ecclesiastical 
High  Commission  Court,  a  most  arbitrary  tri- 
bunal, which  fined  and  imprisoned, — passed  sen- 
tence without  appeal, — constantly  interfered  with 
men's  domestic  concerns  and  their  civil  rights, 
and  in  its  ordinary  procedure  despised  the  rules 
and  precautions  of  the  common  law.  Another 
glaring  abuse  was  the  king's  attempting  to  do 
everything  by  his  own  proclamation.  James,  in- 
deed, might  have  been  called  the  King  of  Pro- 
clamations. The  Commons  told  him  that  there 
was  nothing  "which  they  have  accounted  more 
dear  and  precious  than  this, — ^to  be  guided  and 
governed  by  the  certain  rule  of  the  law,  which 
giveth  both  to  the  head  and  members  that  which  of 
right  belongeth  to  them,  and  not  by  any  uncertain 
or  arbitrary  form  of  government."  They  told 
him  that  it  was  the  indubitable  right  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  not  to  be  made  subject  to  any 

Ciishment  that  shall  extend  to  their  lives,  lands, 
ies,  or  goods,  other  than  such  as  are  ordained 
by  the  common  law  of  this  land,  or  the  statutes 
made  by  their  common  consent  in  parliament. 
They  then  complained  that  it  had  been  attempted 
to  make  royal  proclamations  take  the  place  of 
law ;  that  proclamations  had  been  of  late  years 
much  more  firequent  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  extending  to  liberty,  property,  inheritances, 


and  livelihoods  of  men ;  some  of  them  tending  to 
alter  the  law ;  some  made  shortly  after  a  session 
of  parliament  for  matter  rejected  in  the  same 
session;  some  ordering  punishments  to  be  in- 
flicted before  lawful  trial  and  conviction ;  some 
referring  the  punishment  of  offenders  to  courts  of 
arbitrary  discretion  ;  some  to  support  oppressive 
monopolies,  &c.  "By reason  whereof,"  continued 
the  Commons,  **  there  is  a  general  fear  conceived 
and  spread  amongst  your  majesty's  people,  that 
proclamations  vrill,  by  degrees,  grow  up  and  in- 
crease to  the  strength  and  nature  of  laws,  whereby 
not  only  that  ancient  happiness  and  freedom  wiU 
be  much  blemished  (if^  not  quite  taken  away), 
which  their  ancestors  have  so  long  enjoyed ;  but 
the  same  may  also  (in  process  of  time)  bring  a 
new  form  of  arbitrary  government  upon  the  realm : 
and  this  their  fear  is  Uie  more  increased  by  occa- 
sion of  certain  jbooks  lately  published,  which 
ascribe  a  greater  power  to  proclamations  than 
heretofore  had  been  conceived  to  belong  mito 
them ;  as  also  by  the  care  taken  to  reduce  all  the 
proclamations  made  since  your  majesty's  reign 
into  one  volume,  and  to  print  them  in  such  form 
as  acts  of  parliament  formerly  have  been,  and 
still  are  used  to  be,  which  seemeth  to  imply  a  pur- 
pose to  give  them  more  reputation  and  more  esta- 
blishment than  heretofore  they  have  had."*  The 
Commons,  after  giving  *a  list  of  James's  arbitrary 
proclamations,  proceeded  to  complain  of  the  delay 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  granting  writs  of  prohibi- 
tion and  habeas  corpuSy  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of 

*  Somen*!  TiMte.— Carte. 
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the  cooncil  of  Wales  over  the  four  bordering  shires 
of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Salop, 
which  it  was  pretended  were  included  within  their 
authori^  as  Marches  of  Wales.  Their  other 
chief  grievances  were  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  patent 
for  searching  and  sealing  new  drapery,  mono- 
polies of  wine,  licences  and  taxes  recently  set 
upon  all  public-houses,  and  a  tax  or  duty  upon 
sea-coal. 

The  lofty,  the  firm  and  moderate  tone  of  this 
petition  of  grievances  ought  to  have  warned 
James  that  the  spirit  of  the  Commons  was  under- 
going a  gr^t  change,  and  that  whatever  had  been 
their  timidity  and  servility  imder  the  House  of 
Tador,  they  would  now  aim  at  occupying  their 
elevated  and  proper  position  in  the  constitution. 
But  James,  though  alarmed  and  in  dreadful  want 
of  their  money,  clung  fast  to  his  prerogative, 
and  thought  to  satisfy  them  with  civil  words  and 
paltry  concessions.  With  regard  to  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  which  probably  indisposed  the 
minds  of  a  greater  number  of  his  subjects  than  any 
other  single  cause,  he  would  not  cede  a  line.  As 
to  the  proclamations,  he  vouchsafed  to  promise 
that  they  should  never  exceed  what  the  law  war- 
ranted. The  royal  licences  to  public-houses  he 
generously  agreed  to  revoke.  But  the  Commons, 
who  maintained  that  he  had  no  right  to  lay  it  on, 
would  not  vote  him  a  perpetual  revenue  in  ex- 
change for  this  tax  upon  victuallers,  and  there 
was  a  pause  exceedingly  distressing  to  the  needy 
king. 

lliere  remained  certain  parts  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative which  the  Commons  had  hardly  ventured 
to  dispute ;  but  as  the  minister  spoke  of  "  retri- 
hution  "  for  **  contribution,"  they  came  under  dis- 
cussion. These  were  the  matters  of  wardship, 
tenure  by  knight  service,  and  the  old  grievance 
of  purveyance.  The  Commons  got  the  Lords 
to  discuss  the  several  subjects  with  them  in 
committees  of  conference,  and  Cecil  showed  a 
willingness  to  bargain  for  the  surrender  of  these 
feudal  sources  of  revenue  in  exchange  for  a 
fixed  annual  sum.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
James,  though  willing  to  give  up  wardship  and 
purveyance,  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  part 
with  tenure  by  knight  service,  holding  it  to  be 
highly  indecorous  that  his  nobility  and  gentry 
should  hold  their  lands  on  the  same  ignoble  tenure 
as  base  people.  Still,  however,  the  Commons 
thought  the  concessions  he  was  willing  to  make 
well  worth  the  purchasing.  It  remained  to 
fix  the  price.  James  asked  300,000/.  per  annum 
as  a  full  composition  for  abolishing  the  right 
of  wardship,  and  for  taking  away  all  purvey- 
ance, with  some  other  concessions.*  This  was 
thought  too  dear,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of 
haggling,  the  king  reduced  it  to  220,000/.  per 
annum.  The  Commons,  under  the  threat  of 
a  dissolution,  bade  up  to  200,000/.,  and  the 
court  gladly  closed  with  them  at  that  price.    But 

•  Anonc  thrie  vm  Dm  odioiH  right  of  interfcreooe  In  the  nw- 
tUgn  of  InfiuiU  and  frfdovt. 


parliament  had  to  guard  itself  against  the  pre- 
rogative, which  had  been  held  up  as  beyond  the 
control  of  statute ;  and  they  had  also  to  devise  by 
what  means  the  200,000/.  per  annum  should  be 
levied.  They  were  resolved  to  be  slow  and 
cautious;  their  session  had  been  already  pro- 
longed to  the  middle  of  July,  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  tliey  should  vote  something  to  meet 
the  king^s  immediate  exigencies,  and  resume  the 
subject  after  prorogation.  All  that  the  Commons 
voted  was  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and  one-tenth ; 
upon  which  they  were  prorogued  to  the  month  of 
October.  When  they  met  again,  James  was  as- 
tonished and  irritated  to  find  that  the  Commons 
were  in  a  less  complying  humour  than  before.  He 
wanted  to  concede  less  than  he  had  promised : 
they  insisted  upon  having  more  than  they  had 
bargained  for.  During  the  recess  they  had  re- 
flected seriously  on  the  growing  extravagance  of 
the  king  and  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers.  They 
suspected  that  the  king  would  not  keep  his  part  of 
the  bargain ;  they  saw  that  no  redress  was  to  be 
expected  as  to 'the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts, — that  illegal  customs  were  still  exacted  at 
the  out-ports, — that  proclamations  were  to  have 
the  force  of  acts  of  parliament.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  (and  there  was  a  lai^e  party  that  had  brooded 
with  horror  or  disgust  over  James's  blasphemous 
boastings)  they  declared  their  reluctance  to  voting 
the  200,000/.  per  annum  without  a  better  assur- 
ance of  an  equivalent  in  substantial  reforms. 
James,  who  never  doubted  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
mischievous  intermeddling  and  insulting  oratory, 
summoned  them  to  a  conference ;  and  about  thirty 
members  waited  upon  his  majesty  at  Whitehall. 
The  king  desired  them  to  make  a  direct  answer  to 
some  questions  which  he  should  put  to  them.  The 
first  was.  Whether  they  thought  he  was  really  in 
want  of  money,  as  his  treasurer  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  informed  them?  "Whereto, 
when  Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  begun  to  answer  in  a 
more  extravagant  style  than  his  majesty  did  de- 
light to  hear,  he  picked  out  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
commanding  Aim  to  answer,  according  to  his  con- 
science. Tliereupon  Sir  Henry  Neville  did  di- 
rectly answer,  that  he  thought  his  majesty  was  in 
want.  '  Then,'  said  the  king,  *  tell  me  whether  it 
belongeth  to  you,  that  are  my  subjects,  to  relieve 
me  or  not.'  '  To  this,'  quoth  Sir  Harry,  *  I  must 
answer  with  a  distinction :  where  your  majesty's 
expense  groweth  by  the  commonwealth,  we  are 
bound  to  maintain  it ;— otherwise  not.'  And  so, 
continuing  his  speech,  he  gave  a  note,  that  in  this 
one  parliament  they  had  already  given  four  sub- 
sidies and  seven  fifteenths,  which  is  more  than 
ever  was  given  by  any  parliament,  at  any  time, 
upon  any  occasion ;  and  yet,  withal,  they  had  no 
relief  of  their  grievances.  Then  was  his  majesty 
instant  to  have  him  declare  what  their  grievances 
were.  '  To  all  their  grievances,'  said  Sir  Harry, 
'  I  am  not  privy,  but  of  those  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  I  will  make  recital.'  And  so  began  to 
say  that,  in  matter  of  justice,  they  could  not  have 
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an  equal  pioceediiig  (aiming/ perbapB,  at  his 
majeaty'a  prerogativie,  nullum  tempus  occurret 
regi) ;  and  then,  falling  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  fnarchea  of  Wales,  Sir  Herbert  Croft  took  the 
^ord  out  of  his  mouth,  otherwise  it  was  thought 
Sir  Harry,  bemg  ch^ged  upqn  his  conscience, 
would  have  delivered  bis  judgment  upon  all,  in* 
wh^  respect  soever  it  might  be  taken."* 

Jaq^es  now  prorogued  the  parliament  for  nine 
weeks,  a  time  which,  by  his  orders,  was  employed 
by  the  cou^rt  party  in  "  dealing  every  one  wiUi  his 
ipends  and  acquaii^tailpe  in  the  House,  to  n^rork 
tbem  to  some  better  rea8on."t  But  the  Commons 
would  not  hp  so  wrought  upon ;  they  were  resolute 
not  to  replenish  |'the  royal  cistern"  without  a 

Siarantee;  and  this  made  the  king  determine  that 
ey  should  not  meet  again  to  question  his  prero* 
gative  without  filling  his  excheauer.J  "  For  being 
now  seasoned  with  seven  years  knowledge  in  his 
profession  )iere,  he  thought  he  might  set  him  up 
for  himself,  and  not  be  still  journeyman  ta  the 
lavish  tongues  of  mpn  th^t  pried  too  narrowly  into 
the  secrets  of  his  prerogative,  which  are  mysteries 
too  high  for  tbem,  being  arcana  imperii^  fitter  to 
be  admired  than  questioned.  But  the  parliaments 
were  apprehensive  enough  that  these  hidden  mys- 
teries made  many  dark  steps  into  the  people's 
liberties  i  and  tliey  were  willing,  by  the  light  of 
law  and  rel^on,  to  discover  what  was  the  long's, 
what  theirs;  Fhich  the  king,  unwilling  to  have 
eearcbfsd  intp,  after  five  sessions  in  six  years'  time, 
dissolved  the  parlian^ent  jjy  proclamation."§ 

The  dissolution  took  place  on  Uie  9th  pf  Feb- 
ruary, 1611,  not  a  single  act  having  been  passed 
in  |he  late  session.  In  the  preceding  month  of 
Noyi&mber,  while  the  king  was  smarting  under  his 
disappointments  and  reviling  all  parliaments,  the 
primate  Bancroft  departed  this  life,  as  much  ap- 
plauded by  the  l^igh  church  party  as  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  puritans  apd  aU  classes  of  dis- 
senters. The  orthodox  Clarendon  aftmirards  de- 
clared that  **his  death  was  never  enough  to  be 
lamented," — that  he  "  understood  the  church  ex- 
cellently, and  had  almost  rescped  it  out  of  the 
l^mds  of  the  Calvinian  party,  and  very  much 
Sffbdued  thfs  unruly  spirit  of  die  non-coi^ormists 
by  and  after  the  ponference  at  Hampton  CouW.  "|| 
Inuring  the  stonpy  debates  pf  these  last  sessions, 
Bancroft  had  done  his  best  to  defend  his  church 
from  the  reformers,  and  to  encourage  the  king  in 
bis  prerogative  course.  In  the  month  of  May  he 
addressed  a  long  epistle  to  James,  complaining 
bitterly  of  a  "bill  in  hand  against  pluralities," 
vWch  bill,  he  adds,  "  is  the  same  that,  for  above 
forty  years,  from  parliament  to  parliament,  hath 
been  rejected,  and  that  very  worthily."  After  de- 
fending ]pluralities  on  the  |pund  that  there  were 
many  livings  which,  taken  singly,  were  insufficient 
for  tne  support  of  a  worthy  preacher,  he  said, 
"We  that  are  bishops  will  do  our  best  (as  here- 
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tofore  we  have  to  our  powers  endeavoured)  for  the 
increasing  of  a  learned  ministry;  but  we  may 
never  yidd  to  any  course  that  shall  procure,  ap- 
parently, their  utter  overthrow,  as  to  expect  tliat 
they  should  still  make  brick  without  diminishing 
then:  task,  when  their  straw  is  withheld  from 
them,  and  they  shall  be  driven  to  gather  stubble 
in  the  fields."  He  felt  assured  tliat  the  benefices 
would  not  be  made  sufficient  living  for  the 
preachers  without  some  attempt  either  against 
cathedral  churches  or  for  the  diminishing  of  the 
bishops'  revenues ;  and  here  he  camp  to  the  point 
with  the  king,  greatly  fearing  that  his  poverty 
might  force  James  into  compliances.  **  More- 
over," he  adds,  "upon  the  advantage  of  your 
majesty's  great  necessities  at  this  time,  I  dp  fore- 
see, and  partly  already  perceive,  that  many  things 
will  be  pressed  upon  your  majesty  against  the 
clergy  by  the  Lower  House  of  parliament,  as 
hopmg,  now  or  never,  to  obtain  that  which  divers 
of  them  for  many  years  have  aimed  at ;  and  that 
your  majesty,  for  the  gaining  of  your  own  ends 
towards  your  supply  and  support,  may  be  inclined 
to  give  more  way  unto  them  therein  than,  I  judge, 
may  stand  with  the  good  continuance  of  that  state 
of  this  church,  wherein  you  found  it  to  be  most 
royally  upheld  by  the  late  queen  (of  most  worthy 
memory),  and  hath  since  been  likewise  maintained 
by  your  most  excellent  majesty  accordingly,  with  a 
very  great  increase  of  many  singular  benefits  and 
most  princely  favours  towards  it.  But  myself, 
with  the  rest  of  your  majesty's  bishops  and  the 
whole  clergy,  do  so  fully  repose  our  trust  and 
assurance  in  your  majesty's  most  royal  and 
Christian  affection  towards  us,  as  we  know  that 
all  the  cunning  and  sleight  in  the  world  shall 
never  be  able  to  work  your  highness  to  the  ap- 
probation and  allowance  of  anything  that  may 
either  tend  to  our  unjust  reproach  or  to  the  pre- 
judice of  religion,  which  hitherto  hath  more 
flourished  in  England  than  in  all  the  churches 
besides  of  Christendom ;  considering  that  all  the 
plots  and  practices  at  this  time  designed  i^ainst 
us  may  easily  be  met  with  by  the  observation  of 
your  own  rules  and  directions,  delivered  so  oft 
this  session  to  the  Lower  House  by  the  lord  trea- 
surer." In  this  same  letter  Bancroft  enclosed  the 
copy  of  a  bill  against  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Commission  Court,  telling  the  king  that,  tbough  it 
had  been  rejected  the  two  last  sessions  of  this 
parliament  by  the  Lords,  it  had  agam  passed  the 
Xiower  House,  and  had  been  read  upon  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday,  by  the  lord  chancellor's  appoint- 
ment, to  the  Upper  House.  The  primate  was  in 
an  agony  about  this  bill.  "Your  majesty,"  e 
says,  "  in  perusing  of  it,  shall  find  it  to  stretch 
very  far,  neither  (regarding  some  statutes  yet  in 
force  nor  the  authority  either  of  your  majesty's 
convocations  (representing  in  former  times  the 
Church  of  England)  or  of  your  highness,  the  chief 
and  supreme  governor  of  it.  The  last  session  but 
one  sundry  of  your  bishops,  in  a  great  committee, 
answered  all  those  reasons  that  were  then  thought 
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fit  to  bf2  alleged  for  the  passage  of  this  hill.    But 
all  is  one ;  Reason  or  no  reason,  it  forceth  not ;  it 
is  importmiity  an4  opportunity  that;  is  relied  upon, 
and  we  n^ust  again  endure  a  new  hrunt  to  no  pur- 
pose, except  your  nifgesty  shall  he  pleased  to  pre- 
Tent  it;   and  I  think  it  very  necessary  you  should 
so  do,  for  the  avoiding  of  puhlic  scandal,  if  your 
majesty's  supremacy  should  now  again  he  called 
in   question,  as  of  necessity  it  must  he,  if  the 
authors  of  this  hill  do  stand  to  the  justification  of 
it  against  us.     I  most  humhly  heseech  your  most 
excellent  majesty  to  pardon  ibis  my  holdness,^ — 
tacerdotis  vox  debet  esse  libera^ — and  I  could 
not  but  condemn  myself,  heing  Archhishpp  of 
Canterbury,  if  I  should  not  with  all  my  strength, 
and  for  the  preventing  of  fiiturp  mischief,  stand  up 
in  the  gap  which  is  sought  to  he  made  in  the  very 
form  and  frame  of  the  church,  and  likewise  plead 
in  the  best  sort  I  am  able  before  so  mighty,  so 
learned,  so  provident,  so  religious,  and  so  wise  a 
king,  for  so  well  a  settled  and  worthy  form  of 
religion,  and  for  so  godly,  so  learned,  and  so  pain- 
ful a  clergy,  whom  your  majesty  shall  ever  ^ave  at 
your  commandment,  most  loyal,  most  feithful  sub- 
jects, ajid  always,  in  their  divine  meditations  and 
prayers,  your  daily  orators."    But  notwithstanding 
this  laudation  of  James's  religion,  Bancroft  Ipiew 
very  well  that  he  was  more  eager  for  money  than 
for  the  prayers  of  his  bishops;  and  about  two 
months  after,  to  enforce  his  arguments  and  to  pre- 
vent any  enactment  against  the  High  Commission 
Court,  he  wrote  a  comfortable  letter  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  intimate  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  assembled  in  convocation, 
"considering  his  majesty's  most  princely  favour 
towards  them  and  his  present  wants,  notwithstand- 
ing there  was  an  old  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  behind  impaid,  had  very  willingly, 
readily,   and  with  one  consent,   wanted  to  his 
majesty  a  new  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  had  so  ordered  the  payment  of  it  with 
the  former  as  that  they  might  be  both  in  his  ex- 
chequer within  one  year  and  a  half."*    James 
received  this  liberal  grant  very  joyfully,  and  the 
bill,  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  was  of  course 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords.     Immediately  after  this 
Archbishop  Bancroft  died.    To  the  surprise  of  most 
people  who  were  unacquainted  with  certain  services, 
both  secret  and  pubhc,  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  king  in  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland,  Doctor 
George  Abbot,  only  eighteen  months  a  bishop,  was 
now  promoted  to  the  primacy.     Abbot,  instead  of 
being  a  high  churchman  like  Bancroft,  was  strongly 
imbued  with  Presbyterian  or  Calvinistic  principles, 
and   disposed,  not  merely  to  tolerate,  but  to  pa- 
tronise the  puritan    preachers,  whom    his  pre- 
decessor had  so  harshly  repressed.     In  the  words 
of  Clarendon,  who  takes  the  least  favourable  view 
of  bis  character,  and  who  is  disposed  to  attribute 
the  growth  of  nuritanism  and  disaffection  to  his 
conduct  as  heaa  of  the  Anglican  Church  under 
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James,  Abbot  "considered  Christian  religion  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  popery, 
and  valued  those  men  most  who  did  that  the  most 
furiously.  For  the  strict  observation  qf  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  or  the  conformity  to  the 
articles  or  canons  established,  he  made  little  in- 
quiry, and  took  less  care;  and  having  himself 
made  a  very  little  progress  in  the  ancient  and 
solid  study  of  divinity,  he  adhered  pnly  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  for  his  sake  did  npt  think 
so  ill  of  that  discipline  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
But  if  men  prudently  forebqre  a  piiblic  reviling 
and  rajiing  at  the  hierarchy  and  ecclei|iastical 
government,  let  their  opinions  and  private  practipe 
he  what  it  would,  they  wpre  not  only  secure  from 
any  inquisition  of  his,  but  acceptable  to  him,  and 
at  least  eaually  preferred  by  him."*  In  this  way 
the  church  became  divid^  against  itself;  but  the 
intolerance  of  chnrchmen  in  general  continued 
much  the  same,  qr,  if  there  were  a  difterenpe,  it 
was  seen  in  an  increased  hostility  to  papists  arising 
qut  of  the  more  ardent  zeal  of  the  Calvinists. 

Perhaps  they  have  somewhat  overrated  the 
delicate  sensitiveness  of  his  mind,  or  overlooked 
the  diseased,  crazy  state  of  his  bodyt  (and  he  was 
sixty-two  or  sixty-three  years  old  when  he  died) ; 
but  historians  have  pretty  generally  attribnted  the 
death  of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  the 
mortifications  he  experienced  in  this  parliaipent, 
and  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  go- 
vernment which  were  consequent  on  the  fiminess 
of  the  Commons.  Though  his  own  coffers  were 
well  filled,  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  he  pro- 
bably entertained  no  very  sanguine  hope  of  re- 
plenishing it  by  the  sale  of  crown  lands  and  the 
raising  qf  loans  in  the  different  countries  by  send- 
ing privy  seals,  which  latter  exercise  of  thp  prero- 
gative was  put  in  force  with  a  trembling  hand,  lest 
"  that  sacred  seal  should  be  refuse4  hy  the  desperate 
hardness  of  the  prejudiced  people.^^  Whatever 
were  the  cause,  tne  mii^ister  fell  into  a  languid, 
hopeless  state,  and  ref^ired  from  business  to  drink 
the  waters  at  Bath.  He  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  healing  springs,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1612, 
he  died,  worn  out  and  wretched,  at  Marlborough, 
on  his  way  back  to  the  court.  Long  suffering 
had  obliterated  the  chains  of  rank  and  honours, 
princely  mansions,  and  wide  estates,  an  pnormous 
wealth,  and  a  policy  and  ambition  which  had 
triumphed  over  many  a  formidable  rival.  In  his 
last  moments  he  said  to  Sir  Walter  Cope, — ^^  Ease 
and  pleasure  quake  to  hear  of  death ;  but  my  life, 
full  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be  dis- 
solved." His  death  was  certainly  not  less  wel- 
come to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation ;  but,  in  the 
worse  that  followed,  people  soon  lamented  the  bad 
rule  of  thb  remarkable  son  of  a  most  remarkable 
father.  Though  heartless  and  perfidious,  Cecil 
had  abilities  of  the  highest  order;  and  though 
subservient  and  ready  to  erect  James  into  an 
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absolute  monarch  rather  than  lose  favour  and 
office  by  thwarting  that  prince's  vehement  in- 
clinations, he  had  a  sense  of  national  dignity,  and 
a  system  of  foreign  policy  which  would  have  saved 
England  from  degradation.  The  scoundrels  who 
succeeded  him  had  all  his  baseness  and  villany 
with  none  of  his  genius. 
■  Before  Cecil  found  peace  in  his  grave,  the  fate 
of  an  interesting  victim,  whose  adventures  furnish 
one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  our  history, 
had  been  sealed  by  a  barbarous  hand.  The  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  whose  descent  was  a  crime  never 
to  be  forgiven,  had  been  kept  chiefly  about  court 
ever  since  the  trial  of  Raleigh  and  Cobham,  who 
were  said  to  have  aimed  at  her  elevation  to  the 
throne,  though  it  was  proved  that  the  yoimg  lady 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  their  plot.  In 
the  disorderly  and  tasteless  revelry  of  the  court 
she  had  continued  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  elegant 
literature,  not  wholly  neglecting  the  study  of 
divinity,  which  James  seems  to  have  made  fashion- 
able with  both  sexes,  and  nearly  all  classes  of  his 
subjects.  It  was  .her  avowed  preference  of  a 
single  life  that  somewhat  disarmed  the  dangerous 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  though  even  in  that  queen's 
reign  her  condition  was  a  very  unhappy  one. 
James  at  one  time,  when  he  had  neither  wife  nor 
children  of  his  own,  asked  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Arabella  for  his  favourite  Esme  Stuart,  Duke  of 
Lennox,  who  was  the  lady's  cousin.  Elizabeth 
not  only  forbade  this  mamage,  but  she  also  im- 
prisoned Arabella,  using  very  sharp  and  insulting 
language  against  James  for  his  having  dared  to 
propose  such  a  match.  On  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, one  of  Cecil's  first  cares  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  secure  the  person  of  the  lady,  and  when 
James  was  safely  and  so  easily  seated  on  the 
throne,  having  now  children,  he  seems  to  have 
settled  in  his  own  mind  that  she  should  never  be 
allowed  to  marry.  Ih  the  following  year  a  great 
ambassador  came  from  the  king  of  Poland,  whose 
chief  errand  was  to  demand  her  in  marriage  for 
his  master ;  and  at  the  very  same  moment  there 
were  indirect  proposals  made  for  Count  Maurice, 
who  claimed  to  be  Duke  of  Gueldres.  '*  But," 
says  the  courtly  reporter  of  the  latter  news,  "  my 
Lady  Arabella  spends  her  time  ih  lecture,  reading, 
hearing  of  service,  and  preaching.  •  .  .  She  will 
not  hear  of  marriage."*  The  pension  James 
allowed  her  for  her  support  was  very  irregularly 
paid;  and  it  should  appear  that  sne  was  fre- 
quently reduced  to  very  great  distress  for  want  of 
money.  She  was  also  exposed  to  the  persecutions 
of  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  violent 
and  vulgar  woman,  who  appears  to  have  been 
placed  over  her  at  times  as  a  sort  of  Duenna.  James 
thought  it  business  worthy  of  him  to  settle  these 
womanly  quarrels;  and,  in  1608,  he  did  some- 
thing more,  for  he  gave  Arabella  a  cupboard  of 
plate  worth  more  than  200/.  for  a  new-year's  gift, 
and  1000  marks  to  pay  her  debts,  besides  some 
yearly  addition  to  her  maintenance,  ^'  want  being 
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thought  the  chiefest  cause  of  her  discontent- 
ment."* Shortly  after  this,  at  some  court  festival, 
she  renewed  an  acquaintance,  which  had  begun 
in  childhood,  with  William  Seymour,  son  of  Lord 
Beauchamp  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford.f  If  there  had  not  been  a  tender  affection 
before  (and  it  is  probable  that  there  had  been,  and 
of  an  old  standing),  it  now  sprung  up,  rapid  and 
uncontrollable.  In  February,  1610,  an  arrangement 
of  marriage  between  them  was  detected.  James 
was  alarmed  in  the  extreme,  for  the  Seymours  also 
were  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  Henry 
VII. :  they  might  pretend,  in  some  time  of  trou- 
ble, to  the  tlm}ne,  and  their  claim  would  be 
wonderfully  strengthened  by  absorbing  in  it  that 
of  the  Lady  Arabella.  The  two  lovers  were  sum- 
moned before  the  privy  council.  There,  Seymour 
was  reprimanded  for  daring  to  ally  himself  with 
the  royal  blood  (his  own  blood  was  as  royal  as 
Arabella's),  and  they  were  both  forbidden,  on  their 
allegiance,  to  contract  marriage  without  the  king's 
permission.  To  escape  imprisonment  they  pro- 
mised obedience ;  but,  in  the  following  month  of 
July,  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  privately 
married.  Instantly  James!  issued  his  mandate, 
and  Arabella  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parry,  at  Lambeth ;  her  husband  to  the 
Tower.  This,  their  first  confinement,  was  not 
rigorous;  the  Lady  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a 
warden,  and  Seymour,  who  probably  purchased 
uie  indulgence  from  his  keepers,  met  her  there, 
and  in  her  own  chamber.  She  also  got  letters 
conveyed  to  the  queen,  who  interfered  in  her 
favour,  and  to  other  friends  of  rank  and  influence. 
But  one  morning  she  received  the  dismal  news 
that  she  must  remove  forthwith  to  Durham.  She 
refused  to  quit  her  chamber;  but  the  officers 
carried  her  in  her  bed  to  the  water-side,  forced 
her,  shrieking,  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  her  up  the 
river.  Her  agitation  and  distress  of  mind  brought 
on  a  fever,  and,  by  the  time  she  reached  Bamet, 
a  physician  declared  that  her  life  would  be  in 
danger  if  she  were  forced  to  travel  farther.  The 
doctor  waited  upon  the  king  with  this  intelligence. 
James  observed,  very  sapiently,  that  it  was  enough 
to  make  any  sound  man  sick  to  be  carried  in  a 
bed^in  the  manner  she  was.  But  his  resolution 
was' fixed  that  she  should  proceed  to  Durham,  if 
he  were  king.  The  doctor  said  "  that  he  made 
no  doubt  o#tne  Lady's  obedience."  "  Obedience 
is  that  required,"  replied  James.  But  he  soon 
relaxed  his  severity,  and  granted  her  permission  to 
remain  for  a  monUi  at  Highgate  for  the  recovery 
of  her  health.  At  Highgate  she  was  lodged'  in  a 
gentleman's  house,  and  closely  watched ;  yet  on 
the  very  day  (the  3rd  of  June,  1611)  that  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  whose  guest  or  prisoner  she  was 
to  be,  proceeded  northward  to  prepare  her  lodging, 
she  effected  her  escape,  being  assisted  by  two 
friends,  who  were  in  correspondence  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  Tower.  "  Disguising  herself  by  draw- 
ing a  great  pair  of  French-fashioned  hose  over  her 
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petdooatSy  putting  on  a  man*s  doublet,  a  man-like 
peruke,  with  long  locks  over  her  hair,  a  black  hat, 
black  cloak,  russet  boots  with  red  tops,  and  a  rapier 
by  her  side,  she  walked  forth,  between  three  and 
four  of  the  clock,  with  Markham.    After  they  had 
gone  a-foot  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  sorry  inn,  where 
Crompton  attended  with  horses,  she  grew  very 
sick  and  faint,  so  as  the  ostler  that  held  tiie  stirrup 
said,  that  the  gentleman  would  hardly  hold  out  to 
London ;  yet,  being  set  on  a  good  gelding,  astride, 
in  an  unwonted  fashion,  the  stirring  of  the  horse 
broaght  blood  enough  into  her  face ;  and  so  she 
rid  on  towards  IBlackwall."     There  she  found 
boats  and  attendants,  who  rowed  her  down  the 
river  to  Gravesend,  where  a  French  bark  lay  at 
band  ready  to  receive  her.     She  expected  to  find 
ber  husband  on  board ;  but  though  Seymour  had 
stolen  out  of  the  Tower  in  the  disguise  of  a  phy- 
sician, he  had  notl  yet  reached  the  vessel.    After 
waiting  for  a  short  time,  the  French  captain,  who 
knew  the  seriousness  of  the  adventure,  became 
alarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Lady, 
be  hoisted  all  sail  and  put  to  sea.   When  Seymour 
reached  the  spot,  he  found  his  wife  was  gone ;  but 
be  got  on  board  a  collier,  the  captain  of  which 
agreed  to  land  him  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  for 
40/.     Meanwhile  the  intelligence  of  Arabella's 
escape  from  Highgate  had  reached  the  palace. 
Tbere,  in  an  instant,  all  was  alarm,  hurry,  and 
confusion,  as  if  a  new  gunpowder-plot  had  been 
discovered.     Couriers  were  dispatcned  in  all  di- 
rections, with  orders  to  haste  for  their  lives.   Ships 
and  boats  were  hurried  down  the  Thames  as  if  a  new 
Armada  were  in  the  Channel.    The  alarm  became 
the  greater  when,  on  dispatching  a  messenger  to 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  it  was  learned  that 
his  prisoner  also  had  escaped.    The  privy  coxmcil 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  church  and 
state  were  in  danger, — that  the  fugitives  were 
going  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  there  to  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  papists,  and  then, 
aided  by  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  other 
Catholic  sovereigns,  to  invade  England.    ^*  In  this 
passionate  hurry  there  was  a  proclamation,  first  in 
very  bitter  terms,  but,  by  my  lord  treasurer's  mo- 
deration, seasoned  at  the  pnnt.  .  .  .  There  were 
likewise  three  letters  dispatched  in  haste  ...  to 
the  king  and  queen  regent  of  France,  and  to  the 
archdukes,  all  written  with  harsher  ink  than  now, 
if  they  were  to  do,  I  presume  they  ^ould  be, 
especially  that  to  the  archdukes,  which  did  seem 
to  pre-suppose  their  course  tending  that  way,  and 
all  three  describing  the  offence  in  black  colours, 
and  pressing  their  sending  back  without  delay."* 
Seymour  got  safe  to  shore,  and  was  not  sent  back : 
the  poor  Lady  Arabella  was  less  fortunate,  being 
overtaken  by  a  "pink royal,"  when  about  midway 
across  the  Channel.     The  Frenchman  stood  a 
sharp  but  short  action ;  and  when  he  lowered  his 
flaff,  she  was  seized,  carried  back  to  the  Thames, 
and  then  shut  up  in  the  Tower.    Her  heart  was 
breaking,  yet  she  said  she  cared  not  for  captivity 
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if  her  husband  was  safe.  The  adyocacy  of  the 
queen, — ^her  own  eloquent  appeals,  were  all  thrown 
away  on  James ;  she  never  recovered  her  liberty, 
and  grief  and  despair  made  a  wreck  of  her  brilliant 
intellect.  She  died  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower, 
and  in  a  pitiable  state  of  insanity,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  I6l5.* 

James,  who  is  described  as  dividing  his  time 
between  his  inkstand,  his  bottle,  and  his  hunting, 
again  took  up  the  pen  of  controversy  in   1611. 
As  he  was  "  out  m  pursuit  of  hares,"  a  book 
written  by  the  Dutch  divine,  Conrad  Vorstius, 
treatmg  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Divi- 
nity, was  brought  to  him.    He  instantly  left  off 
hunting,  and  began  reading — and,  with  so  critical 
an  eye,  that  within  an  hour  he  detected  and  postil- 
lated  a  long  list  of  what  he  calldl  damnable  here- 
sies.   With  not  less  activity  he  wrote  to^Winwood, 
his  ambassador  in  the  Low  Countries,  command- 
ing him  to  accuse  Vorstius,  before  the  States,  of 
heresy  and  infidelity,  and  to  signify  to  the  States 
his  utter  detestation  of  those  crimes,  and  of  all  by 
whom  they  were  tolerated.    The  Hollandeis,  who 
had  recently  elected  this  heresiarch  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Divinity  at  Leydeu,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Anninius,  were  not  inclined  to  give  ear 
to  this  remonstrance  iirom  a  foreign  prince,  and 
they  intimated  as  much  in   a   respectful  tone. 
Thereupon  James,  **  plying  his  idcstand  again," 
sent  them  an  admonition  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
Assummg  the  tone  of  a  'Protestant  pope,  having 
authority  in  spirituals  over  other  countries  than 
his  own,  he  bade  them  remember  that  the  King  of 
England  was  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  that 
it  would  be  in  his  competency,  in  union  with 
other  foreign  churches,  to  **  extinguish  and  re- 
mand to  hell  these  abominable  heresies."     He 
told  them  that  this  wretched  Vorstius  deserved  to 
be  burnt  alive,  as  much  as  any  heretic  that  had 
ever  suffered.     He  left  it  to  their  own  Christian 
wisdom  to  bum  him  or  not;  but  as  to  allowing 
him,  upon  any  defence  or  abnegation,  to  continue 
to  teach  and  preach,  it  was  a  thing  so  abomi- 
nable, that  he  assured  himself  it  could  never  enter 
into  any  of  their  thoughts.    To  all  this  the  Hol- 
landers returned  a  very  cool  and  a  very  evasive 
answer.    Then  James  entered  a  public  protest 
against  the  heresies  of  Vorstius,  and  informed  the 
States  that  they  must  either  eive  up  their  divinity 
professor,  or  forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
England.    Archbishop  Abbot  applauded  the  king, 
and  urged  him  to  adopt  violent  measures ;  and 
Winwood,    the    ambassador,    who   was   equally 
zealous,  thundered  threats  in  the  ears  of  the  Dutch  ; 
but  still  the  States  refused  to  displace  Vorstius, 
till  he  should  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  James 
put  forth  a  short  work,  in  French,  of  his  own  com* 
position,  entitled,  *A  Declaration  against  Vor^ 
8tiuB.'t    But,  afler  all,  he  would  have  been  de- 
feated in  this  warfare,  if  the  Hollanders  had  not 

•  Lodm.  niastntioiit.^-8lr  Haory  EUls.  OriflMl  Lelten.— WO- 
•00.— Aikin,  Couit  of  King  Jadim,  fcc— Wtowood,  Memorials. 

t  It  w»«  prinird  and  ditprncd  orer  th«  wntkaeat  la  Fwncli,  Latia, 
Dutch,  and  EDgiltli. 
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been  divided  as  to  what  was  orthodoxy  and  what 
heterodoxy.  A  powerful  sect  and  party,  called 
the  Gomariats,*  hated  Yorstius  as  much  as  James, 
and  Abbot  and  Winwood  hated  him,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  divinity  professor  was  not  only  deprived 
of  his  place,  but  expelled  from  Leyden  to  wander 
about  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  During  six  or 
seven  years  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  fh)m 
his*  intolerant  opponents  in  Ter^au ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  he  was  driven  out  of  Holland, 
the  synod  of  Dort  having  given  a  definitive  judg- 
ment against  him,  and  the  States  having  sentenc^ 
him  to  perpetual  banishment.  At  this  said  synod, 
which  was  held  in  1619,  the  deputies  from  the 
clergy  of  England  and  Scotland  were  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  proscription  of  Vorstius,t  which 
was  followed  by  the  barbarous  exile  of  seven  hun- 
dred families  who  entertained  his  tenets.  During 
two  years  the  expelled  professor  disappeared  from 
the  world,  being  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  very 
secret  places ;  for  there  were  many  men  who  ima- 
gined uiat  it  would  be  doing  a  good  deed  to  mur- 
der him.  At  last  the  Duke  of  Holstein  offered 
him  and  the  exiled  families  a  secure  asylum.  He 
arrived  at  this  haven  of  rest  in  the  month  of  June, 
1622,  but  he  sooii  quitted  it  for  a  surer  and  more 
lasting  one — dying  in  the  month  of  September  of 
the  same  year.  James  was  prouder  of  this  victory 
than  he  would  have  been  of  winning  battles  like 
Crecy  and  Azincourt.  Unfortunately,  the  contro- 
versy sharpened  his  temper ;  and,  as  if  to  give  the 
Dutch  an  example,  he  relighted  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  being  the  last  English  sovereign  to  sign  the 
writ  de  haretico  cornburendo,  Bartholomew  Le- 
gate, who  is  described  as  an  obstinate  Arian  heretic, 
was  apprehended  and  examined  by  the  king  and 
some  of  the  bishops,  and  then  committed  to  New- 
gate. After  lying  a  considerable  time  in  prison  he 
was  tried  before  the  Consistory  CoUrt,  which,  like 
the  Bonners  of  former  times,  passed  sentence  upon 
him,  as  contumacious  and  obdurate,  and  delivered 
him  over  to  the  secular  arm,  to  be  burtied  ;  and  he 
was  burned  accordingly  in  Smithfield,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1612.  On  the  1 1th  of  April  following, 
which  was  Easter  eve,  Edward  Wightman,  con- 
victed of  heresy  of  a  very  multiform  character, 
was  burned  at  Litchfield.|  A  third  victim  was 
ready  for  the  flames ;  but  it  was  found,  notwith- 
standing the  overflowing  bigotry  of  iliany  classes, 
that  the  mass  of  the  nation  could  no  longer  look 
upon  such  executions  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  horror  and  disgust,  not  unmixed,  in  some 
cases,  with  an  admiration  of  the  courage  of  the 
sufferers.  The  lawyers  began  to  question  whether 
the  proceedings  were  strictly  legal,  and  the  bishops 
to  doubt  whether  they  were  useful  to  their  churco. 


*  After  Gomariu.  Pxofetaor  at  Leyden,  the  chief  opponent  of  Arml- 
uiua  in  ilia  dispute  about  the  Screes  of  God  and  the  efficacy  of 
grace. 

t  Bayle  aayt.  quietly,  "  II  yallaU  de  la  glofre  de  lewr  maitre^  et  de 
la  refnUaiion  de  »a  taenceJ*  (The  glonr  of  their  master  and  hia  repu- 
tation for  learning  were  invoUed.y—Ihetionnaire  Critique. 

X  \i  staoold  seem  that  Legate  was  what  is  now  called  a  Unitarian, 
and  that  Wightman  was  erased  ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  denying  tlie 
Tflniiy,  he  said  that  he  wu  the  iioi^  S)»irit  ^romls^d  'n  Sctipture. 


"The  king  accordingly  preferred  that  heretics 
hereafter  should  silently  and  privately  waste  them- 
selves away  in  prison."*  In  other  words,  men 
were  exposed  to  a  slower  and  more  cruel  martyr- 
dom ;  but  there  was  no  more  burning  in  England. 

Some  time  before  these  events  Henry  IV.  of 
France  had  fallen  beneath  the  knife  of  an  assassin. 
The  treaty  of  the  Hague,  which  was  signed  in 
March,  1609,  ran  a  risk  of  being  broken  as  soon 
as  made.  John,  Duke  of  Cleves,  Juliefs,  and  Berg, 
died  without  children,  and  the  emperor  seized  the 
city  of  Juliers  and  laid  claim  to  the  whole  suc- 
cession. The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke 
of  Newburg,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  pretended 
each  to  a  better  and  an  exclusive  right.  Beligion 
as  well  as  policy  was  involved  in  tnis  dispute,  it 
being  deemed  no  less  expedient  for  the  Protestant 
interests  to  check  the  Roman  church  than  to  pre- 
vent the  further  extension  of  the  wide  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany  and  the  States  of  Holland  formed  a 
league  with  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  claimant,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and .  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians  from  Juliers.  On  the  other  side  were 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  archduke,  and  the  other 
princes  connected  by  family  and  religion.  The 
Protestants  of  Germany  and  Holland  agreed  to 
furnish  among  them  nine  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse ;  the  French  king  a  like  number, 
and  the  king  of  England  four  thousand  foot.  But 
Henry  IV.,  who  was  indifferent  to  the  question  of 
religion,  and  who  entertained  far  wider  views  than 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Juliers,  raised 
a  splendid  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  with  a 
great  train  of  artillery,  and  prepared  all  things  for 
taking  the  command  in  person.  On  the  1 4th  of 
May,  1610,  three  days  before  that  fixed  for  his 
dejparture,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  arsenal,  he 
was  stabbed  in  a  street^  of  Paris,  by  Francis  Ra- 
vaillac,  a  young  fanatic  friar  of  the  order  of  the 
Jacobins.f 

An  opinion  prevailed,  or  is  said  to  have  prevailed, 
among  the  French  populace,  that  the  king,  who 
had  allied  himself  witn  Protestants  and  heretics, 
was  going  to  wage  war  against  the  pope;  and 
attempts  were  made  at  the  time,  and  long  after- 
wards, to  connect  the  regicide  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  with  the  court  of  Spain,  with  the  Jesuits ; 
but  the  murderer,  even  on  the  rack,  maintained 
that  he  had  had  no  accomplices  or  instigators 
whatever,  and  that  he  had  been  carried  to  do  the 
deed  only  by  an  instinct  or  impulse,  which  he 
could  neither  control  nor  explain.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  monk  was  mad,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  party  either  religious  or  political : 
but  this  did  not  save  him  from  a  horrible  death, 
nor  prevent  James  from  persecuting  more  sharply 
the  English  Catholics.  In  all  this,  however,  James 
had  the  full  consent  of  his  parliament,  which  was 

•  FuUer. 

t  Three  times  before  this  fatal  blow  of  Rataillac,  the  life  of  Henry 
IV.  had  be<'n  attempted  by  assassins  }  by  Pierre  Barriere,  in  1&93,— 
by  Pierre  Oiiin,  in  lo97,— and  by  Joan  de  risle«  a  maniac,  in  1605. 
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then  sittmgy  and  which  would  readily  have  carried 
him  to  greater  extremities.  In  Scotland,  perhaps, 
more  than  in  England,  people  were  convinced  that 
Henry  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits,  and  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  the 
sacred  person  of  James.  The  Scottish  privy  coun- 
cil addressed  a  long  letter  to  their  most  *'  gracioup 
and  dread  sovereign,"  beseeching  him  (most  un- 
necessarily)  to  have  a  care  of  himself,  apd  ?P0Qm- 
mending  him  to  call  up  a  body-guard  of  native 
Scots,  that  might  attend  him  in  all  his  huntipn 
and  games.  **We  cannot,**  said  they,  **but  be 
much  dismayed,  and  driven  into  |  ju9t  t^x 
thereby,  to  see  these  last  frogs,  fpi^Q}4  \\k 
the  Apocalypse,  thus  tent  out  by  ^he  fjeyll, 
and  his  supporters  on  earth,  to  execute  their  hellish 
directions  upon  God's  own  lieutenants  |  wbjph 
damnable  persons  may  think  perhaps  no  $i|¥|^  pr 
occasion  more  probably  and  likely  for  achievinf  pf 
such  a  villany  than  when  your  majesty  shAU  be 
at  game  abroad ;  at  which  time  every  one  elmQiti 
albeit  unknown,  have  heretofore  been  accnptofped, 
upon  pretence  of  seeing  of  the  sport,  to  have  niore 
access  near  your  sacred  person  than  wa^  expe- 
dient, which  form  cannot  hereafter  continue  with- 
out too  much  likelihood  of  danger  and  peril ;  and 
in  so  far  as  your  majesty's  guard  are  most  of  them 
unfit  for  any  such  purpose,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  your  highness's  progress,  the  pensioneri  have 
not  been  much  accustomed  to  attend,  ife  eou)4 
therefore  wish  that  some  should  be  especially  de- 
signed for  this  intent  only,  and  to  be  exempted 
from  all  other  service  or  attendance,  other  then 
their  waiting  upon  your  majesty's  person  in  the 
time  of  your  being  abroad,  at  hunting,  hawking, 
or  any  other  pastime  or  game  in  the  fields ;  who, 
being  to  the  number  of  some  twenty  gentlemen, 
under  the  commandment  and  charge  of  that 
worthy  nobleman  the  captain  of  your  majesty's 
guard,  may  be  ever  still  attending  your  person, 
stopping  and  debarring  all  men  from  access,  or 
coming  in  any  sort  near  to  your  majesty,  enduring 
your  highness  being  abroad,  except  noblemen, 
your  majesty's  own  known  servants,  and  such 
others  as  it  shall  please  your  majesty  to  call 
upon."* 

By  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  crown  of  Prance 
fell  to  his  son,  Louis  XIII. — a  weak  boy,  who 
never  became  a  man  in  intellect  or  strength  of 
character.  During  his  minority  the  post  of  regent 
was  occupied  by  his  mother,  Mary  de*  Medici, 
who  soon  undid  the  good  which  her  husband  had 
done  to  the  French  people,  without  reforming  the 
morals  of  the  court.  It  was  her  general  system 
to  pursue  a  course  of  politics  directly  contrary  to 
that  of  Henry,  who  had  been  a  most  unfaithful 

•  Dalrymplev— The  lords  of  the  Scottish  coudcU  were  too  cautiotii 
to  hint  at  the  ptopriaty  of  h&«  majesty's  spending  less  time  in  his 
hunting.  Ice.  Thfy  told  him,  ou  tlie  contrary,  that  they  knew  it "  to 
he  most  necessar}'  and  exvedieni'*  for  the  preservation  of  his  health, 
that  he  should  "  eonttnun  his  ft-eqnent  exercises  abroad, the  deserting 
vheiyof  could  not  be  without  the  hazard  and  danver  of  ensuring  in- 
flrmiiT  and  sickni'ss.**  They  trusted  "that  He  who  holdeth  the  bridle 
in  the  detd's  month  wonld  never  to  loosen  the  reips  as  to  allow  of 
aoy  harm  to  him,  the  chief  and  greatest  protector  and  nursing  father 
ufOod'sehttieh."  ^ 
VOL.  Ill, 
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husband;  but,  notwithstanding  this  system,  she 
adhered  to  the  Protestant  league,  and  sent  ten 
thousand  men  to  join  four  thousand  English  who 
had  landed  on  the  continent,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  These  allies  joined  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  under  the  commands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Anhalt.  The 
Austriana  were  presently  driven  out  of  Juliers; 
and  as  the  emperor  was  not  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  struggle*  and  as  James  and  Mary  de'  Medici 
Wer§  most  anxious  for  peace,  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  was  not  very  seriously  disturbed. 

While  these  eventa  were  passing  abroad  and  at 
home,  Robert  Carr,  tlie  handsome  Scotchman,  was 
eclipsing  every  competitor  in  the  English  court. 
H^  was  created  Viscount  ^cheater  in  the  month 
Qf  If  Ai^ch,  1611;  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
QQUncil  in  April,  1612 ;  and  he  received  also  from 
)\l%  lavish  master  the  Ordar  of  the  Garter.  Upon 
(hs  death  of  th0  £arl  Qf  BftU^bury  (Cecil)  he 
bspfvme  liord  ClinnWlftini  thai  jpost  being  given 
m  tp  him  by  th9  IBftxl  pf  Suflblt,  who  succeeded 
Uwll  as  Lord  Tra»lHfPF»  Apd  ^  the  post  of 
Seflfntory  remaippd  ?ftP*nt  for  ft  considerable  time, 
the  favorite  did  the  duti^i  of  tbftt  office  by  means 
of  SirTbomai  Ovcrhury,  f\\w&  ftWUties  and  expe- 
rience mada  up  in  part  tax  bis  owp  deficiencies. 
GarTt  Viscount  Rochester,  bec^n^e  in  effect  Prime 
Minister  of  England  {is  much  »§  Cecil  had  been, 
though  nominally  he  held  no  official  situation  ; 
and  his  power  and^his  influence  were  not  decreased 
when  the  king  nominated  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  to  be  joint  Secretaries  of  State ; 
for  these  men  were  not  high  and  mighty  enough 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  favourite.  But  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  who  on  several  accounts  waa 
distasteful  to  the  king,  became^  an  object  of  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  when  James  saw  the  entire 
confidence  and  affection  which  his  minion  reposed 
in  him. 

Prince  Henry,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  had  now 
entered  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  the  idol  of  the  people.  If  his  character 
is  fairly  described  by  his  contemporaries,  he  waa 
entitled  to  this  admuratibn;  but  we  cannot  but 
remember  the  universal  practice  of  contrasting  the 
heir  apparent  with  the  actual  occupant  of  the 
throne ;  and  this  prince's  untimely  end  may  very 
well  have  produced  some  of  that  exaggeration 
which  arises  out  of  tenderness  and  hopeless  regret. 
In  person,  in  manners,  and  in  character,  he  differed 
most  widely  from  his  father.  He  was  comely, 
well  made,  graceful,  frank,  brave,  and  active. 
Henry  V.  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  were  pro- 
posed to  him  as  models ;  and  it  was  the  example 
of  those  warlike  princes  that  he  determined  to 
follow.  Though  not  absolutely  averse  to  learning, 
spending  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  his  study,  he 
loved  arms  better  than  books.  He  employed  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  martial  exercises,  in 
handling  the  pike,  throwing  the  bar,  shooting  with 
the  bow,  vaulting,  and  riding.  He  was  a  parti- 
cular lover  of  horses;  and  what  belonged  to  them^ 
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Pbikor  IIkkbt  and  Loto  lUBsiMOToir. 
From  aa  oUl  Picture  at  Earl  OaUdford*t,  Wrox  ton. 


bat  not  fond  of  hunting  like  his  father ;  and,  when 
he  engaged  in  it,  it  was  rather  for  the  pleasure  of 
galloping  his  gallant  steeds  than  for  any  which  the 
dogs  afforded  him.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  been  annoyed  by  James's  pedantry 
and  schoolmaster  manners.  His  mother  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  this  feeling,  and  to  have  repre- 
sented to  him,  out  of  contempt  for  his  father, 
that  so  much  learning  was  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  great  general  and  conqueror,  which 
he  ought  to  be.  One  day,  as  he  was  tossing  the 
pike,  when  the  French  ambassador  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  for  the  king  his 
master,  Henry  replied,  "  Tell  him  what  1  am  now 
doing."  He  studied  fortification,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  turned  his  attention  to  ships  and  sea 
matters.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  brave  and  the 
scientific  soldier  and  sailor,  who  was  still  languish- 
ing in  the  Tower,  became  an  object  of  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration ;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  no  other  king  but  his  father  would  keep  such 
a  bird  in  such  a  cage.    All  this  was  when  he  was 


a  mere  child.  It  is  remarked  by  an  old  writer, 
that  he  was  too  soon  a  man  to  be  long  lived.  As 
he  grew  up  he  practised  tilting,  charging  on  horse- 
back, and  firing  artillery.  He  caused  new  pieces 
of  ordnance  to  be  cast,  with  which  he  learned  to 
shoot  at  a  mark.  He  was  no  less  careful  in  fur- 
nishing himself  with  great  horses  of  the  best  breeds, 
which  he  imported  from  all  countries.  He  de- 
lighted to  converse  with  men  of  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  wars,  whether  natives  or  foreigners ;  and 
he  entertained  in  his  household  a  celebrated  Dutch 
engineer.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all  this  warlike 
ardour  and  activity  might  have  proved  more  fatal 
to  his.  country  than  the^ pedantry  and  pusillanimity 
of  his  father ;  but  the  young  spirits  of  England 
would  hardly  reflect  on  such  a  possibility.  In 
other  particulars  Prince  Henry  was  strikingly  and 
studiously  contrasted  with  his  parent.  James  could 
never  be  quiet  in  church  time,  having  always  an 
eagerness  to  be  preaching  himself:  Henry  was  a 
most  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and,  instead  of 
disputing  with  them,  was  wont  to  reward  the 
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preachers, —-no  uncertain  road  to  popularity. 
James  was  a  most  profane  swearer, — Henry  swore 
not  at  all ;  and  he  had  boxes  kept  at  his  three 
bouses — at  St.  James's,  Richmond,  and  Nonsuch 
— to  receive  the  fines  on  profane  swearing  which 
he  ordered  to  be  strictly  levied  among  his  attend- 
ants. The  money  thus  collected  was  given  to  the 
poor.  "  Once  when  tlie  prince  was  hunting  the 
stag,  it  chanced  the  stag,  being  spent,  crossed  the 
road,  where  a  butcher  and  his  dog  were  travelling ; 
the  dog  killed  the  stag,  which  was  so  great  that 
the  butcher  could  not  carry  him  off:  when  the 
huntsmen  and  company  came  up,  they  fell  at  odds 
with  the  butcher,  and  endeavoured  to  incense  the 
prince  i^ainst  him ;  to  whom  the  prince  soberly 
answered,  *  What  if  the  butcher's  dog  killed  the 
stag,  what  could  the  butcher  help  it  ?'  They  re- 
plied, *  if  his  father  had  been  served  so,  he  would 
have  sworn  so  as  no  man  could  have  endured  it' 
*  Away !'  replied  the  prince ;  *  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath.'  "...  His  court 
was  more  frequented  than  the  king's,  and  by 
another  sort  of  men  ;  so  the  king  was  heard  to  say, 
•'  Will  he  bury  me  alive  ?"  And  the  high-church 
favorites  taxed  him  for  being  a  patriot  to  the 
puritans.  To  the  last-named  class,  indeed,  he 
appeared  as  a  ruler  promised  in  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture, — as  one  that  would  complete  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Hennr  Um  Bight  pulled  down  the  abbeys  and  eelUr 
Bat  Henry  the  Ninth  thaU  poll  down  bUhope  and  bella, 

was  a  rhyme  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  people* 
among  whom  the  spirit  of  dissent  gained  strengtli 
in  proportion  to  the  efforts  made  to  force  them  to 
conformity,  and  the  monstrous  growth  of  episcopal 
tyranny.  Yet  when  the  usual  age  for  marrying 
princes  arrived,  his  father,  who  was  less  parti- 
cular about  any  other  point  than  about  a  high 
alliance,  wished  to  marry  Henry  to  a  Catholic  wife 
— a  match  which  would  have  cost  him  the  favour 
of  the  Puritans.  A  negotiation  with  Spain  for  the 
hand  of  the  eldest  infanta,  was  carried  on  for  yean, 
and  when  it  grew  languid  or  hopeless,  James  list- 
ened to  an  overture  from  Mary  de'  Medici,  the 
Queen-regent  of  France,  who  was  anxious  for  a 
marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  Madame 
Christine,  second  daughter  of  France.  At  the 
same  time  James  was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  with  millions  of 
crowns  for  her  dower ;  and  shortly  after  an  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary arrived  from  Savoy  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  James's  daughter  Elizabeth  for  the 
heir  of  that  dukedom,  and  to  offer  that  of  his  sister 
to  Prince  Henry.  This  double  commission  led  to 
no  results,  though  James  was  willing  to  bestow  his 
daughter  on  the  Catholic  Savoyard.  To  his  father 
Henry  was  all  submission,  protesting  his  readiness 
to  marry  whomsoever  he  might  choose  for  him  ;* 

•  Barnet.  however,  nys,  "  He  waa  to  lealons  a  Piotettant,  that, 
when  hte  Ihtber  wm  entertaining  nopo*t^*o»t  of  marrvtog  him  to 
Fbmth  «rincewe»-once  to  the  archdueheM,  and  at  another  time  to 
a  lUnghtcr  of  Saroy,  he,  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  tho  king  on  the 
ISth  of  that  Oetnlier  in  which  he  died  (Uie  original  of  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cook  ahowed  me),  desired  that,  if  hie  father  married  him  that 
way,  it  might  bo  with  the  yooBgeat  penon  of  the  two,  of  vhoM  onn- 


but  to  other  persons  he  held  a  different  language : 
and  the  Puritans,  who  most  admired  him  and  most 
feared  or  hated  the  Papists,  seem  to  have  com- 
forted themselves  with  the  conviction  that  he  would 
never  marry  a  Catholic  wife.* 

A  match,  which  was  perfectly  to  the  taste  of  the 
people,  though  not  to  that  of  her  mother,  was  at 
length  proposed  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1612,  Frederick  V.,  the 
Count  Palatine,  the  bridegroom  elect,  who  had  the 
good  wishes  of  all  zealous  Protestants,  arrived  in 
England  to  receive  his  young  bride.  In  the  midst 
of  the  festive  preparations  for  this  marriage.  Prince 
Henry,  who  appears  to  have  outgrown  his  strength, 
and  to  have  greatly  neglected  the  care  of  his!health, 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  at  Richmond, 
where  he  was  preparing  his  house  for  the  reception 
of  the  Pfdatine.  Recovering  a  little,  and  hoping 
to  conquer  the  disease  by  the  vigour  of  his  spirit, 
he  rode  up  to  London  to  welcome  his  intended 
brother-in-law  at  Whitehall.  On  the  24th  of 
October,  notwithstanding  the  weak  state  of  his 
body  and  the  coldness  of  the  season,  he  played  a 
great  match  of  tennis  with  the  Count  Henry  of 
Nassau,  in  his  shirt.  That  night  he  complained 
exceedingly  of  lassitude  and  a  pain  in  his  head. 
The  following  morning,  being  Sunday,  though 
faint  and  drowsy,  he  would  rise  and  go  to  the 
chapel.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
esteem,  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  text — *'  Man, 
that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  is  of  short  continuance, 
and  full  of  trouble."  From  this  sermon  in  his 
own  house  the  prince  went  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
heard  another  with  the  king.  After  this  he  dined 
with  his  majesty,  and  ate  with  a  seemingly  good 
appetite,  but  his  countenance  was  sadly  pale,  and 
his  eye  hollow  and  ghastly.  After  dinner  his 
courage  and  resolution  in  combating  with  and  dis- 
sembling his  disorder  gave  way  to  the  force  of  it, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  hasty  leave  and  return 
to  St.  James's.  There  he  grew  daily  worse,  the 
doctors  disagreeing  as  to  his  treatment,  and  pur- 
suing no  fixed  or  bold  course.  His  head  frequently 
wandered,  but  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  November 
his  delirium  increased  alarmingly :  he  called  for 
his  clothes,  for  his  armour  and  sword,  saying  he 
must  be  gone.  On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  the 
king  was  informed  thnt  there  was  no  hope.  Upon 
this,  James,  who  had  visited  him  several  times  at 
St.  James's,  being  **  unwilling  and  unable  to  stay 
so  near  the  gates  of  sorrow,  removed  to  Theobalds, 
in  Hertfordshire,  to  wait  there  the  event."  Abbot, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attended  the 
prince,  told  him  of  his  danger,  and  took  his  con- 
fession of  faith.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the 
prince  repeatedly  called  out  *' David »"  "David I" 
meaning  Sir  David  Murray,  his  confidential  friend 
and  servant ;  but,  when  Murray  stood  by  his  bed- 

venion  he  night  baye  hope,  and  that  any  liberty  the  miirht  be 
allowrd  ftir  her  rvligloii  night  be  In  the  priT«te|t  nanner  poetibte." 
^Owm  Timei,  1.  U.  A  liDgaUr  reason  Ibr  preferring  a  young  wife 
to  an  oW  one  1  __,,_        ^  ,^ 

•  Birch,  UM  of  Priaee  Heniy^Ni^.  ADt-Wilton.  WeMim, 
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Bide,  he  always  answered  with  a  sigh,  "  I  would 
say  something,  but  1  cannot  utter  it."    During 
that  night  he  made  many  eflforts  to  speak  on  some 
secret  matter  which  seemed  to  press  heavily  on  his 
heart,  but  he  could  not  be  understood  by  reason  of 
the  rattling  in  his  throat.    Sir  David  Murray,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  understand  his  earnest  wish,  that 
a  number  of  letters  in  a  certain  cabinet  in  his 
closet  should  be  burnt.   It  is  said  that  these  letters 
were  burnt  accordingly.     On  the  following  morn- 
ing his  attendants  bought  him  dead,  and  raised 
such  a  cry  of  grief  that  it  was  heard  bv  the  people 
in  the  streets,  who  echoed  the  loud  lamentation. 
The  prince  recovered  from  his  faint,  and  in  the 
afternoon  took   two   cordials  or  nostrums,   one 
of  which  was  prepared  and  sent  by  the  captive 
Raleigh.     But  the  sufferer  was  now  past  cure  and 
help,  and  he  expired  at  eight  o'clock  that  night, 
being  Friday,  the  6th  of  November,  1612.     He 
was  eighteen  years  eight  months  and  seventeen 
days  old.    The  people  had  not  been  made  aware 
of  his  danger  till  almost  the  last  moment :  their 
grief  at  his  loss  was  unbounded ;  and  all  classes 
were  deeply  affected  by  the  early  death  of  the 
spirited  youth.     He  was  the  more  regretted  because 
his  only  surviving  brother.  Prince  Charles,  was  a 
sickly  and  retiring  boy,  and  had  not  had  the  for- 
tune to  acquire  popularity.      In  a  short  time  dark 
rumours  were  raised  that  Prince  Henry  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  favourite  Rochester,  with  whom 
ne  could  never  agree ;  and  these  horrid  suspicions 
did  not  stop  till  they  had  included  his  own  father 
as  an  accomplice.    The  whole  notion  was  absurd ; 
the  youth  died  of  the  effects  of  a  putrid  fever  on  a 
debilitated  constitution.*    But  though  James  was 
innocent  of  the  poisoning,  he  showed  a  brutal  in- 
difference to  the  fate  of  his  son.     Only  three  days 
after  the  event  he  made  Rochester  write  to  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  re- 
commence, in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles,  the 
matrimonial  treaty  which  he  had  begun  for  his 
brother.     In  a  very  few  days  more  he  prohibited 
all  persons  from  approaching  him  in  mourning  ; 
and  though  he  thought  fit  to  delay  the  marriage, 
he  affianced  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  Palatine 
in  December,  kept  his  Christmas  with  the  usual 
festivities,   and  solemnised  the  nuptials  on   St. 
Valentine's  Day  with  an  expense  and  magnificence 
hitherto  unknown    in   England.      Queen  Anne, 
Prince  Charles,  now  heir  to  the  throne,  and  even 
the  uncouth  person  of  James  himself,  were  covered 
all  over  with  the  crown  jewels.     The  noble  bride- 
maids,  the  courtiers,  the  nobles,  were  all  glittering 
in  white  robes  and  diamonds ;  so  that  the  path  of 
the  bride  was  compared  to  the  milky  way.     The 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  in  her  sixteenth  year,  hand- 
some, and  light-hearted.     While  the  archbishop 
was  reading  the  service,  **  some  coruscations  and 
lightnings  of  joy  appeared  in  her  countenance, 
that  expressed  more  than  an  ordinary  smile,  being 
almost  elated  to  a  laughter,  which  could  not  clear 

*  Bircb,  Lif«.*->Aalieiu  Coquinarin,— Some^*!  Tractsw— Bacoo*t 
Works. 


the  air  of  her  fate,  but  was  rather  a  forerunner  of 
more  sad  and  dire  events."*  In  the  evening  the 
fireworks  and  mock  fight  exhibited  upon  the 
Thames  cost  nearly  1000/.  The  nobility  got  up 
at  their  own  charge  a  very  rich  and  sumptuous 
masque,  which  however  was,  according  to  the  cri- 
tics, *'  long  and  tedious."  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Middle  Temple  and  of  Lincoln  V  Inn  rode  in  state 
to  court,  and  exhibited  an  entertainment  in  which 
their  fine  dancing  was  much  admired.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Inner  Temple 
showed  fheir  loyalty  and  ingenuity  upon  the  water, 
making  in  boats  and  barges  an  all^rical  device 
which  was  said  to  represent  the  marriage  of  the 
river  Thames  with  the  river  Rhine.  But  "  these 
,  fading  joys  for  this  marriage  were  succeeded  hy 
fixed  and  real  calamities,  which  the  king  took  little 
care  to  prevenf't  Loi^g  before  these  calamities 
fell  upon  the  Palgrave  and  his  bride, — indeed, 
before  they  were  well  out  of  England, — the  court 
was  hampered  and  vexed  by  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. James  had  exacted  the  old  feudal  aid  for 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  as  he  had  done  before 
for  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son ;  but  the  sum 
thus  obtained  (it  was  only  about  20,000/.)  vent 
but  a  very  short  way  towards  paying  for  the  dowry, 
the  entertainment  of  the  bridegroom  with  his  nu- 
merous retinue,  and  the  marriage  feast.  Lord 
Harrington,  who  accompanied  the  bride  to  the 
Rhine,  claimed  on  his  return  30,000Z.  The  king 
having  no  money  to  give  him,  gave  him  a  grant 
for  the  catnmg  of  base  farthings  in  brass. 

A.D.  1613.— The  two  noble  Howards,  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton,t  seeing 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  checking  the  mighty 
rise  of  Rochester,  sought  to  bind  him  to  their 
family,  and  so  share  the  better  in  the  good  things 
which  the  king  continued  to  lavish  on  the  favorite. 
Suffolk  had  a  daughter,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  witty,  and  the  most  fascinating  young  woman 
in  the  English  court.  This  Lady  Frances  Howard 
had  been  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  only  a  year  older  than  herself,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  earl  who  had  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  Elizabeth's  time.  James  had  promoted 
this  ill-omened  match  out  of  a  pretended  regard  to 
Essex's  father.  As  the  parties  were  so  young  the 
bride  was  sent  home  to  her  mother,  a  weak  and 
vain,  if  not  a  vicious  woman ;  the  bridegroom  was 
sent  to  the  university,  whence  he  went  on  his 
travels  to  the  continent.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
they  went  to  live  together,  as  one  of  them  sup- 
posed, as  man  and  wife  ;  but  if  Essex  rejoiced  in 
the  loveliness  of  his  bride,  and  the  universal  admi- 
ration she  attracted,  his  joy  was  soon  overcast,  for 
he  found  her  cold,  contemptuous,  and  altogether 
averse  to  him.  In  effect,  his  countess  was  already 
enamoured  of  Rochester  and  his  splendid  fortunes. 
Prince  Henry,  it  is  said,  had  disputed  her  love 
with  the  handsome  favorite,  but  in  vain.     Sir 

•  Wilson.  f  R.  Coke. 

t  Suffolk  wai  the  toD.  Northamptoo  tb«  brvther,  of  Thomaa  Daka 
of  Norfolk,  oxMuted  iu  1572. 
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Thomas  Orerbury  had  assisted  Rochester  in  writing 
Ms  passionate  love  letters,  and  had  even  managed 
Bundry  stolen  interviews  between  the  lovers,  in 
which  what  remained  of  the  innocence  of  the  young 
countess  had  been  made  a  wreck ;  but  though  Over- 
bury's  lax  morality  did  not  prevent  him  from  ren- 
dering such  services  as  these,  his  policy  was  strongly 
oppof^  to  his  friend  committing  himself  further. 
He  well  knew  the  odium  which  Rochester  would 
bring  upon  himself  by  proclaiming  his  love  and  con- 
tracting an  adulterine  marriage  with  the  countess ; 
and,  wishing  to  retain  his  own  ascendancy  over 
the  favourite,  the  fountain  of  riches  and  honour, 
he  was  averse  to  the  influence  which  the  noble 
Howards  would  obtain  by  the  union.  As  the  favo- 
rite was  indebted  to  him  '*  more  than  to  any  soul 
living,  both  for  his  fortune,  understanding,  and 
reputation,"  lie  spoke  his  mind  freely  and  boldly, 
objecting  the  "baseness  of  the  woman,"  the  dis- 
honottr  of  such  a  marriage,  and  declaring  that,  if 
Rochester  persisted,  he  would  raise  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  divorce  from  Essex,  which  was  to 
precede  any  open  talk  about  the  new  marriage. 
The  favorite  seemed  to  yield  to  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  his  friend  and  counsellor.  Overbury, 
though  famiUar  with  the  intrigues  of  a  court  and  the 
worst  vices  of  human  nature,  foresaw  no  mischief 
to  himself :  he  continued  to  derive  profit  and  credit 
from  his  close  connexion  with  the  favorite ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  of  April,  1618,  he  boasted 
to  a  friend  of  his  good  fortune  and  brilliant  pros- 
pects. That  very  evening  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Rocnester,  in  his  infatuation,  had  told 
all  that  he  had  said  to  his  beautiful  and  revengeful 
mistress,  who,  from  that  moment,  had  vowed  his 
destruction.  In  her  first  fury  she  offered  1000/. 
to  Sir  John  Wood  to  take  his  life  in  a  duel.  But 
there  was  a  too  apparent  risk  and  uncertainty  in 
this  course ;  and  her  friends  (her  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  was  among  these  advisers)  sug- 
gested a  wiser  expedient, — which  was,  to  send 
Overbxiry  on  an  embassy  to  the  Great  Duke  of 
Russia.  If  he  accepted  this  mission  he  would  be 
out  of  the  way  before  the  question  of  the  divorce 
came  on ;  if  he  took  the  appointment  in  the  light 
of  a  harsh  exile,  and  refused  it,  it  would  be  easy 
to  irritate  the  king  against  him  as  an  undutiful 
subject.  When  the  mission  to  Russia  was  first 
mentioned  to  him.  Sir  Thomas  seemed  not  unwil- 
ling to  undertake  it.  But  then,  it  is  said,  his 
friend  Rochester  told  him  how  much  he  relied 
upon  his  integrity  and  talent  for  business, — ^how 
much  he  should  lose  by  his  absence ;  and,  in  the 
cud,  implored  him  to  refuse  the  unpromising 
embassy,  undertaking  to  reconcile  him  soon  with 
the  king  if  his  majesty  should  testify  any  displea- 
sure. By  this  time  nothing  but  Sir  Thomas's 
immediate  death  would  satisfy  the  malignant 
countess;  and  Rochester  had  become  as  a  pipe 
upon  which  she  played  her  stops  as  she  chose. 
As  soon  as  Overbury  had  refused  the  mission 
^'hich  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  favorite  represented 


to  the  king  that  Sir  Thomas  was  not  only  grown 
insolent  and  intolerable  to  himself,  but  audacious 
and  disobedient  to  his  sacred  majesty.  James, 
who  already  hated  Overbury,  readily  agreed  with 
his  minion  and  the  rest  of  his  council  that  Over-> 
bury  was  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  royal  authority. 
A  warrant  was  brought  up  and  signed,  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  sent  to  his  dungeon.  The  countess's 
uncle  Northampton,  and  her  lover  Rochester,  had 
prepared  the  business  so  that  Sir  William  Wade 
Iras  removed  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
and  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  or  Elwes,  a  person  wholly 
dependent  upon  them,  put  in  his  place.  By  their 
order  Elwes  confined  Overbury  a  close  prisoner, 
BO  that  his  own  father  was  not  suffered  to  visit 
him,  nor  were  any  of  his  servants  admitted  within 
the  walls  of  the  Tower. 

A  few  days  after  these  strange  practices,  the 
Countess  of  Essex,  backed  by  her  father  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  who  signed  the  petition  with  her,  sued 
for  a  divorce  from  her  husband  upon  the  ground  of 
the  marrii^e  being  null  by  reason  of  physical 
incapacity.  Forthwith  James  appointed,  under 
the  great  seal,  a  commission  of  delegates  to  try 
this  delicate  cause.  The  delegates  named  by  his 
majesty  were  Abbot  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Ely,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  and  Rochester ;  with  Sir  Julius  Csesar, 
Sir  John  Parry,  Sir  Daniel  Dunne,  Sir  John 
Bennet,  Francis  James,  and  Thomas  Edwards, 
doctors  of  the  civil  law.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  suffered  enough  already  from  the  beautiful 
demon,  made  no  resistance,  but  seems  to  have 
gone  gladly  into  measures  which  would  free  him 
from  such  a  wife.  It  has  been  mildlv  said  that 
**  all  the  judicial  forms  usual  on  such  occasions 
were  carefiilly  observed  ;"*  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  course  of  the  disgraceful  investigation  was 
biassed  by  interferences  and  influences  of  a  most 
unusual  and  irregular  character.  Abbot,  the  Pri- 
mate, who  in  all  this  foul  business  acted  like  a 
man  of  honour  and  conscience,  objected  strongly 
to  the  divorce ;  but  James  took  up  the  pen,  and 
answered  the  archbishop  in  the  double  capacity  of 
absolute  king  and  special  pleader.  He  told  Abbot, 
roundly,  that  it  became  him  "  to  have  a  kind  of 
implicit  faith"  in  his  royal  judgment,  because  he 
was  known  to  have  **  some  skill  in  divinity,"  and 
because,  as  he  hoped,  no  honest  man  could  doubt 
the  uprightness  of  his  conscience.  **  And,"  con- 
tinued James,  *Hhe  best  thankfulness  that  you^ 
that  are  so  far  my  creature,  can  use  towards  me, 
is,  to  reverence  and  follow  my  judgment,  and  not 
to  contradict  it,  except  where  you  may  demonstrate 
unto  me  that  I  am  mistaken  or  wrong  informed."t 
The  king  was  never  backward  in  writing  or  deli- 
vering this  kind  of  schooling,  or  in  seconding  his 
minions  through  right  and  wrong ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  his  zeal  was  quickened  on  the  present  occasion 
by  the  opportune  gift  of  25,000/.  in  gpld,  which 
Rochester  made  to  him  out  of  his  handsome 
savings.     The  primate,  however,  would  not  sacri- 
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fice  his  oonscience,  and  three  out  of  five  of  the 
doctors  of  civil  law  took  part  with  him.  The 
bishops  were  less  scrupulous,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London,  they  all  voted  as  the  king  wished ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  September  a  divorce  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  majority  of  seven  to  five.  Such  of 
the  judges  and  delegates  'as  voted  for  'the  nullity 
were  rewarded  by  James,  but  censured  by  his  sub- 
jects. The  son  of  Bilson,  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, was  knighted  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
subserviency,  but  the  people  recorded  the  origin 
of  the  honour  by  calling  him  ever  after  Sir  Nullity 
Bilson.  The  day  before  the  sentence  of  divorce 
was  pronounced  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  died  in  his 
dungeon.  His  body  was  hastily  and  secretly 
buried  in  a  pit  dug  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,' 
and  care  was  taken  to  circulate  a  report  that  he 
had  died  of  an  infectious  and  loathsome  disease. 
But  from  the  first  it  was  generally  whispered  that 
he  had  been  poisoned.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
in  order  that  the  Countess  of  Essex  should  not  lose 
rank  by  marrying  his  favorite,  James  created 
Bochester  Earl  of  Somerset  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  on  the  26th  of  December,  in 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Whitehall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Prince  Charles,  and  a  great 
confluence  of  the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility. 
The  countess  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  virgin 
bride,  with  her  hair  hanging  in  loose  curls  down 
to  her  waist.  James  Montague,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  the  king's  favorite  bishop,  and  after- 
wards the  editor  of  his  works,  united  the  hands  of 
the  guilty  pair,  and  pronounced  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction ;  and  Dr.  Mountain,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
preached  the  marriage  sermon.  At  night  there 
was  a  gallant  masque  got  up  by  the  lords  of  the 
court.  **The  glorious  days  were  seconded  with 
as  glorious  nights,  where  masques  and  dancings 
had  a  continued  motion ;  the  king  naturally  affect- 
ing such  highflying  pastimes  and  banquetings  as 
might  wrap  up  his  spirit,  and  keep  it  from  de- 
scending towards  earthly  things."*  Upon  the 
Wednesday  following  there  was  another  grand 
masque  got  up  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
Prince  Charles's  household ;  and  this  so  far  sur- 
passed the  other,  and  pleased  the  king  so  well,  that 
he  caused  it  to  be  acted  again  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, being  the  4th  of  January  (1614).  "But 
Whitehall  was  too  narrow  to  contain  the  triumphs 
of  this  marriage, — ^they  must  be  extended  into  the 
city ;  and  upon  the  4th  of  January  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
my  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Northampton),  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  tne  earls  of  Worcester,  Pembroke, 
and  Montgomery,  with  a  numerous  train  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  were  invited  to  a  treat  in  the  city 
at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  where  my  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  entertained  them  in  their  scarlet 
gowns.  At  their  entry  they  were  accosted  by  a 
gratulatory  speech  and  music ;  the  feast  served  by 
the  choicest  citizens,  selected,  9^^  of  th^  twelve 
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companies,  in  &eir  gowns  and  rich  foines  :*  after 
supper  they  were  entertained  with  a  wassail,  two 
pleasant  masques,  a  play,  and  dancing;  and,  after 
all,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  dl  this  noble 
crew,  were  invited  to  a  princely  banquet,  and  at 
tliree  in  the  morning  the  bride  and  brid^:Toom 
returned  to  Whitehall :  and  before  this  surfeit  of 
pleasure  and  excess  was  well  digested,  the  gentle- 
men of  Gray's  Inn,  upon  Twelfth  Day,  invited  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  masque."t  It  is  said 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  did  not  very  wil- 
lingly commit  this  act  of  sycophancy,  and  that  the 
great  Bacon  claimed  for  himself  the  entire  merit 
of  vanquishing  their  repugnance.  In  all  things 
this  shameful  marriage,  which  insulted  and  shocked 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  people,  was  celebrated 
with  far  more  pomp  and  parade  than  that  of  the 
king's  own  daughter.  The  Puritans,  who  were 
wont  to  declaim  against  all  shows  and  sports 
whatsoever,  found  in  these  doings  an  inexhaustible 
subject  for  reproach  and  invective.  The  countess, 
the  favorite,  the  bishops,  the  king  himself,  all 
came  in  for  their  share  of  opprobrium ;  and  the 
people  generally,  whether  puritans,  churchmen,  or 
papists,  r^rded  the  triumph  of  profligacy  with 
disgust,  horror,  and  wrath.  And  all  this  time 
James  kept  trumpeting  louder  and  louder  that  he 
was  a  heaven-made  king,  and  that  the  duty  of  his 
subjects  was  a  passive  obedience  in  all  things  to 
his  absolute  and  infallible  will.  But  the  pinching 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment  must  have  reminded 
him  continually  that  he  was  of  the  earth,  earthy ; 
and  the  course  of  life  he  led  was  fatal  to  any  great 
reverence  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  **  This  year 
(1614),  as  it  was  the  meridian  of  the  king's  reign 
in  England,  so  it  was  of  his  pleasures.  He  was 
excessively  addicted  to  hunting  and  drinking,  not 
ordinary  French  and  Spanish  wines,  but  strong 
Greek  wines;  and  though  he  would  divide  his 
hunting  from  drinking  these  wines,  yet  he  would 
compound  his  hunting  with  drinking ;  and  to  that 
purpose  he  was  attended  with  a  special  officer  who 
was,  as  much  as  could  be,  always  at  hand  to  fill 
the  king's  cup  in  his  hunting,  when  he  called  for 
it.  .  .  .  Whether  it  were  drinking  these  wines,  or 
from  some  other  cause^  the  king  became  so  lazy 
and  unwieldy,  that  he  was  trussed  on  horseback, 
and,  as  he  was  set,  so  would  he  ride,  without  other- 
wise poising  himself  on  his  saddle :  nay,  when  his 
hat  was  set  on  his  head,  he  would  not  take  the 
pains  to  alter  it,  but  it  sate  as  it  was  put  on."t 
And  all  this  while  he  never  heard  anything  from 
his  favorites  and  flatterers  without  the  prelude  of 
"sacred,"  "wise,"  "most learned,"  &c. 

A.  D.  1614. — Since  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
in  1611,  James  had  attempted,  as  usual,  to  rai^e 
loans  by  writs  under  the  great  seal ;  but  the  mer- 
chants, to  whom  he  principally  applied,  refused  him 
the  accommodation.  He  opened  a  market  for  the  sale 
of  honours ;  sold  several  peerages  for  large  sums ; 
and  created  a  new  order  of  knights  called  baronets, 


*  A  kind  of  ftir  so  called. 
X  Roger  Coke. 
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whose  honoon  were  bereditary,  and  who  paid 
1000/.  each  for  their  patents  under  the  great  seal. 
**  Some  of  these  new  honourable  men  (whose 
wives'  pride  and  their  own  prodigalities  had  pumpt 
up  to  it)  were  so  drained  that  they  had  not  moist- 
ure to  maintain  the  radical  humour^  but  withered 
to  nothing.  This  money,  thus  raised,  is  pretended 
for  planting  the  north  ot  Ireland,  but  it  found  many 
othor  channels  before  it  came  to  that  sea.  And 
though,  at  our  king's  first  access  to  the  crown, 
there  was  a  glut  of  knights  made,  yet  after  some 
time  he  held  his  hand,  lest  the  kingdom  should  be 
cloyed  with  them ;  and  the  world  thrived  so  well 
with  some,  that  the  price  was  afterwards  brought 
up  to  300/.  a-piece.  But  now,  again,  the  poor 
courtiers  were  so  indigent,  that  60/.  would  pur- 
chase a  kmahthood^  the  king  wanting  other  means 
to  gratify  his  servants^*  He  still  continued 
giving  with  as  lavish  a  hand  as  ever  to  these 
servants,  by  which  must  be  understood  his  favorites 
and  courtiers,  for  the  true  servants  of  the  state 
were  often  left  unpaid,  and  told  that  they  must 
support  themselves  on  their  private  patrimonies. 
Such  as  obtained  the  higher  employments  paid 
themselves  by  means  of  bribes  and  peculations. 
These  places  were  generally  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders  by  the  minion  Somerset  and  the  noble 
Howards.  Thus,  Sir  Fulke  Greville  obtained  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  sum  of 
4000/.,  whioh  he  paid  to  Lady  Suffolk,  now  the 
favorite's  mother-in-law.f 

The  States  of  Holland  had  neither  paid  prin- 
cipal nor  interest  of  their  debt  Some  of  the 
ministers  proposed  adopting  bold  and  decisive 
measures,  in  order  to  obtain  this  money,  but 
James  was  too  timid  to  follow  their  advice ;  and 
as  his  exchequer  was  bare  and  his  credit  ex- 
hausted, he  reluctantly  made  up  his  mind  to  meet 
parliament  once  more.  It  appears  that  even  at 
this  extremity  he  would  have  avoided  a  parlia- 
ment had  it  not  been  for  Bacon,  who  was  now 
attorney-general,  and  high  in  the  royal  favour, 
from  which  his  rival.  Coke,  had  wonderfully  de- 
clined. Bacon,  who  had  drawn  up  a  regular  plan 
for  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  assured  the 
king  that  the  chief  leaders  of  the  late  opposition, 
such  as  Neville,  Yelverton,  Hyde,  Crew,  and  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  had  been  won  over  to  the  court ; 
that  much  might  be  done  by  forethought  towards 
filling  the  House  of  Commons  with  persons  well 
affected  to  his  majesty,  winning  or  blinding  the 
lawyers,  the  Uierce  vocales  of  the  House,  and 
drawing  the  country  gentlemen,  the  merchants, 
the  courtiers,  to  act  with  one  accord  for  the  king's 
advantage.  But  Bacon  told  James,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  tender  volunta- 
rily certain  graces  and  modifications  of  the  prero- 
gative, such  as  might  with  smallest  injury  be  con- 
ceded.{  This  advice  was  seconded  by  Sir  Henry 
Neville,  a  place-hunter,  as  ambitious  a  man  as 

•  WikoB.  .  t  Birch.  NegotUtioni. 
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Bacon,  and  scarcely  more  honest.  In  a  well- 
written  memorial,  he  suggested  to  his  majesty  that 
he  should  consider  what  had  been  demanded  by 
the  Commons,  and  what  promised  by  the  crown 
during  the  last  session ;  that  he  should  grant  now 
the  more  reasonable  of  the  Commons'  requests, 
and  keep  all  the  promises  which  he  had  actually 
made ;  that  he  should  avoid  irritating  speeches  to 
his  parliament,  and  make  a  show  of  confidence  in 
their  good  affections.*  Upon  these  conditions, 
and  under  this  system,  they  undertook  to  manage 
the  Commons  (the  Lords  had  long  been  tame 
enough),  and  carry  the  king  triumphantly  through 
parliament  to  abundant  votes  of  the  public  money ; 
and  hence  they  were  called  undertakers.  James, 
in  his  embarrassments,  acceded  to  the  plan,  and 
Somerset  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it  with  Bacon 
and  Nevillct  In  later  years  the  system  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  it  was 
not  destined  to  be  very  successful  under  James. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1614,  he  opened  the  session 
with  a  conciliatory  speech,  descanting  on  the  alarm- 
ing growth  of  Popery  (he  knew  a  lifile  persecution 
would  please  them  well),  and  on  his  zeal  for  the 
true  religion ;  and  then  he  told  them  how  much  he 
was  in  want  of  money,  and  how  many  graces  he 
intended  for  them  in  this  present  session.  But 
the  Commons  would  not  be  cajoled :  they  passed 
at  once  to  the  great  grievance — the  customs  at  the 
outports  and  impositions  by  prerogative.  **  And 
such  faces  appeared  there  as  made  the  court 
droop."  Some  of  the  courtiers  and  members  re- 
turned or  won  over  by  the  "  undertakers,"  made  a 
faint  effort,  but  their  voices  were  drowned,  and 
died  away  in  a  helpless  murmur  about  the  here- 
ditary right  of  kings  to  tax  their  subjects  as  they 
list.  The  Commons  demanded  a  conference  on 
this  momentous  subject  with  the  Lords.  The  Lordq 
hesitated,  and  consulted  with  the  judges.  Before 
the  opinion  of  the  latter  was  known,  the  Commons 
objected  to  the  way  in  which  several  members  had 
been  elected,  and  they  went  nigh  to  expel  the 
attorney-general,  Bacon.  Coke,  who  had  attained 
to  Uie  chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench,  who 
could  hope  for  no  higher  promotion,  and  who  was 
irritated  into  something  like  patriotism  by  his 
hatred  of  Bacon  and  the  ill  usage  he  had  received 
from  the  court,  after  a  private  consultation  with 
the  rest  of  the  judges,  declined  giving  any  opinion 
to  the  Lords  touching  the  legality  of  impositions 
on  merchandise  by  prerogative,  because  it  was 
proper  that  he  and  his  brethren,  who  were  to 
speak  judicially  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
should  be  disputants  in  no  cause  on  any  side.  The 
Lords,  who  had  expected  a  very  different  answer, 
now  declined  the  conference ;  and  Neyle,  Bishop 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  who,  for  the  share  he 

•Carte.  ,.       ,.    *.u 

f  Arthur  Wllfon  wyf ,  "  Yet  there  was  a  ceneration  about  the 
court,  that  to  pleaw  and  humour  great»«i,  fmdertook  a  parlmment, 
MM  men  pre«umia«  to  have  ftriendi  \n  every  eounly  and  borooKh,  who 
by  their  power  among  the  people,  would  make  election  of  tuch  mem- 
bers for  knights  and  burgeuea  aa  ahould  comply  solely  to  tlie  kinir  a 
desires;  and  Somerset  is  the  head  and  chief  of  these  mtfcrfeAfff. 
But  this  was  bu(aa  embrion,  and  became  aa  abortive.** 
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had  taken  in  the  Counteaa  of  Essex's  divorce,  had 
heen  recently  translated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  rose 
in  his  place,  and  said  that  the  Commons  were 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  prerogative,  and  that,  if 
admitteid  to  conference,  they  might*proceed  to  un- 
dutiful  and  seditious  speeches,  unfit  for  the  ears  of 
their  lordships.  This  Neyle  was  one  of  the  worst 
of  James's  hench  of  hishops,  and  an  object  of  de- 
testation to  the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  harassed 
and  persecuted.  The  Commons  fell  upon  him  in 
a  fury,  and  demanded  reparation ;  for  the  practice 
did  not  yet  obtain  of  one  House  of  Parliament  sup- 
posing itself  ignorant  of  what  is  done  or  said  in 
the  oUier  House.  The  bishop  instantly  changed 
bis  tone,  excused  himself,  and,  with  many  tears, 
denied  the  most  offensive  of  the  words  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him,  not  forgetting  to  pro- 
fess a  wonderful  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
Commons.  By  this  time  James  must  have  disco- 
vered that  the  undertakers  had  engaged  for  more 
than  they  could  accomplish.  Indeed,  the  disco- 
very of  this  scheme,  which  was  made  public  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  contributed  to  the  ill 
humour  of  the  Lower  House.  James,  in  his  open- 
ing speech,  positively  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  plan  entertained,  protesting  that,  "  for  un- 
dertahers^  he  never  was  so  base  to  call,  or  rely  on 
any ;"  and  Bacon  had  pretended  to  laugh  at  the 
notion  that  private  men  should  undertake  for  the 
Commons  of  England.  A  few  days  after.  Sir 
Henry  Neville's  memorial  to  the  king  was  read  at 
full  length  in  the  House,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session  of  1621  James  \i\m%fM  exmessly  con- 
fessed that  there  had  been  such  a  scheme.  See- 
ing no  likelihood  of  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
for  which  alone  he  had  summoned  them,  James 
sent  a  message,  that  if  they  further  delayed  voting 
supplies  he  would  dissolve  parliament.  The  Com- 
mons, in  reply,  stated  that  they  would  vote  no 
supplies  till  their  grievances  should  be  redressed. 
It  is  said,  on  a  questionable  authority,  that  he 
then  sent  for  the  Commons,  and  tore  all  their  bills 
before  their  faces  in  Whitehall;  but,  whatever 
was  James's  indiscretion,  his  cowardice  would  be 
likely  to  prevent  such  an  offensive  and  violent  act. 
What  is  certain,  .however,  is,  that  he  carried  his 
threat  into  execution  on  the  7th  of  June,  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  committed  five  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  Tower,  for  "  licentiousness  of  speech." 
At  the  time  of  this  hasty  and  angry  'dissolution, 
the  parliament  had  sate  two  months  and  two  days, 
but  had  not  passed  a  single  bill.  It  was  afterwards 
called  the  Addle  Parliament ;  but  few  parliaments 
did  more  towards  the  proper  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  the  Commons.* 

I  For  the  next  six  years  James  depended  upon 
most  uncertain,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  most 
illegal  means.  People  were  dragged  into  the  Star 
Chamber  on  all  kinds  of  accusations,  that  they 
might  be  sentenced  to  pay  enormous  fines  to  the 
king;  monopolies  and  privileges  were  invented 

*  Joumaliof  the  Lords  and  Commons.— Harringtoo,  Nug.  Ant.— 
Reliq.  Wott.— Coke.— WiUoD.-Cwto.— HolUm. 


and  sold,  and  the'odious  benevolences  were  brought 
again  into  fuU  play ;  and  such  as  would  not  con- 
tribute had  their  names  returned  to  the  privy 
council.  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John,  who  put  himself  in 
this  predicament,  who  explained  his  reasons  in 
writing  like  a  lawyer  and  statesman,*  and  who  did 
not  spare  the  king,  was  sentenced  by  the  Star 
Chamber  to  a  fine  of  6000/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  royal  pleasure.  But  greatly  as  James 
wanted  money,  he  was  of  himself  disposed  to  be 
much  less  severe  against  those  who  refused  it  than 
against  those  who  questioned  his  divine  right  in 
the  abstract,  or  censured  his  kingly  conduct. 
There  was  one  Edmond  Peacham,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  in  Somersetshire,  who  probably  first 
attracted  attention  by  preaching  puritanically. 
His  study  was  suddenly  oroken  open,  and  in  it 
was  found  a  manuscript  sermon,  which  had  never 
been  preached,  nor  intended  to  be  preached, 
sharply  censuring  the  king's  extravagance  and  love 
of  dogs,  dances,  banquets,  and  costly  dresses,  and 
complaining  of  the  frauds  and  oppressions  prac- 
tised by  his  government  and  officers.  The  poor 
old  man  was  seized,  dragged  up  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  There  he  was  examined 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere,  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Wor- 
cester, Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  and  others,  touching  his  motives,  advisers, 
and  instructors.  **  I  find  not  the  man,*'  wrote 
Winwood,  "  to  be,  as  was  related,  stupid  or  dull, 
but  to  be  full  of  malice  and  craft."t  This  opinion 
was  formed  on  the  preacher's  denyins  that  he  had 
had  any  advisers  or  accomplices,  and  his  stating 
that  what  he  had  written  had  been  "  by  his  own 
observation  and  imagination ;  and  the  application 
of  it  made  out  of  the  example  of  Herod.*'|  James, 
who  in  such  cases  would  always  read  die  law  in 
his  own  way,  insisted  that  the  offence  amounted  to 
high  treason,  and,  taking  up  his  pen,  he  drew  out 
for  the  instruction  of  his  nunisters  and  judges 
what  he  called  "  The  true  state  of  the  question.' § 
But  Coke,  who  had  not  always  been  so  scrupulous, 
who,  before  the  tide  of  his  favour  was  on  the  ebb, 
had  concurred  and  co-operated  in  many  arbitrary 
measures,  maintained  that  the  offence  might  be  a 
criminal  slander,  but  did  not  amount  to  treason. 
On  the  next  horrible  examination  of  the  prisoner, 
Coke  was  not  present ;  but  his  rival  Bacon  was 
there,  in  his  stead,  and  an  assenting  witness  to  the 
atrocities  committed.  Twelve  interrogatories  were 
put  to  the  preacher,  who,  according  to  the  horri- 
bly concise  expression  of  Secretary  Winwood,  in 
his  report,  was  examined  upon  them*  *'  before 
torture,  in.  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  tor- 
ture." "  Notwithstanding,"  continues  Winwood, 
"  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  him,  he  still  per- 
sisting in  his  obstinate  and  insensible  denials  and 

*  See  his  letter  in  Cabala. 

t  Letter  from  Secretary  Winwood  to  a  lord  about  King  James'f 
person,  in  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes),  Memorials,  &c 

I  itecoud  examination  of  Edniuud  Peacham,  taken  before  the 
lonis  at  the  Tovm.—DalrpmjUe. 

i  Id.  llie  original  of  this  pTceiaas  performapoe  Is  preserved  in 
James's  own  hand-writing. 
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former  answer.*'  Some  two  months  after,  the 
poor  captive  changed  his  key  somewhat,  hut  still 
he  would  make  no  confession  likely  to  bring  any 
one  into  trouble ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  would  not 
sign  this  examination,  which  was  taken  before 
Bacon,  Crew,  and  two  other  lawyers .•  In  the  ab- 
sence, therefore,  of  all  other  evidence,  James  re- 
solved that  the  manuscript  unpreached  sermon 
should  be  taken  as  the  overt  act  of  treason.  And 
he  called  in  the  willing  Bacon  to  smooth  the  legal 
difficulties  to  this  strange  course.  Bacon  conferred 
with  the  judges  one  by  one,  and  found  them  all 
ready  to  be  as  base  as  himself  except  Coke,  who 
objected  that  **  such  particular,  and,  as  he  called  it, 
auricular  taking  of  opinions  (from  the  judges) 
was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  this  realm.'' 
This  resistance  to  his  infallibility  stung  James  to 
the  quick,  and  prepared,  j)erhaps  more  than^ny 
other  single  circumstance,  the  triumph  of  Bacon 
over  his  great  rival.  In  the  end  Coke,  finding 
himself  standing  alone,  consented  to  give  some 
opinions  in  writing ;  but  these  were  evasive,  and 
did  not  lend  the  king  the  confirmation  of  his  high 
legal  authority.  "  As  Judge  Hobart,  that  rode 
the  western  circuit,  was  drawn  to  jump  with  his 
colleague,  the  chief  baron,  Peacham  was  sent 
down  to  be  tried  and  trussed  up  in  Somerset- 
shire, "  where  the  overt  act  of  writing  the  libel 
was  supposed  to  have  been  committed.  The 
poor  old  preacher  was  accordingly  condemned 
for  high'  treason,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1615. 
They  did  not,  however,  proceed  to  execution, 
and  Peacham  died  a  few  months  after  in  Taunton 
gaol.  This  has  been  considered  as  the  worst  and 
most  tyrannical  act  of  James's  reign;  but  there 
art*  others  scarcely  inferior  in  violence  and  ille- 
gality. For  example,  Thomas  Owen  was  indicted 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  for  saying  that 
"  the  king,  being  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
might  be  lawfully  deposed  and  killed  by  anyone.** 
"Jliis  position  was  atrocious,  but  it  could  hardly  be 
twisted  into  treason — ^for,  as  James  had  never  been 
excommunicated,  the  words  could  not  apply  to 
him.  Owen  pleaded  in  this  sense,  and  Coke  at  first 
said  that  his  defence  was  good  in  law,  and  his  case 
not  treasonable ;  but  he  was  afterwards  induced  to 
concur  with  the  king  and  the  other  judges,  who 
wislied  to  have  the,man  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered. Williams,  another  Papist,  was  convicted 
of  high  treason,  for  writing  a  book  in  which  he 
predicted  that  the  king  would  die  in  the  year  1621. 

*  It  was  a  patpAbleand  very  pxcuMble  eA-anion.  His  name  wna 
to  the  MS.,  and  he  now  sititl  that  H  wut  not  written  b}'  him.  but  bv 
OD^  of  his  Damp.  "  adivtne.  scholar,  and  travt'ller.  that  came  to  him 
fomt*  >par«  pact,  the  certainty  of  the  time  he  cannot  lomembiT.  and 
lay  at  bia  huote  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  took  so  much  upon  him,  aa 
lie  had  aearee  the  command  of  Ills  own  house  or  stody  ;  but  that  he 
woithl  be  writing,  aomfttmes  in  the  church,  sometimes  in  the  tterple, 
•ometimes  iu  this  exumtnate's study  }  and  he  now  sailh  furiber.  that 
those  pmpen,  aa  well  loose  as  coutexted,  which  hn  had  formerly 
coBfesscd  to  be  of  bis  own  hand,  might  be  of  the  writini;  of  the  said 
Prachan;  .  .  .  .  and  whattoever  is  in  his  former  examination,  as 
weltbefiNe  his  majesty's  learnrd  council,  as  before  my  Ixidof  Can- 
trrbary.  and  other  the  lords,  and  others  of  his  majest\  s  privy  ouun- 
eil.  »aa  wholly  omi  of  fear,  and  to  moid  tortmre,  and  'ni4  othertrue:' 
Ail  tlie  drarrtptioD  that  be  wonld  ftive  of  the  person  of  this  imaginary 
doable  was.  tliat  he  was  tall  of  stature.  Of  course  do  such  Peacham 
cottld  be  fijaiid. 

VOX*.  III. 


Those  writers  who  consider  this  reign  as  nn 
amusing  farce,  and  nothing  worse,  appear  to  have 
forgotten  such  incidents. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1614,  about  a  week  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Addle  Parliament,  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  the  grand-uncle  of  Somerset's  wife, 
and  the  most  crafty  statesman  of  that  faction,  de- 
parted this  life.  His  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  favourite  divided  his  places  between  them, 
or  filled  them  up  with  their  own  creatures ;  but  his 
death  was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  interests ;  for  they 
neither  had  his  cunning  or  ability  themselves,  nor 
could  procure  it  in  any  of  their  allies  and  depend- 
ants. But  they  might  have  maintained  their 
ascendancy  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  at 
court  of  another  beautiful  young  man,  and  for  the 
declining  spirits  of  the  actual  favourite.  Somer- 
set, guilty  as  he  was,  was  no  hardened  or  heartless 
sinner.  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
Overbury  a  cloud  settled  upon  his  brow;  his 
vivacity  and  good  humour  departed  from  him ;  he 
neglected  his  dress  and  person,  and  became  ab- 
sent-minded, moody,  and  morose,  even  when  in 
the  king's  company.  All  the  courtiers,  who  envied 
him  and  the  Howards,  were  on  the  watch,  and  as 
James  grew  sick  of  his  old  minion  they  threw  a 
new  one  in  his  way.  This  was  George  Villiers, 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers  of 
Brookesby,  in  Leicestershire,  by  his  second  wife, 
a  poor  and  portionless  but  very  beautiful  woman. 
George,  who  appears,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  to 
have  been  brought  up  expressly  for  the  situation 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  was  sent  over  to  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  the  same  accomplishments 
which  had  so  fascinated  the  king  in  the  Scottish 
youth,  Robert  Carr.  When  he  appeared  at  the 
English  court  he  had  all  these  French  graces,  a 
fine  suit  of  French  clothes  on  his  back,  and  an 
allowance  of  50/.  a-year  from  his  widowed  mother. 
James  was  enchanted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  days 
young  Villiers  was  installed  as  his  majesty's  cup- 
bearer. He  was  tall,  finely  proportioned,  far  more 
handsome — or  so  thought  the  king — than  ever 
Somerset  had  been,  and,  unlike  that  now  careworn 
favourite,  his  face  was  always  dressed  in  smiles. 
Soon  after  there  was  a  great  but  private  supper- 
entertainment  at  Baynard's  Castle,  at  which  the 
noble  Herberts,  Seymours,  Russells,  and  other 
courtiers  of  high  name,  devised  how  they  should 
get  Somerset  wholly  out  of  favour  and  office,  and 
put  George  Villiers  in  his  place.*  Their  only 
difficulty  was  to  induce  the  queen  to  enter  into 
their  plot,  for  they  knew  "  that  the  king  would 
never  admit  any  to  nearness  about  himself  but 
such  as  the  queen  should  commend  to  him,  that  if 
she  should  complain  afterwards  of  the  dear  one^ 
he  might  make  answer,  it  is  along  of  yourself,  for 
you  commended  him  unto  me."t  Now,  though  her 
majesty  Queen  Anne  hated  Somerset,  she  had  seen 
Villiers,  and  did  not  like  him.     To  remove  this 

*  Aulicus  Coqninaris  (written  by  WlUlam  Saunderson.  author  of 
a  History  uf  James  1.  isee  Harris.  Life  of  James  1 ,  p.  S45,  edit,  of 
1814). 

t  TheM  ftre  Abbot's  own  words.    See  Rushworth. 
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feeling  of  the  queen's,  to  labour  for  the  substitution 
of  one  base  minion  for  another,  was  thought  a 
duty  not  unsuitable  to  the  primate  of  the  English 
church ;  and  Archbishop  Abbot,  in  bis  animosity 
to  Somerset,  undertook  it  at  Uie  request  of  the 
noble  lords.  When  he  first  opened  his  commission 
to  the  [queen,  she  told  him  that  she  saw  that  in 
Yilliers  which,  if  he  became  a  favourite,  would 
make  him  more  intolerable  than  any  that  were  be- 
fore him.  In  the  end,  however,  the  importunities 
of  the  primate  prevailed  ;  but  Anne  told  him  that 
they  should  all  live  to  repent  what  they  were  doing 
in  advancing  this  new  minion.*  On  St.  George's 
feast,  April  24th,  1615,  his  onomastic  day,  the 
young  cup-bearer  was  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year;  and  on  the  next  day  he  was  knighted. 
The  doom  of  Somerset  was  now  sealed  ;  his  ene- 
mies had  chuckled  over  the  success  of  their 
scheme,  and  the  most  timid  saw  that  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  danger  in  accusing  the  favourite 
of  a  horrible  crime  which  had  long  been  imputed  to 
him  by  the  people.t  He  was  not  so  blind  to  his 
danger  as  court  favourites  have  usually  been; 
and  before  any  proceedings  were  instituted  agamst 
him  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  general  pardon  to 
secure  him  in  his  life  and  property.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  drew  one  out,  ^'  as  large  and  general  as  could 
be,"  wherein  the  king  was  made  to  declare, "  that, 
his  own  motion  and  special  favour,  he  did  pardon 
all,  and  all  manner  of  treasons,  misprisions  of  trea- 
sons, murders,  felonies,  and  outrages  whatsoever, 
by  the  Earl  of  Somerset  conmiitted,  or  hereafter  to 
be  committed.''^  James,  hoping  hereby  to  rid 
himself  for  ever  of  his  disagreeable  importunities, 
approved  of  the  document  most  heartily ;  but  the 
Chancellor  EUesmere  refused  to  put  the  great  seal 
to  it,  alleging  that  such  an  act  would  subject  him 
to  a  premunire. 

Secretary  Winwood  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  declare  to  James  that  the  Countess  of  Essex 
and  Somerset  had  caused  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  to 
be  poisoned.  When  James  privately  summoned 
Elwes,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  questioned  and  cross-questioned  him, 
he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  fact ;  but  he  still 
kept  the  earl  about  his  person,  concealed  all  he 
knew,  and  even  simulated  a  return  of  his  former 
warm  ail'ection.  He  went  to  hunt  at  Royston,  and 
took  Somerset  with  him.  There,  as  he  seemed 
*'  rather  in  his  rising  than  setting,"  he  was  attached 
by  the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke, 
who,  however,  had  refused  to  proceed  until  James 

•.  Rushworth.—R.  Coke. 

i  According  to  Weldoo,  George  YiUierii,  by  tlie  klas't  desire, 
waited  unon  Somerset,  and  told  him  that  ho  desired  to  be  his  "  ser- 
vant ana  ereaturo."  and  to  take  bis  court  preferment  wholly  under 
his  favour;  and  Somerset  frankly  replied,  "  I  will  liave  none  of  yuur 
service,  and  you  shall  have  none  of  my  favour ;  I  will,  if  I  can,  break 
voor  neck."  '*  Had  Somerset  onlv  complied  with  Yilliers,*'  continues 
NVcldon,  "  Overbury's  death  baa  still  been  raked  up  in  his  own 
ashes." 

X  Such  pardons,  or  pardons  very  like  them,  bad  been  sometimes 
grunted  in  other  cases.  Several  ministers  had  obtained  them  as  a 
security  against  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  when  their  fall  shuuld 
come,  and  also  as  a  aeetirity  for  doing  the  wdl  of  their  sovereign  in  an 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  manner.  Wolsey  had  obtained  a  similar 
pardon  firom  Ueoiy  VI II. 


had  joined  several  others  in  commission  with  him. 
'*  The  king  had  a  loathsome  way  of  lolling  his 
arms  about  his  favourites*  necks,  and  kissing  them ; 
and  in  this  posture  Coke's  messenger  found  the 
king  with  Somerset,  saying,  ^  When  shall  I  see 
thee  again  ? — ^When  shall  I  see  thee  again  ?* "  When 
Somerset  got  the  warrant  in  the  royal  presence,  he 
exclaimed,  that  never  had  such  an  afiront  been 
offered  to  a  peer  of  England.  '^  Nay,  man,"  said 
the  king  wheedlingly,  "  if  Coke  sends  for  wie,  I 
must  go ;"  and,  as  soon  as  Somerset  was  gone,  he 
added,  *\Now  the  devil  go  with  thee,  for  I  will 
never  see  thy  face  more  !"  This  was  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
lord  chief  justice  arrived  at  Royston,  and  to  him 
'  James  complained  that  Somerset  and  his  wife  had 
made  him  a  go-between  in  their  adultery  and  mur- 
der. He  commanded  him,  with  all  the  scrutiny 
possible,  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  the  foul  con- 
spiracy, and  to  spare  no  man  how  great  soever. 
And,  in  conclusion,  he  said  to  Coke, "  God's  curse 
be  upon  you  and  yours,  if  you  spare  any  of  them ; 
and  God's  curse  be  upon  me  and  mine,  if  I  pardon 
any  one  of  them  !"* 

Coke,  who  had  many  motives  besides  the  love 
of  justice,  was  not  idle.  He  had  owed  many  pre- 
vious obligations  to  Somerset;  but  he  saw  tliat 
earl  could  never  again  be  of  use  to  him.  He  and 
his  brother  commissioners  took  three  hundred 
examinations,  and  then  reported  to  the  king  that 
Frances  Howard,  some  time  Countess  of  Essex, 
had  employed  sorcery  to  incapacitate  her  lawful 
husband,  Essex,  and  to  win  the  love  of  Rochester ; 
that,  afterwards,  she  and  her  lover,  and  her  uncle, 
the  late  Earl  of  Northampton,  had,  by  their  joint 
contrivance,  obtained  the  committal  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury,  the  appointment  of  their  crea- 
ture Elwes  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  one 
Weston  to  be  warden  or  keeper  of  the  prisoner ; 
and,  further,  that  the  Countess,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Turner,  had  procured  three  kinds  of  poison  from 
Franklin,  an  apothecary,  and  that  Weston,  the 
warder  or  keeper,  had  administered  these  poisons 
to  Sir  Thomas.  Coke  had  also  obtained  possession 
of  many  note-books  and  letters ;  and,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  from  Overbury  to  Somerset,  alluding 
to  the  secrets  of  the  latter,  he  pretended  to  derive 
proof  that  these  secrets  must  have  been  of  a  trea- 
sonable nature,  and  he  ventured  thereupon  to 
charge  the  earl  with  having  poisoned  Prince 
Henry  /  In  reality  there  was  nothing  in  Over- 
bury's  letter  which  could  bear  this  construction ; 
Sir  Thomas  merely  said  that  he  had  written  a 
history  of  his  confidential  connexion  with  the 
favourite,  from  which  his  friends  might  see  the 
extent  of  that  man's  ingratitude.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, entered  into  Coke's  view  of  the  case,  and 
openly  declared  that  she  had  no  doubt  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  eldest  son.  But  the  king  discouraged 
this  interpretation,  and  only  believed,  or  pretended 
to  believe,  that,  in  addition  to  his  guilt  in  being 
an  accomplice  in    the    poisoning  of  Overbury, 

•  RnBhworth.~n.  Coke. 
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Somerset  had  received  bribes  from  Sptdn,  and  had 
engaged  to  place  Prince  Charles  in  the  hands  of 
that  court. 

Weston,  the  warder,  who  had  been  servant  to 
Franklin,  the  apothecary  who  furnished  the  poison, 
had  been  arrested  and  examined  at  the  first  open- 
ing of  these  proceedings,  and  the  countess  and  all 
the  other  guilty  parties  were  secured  without  any 
difficulty,  for  not  one  of  them  suspected  what  was 
coming.  Weston  at  first  stood  mute,  but  his 
obstinacy  gave  way  to  Coke's  threats  of  the  peine 
forte  el  dure^  and  to  the  exhortations  of  Dr.  King, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  he  consented  to  plead. 
But  even  then  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  so  did 
Mrs.  Turner,  Franklin  the  apothecary,  and  Elwes 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Their  trials  disclosed 
a  monstrous  medley  of  profligacy  and  superstition ; 
and  what  seems  almost  equally  monstrous  is  the 
fact  that  the  learned  Coke,  the  other  judges,  and 
all  the  spectators  believed  in  the  force  of  astrology 
and  witchcraft,  and  considered  the  credulity  of 
two  frantic  women  as  the  most  damnable  of  their 
crimes.  Mrs.  Turner,  now  the  widow  of  a  phy- 
sician of  that  name,  had  been  in  her  youth  a  de- 
pendant in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  a 
companion  to  his  beautiful  daughter  Frances 
Howard,  who  contracted  a  friendship  for  her  which 
survived  their  separation.  As  certain  vices,  not 
unknown  in  the  court  of  the  virgin  queen,  had 
become  common  and  barefaced  in  that  of  her  suc- 
cessor, it  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  the  demo- 
ralization of  the  Lady  Frances  solely  to  her  con- 
nexion with  this  dangerous  woman;  though  it 
should  appear  that  she  led  her  into  the  worst  of 
her  crimes,  and  found  her  the  means  of  executing 
them.  When  they  renewed  their  intimacy  in 
London,  the  Lady  Frances  was  the  unwilling  wife 
of  Essex,  and  enamoured  of  the  favourite  Rochester. 
Mrs.  Turner  had  had  her  illicit  amours  also ;  and 
believing,  as  most  ladies  then  believed,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  spells  and  love  philtres,  she  had  found  out 
one  Dr.  Forman,  a  great  conjuror,  living  in  Lam- 
beth, and  who  was  frequently  consulted  by  court 
dames  and  people  of  the  best  quality.  Forman 
engaged  to  make  Sir  Arthur  Manwaring  love  Mrs. 
Turner  as  much  as  she  loved  him ;  and  soon  after 
Sir  Arthur  travelled  many  miles  by  night,  and 
through  a  terrible  storm,  to  visit  the  widow.  In- 
stead of  ascribing  this  passion  to  her  own  personal 
charms, — and  she  was  a  most  beautiful  woman, — 
she  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  charms  of  the  con- 
juror at  Lambeth.  All  this  she  told  to  the  amorous 
Lady  Essex,  who,  anxious  for  a  like  spell  upon 
Rochester,  went  with  her  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Forman.  Like  Mrs.  Turner,  the  fair  countess 
thought  her  beauty  less  potent  than  his  incanta- 
tions. She  was  gratefril  to  him  for  the  favourite's 
love,  and  frequently  visited  him  afterwards  with 
Mrs. Turner,  calling  him  "father!"  and  "very 
dear  father !"  It  appeared,  also,  that  the  countess 
had  secret  meetings  with  Rochester  at  the  house 
in  Lambeth.  The  wizard  was  since  dead,  but  they 
produced  in  court  some  of  the  countess's  letters  to 


him,  in  which  she  styled  him  "sweet  father!" 
and  some  of  his  magical  apparatus,  as  pictures, 
puppets,  enchanted  papers,  and  magic  spells, 
which  made  the  prisoners  appear  the  more  odious, 
as  being  known  to  have  had  dealings  with  witches 
and  wizards.  At  this  moment  a  loud  crack  was  heard 
from  the  gallery,  which  caused  great  fear,  tumult, 
and  confusion  among  the  spectators  and  throughout 
the  hall,  every  one  fearing  hurt,  as  if  the  devil  had 
been  present,  and  grown  angry  to  have  his  work- 
manship shown  by  such  as  were  not  his  own 
scholars.  There  was  also  produced  a  list  on  parch- 
ment, written  by  Forman,  signifying  "  what  ladies 
loved  what  lords'*  in  the  court.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke  grasped  this  startling  document, 
glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and  then  insisted  that  it 
should  not  be  read.  People  immediately  said  that 
the  first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  Coke's 
own  wife,  the  Lady  Hatton.  It  was  fiirther  proved 
— though  in  some  respects  the  evidence  seems  to 
have  been  such  as  would  not  satisfy  a  modem  jury, 
— that  Weston  had  once  lived  as  a  servant  widi 
Mrs.  Turner,  who  had  recommended  him  to  the 
countess ;  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
and  her  uncle  Northampton,  communicated  through 
her  friend  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  chief  falconer,  that 
Elwes,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  had  received 
him  as  warder,  and  placed  him  over  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury ;  that  Weston  administered  the  poison, 
which  was  of  several  kinds,  and  procured  from  his 
former  master,  Franklin,  in  Sir  Thomas's  medi- 
cines, soups,  and  other  food ;  that  he,  Weston,  had 
told  his  employers  that  he  had  given  him  poison 
enough  to  kill  twenty  men,  administering  it  in 
small  doses  at  a  time  through  a  course  of  several 
months;  and  that  Somerset  had  commanded, 
through  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  that  the  body  of 
the  victim  should  be  buried  immediately  after  his 
death.  Franklin,  the  apothecary,  made  a  fnll 
confession,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  his  own 
neck;  Weston  also  confessed  the  murder,  and 
many  particulars  connected  with  it.  Coke  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  all  these  minor 
criminals.  As  Weston  was  on  the  scaffold  at 
Tyburn,  Sir  John  Holies  and  Sir  John  Went- 
worth,  with  other  devoted  friends  of  the  fallen 
Somerset,  rode  up  to  the  gallows,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  him  retract  his  confession ;  but 
the  miserable  man  merely  said,  "  Fact,  or  no  fact,  I 
die  worthily !" — and  so  was  hanged.  Elwes,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had  made  a  stout 
defence  on  the  trial,  confessed  all  on  the  scaffold, 
and  ascribed  his  misfortune  to  his  having  broken 
a  solemn  vow  he  had  once  made  against  gambling. 
The  fate  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Turner  excited  the 
most  interest.  Many  women  of  fashion,  as  well 
as  men,  went  in  their  coaches  to  Tyburn  to  see 
her  die.  She  came  to  the  scaffold  rouged  and 
dressed,  as  if  for  a  ball,  with  a  ruff,  stiffened  with 
yellow  starch,  round  her  neck  ;  but  otherwise  she 
made  a  very  penitent  end.* 

*  Mrs.  Turner  had  introdaoed  yellow  sttrched  lulE^  Ste,    The 
liuhion  went  out  with  her  exit  at  Tybom. 
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Both  Coke  and  Bacon  eulogised  the  righteous  zeal 
of  the  king  for  the  impartial  execution  of  justice ; 
but  their  praise  was  at  the  least  premature.  James 
betrayed  great  uneasiness  on  hearing  that  his  chief 
falconer,  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  was  implicated,  and 
would  probably  "  play  an  unwelcomed  card  on  his 
trial."  And  when  Monson  was  arraigned,  some 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  acting  under  the  king's  pri- 
vate orders,  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation 
of  the  public,  carried  him  from  the  bar  to  the 
Tower.  After  a  brief  interval  he  was  released 
from  that  confinement,  and  allowed  not  only  to  go 
at  large,  but  also  to  retain  some  place  about  the 
court.*  As  for  the  trial  of  the  great  ofiFenders,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  it  was  delayed  for 
many  months.  The  delay  was  imputed  for  a  time 
to  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  return  of  John 
Digby,  the  ambassador  at  Madrid,  afterwards 
Baron  Digby  and  Earl  of  Bristol,  who,  it  was  said, 
could  substantiate  the  late  favourite's  treasonable 
dealings  with  the  Spanish  court ;  but,  when  Digby 
came,  he  could  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  every- 
thing tends  to  prove  that  James  had  all  along  a 
dread  of  bringing  Somerset  to  trial.  Even  from 
the  documents  which  remain,  we  may  see  the 
king's  unceasing  anxiety,  and  a  system  of  trick 
and  manoeuvre  almost  unparalleled,  and  which 
cannot  possibly  admit  of  any  other  interpretation 
than  this ; — Somerset  was  possessed  of  some  dread- 
ful secret,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  king.  The  two  prisoners,  who  were 
kept  separate,  were  constantly  beset  by  ingenious 
messengers  from  court,  who  assured  them  that,  if 
they  would  only  confess  their  guilt,  all  would  go 
well, — that  they  would  have  the  royal  pardon  to 
secure  them  in  their  lives  and  estates.  Nay,  more, 
there  was  held  oiit  to  Somerset,  "  indirectly  as  it 
were,  a  glimmering  of  his  majesty's  benign  inten- 
tion to  reinstate  him  in  all  his  former  favour." 
When  we  mention  that  James's  chief  messenger 
and  agent  was  Bacon,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  business  was  ably  done,  and  that  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  prisoners  were  agitated 
with  a  powerful  hand.f  The  countess,  afler 
much  pains  had  been  taken  with  her,  confessed 
her  guilt;  but  Somerset  resisted  every  attempt, 
most  solemnly  protesting  his  innocence  of  tne 
murder  of  Overbury.  When  Bacon  spoke  of  the 
king's  determination  to  secure  him  in  life  and 
fortune,  he  replied,  "  Life  and  fortune  are  not 
worth  the  acceptance  when  honour  is  gone."  He 
earnestly  implored  to  be  admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  saying  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pri- 
vate conversation,  he  could  establish  his  innocence, 
and  set  the  business  at  rest  for  ever.  But  James 
shrunk  from  this  audience;  and  the  prisoner's 
request  to  be  allowed  to  forward  a  private  letter  to 
the  king  was  denied  him.  Then  Somerset  threat- 
ened, instead  of  praying ;  declaring  that,  whenever 

*  Rogi>r  Coke,  the  uithor  of  the  Detection,  and  the  ip'todton  of  the 
great  Coke,  kayi  I  hat  the  Lord  Clitef  Juttlce,  Judge  Dadridge,  and 
judye  Hyde,  declared  Sir  Thomas  Monion  to  be  as  guiiiy  of  the 
miu^r  as  any  of  the  others. 

t  Bacon's  Works.— Cabala.— State  Trials. 


he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  he  would  reveal 
such  things  as  his  ungrateful  sovereign  would  not 
like  to  hear.  James  Hay,  afterwards  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, the  friend  and  countryman  of  Somerset,  and 
other  particular  friends,  were  despatched  from  time 
to  time  by  the  trembling  king  to  the  Tower  to 
work  upon  the  prisoner ;  but  though,  in  the  end, 
something  must  have  been  done  by  such  means,  they 
for  a  long  time  produced  no  visible  effect  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  earl.  When  the  confession  of  his 
wife  was  obtained  (it  did  not  materially  bear  against 
him).  Bacon  and  the  other  commissioners,  among 
whom  were  Coke  and  Chancellor  EUesmere,  told 
Somerset  that  his  lady,  being  touched  with  remorse, 
had  at  last  confessed  all,  and  that  she  that  led  him 
to  offend  ought  now,  by  her  example,  to  lead  him 
to  repent  of  his  offence ;  that  the  confession  of  one 
of  them  could  not  singly  do  either  of  them 
much  good;  but  that  the  confession  of  both  of 
them  might  work  some  further  effect  towards  both ; 
and  that  therefore  they,  the  commissioners,  wished 
him  not  to  shut  the  gates  of  his  majesty's  mercy 
against  himself  by  being  obdurate  any  longer.  But 
his  reasoning  was  thrown  away  upon  him: 
Somerset  would  not  '*  come  any  degree  farther  on 
to  confess ;  only  his  behaviour  was  very  sober,  and 
modest,  and  mild ;  but  yet,  as  it  seemed,  resolved 
to  expect  his  trial."  Then  they  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine him  touching  the  death  of  Overbary ;  and 
they  made  this  farther  observation,  that,  **  in  the 
questions  of  the  imprisonment,*'  he  was  "  very  cool 
and  modest ;"  but  that,  when  they  asked  him 
''some  questions  that  did  touch  the  prince,*  or 
some  foreign  practice"  (which  they  did  **  very 
sparingly**\  he  **  grew  a  little  8tirred."t  James 
received  a  letter  from  the  prisoner,  but  not  a  pri- 
vate one.  The  tone  of  the  epistle  was  enigmatical, 
but  bold,  like  tliat  of  a  man  writing  to  one  over 
whom  he  had  power. |  In  it  Somerset  again  de- 
manded a  private  interview;  but  James  replied 
that  this  was  a  favour  he  might  grant  afler,  but 
not  before,  his  trial.  § 

Bacon  was  intrusted  with  the  legal  management 
of  the  case,  but  he  appears  hardly  to  have  taken  a 
step  without  previously  consulting  the  king,  who 
postillated  with  his  own  hand  the  intended  charges, 

*  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Prince  Henry  Is  here  alluded  to. 
BaooQ  may  postibly  r<>rer  to  the  livinir  {innce,  Charles,  and  the 
rumour  of  Somerset's  un  tertakhit;  to  deliTer  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  But  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  Somerset  i>hould 
have  betra\ei  agitation  at  an  unfoundtNl  report.  On  a  former  exa- 
mination,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Bacon  himself,  the  chars^  was 
clearly  that  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  Somerset 
showed  no  emotion  whatfver.  merely  saying  that  he  had  been  too 
well  rewarded  by  his  majesty  ever  to  think  of  Spain.—**  If  he  (IMooo 
Henry)."  says  Lord  Diirtmouth,  in  a  note  to  Burnets  '  Hbtory  of 
his  Own  Timo'n.  11),  "was  pois^med  by  the  Karl  of  Somerset,  it 
was  not  unon  the  account  of  religion,  .but  for  makins  love  to  the 
Countess  of  Essex ;  and  that  was  what  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke 
meant,  when  he  said,  at  the  Earl  of  Somerset's  trial, '  God  knows  what 
went  with  the  good  prince  Henry,  but*I  have  heard  something.'  ** 

t  Bacon*s^  Letter  to  the  Kin|{  in  Cabala,  lu  his  postscript  the 
wily  attorney-general  savs,— "  If  it  seem  irood  unto  your  mnjesiy, 
we  think  it  not  amiss  some  preacher  (teell  cMosen)  had  access  to  my 
Lord  of  Somerset,  fur  Itis  prepiiring  and  comfort,  although  it  he  before 
his  trial/*  From  the  whole  tenor  of  this  correspondence  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  sort  of  service  Bacon  would  expect  from 
this  "  well-chosen'*  preacher  I  Several  of  the  letters  about  the  old 
favourite  are  addressed,  with  slavish  and  di^nsting  protestatioos,  to 
tlie  new  minion.  Sir  George  Villi**ni. 

t  See  the  Letter  in  Somers's  Tracts. 

f  Letter  of  Jameti  lu  Arcliaologia. 
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and  instructed  the  wily  attorney-general  so  to 
manage  matters  in  court  as  not  to  drive  Somer- 
set to  desperation,  or  give,  in  his  own  words, 
"occasion  for  despair  or  flushes."  He  was 
perfectly  well  understood  by  Bacon,  who  under- 
took to  have  the  prisoner  found  guilty  before 
the  peers  without  making  him  too  odious  to 
the  people.  The  whole  business  of  Bacon  was 
to  put  people  on  a  wrong  scent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  Somerset  from  making  any 
dangerous  disclosure,  and  the  other  judges  from 
getting  an  insight  into  some  iniquitous  secret 
which  it  import&l  the  king  to  conceal.  On  the 
24th  of  May,  1616,  the  countess  was  separately 
arraigned  before  the  peers.  The  beautiful  but 
guilty  woman  looked  pale,  and  sick,  and  spirit- 
less: she  trembled  excessively  while  the*  clerk 
read  the  indictment ;  she  hid  her  face  with  her 
fan  at  mention  of  the  name  of  Weston ;  and  she 
wept  and  spoke  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible  when 
she  pleaded  guilty  and  threw  herself  on  the  royal 
mercy.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  she  was  hurried 
from  the  bar,  and  then,  when  she  was  not  present 
to  say  that  her  confession  did  not  involve  her 
husband.  Bacon  delivered  a  very  artful  speech, 
stating  the  evidence  he  had  to  produce  if  she  had 
made  it  necessary  by  pleading  not  guilty.  After 
this  speech  the  countess  was  recalled  for  a  minute 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  to  hear  sentence  of  death, 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  Chancellor  Elles- 


mere,  whom  the  king  and  Bacon,  after  long  de- 
liberation, had  appointed  High  Steward  for  the 
trials.  On  the  same  day  Somerset,  who  ought  to 
have  been  tried  with  his  wife,  was  warned  by  Sir 
George  More,  the  present  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
that  he  must  stand  his  trial  on  the  morrow.  Owing 
to  some  causes  not  explained,  but  at  which  we 
may  easily  guess,  the  earl,  who  had  before  desired 
this,  absolutely  refused  to  go,  telling  the  lieutenant 
that  he  should  carry  him  by  force  in  his  bed; 
that  the  king  had  assured  him  he  should  never 
come  to  any  trial,  and  that  the  king  durst  not 
bring  him  to  trial.  This  language  made  More 
quiver  and  shake  ;...*'  yet  away  goes  More  to 
Greenwich,  as  late  as  it  was,  being  twelve  at 
night,  and  bounces  up  the  back-stairs  as  if  mad.'* 
The  king,  who  was  in  bed,  on  hearing  what  the 
lieutenant  had  to  say,  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  said,  *'  On  my  soul.  More,  I  wot  not  what  to 
do !  Thou  art  a  wise  man ;  help  me  in  this  great 
strait,  and  thou  shalt  find  thou  dost  it  for  a  thank- 
ful master."*  "  Returning  to  the  Tower,  the  lieu- 
tenant told  his  prisoner  that  he  had  been  with  the 
king,  and  found  him  a  most  affectionate  master  unto 
him,  and  full  of  grace  in  his  intentions  towards 
him ;  but,  said  he,  to  satisfy  justice,  you  must 
appear,  although  you  return  instantly  again,  with- 

*  Weldon  siiys  that  Sir  George  More  "  was  really  reworded  with  a 
•uit  worth  to  htm  1500/..  although  Annandole,  his  great  friend,  did 
cheat  him  of  one-half  j  eo  waa  there  falsehood  in  friendship.** 
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out  any  further  proceeding,  only  you  shall  know 
your  enemies  and  their  malice,  though  they  shall 
have  no  power  over  you.  With  this  trick  of  wit 
he  allayed  his  fury,  and  got  him  quietly,  (about 
eight  in  the  morning,  to  the  hall ;  yet  feaned  his 
former  bold  language  might  revert  again,  and, 
being  brought  by  this  trick  into  the  toil,  might 
have  more  enraged  him  to  fly  out  into  some  strange 
discovery,  that  he  had  two  servants  placed  on  each 
side  on  him,  with  a  cloak  on  their  arms,  giving 
them  a  peremptory  order,  if  that  Somerset  did  any 
way  fly  out  on  the  king,  they  should  instantly 
hoodwink  him  with  that  cloak,  take  him  Tblently 
from  the  bar,  and  carry  him  awky ;  for  which  he 
would  secure  them  from  any  danger,  and  they 
should  not  want  also  a  bountiful  nswiatd.'** 

Somerset,  however,  when  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  was  in  a  very  composed  eatv  humour, 
which  Bacon  took  good  care  ivot  l»  dtaturb  by  any 
of  those  invectives  that  were  usuall^f  employed 
against  prisoners.  He  abstaiiued,  he  said,  from 
such  things  by  the  king's  order,  though  of  himself 
he  were  indisposed  to  blazoti  nis  nattie  in  blood.t 
He  handled  the  case  most  tenderlr,  netrer  urging 
the  guilt  of  Somerset  without  bringing  forward  the 
hope  or  assurance  of  the  royal  mercy.  But  the 
prisoner,  who  displayed  fkr  more  ability  than  he 
had  ever  been  supposed  to  possess,  though  he 
abstained  from  any  accusations  or  out-pourings  of 
wrath  against  James,  was  not  willing  to  submit  to 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  however  sure  of  a  pardon.  He 
maintained  his  innocence,  and  defended  himself  so 
ably  that  the  trial  lasted  eleven  hours.  In  the  end 
the  peers  unanimously  pronounced  him  guilty. 
He  then  prayed  them  to  be  intercessors  for  him 
with  the  king,  adding,  however,  words  which 
meant  that  he  thought  that  it  would  hardly  be 
needed.  "  But  who  had  seen  the  king's  restless 
motion  all  that  day,  sending  to  every  boat  he  saw 
landing  at  the  bridge,  cursing  all  that  came  with- 
out tidings,  would  have  easily  judged  all  was  not 
right,  and  that  there  had  been  some  grounds  for  his 
fears  of  Somerset's  boldness;  but  at  last,  one 
bringing  him  word  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
passages,  all  was  quiet."t  A  few  weeks  after 
sentence  James  granted  a  pardon  to  the  countess, 
"  because  the  process  and  judgment  against  her 
were  not  of  a  principal,  but  as  of  an  accessary 

*  Weldou.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  may  have  thoni^ht  of 
providing  the  two  sentinelt  and  the  hood-winking  cloakt,  but  all  the 
rest  had  certaintt/  been  RUirgeBtsd  before-hand  by  Bacon,  in  a 
"  Pnrlicular  Kemembrance  for  hie  Majewty."  "  It  wore  good,"  save 
liis  Qiirncle  of  genius  and  profligacy,  *'  that  after  he  it  come  Into  the 
hall,  to  tliat  he  may  perceive  he  must  go  to  trial,  and  shall  be 
retired  to  the  place  appointed  till  the  court  call  for  him,  then  the 
lieiitenant  sliall  tell  him  roundly  that  if  in  bis  speeches  h«  shall  tax 
the  king,  that  the  justkse  of  England  is  that  he  shall  be  taken  away, 
and  the  evidence  sliall  go  on  without  him  i  and  then  all  the  people 
will  cry,  'Away  with  him  I'  and  then  it  shall  not  be  in  the  kin  g^s 
will  to  save  his  life,  thej>eople  will  be  so  set  on  fire." — State  Trials. 

i  Tins  was  a  hint  at  Coke,  who  was  a  terrible  dealer  iu  invectives. 

t  Weldon.  Old  Sir  Anthony's  pen  was  no  doubt  occasionally 
dipped  in  gall,  but  his  account  of  these  transactions,  which  he  says  he 
and  a  frieud  had  firom  Sir  Oeorge  More's  own  month  verbatim  in 
Wanstead  Park,  after  bein^f  long  ascribed  to  his  libellous  spirit  and 
hatred  of  James,  has  received  the  most  complete  confirmation  by 
some  letters  from  More  himself,  published  in  the  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xviii.  When  he  is  found  so  veracious  lu  one  important  {Articular 
it  may  be  questioned  wkethex  Wekloa  hat*  not  been  unfairly  doubted 
inoUien« 


before  the  fact."  A  like  pardon  was  offered  to  the 
earl,  who  said  that  he,  as  an  innocent  and  in- 
jured man,  expected  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  die  peers.  After  a  few  years'  im- 
prisonment, Somerset  and  his  lady  retired  into  the 
country, — ^there^  as  it  is  said,  to  reproach  and  hate 
one  another.  The  king  would  not  permit  the 
earl's  arms  to  be  reversed  and  kicked  out  of  the 
chapel  of  Windsor ;  and  upon  his  account  it  was 
ordered  "  that  felony  should  not  be  reckoned 
amonffst  the  disgraces  for  those  who  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Order  of  St.  George,  which  was 
without  precedent."*  Further,  to  keep  the  dis- 
carded favourite  and  depositary  of  royal  mysteries 
fnmi  desperation,  he  was  allowed  for  life  the  then 
splendid  income  of  40001.  a-year.  Considering 
the  power  of  money  and  the  baseness  of  the  age, 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  oratorical  accounts  of 
the  loneliness  and  abandonment  into  which  he  fell. 
The  countess  died  in  1632,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I. ;  the  earl,  who  survived  her  thirteen  years,  will 
reappear  on  the  scene  towards  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.  Their  daughter,  an  only  child,  the 
Lady  Anne  Carr,  who  was  born  in  the  Tower,  was 
married  to  William,  fifth  Earl,  and  afterwards  first 
Duke,  of  Bedford,  by  whom  she  had  many  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Lord  Russell, 
who  died  on  the  scaffold  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
She  is  described  as  a  lady  of  great  honour  and 
virtue :  and  it  is  said  that  her  mother's  history  was 
so  carefully  concealed  from  her  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  story  of  the  divorce  of  Lady  Essex 
until  a  year  or  two  before  her  death.f  The  ill- 
used  Earl  of  Essex  will  appear  hereafter,  and 
most  conspicuously,  'as  the  leader  of  the  parlia- 
ment army  against  the  unfortunate  successor  of 
King  James. 

It  should  appear  that  the  services  of  Bacon  in 
the  Overbury  and  Somerset  case  secured  his 
triumph  over  his  rival.  Coke,  however,  had  long 
been  hated  by  the  king,  and  in  his  irritatimi  thereat 
he  took  an  independent,  and  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  patriotic  course  in  administering  the 
law.  Hence  he  incensed  James  more  and  more, 
and  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  old 
Chancellor  Ellesmere,  whom  Bacon  flattered  and 
cajoled  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  high 
office.  Many  things  had  made  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  totter  in  his  seat,  but  a  dispute  with 
Villiers,  the  new  favourite,  about  a  patent  place  at 
court,  a  dispute  with  the  king  about  bishoprics 
and^  commendams,  and  the  ingenious  malice  of 
Bacon,  who  had  James's  ear,  laid  him  prostrate  at 
last.  By  the  advice  of  Bacon,  he  was  called 
before  the  council :  the  other  judges  had  all  been 
there  before  him,  to  kneel  to  the  king  and  ask 
pardon  for  attempting  to  act  according  to  law. 
Bacon,  Ellesmere,  and  Abbot  the  primate  had 
been  employed  for  some  time  in  collecting  charges 
against  him.  Coke  was  accused  of  concealing  a 
debt  of  12,000/.  due  to  the  crown  by  the  late 
Chancellor  Hatton;  of  uttering  on   the    bench 

*  CamdoB,  Asasls  of  Ktog  iM&et.  f  Oldaixon. 
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words  of  very  high  ooBtempt,  sapng  that  the  com- 
mon law  would  be  overthrown,  wherein  he  re- 
flected upon  the  king;  and,  thirdly,  of  uncivil 
and  indiscreet  carriage  in  the  matter  of  commen- 
dams.  Coke  repelled  the  charge  about  the  money, 
and  he  afterwards  obtained  a  legal  decision  in  his 
favour :  without  denying  his  words  on  the  bench, 
he  palliated  the  second  charge;  to  the  third  he 
confessed,  and  prayed  forgiveness.  The  king 
ordered  him  to  appear  a  second  time  before  the 
council,  and  then  the  proud  lawyer  was  brought 
to  his  knees  to  hear  the  judgment  of  his  royal 
master,  which  was,  that  he  should  keep  away  from 
the  council-table,  and  not  go  the  circuit,  but  em- 
ploy himself  in  correcting  the  errors  in  his  book  of 
Reports.  When  Coke  reported  to  the  king  that 
he  could  discover  only  five  unimportant  errors  in 
his  book,  James  chose  to  consider  that  he  was 
proud  and  obstinate,  and  gave  the  chief  justiceship 
to  Montague,  the  Recorder  of  London.  It  is  said 
that  Coke,  on  receiving  his  supersedeas,  wept 
like  a  child.  Bacon  not  only  made  merry  with 
the  new  favourite  on  his  fall,  but  wrote  Coke  an 
insulting  and  most  unmanly  letter,  made  trebly 
atrocious  by  an  assumption  of  exceeding  great 
godliness.* 

Prince  Charles,  now  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  the  king  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  negociating  what  he  considered  a 
suitable  marriage  for  him.  The  religious  feelings 
of  his  subjects,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were 
violently  opposed  to  any  Catholic  match;  but 
James's  pride  led  him  to  prefer  a  family  alliance 
with  some  one  of  the  royal  houses  in  Europe,  and 
of  those  houses  the  greatest  were  all  Catholic. 
Suspecting  at  last  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  no 
intention  to  conclude  any  arrangement  with  him, 
he  opened  negociations  with  that  of  France  for  the 
hand  of  Madame  Christine,  sister  to  the  young 
King  Louis  XIII. ;  but,  notwithstanding  an  ex- 
travagant and  pompous  embassy,  the  French 
court  preferred  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  Shortly  after,' the  failure  of  this  treaty 
Coucini,  Marshal  d'Ancre,  a  Florentine,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Queen  Mother,  Marie  de'  Medici 
into  France,  and  who,  since  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.,  had  ruled  the  whole  kingdom,  was  murdered 
on  the  drawbridge  of  the  Ijouvre  by  Vitry,  one  of 
the  captains  of  the  body-guard.  The  deed  was 
done  in  broad  daylight  by  order  of  Louis,  who 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  subjection,  and  almost 
of  bondage,  by  his  mother's  favourite.  On  the 
following  day  the  people  of  Paris  raised  a  cry 
i^nst  the  excommunicated  Jew  and  wizard ;  they 
dug  up  hia  body,  which  had  been  hastily  buried, 
— dragged  it  through  the  streets, — hung  it  by  the 
•heels  on  a  gibbet  on  the  Pont  Neuf, — cut  it  up, — 
burned  part  of  it  before  the  statue  of  Henry  IV., 
and  threwjthe  rest  into  the  Seine.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  proceeded  against  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased favourite,  declared  him  to  have  been  guilty 
of  treason  both  against  God  and  the  king, — con-, 

*  8criiu«  ^Mra;  a  SappHfrneot  fo  the  Cabala. 


demned  his  wife  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  body 
afterwards  burnt, — and  declared  his  son  to  be 
ignoble  and  incapable  of  holding  any  property  or 
place  in  France.  In  this  strange  process  there 
was  more  talk  of  sorcery  and  devil-dealing  than 
there  had  been  on  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of 
Overbury ;  and  it  was  pretended  that  monstrous 
proofs  were  discovered  of  the  Judaism  and  magic 
of  the  wretched  Florentine.  As  soon  as  Louis 
saw  Concini  fall  on  the  drawbridge,  he  presented 
himself  at  a  window,  exclaiming,  "  Praised  be  the 
Ijord,  now  I  am  a  king !"  and  the  oflScers  of  his 
guard  went  through  the  streets  of  Paris  shouting, 
"  God  save  the  king !  The  king  is  king !"  James 
made  haste  to  congratulate  his  most  Christian 
majesty ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  his  special 
ambassador,  was  instructed  by  the  king  or 
Villiers,  or  by  both,  to  pay  a  high  compliment  to 
Vitry,  the  actual  murderer;*  But  France,  after 
all,  did  not  gain  much  by  the  change,  for  Louis 
soon  submitted  to  a  contemptible  favourite  of  his 
own,  the  Duke  de  Luines,  who  misgoverned  the 
country  as  much  as  Concini  had  done. 

In  the  mean  while  James's  new  favourite,  Villiers, 
was  becoming  far  more  powerful  and  mischievous 
than  his  predecessor,  Somerset.  The  old  Earl 
of  Worcester  was  made  to  accept  a  pension  and 
the  honorary  office  of  President  of  the  Council, 
and  to  resign  his  place  of  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  the  minion,  who  was  now  Viscount  Villiers, 
and  was  soon  after  (on  the  5th  of  January, 
1617)  created  Earl  of  Buckingham.  Bacon,  who 
told  the  king  that  he  was  afraid  of  nothing  but 
that  his  excellent  servant  the  new  Master  of  the 
Horse  and  he  should  fall  out  as  to  which  should 
hold  his  majesty's  stirrup  best,  and  who,  on 
Villiers's  first  advancement,  had  written  an  ela- 
borate treatise  to  show  him  how  to  demean  himself 
in  his  post  of  prime  favourite,  got  some  reward  at 
the  same  time.f  The  old  Chancellor  Ellesmere, 
who  in  moments  of  sickness  had  repeatedly  com- 
plained of  his  great  age,  his  griefs,  and  infirmities, 
of  the  dulness  and  heaviness  of  his  sense,  and  his 
decaying  memory,  but  who,  when  the  fit  was  past, 
had  baffled  the  hopes  of  the  attorney-general  and 
had  clung  to  his  place,  having  been  gratified  witli 
the  title  of  Viscount  Brackley  in  November,  1616, 
felt  his  end  approaching  in  the  month  of  February, 
formally  resigned  the  seals  in  March,  and  died  a 
fortnight  after.  James  gave  the  seals,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Keeper,  to  Bacon,  who  had  pledged 
himself  to  do  the  royal  will  in  all  things.  The 
great  philosopher,  now  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  was  made  giddy  by  his  elevation  :  he  rode  to 

•  Birch,  Negoc- Secretary  Winwood,  writing  to  Sir  Guy  Carlelon, 
ambassailor  iu  Hollaud,  about  ihit  murder  and  special  embassy, 
says. — '*  But  what  opinion  soerer  private  particular  men,  who  aim  at 
nutliiug  else  but  the  advuucemeut  of  tiielr  own  fortunes,  have  of  this 
action  (the  murder  of  Concini).  his  majesty  js  pleased  to  approve  of 
it,  which  doth  appear  not  only  by  the  outward  demanstratum  of  his 
exceeding  Joy  and  contentment  when  first  lie  received  the  news  thereof, 
but  also  by  letters  whicb,  with  his  own  hand,  he  hath  written  to  Uie 
French  king.  .  .  Besides,  Mr.  Comptroller,  who  hath  charge  in  all 
diligence  to  return  into  France,  hatii  express  order  to  oougratulale 
With  the  Marshal  de  Vitry.  for  so  now  be  is.  that  by  his  hands  the 
king  his  master  was  delivered  out  of  captivity." 

i  Cabala,  and  Bacon's  works. 
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Westminster  HalV  on  horseback,  in  a  gown  of  rich 
purple  satin,  between  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  with  a  splendid  escort  of  lords, 
courtiers,  judges,  lawyers,  law  students,  officers, 
and  servants.  He  seemed  inclined  to  rival  the 
magnificence  and  finery  of  Buckingham,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  that  creature  of  the  court,  the  fullest- 
blown  fop  was  the  head  of  the  Euglish  law,  the 
restorer  of  philosophy,  the  greatest  wit,  scholar, 
and  scoundrel  of  his  age.  Before  this,  his  last 
and  fatal  promotion,  his  income  was  immense, 
though  apparently  inadequate  to  his  lavish  ex- 
penditure :  he  came  to  the  seals  a  needy,  greedy 
man,  but  in  his  hopeful  eyes  there  was  no  end  to 
the  wealth  which  the  seals  might  command. 

When  James  took  his  leave  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects of  Scotland,  he  had  promised  that  he  would 
gladden  their  hearts  and  eyes  with  his  presence 
at  least  once  every  three  years ;  but  fourteen  years 
had  elapsed,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  recross 
the  Tweed.  This  was  owing  to  his  improvidence 
and  consequent  poverty.  It  would  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  the  poor  Scots  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  costly  progress.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year  (1616)  he  had  restored  the  caution- 
ary towns  of  Brill,  Flushing,  and  Rammekins,  to 
the  Dutch  for  2,100,000  florins,  which  was  about 
one-third  of  the  debt  really  owing  to  him.*  This 
Dutch  money  enabled  James  to  pay  off  some  of 
his  most  pressing  debts,  and  to  raise  on  the  first 
blush  of  his  improved  credit  nearly  100,000/.  at 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  his  journey  into  Scot- 
land. "  He  begins  his  journey  with  the  spring, 
warming  the  country  as  he  weut  with  the  glories 
of  the  court ;  taking  such  recreations  by  the  way 
as  might  best  beguile  the  days,  and  cut  them 
shorter,  but  lengthen  the  nights  (contrary  to  the 
seasons);  for  what  with  hawking,  hunting,  and 
horse-racing,  the  days  quickly  ran  away ;  and  the 
nights,  with  feasting,  masking,  and  dancing,  were 
the  more  extended.  And  the  king  had  fit  instru- 
ments for  these  sports  about  his  person,  as  Sir 
George  Goring,  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  Sir  John 
Finnit,  and  others,  that  could  fit  and  obtemperate 
the  king's  humour ;  for  he  loved  such  representa- 
tions, and  disguises  in  their  maskaradoes,  as  were 
witty  and  sudden ;  the  more  ridiculous,  the  more 

pleasant And  his  new  favourite,  being  an 

excellent  dancer,  brought  that  pastime  into  the 
greater  request.  ...  He  now  reigns  sole  monarch 
in  the  king's  aflFection — everything  he  doth  is  ad- 
mired for  the  doer's  sake.  No  man  dances  better ; 
no  man  runs  or  jumps  better;  and,  indeed,  he 
jumpt  higher  than  ever  Englishman  did  in  so 
short  a  time,  from  a  private  gentleman  to  a  duke- 
dom. But  the  king  is  not  well  without  him — his 
company  is  his  solace;  and  the  court  grandees 
cannot  be  well  but  by  him ;  so  that  all  addresses 
are  made  to  him,  either  for  place  or  office  in 
court  or  commonwealth.     The  bishops'  sees  did 

*  Rymer.  It  appe.ira  thtt  the  EnxIUh  ministen  and  negociators 
men  bribed  by  tne  Dutch,  who  must,  however,  hav«  known  thiit 
James's  wants  would  make  htm  grasp  at  any  offer  of  ready  money. 
Peyton  says  that  Seovtary  Winwood  got  29«000/.  from  tko  Slates.; 


also  ebb  and  flow,  from  the  wane  or  fulness  of  his 
influence  upon  them."*  At  Berwick  the  king 
and  his  favourite,  and  his  English  courtiers  and 
jesters,  were  met  by  a  numerous  deputation  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  who  conducted  them  by  slow 
stages  to  Edinburgh — for  James  loved  to  'stop  at 
every  good  house  or  sporting-ground  that  he  came 
nigh.  His  chief  object  in  visiting  Scotland  was, 
however,  to  eflFect  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  and  to 
assimilate  the  religious  worship  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Without  the  least  spark  of  religious  zeal  or 
fanaticism,  James  was  most  determinately  bent  on 
the  subversion  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  the 
spirit  and  form  of  which  he  detested  more  than 
ever,  as  inimical  to  his  notion  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  their  absolute  supremacy  over  the 
church  as  well  as  state.  From  the  time  of  his 
controversy  with  the  English  Puritans  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  had  been  devising  how  he  should  fully 
restore  episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  and,  by  means  of 
English  money  and  the  boldness  and  cunning  of  his 
principal  minister  there.  Sir  George  Hume,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Dunbar,  he  had  made  some  progress 
in  this  direction.  The  first  blow  was  struck  at  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  kirk  in  1605. 
This  assembly  was  arbitrarily  prorogued  by  royal 
authority  three  times  in  rapid  succession.  A 
number  of  the  clergy  met  at  Aberdeen;  their 
meeting  was  prohibited,  but  they  proceeded  to 
assert  their  rights,  chose  a  moderator,  fixed  an 
assembly  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and 
then  dissolved  themselves,  in  compliance  with  an 
order  from  the  privy  council.  Thirteen  of  the 
leading  members  were  forthwith  selected  for  fierce 
prosecution;  and  out  of  this  number  Welsh, 
Dury,  and  four  other  popular  preachers,  were  con- 
victed by  the  crown  lawyers  and  a  slavish  jury  of 
high  treason.  After  a  rigorous  cx)nfinem.ent,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  commuted  into  perpetual  ba- 
nishment. These  conscientious  men,  whose  fate 
would  excite  more  sympathy  if  they  had  been 
themselves  less  intolerant,  retired  to  the  Protestant 
churches  in  France  and  Holland,  whither  they 
were  soon  followed  by  many  voluntary  exiles,  who 
revered  their  doctrines,  and  who  were  scared  by 
the  approaching  horns  of  the  mitre.  The  clergy 
at  home,  in  spite  of  an  admonition  from  the  court, 
bewailed  in  prayer  the  tribulations  of  their  bre- 
thren ;  and  in  their  sermons  boldly  announced  the 
impending  danger  and  ruin  of  the  true  church  of 
Christ.  Soon  after  the  bishops,  who  had  never 
altogether  ceased  to  exist  in  name,  were  re-esta- 
blished in  authority  and  in  revenue— that  is,  to  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  James  and  his  slavish  court. 
These  occupante  of  dilapidated  sees,  who  were 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  maintain  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  prescribe  the  reli- 
gious faith  and  worship  of  the  people,  soon  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Old 
Andrew  Melvil,  the  successor  of  John  Knox, 
James  Melvil,  his  nephew,  and  six  others,  were 
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summoned  up  to  London,  where  James  disputed 
with  them  about  doctrine  and  practice.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  king  did  not  treat  them  with  more 
respect  than  he  haid  treated  the  Puritans  at  Hamp* 
ton  Court;  and  old  MeWil  was  made  of  firmer 
materials  than  those  preachers.  To  the  king  his 
behaviour  was  respectful ;  but  when  he  was  inter- 
rogated by  some  Scottish  lords  he  said,  indignantly, 
**  I  am  a  free  subject  of  Scotland— a  free  kingdom, 
that  has  laws  and  privileges  of  its  own.  By  these 
I  stand.  No  legal  citation  has  been  issued  against 
me,  nor  are  you  and  I  in  our  own  country,  where 
such  an  inquisition,  S3  oppressive  as  the  present,  is 
condemned  by  parliament.  I  am  bound  by  no  law 
to  criminate  or  to  furnish  accusation  against  my- 
self. My  lord?,  remember  what  you  are :  mean 
as  I  am,  remember  that  I  am  a  free-born  Scots- 
man ;  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  would  be  dealt  with 
yourselves,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Scottish 
realm."  James,  who  had  only  invited  them  to  a 
free  conference,  prohibited  the  return  of  the  Scot- 
tish preachers  to  their  own  country,  and  insisted 
on  their  attending  worship  in  his  royal  chapel, 
where  they  might  hear  the  preaching  of  his  courtly 
bishops.  This  made  matters  worse.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  bishops  most  about  court  were  not  spot- 
less, and  their  discourses  seemed  monstrously 
slavish  to  the  proud  Calvinists :  nor  did  the  rites 
and  oblations  of  the  chape],  the  gilded  altar,  the 
chalices,  the  tapers,  improve  in  their  eyes  upon  a 
closer  but  compulsory  acquaintance.  Old  Andrew 
Melvil  vented  his  feelings  of  disgust  in  a  Latin 
epigram  of  six  lines,  in  which  he  set  down  all 
these  things  as  relics  of  the  scarlet  she  wolf  of 
Rome.*  The  verses  were  shown  to  James,  who 
summoned  the  author  before  his  English  privy 
council,  where  Andrew  was  so  irritated  that  he 
burst  forth  into  an  invective  against  the  whole 
Anglican  church,  and  pulled  or  shook  what  he 
called  the^Romish  rags  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's surplice.  For  all  these  offences  James 
arbitrarily  committed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  lay  for  four  years.  He  was  then  libe- 
rated at  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon, 
but  only  upon  condition  that  he  should  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  some  foreign  country. 
The  venerable  champion  of  Calvinism,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Theodore  Beza,  retired  to  Sedan,  and 
died  abroad  in  1620.  His  nephew,  James  Mel- 
vil, was  confined  for  life  to  Berwick,  on  the  con- 
fines of  his  native  country^  where  he  died  six  years 
before  his  uncle.  The  other  six  Scottish  preachers 
who  had  accompanied  them  to  the  free  conference 
were  banished  to  separate  and  remote  districts  in 
Scotland.  To  quiet  the  murmurs  of  the  Presby- 
terian clergy, — ^to  win  them  over  to  the  bishops, 
whose  indefinite  powers  the  king  continued  to  ad- 
vance)— the  Earl  of  Dunbar  employed  threats  and 
bribes.  Forty  thousand  marks  were  distributed 
among  the  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  convention 
summoned  by  royal  authority,  that  met  at  Linlith- 
gow, at  the  end  of  the  year  1606,  and  appointed 
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certain  clergymen  to  be  permanent  moderators  of 
the  presbyteries  within  which  they  resided,  and  the 
bishops  to  be  ex  officio  the  moderators  of  the  pro- 
vincial synods.  But  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
clergy — a  spiritual  republic — ^were  incensed  at  this 
subversion  of  equality ;  they  soon  resumed  their 
independence  in  the  synods,  and  set  aside  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  as  perpetual  moderators. 
The  synods  were  then,  as  seditious  bodies,  prohi- 
bited from  assembling.  In  1609  the  Consistorial 
Courts,  which  at  the  Reformation  had  been  given 
to  civil  judges,  were  restored  to  the  bishops;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  created  an  extra- 
ordinary lord  of  session,  in  order  to  restore  a  spi- 
ritual intermixture  to  that  high  court  of  law, 
which  had  originally  consisted  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  temporal  and  spiritual  judges.  But  this 
latter  plan  was  stopped  in  the  commencement,  by 
the  determination  of  James  to  establish  a  separate 
and  paramount  court,  which,  if  he  was  so  minded, 
he  might  fill  entirely  with  bishops.  The  High 
Commission  Court — the  greatest  grievance  of  the 
land — existed  in  England  as  a  part  or  a  result  of 
the  king's  supremacy  over  the  church;  but  in 
Scotland  this  supremacy  had  not  yet  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  no  such  court  could  be  imposed  with 
anything  like  a  decent  regard  to  law.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  and  the  violent 'repugnance 
of  the  people,  James,  in  1610,  erected  two  courts 
of  High  Commission — one  at  St.  Andrew's,  the 
other  at  Glasgow, — more  arbitrary,  more  absolute 
than  the  detestable  court  in  London.  They  had 
power  given  to  them  to  receive  secret  depositions, 
to  cite  and  examine  any  individual  whatsoever 
touching  his  religious  opinions  or  general  life  and 
conduct,  to  excommunicate,  imprison,  fine,  and 
outlaw.  And,  as  if  the  Scots  did  not  already 
sufficiently  hate  the  name  of  bishop,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow  were  put 
at  the  head  of  these  tyrannical  courts,  and  it 
was  declared  that  either  of  these  prelates  and 
four  assistants  should  compose  a  quorum,  from 
whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  Schools  and 
colleges  were  subjected  to  their  visitation,  and 
they  could  suspend,  deprive,  or  imprison  at  discre- 
tion any  of  the  clergy  who  disobeyed  their  orders. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  an  oppression  of  this  kind 
must  be  enforced  by  troops  of  horse,  as  well  as  by 
bishops ;  but  the  peace-loving  king  would  not  see 
the  inevitable  result  of  his  system. 

An  assembly  of  the  kirk  was  held  at  Glasgow 
in  June,  1610,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  within  their  respective 
dioceses  ;  and  partly  by  the  high  exercise  of  au- 
thority, partly  by  a  trick  which  kept  away  the 
bolder  ministers,  and  partly  by  bribery,  the  Pri- 
mate obtained  several  important  concessions.  Then 
Dunbar,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  entire  suppression  of  presbyteries ; 
but  the  more  prudent  considered  such  a  measure 
as  dangerous  or  premature,  and  it  was  laid  aside 
for  the  present.  The  packed  clergy,  however, 
solemnly  recognised  the  king's  ecclesiastic  supre* 
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xnacy,  and  the  right  of  hishops  to  ordain  and  induct 
to  churches.  Under  the  crafty  and  bold  manage- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment confirmed  and  enlarged  these  decisions. 
Hitherto  the  Scottish  prelates  had  not  been  conse- 
crated by  the  imposition  of  prelatical  hands ;  but, 
now,  three  of  their  number  were  summoned  up  to 
London  to  undergo  that  ceremony,  and  on  their 
return  they  imposed  their  hands  on  the  other 
Scottish  bishops,  who  were  thus  presented  to  the 
scorning  and  incredulous  people  as  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles.  These  proceedings  were 
soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
whose  place,  whether  for  the  king  or  the  bishops, 
was  badly  supplied  by  some  of  the  kinsmen  of 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who  misruled  Scotland  till 
the  downfal  of  that  favourite. 

In  1616,  the  year  before  James's  visit,  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians  seem  to  have 
witnessed  with  equal  satisfaction  the  barbarous 
execution  of  one  Ogilvy,  a  Jesuit.  Presently  after 
James's  arrival,  in  the  month  of  June,  1617,  a 
parliament  assembled  to  establish,  upon  an  un- 
changeable basis,  the  faith,  and  ceremonies,  and 
discipline  of  the  Scottish  church.  But  by  this 
time  sundry  of  the  lords,  who  were  holders  of 
lands  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  bishop- 
rics, began  to  be  alarmed  as  to,  the  security  of 
those  parts  of  their  property.  James  disarmed 
their  opposition  by  inviting  these  great  nobles  to  a 
secret  conference,  wherein,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
he  addressed  himself  to  their  most  sensitive  feel- 
ings, and  promised  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  any  of  their  possessions.  Forthwith  an 
act  was  prepared  to  declare,  "  that,  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  whatever  should  be  determined  by  the 
king,  with  the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  the  clergy,  should  receive  the  ope- 
ration and  the  force  of  law."  This  bill  was 
brought  suddenly  into  parliament,  and  passed 
there ;  and  James  was  on  the  point  of  making  it 
law  in  the  Scottish  manner,  by  touchmg  it  with 
the  sceptre,  when  the  clergy  presented  to  parliament 
a  loud  and  alarming  remonstrance  or  protest  against 
it.  James  trembled  and  hesitated;  and,  in  the 
end,  to  save  his  honour,  he  pretended  that  it  was 
idle  to  give  him  by  statute  that  which  was  part  of 
the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  the  bill 
was  silently  withdrawn.  Another  bill,  assigning 
chapters  to  the  different  bishoprics,  and  regulating 
the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  appears  to  have  passed  without  any  sturdy 
opposition  either  in  parliament  or  out  of  it.  After 
a  very  short  session  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
James  removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  to  attend  a  great 
meeting  of  the  clergy.  There  he  caused  Simpson, 
Ewart,  and  Calderwood,  distinguished  preachers, 
who  had  signed  the  late  protest  (which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  penned),  to  be  brought  before  the 
High  Commipsion  Court,  and  convicted  of  seditious 
behaviour.  Simpson  and  Ewart  were  suspended 
and  imprisoned;  Calderwood,  the  most  learned 
and  most  hated  or  feared  of  the  three,  was  con- 


demned to  exile  for  life.  The  people  soon  began 
to  consider  these  victims  of  kingly  and  prelatical 
rage  as  martyrs,  and  bitterly  did  they  avenge  their 
wrongs  on  James's  successors.  But,  now,  that 
complacent  sovereign  proceeded  to  announce  to 
the  clergy  assemble  at  St.  Andrew's  how  they 
must  forthwith  transplant  and  adopt  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  English  church.  It  was  his  royal 
will — 1st.  That  the  eucharist  should  be  received 
in  a  kneeling,  and  not  in  a  silting  posture,  as 
hitherto  practised  by  the  Presbyterians.  2ndly. 
That  the  sacrament  should  be  given  to  the  sick  at 
their  own  houses,  in  all  cases  where  there  was  im- 
minent danger  of  dissolution.  3rdly.  That  bap- 
tism should  be  administered  in  private  houses  in 
similar  cases.  4thly.  That  the  bishops  should 
give  confirmation  to  youths.  Sthly.  That  the  fes- 
tivals of  Christmas,  Gk)od  Friday,  Easter,  Ascen- 
sion Day,  and  Whit  Sunday,  should  be  commemo- 
rated in  Scotland  as  in  England.  It  was  his  pre- 
rogative as  a  Christian  king  to  command  in  these 
matters, — so  he  told  the  clergy, — nor  would  he 
regard  their  disapprobation  or  remonstrances  ;  but, 
if  they  could  convince  him  in  fair,  theoloffiod  dis- 
putation, then  he  might  withdraw  his  ordinances. 
But  the  Scottish  theologians  were  too  wise  to  gra- 
tify the  king  with  the  field-day  he  desired.  'Hiey 
knew  all  about  his  great  victory  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  result  of  his  free  conference  with  old 
Andrew  Melvil ;  the  fate  of  their  three  brethren, 
Simpson,  Ewart,  and  Calderwood,  was  appalling ; 
and,  so,  instead  of  disputing  or  opposing  the  royal 
will,  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  implored  him  to 
remit  the  five  articles  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  kirk. 
James  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayer ; 
but  he  graciously  granted  it  when  some  minister 
or  ministers  assured  him  that  matters  would  be  so 
managed  as  to  make  the  general  assembly  altoge- 
ther submissive  to  his  will.  He,  however,  insisted 
on  the  immediate  enforcement  of  some  of  the  cere- 
monies at  court ;  and  he  kept  Whitsuntide  in  the 
English  manner,  surrounded  by  his  applauding 
bishops  and  courtiers,  whose  knees  and  consciences 
were  flexible.  And  from  that  time  no  man  was 
admitted  into  any  office  or  employment  thut  would 
not  kneel  as  ordered,  and  conform  in  the  other 
particulars.  James  slowly  wended  his  way  back 
to  England  in  all  the  pride  of  victory ;  but  he  was 
followed  by  the  curses  of  the  large  majority  of  his 
Scottish  subjects,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  former 
solemn  pledges  to  maintain  their  church  and  their 
liberties,  and  who  regarded  him  as  an  apostate,  a 
renegade,  and  a  faithless  tyrant.  And  James  him- 
self soon  found  that,  instead  of  finishing,  he  had 
but  begun  the  war  between  episcopacy  and  pres- 
bytery,— a  war  which  was  not  to  be  finished  by 
synods  and  assemblies,  but  by  bullets  aud  broad- 
swords.* 

During  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland  he  had 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  strict  manner  in 
which  the  Sabbath  was  kept  by  the  Presbyterians. 

*  Cald«rwood.*Malcoliii  Laing. 
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As  he  travelled  southward  he  thought  over  these 
things,  and  no  doubt  talked  of  them  too.     In  Lan- 
cashire, where  the  Catholics  were  numerous,  and, 
it  was  said,  increasing  in  numbers,  petitions  were 
presented  to  him  complaining  that  die  strictness  of 
the  Puritans  in  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  putting 
down  all  manly  exercises  and  harmless  recreations, 
drove  men  to  popery  and  the  ale-house,  where 
"  they  censured  in  their  cups  his  majesty's  pro- 
ceedings in  church  and  state."    Being  met  by  his 
hounds  and  hunters,  James  made  his  progress 
through  the  bunting  counties,  stopping  at  Sher- 
wood Forest,  Needwood,  and  all  the  other  parks 
and  forests  in  his  way ;  but  when  he  got  to  London 
he  did  not  forget  the  Presbyterians  or  Puritans, 
and  their  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.     Assisted 
by  some  of  his  chaplains  and  bishops, — ^many  were 
opposed  to  the  measure  on  the  grounds  both  of 
religion  and  policy, — ^he  prepared  and  put  forth 
his  Book  of  Sports,  pointing  out  to  the  people  with 
his  usual  minuteness  what  pastimes  they  might, 
and  indeed  ought  to  use,  on  Sabbath-days  and  fes- 
tivals of  the  church, — ^what  running,  vaulting, 
archery,  and  morrice-dancing,  what  May-poles, 
church-ales,  and  other  rejoicings  they  might  in- 
dulge in  "upon  Sundays,  after  evening  prayers 
ended,  and  upon  holidays/*     He  was  also  pleased 
to  ordain  **  that  women  should  have  leave  to  carry 
rushes  to  the  church,  for  the  decorating  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  their  old  custom."  He  prohibited,  upon 
Sundays  only,  all  bear  and  bull  baitings,  interludes, 
and  bowls ;  and  he  barred  from  the  benefit  and 
liberty  of  the  other  sports  "  all  such  known  recu- 
sants, either  men  or  women,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  declaration,  "  as  will  abstain  from  coming 
to  church  or  divine  service ;  being,  therefore,  un- 
worthy of  any  lawful  recreation  after  the  said  ser- 
vice, that  will  not  first  come  to  the  church  and  serve 
God :  prohibiting,  in  like  sort,  the  said  recreations 
to  any  that,  though  conform  in  religion,  are  not 
present  in  the  church,  at  the  service  of  God,  be- 
fore their  going  to  the  recreations.     His  majesty's 
pleasure  likewise  is,  that  they  to  whom  it  belong- 
eth  in  office  shall  present  and  sharply  punish  all 
such  as,  in  abuse  of  this  his  liberty,  will  use  these 
exercises  before  the  end  of  all  divine  services  for 
that  day.     And  he  doth  likewise  straitly  command 
that  every  person  shall  resort  to  his  own  parish 
church  to  hear  divine  service ;  and  each  parish  by 
itself  to  use  the  said  recreation  after  divine  service : 
prohibiting  likewise  any  offensive  weapons  to  be 
carried  or  used  in  the  same  times  of  recreation. 
And  his  pleasure  is,  that  this  his  declaration  shall 
be  published,  by  order  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  through  all  the  parish  churches ;  and  that 
both  the  judges  of  the  circuits  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace  be  informed  thereof."    It  is  quite  certain 
that  Abbot,  the  primate,  disapproved  of  the  whole 
measure,  and  thereby  he  increased  the  suspicion 
which  attached  to  him  at  court  of  being  a  puritan 
or  precisian  hunself ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  read  the  book  in  his  own  church 
of  Croydon.    But  the  other  bishops  were  less  bold 


or  less  convinced  that  some  amusements,  after  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  were  so  heinous ;  and 
the  Book  of  Sports  seems  to  have  been  generally 
read  as  appointed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  coxmtry,  more  particularly 
iu  the  North,  the  peasantry,  tired  of  the  severities 
and  gloom  of  the  puritanic  Sabbath,  which  was  that 
of  Moses  rather  than  that  of  Christ,  fell  readily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  new  law,  and  people  again  came 
from  church  with  merry  faces,  and  the  village- 
green  again  resounded  on  the  Sunday  evening  with 
merry  voices.  But  except  to  the  poor  labourers  in 
these  parts,  and  to  the  high-church  party,  the 
measure  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  odious ;  and 
many  people,  who  were  not  convinced,  perhaps, 
that  the  Christian  Sunday  ought  to  be  kept  as  the 
old  Jewish  Sabbath,  refused  to  be  merry  and 
sportful  upon  compulsion,  and  thought  it  absurdly 
illegal  that  the  king,  of  his  own  and  sole  authority, 
should  issue  such  an  ordinance.  "This  book," 
says  a  sturdy  puritan,  '*  was  only  a  trap  to  catch 
conscientious  preachers  that  they  could  not  other- 
wise with  all  their  cunning  ensnare;  for  they 
would  preach  the  gospel  in  a  fool's  coat  (as  some 
of  them  expressed)  rather  than  be  silenced  for  a 
surplice.  And  their  conjuring  of  them  with  the 
cross  in  baptism,  and  the  circle  of  the  ring  in 
marriage,  could  not  make  a  well-composed  reason 
and  a  sound  conscience  then  start  at  it ;  but  when 
so  frightful  an  apparition  as  the  dancing-book 
appeared,  some  of  the  ministers  left  all  for  fear, 
others  by  force,  they  were  so  terrified  with  it."* 
If  nothing  worse,  the  Book  of  Sports  was  a  great 
political  blunder,  tending  to  increase  ill-will  and 
irritation.  But  for  the  present  the  murmurs  of 
the  puritans  were  timid  and  subdued,  and  the  full 
danger  to  royalty  was  not  felt  till  the  year  1633, 
when,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  Charles  I.  revived 
his  father's  book,  and  tried  to  give  it  the  force  of 
law — "  out  of  a  like  pious  care  for  the  service  of 
God,  and  for  suppressing  of  any  humours  that 
oppose  truth,  and  for  the  ease,  comfort,  and  re- 
creation of  his  well-deserving  people." 

In  departing  for  Scotland  James  had  entrusted 
extraordinary  powers  to  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  whose 
head  was  thereby  turned  more  than  ever,  and  who, 
during  his  majesty's  absence,  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  mortal  offence  to  most  of 
the  ministers  and  men  of  business  that  were  left 
behind.  According  to  a  caustic  reporter  of  his 
doings,  he  instantly  began  to  believ^  himself  king, 
to  lie  in  the  king's  lodgings,  to  give  audience  in 
the  great  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall  to  am- 

*  Arthar  Wilson.^ Wilson  tayi  that  it  was  some  of  the  bUhops 
that  procured  thft  king  to  put  out  this  book ;  and  that  the  ministera 
who  would  not  read  it  in  church  to  their  parishioners  were  broosht 
to  the  High  Commission  Court,  imprisoned,  and  suspended.  The 
foUowing  passafce  murks  the  creed  of  this  writer,  and  the  non-epis- 
copal times  in  which  he  wrote  :»"  These,  and  such  like  machina- 
tions of  the  bishops,  to  maintain  their  temporal  greatness,  ease,  and 
plenty,  made  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  their  palaces,  and  the  beam 
in  the  timber,  afterwards  cry  out,  moulder  away,  and  come  to 
nothing :  whereas,  if  those  in  most  authority  had  not  bnen  so  prag« 
matical,  bat  holy,  prudent,  and  godly  men  (as  some  othen  of  the 
function  were),  tneur  light  might  have  shined  sttU  upon  Uie  Moant, 
and  not  hare  gone  out,  as  It  did,  offeosire  to  the  nostrils  of  the  rub- 
bish of  the  people.*' 
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bassadors  and  others,  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
council  attend  his  motions  with  the  same  state  that 
the  king  was  used  to  do,  and  to  tell  the  counsellors 
when  they  sate  with  him  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness to  know  their  proper  distance.  **  Upon 
which,"  continues  Weldon,  **  Secretary  Winwood 
rose,  went  away,  and  would  never  sit  more,  but 
instantly  dispatched  one  to  the  king  to  desire  him 
to  make  haste  back,  for  his  seat  was  already 
usurped ;  at  which,  I  remember,  the  king  reading 
it  unto  us,  both  the  king  and  we  were  very  merry. 
...  In  this  posture  he  lived  until  he  heard  the 
king  was  returning,  and  began  to  believe  the 
play  was  almost  at  an  end,  he  might  personate  a 
king's  part  no  longer,  and  therefore  did  again  re- 
invest himself  with  his  old  rags  of  baseness,  which 
were  so  tattered  and  poor  at  the  king's  coming  to 
Windsor :  he  attended  two  days  at  Buckingham's 
chamber,  being  not  admitted  to  any  better  place 
than  the  room  where  trencher-scrapers  and  lackeys 
attended ;  there,  sitting  upon  an  old  wooden  chest 
(amongst  such  as,  for  his  baseness,  were  only  fit 
for  his  companions,  although  the  honour  of  his 
place  did  merit  far  more  respect),  with  his  purse 
and  seal  lying  by  him  on  that  chest.*  .  .  .  After 
two  days  he  had  admittance :  at  his  first  entrance 
he  fell  down  flat  on  his  face  at  the  Duke's  (Earl's) 
foot,  kissing  it,  and  vowing  never  to  rise  till  he 
had  his  pardon,  and  then  was  he  again  reconciled, 
and  since  that  time  so  very  a  slave  to  the  Duke, 
and  all  that  family,  that  he  durst  not  deny  the 
command  of  the  meanest  of  the  kindred,  nor  yet 
oppose  anything :  by  which  you  see  a  base  spirit 
is  ever  most  concomitant  with  the  proudest  mind ; 
and  surely  never  so  many  brave  parts  and  so  base 
and  abject  a  spirit  tenanted  together  in  any  one 
earthen  ^cottage  as  in  this  one  man."  Buckingham, 
at  this  reconciliation,  told  the  Lord  Keeper  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  go  down  on  his  own  knees 
to  implore  the  king  not  to  put  a  public  disgrace 
upon  him.  But  the  Igreat  offence  of  Bacon,  for 
which  more  than  for  anything  else  he  was  made 
to  lick  the  dust  at  the  minion's  feet,  was  his  con- 
duct in  an  affair  which  closely  concerned  the 
**  kindred  "  of  the  favourite.  Coke,  who  in  many 
things  was  not  a  whit  more  high-minded  than  his 
rival  Bacon,  perceiving  the  capital  error  he  had 
committed  in  opposing  the  views  of  Buckingham, 
took  up,  by  the  advice  of  Secretary  Winwood,  a 
little  family  project  which  he  thought  would  restore 
him  to  place,  and  give  him  again  his  old  superiority 
over  his  rival.  The  ex-Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  had  a  marriageable  daughter, — a  young 
lady  that  was  considered  a  great  match, — for  Coke 
had  kept  his  money  instead  of  spending  it  like 
Bacon,  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Hatton,  was  very 
wealthy,  from  the  lands  and  houses  which  Eliza- 
beth had  bestowed  on  her  handsome  and  dancing 
chamberlain  and  chancellor.     One  of  the  first  uses 

*  "  Myself/*  nays  Weldon,  "  (old  a  serrant  of  mv  Lonl  ot  Ducking- 
ham,  it  was  a  shams  tu  see  the  purstt  and  st'al  of  so  little  value  or 
t'steem  in  his  cbambrr,  thou^  the  cArrier,  withoni  it,  merit(>d 
nuihinK  bat  scorn,  being  worst  among  the  iMsest :  bat  be  (the 
servant)  told  me  they  had  command  it  must  be  so.** 


made  by  Sir  George  Villiers  of  his  high  favour  at 
court  and  of  the  influence  of  James,  who  was  a 
prince  very  prevalent  in  such  matters,  was  to 
secure  rich  wives  for  his  'poor  brothers  and  kin- 
dred. His  elder  brother,  John  Villiers,  afterwards 
created  Viscount  Purbeck,  was  proposed  as  a 
suitable  husband  for  this  young  lady;  but  Coke 
then,  being  not  sufficiently  informed  of  court  news, 
and  not  foreseeing  the  mighty  destinies  of  the  new 
favourite,  rejected  the  proposal.  But  when  he  saw 
himself  deprived  of  office  and  the  favourite  in  the 
ascendant,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  before  Buck- 
ingham's departure  with  the  king  for  Scotland,  he 
made  a  secret  bargain  to  give  his  daughter,  and  to 
take  place  and  honours  in  return.  Bacon,  a 
courtier  to  the  *  backbone,  soon  discovered  this 
secret  compact,  which  boded  him  no  good;  but 
counting  as  well  on  his  own  great  favour  with  the 
favourite  and  the  king  as  on  Coke's  disfavour  with 
the  king,  and  relying  on  his  own  ready  wit  and 
talent  for  intrigue,  he  fondly  fancied  that  he  had 
conjured  down  this  brewing  storm,  and  made 
Buckingham  and  "  the  kindred "  averse  to  the 
marriage.  At  the  same  time  he  had  spirited  on 
Coke's  wife,  who  was  always  disposed  to  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  despised  and  hated  with  an  intensity 
rare  even  in  the  matrimonial  history  of  those  days, 
to  carry  off  her  daughter  and  lodge  her  for  safety 
in  the  house  of  her  friend  Sir  Edward  Withipole, 
near  Oxford,  and  to  conclude  a  written  contract  of 
marriage  with  Henry  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  for 
whom  it  appears  the  young  lady  herself  enter- 
tained 'some  affection.  Coke,  in  a  fury,  followed 
the  fugitive,  and  recovered  his  daughter  by  force. 
As  for  his  wife,  he  was  but  too  happy  to  leave  her 
where  she  was.  Upon  this  the  proud  widow  of 
Lord  Hatton,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Burleigh,  carried  her  complaints  before  the  privy 
council,  where  her  ally  for  the  occasion,  the  Lord 
Keeper  Bacon,  charged  the  disgraced  chief  justice 
with  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  peace,  and  counte- 
nanced Yelverton,  the  new  attorney-general,  in 
filing  an  information  in  the  Star  Chamber  against 
Coke.  Bacon  would  not  have  gone  thus  far  if  he 
had  not  been  convinced  that  the  absent  favourite 
had  given  up  the  scheme ;  but,  to  be  doubly  sure, 
he  now  wrote  two  letters  to  Scotland,  one  to  Buck- 
ingham and  one  to  the  king.  In  the  first,  after 
treating  the  renewed  scheme  for  the  match  between 
his  brother,  Sir  John  Villiers,  and  the  young  lady 
solely  as  a  device  of  Coke  and  Winwood,  he  went 
on  to  tell  him  that  many  a  better  match,  upon 
reasonable  conditions,  might  be  found  ;  that  the 
mother's  consent  to  it  was  not  had,  "  nor  the 
young  gentlew^oman's,  who  expecteth  a  great 
fortune  from  her  mother,  which,  without  her  con- 
sent, is  endangered;"  and  that  this  match  was 
altogether  very  inconvenient,  both  for  his  brother 
and  himself.  Because,  "First,  he  shall  marry 
into  a  disgraced  house,  which  in  reason  of  state, 
is  never  held  good.  He  shall  marry  into  a 
troubled  house  of  man  and  wife,  which,  in  reli- 
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gion  and  Christian  discretion,  is  disliked.  **  Your 
Tordship,"  continues  Bacon,  **  will  go  near  to 
lose  all  such  your  friends  as  are  adverse  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke  (myself  only  except,  who,  out 
of  a  pure  love  and  thankfulness,  shall  ever  be 
firm  to  you).  And  lastly  and  chiefly,  believe  it, 
it  m\\  greatly  weaken  l  and  distract  the  king's 
service ;  for  though,  in  regard  of  the  king's  great 
wisdom  and  depth,  I  am  persuaded  those  things 
will  not  follow  which  they  imagine,  yet  opinion 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  cast  the  king 
back,  and  make  him  relapse  into  those  incon- 
veniences which  are  now  well  on  to  be  recovered." 
Therefore,  according  to  Bacon,  his  lordship  would 
gain  a  great  deal  of  honour,  if,  according  to  religion 
and  the  law  of  God,  he  would  think  no  more  of 
this  marriage  for  his  elder  brother.  To  the  king 
Bacon  begged  to  state  his  disinterested  opinion  in 
the  business  of  this  match,  which  he  took  to  be 
magnum  in  yarvo*  After  saying  some  bitter 
things  to  keep  alive  James's  hatred  of  the  ex-chief 
justice,  he  reminded  him  of  his  own  servility,  and 
how,  by  God*s  grace  and  his  majesty's  instruc- 
tions, he  had  been  made  a  servant  according  to  his 
heart  and  hand.  If,  indeed,  it  was  his  majesty's 
desire  that  the  match  should  go  on,  then,  upon 
receiving  his  express  will  and  commandment  from 
himself,  he  would  conform  himself  thereunto, 
imagining,  though  he  would  not  wager  on  women's 
minds,  that  he  could  prevail  more  with  the  mother 
of  the  young  lady  than  any  other  man.  And  then, 
returning  to  his  attack  on  Coke,  he  begged  the 
king  to  observe  how  much  more  quietly  matters 
had  gone  on  since  that  judge  and  minister  had 
been  in  disgrace.  "  Let  me  most  humbly  desire 
your  majesty,"  continued  Bacon,  *'to  take  into 
your  royal  consideration,  that  the  state  is  at  this 
time  not  only  in  good  quiet  and  obedience,  but  in 
good  affection  and  disposition :  your  majesty's  pre- 
rogative and  authority  having  risen  some  just 
degrees  above  the  horizon  more  than  heretofore, 
which  hath  dispersed  vapours.  Your  judges  are 
in  good  temper,  your  justices  of  peace  (which  is 
the  body  of  the  gentlemen  of  England)  grow  to  be 
loving  and  obsequious,  and  to  be  weary  of  the 
humour  of  ruffling ;  all  mutinous  spirits  grow  to 
he  a  little  poor,  and  to  draw  in  their  horns ;  and 
not  the  less  for  your  majesty's  disauctorising  the 
man  I  speak  of.  Now,  then,  I  reasonably  doubt 
that  if  there  be  but  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in 
with  the  strength  of  such  an  alliance,  it  will  give 
a  turn  and  relapse  in  men's  minds  into  the  former 
state  of  things  hardly  to  be  holpen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  your  majesty's  service.  Again,  your 
majesty  may  have  perceived  that,  as  far  as  it  was 
fit  for  me  in  modesty  to  advise,  I  was  ever  for 
parliament,  which  seemeth  to  me  to  be  cardo 
rerum^  or  summa  summarum  for  the  present  oc- 
casions. But  this,  my  advice,  was  ever  con- 
ditional— that  your  majesty  should  go  to  a  parlia- 
meut  with  a  council  united  and  not  distracted ;  and 
that  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  never  to 
expect  if  that  man  come  in.    Not  for  any  dif- 


ference of  mine  own  (for  I  am  omnibus  omnia  for 
your  majesty's  service),  but  because  he  is  by 
nature  unsociable  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too 
old  to  take  a  new  ply.  And  men  begin  already  to 
collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth 
such  a  smoke  to  get  in  will  set  all  on  fire  when  he 
is  in."*  This  letter  went  home  to  the  bosom  of 
James ;  but  Buckingham,  who  now  led  him  as  he 
chose,  was  not  only  fully  bent  upon  the  marriage, 
but  was  intriguing,  by  means  of  which  probably 
both  Coke  and  Bacon  were  ignorant,  to  remove  the 
violent  objections  of  Coke's  termagant  wife.  As 
for  the  idSections  of  the  young  lady,  they  were 
things  too  trivial  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
any  party.  Thus,  when  the  great  philosopher 
brought  down  his  glorious  intellect  to  low  cunning 
and  matrimonial  court  intrigues,  notwithstanding 
his  boast  of  his  great  experience  in  the  world,  he 
could  be  outwitted  by  an  ignorant  stripling  like 
Buckingham,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  power  of 
insulting  him  and  degrading  him  in  his  own  eyes. 
Buckingham  wrote  him  a  stinging  letter,  reproach- 
ing him  with  his  pride  and  audacity,  and  giving 
him  to  understand  that  he  who  had  made  him 
could  unmake  him  at  his  pleasure.  James,  taking 
the  cue  from  his  favourite,  dispatched  an  admoni- 
tory epistle  of  awful  length,  rating  and  scolding 
the  mighty  sage  like  a  schoolboy.  Upon  this 
Bacon  veered  round  and  went  before  the  wind 
with  an  alacrity  known  only  to  harlequins  or 
courtiers  of  the  true  breed.  He  stopped  pro- 
ceedings begun  against  Coke  in  the  Star  Chamber ; 
sent  for  the  Attorney-General,  and  made  him  know 
that,  since  he  had  heard  from  court,  he  was  re- 
solved to  further  the  match ;  sent  also  for  my  Lady 
Hatton  and  some  other  special  friends,  to  let  them 
know  that  they  must  not  hope  for  his  assistance  in 
their  disobedience  to  the  young  lady's  father ;  wrote 
to  the  mother  of  Buckingham,  to  offer  all  his  good 
offices  for  furthering  the  marriage  ;  and  addressed 
a  humble  letter  of  excuses  and  protestations  to  the 
favourite,  telling  him  that  his  apprehension  that 
this  alliance  would  go  near  to  lose  him  his  lordship, 
whom  he  held  so  dear,  was  the  only  respect  parti- 
cular to  himself  that  had  moved  him  to  be  as  he 
was,  till  he  had  heard  his  lordship's  pleasure. 
But  all  this  was  not  enough ;  and  about  a  month 
after  writing  this  letter,  Buckingham  kept  him  in 
the  hall  among  trencher-scrapers,  and  brought 
him  to  his  feet.  After  the  reconciliation  at  Wind- 
sor he  wrote  another  base  letter  to  thank  the 
minion.f  The  marriage  now  proceeded  apace, 
the  king  driving  at  it  as  if  the  safety  of  the  state 
depended  upon  its  completion.  Lady  Hatton  was 
confined  and  interrogated  by  the  council,  instead 
of  her  husband ;  and  Coke,  to  use  his  own  expres- 

•  Cnbala.-BMon's  Works. 

t  This  is  the  ept»tle :— "  My  ever  best  lord,  none  beUer  tlma 
yourself ;  your  lordship's  pen.  or  xaiher  pencil,  hath  notirtrayeil 
towards  me  snch  magnanimity,  and  nobleuess,  and  titie  kiudnesM.  as 
meihinkcth  1  see  the  imase  of  some  ancient  virtue,  and  not  anything 
of  these  tiroes.  It  is  the  line  of  my  life,  and  not  the  lines  uf  my 
letter,  that  must  express  my  thankfulness ;  wherein,  if  1  fail,  then 
God  fail  me,  anil  make  me  as  miserHble  as  1  think  myself  at  this 
time  hat'py  by  this  reviver,  through  bis  majesty's  singular  clemency 
and  your  incomparable  love  and  fkvotir." 


fo 
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Bion,  "  got  upon  his  wings  again."  The  obstinacy 
of  this  dame  yielded  at  last  to  the  instances  of  the 
king,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  favourite's  mother, 
by  her  second  marriage  Lady  Compton,  who  was 
all-powerful  at  court,  and  who  pretended  a  sudden 
friendship  for  her.  She  made  a  liberal  settlement 
out  of  her  own  property  upon  her  daughter ;  and 
in  the  month  of  September  that  unwilling  fair  one 
was  dragged  to  the  altar,  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Hampton  Court,  to  marry  a  sickly  idiot.  A  splen- 
did feast,  enlightened  by  the  presence  of  royalty, 
was  given  soon  after  at  Lady  Hatton's  house  in 
Holbom ;  and  to  make  it  more  absolutely  her  own, 
express  orders  were  given  by  her  ladyship,  as  was 
reported,  that  neither  Sir  Edward  Coke  nor  any 
of  his  servants  should  be  admitted.*  The  union, 
as  might  be  expect«d,  turned  out  a  most  wretched 
one ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  matches  promoted  by  James,  who, 
in  the  matter  of  number,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  maUrh-makers.  The  daughter  of  Coke  became 
a  profligate  and  an  adulteress  ;t  and  the  crazy  Sir 
John  Villiers,  created  Viscount  Purbeck  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  his  marriage,  became  so  mad 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  confinement. 
His  brother  Buckingham  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty his  young  wife  had  brought  him,  and  kept 
it,  or  spent  it  upon  himself  {  But,  afler  all,  the 
selfish  father  of  the  victim, — the  great  lawyer, — 
was  juggled  by  Buckingham  and  that  courtly  crew. 
As  soon  as  the  favourite  saw  the  marriage  com- 
pleted and  the  dower  safe,  he  felt  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  risking  favour  by  urging  the  suit  of  a 
bold-spoken,  obnoxious  man.  Bacon,  again  in 
cordial  alliance  with  Lady  Hatton,  who  was  most 
conjugally  disposed  to  thwart  and  spite  her  hus- 
band in  all  things,  administered  daily  to  the  king's 
antipathies ;  and  all  that  Coke  got  by  sacrificing 
his  poor  child,  was  his  restoration  to  a  seat  at  the 

*  Striiffbrd  Paper*. — ^It  is  aaid  tbat  Coke,  on  the'day  of  this  great 
feast,  dined  amon^  the  lawyers  at  the  Temple.    , 

t  Mr.  D' Israeli  (Curiokities  of  Literature)  says  that  Coke's 
daughter.  Lady  Pitrbeck,  was  coDdemned*  as  a  maoton,  to  stand  in  a 
white  sheet ;  but  he  does.not  give  his  authority  fur  this  assertion^ 
which  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  published  letters  of  the  time. 

}  In  a  letter  in  the  Cabala,  without  date,  we  find  Lady  Purbeck 
complaining  most  piteuusly  to  the  Duke  of  Buckinffham  of  being 
i^ept  from  her  husband  (which  was  certainly  no  hardship'),  and 
deprived  of  her  property.  She  savs,  that  if  he  will  give  her  husband 
her  company,  which  \w  dekires  above  all  things,  she  will,  notwith- 
standing nis  sickness,  bear  with  him,  and  give  what  comfort  she  can 
to  his  afflicted  mind.  "  Hut/'  she  adds, "  if  you  can  so  far  disiienae 
with  the  laws  of  God  as  to  keep  me  from  my  husband,  yet  aggravate 
it  not  by  restraining  from  me  his  means,  ana  all  other  cbnteniments; 
but.  which,  I  think,  is  rather  the  port  of  a  Christian,  you  especially 
ought  mucli  rather  to  study  comforts  for  me.  than  add  ills  to  ills, 
since  it  is  the  marriage  of  yonr  brother  makes  me  thus  miserable. 
For  ir  you  please  but  to  consider,  not  only  the  lamentable  state  I  am 
in,  deprived  of  all  comforts  of  a  husband,  and  having  no  means  to 
live  of,  besides  lulling  from  the  hopes  my  fortune  then  did  promise 
me  ;  fur  yuu  know  very  well  I  came  no  beggar  to  you,  though  1  am 
like  so  to  be  turned  off.  For  your  own  honour  and  conscience  sake 
take  some  course  to  give  me  satisfiictiuu,  to  tie  my  tongue  ttom 
cr^ing  to  God  and  the  world  lor  venj^eance  for  the  unworthy  dealing 
I  have  received.  And  think  not  to  send  me  again  to  my  mother's, 
whore  I  have  stayed  this  qusrter  of  a  year,  hoping  (for  that  my 
mother  said  you  promised)  order  should  be  taken  for  me,  but  I  never 
received  penny  from  you.  Her  confidence  of  your  nobleness  maule 
me  so  long  silent ;  but,  now,  believe  me,  1  will  sooner  bog  my  bread 
in  the  streets  to  all  your  dtshouours,  than  any  more  trouble  mv 
fnends."  In  this  same  letter  she  says  that  she  has,  with  too  much 
credulity,  waited  the  performance  of  Buckingham's  fair  promises 
'*  almost  these  five  years."  It  is  necessarv  to  take  a  glance  at  details 
like  these,  in  order  to  have  a  notion  of  the  wretched  private  history 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  James's  leign. 


council-table, — a  place  where"  he  wag  no  match 
for  his  rival. 

A.D.  1618. — On  the  4th  of  January  the  supple 
Lord  Keeper  was  converted  into  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, and  in  the  month  of  July  following  he  wag 
created  Baron  Verulam.  *'  And  now  Buckingham, 
having  the  Chancellor  or  Treasurer,  and  all  great 
officers  his  very  slaves,  swells  in  the  height  of 
pride,  and  summons  up  all  his  country  kindred, 
the  old  countess  providing  a  place  for  them  to 
learn  to  carry  themselves  in  a  court-like  garb." 
Rich  heiresses,  or  daughters  of  noblemen,  were 
soon  provided  as  wives  for  his  brothers,  half- 
brothers,  and  cousins  of  the  male  gender.  "  And 
then  must  the  women  kindred  be  married  to  earls, 
earls'  eldest  sons,  barons,  or  chief  gentlemen  of 
greatest  estates;  insomuch  that  his  very  female 
kindred  were  so  numerous  as  sufficient  to  have 
peopled  any  plantation.  ...  So  that  King  James, 
that  naturally,  in  former  times,  hated  women,  had 
his  lodgings  replenished  with  them,  and  all  of  the 
kindred ;  .  .  .  and  little  children  did  run  up  and 
down  the  king's  lodgings  like  little  rabbits  started 
about  their  burrows.  Here  was  a  strange  change ! 
that  the  king,  who  formerly  would  not  endure  his 
queen  and  children  in  his  lodgings,  now  you  would 
have  judged  that  none  but  women  frequented  them. 
Nay,  this  was  not  all ;  but  the  kindred  had  all 
the  houses  about  Whitehall,  as  if  bulwarks  and 
flankers  to  that  citadel."* 

People  now  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  days 
of  Somerset,  for  that  favourite  had  some  decency, 
some  moderation ;  and,  if  he  trafficked  in  places 
and  honours,  he  trafficked  alone.  But  "  the  kin- 
dred," one  and  all,  engaged  in  this  lucrative  busi- 
ness. The  greatest  trafficker,  or  most  active  broker, 
in  the  market,  was  the  Old  Comitess,  as  Bucking- 
ham's mother,  though  not  an  old  but  very  beauti- 
ful woman — ^and  infamous  as  beautiful — was  com- 
monly called.f  She  sold  peerages  and  took  money 
for  all  kinds  of  honours  and  promotions,  whether 
in  the  army,  navy,  courts  of  law,  or  the  church. 
There  were  plenty  of  purchasers  not  over-scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  purity  of  the  sources  whence  they 
derived  their  honours  or  titles ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
wealthy  men  were  forced  into  the  market  against 
their  inclination,  and  made  to  pay  for  distinctions 
which  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  covet.  Thus 
one  Richard  Robartes,  a  rich  merchant  of  Truro  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  title  of  Baron  Robartes  of  Truro,  and  to  pay 
10,000/.  for  it.t  The  titles  that  were  not  sold 
were  given  out  of  family  considerations :  one  of  the 
favourite's  brothers,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
made  Viscount  Purbeck,  another  Earl  of  Anglesey ; 
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t  She  was  created  Countess  of  Bnckiughom  for  life,  in  July  1^'^- 
t  All  the  titles  of  that  date,  borne  by  tlie  Spensers,  the  Faops.  the 
Petrcs,  the  Arundclls,  the  SackviUcs,  the  Caveudishes,  the  }ioa\^- 
gues,  &c.,  were  pnrcliased  hvoidt  d^or,  except  those  that  were  granuil 
to  the  vilest  favouritism.  This  practice  also  continued  throU({h  ttic 
reij<n  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  even  more  publicly  acted  upon  as  the 
necessities  of  the  kiug  and  hii  courtiers  rendered  the  sums  of  money 
so  obtiuned  the  more  necessary  to  them.  Among  tlie  noble  families 
who  appear  to  owe  their  honours  to  these  causes,  may  be  meotioaeil 
the  Stanhopes,  Taftons,  and  many  others.— IZesiarAs  -ea  ihe  Origh  9} 
t/uFamitiet  and  HoMwn  of  the  Brmh  P9erage,by  the  late  JjordJ^e^- 
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Fielding,  who  married  the  favourite's  sister,  was 
made  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  Fielding's  brother  Earl 
of  Desmond  in  Ireland.  Cranfield  also  "mounted 
to  be  Earl  of  Middlesex,  from  marrying  one  of 
Buckingham's  kindred."*  James,  in  one  of  his 
lengthy  speeches  delivered  in  the  Star  Chamber  in 
1616,  complained  that  churchmen  were  had  in  too 
much  contempt  by  people  of  all  degrees,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
sharp  criticisms  of  the  puritans,  who  were  every 
day  finding  more  reasons  for  reviling  the  whole 
hierarchy,  he  permitted  his  minion  and  "  the  kin- 
dred" to  hold  all  the  keys  to  church  promotion, 
aud  to  sell  every  turn  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder, 
or  to  give  them  as  rewards  to  their  companions  and 
creatures.  Williams,  dean  of  Westminster,  a 
"  secret  friend  "  of  the  Old  Countess,  whom  at  one 
time  it  was  said  he  was  to  marry,  retained  the  rec- 
tories of  Dinam,  Waldgrave,  Gi^ton,  and  Peter- 
borough, and  was  also  chanter  of  Lincoln,  pre- 
bendary of  Asgarbie,  prebendary  of  Nonnington, 
and  residentiary  of  Lincoln.f  And  when  Wil- 
liams, failing  in  his  scheme  to  get  the  bishopric  of 
London,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  he 
retained  the  deanery  of  Westminster  and  all  his 
other  preferments ;  so  that,  as  Heylin  says,  he  was 
a  perfect  diocese  within  himself,  being  bishop, 
dean,  prebendary,  residentiary,  and  parson ;  and 
all  these  at  once !  This  Williams  was  an  ac- 
complished courtier  and  man  of  business,  and 
paid  for  his  promotions  in  services  to  Bucking- 
ham. But  Martin  Fotherby,  of  Salisbury,  paid  in 
cash  3500/.  for  his  bishopric.  And  when  men 
could  not  pay  in  ready  money,  they  contracted  to 
pay  by  instalments  out  of  their  revenues  when  they 
should  he  put  in  possession  of  the  good  things  of 
the  church.  "  There  were  books  of  rates  on  all 
offices,  bishoprics,  and  deaneries  in  England,  that 
could  tell  you  what  fines,  what  pensions  were  to 
pay."J 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  favourite  was 
created  a  marquis,  and  as  he  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  post  of  Lonl  High  Admiral,  the  brave  old  How- 
ard, Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  fleets  that  had  scattered  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  158S,  was  obliged  to  accept  a  pension,  and  make 
room  for  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  ships  and  sea  affairs.  To  all  these  high 
offices  were  subsequently  added  those  of  Warden  of 
the  Cmque  Ports,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  the 
*  parks  and  forests  south  of  Trent,  Master  of  the 
King's  Bench-office,  High  Steward  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  doting, 
gloating  king  had  taught  Somerset  Latin ;  Buck- 
ingham he  attempted  to  teach  divinity  and  prayer- 
writing,  and  these  exercises  appear  prominently  in 
a  correspondence,  for  the  most  part  too  gross  for 
quotation,  wherein  the  favourite  calls  Uie  king 
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"dear  dad  and  gossip,"  or  "your  sow-ship,"  and 
the  king  calls  the  favourite  "  Steenie." 

Never  before  was  there  such  a  mixture  of  finery 
nnd  effeminacy  as  in  the  person  of  this  minion.  As 
dancing  was  the  thing  he  could  do  best,  he  made 
the  court  almost  a  constant  scene  of  balls  and 
masks.  "It  was  common  for  him  at  an  ordinary 
dancing  to  have  his  clothes  trimmed  with  great 
diamond  buttons,  and  to  have  diamond  hat-bands, 
cockades,  and  ear-rings ;  to  be  yoked  with  great  and 
manifold  ropes  and  knots  of  pearl ;  in  short,  to  be 
manacled,  fettered,  and  imprisoned  in  jewels." 
This  year  Buckingham  attacked  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, lord  treasurer,  and  father-in-law  of  the  dis- 
graced Somerset — all  the  rest  of  that  party  had 
long  since  been  dismissed  the  court — and  that 
noble  Howard  was  now  charged  with  peculation 
and  corruption,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
money  paid  by  the  Dutch  for  the  recovery  of  the 
cautionary  towns,  a  business  in  which,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  all  the  public  men  had  taken  bribes, 
Suffolk  and  his  wife  were  both  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Bacon  and  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  him,  was  employed  in  making 
out  a  strong  case  of  embezzlement  against  the 
treasurer.  The  earl  wrote  to  the  king,  imploring 
him  by  his  former  services,  by  his  majesty's  sweet 
and  princely  disposition,  and  by  that  unmatchable 
judgment  which  the  world  knew  his  majesty  pos- 
sessed, to  pardon  his  weakness  and  errors — guilt 
he  would  never  confess — and  telling  him  that,  in- 
stead of  being  enriched  by  the  places  he  had  held, 
he  was  liule  less  than  40,000/.  in  debt.*  The 
name  of  this  Howard  was  rather  popular,  for  he  had 
fought  bravely  at  sea  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
James  was  half  inclined  to  stop  proceedings  against 
him :  but  Buckingham  was  of  a  different  mind, 
and  the  earl  and  countess  were  brought  up  to  the 
Star  Chamber.  There  Coke,  who  l^ped  to  fight 
his  way  back  to  favour  by  some  of  his  old  sharp 
practices,  charged  the  prisoners  on  one  side,  while 
Bacon,  who  spoke  hke  an  Aristides,  assailed  them 
on  the  other.  The  venal  and  corrupt  chancellor 
was  eloquent  in  exposing  the  shameful  vice  of  cor- 
ruption. The  countess,  he  said,  was  like  unto  an 
exchange  woman,  who  kept  her  shop,  while  Sir 
John  Bingley,  her  husband's  chief  officer  in  the 
Treasury,  went  about  crying,  "What  d'ye  lack?" 
Suffolk,  disregarding  a  hint  to  plead  guilty  aud 
make  sure  of  the  royal  pardon,  stood  upon  his  in- 
nocence, and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that,  as 
compared  with  his  wife,  he  was  innocent.  But 
the  Star  Chamber  sentenced  them  to  pay  a  fine  of 
30,000/.,  and  sent  them  both  to  the  Tower.  After 
some  time,  however,  the  fine  was  reduced  to  7000/., 
which  was  "  clutched  up  by  Ramsay  Earl  of  Had- 
dington," and  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Suffolk 
recovered  their  liberty.  The  post  of  lord  treasurer 
was  sold  to  Sir  Henry  Montague,  chief-justice  of 
the  King  8  Bench,  for  a  large  sum ;  but  in  less 
than  a  year  it  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed  on 
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Cranfield,  afterwards  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who  had 
married  one  of  "  the  kindred.'* 

To  the  disgusting  trial  of  Lady  Roos  and  Lady 
Lake  we  shall  do  little  more  than  refer.  It  was  a 
case  involving  accusations  of  double  adultery,  in- 
cest, and  obscene  mysteries,  and  as  such  it  was 
calculated  to  take  hold  on  the  prurient  fancy  of 
James.  But  the  characteristic  incident  was  this : 
a  servant  wench  swore  to  certain  particulars  which 
she  had  seen  and  heard  from  behind  the  hangings 
of  a  room.  His  majesty  posted  down  to  the  house 
in  question — ^itwas  at  Wimbledon — placed  himself 
behind  the  hangings,  and  made  some  of  his  courtiers 
walk  and  talk  in  the  room,  and  thus  he  practically 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  wench  could  not 
have  seen  and  heard  from  behind  that  hanging  the 
thing  she  had  sworn  to.  Nay,  he  even  ascer- 
tain^ that,  if  Sally  Swarton  had  stood  behind  the 
said  hangings,  her  legs  must  have  been  seen  by 
any  one  within  the  apartment,  because  the  hang- 
ings were  too  short,  and  did  not  reach  the  floor. 
Swollen  with  these  important  discoveries,  he  took 
his  seat  behind  the  judges  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  directed  their  proceedings,  which  ended  in 
sending  the  servant-girl  to  be  whipped  at  a  cart's 
tail,  and  sentencing  Lady  Lake,  or  rather  her  hus- 
band, who  had  positively  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business,  to  the  payment  of  fines  and  damages  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  15,000/. 

But  this  same  year  witnessed  a  far  more  me- 
morable proceeding— one  which,  while  it  blackened 
for  all  ages  the  name  of  James,  has  perhaps  bright- 
ened beyond  their  deserts  the  fame  and  character  of 
the  illustrious  victim.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  it  will 
be  remembered,  after  receiving  sentence  of  death  at 
Winchester,  was  immured  in  3ie  Tower  of  London. 
In  that  dismal  state  prison  he  found  several  men 
fit  to  be  his  mates,  and  these  were  increased  year 
after  year  by  "the  absurd  tyranny  of  the  court,  until 
it  seemed  almost  to  be  James's  intention  to  shut 
up  all  the  genius,  taste,  and  enterprise  of  England 
in  that  great  cage.  Henry  Percy,  the  accom- 
plished and  munificent  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
the  friend  of  science  and  scientific  men,  the  enthu- 
siastic promoter  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy, the  favourer  of  all  good  learning;  and 
Seijeant  Ho8kin8,the  scholar,  poet,  wit,  and  critic, 
the  admired  of  Camden,  Selden,  Daniel,  the  friend 
and  polisher  of  Ben  Jonson,  were  among  the  dis- 
tinguished co-mates  of  Raleigh;  and  these  men 
constantly  attracted  to  the  Tower  some  of  the  most 
intellectual  of  their  contemporaries,  who  enlivened 
their  captivity  with  learned  and  pleasant  discourse. 
Thomas  Hariot,  the  astronomer,  the  algebraist,  the 
traveller,  who  had  been  mathematical  tutor  to  Ra- 
leigh, and  his  companion,  at  a  later  period,  in  his 
voyage  to  Virginia ;  Doctor  Robert  Burchill,  the 
learned  Grecian  and  Hebrew  scholar,  a  distin- 
guished Latin  poet  and  commentator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  frequent  visitors  at  different  times. 
Northumberland  served  as  a  centre  for  these  wits, 
and  his  purse  appears  to  have  been  always  open 
to  such  aa  were  in  need,  whether  prisoners  or  free. 


For  some  time  Raleigh  did  not  require  pecuniary 
assistance,  for,  though  his  moveable  estate  was  for- 
feited by  his  attainder,  it  was  consigned  to  trustees 
appointed  by  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  toil  j 
and  creditors,  and  his  principal  estate  and  castle 
of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  which  his  taste  and 
unsparing  outlay  of  money  in  his  prosperous  days 
"had  beautified  with  orchards,  gardens,  and 
groves  of  much  variety  and  great  delight,"  had 
been  cautiously  conveyed  to  his  eldest  son  some 
time  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  his  troubles.  But  some  sharp  eye,  in 
looking  for  prey,  discovered  that  there  was  a  legal 
flaw  in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  and  the  chief-jus- 
tice, Popham,  Raleigh's  personal  enemy,  and  the 
same  that  had  sat  on  his  trial,  decided  that,  from 
the  omission  of  some  technicality,  the  deed  was 
altogether  invalid.  No  doubt  the  chief-justice 
knew  before-hand  that  the  king  wanted  the  pro- 
perty for  his  minion  Robert  Carr,  who  was  just 
then  commencing  his  career  at  court,  and  who 
forthwith  got  firom  James  a  grant  of  the  land  and 
castle.  From  his  prison  Raleigh  wrote  to  the 
young  favourite,  telling  him  that,  if  the  inheritance 
of  his  children  were  thus  taken  from  them  for  want 
of  a  word,  there  would  remain  to  him  but  the  name 
of  life.  Some  of  the  expressions  in  this  letter  are 
exceedingly  aflecting;  but,  in  reading  them,  we 
cannot  hut  remember  that  Raleigh  himself,  at  his 
own  dawn,  had  greedily  grasped  at  the  possessions 
of  the  fatherless — that  he  himself  had  got  from 
Elizabeth  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Anthony  Babing- 
ton,  leaving  the  young  and  innocent  widow  and 
children  to  beggary.*  The  letter  to  the  favourite 
produced  no  effect.  Then  the  prisoner's  wife,  the 
devoted  and  spirited  Lady  Raleigh,  got  access  to 
the  king,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  with 
her  children  kneeling  with  her,  implored  him  to 
spare  the  remnant  of  their  fortunes.  James's  only 
reply  was,  "  I  maun  ha'  the  land — I  maun  ha*  it 
for  Carr;"  and  the  minion  had  it  accordingly. 
From  this  time  it  is  probable  that  the  hospitnble 
table  kept  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  of 
consequence  to  Raleigh  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  society  and  conversation.  This  extraordinary 
man  had  always  had  a  determined  turn  to  letters 
and  the  sciences;  in  the  bustle  of  the  camp,  in  the 
court,  in  the  discomforts  of  the  sea,  he  had  snatched 
hours  for  intense  studies,  which  had  embraced  the 
wide  range  of  poetry,  history,  law,  divinity,  astro- 
nomy, chemistry,  and  other  sciences.  In  the 
Tower,  the  quiet  of  the  place,  the  necessity  his 
restless  mind  felt  for  employment  and  excitement, 
and  the  tastes  of  his  fellow-prisoners  and  visitors, 

*  Thp  first  entry  ia  Lord  Bnrleigh'i  diary,  under  the  yetr  1^7* 
is  the  follow iog : — 
"  A  (jTraol  of  Anthony  Babincton  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.'*' 
The  tuucfaini;  expressious  in  Kaleiyh's  letter  to  Carr  are  these '"^ 
•*  And  for  yuiirself.  sir,  seeini;  your  fair  day  is  now  in  the  d»wn,aoa 
nine  drawn  to  the  evening,  your  own  virtues  and  the  kins's  grace  **• 
suriuft  you  of  many  favours  anil  of  much  honour,  I  beseccn  yuu  not  to 
ben'tti  your  first  building  upon  the  ruins  of  the  innocent,  and  that  lli«tf 
sortows  with  mine  muy  not  atti>nd  your  first  plantation....!  ^^^F^ 
fore  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  not  be  t&e  first  who  shall  kill  us  ontrii^'nU 
cut  down  thd  tree  with  the  fruit,  and  undergo  the  enrse  of  them  i\^^ 
enter  the  fields  of  the  fatherless;  which,  if  it  pleases  you  tokuo^  (U^ 
truth,  iifa^less  In  yalue  than  in  fame.*'— iScnn.  Sac, 
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all  led  him  to  an  increased  devotion  to  these  ah- 
florhing  punuits.  If  he  was  a  rardy-aooomplished 
man  when  he  entpred  his  prison-house,  the  thirteen 
years  he  passed  there  in  this  kind  of  life  were  likely 
to  qualify  him  for  great  literary  undertakings. 
During  one  part  of  his  confinement  he  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  chemistry,*  not  without  the 
usual  leaning  to  alchemy,  and  an  indefinite  hope  of 
discovering  the  philosopher's  stone — a  dream  which 
was  fully  indulged  in  by  his  friend  Northumber- 
land, and  which  was  no  stranger  to  Bac4)n  himself. 
Raleigh  fimcied  that  he  had  discovered  an  elixir,  or 
grand  cordial  of  sovereign  remedy  in  all  diseases,  a 
sort  of  panacea.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  queen 
was  very  ill,  she  took  his  draught,  and  experienced 
or  fancied  immediate  reUef.  Prince  Henry,  who 
had  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  his  fate,  and 
for  whom  Raleigh  had  written  some  admirable 
treatises  in  the  Tower,  joined  his  grateful  mother 
in  petitions  for  his  liberation ;  but  without  avail. 
Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prince*s  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  the  captive  was  not  of  pre- 
judice to  (him  in  the  eyes  of  James.  For  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  prince,  Raleigh  commenced 
his  famous  History  of  the  World — a  work,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  of  uncommon  learning  and  genius,  and 
altogether  extraordinary  if  we  consider  the  time, 
the  trying  circumstances  under  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  previous  busy  hfe  of  the  author.  The 
first  part  was  finished  m  1612.t  Shortly  after 
young  Henry  died ;  and  then,  though  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  he  had  **  hewn  out "  the  second 
and  thml  parts,  he  had  not  heart  to  finish  them4 
The  portion  of  the  History  of  the  World  which  we 
possess  is  so  fiill  of  classical  and  other  learning, 
that  attempts  haVe  been  made  to  deprive  him  of 
the  honour  of  the  authorship,  but  wiUi  singularly 
bad  success.  In  1614  the  revolutions  at  court  had 
thrown  Somerset  into  disgrace,  and  brought  Buck- 
ingham into  favour.  Raleigh  built  new  hopes  on 
the  change,  and  instantly  became  a  suitor  to  George 
Yilliers.  But  he  and  his  friends  had  never  ceased 
their  endeavours  at  court,  and  before  this  time  Sir 
Walter  had  proposed  to  Secretary  Winwood  a 
scheme  which,  he  fancied,  must  excite  the  king's 
cupidity,  and  lead  to  his  immediate  release.  In 
the  year  1595,  Raleigh,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
adventurous  voyages,  had  visited  Quiana  in  South 
America,  the  fabled  £1  Dorado,  or  Land  of  Gold, 
which,  though  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  had 
not  been  conquered  or  settled.  The  capital  city  of 
Manoa,  which  had  been  described  by  Spanish 
writers  as  one  vast  palace  of  Aladdin — a  congeries 


•  TiM  licoleiuuit  of  Uie  Tover,  at  th*  timo.  vat  the  fkiher  of  th« 
fkmooB  Mra.  Ualehiuoo,  Sir  Allen  Apslev— "  a  father  to  aU  lib  pri- 
•ooera.**  Mn.  Ilalehiaton  sayi,  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Mr. 
Rntbin.bataigprifloners  to  the  Tower,  and  addicting  themtelveato  ehe* 
niatry.  ahe  (my  mother)  suffered  them  to  make  their  rare  expert- 
ncnta 
•nd 

^FtiumaU^A^hlt^aphSfvr(^^  Life  of  her  ktalamd  Colonel 

Bmidikeom,  aovenor  o/ATottnM&am  CaUle,  $c. 

t  It  vas  not  publiahed  tUl  1614. 

t  It  shoold  be  remembered,  however,  that  be  was  releaaed  from 
the  Tower  after  the  prince's  death,  and  again  ioTulved  in  the  active 
boMiMMoflife. 
TOL.  Ill, 


try.  woe  ^my  mocner^  sunerea  inem  lo  make  ineir  rare  experi- 
its  at  her  cost,  partly  to  comfort  and  dhrert  the  poor  prisoners, 
1  partly  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  their  experiments,  and  tlie  me- 
iDcs  lo  nelp  snch  poor  people  as  were  not  able  to  seek  ohysicians." 


of  precious  stones  and  precious  metals— eluded 
his  pursuit ;  but  he  found  the  country  to  be  fertile 
and  beautii\d,  and  he  discovered  at  an  accessible 
point,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Oro- 
noco,  some  signs  of  a  gold  mine.     He  now  pro* 
posed  to  Secretary  Winwood  an   expedition  to 
secure  and  work  that  virgin  mine,  which  he  was 
confident  would  yield  exhaustless  treasures.    The 
ships  necessary,  their  equipment,  and  all  expenses, 
he  undertook  to  provide  by  himself  and  his  friends : 
he  asked  nothing  from  the  king,  who  was  to  have 
one-fifth  of  the  gold,  but  his  liberty  and  an  ample 
commission.     Winwood,  though  a  practised  and 
cautious  man  of  business,  was  captivated  by  the 
project — ^it  is  possible  that  the  empty  state  of  the 
treasury  made  him  grasp  eagerly  at  even  a  despe* 
rate  hope — and  he  recommended  it  to  the  king  as 
a  promising  speculation.    James,  who  was  almost 
pennyless,  entered  into  it  at  first  with  more  eager- 
ness than  the  secretary ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  fan- 
cied that  the  enterprise  might  involve  him  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  which  still  pretended  its  exclusive 
right,  by  papal  bull,  to  all  those  regions ;  and  war 
was  James's  horror.     Still,  however,  his  increas- 
ing wants  made  him  often  dream  of  £1  Dorado,  and 
he  began  to  talk  about  Raleigh  as  a  brave  and  skil- 
ful man.     Some  noble  friends  of  the  captive  took 
advantage  of  this  frame  of  mind ;  but  nothing  was 
now  to  be  done  at  court  without  conciliating  *^  the 
kindred  ;**  and  it  was  a  sum  of  1500/.  paid  to  Sir 
William  St.  John  and  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  uncles 
of  the  favourite,  that  undid  the  gates  of  the  Tower. 
Raleigh  walked  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
leaving  behind  him,  in  that  fortress,  the  fallen 
Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who,  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Overbury.    The  contrast  of  circumstances  was 
dramatic,  and  Raleigh  had  the  folly  to  liken  him- 
self to  Mordecai,  Somerset  to  Haman — a  compari- 
son that  did  him  no  good  with  the  king.    But, 
though  admitted  to  liberty.  Sir  Walter  as  yet  had 
no  pardon ;  and  to  obtain  one,  and  to  restore  his 
shattered  fortune,  to  indulge  again  in  his  favourite 
pursuits,  his  romantic  adventures,   he  laboured 
heart  and  soul  to  remove  the  king's  objections  to 
his  great  project     James  had  a  hard  struggle  be- 
tween his  timidity  and  his  cupidity :  he  longed  for 
the  gold  as  the  traveller  in  the  desert  longs  for 
water,  but  still  he  dreaded  the  Spaniards,  the  dra- 
gons of  the  mine.     His  indecision  was  increased 
when,  by  his  indiscreet  gossiping,  the  project  be- 
came known  to  the  Spanish  ^ambassador.     Count 
Gondomar  was  a  very  accomplished  diplomatist, 
the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been  found  for 
such  a  court  as  that  of  James.    **  He  had  as  free 
access  to  the  king  as  any  courtier  of  them  all, 
Buckingham  only  excepted,  and  the  king  took  de- 
light to  talk  with  him,  for  he  was  full  of  conceits, 
and  would   speak  false  Latin  a  purpose,  in  his 
merry  fits,  to  please  the  king ;  telling  the  king 
plainly,  *You  speak  Latin  like  a  pedant,  but  I 
speak  it  like  a  gentleman.'  "♦    While  he  could 

•  Arthur  Wilson. 
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drink  wine  with  his  majeity  and  the  men,  he  could 
win  the  bdies  of  the  court  by  his  gallantry  and 
liberality;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  that  sink  of  dis- 
honour and  immorality,  he  intrigued  with  some  of 
the  highest  dames,  and  bribed  some  of  the  proudest 
nobles.  If  the  indiscretion  of  the  long  over  his 
cups  were  not  enough,  he  had  plenty  of  other  keys 
to  the  secrets  of  goTemment  According  to  James's 
own  declaration,  Gondomar  ^*  took  great  alarm,  and 
made  vehement  assertions,  in  repeated  audiences, 
that  he  had  disooTered  the  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  be  hostile  and  piratical,  tending  to  a  breach 
of  the  late  peace  between  the  two  crowns."*  Rar 
leigh  drew  up  a  memorial,  stating  that  he  intended 
to  sail  not  ror  any  Spanish  possession,  but  for  a 
country  over  which  England  could  claim  a  right 
both  by  priority  of  discoTcry  and  by  the  consent  of 
die  natives ;  that  there  would  be  no  hostile  cdli- 
aion  with  the  Spaniards;  and  that  the  anna  and 
Boldiers  he  took  with  him  would  be  solely  for  self- 
defence.  According  to  James,  the  ambassador  then 
seemed  to  be  satisfied,  observing  to  Secretary  Win- 
wood,  that  if  Raleigh  only  meant  to  make  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  Spain  would  offer  no  resistance- 
Thereupon  the  energetic  adventurer  pressed  the 
preparations  for  his  expedition,  and  his  reputation 
and  merit  ^*  brought  many  gentlemen  of  quality  to 
venture  their  estates  and  persons  upon  the  design." 
Sir  Walter  obtained  from  the  Countess  of  Bedford 
8000/.  which  were  owing  to  him,  and  liady  Raleigh 
Bold  her  estate  of  Mitchiun  for  2500/. ;  all  of  which 
money  he  embarked  in  the  adventure.  Having 
obtained  ample  information  as  to  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  pursue,  and  securities,  in  persons  of  wealth 
and  rank,  for  his  good  behaviour  and  return,  James 
granted  his  commission  under  the  privy  seal,  con- 
stituting Raleigh  general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  expedition,  and  governor  of  the  colony  which 
he  was  about  to  found.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
1617,  he  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels. 
The  *  Destiny,'  in  which  he  hoisted  his  flag,  carried 
thirty-six  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  had  on  board 
two  hundred  men,  including  sixty  gentlemen,  many 
of  whom  were  his  own  or  his  wife's  relations.  The 
voyage  began  inauspiciously ;  the  ships  were  driven 
by  a  storm  into  the  Cove  of  Cork,  where  they  lay 
till  the  month  of  Aueust  They  did  not  reach  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  before  October,  and  it  was 
the  I3th  of  November  when  they  '^  recovered  the 
land  of  Guiana."  During  the  long  rough  voyage, 
disease  had  broken  out  among  the  sailors ;  forty- 
two  men  died  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  alone, 
and  Raleigh  suffered  the  most  violent  calenture  that 
ever  man  did  and  lived.  But  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
**  We  are  still  strong  enough,  I  hope,  to  perform 
what  we  have  undertaken,  if  the  diligent  care  at 
London  to  make  our  strength  known  to  Uie  Spanish 
king  by  his  ambassador  have  not  taught  that  mo- 
narch to  fortify  all  the  entrances  against  us."  He 
was  received  by  his  old  friends,  the  Indians  on 
the  coast,  with  enthusiasm  ;t  but  he  soon  learned 

•  Jamea'i  dfclanilion  in  A  pp.  to  Cayley^i  Life  of  Raleigh. 

t  *'  To  teU  yon  that  I  might  hera  be  king  of  the  Indiani  iveie  a  , 


that  the  Spamarda  were  up  the  country,  and  pre- 
pared to  dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  it 
Being  himself  so  reduced  by  sidmess  as  to  be  un- 
able to  walk,  he  sent  Captain  Keymis  up  the  riTor 
Oronoco  with  five  of  the  ships,  and  took  up  his 
station  with  the  rest  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  close 
to  the  moutha  of  that  river.  He  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  a  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  be 
intoided  not  oidy  to  fight  it  if  challenged,  but  also 
to  fight  in  order  to  prevent  it  following  KJeymis  up 
the  river.  This  brave  captain,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  devoted  to  Raleigh,  and  had  suffered 
many  troubles  on  his  account,  had  explored  the 
country  where  the  mine  was  situated  in  1595,  and 
he  was  now  ordered  to  make  direct  for  the  mine, 
*'  the  star  that  directed  them  thither."  If  he  found 
it  rich  and  royal  he  waa  to  establish  himself  at  it; 
if  poor  and  unpromising,  he  was  to  bring  away 
with  him  a  basket  or  two  of  ore,  to  convince  the 
king  that  the  desi^  was  not  altogether  visionary. 
Keymis  began  sailmg  up  the  river  on  the  10th  of 
December.  If  we  are  to  bdieve  the  English  ac- 
counts, die  Spaniards  began  the  war,  and  shot  at 
the  ships  both  with  their  ordnance  and  muskets, 
which  they  were  very  likely  to  do,  even  without  a 
reference  to  tbe  exclusive  pretension  of  sovereignty, 
from  the  recollection  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
great  Drake  and  other  English  conomandera  had 
behaved,  and  that  too  when,  as  now,  there  was  no 
declaration  of  war  between  England  and  Spain.* 
Keymis  soon  arrived  off  the  town  of  St.  Thoinas, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  recently  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river;  and  he  landed  and  took  up  a 
position  between  that  town  and  the  mine.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  place 
— we  confess  that,  from  a  consideration  of  the  ci^ 
cumstances,  we  doubt  the  assertion — and  that  the 
Spaniards  broke  in  upon  him  by  surprise,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  butchered  many  of  his 
people  in  their  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  English 
assaulted  the  town  and  forced  their  way  into  it 
The  fight  was  desperate :  on  one  side  the  governor, 
who  was  a  near  relation  of  the  ambassador  Gondo- 
mar, was  slain ;  on  the  other  the  brave  young  Cap- 
tain Walter  Raleigh,  the  generaPs  eldest  son. 
This  young  Walter  was  the  true  son  of  his  father: 
he  cut  down  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Spani- 
ards, and  Was  cut  down  himself  in  the  act  of  charg- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  own  company  of  pikemen. 
His  death  infuriated  the  English,  who  loved  him 
dearly ;  and,  after  much  bloodshed,  they  set  fire  to 
the  houses.  All  the  Spaniards  that  escaped  re- 
tired to  strong  positions  among  the  hills  and  woods, 
to  guard,  as  Raleigh  said,  the  approaches  to  some 
mines  they  had  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Thomas.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  ad- 
venturers expected  to  find  and  secure  some  rich 

▼anity.  But  my  ntme  hath  lUll  Ihed  among  fhem  here.  Ther  fted 
me  with  fresh  meat,  and  aU  that  the  coantry  ylelda.  All  offer  to 
obey  me."— Lettw  to  hit  f^ife,  ^      ^. 

•  It  was  an  axiom  witli  lailora  long  before  and  long  after  thii  tot- 
age  ofRaleiirh.  that  the  treaties  of  Karope  did  not  extend  acrosi  tbe 
ooeao— thai  there  was  *'no  peace  beyond  the  Line.'* 
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prize,  like  what  had  been  pounced  upon  by  the 
brakes  and  Hawkinses,  but  all  they  really  found  in 
the  captured  and  destroyed  town  of  St  Thomaa 
were  two  ingots  of  gold  and  four  empty  refining- 
houses.  They  immediately  showed  their  disap- 
pointment and  discontent,  became  mutinous  and 
dangerous,  and  Keymis,  oppressed  with  grief  for 
the  loss  of  young  Raleigh,  and  confounded  by  their 
clamours  and  conflicting  projects,  appears  to  have 
lost  his  head.  He  however  led  them  some  way 
higher  up  the  river ;  but,  on  receiving  a  volley  from 
a  body  of  Spaniards  lying  in  ambush,  which  killed 
two  and  wounded  six  of  his  men,  he  retreated  and 
made  all  haste  to  join  his  chief.  Their  meeting 
was  dreadful:  Raleigh,  in  anguish  and  despair, 
accused  Keymis  of  having  undone  him,  and  ruined 
his  credit  for  ever.  Tht  poor  captain  answered, 
that  when  his  son  was  lost,  and  he  reflected  that 
he  had  left  the  general  himself  so  weak  that  he 
scarcely  thought  to  find  him  alive,  he  had  no  rea- 
flOQ  to  enrich  a  company  of  rascals,  who,  after  his 
eon's  death,  made  no  account  of  him.  He  further 
urged,  that  he  had  hardly  force  sufficient  to  defend 
the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  which  they  had  taken,  and 
therefore,  for  them  to  pass  through  thick  woods  it 
was  impossible,  and  more  impossible  to  have  vic- 
tuals brought  them  into  the  mountains.  Raleigh, 
in  the  utter  anguish  of  his  soul,  repeated  his  charges. 
Keymis  drew  up  'a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  he  requested 
bis  commander  to  approve  of;  but,  though  some 
days  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  Raleigh  was  not 
yet  in  a  humour  to  be  merciful  to  the  brave  friend 
of  many  years.  He  refused  to  sign  the  letter ;  he 
vented  reproaches  of  cowardice  or  incapacity ;  and 
then  Keymia  retiring  to  his  cabin,  which  he  had  in 
the  general's  ship,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  with 
a  pistol  and  a  knife.*  All  now  was  horror,  confu- 
sion, and  mutiny  in  the  fleet  Captain  Whitney, 
for  whom  Raleigh  said  he  had  sold  all  his  plate  at 
Plymouth,  and  in  whom  he  reposed  **  more  credit 
and  countenance*'  than  in  all  the  other  captains, 
took  off*  his  ship,  and  sailed  for  England,  and 
Captain  Woolaston  went  with  him.  Others  fol- 
lowed—  "a  rabble  of  idle  rascals,"  —  and  Sir 
Walter  was  soon  left  with  only  five  ships. 
But  the  men  that  remained  were,  for  the  most 
part,  dashing,  daring  sailors,  or  desperate  ad- 
venturers; and  tbese  men  would  have  wished  Ra- 
leigh to  take  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  the  book 
of  the  lives  of  some  of  his  predecessors  (men 
honoured  above  all  naval  heroes  in  the  annals 
of  their  country) ;  and,  though  Raleigh  rejected 
their  plana  of  plunder,  it  appears  to  have  been 
after  a  struggle  with  the  overwhelming  feeling  of 
his  utter  desperation.  With  his  "  brains  broken,*'t 
he  sailed  down  the  North  American  coast  to  New- 
foundland, where  he  refitted  his  ships.    When  they 

*  "I  rcjeet«l  all  theM  hb  ugnneBta,  and  told  bim  that  I  miut 
Itave  it  to  htnuelf  to  answer  It  to  Uie  king  and  state.  Hi>  that  him- 
•elf  into  his  cabin,  and  shot  himtelf  with  a  poclcet  pistol,  which  brake 
on*  er  bis  Tibs :  and  Sndinf  that  he  had  not  prerailed,  he  thrust  a 
bag  kaife  andst  Us  short  tibs  no  to  the  handle,  and  diod."--JKa/MA's 

t  Thisstri£faiKa|i«d(Hii0EnMfb*s«wa,ia«]«ttortohii«ilb. 


were  fit  for  sea,  a  fresh  mutiny  broke  out,  and 
Raleigh  avowedly  kept  them  together  by  holding 
out  the  hope  of  mtereepting  the  treasure  galleons. 
What  followed  at  sea  is  open  to  much  douot ;  but, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1618,  Sir  Walter  came  to 
anchor  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  intelligence  that  there  was  a  royal  proclamation 
against  him.  Goudomar,  who  had  received  in- 
telligence of  all  that  had  passed  on  the  Oronoco, 
and  of  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  had  rushed  into 
the  royal  presence,  crying,  "Pirates!  pirates!" 
and  had  so  worked  upon  James  that  tne  worst 
possible  view  of  Raleigh's  case  was  instantly 
adopted  at  the  English  court,  and  a  proclamation 
was  published,  accusing  him  of  scandalous  outrages 
in  infringing  the  royal  commission,  and  inviting 
all  who  coudd  give  information  to  repair  to  the 
privy  council,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  punishment;  and,  a  few  days  after  Raleigh*a 
arrival,  Buckingham  wrote  a  most  humble  letter 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  informing  him  that 
they  had  got  the  offender  safe,  and  had  seized  his 
ships  and  other  property ;  that  King  James  held 
himself  more  aggrieved  by  the  proceedings  than 
King  Philip  coiidd  do;  that  all  kinds  of  property- 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain 
should  forthwith  be  placed  at  his  disposal;  and 
that,  though  the  offenders  could  not  be  put  to 
death  without  process  of  law,  the  king  of  England 

Promised  that  a  brief  and  summary  course  should 
e  taken  with  them,  and  that  he  would  be  as  severe 
in  punishing  them  as  if  they  had  done  the  like 
spoil  in  an  English  town.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  Buckingham  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
king,  his  master^  would  punctually  perform  his 
promise  by  sending  the  offenders  to  oe  punished 
in  Spcun^  unless  the  king  of  Spain  should  think  it 
more  satisfoctory  and  exemplary  that  they  should 
receive  the  reward  of  their  crimes  in  England : 
and  he  requested  the  ambassador  to  send  an  express 
messenger  into  Spain  because  the  king  his  master 
would  not  have  the  vindication  of  his  affection  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  or  his  sincere  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice, long  suspended.  This  warmth  of  affection 
arose  out  of  James's  belief  that  Philip  was  now 
quite  ready  to  bestow  the  Infanta,  with  a  large 
sum  of  ready  money,  upon  Prince  Charles. 

The  thirst  of  the  Spaniards  for  Raleigh's  blood 
was  provoked  by  many  causes  besides  the  burning 
of  the  little  town  of  St.  Thomas.  He  was  hated  and 
feared  as  the  ablest  commander  England  possessed, 
and  one  whose  place  it  was  thought  would  not  soon 
be  supplied.  It  was  remembered  now  he  had  butch- 
ered the  Spaniards  in  the  surrendered  fort  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  feeble  garrison  on  the  coast 
of  Guiana,  at  the  time  of  his  first  voyage  thither 
in  1595.  There  were  other  bitter  recollections  of 
his  exploits  with  Essex  among  the  Aaorea  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  Gondomar  was  eager  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  Walter  was 
fully  aware  of  his  danger;  his  sailors  had  told 
him  that  if  he  returned  to  England  he  would  be 
undone;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
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younger  son  Carew,  given  many  yearg  after  his 
father's  death,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel 
had  become  bound  for  his  return ,  and  he  had 
therefore  come  to  discharge  his  friends  from  their 
heavy  engagement,  and  to  save  them  from  trouble 
on  his  account.  Upon  landing  at  Plymouth,  he 
was  arrested  by  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  Vice- Admiral 
of  Dover,  and  his  own  near  relation,  who  took  him 
to  the  house  of  Sir  Christopher  Harris,  not  far 
from  that  sea-port,  where  he  remained  more  than 
a  week.    As  he  had  returned  and  delivered  himself 


up, 


Pembroke  and  Arundel  were  released  from 


tfieir  bond,  and  Sir  Walter  now  attempted  to 
escape  to  France,  but  he  failed  through  his  in- 
decision, or — which  is  more  probable — ^through 
the  faithlessness  of  his  agents  and  the  vigilance  of 
Stukely. 

When  he  was  carried  forward  from  the  coast  to 
be  lodged  again  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Walter  feigned 
to  be  sick,  to  have  the  plague,  to  be  mad;  and  if 
what  is  related  of  him  be  true,  which  we  doubt, 
never  did  man  play  wilder  or  sadder  pranks  to 
save  his  life.  Having  gained  a  little  wretched 
time  and  the  king's  permission  to  remain  a  few 
days^at  his  own  house  at  London  before  being 


locked  up,  he  sent  forward  Captain  King,  one  of 
his  old  officers  and  friends,  to  secure  a  bark  for 
him  in  the  Thames,  in  which  he  might  yet  escape 
to  the  continent  He  then  followed  slowly  to  the 
capital,  giving  a  rich  diamond  to  his  loving  kini- 
man  Stukely,  and  some  money  to  one  Manourie,  a 
Frenchman,  Stukely's  servant,  who  both  took  the 
bribes,  and  promised  to  connive  at  his  escape. 
On  reaching  London,  his  faithful  friend,  Captain 
King,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  bark  waiting 
near  Tilbury  Fort;  and  on  that  same  evening  Lc 
Clerc,  the  French  chargiS  d'affaires,  sought  him 
out  privately^  and  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
governor  of  Calais,  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  other  gentlemen  in  France.  On  the  following 
morning,  as  he  was  descending  the  Thames,  he 
was  basely  betrayed  by  Stukely,  who,  to  the  last 
moment,  pretended  that  he  was  assisting  him 
through  the  toils.*  He  was  brought  back  to  Lon- 
don, and  securely  lodged  in  that  wretched  pri&on 
where  he  had  already  spent  so  many  years,  and 
where  he  was  soon  subjected  to  frequent  examina- 
tion by  a  commission  composed  of  the  Archbishop 

•  For  the  pwrticolan  of  8tnkely*B  TUlany  lee  Mi.  Tvtlei't  Life  of 
Raleigh. 


Turn  Towm  or  Lovdov.    From  a  Print  imblUhfd  by  the 
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of  Canterborr  (Abbot),  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  bis  old  and  fierce  antagonist, 
and  8(Nne  other  members  of  the  privy  council.   He 
was  charged,  firat,  with  having  fraudulently  pre- 
tended that  hia  expedition  was  to  discover  a  mine, 
while  hia  real  object  was  to  recover  hia  liberty, 
and  commence  pirate ;  secondly,  that  he  intended 
to  excite  a  war  with  Spain ;  thirdly,  that  he  bar- 
barously abandoned  his  ships'  companies,  and  ex* 
posed  them  unneceaaarily    to    extreme  danger; 
fourthly,  that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
king's  majesty;  that  he  had  imposed  upon  the 
king  by  feigning   sickness   and  madneaa;    and 
lastly,  had  attempted  to  eacape  in  contempt  of  hia 
authority.    Raleigh  calmly  replied  that  hia  ain- 
cerity  as  to  the  gold  mine  waa  proved  by  his  taking 
out  refiners  and  tools,  at  hia  own  expense,  *^  of  not 
less  than  20O0/.;''  that  the  afiJEur  of  St  Thomaa 
was  contrary  to  hia  ordera ;  that  he  never  aban- 
doned his  men,  or  exposed  them  to  more  danger 
than  he  underwent  himself;  that  all  that  he  had 
said  of  the  king  was,  that  he  waa  undone  by  the 
confidence  he  had  placed  in  hia  majesty,  and  that 
he  knew  his  life  would  be  sacrificed  to  state  pur- 
poses.   Aa  to  his  feigning  aickneaa  and  attempting 
to  escape,  it  was  true,  but  natural  and  justifiable. 
As  the  commissioners  could  gain  no  advantage 
over  him  in  these  interrogatoriea,  it  was  resolved  to 
place  a  familiar  or  apy  over  him  who  might  en- 
snare him  into  admissions  and  dangerous  corre- 
spondence.   The  person  chosen  for  this  detestable 
but  at  that  time  not  uncommon  office  waa  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  keeper  of  the  State  Paper  Office, 
a  learned,  ingenious,  base,  scoundrel.    If  this  Wil- 
son is  to  be  credited,  Raleigh  acknowledged  that, 
had  he  fallen  in  with  the  treasure-ships,  he  would 
have  made  a  prize  of  .them  according  to  the  old 
principles  which  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of 
Drake  and  Cavendish.    '*  He  fell  of  himself  into 
discourse,  telling  what  the  lords  asked,  and  what 
he  answered ;  •  •  .  •  also  what  discourse  he  and 
my  Lord  Chancellor  had  about  taking  the  Plate- 
fleet,  which  he  confessed  he  would  have  taken  had 
he  lighted  on  it ;  to  which  my  Lord  Chancellor 
said,  *  Why,  you  would   have    been  a  pirate.* 
*  Oh  I '  quodi  he,  *  did  you  ever  know  of  any  that 
were  pirates  for  millions?    They  that  work  for 
small  things  are  pirates.'  *'*     Bacon'a  palm  must 
have  itched  aa  he  thought  of  all  this  sold,  and  per- 
haps, in  spite  of  Jamea  s  fears,  Raleigh's  fiite  would 
have  been  aomewhat  diflferent  if  he  had  returned 
with  the  **  millions,"  or  even  brought  back  as  good 
a  booty  as  Drake  had  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  time 
of  peace,  forty-five  years  before.     But  aa  things 
were,  there  was  no  making  a  capital  crime  of  an  in- 
tention ;  nor  could  all  the  cunning,  and  zeal,  and 
perseverance  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  though  acting 
in  many  ways  at  once,  both  within  the  Tower  and 
without,  extract  or  detect  anything  of  the  least 
consequence.    As  it  waa  fully  resolved  that  he 

*  Sir  Tbonas  Wllion'i  own  MS.  in  tlic  SUto  Paper  OfllM,  •■ 
qwWd  \n  Mr.  Tyller,  Life  of  Raleigh.  It  nppeeri  that  the  Spauiah 
ambaaMaor  ezpreMly  eharped  Rakinh  with  **  proponiMHnf  to  hia 
fleet  to  go  and  Inteitept  mntof  Uie  Plate  gaUeoiii."- ZToweM,  JigtUn. 


should  lose  his  head,*  James  ordered  his  council 
to  devise  some  other  means;  and,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  Bacon  and  Coke  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners who  had  examined  him   presented  two 
forms  of  proceeding  for  his  majesty's  considera- 
tion.   The  one  was  to  send  his  death-warrant  at 
once  to  the  Tower,  only  accompanying  it  with  a 
narrative  of  Raleigh's  late  offences,  to  he  printed 
and  published ;  the  other  form,  to  which  they  aaid 
they  rather  inclined,  aa  being  nearer  to  legal  pro* 
ceedingst  was,  *^  that  the  prisoner  should  be  called 
before  a  council  of  atate,  at  which  the  judgea  and 
several  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  quality 
should  be  present ;  that  some  of  the  privy  council 
should  then  declare  that  this  form  of  proceeding 
waa  adopted  because  he  waa  already  civilly  dead 
(in  consequence  of  the  sentence  pronounced  at 
Winchester  fifteen  yeara  before) ;  that,  after  that, 
the  king'a  council    ahould  charge    hia    acta    of 
hostility,  depredation,  abuse  of  Uie  king's  com- 
mission, and  of  his  subjects  under  his  charge,  im- 
postures, attempta  to  eacape,  and  other  hia  mis- 
demeanora:"  and  they  recommended  that,  after 
this  charge,  the  *'  examinations  should  be  read, 
and  Sir  Walter  heard,   and  aome  persons  con- 
fironted  againat  him,  if  need  were;  and  then  he 
waa  to  be  withdrawn  and  sent  back,  because  no 
sentence  could  by  law  be  given  againat  him ;  and, 
after  he  was  gone,  that  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun* 
cil  and  the  judgea  ahould  give  their  advice  whe- 
ther upon  these    subsequent  offences  the  king 
might  not,  with  justice  and  honour,  give  warrant 
for  his  execution."t     For  reasons  not  explained 
this  latter  form  was  rejected,  and  the  former  alter- 
native, somewhat  modified,  was  adopted;  and  a 
privy  seal  was  sent  to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  directing  them  to  order  immediate 
execution  of  the  old  sentence  upon  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh.   The  judges,  cowardly  and  corrupt  as  they 
were,  were  startled  with  the  novelty  and  injustice  of 
the  case,  and  a  consultation  of  all  the  twelve  judgea 
was  held,  wherein  it  waa  determined  that  neither 
a  writ  of  privy  seal,  nor  a  warrant  under  the  great 
seal,  would  be  a  sufficient  authority,  after  so  great 
a  lapse  of  time,  to  order  execution  without  calling 
upon  the  party  to  ahow  cause  against  it;t  and,  in 
the  end,  Uiey  unanimously  resolved  that  the  legal 
course  would  be  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  the  bar 
by  a  writ  of  habeaa  corpus.     Accordingly,  such 
a  writ  was  issued  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
who,  upon  the  28th  of  October,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  made  Raleigh,  who  was  suffering 
from  fever  and  ague  (this  time  his  maladies  were 
not  feigned),  rise  from  his  bed  and  dresa  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  waa  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  King'a  Bench  at  Westminster,  Sir  Henry  Yel- 
verton,  the  attorney-general,  said,  *^  My  Lords, 

•  '•  Gondomar  will  nerer  give  Um  o%n  UU  ha  hath  hb  bead  off 
hia  ahoalilers.**— tfowatt,  Letttrt, 

i  Cavity,  Ufa  of  Raleifh. 

I  "  For,  it  waa  said,  among  other  reaaont,  thai  the  orifioal  jodg- 
nent  beioK  of  ao  loof  ttandiDg*  the  party  michl  have  a  pardoo  lo 
show,  or  he  miKht  plead  that  he  waa  not  the  aame  peraon.'*— iTaCton** 
HeporU,  Of  fwMt  By  Jf r.  Jardtae,  Crim.  Triab, 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
fifteen  years  since  convicted  of  high  treason  at 
Winchester;  then  he  received  judgment  to  be 
hailed,  drawn,  and  quartered;  but  his  majesty, 
of  his  abundant  grace,  hath  been  pleased  to  show 
mercy  unto  him  till  now,  when  justice  calls  upon 
him  for  execution.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  hath  been 
a  statesman  and  a  man  who,  in  respect  of  his  parts 
and  quality,  is  to  be  pitied ;  he  hath  been  as  a 
star  at  which  the  world  hath  gazed;  but  stars 
may  fall,  nay,  they  must  fall  when  they  trouble 
the  sphere  wherein  they  abide.  It  is,  therefore, 
his  majesty's  pleasure  now  to  call  for  execution  of 
the  former  judgment,  and  I  now  reouire  your 
lordships'  cider  for  the  same."  Then,  the  clerk  of 
the  crown  having  first  read  the  old  conviction  and 
judgment,  the  prisoner  was  asked  why  execution 
should  not  be  awarded.  **  My  lords/'  replied 
Baleigh,  **  my  voice  is  grown  weak  by  reason  of 
sickness."  Montague,  the  chief  justice,  told  him 
his  voice  was  audible  enough.  *'  Then,  my  lords," 
continued  Raleigh,  with  admirable  composure, 
^  all  I  have  to  say  is  this :  I  hope  that  the  judg- 
ment which  I  received  to  die  so  long  since  cannot 
now  be  strained  to  take  away  my  life ;  for,  since 
that  judgment  was  passed,  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  to  grant  me  a  commission  to  proceed  in  a 
voyage  beyond  the  seas,  wherein  I  had  power,  as 
marshal,  over  the  life  and  death  of  others ;  so, 
under  fiivour,  I  presume  I  am  discharged  of  that 
judgment.  By  that  commission  I  gained  new  life 
and  vigour ;  for  he  that  hath  power  over  the  lives 
of  others,  must  surely  be  master  of  his  own  •  •  .  . 
Under  my  commission  I  departed  the  land,  and 
undertook  a  journey,  to  honour  my  sovereign  and 
to  enrich  his  kingdom  with  gold,  the  ore  whereof 
this  hand  hath  found  and  taken  in  Guiana ;  but 
the  voyage,  notwithstanding  my  endeavour,  had  no 
other  event  but  what  was  fatal  to  me — ^the  loss  of 
my  son  and  the  wasting  of  my  whole  estate."  The 
chief  justice  told  him  that  he  spoke  not  to  the 
purpose  ;  that  his  voyage  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  judgment  of  death  formerly  given  against  him, 
which  judgment  it  was  now  the  king's  pleasure, 
upon  certain  occasions  best  known  to  himself,  to 
luive  executed ;  that  the  commission  given  to  him 
could  in  no  way  help  him,  for  by  that  he  was  not 
pardoned,  nor  was  there  any  word  tending  to  par- 
don him  in  all  that  commission;*  that  in  cases  of 
treason  there  must  be  a  pardon  by  express  words. 
To  this  Raleigh  replied,  that,  if  such  was  the  law, 
he  must  put  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king,  and 
hope  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  compassion. 
He  then  said,  **  Concerning  that  judgment  at  Win- 
chester passed  so  long  ago,  I  presume  that  most  of 
you  that  hear  me  know  how  that  was  obtained ; 
nay,  I  know  that  his  majesty  was  of  opinion  that  I 
had  hard  measure  therein,  and  was  so  resolved 


*  "  Th*  old  Mntonce/*  says  HoweU, "  Rtni  lies  donnant  againtt 
Un.  which  h«  could  nerer  girt  off  by  pardon,  notwithfttaoding  that 
he  mainly  labouzed  in  It  bofbre  ho  vent ;  bat  hii  majesty  could  never 
be  brought  to  it ;  fbr  he  eaid  he  would  keep  this  at  a  curb  to  hold 
him  within  the  bounda  of  his  commiMion,  and  of  good  behaTiour."— 
Xettert. 
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touching  that  trial;  and  if  he  had  not  been  anew 
exasperated  against  me,  certain  I  am,  I  might,  if  I 
could  by  nature,  have  lived  a  thousand  and  a  Uiou- 
sand  years  before  he  would  have  taken  advsntage 
thereof."  The  chief  justice  told  him  that  he  had 
had  an  honourable  trial  at  Winchester  (and  ho- 
nourable it  was  to  Rakigh !) ;  that  for  fifteen  yean 
he  had  been  as  a  dead  man  in  the  law,  and  might 
at  any  minute  have  been  cut  o£^  had  not  the  king, 
in  mercy,  spared  him.  "  You  might  justly  thidc 
it  heavy,"  he  continued,  *^  if  you  were  now  called 
to  execution  in  cold  blood  ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  for 
new  oj^ences  have  stirred  up  his  mqfesty*s  justice 
to  revive  what  the  law  hcUh  formerly  granted,** 
(This  was  admitting  what  Raleigh  said,  and  what 
all  the  world  knew.)  And  after  praying  Gkxl  to 
have  mercy  on  his  soul,  he  ended  with  the  &tal 
words — *'  Execution  is  granted."  The  undaunted 
victim  then  begged  for  a  short  respite  to  settle  his 
affairs,  and  for  ue  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to 
"  express  something,"  and  to  discharge  himself  of 
•*  some  worldly  trust ;"  *'  and  I  beseeA  you,"  he 
said,  "  not  to  think  that  I  crave  this  to  gain  one 
minute  of  life ;  for  now,  being  old,  sickly,  dis- 
graced, and  certain  to  go  to  death,  life  is  we&ri« 
some  unto  me."  The  gentle  James  had  the  bar- 
barity to  refuse  the  brief  respite ;  but  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  were  allowed^  or  mocured  from  the 
humanity  of  the  gaoler.  Sir  Walter,  instead  of 
being  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Gate-House  at  Westminster,  where,  in  the 
evening,  his  a£fectionate  wife  took  her  last  fare- 
well. On  parting,  she  told  him  that  they  had 
granted  her  the  fiivour  of  having  his  body.  '*  It 
is  well,  Bess,"  said  he,  smiling  at  the  conceit, 
^'  that  thou  may'st  dispose  of  that  dead  thou  had'st 
not  always  the  disposing  of  when  alive."  At  an 
early  hour  on  the  following  morning  (October  the 
29th)  he  was  waited  upon  by  Dr.  Tounson,  dean 
of  Westminster,  appointed  by  the  court  to  give 
him  ghostly  consolation;  for  he  was  not  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  minister.  This  dean  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament,  which  he  took  very  teverendy, 
declaring  that  he  forgave  all  men,  even  his  relative 
Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  who  had  so  basely  betrayed 
him.  It  has  been  well  said  of  Raleigh,  by  a  con- 
temporary, that  he  rather  loved  life  than  feared 
death — ^the  reverse  we  believe  being  generally  the 
case  with  inferior  minds.  He  would  have  lived 
on  for  the  beauty  of  this  visible  world,  of  which, 
as  a  traveller,  he  had  seen  so  much, — for  the 
science  and  the  literature  he  cultivated, — for  the 
grand  schemes  of  discovery  he  indulged  in  to  the 
last, — for  his  wife  and  dear  boy ;— but,  as  soon  as 
he  felt  his  doom  to  be  inevitable,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  meet  it  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 
He  breakfasted  heartily,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
after  it,  as  was  his  usual  practice,  and  when  they 
brought  him  a  cup  of  good  sack,  and  asked  him 
how  he  liked  it,  he  said,  gaily,  that  it  was  good 
drink  if  a  man  might  tiurry  by  it.  It  was  merci- 
fully arranged  at  court  that  he  should  be  beheaded 
instead  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
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At  tboot  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning'  he  wai 
conveyed  to  tiie  scaffold  erected  m  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster,  where  an  immense  crowd  was  col- 
lected, including  many  great  lords  and  courtiers, 
and  no  doubt  ladies — ^for  it  was  common  then  for 
high-bom  dames  to  attend  these  scenes  of  blood. 
There  was  so  great  a  press  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  shmfTs  and  their  men  could  get  him 
through.  When  Sir  Walter  was  upon  the  scaffold 
he  saluted,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  iht  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen.  He  then  began  to  speak, 
and,  perceiving  a  window  where  the  Lords  Arun- 
del, Northampton,  and  Doncaster  were  seated,  he 
said  he  would  strain  his  Toioe,  for  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  them  hear.  But  my  Lord  of  Arundel 
said,  **  Nay,  we  will  rather  come  down  to  the 
scafibld."  And  this  he  and  some  others  did ;  and 
then  Raleigh,  after  saluting  them  one  by  one,  con- 
tinued to  speak.  He  thanked  God  heartily  that 
he  had  brought  him  to  die  in  the  light,  and  not 
left  him  to  perish  obscurely  in  the  dark  prison  of 
the  Tower,  wliere  for  so  many  years  he  had  becai 
oppressed  with  many  miseries:  he  denied,  by  all 
his  hopes  of  salvation,  that  he  ever  had  any  plot 
or  intelligence  vrith  France ;  that  he  had  ever 
spoken  dishononrably  or  disloyally  of  his  sovereign. 
He  solemnly  asserted,  that  in  going  to  Guiana  he 
knew  that  the  mine  he  spoke  of  really  existed,  and 
that  it  was  his  fiill  intent  to  search  for  gold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  majesty  and  himself,  and  of  those 
that  ventured  wiUi  him,  together  with  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen.*  Then,  after  defending  himself 
at  some  length  against  other  charges— nw^r  once 
mentionina  the  enmiiy  of  the  Spaniards— he  spake 
about  the  fall  and  death  of  the  gallant  Es8ez,by  wtiich 
he  knew  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
which  (as  we  believe)  weighed  heavily  on  his  soul 
in  spite  of  his  denial  of  having  hastened  that  exe- 
cution. « It  doth  make  my  heart  to  bleed,**  said 
he,  '*  to  hear  that  such  an  impntation  should  be  laid 
upon  me ;  for  it  is  said  that  I  was  a  prosecutor  of 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  that  I  stood  in 
a  window  over  against  him  when  he  suffered  in 
the  Tower,  and  puffed  out  tobacco  in  disdain  of 
him.  I  take  God  to  witness  that  /  had  no  hand 
in  his  bloody  and  was  none  of  those  that  procured 
his  death.  1  shed  tears  for  him  when  he  died ; 
and,  as  I  hope  to  look  to  God  in  the  fiacc  here- 
after, my  Lord  of  Essex  did  not  see  my  face  when 
he  suffered  ;  for  I  was  afJEo*  off,  in  the  Armoury, 
where  I  saw  him,  but  he  saw  not  me.  I  was 
heartily  sorry  for  him,  though  I  confess  I  was  of  a 
contrary  fiction,  and  helped  to  pluck  him  down ; 
but  in  respect  of  his  worth  I  loved  him,  and  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  worse  with  me  when  he 
was  gone ;  for  I  got  the  hate  of  those  that  wished 
me  well  before ;  and  those  that  set  me  against  him 

•  Hm.  tarainf  to  the  Burl  of  Anradel.be  uid,  "  My  Lord,  being 
to  ihe  RsUery  of  my  ship,  at  ny  depanara.  I  remember  your  lord- 
Uip  took  mc  by  ihe  hand,  and  laid  you  would  request  one  thing  of 
iBc,  vhlch  was,  '  That  1  would  not  turn  pirate  when  I  got  abroad, 
&ad  that,  wbetber  1  made  a  good  voyage  or  a  bad.  I  shoidd  not  fall  to 
retoro  again  into  England  |>  which  I  then  promised  von,  and  gave 
joo  mj  lUUi  1  would,  and  so  I  have."  To  which  the  £arl  of  Arnndel 
•MWCTed  and  said,  **ltUtnie;  1  dowry  w«U  femembtr  it}  th«y 
««n  thetery  last  woidf  1  spdke  nnto  yott.'* 


afterwards  set  themselves  against  me,  and  were 
my  greatest  enemies.  My  soul  hath  many  timet 
since  been  grieved  that  I  was  not  nearer  to  him 
when  he  died;  because,  as  I  understood  after- 
wards, he  asked  for  me  at  his  death,  to  have  been 
reconciled  unto  me."  ♦  Then  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster asked  him  in  what  faith  he  meant  to  die  ; 
and  Raleigh  said  in  the  faith  professed  by  the 
church  of  England.  "  Then,  before  he  should  say 
his  prayers,  because  the  morning  was  sharp,  the 
sheriff  offered  him  to  bring  him  down  off  the 
scaffold  to  warm  himself  by  a  fire.  ^  No,  good 
Mr.  Sheriff,**  said  he,  ^  let  us  dispatch,  for  within 
this  quarter  of  an  hour  mine  ague  will  come  upon 
me,  and,  if  I  be  not  dead  before  then,  mine  enemies 
will  say  that  I  quake  for  fear.'*  So  he  made  a 
most  divine  and  admirable  prayer,  and  then  rose 
up  and  clasped  his  hands,  saying,  ^  Now  I  am 
going  to  G<n1.'*  He  then  took  his  leave  of  the 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  Though  so  ready 
to  die,  he  was  anxious  for  the  fame  that  should 
survive  him ;  and,  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  he  entreated  him  to  desire  the  king 
that  no  scandalous  writing  to  defame  him  might 
be  published  after  his  death.  He  poised  the  axe, 
felt  its  edge,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile,  **  This  ia 
a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  will  cure  all  diseases.'* 
He  laid  his  neck  aeross  the  block;  the  executioner 
hesitated;  ''What  dost  thou  fear?'*  said  he; 
^  strike,  man  !'*  The  headsman  struck,  and  at 
two  blows  severed  the  neck  of  the  soldier,  sailor. 


lave  aireaay  aimoea  ^  voi.  n.  p.  oooj  «•  a  remancaDie  loner 
f  Baleigh  to  Sir  Bobert  CecU,  recommending  that  minister 
lez  put  out  of  the  way.  Wo  here  gife  the  whole  of  that 
m  Murdin's  Burleigb  Papers.    It  is  generaUy  admitted  Uiat 


•  We  have  already  alluded  (Vol.  U.  p.  S66)  U  a  remarkable  letter 
written  by  Ba'  ••----•• 
to  get  Eisez  i 

episile.  from  Murk's  Burleigb  Papers.  It  is  generallT  i 
Essex  was  designated  under  the  nickname  of  BothweU :  **  I 
wise  enough  to  give  yoa  adTiee,  but  if  yon  take  it  for  a  good  counsel 
to  relent  towards  this  tyrant,  yon  will  repent  it,  when  it  shall  be  too 
late.  His  malke  is  flat,  and  will  not  evaporate  bv  anv  your  mild 
courses,  for  he  wlU  ascribe  the  alteration  to  her  m^|esty*s  pusillani- 
mity, and  not  to  yonr  good  nature,  knowing  that  yoa  woik  but  vpoa 
her  linmour,  and  not  out  of  any  love  towards  him.  The  less  von 
make  him.  the  less  he  shall  be  able  to  harm  you  and  youn.  Ana  if 
her  maies^s  Ihvour  fail  him.  ha  will  again  decline  to  a  common  pei^ 
son.  For.  after  revenges,  fear  them  not.  For  your  own  father,  that 
was  esteemed  to  be  the  contriver  of  Moribtk's  rain,  yet  his  son  fol- 
loweth  your  fat]ier*s  son  and  loveth  him.  Humours  of  men  succeed 
not.  but  grow  by  occasions,  and  aeddents  of  time  and  power.  Somer- 
set made  no  revenge  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  heirs.  North- 
umberlsnd  that  now  is  thinks  not  of  Batten's  issue.  KeUoway  lives 
that  murdered  the  brother  of  Horsey  ;  and  Horsey  let  him  go  by  aU 
his  lifetime.  1  eould  name  yon  a  thoosand  of  those ;  and,  therefore, 
after  fears  are  bnt  prophecies,  or  rather  coiOectnres,  fVom  caosee  re- 
mote. Look  to  the  present,  and  you  do  wisely.  His  son  shall  be 
the  youngest  earl  of  England  but  one }  and  if  his  fether  be  now  kept 
down.  Will  Cecil  shall  be  able  to  keen  as  many  men  at  his  heels  as 
he.  and  more  too.  He  may  also  matcn  in  a  better  house  than  his ; 
and  so,  that  fear  is  not  worth  the  fearing.  But  if  the  fether  oonthine, 
he  will  be  able  to  break  the  branches,  and  poll  up  the  tree,  root 
and  alU    Lose  not  your  advantage ;  if  you  do.  1  read  your  destiny. 

<«  Let  the  queen  hold  Bothwell  while  she  hath  him.  He  will  ever 
be  the  canker  of  her  estate  and  safety.  Princes  are  ket  by  security 
and  preserved  by  prevention.  I  have  seen  the  last  of  her  good  days 
and  all  ours  after  bis  liberty.*' 

Mr.  Tytler  and  other  writers  who  have  taken  a  mora  fiivoanlbte 
view  of  tne  moral  character  of  Baleigh  than  we  can  poesibly  adopt, 
have  raised  some  donbto  as  to  the  precise  date  of  this  letter  i  but  Uie 
date  signifles  litUe-it  may  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  Essex's 
first  disgrace,  or  at  the  Ume  of  his  second  imprisonment— it  matters 
not  when  it  was  written.  It  mav,  however,  be  argued  that  its 
design  was  to  reoommend,  not  the  putting  of  Essex  to  death,  but 
only  what  Baleigh  called  in  his  dying  speech  the  plucking  of  him 
down.  Some  of  the  words,  indeed,  seem  to  imply  that  the  earl's 
life  should  be  spared,  and  that  he  should  be  only  rednoed  to  a  safe 
insigniflcanee.  or  perhaps  kept  In  oonflnement.  But  even  this  inters 
preution  convicU  Baleigh  of  having  behaved  with  suflldent  ingrati- 
tude to  the  man  who  had  been  his  Mend.  We  believe,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  writings,  that  the  heart  of  Baleigh  was  chastened 
by  misfortune ;  that  he  came  out  of  the  Tower  a  much  better  man 
than  he  entered  it;  bat,topropoeehim  atany  neriodof  bii  life  aa  n 
high  mona  cxunple  nad  nodei,  fe  wone  than  ridfeuloQe. 
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statesman,  poet^the  universal  Raleigh,  who  was 
then  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age : — 

"  Even  taeh  is  Time,  ibatUlcet  on  trntt 

Oar  youth,  our  joyt*  our  all  w«  have. 
And  pay*  ui  bat  with  mg«  and  duit: 

Whok  in  the  dark  and  siUnt  grave. 
When  we  have  wanderM  all  oar  waya. 
Shuts  np  the  atory  of  oar  daysl*'* 

King  James  made  a  merit  of  this  execution  with 
the  court  of  Spain :  the  people  set  it  down  to  his 
eternal  disgrace. 

•  The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  soon  fol- 
lowed hy  that  of  Queen  Anne,  who  had  interceded 
warmly  but  in  vain  in  his  favour ;  and  by  a  war  into 
which  James  found  himself  dragged,  in  spite  of 
his  soul,  and  in  which,  though  it  was  conducted 
with  no  spirit,  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  miss 
the  genius  and  bravery  of  Raleigh. 

The  country  of  Bohemia,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  was  occupied  by  an  interesting 
people,  a  branch  of  the  great  Slavonian  family  of 
nations.  The  Cteches,  or  Bohemians  as  they  were 
cidled  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, and  were  governed  by  an  elective  king 
of  their  own  choosing  till  the  year  1526,  when  the 
house  of  Austria,  a  house  which  has  gained  more 
by  fortunate  marriages  than  by  arms,  obtained  the 
sovereignty  through  the  imion  of  Ferdinand  I.  with 
the  daughter  of  Lewis  II.  Long  before  this  event, 
sects  had  arisen  in  the  country  inimical  to  the  Church 
of  Rome :  Conrad  Stekna,  John  Milicz,  and  Mathias 
Janowa,  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  raised  their  voices  against  some 
fundamental  doctrines,  for  which  the  Pope  pro- 
ceeded against  them  as  heretics.  They  were  obliged 
to  seek  rdiige  in  Poland,  where  they  continued  to 
preach  their  doctrines,  which  were  not  eradicated 
w  Bohemia  by  their  persecution.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  our  unfortunate  King  Richard  II. 
married  a  Bohemian  princess,  the  good  Queen 
Anne,  as  she  was  called  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
English  people.  At  her  death  in  1394,  many  per- 
sons of  her  household  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  her  native  country,  returned  thither  and  con- 
tributed to  spread  the  doctrines  of  our  first  reformer 
WycliflFe.  At  the  same  period,  a  considerable  inter- 
course existed  between  the  universities  of  Prague 
and  Oxford ;  English  students  occasionally  fre- 
quented the  former — Bohemian  students  the  latter. 
Hieronymus  of  Prague,  the  friend  of  John  Huss, 
and  in  the  end  his  companion  at  the  stake,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  returned  from  Oxford  about  the  year 
1400.  He  probably  assisted  Huss  when,  shortly 
after,  that  reformer  translated  all  the  works  of  Wyc- 
liffe  which,  aided  by  the  preaching  of  Huss,  had 
a  much  greater  effect  in  Bohemia  than  in  England. 
Huss  was  burned  in  1414  by  sentence  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  but  his  opinions  survived  him, 
and,  when  Luther  began  his  great  work  about  a 
century  after,  the  majority  of  the  Bohemians  be- 
came ready  converts.  Their  religious  feelings 
allied  themselves  with  the   hereditary   hostility 

*  Ka1«igh*s  worki.  It  it  said  Ih&t  he  wrote  thcM  liaet  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  bit  Bible  the  night  before  his  execution. 


which  existed  between  the  Slavonian  and  the  Ger- 
man races,  and  with  their  nationality  and  jealousy 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  remained  steadfast 
in  its  attachment  to  the  Roman  church,  and  which 
was  not  very  scrupulous  in  performing  its  engage- 
ment to  maintain  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nation.*  There  followed  a  series  of  insur- 
rections and  sanguinary  conflicts ;  but  in  the  year 
1609,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  conceded  the  boon  of 
religious  freedom  to  Bohemia,  formally  acknow- 
ledging by  treaty  the  right  of  every  man  there  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way.  This  treaty  was  not 
very  religiously  observed  by  Rodolph's  successor; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
Protestant  Bohemians  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
simple  toleration :  their  aim  and  object  was  to  es- 
tablish their  own  faith  as  the  only  or  the  dominant 
church,  and  to  snatch  their  old  Slavonian  crown 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Tudesque  house  of  Austria 
— to  restore  the  nationality  in  all  respects.  The 
latter  aim  was  natural  and  honourable,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Protestant  Bohemians  had  not  all 
adopted  the  same  branch  of  the  Reformation ;  some 
were  Lutherans,  some  Calvinists;  and  these  sec- 
tions hated  each  other  as  much  as  they  did  the 
Pope  and  the  Devil.  The  Catholics  also  were  still 
numerous,  and  included  some  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies. Hence  the  national  cause  was  sacrificed,  for 
the  people  were  divided .  against  themselves.  The 
Calvinists,  the  most  numerous  or  the  boldest,  began 
the  quarrel  this  time  by  seizing  some  lands,  which 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  Prague  and 
the  Abbot  of  Brunaw,  to  build  Protestant  churches 
upon.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Abbot  appealed 
to  the  Emperor,  who  gave  a  decision  in  their  favour. 
Thereupon  the  Calvinists  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
deliberated  during  two  whole  days,  and  upon  the 
third  day  (the  23rd  of  May  1618)  they  repaired 
well  armed  to  the  castle  of  Prague,  where  the 
council  of  state  was  sitting,  and  after  some  alterca- 
tion flung  Martinitz  Slavatta  and  Philip  Fabricius, 
members  of  the  council  and  zealous  Papists,  out  of 
the  windows  into  the  castle  ditch.  The  Catholics 
said  that  the  lives  of  these  men  were  saved  by  a 
miracle,  but  it  appears  that  there  was  plenty  of 
mud  and  water  in  the  ditch,  so  that  they  fell  in  soil 
places.  Immediately  after  their  unceremonious 
ejection,  Count  Thurn,  the  leader  of  the  insurrec* 
tion,  delivered  a  spirited  harangue  to  the  people, 
telling  them  that  the  privileges  of  their  old  and  free 
kingdom  had  been  violated,  their  religion  made 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  princes  not  their  own, 
that  their  crown  had  been  converted  into  a  revenue 
and  inheritance  for  a  foreign  house,  that  the  sove- 
reign who  claimed  to  rule  over  Uiem  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  abhorrence  of  all  Protestants, 
and  was  governed  by  that  sort  of  religious  priests 
and  people,  who  detested,  with  an  equal  aversion, 
the  liberty  and  the  belief  of  the  Bohemians  ;  and 

*  Some  intereiting  information  regarding  the  hiiiory  of  reliirioB 
among  the  Hohomiant,  and  ottier  people  of  the  Slavoalan  atock,  haa 
been  recently  giTcn  by  Count  Valerian  Krasinnki.  a  Polish  exile,  in 
the  first  Tolume  of  his  "  Hialorical  Sketch  of  the  llise.  Vtogreu,  and 
Decline  of  the  lieformation  in  Poland.**    London*  1838. 
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he  ended  by  assuring  them  that  their  lot  was  drawn, 
that  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  liberty  or  the 
scaffold.  The  Calvinists  to  a  man  flocked  round 
the  national  banner ;  but  the  Lutherans  and  the  Ca- 
tholics remained  loyal  to  the  house  of  Austria,  or 
were  neutral.  In  a  very  short  time  most  of  the 
fortresses  were  taken,  two  armies  were  raised,  a 
manifesto  was  published,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment established.  The  old  Emperor  Matthias  of- 
fered an  amnesty,  and  proposed  that  the  grounds 
of  the  quarrel  should  be  referred  to  the  amicable 
arbitration  of  the  two  Catholic  Electors  of  Mentz 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  two  Protestant  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  the  Palatinate ;  but  the  Bohemians 
who  were  greatly  encouraged  by  seeing  the  insur- 
rection spread  into  the  provinces  of  Lusatia,  Sile- 
sia, and  Moravia,  rejected  the  proposal.  The  old 
Emperor  died  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  II.,  a  weak  and 
bigoted  prince.  The  Bohemians  reviving  the  old 
principle,  that  their  crown  was  elective,  that  their 
sovereign  was  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  offered 
the  dangerous  honour  to  two  of  the  princes  who 
hiid  been  selected  by  the  Emperor  as  arbitrators — 
first  to  John  George,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  refused 
it,  and  then  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  Palatine 
Frederick,  without  taking  counsel  of  his  honour, 
without  making  a  proper  estimate  of  his  means  to 
resist  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Catholics  and 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  blindly  counting  upon 
the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of 
England,  as  chief  of  the  Protestant  interests,  ac- 
cepted the  invitations  of  the  Bohemians,  or  rather 
of  the  Calvinist  insurgents,  hastened  with  his  family 
to  Prague,  and  was  crowned  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber 1619.*  Frederick  had  declared  that  the  finger 
of  God  was  made  visible  in  his  election  ;  the  Pro- 
testants abroad  considered  it  as  a  great  and  glorious 
victory  obtained  over  the  Papists,  and  the  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  Protes- 
tants of  England  were  disposed  to  view  it  in  the 
same  light  Nobody  looked  coolly  at  the  question 
as  a  political  one :  Abbot,  the  primate,  declared 
that  the  Palatine  ought  to  follow  where  God  led 
him,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  thought  that  a 
holy  war  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In  a  short 
time,  the  cry  for  war  spread  throughout  Scotland 
and  England,  and  became  louder  and  louder, 
when  news  arrived  that  immense  preparations 
were  making  by  the  Catholic  powers  to  drive  Fre- 
derick not  only  from  Bohemia,  but  also  out  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  James  was  astounded,  and 
gored  by  the  horns  of  several  dilemmas.  Could  he, 
who  had  declared,  written,  and  preached  against 
the  transfer  of  crowns  on  religious  pretexts,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  people  and  popular  revolutions, 
assist  the  Bohemians  against  their  lawful  sovereign 
lord  the  Emperor  ?  But  could  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  remain  quiet  and  see  his  son-in-law  ruined  ? 

•  FrnicTfek  did  >ot  even  wait  for  the  iHten  of  IIm  ambatiador  h« 
liad  dUpttlebed  to  Bngbad  to  congnlt  wMh  Jamet,  who  wisely  pro- 
phraied  fton  the  bofiimioii,  that  the  nndertakiBg  would  mkicany, 
aBdtevolTehbiOB4n-UwlB  ratal  and  diigraee.  . 
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the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  his  only  daughter 
swallowed  up  ?  Could  he,  as  a  Protestant  monarch, 
witness  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic  powers  ? 
But,  on  the  other  side,  what  sympathy  could  he  feel 
with  Calvinists  ?  If  he  assisted  his  son-in-law,  he 
should  lose  that  Spanish  daughter-in-law  elect, 
and  that  rich  dower,  his  heart  had  so  long  yearned 
after.  If  he  should  enter  into  the  war  without 
money  in  his  treasury,  without  ships  in  his  arse- 
nals, what  chance  had  he  of  success?  But  then, 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  inflamed  state  of  his  sub- 
jects* minds,  would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  try  to  re- 
main at  peace?  He  procrastinated,  equivocated, 
and  shuffled.  He  told  the  Protestant  envoys  firom 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  that  he  would  assuredly 
support  the  true  faith,  and  aid  his  dear  son  :  he  told 
Gondomar  that  the  Palgrave  was  a  villain,  a  usur- 
per, and  he  gave  his  royal  word  that  he  would  no'' 
assist  him  and  the  confederate  princes.  But  when, 
while  Frederick  was  in  his  new  kingdom,  the  Ca- 
tholics fell  might  and  main  upon  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, the  cry  of  indignation  in  England  was  so 
terrifying  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  something 
more  than  talk,  and,  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
his  principles,  he  thought  he  might  assist  his  son- 
in-law  in  his  own  patrimonial  states,  if  he  meddled 
not  with  Bohemia.  After  sending  ambassadors  to 
Brussels  and  Madrid  on  negotiations  that  proved 
altogether  fruitless,  he  raised  and  equipped  four 
thousand  volunteers,  who,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Essex,  and  Sir  Horatio 
Vere,  proceeded  by  Holland  and  the  Rhine  to  the 
Palatinate.  This  force  was  too  small  and  too  late 
to  be  of  much  service;  but  in  the  raising  of  it 
James  had  completely  exhausted  his  means  and 
his  credit,  and  he  found  himself  again  driven  to 
the  hard  necessity  of  thinking  about  a  parliament. 
A.D.  1621. — James  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  16th  of  January,  taking  care  to  give  in 
his  proclamation  as  many  unconstitutional  directions 
or  commands,  touching  what  sort  of  members  the 
people  should  elect,  as  he  had  done  in  1604.  At  the 
same  time,  he  warned  the  people  not  "  to  presume 
talk  or  write  saucily  of  the  arcana  imperii^  or  state 
affairs."*  The  session  did  not  actually  commence 
till  the  30th  of  January,  when  James  delivered 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  very  conciliatory  speech. 
He  well  knew  how  much  that  alliance  was  hated, 
and  he  asserted  that  he  had  no  particular  disposi- 
tion towards  Uie  Spanish  match ;  he  even  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  misled  by  evil  counsellors, 
"  that  bred  an  abruption,"  and  that  at  the  last  par- 
liament, "  there  came  up  a  strange  kind  of  beasts 
called  undertakers,  which  had  done  mischief."  He 
gave  promises  of  better  government  for  the  future, 
and  then  with  a  bold  hce  asked  for  liberal  sup- 
plies to  carry  on  war  in  the  Palatinate,  which  he 
said  he  was  determined  to  preserve  for  bis  son-in- 
law.  The  commons  were  readv  enough  to  vote 
supplies  for  this  popular  war, but.  Wore  giving  their 
money,  they  requested  the  King  to  be  more  riror- 
0U8  with  regard  to  the  Papists,  upon  whom  they 
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laid  the  blame  of  the  miscarriages  in  Bohemia,  and 
they  asked  satisfaction  for  the  imprisonment  of  four 
of  their  members  at  the  dose  of  the  last  parliament. 
James  promised  in  general  terms  to  attend  to  their 
requests  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  February  they  voted 
two  subsidies.     Then  he  told  them,  that  though 
the  supply  was  small,  he  preferred  it  to  millions, 
because  it  was  so  freely  given,  ahd  he  promised 
again  that  he  would  check  popery,  and  respect  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  parliament.    The  Commons 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  patent  monopolists, 
who  robbed  the  people,  and  shared  their  spoils  with 
the  government  or  with  the  courtiers.     Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  and  his  partner  Sir  Francis  Mitchell, 
a  justice  of  peace,  were  particularly  obnoxious. 
Mompesson,  seeing  that  the  Court  had  abandoned 
him  as  a  scape-goat,  fled  beyond  sea;  Mitchell 
was  taken,  voted  by  the  Commons  to  be  incapable 
of  being  in  the  commission,  and  sent  by  them  to 
the  Tower.     As  the  Lords  had  never  shown  any 
alacrity  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  Lower  House 
had  taken  all  this  upon  themselves,  and  in  so 
doing  had   clearly  exceeded    their    jurisdiction. 
Coke,  who  was  not  without  a  hope  of  implicating 
Bacon  with  Mompesson,  took  a  deal  of  trouble  with 
the  case,  and  proved  to  the  Commons  that  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  it  would  be  by  joining 
with  the  Lords  in  an  impeachment.  The  Commons 
then  requested  a  conference,  at  which  they  in- 
formed the  other  House  generally  as  to  the  offence ; 
and  then  the  Lords,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
enquiry,  and  becoming  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the 
parties,  sent  for  the  Commons  and  delivered  judg- 
ment, which  was,  that  Mompesson  and  Mitchell 
should  be  degradol  from  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
fined,  and  imprisoned.      James,  who  had  been 
frightened  out  of  endeavours  he  was  making  to 
save  them,  came  forward  to  express  his  detestation 
of  their  offence,  and  to  increase  the  severity  of  their 
punishment.     By  a  very  unusual  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  it  was  settled  that  Sir  Giles  should  be 
banished  for  life.     Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  At- 
torney-General, who  was  connected  with  the  illegal 
practices,  and  who  boldly  charged  Buckingham 
at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  with  being  a  partaker  in 
them,  was  condemned  to  two  heavy  fines  and  im- 
prisonment for  life.     The  ball,  once  set  a-going 
down  such  afoul  and  slippery  declivity,  was  not  likely 
to  stop  soon.   Sir  John  Bennet,  j  udge  of  the  preroga- 
tive court,  was  impeached  for  corruption  in  his  office ; 
and  Doctor  Field,  now  bishop  of  Landaff,  was  im- 
peached for  being  concerned  in  a  matter  of  bribery 
in  the  Chancery  Court.      The  Lord   Chancellor 
Bacon,  whose  own  hour  was  coming,  said  truly  that 
corruption  was  the  vice  of  the  time.     Within  not 
many  days  after.  Bacon  was  impeached  himself  for 
corruption  in  his  high  office.     Coke  took  a  promi- 
nent share    in  this  business;   but  Buckingham 
wanted  the  seals  for  his  creature,  Bishop  Williams. 
James  had  never  had  much  affection  for  Bacon, 
andy  even  if  that  wonderful  man  had  been  as  inno- 
cent as  he  was  notoriously  guilty,  he  would  have 
been  degraded.    A  report  of  a  committee  of  the 


Lower  House  to  enquire  into  abuses  in  the  coutIb 
of  justice,  recommended  proceedings  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Viscount  St.  Albans* — ^'*  a  man 
endued  with  all  parts  both  of  nature  and  art,"  said 
Sir  Robert  Phillips,  who  reported  for  the  commit- 
tee, **  as  that  I  will  say  no  more  of  him,  being  not 
able  to  say  enough ;"  (the  most  violent,  the  most 
incensed  at  his  dishonesty,  could  not  withhold  their 
admiration  of  his  genius ;)  and  the  Commons,  having 
been  told  by  the  Ring  to  proceed  fearlessly,  charged 
him  before  the  Lords  with  twenty-two  several  acts 
of  bribery  and  corruption.     A  constitutional  timi- 
dity, united  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  still 
more  perhaps,  the  certainty  that  the  Court  had  de- 
voted him  to  ruin,  made  Bacon's  heart  sink  within 
him.     He  took  to  his  bed,  wrote  an  affecting  letter 
to  the  Lords,  and  prayed  for  time  that  he  might 
recover  from  his  sickness,  and  prepare  his  defence. 
He  was  gratified  in  this  respect,  for  the  two  Houses 
adjourned  from  the  27th  of  M  arch  to  the  17th  of 
April.     In  that  interval,  the  falling  chancellor  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  King.     On  the  24th 
of  April,  a  week  after  the  re-assembling  of  parlia- 
ment, Bacon  sent  his  submission,  and  a  confession 
in  general  terms  to  the  Lords,  which,  it  appears, 
was  presented  by  Prince   Charles.     "  This  poor 
gentleman,"  writes  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  "  mounted 
above    pity,   fell  down  below  it :    his   tongue, 
that   was    the  glory  of  his    time  for  eloquence 
(that  tuned  so  many  sweet  harangues),  was  like 
a  forsaken  harp,  hung  upon  the  willows,  whilst 
the  waters  of  affliction  overflowed  the  banks.   And 
now,  his  high-flying  orations  are  humbled  to  sup- 
plications, and  thus  he  throws  himself  and  cause, 
at  the  feet  of  his  judges,  before  he  was  condemned." 
His  humble  submission   he  said,  came  from  a 
wasted  spirit  and  oppressed  mind,  from  the  midst 
of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction  as  a  mortal  man 
might  endure,  honour  being  above  life.    Still,  he 
continued,  he  found  gladness  in  some  things :  the 
first  being,  *'  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a  judge 
or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  protection  to 
him  against  guiltiness,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a 
golden  work.     The  next ;  after  this  example,  it  is 
like  that  judges  will  fly  from  anything  in  the  like- 
ness of  corruption  (though  it  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance) as  from  a  serpent;  which  tends  to  the 
purging  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  reducing  them 
to  their  true  honour  and  splendour.     And  in  these 
two  points,  (God  is  my  witness),  though  it  be  my 
fortune  to  be  the  anvil  upon  which  these  two  effects 
are  broken  and  wrought,  I  take  no  small  comfort." 
He  told  the  Lords,  his  "  judges,  under  God  and 
his  lieutenant"   (the   King),   that  he  understood 
some  justification  had  been  expected  from  him, 
but  that  the  only  justification  he  would  make  should 
be  out  of  Job,  and  that  he  should  justify  with  Joh 
in  these  words, — ^*  I  have  not  hid  my  sin,  as  did 
Adam,  nor  concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom." 
He  then  proceeded :—"  It  resteth  therefore,  that 
without  fig  leaves  I  do  ingenuously  confess  and 

•  Baoon  had  been.raiaed  to  the  Ittle  of  Viicormt  St.  Albans  on  th« 
27Ui  of  January  of  Uus  fame  year. 
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acknowledge  that,  having  underetood  the  particulars 
of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the  house,  but 
enough  to  inform  my  conscience  and  memory,  I 
find  matter  sufficient  and  full,  both  to  move  me  to 
desert  my  defence,  and  to  move  your  lordships  to 
condemn  and  censure  me.     Neither  will  I  trouble 
your  Lordships  by  singling  these  particulars,  which 
I  think  might  fall  off.     Quid  te  exempta  juvat 
sjnnis  de  milUbus  una?     Neither  will  I  prompt 
your  Lordships  to  observe  upon  the  proofs  where 
they  come  not  home,  or  to  scruple  touching  the 
credits  of  the  witnesses.     Neither  will  I  represent 
to  your  Lordships,  how  far  a  defence  might,  in 
divers  things,  extenuate  the  offence,  in  respect  of 
ehe  time  and  manner  of  the  guilt,  or  the  like  cir- 
comstances;^  but  only  leave  these  things  to  spring 
out  of  your  more  noble  thoughts,  and  observations 
of  the  evidence,  and  examinations  themselves,  and 
charitably  to  wind  about  the  particulars  of  the 
charge,  here  and  there,  as  God  shall  put  into  your 
minds,  and  to  submit  myself  wholly  to  your  piety 
and  grace."  Having,  as  he  said,  spoken  to  their  lord- 
ships as  judges,  he  would  say  a  few  words  to  them  as 
peers  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  his  cause 
to  their  noble  minds  and  magnanimous  affections. 
He  told  them  a  story  out  of  Livy,  to  show  that  the 
questioning  of  men  in  eminent  places  had  the  same 
effect  as  their  punishment;  adding,  "My  humble 
desire  is,  that  his  majesty  would  ta^e  the  seals  into 
his  hands,  which  is  a   great  downfal,  and  may 
serve,  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation  of  my 
faulu.*'    He  hoped  that  the  peers  "  would  behold 
their  chief  pattern,  the  king, — a  king  of  incompa- 
rable clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  inscrutable  for 
wisdom  and  goodness, — a  prince  whose  like  had 
not  been  seen  these  hundred  years, — a  prince 
who  deserved  to  be  made  memorable  by  records  of 
acta  mixed  of  mercy  and  justice."    "  And  your- 
selves/' continued  Bacon,  "  are  nobles  (and  com- 
passion ever  beateth  in  the  veins  of  noble  blood) 
or  reverend  prelates,  who  are  the  servants  of  Him 
that  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed  or  quench 
the  smoking  flax.    You  all  sit  upon  a  high  stage, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  change 
of  human  conditions,  and  of  the  fall  of  any  from 
high  place."     He  told  them  that  corruption  and 
bribery  were  the  vices  of  the  time,  and  that  any 
reform  would,  in  the  beginning,  be  attended  with 
danger.     *•  The  beginning  of  reformation,"  said 
he,  "hath  the  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of 
Bethesda;  for  that  had  strength  to  cure  him  only 
that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this  hath  strength  to 
hurt  him  only  that  is  first  cast  in ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  wish  it  may  stay  here,  and  go  no  farther.*' 
He  reminded  their  lordships  of  their  noble  feeling 
and  loving  affections  towards  him  as  a  member  of 
their  own  body,  and  concluded  his  remarkable 
letter  with  these  words  : — "  And  therefore  my 
humble  suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  my  penitent 
submission  may  be  my  sentence,  the  loss  of  my 

•  When  Uw  fierce  general  attack  flnt  began.  Bacon  wrote  to  the 
Itlng^--  I  hope  I  ahaU  not  be  foand  to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of 
»  eornipt  beait.  in  a  depraved  habit  of  UMng  rewanb  to  iiervert  jua- 
tiee,  hoverer,  1  may  be  tnS\,  and  pttHakt  ^O*  abutt  vf^»  tfnei." 


seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your  lordships  would 
recommend  me  to  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon 
for  all  that  is  past.  God's  holy  spirit  be  among 
you."*  But  the  lords  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
submission,  humble  as  it  was,  nor  with  this  general 
and  vague  confession ;  and  though  they  excused 
him  from  appearing  as  a  criminal  at  their  bar, 
they  exacted  from  him  a  distinct  confession  to  all 
the  charges  specifically  brought  against  him.  He 
then  wrote  and  signed  a  confession  of  particulars ; 
and  to  a  deputation  of  the  lords,  who  waited  upon 
him  to  know  whether  this  paper  was  his  own 
voluntary  act,  he  said,  with  tears,  •*  It  is  my  act, 
— my  hand, — my  heart  Oh,  my  lords,  spare  a 
broken  reed."  Our  own  hearts  ache  at  this  sad 
spectacle. 

On  the  30th  of  April  his  second  confession  was 
read  in  the  Lords,  who,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  in- 
formed the  Lower  House  that  they  were  ready  to 
pronounce  sentence  against  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, if  it  pleased  the  House,  with  the  Speaker, 
to  come  and  demand  judgment.  So  the  House 
went  up,  and  the  Speaker  demanded  judgment. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  (sitting  as  Speaker  in  the 
higher  House)  said  that  the  lords  had  duly  consi- 
dered of  the  complaints  presented  by  the  commons 
against  the  Lord  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  and  had  found  him  guilty, 
as  well  by  oath  of  witnesses  as  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, of  those  and  many  other  corruptions,  for 
which  they  had  sent  for  him  to  come  and  answer ; 
and  upon  his  sincere  protestation  of  sickness,  they, 
admitting  his  excuse  of  absence,  had  yet  notwith- 
standing proceeded  to  his  judgment,  namely, — 
That  he  be  fined  40,000/. ;  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  made  inca- 
pable to  bear  office  in  the  commonwealth ;  never 
to  sit  in  parliament ;  nor  to  come  within  the  verge, 
which  is  within  twelve  miles,  of  the  court.f  Bacon 
had  not  40,000/. — so  steadily  had  his  expense  kept 
pace  with  his  increasing  income  that  he  probably 
had  not  40,000  pence.  James  was  pleased  to 
remit  the  fine,  which  he  never  could  have  paid, 
and  to  liberate  him  from  the  Tower  after  a  fro 
forma  imprisonment  of  two  days.  Such  a  man 
could  not  be  without  his  friends  and  admirers — 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Edward  Sack- 
ville  and  others  adventured  to  speak  in  his  favour ; 
and,  apart  from  politicians  and  courtiers,  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  high  and  honest  minds  that 
revered  the  philosopher,  the  wit,  the  scholar, 
though  they  condemned  and  despised  the  chan- 
cellor. It  IS,  at  all  events,  a  sort  of  consolation  to 
know  that,  when  Bacon  took  his  departure  from 
the  verge  of  the  court,  a  beggared  and  disgraced 
man,  he  was  not  wholly  forsaken  even  in  that 
time-serving  generation.  On  that  day,  as  Prince 
Charles  was  returning  from  hunting,  '*  he  espied  a 
coach,  attended  with  a  goodly  troop  of  horsemen," 
who  it  seems  were  gathered  together  to  wait  upon 
the  chancellor  to  his  house  at  Gorhambury,  at  the 
time  of  his  declension.      At  which  the  prince 
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smiled;  •*Well,  dowc'what  we  can,"  said  he, 
"  this  man  scorns  to  go  out  like  a  snuff.***  He  had 
inscribed  his  name  on  the  scroll  of  the  immortals 
— ^he  had  written  his  sjeatest  works  before  his 
fall :  his  History  of  Henry  VH.,  and  some  other 
things,  were  produced  after  his  disgrace.  If  he 
had  satisfied  himself  with  these  ennobling  pursuits 
— ^if  he  had  remained  quiet  in  the  beautiful  soli- 
tudes of  Gorhambury,  which  lie  like  a  piece  of 
IParadise  under  the  ancient  town  of  St.  Alban's, 
he  would  have  risen  into  respect,  even  personally, 
from  the  moment  he  fell  from  power ;  but  so  mean 
was  this  great  man's  soul, — so  dependant  was  he 
for  his  gratifications  on  money,  and  place,  and 
court  honour,  Uiat  he  struggled  and  begged  inces- 
santly, and  wrote  the  most  humiliating  of  letters 
for  the  light  of  the  king's  countenance,  for  a  pen- 
sion, for  some  fresh  employment.  The  king,  the 
favourite  Buckingham,  the  prince,  received  these 
letters,  and  despised  the  man  that  could  write 
them.  At  times  his  baseness  and  flattery  were 
closely  allied  to  impiety.  He  wrote,  for  example, 
to  the  prince,  that  he  hoped,  as  his  father,  the  king, 
had  been  his  creator,  so  he,  the  son,  would  be  his 
redeemer.t 

The  Commons  had  scarcely  made  this  session 
memorable  by  the  impeachment  of  high  delin- 
quents, when  they  proceeded  to  make  it  disgrace- 
ful by  a  spiteful  and  meanly  tyrannical  prosecution 
— a  glaring  instance  of  vulgar,  savage  mtolerance. 
There  was  one  Edward  Floyde,  a  Catholic  of  good 
family,  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  for  debt  or  popery, 
or  both,  who  sorely  offended  Protestant  ears  by 
rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  Catholic  arms  against 
the  new  king  of  Bohemia,  or  by  saying,  simply 
(for  this  was  the  burden  of  the  matter),  that  Prague 
was  taken,  and  goodman  Palgrave  and  goodwife 
Palgrave  had  taken  to  their  heels.  For  this 
offence,  which  ¥ras  not  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
pettiest  court,  the  Commons,  in  a  headlong  fury, 
sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000/.,  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  in  three  different  places,  and  to  be 
carried  from  place  to  place  on  a  horse  without  a 
saddle,  and  with  his  face  turned  to  the  tail.  But 
the  next  day  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
delivered  a  message  from  the  king,  telling  the 
Commons  that  his  majesty  thanked  them  for  their 
zeal ;  but,  lest  it  should  transport  them  to  incon- 
veniences, he  would  have  them  reconsider  whether 
they  could  sentence  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  who  had  not  offended  against  their  house 
or  any  member  of  it ;  and  whether  they  could  sen- 
tence a  denybg  party  without  the  oath  of  wit- 
nesses.} His  majesty  further  reminded  them  that 
the  judicial  power  of  parliament  did  not  belong  to 
the  Commons  alone;  and  at  the  end  of  his  message 
he  desired  them  to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  leave  the  case  of  Floyde  in  his  hands. 
Nothmg  could  well  be  clearer  than  that  the  Com- 
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mons  had  exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  aa  they  had 
so  recently  done,  and  confessed  it,  too,  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson;  but,  now,  instead  of 
yielding  the  point,  they  debated  it  long  and  loudly, 
and  persisted  in  their  first  votes.  James,  who 
for  once  was  perfectly  right,  asked  them  to  show 
precedents— they  had  none  to  show.  The  Lords 
requested  a  conference ;  and  this,  with  the  decla- 
ration of  Noye,that  the  matter  of  judicature  clearly 
remained  with  the  Upper  House,  led  the  Commons 
to  yield.  The  difference  was  merely  between  the 
two  Houses — a  conflict  of  privileges :  but  Lords 
and  Commons  were  alike  ready  to  be  unmerciful 
to  the  poor  offender ;  and  the  Lords,  "  to  keep  up 
a  good  understanding  between  the  two  Houses," 
augmented  the  severity  of  the  original  sentence. 
The  fine  of  1000/.  was  raised  to  5000/.  Whipping 
at  the  cart's  tail  from  the  Reet  to  Westminster 
Hall  was  added  to  the  infamous  punishment  of  the 
pillory :  Floyde  was  to  be  degraded  from  hia  rank 
of  a  gentleman,  to  be  held  an  infamous  person, 
and,  as  a  climax  to  all  this  brutality  and  injustice,  he 
was  to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  life.  Prince 
Charles,  to  lus  honour,  interfered  and  obtained  the 
remission  of  the  whipping;  but  the  unfortunate 
man,  it  appears,  underwent  the  rest  of  the  atrocious 
sentence.  The  king  was  what  we  have  seen  ;  but, 
assuredly,  lords,  commons,  and  people,  had  yet 
much  to  learn, — ^had  yet  to  free  themselves  from 
some  of  the  worst  of  vices  ere  there  could  be  any 
rational  hope  of  true  liberty  and  good  government. 
In  the  whole  of  this  particular  business  the  blame 
rests  with  them ;  for  James  had  been  talked  into 
something  like  a  jealousy  of  his  own  son-in-law, 
who,  though  in  reality  rather  a  contemptible  person- 
age, was  constantly  represented  by  the  Calvinistic 
Puritans  aa  a  great  and  godly  prince,  the  champion 
of  the  true  faith ;  and  James  would  certainly  of 
himself  have  punished  no  man  for  talking  of  his 
defects  and  calling  him  goodman  Palgrave. 

The  king  considered  that  he  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  conciliate  the  Commons  in  this  session,  but 
still  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  voting  the  fresh 
supplies  which  he  needed.  Therefore,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  as  they  were  going  on  in  full  career  with 
other  bills  for  reformation  of  abuses,  for  the  check- 
ing of  popery,  &c.,  he  unexpectedly  announced  his 
intention  of  proroguing  the  parliament  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  Commons  petitioned  for  a 
longer  time.  The  king  offered  them  a  fortnight, 
which  they  considered  too  little ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  to  November,  by  commission, 
after  a  unanimous  declaration  made  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  entered  on  record  in  the  Journals,  of 
their  resolution  to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
palatinate.* 

It  was,  indeed,  time  to  be  stirring  if  they  meant 
to  keep  the  Palatine  from  utter  ruin.  In  the 
month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year  (1620) 
the  Imperialists  and  the  Spaniards,  commanded 
by  his  own  relative,  but  bitter  enemy  and  rival, 
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the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  by  the  famous  Tilly, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  him  in  the  neigh* 
bourbood  of  Prague,  drove  him  from  that  city, 
where  he  had  been  king  twelve  months  all  but 
three  days,  took  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  stand- 
ards, and  a  great  treasure  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
touch,  and  which,  if  properly  and  timely  employed, 
might  have  given  him  the  advantage  over  his  ene- 
mies. He  fled  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
Breslaw,  leaving  the  heads  of  his  party  in  Prague 
to  be  victims  to  their  enraged  enemies.  From 
Breslaw  he  got  to  Berlin,  and  thence  to  the  Hague 
in  Holland,  **  having  made  a  long  progress,  or 
rather  a  pilgrimage,  about  Germany."*  During 
this  flight  the  fair  and  captivating  Elizabeth  of 
England,  who  was  styled  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
when  she  could  no  longer  be  called  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  princes 
of  the  Protestant  union,  to  whom  the  Palatine  had 
intrusted  the  defence  of  his  patrimonial  possessions 
during  his  absence  in  Bohemia,  were  no  match  for 
the  great  Italian  general  Spinola,  with  his  army 
of  *'  old  tough  blades'^t  and  veteran  commanders. 
They  lost  town  after  town,  and  were  constantly 
outmanoeuvred  or  beaten  by  very  inferior  forces. 
The  4000  English  were  far  too  few»  and  their 
generals  too  unskilful,  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
war.  The  petty  princes  were  jealous  of  each 
other;  they  acted  upon  no  one  concerted  plan  of 
operations ;  and  when  they  were  all  put  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  they  began  to  abandon  as  hopeless 
the  cause  of  the  Palatine,  who  soon  found  himself 
left  alone  in  the  war,  with  no  other  means  at  his 
disposal  than  the  weak  English  force  and  two  free 
corps  commanded  by  a  younger  son  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  Count  Manafeldt.  The  English 
threw  themselves  into  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  and 
Frankendael.  Brunswick  and  Mansfeldt  carried 
on  a  very  irr^ular,  partisan-like  warfare.  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  one  of  the  envoys,  said 
plainly,  that  the  English  army  should  have  been 
greater  or  none  at  all ;  but  James  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  steady  wish  to  increase  it.  He 
fondly  fancied  that  he  could  reinstate  his  son-in- 
law,  and  make  up  all  those  differences, — which  even- 
tually ran  into  the  "Thirty  Years' War,**  the  start- 
ing point  being  Bohemia, — by  his  admirable  skill  in 
diplomacy ;  and  he  continued  to  send  ambassadors 
in  all  directions,  with  instructions  that  were  very 
minute  and  deeply  laid,  but  frequently  contradic- 
tory the  one  to  the  other.  The  earls  of  Essex  and 
Oxford,  who  had  returned  from  the  palatinate, 
said  that  the  only  way  to  recover  that  country  was 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  the  English  people  not  only 
believed  them,  but  joined  in  their  complaints  that 
the  money  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  retrieving 
the  national  honour  was  wasted  in  inglorious 
idlings.  The  discontents  of  these  two  noble  com- 
manders, and  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  gave 
Tiseto  a  great  political  novelty — a  spirited  opposi- 
tion to  the  court  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
During  the  recess,  James,  acting,  it  is  said, 
•  How«U.  t  Id. 


under  the  advice  of  Bishop  Williams,  to  whom,  to 
the  great  vexation  of  all  lawyers,  he  had  given  the 
seals,  abolished,  |by  proclamation,  thirty-six  of  the 
most  oppressive  of  the  patents  and  monopolies,  and 
adopted  certain  regulations  meant  for  the  improve- 
ment and  protection  of  foreign  commerce.  These 
measures  were  calculated  to  put  the  Commons  and 
the  nation  in  good-humour ;  but  other  circumstances 
had  happened  that  tended  to  produce  a  very  dif- 
ferent effect.  The  pirates  of  Algiers  and  other 
ports  on  the  African  coast  had  for  some  years  been 
very  troublesome  to  all  the  flags  of  Europe.  Se- 
veral English  ships  trading  to  Smyrna  had  been 
plundered,  and  occasionally  the  Corsairs,  issuing 
from  the  Mediterranean,  had  made  prizes  on  the 
coast  of  England,  and  had  carried  off  people  into 
slavery  from  the  coast  of  Ireland.  James  pro- 
posed that  the  different  Christian  powers  should 
unite  to  destroy  the  pirates'  chief  nest,  Algiers,  and 
bum  all  their  ships.  Spain,  whose  subjects  had 
suffered  most,  engaged  to  co-operate ;  but  when 
the  time  came,  they  fell  short  of  the  promised  sup- 
ply, and  Sir  Robert  Mansell  sailed  to  Algiers  with 
an  insufficient  force  and  a  cramped  commission, 
by  which,  it  should  appear,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
timid,  needy  king  of  England  not  to  risk  his  ships. 
On  the  24th  fof  May  Mansell  sailed  up  to  the 
port,  and  the  English  sailors  soon  set  fire  to  the 
ships  and  galleys;  but  they  had  scarcely  retired 
when  the  Algerines,  assisted,  it  is  said,  by  a 
"  cataract  of  rain  which  hindered  the  working  of 
the  English  fire-works,"  put  out  the  flames,  re- 
covered their  ships,  brought  down  artillery, 
mounted  batteries  on  the  mole,  and  threw  booms 
across  the  harbour-mouth.  We  may  safely  cal- 
culate that  Mansell  did  not  much  expose  himself 
or  his  fleet,  for  he  lost  only  eight  men  m  the  whole 
affair,  and  brought  back  all  his  ships  undamaged ; 
in  fact  he  did  not  renew  the  attack,  and  all  the 
Algerine  ships  were  saved  with  the  exception  of 
two  that  were  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.*  This 
was  clearly  another  case  where  more  ought  to 
have  been  done  or  .'nothing  at  all.  The  pirates 
turned  their  whole  fury  against  the  flag  of  James, 
and,  within  a  few  months,  thirtv-five  English 
merchantmen  were  captured  by  them,  and  the 
crews  sold  as  slaves.  The  country  was  filled  with 
bitter  and  just  complaints,  when,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  parliament  re-assembled.  The 
king  lay  at  Royston  under  a  real  or  feigned  sick- 
ness ;  but,  by  his  orders,  Lord  Digby,  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Houses,  explained  his  bootless 
embassies  into  Germany  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  he  plainly  hinted  was  now  hope- 
less unless  by  means  of  English  arms  and  English 
money.  There  were,  he  said  (with  a  very  con- 
siderable exaggeration),  yet  21,000  men  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  16,000  under  Count  Mansfeldt, 
and  5000  Englishmen,  now  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  who  would  cer* 
tainly  mutiny  imless  they  got  their  pay.  But 
money  for  other  purposes,  and  more  men,  were 
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needed  immediately,  and,  if  they  were  not  sent, 
his  lordship  saw  no  chance  of  success.  Lord  Cran- 
field,  the  treasurer,  told  the  Commons  that,  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  force  in  that  country  for  one 
year  would  require  900,000/. :  all  that  the  Com- 
mons would  vote  was  one  suhsidy,  which  would 
make  about  70,000/. !  We  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised at  this  parsimony ;  they  had  every  ground 
for  believing  Uiat  the  money  would  have  been 
applied  to  other  purposes  than  the  Protestant  war; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  kept  up  by  the  court, 
they  knew  that  James  was,  at  the  very  moment, 
engaged  in  a  treaty  with  Spain  to  get  for  his  son  a 
Catholic  wife,  which,  according  to  most  of  them, 
would  be  a  bringing  back  of  Antichrist  into  the 
kingdom.  And,  indeed,  it  required  some  uncom- 
mon faculty  to  discover  how  James  should  wage  a 
fierce  war  with  the  whole  House  of  Austria  (for 
Spain  had  been  as  active  as  the  emperor  against 
his  son-in-law)  and  intermany  with  diat  House  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  Commons,  moreover, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Lords,  were  exasperated  by 
fresh  stretches  of  the  prerogative.  Since  the 
adjournment  the  Earls  of  Oxfoi^  and  Southampton, 
Sutcliff,  Dean  of  Exeter,  Brise,  a  Puritan  preacher. 
Sir  Christopher  Neville,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who 
was  a  bold-spoken  member  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  the  great  constitutional  lawyer  and  antiquary 
Selden,  who  had  been  in  prison  before  for  differing 
in  opinion  with  the  king  and  the  bishops  in  the 
matter  of  tithes,  had  all  been  arbitrarily  arrested ; 
and  Coke,  whose  patriotic  vigour  increased  with 
his  years  and  his  disappointments  at  court,  and  who 
bad  boldly  espoused  the  country  party — as  the 
popular  party  was  called — in  the  preceding  session, 
nad  been  exposed  to  a  prosecution  for  yarious 
offences  and    malpractices  committed  when   he 


was  a  judge.*  It  was  felt  by  the  Commons  that 
all  this  severity  had  been  provoked  by  the  ex- 
pression of  liberal  opinions;  and,  putting  aside 
Coke,  though  not  until  they  attempted  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  him,  they  stood 
by  the  only  other  member  of  their  House,  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  (against  whom  there  were  no  legal 
proceedings),  and,  as  he  was  sick  in  bed,  they  sent 
two  members  to  wait  upon  him  and  hear  from  his 
own  mouth  the  cause  of  his  arbitrary  arrest,  giving 
no  credit  whatever  to  the  declaration  of  Secretary 
Calvert,  that  he  had  not  been  committed  for  any 
parliamentary  matter.  Together  with  intelligence 
of  these  proceedings,  James  received  information 
respecting  a  petition,  proposed  by  Coke  in  the 
Commons,  against  the  growth  of  popery  and  the 
Catholic  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (though 
Spain  was  not  named,  she  was  clearly  designated, 
and  set  down  as  the  worst  enemy  of  England  and 
Protestantism),  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  the  Palatinate — an  unreasonable 
prayer  when  they  would  not  trust  the  king  with 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  that  war.  The 
petition  encountered  a  strong  opposition  in  the 
House ;  those  who  supported  it  were  fain  to  agree 
to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  that  "  they  did  not 
mean  to  press'  on  the  king's  most  undoubted  and 
royal  prerogative;"  and  it  neither  passed  nor  was 
very  likely  to  pass  when  James,  proud  of  his  find- 
ing the  Commons  in  error  in  two  cases  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  inflated  by  his  extravagant  notions 
of  prerogative,  and  enraged  and  transported  out  of 
all  discretion  by  this  bold  intermeddling  with  his 
arcana  imperii^  addressed  a  most  absolute  letter 

•  It  b  Mid  that  hit  wife,  the  implacable  Lady  Hatton.  did  her 
beit  to  bring  on  this  prosecution,  and  that  she  wag  privatelT  assisted 
by  Bacon,  to  whom  she  was  bound,  even  in  his  disgrace*  by  a  com- 
munity of  hatred  against  Coke. 
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to  Sir  Thomas  RicbardBon,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  by  divers  reports, 
to  our  great  grief,  that  our  distance  from  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  caused  by  our  indisposition  of 
health,  hath  emboldened  the  fiery  and  popular 
spirits  of  some  of  the  Commons  to  argue  and  debate 
publicly  of  matters  far  above  their  reach  and  ca- 
pacity, tending  to  our  high  dishonour  and  breach 
of  prerogative  royal.  These  are,  therefore,  to  com- 
mand you  to  make  known^  in  our  name,  unto  the 
House  that  none  therein  from  henceforth  do 
meddle  with  anything  concerning  our  government, 
and  deep  matters  of  state;  and,  namely,  not  to 
deal  with  our  dear  son's  match  with  the  daughter 
of  Spain,  nor  to  touch  the  honour  of  that  king,  or 
any  other  of  our  friends  and  confederates ;  and 
also  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's  particulars, 
which  have  their  due  motion  in  any  of  our  ordinary 
courts  of  justice.  And  whereas  we  hear  they  have 
sent  a  message  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  know  the 
reasons  of  his  late  restraint,  you  shall,  in  our  name, 
resolve  them,  that  it  is  not  for  any  misdemeanor  of 
his  in  parliament ;  but,  to  put  them  out  of  doubt  of 
any  question  of  that  nature  that  may  arise  among 
them  hereafter,  you  shall  resolve  them,  in  our 
name,  that  we  think  ourself  very  free  and  able  to 
punish  any  man's  misdemeanors  in  parliament,  as 
well  during  their  sitting  as  after ;  which  we  mean 
not  to  spare  hereafter  upon  any  occasion  of  any 
man's  insolent  behaviour  there  that  shall  ht 
ministered  imto  us:  and  if  they  have  already 
touched  any  of  these  points  which  we  have  for- 
bidden, in  any  petition  of  theirs  which  is  to  be 
sent  to  us,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  tell  them 
that,  except  they  reform  it  before  it  comes  to  our 
hands,  we  will  not  deign  the  hearing  nor  answer- 
ingofit.'* 

The  House  received  this  letter  with  less  warmth 
than  might  have  been  expected,  but  they  were 
unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  in  their  resolution  to  dis- 
approve of  and  resist  the  propositions  it  contained. 
They  drew  up  a  remonstrance  in  firm  but  mild 
and  respectful  language,  telling  the  king  that  they 
could  not  conceive  how  his  honour  and  safety,  or 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  could  be  matters  unfit  for 
their  consideration  in  parliament,  and  asserting 
their  undoubted  right  of  liberty  of  speech  as  an 
inheritance  received  from  their  ancestors.  James 
replied  at  length,  showing  them  how  unfit  they 
were  for  entering  on  high  matters  of  government, 
and  criticising  the  language  of  their  remonstrance. 
In  the  end  he  told  them  that,  although  he  could 
not  allow  of  the  style  of  calling  their  privileges  an 
undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but  could  rather 
have  wished  that  they  had  said  that  their  pri- 
vileges were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission 
of  his  ancestors  and  himself,  yet,  as  long  as  they 
contained  themselves  within  the  limits  of  their 
duty,  he  would  be  as  careful  of  their  privileges  as 
of  his  own  prerogative,  so  that  they  never  touched 
on  that  prerogative,  which  would  enforce  him  [or 
any  just  king  to  retrench  their  privileges.    This 


was  bringing  matters  to  an  issue:  this  was  an 
explicit  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  that 
the  privileges  of  parliament  existed  only  by  suf- 
france,  or  depended  entirely  upon  what  the  court 
might  choose  to  consider  good  behaviour.  The 
assertion  exasperated  the  House  beyond  measure, 
and  Secretary  Calvert  and  other  ministers  or 
courtiers  vainly  attempted  to  pacify  them  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  king's  expressions  were  incapable 
of  defence,  and  calling  them  a  mere  slip  of  the 
pen.  James,  in  a  fright,  wrote  a  letter  to  Calvert 
to  qualify  what  he  had  said ;  but,  even  in  this  con- 
ciliatory epistie,  he  could  not  abstain  from  re- 
asserting mat  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
House  were  not  of  undoubted  right  and  inherit- 
ance unless  they  were  so  from  their  being  granted 
by  the  grace  and  favour  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne :  and  therefore,  on  the  memorable  18th  of 
December,  a  day  which  forms  an  era  in  constitu- 
tional history,  they  drew  up  the  following  pro- 
testation : — 

*^  The  Commons,  now  assembled  in  parliament, 
being  jusUy  occasioned  thereunto,  concerning 
sundry  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  parliament,  amongst  others  not  herein 
mentioned,  do  make  this  protestation  following :-« 
That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects 
of  England;  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent 
afllairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws,  and  redress 
of  mischiefs  and  grievances,  which  daily  happen 
within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter 
of  counsel  and  debate  in  parliament;  and  that,  in 
the  handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses, 
every  member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  fireedom  of  speech  to  propound, 
treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same : 
that  the  Commons  in  parliament  have  like  liberhr 
and  freedom  to  treat  of  those  matters,  in  sucn 
order  as,  in  their  judgments,  shall  seem  fittest; 
and  that  every  such  member  of  the  said  House 
hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprison- 
ment, and  molestation  (other  than  by  the  censure 
of  the  House  itselQi  for  or  concerning  any  bill, 
speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or 
matters  touching  the  parliament  or  parliament 
business ;  and  that,  if  any  of  the  said  members  be 
complained  of  and  questioned  for  anything  said  or 
done  in  parliament,  the  same  is  to  be  showed  to 
the  king,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  Com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament,  before  the  king 
give  credence  to  any  private  information."  After 
a  long  and  spirited  achate  (it  lasted  till  the  unusual 
hour  of  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  being  carried  on 
even  by  candle-light!*)  the  (commons  entered  this 
protestation  in  their  journals,  ^  as  of  record." 

James's  wrath  overcame  hk  caution  and  coward- 
ice, and  he  forgot  that  he  was  reported  sick :  he 
rode  up  to  London  foaming  or  slavering  at  the 

•  This  if  oni  of  th«  MtUatt  iaitaaoet  of  •  debate  by  eandle-light. 
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mouthy — ^prorogued  parliament, — ordered  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  hring  him  the  jour- 
nals,— erased  the  famous  protestation  with  his 
own  royal  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  of 
the  land  and  a  full  assembly  of  the  council, — com- 
manded an  act  of  council  to  be  made  thereon,  and 
what  he  had  done  to  be  entered  in  the  council- 
book, — and  a  few  days  after  (on  the  6th  of  January, 
1622,)  dissolved  the  parliament  by  an  insulting 
proclamation,  taking  care,  however,  to  inform  his 
subjects  that,  though  this  late  parliament  had 
offended  him  with  their  evil-tempered  spirit,  he 
should  be  glad  to  call  another  on  the  first  con- 
yenient  occasion,  and  that  he  intended  to  govern 
well  in  the  interval.* 

The  first  act  the  king  did  to  make  good  his 
promise  to  govern  well  was  to  commit  Coke  and 
Sir  Robert  Phillips  to  the  Tower,— Mr.  Selden, 
Mr.  Pym,  and  Mr.  Mallery  to  other  prisons, — and 
to  send  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crew,'  Sir 
Nathaniel  Rich,  and  Sir  James  Parott  on  a  com- 
mission into  Ireland,  as  a  sort  of  a  cover  for  banish- 
ment. It  was  evident  to  every  one  that  the  offence 
of  these  men  was  their  'free  conduct  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Selden,  who  was 
not  a  member,  conversations  ont-of-doors  or 
writings  in  support  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  an  opposition  party 
had  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  therefore 
several  of  the  peers  were  called  before  the  privy 
council,  and  one  or  two  of  them  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Charles  was  rather  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  this  most  significant  session  ;  but,  if  so,  he 
certainly  had  neither  the  good  sense  nor  the  good 
fortune  to  understand  its  meanings  and  indications, 
or  to  perceive  the  great  changes  men's  minds  were 
undergoing, — the  mighty  events  that  were  indeed 
casting  their  shadows  before  them. 

The  day  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament  had 
well-nigh  been  that  of  the  mortal  dissolution  of 
King  James,  for  "  he  rode  by  coach  to  Theobald's 
to  dinner,  and,  after  dinner,  riding  on  horseback 
abroad,  his  horse  stumbled  and  cast  his  majesty 
into  the  New  River,  where  the  ice  broke,  and  he 
fell  in,  so  that  nothing  but  his  boots  was  seen. 
Sir  Richard  Yong  was  next,  who  alighted,  went 
into  the  water,  and  lifled  him  out.  There  came 
much  water  out  of  his  mouth  and  body ;  but  his 
majesty  rode  back  to  Theobald's,  went  into  a  warm 
bed,  and  did  well."t 

A.D.  1622-3. — At  this  time  the  popular  feeling 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  misfortunes  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  king's  daughter,  which,  by  a  little  ex- 
aggeration, were  heightened  into  a  wonderiiilly 
dramatic  interest  The  young  and  the  brave  de- 
clared themselves  her  champions,  and  troubled 
James  with  their  enthusiasm.  "  The  Lieutenant 
of  the  Middle  Temple  played  a  game  this  Christ- 

•  Rymer.— Rashworlh^M-Pail.  IlitL— Coke.— Carto, 
4  The  Rev.  Joseph  Uende.  or  Mode  (a  great  news  (:pl]ector)«  to 
Sir  Mtftia  StateTUie,w£ir  ^tnry  SiUs^  Orig,  IfU^l^ 


mas  time,  whereat  his  majesty  was  highly  dis- 
pleased. He  made  choice  of  some  thirty  of  the 
civilest  and  best-fashioned  gentlemen  of  the  House 
to  sup  with  him,  and,  being  at  supper,  took  a  cup 
of  wine  in  one  hand,  and  held  his  sword  drawn  in 
the  other,  and  so  began  a  health  to  the  distressed 
Lady  Elizabeth;  and,  having  drunk,  kissed  his 
sword,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  it,  took  an  oath 
to  live  and  die  in  her  service ;  then  delivered  the 
cup  and  sword  to  the  next,  and  so  the  health  and 
ceremony  went  round."*  Every  step  that  the 
Palatine  took  was  a  blunder,  and  James  could  do 
little*  for  him  but  send  more  ambassadors.  His 
relation,  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  no  longer  able 
or  willing  to  do  him  service ;  and  the  Dutch,  who 
were  said  to  have  contributed  to  all  his  troubles, 
by  urging  him  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
could  not  do  much  by  themselves.  The  Catholics 
of  Antwerp  turned  all  these  illustrious  parties  into 
ridicule  in  their  public  theatres.  A  courier  came 
puffing  on  the  stage  with  cries  of  "  News ! — great 
news !"  Upon  being  asked  what  news  ?  he  replied 
that  the  Count  Palatine  was  likely  to  have  a  for- 
midable army  soon,  for  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
to  send  him  a  thousand,  the  Hollanders  ten  thou- 
sand, and  the  King  of  England  a  hundred  thousand. 
Thousands  of  what?  asked  the  bystanders  ?  Oh ! 
said  the  courier,  the  King  of  Denmark's  are  red 
herrings,  the  Hollanders'  are  Dutch  cheeses,  and 
the  King  of  England's  are  ambassadorB.t  At  the 
same  time  they  pictured  King  James  at  one  place 
with  a  scabbard  without  a  sword ;  in  another  with 
a  sword  which  nobody  could  pull  out  of  its  sheath, 
though  many  kept  tugging  at  it.  In  Brussels 
they  painted  him  with  his  pockets  turned  inside 
out,  and  his  purse  empty ;  and  at  Antwerp  they 
drew  a  large  caricature,  representing  the  ex-queen 
of  Bohemia  trudging  on  foot  with  her  child  on  her  ! 
back,  and  her  father.  King  James,  carrying  her 
cradle  after  her :  and  all  these  caustic  specimens 
of  art  had  stinging  mottos,  aimed  more  particularly 
at  his  sacred  majesty. 

The  French,  out  of  their  ancient  rivalry  and 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  their  love  of 
war,  would  have  been  disposed  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  dispossessed  prince ;  butHheir  young  king,  like 
our  old  king,  was  niled  by  a  despicable  favourite  :$ 
their  court  was  occupied  by  profligate  intrigues 
and  selfish  factions ;  and  their  country  was  again 
the  scene  of  a  civil  and  religious  war,  for  the 
Huguenots  about  this  time  rushed  or  were  driven 
into  open  hostilities.  Instead  of  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  lead  an  army  to  the  Rhine,  Louis  XIII. 

•  Id.  Id.->Tn'thU  same  letter  Meade  telli  another  story,  not  less 
amnsinK.  "  The  Rentlomm  of  Gray's  Inn,  tu  mahe  an  end  of 
Chrifitrons  on  Twelfth  Mght,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  ni|rht,  shot  off 
all  the  chambers  (small  pieces  of  ordnance)  they  had  borroiied 
from  the  Tower,  being  as  many  as  filled  four  carts.  The  king  awa- 
kened with  this  noise,  started  out  of  his  bed.  and  cried  "  treason ! 
treason  T  The  city  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  whole  eonrt  almost  in 
arms;  the  Earl  df  Arundel  running  to  the  ^bed>chamber  with  hit 
sword  drawn,  as  to  rescue  the  king's  person." 

i  Howell's  Letters. 

t  His  fkrourite  was  one  Monsieur  de  Lnynes,  who,  in  his  non-age, 
gained  much  upon  the  king  by  roakinf  hawks  to  fly  at  all  little  birds 
in  his  gardens,  and  by  making  some  of  those  catch  butterfli«w— Z4/# 
qfSdwoT^  Lord  Htrhert  qfChtrhiry.wrUUu  hy  AfUfcJT. , 
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ttw  himself  compelled  to  lay  siege  to  his  own 
cities  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  French  Pro- 
testants, as  usual,  applied  to  England  for  assist- 
ance i  hut  ail  that  James  could  do  for  them  was 
to  transmit  a  few.  diplomatic  messages  to  their 
young  king.  The  French  ministers  told  him,  in 
return,  that  before  he  interfered  with  their  persecu- 
tions of  Protestants,  he  would  do  well  to  leave  off 
persecuting  his  own  Catholic  subjects  :  and  when 
the  ambassador.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  became 
importunate,  hoping  that,  when  they  had  esta- 
blished peace  at  home  by  toleration,  they  would  be 
the  more  easily  disposed  to  assist  the  palatine,  the 
favourite  Laynes  told  him  that  they  would  have 
none  of  his  advice,  and  that  they  did  not  fear  his 
master.*  The  Catholic  priests,  or  at  least  such 
of  them  as  were  about  the  court,  urged  on  the  war 
against  those  of  the  religion  ;  and  Uie  king's  con- 
fessor *'made  a  sermon  upon  the  text  that  we 
should  forgive  our  enemies;  upon  which  argument, 
having  said  many  good  things,  he  at  last  distin- 
guished foi^veness,  and  said,  we  were  indeed  to 
forgive  our  enemies,  but  not  the  enemies  of  God, 
such  as  were  heretics,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  religion;  and  that  his  majesty,  as  the  most 
Christian  king,  ought  to  extirpate  them  wheresoever 
they  could  be  found."t  This  was  atrocious;  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  scarcely  a  better  spirit 
on  our  side  the  Channel. 

The  Count  Mansfeldt,  and  Prince  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  after  maintaining  a  wild  sort  of  war, 
more  on  their  own  account  than  on  that  of  the  ex- 
King  of  Bohemia,  evacuated  the  Palatinate,  and 
took  service  with  the  Dutch ;  and  James,  who 
found  it  burdensome  to  pay  the  garrison,  and  who 
wished  to  propitiate  his  Catholic  majesty,  delivered 
up  Frankendael  to  the  Spaniards,  upon  their  pro- 
mise of  restoring  it  if  a  satisfactory  peace  were  not 
concluded  in  eighteen  months.  The  emperor  had 
already  given  the  greater  part  of  the  Palatine's 
territories  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
formerly  invested  with  the  electorate  by  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon.  Without  kingdom  or  electo- 
rate, without  a  province,  without  a  house  or 
home  of  his  own,  the  luckless  Palatine,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  was  left  to  subsist  at  the  Hague 
upon  a  Dutch  pension.  But  the  Solomon  of  his  age, 
his  loving  father-in-law,  who  found  a  gratification 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy,  and  who  was 
little  touched  by  his  disgrace,  saw  elevation  in  this 
depression — ^a  light  in  all  this  darkness.  He  had 
done  the  will  of  Spain  in  many  things ;  he  was  do- 
ing it  in  more,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  civil  war  at 
home;  and  he  deluded  himself  with  imagining 
that,  with  his  own  consummate  skill  and  coolness, 
he  had  at  last  removed  all  obstacles  to  the  Spanish 
match,  and  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  would  be 
followed  by  the  entire  restitution  of  the  Palatinate 
to  his  son-in-law.  Philip  III .  had  died  in  the  month 
of  March,  1621,  and  Imd  been  succeeded  bv  his 
son  Philip  IV.,  brother  to  the  intended  bride  of 

*  Life  or  Edwaxd  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  written  bj  hineeit 
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Prince  Charles.  The  Lord  Digby,  now  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  special  ambassador  to  the  young  sove- 
reign, reported  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  match, 
but  that  Philip  could  not  marry  his  sister  to  a  Pro- 
testant without  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and 
a  full  assurance  that  she  should  be  left  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her  own  conscience  and  her  own  religion 
in  England.  Gondomar,  who  had  returned  from 
London  to  Madrid,  to  forward,  as  he  said,  the  plans 
and  wishes  of  his  royal  friend  and  boon  companion, 
gave  equally  hopeful  assurances.  In  fact,  the  King 
of  Spain  applied  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation.  James, 
impatient  of  delay — and  the  churchmen  of  Rome 
were  seldom  quick  in  these  matters — dispatched  an 
agent  of  his  own  (Mr.  George  Gage)  to  the  Vati- 
can, while  his  favourite,  Buckingham,  employed 
another.  Nay,  in  his  anxiety,  James  did,  what  he 
had  done  before  in  Scotland — he  wrote  himself  two 
letters  to  the  Pope,  or  rather  to  two  popes,  for  there 
was  a  death  and  a  new  election  during  the  negocia- 
tions.* 

It  was  well  for  James  that  the  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Rome  was  not  discovered  by  the  Puri- 
tans, who,  however,  were  wonderfully  disquieted 
by  certain  proceedings  which  arose  out  of  it  and 
James's  eagerness  to  gratify  the  Pope.  If  what  he 
did  had  been  his  own  free  and  disinterested  act,  it 
would  have  entitled  him  to  high  praise.  He  issued 
pardons  for  recusancy  to  all  English  Catholics  that 
should  apply  for  them ;  and  he  ordered  the  judges 
on  their  circuits  to  discharge  from  prison  every 
recusant  that  could  find  security  for  his  reappear- 
ance. The  prisoners  thus  liberated  were  counted 
by  thousands.  All  the  zealots  took  the  alarm,  and 
the  Lord  Bishop,  and  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  to 
quiet  their  fears,  represented,  by  order  of  the  king, 
that  this  lenity  was  only  meant  to  secure  better 

*  The  greateit  eaution  wet  used  Id  this  oorrespoBdeDee.  In  the 
first  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  Gregory  XV.,  James  merely  dwelt 
upon  generalities,  and,  for  what  remained  farther  to  say.  referred  his 
Holiness  to  the  bearer,  George  Gage,  who  would  deliver  unto  him 
more  at  large.  The  king  did  not  even  mention  the  marriage,  or  the 
toleration  wnich  was  to  accompany  it.  He  only  said  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  calamities,  disconts,  and  blood- 
sheds which  so  miierably  rent  the  Christian  world ;  and  that  he 
hoped,  as  Catholics  and  Protestants  agreed  to  worship  the  same  most 
blessed  Triniiv,  and  to  hope  for  salvation  through  the  same  Saviour, 
that  he  and  his  Holiness  might  agree  to  act  together  in  putting  an 
end  to  all  these  storms  and  rancours.^See  Cabata. 

James's  second  letter  has  not  been  discovered,  but  there  are  some 
allusions  to  it  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Prinoe  to  Buckingham. 
Charles's  letter  is  a  curiosity :— > 

"  His  Majesty,"  says  he,  to  his  dear  Steenff,  "  likes  the  last  letter 
better  than  the  first,  only  it  has  two  faults,  where  the  other  has  bat 
one.  In  the  first  it  has  only  this— that  it  binds  his  majesty  to  a  pro- 
mise, Uiat  if  any  of  his  majesty's  popish  subjects  offend,  he  must  let 
the  pope  know  of  it  before  he  punish  Uiem.  which  ye  may  remember 
upon  tae  inditing  of  the  letter  his  majesty  stuck  upon ;  and  the 
second  error  in  the  new  letter  is,  tliat  his  majesty  wislie^t  the  po|ie  to 
expel  the  Jesuits  by  order.  Now  his  majesty  leaves  the  ordiuary 
form  of  doing  it  to  tne  pope,  by  his  own  ordinary  ways ;  his  majesty 
hath  nothing  ado  to  teach  him  by  what  order  to  do  it.  He  has  like- 
wise put  in  the  last  letter  before  the  subscription,  S.  V.  devotistivnu ; 
whereas,  in  his  majesty's  letter  to  the  former  pope  there  was  noihtng 
written  bat  his  majesty's  name.  He  lilcewise,  in  one  place,  at  least 
of  the  second  letter,  omits  to  put  in  Romattot  after  CatnoUcot.  Now, 
ye  know  my  father  has  ever  stood  upon  it,  both  by  word  and  writing, 
that  he  is  as  cood  a  Catholic  as  the  pope  himself;  therefore,  since 
they  take  to  ttiemselves  the  style  of  Catnolic  Roman,  let  them  brook 

it  a  God's  name,  he  will  not  scant  them  of  a  sylUble  of  it 

As  for  your  letter  fotA^Gardmo/,  he  likes  very  well  of  it.".  The  rest  of 
the  epistle  is  all  about  his  majesty's  amusements  and  sports.  Charles 
says  it  will  be  against  his  majesty's  heart  u>  stay  much  longer  at 
Theobalds, "  where  he  can  have  no  reception  but  to  doil  up  and 
down  the  park,  for  there  is  no  kind  of  field  hawking  there.**— £far4- 
wiek§,  Stat§  Paf€n. 
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treatment  for  'the  Protestants  abroad  ;  and  that, 
though  the  recusants  were  released  from  prison, 
they  had  still  the  shackles  about  their  heels,  and 
might  be  seized  again  at  the  shortest  notice.  But 
some  preachers  thundered  from  their  pulpits,  and 
provoked  his  majesty  to  issue  orders  that  no 
preacher,  under  the  degree  of  bishop  or  dean, 
should,  in  preaching,  deviate  from  the  subject  of 
his  text;  and  that  no  preacher  whatsoever  should 
fall  into  bitter  invectives  or  indecent  railings 
against  Papists  or  Puritans.  No  doubt  James 
thought  to  conciliate  the  latter  class,  but  he  was 
miserably  mistaken :  the  loudest  of  the  preachers 
of  intolerance  at  this  moment  were  Puritans  in 
disguise :  the  Puritans,  as  a  body,  wished  not  for  a 
toleration,  but  for  a  universal  conformity  to  their 
particular  faith  and  practice ;  they  wctc  bent  on 
establishing  a  persecuting  church  of  their  own,  and 
scorned  to  share  a  minor  boon  with  Papists  and 
idolaters. 

By  the  month  of  January,  1628,  such  progress 
was  made  in  the  Spanish  match,  that  James  and 
his  son  signed  articles,  promising  that  the  English 
Catholics  should  be  relieved  from  all  kinds  of  per- 
secution, and  permitted  to  have  their  masses  and 
other  ceremonies  in  their  own  houses ;  and  the 
Spanish  king  agreed  to  give  his  sister  two  millions 
of  ducats,  and  to  celebrate  the  espousals  at  Madrid 
(the  Prince  of  Wales  being  represented  by  proxy), 
within  forty  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation 
from  Rome.  James  wished  to  have  the  money,  which 
was  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  at  closer  intervals ; 
Charles  wished  to  shorten  the  period,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Spanish  etiquette,  was  to  elapse  between  the 
espousals  and  the  actual  marriage ;  and  both  appear 
to  have  apprehended  that  the  business,  which  had 
already  been  seven  years  on  the  carpet,  might  still 
be  spun  out  a  year  or  two  longer,  if  left  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  ministers  and  diplomatists.  It  is  said 
that  the  strange  idea  of  the  prince's  journey  into 
Spain  was  first  suggested  by  a  few  words  which 
dropped  frt)m  Olivares,  the  Spanish  fieivourite,  who 
said,  or  who  was  reported  to  have  said,  to  an  English 
envoy,  that,  if  Charles  were  himself  at  Madrid,  all 
would  go  on  well.  But,  if  Olivarez  really  said  this, 
he  certainly  never  expected  that  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  English  crown  would  undertake  such  a  Quixotic 
journey.  Charles  and  Buckingham,  however,  sud- 
denly made  up  their  minds  to  become  travellers.  If 
the  precious  scheme  had  not  been  seconded  by  the 
all-prevailing  minion,  it  would  assuredly  have 
failed  through  the  opposition  of  the  king.  Various 
motives  are  assigned  for  Buckingham's  going  into 
it  with  the  eagerness  he  did :  according  to  some,  he 
already  hated  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  was  jealous 
of  the  consideration  and  the  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  Spanish  Infanta,>hich  that  nobleman 
would  obtain,  if  he  were  left  to  bring  the  match  to 
completion,  and  conduct  the  bride  into  England ; 
while  Clarendon  says,  not  only  that  he  entered  into 
the  scheme  to  gain  favour  witn  the  prince,  but  that 
he  originated  it,  and  that  it  was  *'  the  beginning  of 
an  entire  confidence  between  them,  after  a  long 


time  of  declared  jealousy  and  'displeasure  on  the 
prince's  part,  and  occasion  enough  administered  on 
the  other."  But  we  can  discover  nothing  of  these 
displeasures  and  jealousies ;  there  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  ground  for  believing  that  Buckingham 
and  the  pnnce  had  long  lived  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  the  favourite  was  not  likely  to  forget  the 
advice  given  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
at  court  by  Bacon.*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  merit  of  the  project  rested  entirely 
with  the  prince  and  the  favourite,  who  concerted  in 
private  how  they  should  prevail  over  the  kbg. 
One  morning  Charles  waited  upon  his  father,  de- 
claring that  he  had  an  earnest  desire  and  suit  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  his  life  depended;  but  that, 
as  the  doing  or  not  doing  what  he  desired  depended 
wholly  and  entirely  upon  his  majesty's  approbation 
and  command,  he  would  not  communicate  the  sub- 
stance of  his  suit  without  his  father's  promise  to  de- 
cide upon  it  himself,  and  not  to  consult  with,  or  com- 
municate the  secret  to,  any  person  whatsoever.  James 
gave  this  promise,  and  then  grew  very  eager  to  know 
what  this  great  secret  could  be.  Then,  watching 
the  moods  and  turns  of  the  king's  humour,  and 
seizing  their  opportunity,  Charles  fell  on  his  kneet, 
and  stated  his  request,  the  duke  standing  by  with- 
out saying  a  word.  The  king  talked  over  the  whole 
matter  to  the  prince  witli  less  passion  than  they  ex- 
pected, and  then  looked  at  the  favourite,  as  inclined 
to  hear  what  he  would  say.  Buckingham  spoke 
nothing  to  the  point,  but  enlarged  upon  the  infinite 
obligation  his  majesty  would  confer  upon  the  prince 
by  his  yielding  to  the  violent  passion  his  highness 
was  transported  with ;  and  then,  after  he  had  gone 
on  to  state  that  his  refiisal  would  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  spirits  and  peace  of  mind  of  his 
only  son,  Charles,  seeing  Uiat  his  father  was 
touched,  put  in  his  word,  and  represented  that  his 
arrival  at  Madrid  must  certainly  be  presently  fol- 
lowed by  his  marriage,  and  in  a  moment  determine 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  his  brother  and 
sister.  "  These  discourses,  urged  with  all  the  a^ 
tifice  and  address  imaginable,  so  far  wrought  upon 
and  prevailed  with  the  king,  that,  with  less  hesiu- 
tion  than  his  nature  was  accustomed  to,  and  mnch 
less  than  was  agreeable  to  his  great  wisdom,  he 
gave  his  approbation,  and  promisdl  that  the  prince 
should  make  the  journey  he  was  so  much  inclined 
to."  But  as  soon  as  James  was  left  to  his  reflec- 
tions he  bitterly  repented ;  and,  when  his  sop  and 
favourite  next  presented  Uiemselves,  he  fell  into  & 
great  passion  with  tears,  and  told  them  that  be  was 
undone,  and  that  it  would  break  his  heart  if  they 

•  In  bia  eetobmlad  Letter  «r  Advie*  to  George  VaUert.  ^^f  ]|! 
first  became  (bvourite.  The  very  long  and  elaborate  epistle  coneluoe" 
with  these  words :—  ^^^, 

» 1  have  bal  one  thing  more  to  mind  yon  oCwhioh  nearly  oonee^' 

Jonrself:  yon  serre  a  great  and  gracious  roaster,  and  there  is  » >°*"^ 
opeftU  young  prince,  whoro  yon  must  not  desert  i  it  behoves  yoo 
oarry  yonnelf  wisely  and  erenly  between  them  both :  adore  ^otto^ 
rising  son,  that  you  forget  the  fkiher  who  raised  yon  to  this  betgni. 
nor  be  yon  so  obsequious  to  the  Ikther.that  you  give  Just  o*'**"."',^!* 
eon  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him :  but  carry  yourself  ^'yI^qi 


iudgment,  as,  if  it  be  possible,  you  may  please  and 
MHh,  which,  truly,  I  belicTe  will  be  no  hard  matter  for 


judi 


and  eootent  them 


bot! 


you  to 


dojio 


may  yon  Ute  long  bctored  of  UiUa,  which  U  the  hearty  pny'' A, 
*  Yours,  fcc"  CW»* 
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penifited ;  and  after  exposing  to  them  the  uadess- 
ness  and  danger  of  such  a  journey,  the  power  it 
would  give  the  Spaniards,  the  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions it  would  excite  among  Uie  English,  he  im- 
plored them  to  release  him  from  his  promise,  and 
concluded,  as  he  had  begun,  with  sighs  and  tears. 
Neither  the  prince  nor  the  favourite  took  any 
pains  to  answer  the  reasons  his  majesty  had  in- 
sisted on ;  but  Charles  put  him  in  mind  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  his  promise,  telling  him  that  the  breaking 
of  it  would  make  him  never  think  more  of  marriage ; 
and  Buckingham,  who,  according  to  the  royalist 
historian,  better  knew  what  kind  of  arguments  were 
of  force  with  him,  treated  him  more  rudely,  telling 
him  that  nobody  could  believe  anything  he  said, 
when  he  retracted  so  soon  the  promise  he  had  so 
solemnly  made ;  and  that  he  plainly  perceived  it  all 
proceeded  from  another  breach  of  his  word,  in 
communicating  with  some  rascal  who  had  Punished 
bim  with  those  pitiful  reasons.  His  majesty  pas- 
sionately, and  with  many  oaths,  denied  that  he 
had  communicated  the  matter  to  any  person  living ; 
and  presently,  conquered  by  the  *'  humble  and  im- 
portunate entreaty"  of  his  son,  and  ^'  the  rougher 
dialect  of  his  favourite,  he  withdrew  his  opposition 
to  the  journey ;  and  it  was  settled  that  in  two  days 
they  should  take  their  leave,"  his  highness  pre- 
tending to  hunt  at  Theobald's,  and  the  duke  to 
take  physic  at  Chelsea.  They  told  the  king  that, 
as  it  was  before  resolved  they  should  only  take  two 
persons  with  them,  they  had  selected  Sir  Francis 
Gottington  and  £ndymion  Porter  as  men  grateful 
to  his  majesty  and  well  acquainted  with  Spain. 
The  king  approved  of  their  choice,  and  called  for 
Sir  Francis  Cotlington,  who  was  in  waiting.  "  Cot- 
tington  will  be  against  the  journey,"  whispered 
Buckingham  to  &e  prince.  "No,  Sir,"  said 
Charles,  '*he  dares  not."  But  the  prince  was 
somewhat  mistaken ;  for,  when  the  king  told  Cot- 
tington  that^  Baby  Charles  and  Steeny  had  a  mind 
to  goby  post  into  Spain,  to  fetch  home  the  Infanta, 
and  commanded  him  to  tell  him,  as  an  honest  man, 
what  he  thought  about  it,  Cottington,  after  such 
a  trembling  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  told  the 
king  that  the  expedition  was  unwise  and  unsafe ; 
and  then  the  king  threw  himself  upon  his  bed, 
crying,  '*  I  told  you  so,  I  told  you  so  before ;  I 
shall  be  undone,  and  lose  Baby  Charles."  The 
prince  and  Buckingham  were  furious,  and  the  lat- 
ter fell  upon  poor  Cottington  as  if  he  had  been  a 
courier  or  post-boy,  telling  him  that  he  should  re- 
pent his  presumption  as  long  as  he  lived.  This  put 
the  king  into  a  new  agony.  **Nay,  by  God, 
Steeny,"  said  he,  **  you  are  very  much  to  blame  to 
use  him  so :  he  answered  me  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and  wisely." 
After  all  this  passion  on  Doth  sides,  James  again 
yielded,  plainly  perceiving,  it  is  said,  that  the  whole 
intrigue  had  been  originally  contrived  by  Bucking- 
ham, whom  he  durst  not  oppose,  and  whom  Cla- 
rendon says  he  was  never  well  pleased  with  after- 
wards. On  the  17th  of  February,  1623,  the  two 
knights-errant  took  their  leave  of  the  king,  and  on 


the  following  day  they  began  their  journey  from  New 
Hall,  in  Essex,  a  seat  which  Buckingham  had  re- 
cently purchased,  setting  out  with  disguised  beards 
and  borrowed  names.  The  prince  was  John  Smith — 
the  noble  marquis,  Thomas  Smith.  They  were  at- 
tended only  by  Sir  Richard  Graham,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  marquis,  and  **  of  inward  trust  about 
him."  On  crossing  the  river  to  Gravesend  they  ex- 
cited suspicion,  by  giving  a  piece  of  gold  to  the 
ferry-man,  and  were  near  being  stopped  at  Roches*- 
ter.  On  ascending  the  hill  beyond  that  city  they 
were  perplexed  at  seeing  the  French  ambassador  in 
the  king's  coach,  "^  which  made  them  baulk  the  road, 
and  teach  post-hackneys  to  leap  hedges."  At  Can- 
terbury an  officious  mayor  would  have  arrested 
them,  but  Buckingham  took  off  his  beard,  and 
told  him  who  he  was.  Then,  on  the  road,  the 
baggage  post-boy,  who  had  been  at  court,  got  a 
glimmering  who  they  were,  but  his  mouth  was 
easily  shut — at  least  so  they  thought  At  Dover 
they  found  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Master  £n- 
dymion  Porter,  who  had  been  sent  before  to  provide 
a  vessel ;  and  on  the  following  morning  they  hoisted 
their  adventurous  sails  for  the  French  coast.*  Even 
as  a  masquerade  the  performance  did  them  little 
credit,  for  they  were  discovered  nearly  everywhere 
they  went;  and  as  for  their  secret  being  kept  at 
court,  it  was  blown  abroad  through  town  and  coun- 
try almost  as  soon  as  they  put  on  their  false  beards. 
For  a  day  or  two,  however,  it  was  not  known  whither 
they  had  directed  their  steps.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  prince  was  going  to  Spain,  to  throw 
himself  among  priests  and  monks,  familiars  and 
inquisitors,  there  was  a  dreadful  consternation 
among  the  people,  who  declared  at  once  that  he 
would  never  come  back  alive,  or,  if  he  did,  he  would 
come  a  Papist  James  commanded  his  clergy 
"neither  in  their  sermons  nor  prayers  to  pre- 
judicate  his  journey,  but  yet  to  pray  to  God  to  pre- 
serve him  in  his  journey,  and  g^rant  him  a  safe  re- 
turn unto  us,  yet  not  in  more  nor  in  any  other 
words."t  James  heard  not  the  alarming  talk  of 
the  people  ;  and  a  week  or  two  after  the  prince's 
departure  he  let  loose  at  once  all  the  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  that  were  in  prison  in  London. 
He,  however,  thought  fit  to  send  two  Protestant 
chaplains  after  Baby  Charles,  ^*  together  with  all 
stuff  and  ornaments  fit  for  the  service  of  God." 
**  I  have  fully  instructed  them"  (the  chaplains), 
says  his  majesty,  in  announcing  their  departure, 
**  so  as  all  their  behaviour  and  service  shall,  I 
hope,  prove  decent  and  agreeable  to  the  purity 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  yet  so  near  the  Roman 
form  as  can  lawfully  be  done ;  for  it  hath  ever 


■    •  Rellq.  Wotton. 

t  Meade's  Letter  to  Sir  M.  Staterille.— This  amusing  newsmonger 
in  another  letter  gives  a  pleasant  Jest.  "  The  Bishop  of  London,  yoa 
know,  gave  order,  Arom  his  majesty,  to  the  dergy,  not  to  prcgudicato 
the  prince's  Journey  in  their  prayers,  bat  only  to  pray  Ond  to  return 
him  home  itt  safety  again  unto  us.  and  ao  more.  An  honest  plain 
preacher,  being  lotn  to  transgress  the  order  given,  desired,  in  his 
I>rayer,  '  That  Ood  would  return  our  noble  prince  home  In  safety 
again  to  us,  trnd  no  moref  supposing  the  wonts  ao  more  to  be  a  piece 
of  the  prayer  eiOoined.  whereas  the  bishop's  meaning  was  they  should 
use  no  mora  words,  bat  that  form  only.*'— £Kr  JET.  £Ri». 
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been  my  toay  to  go  with  the  Chvrch  of  Rome 
usque  ad  arasV* 

At  the  same  time  James  sent  an  ambassador 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a  Flemish  ambassador, 
to  visit  the  univeTsities,  which  two  learned  bodies 
had  made  themselves  very  conspicuous  by  their 
servility  and  fulsome  adulation,  and  their  prompt 
falling  in  with  the  whims  of  the  court  On  this  oc- 
casion the  men  of  Cambridge  seem  to  have  surpassed 
themselves ;  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  regents,  non- 
regents,  all  met  the  ambassadors  at  Trinity  College 
gate ;  they  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  the  col- 
lege for  their  use ;  they  addressed  them  with  a 
speech  in  every  college  they  went  to  see ;  and  their 
orators  fathered  the  foundation  of  the  university 
upon  the  Spaniards,  out  of  an  old  legend  about 
Cantaber,  and  told  the  ambassadors  how  happy 
they  should  be  to  have  the  Spanish  blood  come 
hither.  When  their  excellencies  walked  privately 
into  King's  College  Chapel  in  the  middle  of  prayer- 
time,  they  broke  o£P  their  prayers  in  the  middle  to 
salute  and  entertain  them.  The  doctors  pledged 
healths  fathoms  deep  to  the  infanta,  the  promised 
bride ;  and,  if  any  of  them  left  heel-taps  in  their 
glasses,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  a  jovial 
person,  or  who  had  caught  the  genius  of  the  place 
(like  Gondomar  at  court),  would  cry  "  Super  no- 
culum  /  super  naculum  /"f  The  two  ambassadors, 
two  gentlemen  of  their  retinue,  and  Sir  Lewis 
Lewknor,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  were  all 
made  masters  of  arts.  The  ambassadors  requested 
the  same  honour  for  one  Ogden,  a  catholic  priest, 
a  native  of  Cambridge,  and  once  belonging  to  St. 
John's  College ;  but  this  was  denied  them  as  a 
thing  not  in  the  power  of  the  university  unless  he 
would  take  the  oaths.  ''Upon  this,"  adds  the 
Cantab,  *'  the  said  Ogden  out-faced  us  all  on  our 
own  dung-hill,  and  threatened  us  all  openly  that 
the  king  should  know  of  it,  and  such  like."} 

Meanwhile,  the  prince  and  Buckingham,  or, 
as  the  king  addressed  them,  the  '*  sweet  boys  and 
dear  venturous  knights,  worthy  to  be  put  in  a  new 
romanso,"  continued  their  journey  in  disguise. 
Late  one  night  the  £nglish  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  was  waited  upon  by  one  Andrews,  a 

*  The  two  ehaplaist  lelected  were  Dr.Mawe,  Muter  ofTrin.  Col. 
Cambridgo.  anen»-ard»  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Weill,  and  Dr.  Wren,  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  then  of  Ely.  .They  had  some 
■eraples  aad  misKii^ings  as  to  how  they  should  behave:  and  on  taking 
their  leave  of  the  king,  who  was  huntinK  at  Newmarket,  they  aaked 
his  advice  what  they  should  do,  ir  they  chanced  to  meet  the  host  car- 
ried in  the  streets,  as  the  manner  is.  The  king  told  them  that  they 
•iiould  avoid  meeting  it  if  they  could ;  if  not,  they  must  do  at  people 
did  there.  M  eade.  who  tells  the  storv.  says  this  was  a  very  hard  case. 
The  Puritans,  if  they  knew  il,  must  have  set  it  down  as  something 
worse.  The  "staff  and  ornaments"  were  never  used  at  Madrid. 
Howell,  writing  on  the  siiot,  says,  "The  prince  hath  no  public  exer- 
cise of  devotion,  but  only  bed-chamber  prayers ;  and  some  think  that 
his  lodging  in  the  king's  house  is  like  to  prove  a  disadvantage  to  the 
main  business :  for,  whereas  most  sorts  of  peoule  here  hardlv  hold  us 
to  be  Christians,  if  the  prince  had  a  palace  of  his  own.  and  been  per- 
mitted to  have  used  a  mom  for  an  open  chapel,  to  exercise  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England, it  would  have  brought  them  to  have  a  better 
opinion  of  us;  and  to  this  end  there  were  some  of  our  best  church  plate 
and  yestmenu  brought  hither,  but  qever  used.**— lifters. 

t  Literally,  upon'the  nail— anon  tlie  nail. .  It  b  ttill  a  cnitom  with 
the  GermaoB  and  other  scholaede  toners,  in  drinking  healths,  to  strike 
the  rim  of  the  glass  upon  the  thumb-nail,  to  show  that  it  has  been 
Ikirlv  omptied  to  the  toast.   The  custom  is  a  very  old  one. 

t  keade.    * 


Scotchman,  who'asked  him  whether  he  hail  seen  the 
prince.  Theambassador  asked  what  prince?  '^He 
told  me,"  says  Herbert,  "the  Prince  of  Walc8,wliich 
yet  I  could  not  believe  easily,  until, with  many  oaths, 
he  affirmed  the  prince  was  in  France,  and  that  he 
had  charge  to  foUow  his  highness,  desiring  me,  in 
the  mean  while,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  my  master, 
to  serve  his  passage  the  best  I  could."*  Though 
nettled  that  the  prince  should  have  passed  without 
visiting  him  and  letting  him  into  the  secret,  Her- 
bert,  full  of  anxiety  for  his  safety,  went,  very  early 
the  next  morning,  to  Monsieur  Fuisieux,  principal 
secretary  of  state,  whom,  in  his  urgency,  he 
dragged  out  of  bed,  telling  him  he  had  important 
business  to  dispatch.  The  French  secretary's  first 
words  were,  "  I  know  your  business  as  well  aa 
you.  Your  prince  is  departed  this  morning  post 
to  Spain  !"t  And  then  he  added  that  he  would 
suffer  him  quietly  to  hold  his  way  without  inter- 
rupting him.  The  French  ministry  ceruinly  did 
not  regard  the  matrimonial  alliance  between  kng- 
land  and  Spain  with  pleasant  feelings;  but  what 
they  more  immediately  apprehended  was  that 
Charles,  who  was  stealing  secretly  through  their 
kingdom,  might  have  dangerous  communications 
with  the  disaffected  or  revolting  Huguenots ;  and, 
when  Herbert  requested  that  no  one  might  he 
sent  after  him,  the  secretary  replied,  politely  and 
adroitly,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than  send  some 
one  to  know  how  the  prince  fared  on  his  journey. 
The  hint  was  enough :  Herbert  hurried  home  and 
dispatched  a  courier  after  Charles,  warning  him 
to  make  all  the  haste  he  could  out  of  France,  and 
not  to  treat  with  any  of  the  religion  on  the  way, 
since  his  being  in  Paris  was  publicly  known,  and, 
though  the  French  secretary  of  state  had  promised 
that  he  should  not  be  interrupted,  yet  they  were 
sending  after  him,  and  might,  if  he  gave  an  occa- 
sion of  suspicion,  perchance  detain  him.  The 
ambassador  afterwards  learned  that  Charles  had 
spent  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day  in  "  seeing 
the  French  court  and  city  of  Paris,  without  that 
anybody  did  know  his  person,  but  a  maid  that 
had  sold  linen  heretofore  in  London,  who,  seeing 
him  pass  by,  said,  certainly  this  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  withal  suffered  him  to  hold  his  way, 
and  presumed  not  to  follow  him. '*{  On  that  same 
night  the  prince  had  written  to  tell  his  father  bow 
he  and  Buckingham  had  been  at  court,  without 
being  known  by  any  one,  where  he  saw  the  young 
queen,  and  little  Monsieur,  and  nineteen  **fair 
dancing  ladies"  practising  a  masque,  and  the  queen 

•  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

<(  The  two  travellers,  it  appears,  were  reeogniied  even  before  they 
Suished  their  journey  (h>m  Boulogne  to  Paris.—"  Some  three  potts 
before,  they  had  met  with  two  German  genUcmen  that  caoe  newly 
from  England,  where  they  had  seen  at  Newmarket  the  prince  aad 
the  marquis  taking  coach  together  with  the  king,  and  retained  aoeh  a 
strong  impreesion  of  them  both  that  they  now  betrayed  some  know- 
ledge of  their  persons;  but  were  out-faced  by  Sir  Richard  GiahaOi 
who  would  needs  persuade  them  they  were  mistaken.'*'— Reli<I*^" 
Wottonians. 

t  Id.  It  should  appear  that  Charles  and  Backitt|ham  were  two 
days  in  Paris.  According  to  Lord  Herbert,  **  Tbo  Dnk«  of  Ssm 
said  that  the  prince's  jonrnev  was  aa  tirodigtulU  eaoalUeri  anii€M 
che  amdwBOiui  eoti  per  u  mondo  a  d\fttre  H  i»amti:  that  it  was  a  trick 
of  those  ancient  knights^errant,  who  went  up  luid  down  the  vodd 
after  that  manner  to  undo  encbantmenti.** 
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was  the  handsomest  of  them  all,  which  had 
wrought  in  him  the  greater  desire  to  see  her 
sister.*  Among  these  fair  dancing  ladies  was  one 
really  destined  to  hecome  his  wife,  and  it  has  been 
suspected  that  the  dark  eyes  of  Henrietta  Maria 
now  fascinated  Charles,  and  that  he  went  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  infanta  with  his  mind  pre-occu- 
pied  by  another.  At  Bayonne  the  venturous 
knights  were  detained  and  examined,  and,  for  a 
moment,  fancied  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed across  the  Pyrenees ;  but  their  fears  proved  to 
be  unfounded,  and  they  presently  crossed  the 
Spanish  frontier.  At  the  close  of  an  evening  to- 
wards the  end  of  March  two  mules  stopped  at  the 
house  of  my  Lord  of  Bristol  in  Madrid.  The 
riders  alighted.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  went  in  first 
with  a  portmanteau  under  his  arm ;  and  then 
Mr.  John  Smith,  who  staid  awhile  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  in  the  dark,  was  sent  for.  When 
the  diplomatist  recognised  in  this  John  Smith 
the  heir  to  the  English  crown,  and  in  Thomas 
the  Marquia  of  Buckingham,  he  stared  as  if  he 
had  seen  two  ghosts ;  but  presently  he  took  the 
prince  up  to  his  bed-chamber,  wrote  a  letter,  and 
dispatched  a  courier  that  night  to  acquaint  the 
King  of  England  how  his  son,  in  less  than  sixteen 
days,  had  arrived  safely  at  the  capital  of  Spain. 
The  next  day  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Mr. 
Porter  rode  into  Madrid,  the  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham having  out-ridden  them,  and  dark  rumours 
ran  in  every  comer  how  some  great  man  was  come 
from  England  ;  *^  and  some  would  not  stick  to  say, 
among  the  vulgar,  it  was  the  king.^f  Knowing 
that  their  arrival  must  be  discovered,  and,  not 
wishing  the  discovery  to  be  made  by  a  postilion, 
the  prince  and  the  favourite  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing for  Count  Gondomar,  the  man  who  had  sent 
Raleigh  to  the  block,  and  who  was  now  in  very 
high  favour  at  court-J  Gondomar  hastened  to 
Lord  BristoPs  and  then  back  to  the  palace  (we 
must  use  the  words  of  Charles,  in  the  joint  letter  he 
and  Buckingham  wrote  to  Solomon),  and  pre- 
sently went  to  the  Conde  of  01ivares,and  as  speedily 
got  me  your  dog  Steenie  a  private  audience  of  the 
king ;  and,  when  I  was  to  return  back  to  my 
lodging,  the  Cond^  of  Olivares  himself  alone 
would  accompany  me  back  again  to  salute  the 
priuce  in  his  king's  name."  "The next  day"  (we 
continue  the  story  in  the  appropriate  language  of 
the  other  chief  performer  in  it)  **  we  had  a  private 
visit  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  infanta,  Don 
Carlos,  and  the  cardinal,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
world,  and  I  may  call  it  a  private  obligation 
hidden  from  nobody ;  for  there  was  the  pope's 
nuncio,  the  emperor's   ambassador,  the  French, 

t  *«?2'*^'*ir5?"***  the  king,  dated  Parli,  the  22d  of  February.  1623, 
m  Mr  Heory  Bllii.  Aone  of  Aostria,  the  yoang  French  queen,  was 
eld«r  uiier  to  the  In&nU  Donna  Maria.  h        •      • 

f  Howell. 

t  Gondomar  had  loet  none  of  hU  wit  and  genina  In  eompliment- 

Z'  "    **■''•  fcffottotellyou,"  eaya  Howell,  -  that  Count  Gondo- 

w^^iT**"  wuncUtor  of  state  that  morning,  having  been  bofoie 

KXi.-^^*  ^*  *»•''•*»»••  n«wa  to  tell  him,  which  wat.  that  an 


and  all  the  streets  filled  with  guards  and  other 
people ;  before  the  king's  coach  went  the  best  of 
the  nobility,  after  followed  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court ;  we  sat  in  an  invisible  coach,  because  no- 
body was  suffered  to  take  notice  of  it,  though  seen 
by  all  the  world ;  in  this  form  they  passed  three 
times  by  us,  but,  before  we  could  get  away,  the 
Cond($  of  Olivares  came  into  our  coach  and  con- 
veyed us  home,  where  he  told  us  the  king  longed 
and  died  for  want  of  a  nearer  sight  of  our  wooer. 
First,  he  took  me  in  his  coach  to  go  to  the  king; 
we  found  him  walking  in  the  streete,  witb  his 
cloak  thrown  over  his  face,  and  a  sword  and 
buckler  by  his  side ;  he  leaped  into  the  coach,  and 
away  he  came  to  find  the  wooer  in  another  place 
appointed,  where  there  passed  much  kindness  and 
compliment  one  to  another."  Steenie  goes  on  to 
tell  his  master  that  Philip  is  in  raptures  with  the 
journey  and  with  the  prince;  that  Olivares,  the 
potent  favourite,  had  told  him,  that  very  morning, 
that,  if  the  pope  would  not  give  a  dispensation  for 
a  wife,  they  would  give  the  infanta  to  his  son  Baby 
"  as  his  wench ;"  and  that  he  had  just  written  to 
the  pope*6  nephew,  entreating  him  to  hasten  the 
dispensation.  He  then  mentions  that  the  pope's 
nuncio,  at  Madrid,  was  working  maliciously 
against  the  match,  and  concludes  with  these  omi- 
nous words:  "We  make  this  collection,  that  the 
Pope  will  be  very  loth  to  grant  a  dispensation, 
which,  if  he  will  not  do,  then  we  would  gladly 
have  your  directions  how  far  we  may  engage  you 
in  this  acknowledgment  of  the  pope^s  special 
power,  for  we  almost  find,  if  you  will  be  con- 
tented to  acknowledge  the  pope  chief  head  under 
Christy  that  the  match  will  be  made  without 
him.'**  Meanwhile  all  honour  was  paid  by  the 
Spanish  court  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  grandees 
were  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  various  diver- 
sions were  proposed  to  amuse  him  till  the  time  of 
his  solemn  entrance  and  public  reception,  when 
the  king  was  to  charge  himself  with  his  entertain- 
ment, and  keep  him  company.  On  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  Charles  having  signified  his  desire  to 
see  his  bride  again,  the  king  went  abroad  to  take 
the  air  with  the  queen,  his  two  brothers,  and  the 
infanta,  who  were  all  in  one  coach ;  but  the  infanta 
sat  in  the  boot  with  a  blue  ribbon  about  her  arm, 
on  purpose  that  the  prince  might  distinguish  her. 
The  royal  carriage  was  followed  by  twenty  coaches, 
full  of  grandees  and  ladies.  Then  his  highness  of 
Wales,  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Gondomar, 
took  coach  and  drove  to  the  Prado,  where  he  met 
and  passed  the  king's  carriage  three  several  times. 
As  there  had  been  no  public  presentation,  etiquette 
did  not  allow  his  majesty  to  notice  the  prince  or 
stop  his  coach ;  but  as  soon  as  the  infanta  saw  the 
prince,  her  colour  rose.f  The  infanta,  Donna 
Maria,  who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  is 

•  Hardwicke  SUte  Paperi.  Thia  letter,  like  the  manv  other  joint 
lettera,  is  •igoed, '<  Your  majeaty'a  humble  and  obedient  aon  and 
aerrant,  Charlea— Your  humble  ilave  and  dog,  Steenie.*'<i-Thia 
name,  the  Scotch  for  Stephen,  is  aaid  to  have  been  bestowed  by 
James  upon  his  minion  in  aUoaton  to  St.  Stephen,  who  ia  alwaya 
painted  as  a  good-looking  aaiut. 

t  Howell't  Lettera. 
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thus  described  by  the  lively  and  attentive  observer 
of  these  doings : — ^*  She  is  a  very  comely  lady,  ra- 
ther of  a  Flemish  complexion  than  Spanish,  fair^ 
haired,  and  carrying  a  most  pure  mixture  of  red  and 
white  in  her  face.  She  is  full  and  big-lipped, 
which  is  held  a  beauty  rather  than  a  blemish.'** 
According  to  this  portrait,  the  fair  Spaniard  must 
have  been  less  striking  than  the  lively,  black-eyed 
Frenchwoman.  In  the  following  week  Charles  was 
amused  with  hunting  and  hawking,  and  parties  of 
pleasure  to  the  Casa  de  Campo ;  but  on  Sunday 
he  was  conducted  to  the  roval  monastery  of  St.  Je- 
rome, whence  the  kings  of  Spain  were  wont  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  day  of  their  coronation.  As  soon  as  he 
was  there,  Philip,  attended  by  his  two  brothers,  his 
eight  ministers  of  state,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  went  to  bring  him  back  in  triumph 
to  Madrid.  Charles  rode  at  the  king's  right  hand, 
through  the  heart  of  the  town,  under  a  great  canopy, 
and  was  brought  so  into  his  lodgings  in  the  king's 
palace,  and  the  king  himself  accompanied  him  to 
his  very  bedchamber.  "  It  was  a  very  glorious 
sight  to  behold,"  says  our  reporter,  who  adds,  that 
the  common  people  were  enthusiastic  in  their  ap- 
plause, and  did  mightily  magnify  the  gallantry  of 
the  prince's  journey.  From  his  apartment  (it  was 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  palace)  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  royal  family.  Four  chairs  of 
precisely  equal  size  (an  important  matter)  were 
placed  under  a  canopy  of  state ;  one  for  the  king, 
one  for  the  queen,  one  for  the  infanta,  and  one  for 
his  highness  of  Wales.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  at- 
tended as  usual  as  interpreter,  for  Charles  knew  no 
Spanish,  and  the  royal  personages  possessed  no  one 
language  in  common.  It  is  said  that  the  queen 
spoke  first,  and  that  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  most  spirited  and  agreeable 
manner.f  When  Charles  went  back  to  his  cham- 
ber, he  fbund  many  costly  presents  which  the  queen 
had  sent  him.{  Though  he  had  arrived  so  poorly 
attended,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  by  this  time  a 
pretty  numerous  retinue,  which  kept  increasing  with 
fresh  arrivals  from  England.  James  made  haste 
to  send  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  French  court 
to  excuse  his  son's  incognito.  Carlisle  was  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Mountjoy;  and  when  they 
had  given  their  explanations  at  Paris,  these  two 
lords  rode  on  towards  Madrid.  A  few  days  after 
this  James  hurried  off  in  the  same  track  Master 

•  Id.  In  the  foUowiog  ibort  epUtle  to  the  idng  wiU  bo  found 
Buckingham*!  detcription  of  the  Intknta  :— 

"  Dear  Dad  and  Gostio— The  chiefest  adrertliement  of  all  we  omit- 
ted iu  our  other  letter,  wnich  was  to  let  you  know  how  we  like  your 
daughter,  his  wife,  and  my  lady  mUtreu:  without  flattery,  I  think 
there  it  not  a  tweeter  eteatore  in  the  world.  Baby  Charles  himtelf 
it  to  touched  at  the  heart,  that  he  confetset  all  he  ever  yet  taw  it  no- 
thing to  her,  and  tweart  that,  if  he  want  her.  there  shall  be  blows.  I 
■hall  lote  no  time  in  battening  their  conjunction,  in  which  I  thall 
pleaao  him,ber.  yoo.and  myself  most  of  all,  in  thereby  getting  liberty 
to  make  the  tpeedier  baste  to  lav  mytelf  at  your  feet )  for  never  none 
lunged  more  to  be  in  thn  arms  of  his  mbtress.  (So,  craving  your  bless- 
ing. I  end,  **  Your  humble  slave  and  dog, 
^Hardwiehe  State  Panen.  **  STimns." 

\  Flores,  Reynasd*  Btpaila,  as  anotedby  Mr.  Dnnlop,  Memoirs  of 
Rpain  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  lU  from  1691 
to  1700. 

X  The  assortment  was  rather  curious ;  a  ewer  of  masstye  gold )  a 
night'gown  curiously  embroidered ;  a  desk,  of  which  each  drawer 
contained  the  most  precious  rarities ;  and  two  large  ebetts,  secured  by 
bands  and  nails  of  gold,  and  filled  with  fine  linen  and  rich  perftunes. 


Kirk  and  Master  Gabriel  to  carry  Georges  and 
Garters  with  all  speed,  and  the  Lords  UoUuid, 
Rochfort,  Denbigh,  Andover,  Vaughan,  and 
Kensington,  and  a  whole  troop  of  courtiers,  to 
keep  "the  sweet  boys"  company.  Others  fol- 
lowed from  time  to  time,  some  going  by  land 
and  some  by  sea — some  receiving  money  from  the 
king,  and  some  defraying  their  own  expensei. 
Archibald  Armstrong,  &e  famous  court  fool,  was 
among  these  travellers  to  Madrid,  so  that,  by  the 
time  they  all  arrived,  his  royal  highness  must  have 
had  a  tolerably  complete  court.  This  said  Archy, 
notwithstanding  his  profession,  and  the  cap  and 
bells,  was  a  stout  presbyterian  or  puritan,  and,  ai 
such,  very  much  averse  to  the  Catholic  match. 
**  Our  cousin  Archy,"  says  the  attentive  observer 
of  this  court  comedy,  **  hath  more  privilege  than 
any ;  for  he  often  goes  with  his  fool's  coat  where 
the  Infanta  is  with  her  Meninas  and  ladies  of  hon- 
our, and  keeps  a  blowing  and  blustering  among 
them,  and  blurts  out  what  he  list"*  They  were 
altogether  an  ill-bred,  disorderly  crew,  and  the 
wonder  is,  that  with  such  conflicting  prejudices, 
and  such  fiery  tempers  as  those  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  did  not  get  knocked  on  the  head.  Before 
quarrelling  about  religion,  they  quarrelled  about 
cookery — a  point  on  which  nationality  is  extremely 
susceptible,  every  people  considering  their  own 
kitchen,  like  their  own  religion,^  not  merely  the 
best,  but  the  only  good  one  in  the  world.  The 
King  of  Spain  "  used  all  industry  to  give  content- 
ment "  to  this  rabble  rout,  and  appointed  his  own 
servants  to  wait  upon  them  at  table  in  the  palace; 
"where,"  adds  Howell,  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  some 
of  them  jeer  at  the  Spanish  fare,  and  use  other 
slighting  speeches  and  demeanour."  King  Philip) 
a  weak  youth  of  nineteen,  but  accomplished,  cheer- 
ful, and  good-natured,  associated  familiarly  with 
Charles,  who  was  four  years  his  senior;  but  not 
only  the  rigid  etiquette  of  that  court,  but  also  the 
universal  custom  of  the  country,  were  opposed  to 
any  t^te-d-tete^  or  private  meetings,  between  the 
English  prince  and  his  bride.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeing  her  m 
company.  "  There  are  comedians,"  says  Howell, 
"  once  a*  week  come  to  the  palace,  where,  under  a 
great  canopy,  the  Queen  and  the  Infanta  sit  in  the 
middle,  our  prince  and  Don  Carlos  on  the  queen's 
right  hand,  the  king  and  the  little  cardinal  on  the 
Infanta's  left  hand.  I  have  seen  the  prince  have 
his  eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  the  Infanta  half  an 
hour  together,  in  a  thoughtful,  speculative  posture, 
which  sure  would  needs  be  tedious,  unless  affection 
did  sweeten  it :  it  was  no  handsome  comparison  of 
Olivares  that  he  watched  her  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse. 
But  though  the  prince  was  thus  demure  in  pubhc, 
he  ventured  upon  a  freak  of  a  very  strange  and  inde- 
corous kind.  "  Understanding,"  says  Howell,  in  b 
letter  to  Captain  Thomas  Porter,  "  that  the  Infanta 
was  used  to  go  some  mornings  to  the  Casa  de  Campo, 
a  summer-house  the  king  hath  on  the  other  side  the 
riveri  to  gather  May^eWy  he  rose  betimesi  ^ 
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went  thither,  taking  your  brother  (Endymion  Por* 
ter)  with  him ;  they  were  let  into  the  home,  and 
into  the  garden,  but  tibe  Infanta  was  in  the  orchard. 
And  there  being  a  high  partition  wall  between,  and 
the  door  doably  bolted,  the  prince  got  on  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  sprung  down  a  great  height,  and  so 
made  towards  her ;  but  she,  spying  him  first  of  all 
the  rest,  gaye  a  shriek,  and  ran  back :  the  old  mar- 
quis that  was  then  her  guardian  came  towards  the 
prince,  and  fell  on  his  knees  conjuring  his  highness 
to  retire,  in  regard  he  hazarded  his  head  if  he  ad- 
mitted any  to  her  company ;  so  the  door  was  opened, 
snd  he  came  out  under  that  wall  over  which  he 
had  got  in.'* 

One  of  the  graces  conferred  on  Charles  was  the 
release  of  all  the  prisoners  in  Madrid,  and  the 
royal  promise  that,  for  a  whole  month,  any  petition 
presented  through  him  should  be  granted;  but 
he  showed  hiinsdf  wonderfully  sparing  in  receiving 
any  such  petitions,  especially  from  any  English- 
man, Irishman,  or  Scot.*  Bull-fights,t  feasts, 
fencing-matcbea,  religious  processions,  tournaments, 
hunt^  and  feasts,  were  exhibited  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, to  while  away  the  time.  Charles  began  to 
study  Spanish — the  Infanta  English.  King  James 
in  one  of  his  paternal  letters,  besought  Baby  Charles 
and  Steeuie  not  to  forget  their  dancing,  though 
they  should  whistle  and  sing  the  one  to  the  other, 
hke  Jack  and  Tom,  for  fault  of  better  music. 
^'But,"  he  adds  in  the  same  letter,  ^^  you  must  be 
as  sparing  as  you  can  in  your  spending,  for  your 
officers  are  already  put  to  the  height  of  their  speed 
to  provide  the  five  thousand  pounds  by  exchange, 
and  now  your  tilting  stuffy  which  they  know  not 
how  to  provide,  will  come  to  three  more ;  and  God 
knows  how  my  coffers  are  already  drained.  I 
know  no  remedy,  except  you  procure  the  speedy 
payment  of  that  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 

which  was  once  promised  to  be  advanced I 

pray  you,  my  baby,  take  heed  of  being  hurt  if  you 
run  at  tilt."}  But  James  was  not  blind  to  the 
peril  of  acting  upon  Charles  and  Buckingham's 
suggestions  of  acknowledging  the  pope;  and  in 
reply  to  that  particular  part  of  their  letter,  he 
told  them  that  he  knew  not  what  was  meant 
by  his  acknowledging  the  pope's  spiritual  su- 
premacy ;  that  he  was  sure  they  would  not  have 
him  renounce  his  religion  for  all  the  world ;  that 
all  he  could  guess  at  their  meaning  was,  that  it 
might  he  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  his  book 
against  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  where  he  offered,  if 
^  pope  would  quit  his  godhead  and  usurping  over 
kings,  to  acknowledge  him  for  the  chief  bishop,  to 
whom  all  appeal  to  churchmen  ought  to  lie,  en  der- 
Jjier  restort.  "  And  this,"  continued  his  majesty, 
"  is  the  farthest  that  my  conscience  will  permit  me 
to  go  upon  this  point;  for  I  am  not  a  monsieur, 
who  can  shift  his  religion  as  easily  as  he  can  shift 

•  HoweU.  Gondoiur.  of  hit  own  accord,  helped  to  froo  Mmo  Bog- 
■tt  Uat  «m  iD  the  loooidtioii  at  Toledo  and  devUle. 

t  Some  of  Uieee  half-flghu  weve  Tery  tpleodid.  with  loas  of  life  to 
Maad  borwe.  "The  pope^  salih  the  facettoue  Howell,  "hath 
■wtdlf«M  bulla  Mlott  thUtportof  bnUing.yetitwUlnotbetoA, 
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his  shirt  when  he  oometh  from  tennis."*  Buck* 
ingham,  whose  mother  was  an  avowed  papist-^and 
in  all  things  this  woman  had  the  greatest  influence 
over  her  son — would,  in  all  probability,  have  voted 
readily  for  a  change  in  religion ;  but  the  decided 
feelings  of  some  of  the  English  people  about  him, 
and  his  own  reflections,  shallow  as  they  were,  must 
have  dispelled  any  such  notion.  That  the  Spanish 
court  flattered  itself  with  the  hope  of  reclaiming 
Prince  Charles,  and,  by  his  means,  reconciling  the 
English  nation  to  the  church  of  Rome — nay,  that 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  this  great  end — 
is  undeniable ;  and  if  Charles  was,  as  that  not  very 
religious  courtier,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  expressed  it, 
well  grounded  ^^  in  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion wherein  he  was  bred,"  and  if  he  escaped 
the  dogmas  of  papal  supremacy,  purgatory,  and 
transubstantiation,  he  certainly  contracted  a  fond- 
ness— a  passion — which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to 
him,  for  a  gorgeous  hierarchy  and  a  splendid  cere- 
monial in  the  Anglican  church.  Nor  did  he  ever 
frankly  close  the  door  to  the  Spaniard's  hope,  or 
honesUy  declare,  that  neither  his  conviction  nor  his 
interest  would  permit  him  to  recant.  Every  part 
of  this  story  is  interesting  and  important,  as  tend- 
ing to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  Charles. 
If  properly  attended  to,  the  reader  will  un- 
derstand how  the  English  people  were  ever 
after  doubtful  of  his  word  and  promise.  He 
entreated  his  father  to  advise  as  little  with  his 
council  as  was  possible,  but  to  trust  to  the  discre- 
tion of  himself  and  Buckingham ;  and  he  asked 
and  obtained  from  the  weakness  of  James  a  pledge  of 
full  power,  conceived  in  the  following  words,  which 
he  and  Buckingham  had  remitted  as  a  copy :  "  We 
do  hereby  promise,  by  the  word  of  a  king,  that 
whatsoever  you  our  son  shall  promise  in  our  name, 
we  shall  punctually  perform."t  The  Catholic  re- 
fugees from  England  gathered  round  the  prince 
and  Buckingham,  and  were  for  some  time  cheered 
with  the  prospect  of  a  most  ample  toleration  in 
their  native  land,  if  not  of  the  re-ectablishment  of 
their  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  faiths. 
The  priests  tampered  with  Charles's  attendants 
and  servants,  a  kind  of  proceeding  which  greatly 
irritated  the  sturdier  protestants.  One  day  Sir 
Edmund  Yamey  found  a  learned  priest,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonue,  by  the  bedside  of  one  of  the 
prince's  pages,  who  was  sick  of  a  deadly  fever,  and 
he  put  a  stop  to  his  labours  of  conversion  by 
doubling  his  fists  instead  of  arguments,  and  hitting 
the  priest  under  the  ear.| 
At  the  same  time  the  Spanish  court  represented 

•  Haidwiohe  Stale  Papers.  f  Ibid. 

X  Ruih worth.  HoweU  tells  the  same  ttory,  a  day  or  two  after  It 
happened,  thtia— *•  Mr.  Waihinffton,  the  prliiee*t  page,  U  lately  dead 
of  a  calentare,  and  I  waaat  bb  burial  uuder  a  fig-tree  behind  my  I^oid 
of  Briatol**  bouae.  A  little  before  hia  death  ooe  Ballaid,  an  English 
priest,  went  to  Umpor  with  him ;  and  Sir  Edmnnd  Vamey  moetinf 
him  coming  down  the  stairs  out  of  Washington's  chamber,  they  fell 
from  words  to  blows,  bat  they  were  parted.  The  business  was  likr  to 
gather  very  ill  blood,  and  tu  eome  to  a  great  height,  had  not  Count 
Gondomar  quashed  it,  which  I  belief  e  he  eonid  not  have  done  unless 
the  times  had  been  fkfourables  Ibrsneh  is  the  reterenoe  they  Iwar  to 
the  church  here,  and  so  holy  a  coneeit  they  have  of  all  ecolesiasties, 
that  the  greatest  Don  In  Snain  wlU  litabto  lo  offer  the  meaneat  of 
then  uy  outngt  or  aflkoot* 
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to  the  pope  that  Prince  Charles  would  become  a 
good  Catholic,  or,  if  he  did  not,  would  secure  every 
advantage  to  the  professors  of  that  religion  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Gregory  XV.  had 
already  written  to  the  inquisitor-general  of  Spain, 
expressing  his  desire  that  the  most  should  be  made 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Heaven  itself.  "  We 
understand,"  says  the  pope,  **  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  son,  is  lately 
arrived  there,  carried  with  a  hope  of  Catholic  mar- 
riage. Our  desire  is  that  he  should  not  stay  in 
vain  in  the  courts  of  those  kings  to  whom  the  de- 
fence of  the  pope's  authority,  and  care  of  advancing 
religion,  hath  procured  the  renowned  name  of  Ca- 
tholic. Wherefore,  by  apostolic  letters,  we  exhort 
his  Catholic  Majesty  that  he  would  gently  endeavour 
sweetly  to  reduce  that  prince  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Roman  church,  to  which  the  ancient  kings  of 
Great  Britain  have  (with  Heaven's  approbation) 
submitted  their  crowns  and  sceptres.  Now,  to 
the  attaining  of  this  victory,  which  to  the  con- 
quered promiseth  triumphs  and  principalities  of 
heavenly  felicity,  we  need  not  exhaust  the  king's 
treasure,  nor  levy  armies  of  furious  soldiers ;  but 
we  must  fetch  from  heaven  the  armour  of  light, 
whose  divine  splendour  may  allure  that  prince's 
eye,  and  gently  expel  all  errors  from  his  mind. 
Now,  in  the  managing  of  these  businesses,  what 
power  and  art  you  have,  we  have  well  known  long 
ago :  wherefore  we  wish  you  to  go  like  a  rehgious 
counsellor  to  the  Catholic  king,  and  to  try  all  ways 
which,  by  this  present  occasion,  may  benefit  the 
kingdoms  of  Britain  and  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
matter  is  of  great  weight  and  moment,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  amplified  with  words.  Whosoever 
shall  inflame  the  mind  of  this  royal  youth  with  the 
love  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  breed  a  hate  in 
him  of  heretical  impiety,  shall  begin  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  prince  of  Britain,  and 
to  gain  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  to  the  aposto- 
lic see."*  Soon  after  Gregory  addressed  a  gentle 
letter  to  Prince  Charles  himself,  exhorting  him 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that,  as  he  intended  to  match 
with  a  Catholic  damsel,  he  would  give  new  life  to 
that  piety  for  which  the  kings  of  England  had  been 
so  celebrated.f  (The  Catholics,  who  generally  be- 
lieved— as  indeed  they  still  believe — ^that  the  reli- 
gion of  England  had  been  changed  wholly  and 
solely  on  account  of  Henry  VII I. *s  irregular  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  thought  it  perfectly  natu- 
ral that  it  should  be  re- changed  by  another  royal 
marriage.)  The  proofs  on  record  are  too  numerous 
and  glaring  to  permit  us  to  challenge  the  position 
that  Charles  was  an  early  proficient  in  hypocrisy. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  reverential  terms, 
calling  him  Most  Holy  Father,  telling  him  how 
much  he  deplored  the  divisions  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  how  anxious  he  was  to  restore  union.} 


*  Serin.  Sacra. 
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X  Charlei't  letter,  in  Latin,  b  given  in  the  Hardwlcke  Slate  Paper*, 
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mpU- 
ment;  and  may  be  a  warning  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  or  said  in  that 


from  the  original  draughty  Clarendon  said  of  it — and  he  might  have 
aethlng 


said  aomethTng  more—**  Thit  letter  to  the  pope  is  more  than  compU- 
ment;  and  may  be  a  warning  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  or  said  in  that 
nice  argument  but  what  will  bear  the  tight.*'— CJormion  State  Pap§r$, 


Gregory  XV.  died  before  this  epistle  reached  Rome' 
but  his  successor,  Urban  VIIL,  considered  it  as 
equivalent  to  a  recantation,  and,  in  answering  it, 
the  new  pontiff  said,  "  We  lifted  up  our  hands  to 
heaven,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
when,  in  the  very  entry  of  our  reign,  a  British 
prince  began  to  perform  this  kind  of  obeisance  to 
the  Pope  of  Rome."*  The  evenU  at  the  Vatican 
occasioned  delay.  Gr^ry  had  dispatched  a  dis- 
pensation, which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  legate  at 
Madrid,  who,  however,  had  orders  not  to  deliver  it 
until  he  had  made  a  surer  bargain  with  the  English 
court  as  to  a  full  toleration,  at  leasts  of  theCatliolic 
religion ;  and  now  the  Spanish  court  declared  that 
it  was  essential  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  bull 
from  the  new  pope.  Olivares,  moreover,  remo- 
delled the  matrimonial  treaty,  inserting  several  new 
clauses.t  It  was  provided  that  the  Infanta  should 
have  an  open  oratory,  or  chapel,  in  the  palace,  that 
she  should  choose  the  nurses  and  governesses  of 
her  children,  and  that  her  children  should  be 
brought  up  by  her  till  they  were  at  least  ten  yean 
of  age ;  that  her  children's  proving  Catholics  should 
not  exclude  them  from  the  succession ;  and,  dnBlly, 
that  the  King  of  England  should  give  security  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the^e  stipulations.  James  rati- 
fied all  these  clauses,  but  as  for  security,  he  could 
give  none  beyond  his  word,  and  that  was  not  very 
highly  valued .  His  majes^,  however,'did  not  sign 
without  hesitation  and  fear :  he  felt  that  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  his  parliament  would  be  impossible ; 
but  that  which  "  pinched  and  perplexed  him  most," 
was,  that  he  had  given  his  power  to  Prince  Charles, 
according  to  which  power  his  royal  highness  had 
already  concluded  all  these  articles,  and  promised 
the  required  security :  so  that  now  "  it  went  upon 
the  honour  of  his  majesty  and  the  prince,  and  per- 
haps upon  the  liberty  of  his  highness,  his  power  to 
return  home,  and  the  safety  of  his  person."  Be- 
tween tender  considerations  of  honour,  security 
of  his  estate,  fatherly  love,  and  conscience,  "  his 
majesty  debated  some  days  with  as  much  wis- 
dom, natural  affection,  courage,  and  piety,  as 
became  a  great,  wise,  religious  king,  and  tender 
loving  father'* J — at  least  so  saith  his  secretary. 
In  the  end,  his  majesty,  in  his  great  perplexity, 
resolved  to  call  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
council  (he  had  hitherto  kept  them  in  the  dark  as 
much  as  he  could,  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  his  son), 
that  he  might  open  himself  to  them,  and  receive 
their  advice.  These  chosen  counsellors  met  the 
king  at  Wanstead.  **  His  majesty,"  continues 
Secretary  Conway,  "  made  the  most  serious,  the 
most  sad,  fatherly,  kind,  kingly,  wise,  pious, 
manly,  stout,  speech  that  ever  I  heard,  which  no 

•  Rashworlh. 

t  By  this  time  fiuekingham  had  quarroUed  with  tb«  Spauitb  h- 
vourite.  "There  it  aome  diitaste,**  writea  Howell,  "taken  at  tb« 
Dake  of  Buckingham  here,  and  I  heard  thia  kins  should  sajr  he 
would  treat  no  mure  with  him,  but  with  the  ambaaaadort,  who,  he 
aaith,  haT(«a  more  plenary  commisak>n,  and  understand  the  bunoMfl 
better.  As  there  fa  also  some  darkness  happeBed  betwixt  the  two 
favourites,  ao  matters  stand  not  right  betwixt  the  duke  and  the  Earl 
of  Briatol."— />fe«rt.  Howell  saw  at  this  moment  that  these  bicker- 
inn  mijfht  **  remerte  this  businMa  of  ao  high  a  coaaeqiieDea." 

t  Letter  from  Secretary  Conway  to  the  Duke  of  BockiaghaiDi  io 
Bllli. 
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man  can  repeat  or  relate  (without  blemiBhing)  but 
himself.  But  this  effect  it  wrought — all  the  lords 
were  of  opinion  that  his  highness's  words  and 
articles  must  be  made  good ;  diat  the  oath  by  the 
council  must  be  taken ;  and  with  one  Yoice  gave 
council  (as  without  which  nothing  could  be  well) 
that  the  prince  must  marry  and  bring  his  lady 
away  with  him  this  year — diis  old  year ;  or  else, 
the  prince  presently  to  return  without  marriage  or 
contract;  leaving  both  those  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  usual  forms."  A  day  or  two  after  this 
meeting  at  Wanstead,  both  the  king  and  the  lords 
of  the  council  swore  to  observe  the  treaty  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Westminster.  Several  of  the 
lords  who  took  this  oath,  which  was  valueless  and 
strictly  illegal  without  consent  of  parliament,  did 
it  unwillingly  through  fear  or  interest.  Among 
them  was  Abbot,  the  half  Puritan  primate,  who 
bad  been  in  great  trouble  and  humiliation  on  ac- 
count of  an  unhappy  accident.*  James  after- 
wards privately  swore  to  observe  certain  secret 
articles  in  the  treaty.  The  Spanish  ambassadors 
then  desired  that  he  would  make  a  beginning,  and 
publish  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  persecution 
of  Catholics ;  but  James,  fearful  of  so  public  a 
measure,  told  them  that  a  proclamation  was  but  a 
suspension  of  the  law,  which  might  be  made  void 
by  another  proclamation,  and  which  did  not  bind 
a  successor.  Still,  however,  the  two  Spanish  di- 
plomatists fought  hard  for  the  proclamation.  James 
offered  in  lieu  to  give  au  indemnity  to  the  Catho- 
lics for  the  time  to  come^  to  give  order  for  a  pardon 
for  all  things  past  that  stood  to  the  advantage  of 
the  king  and  in  his  power  to  release ;  and  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  give  likewise  under  his  majesty's 
seal  a  dispensation  from  all  penal  laws,  statutes, 
or  ordinances  whatsoever  the  Catholics  were  sub- 
ject to  for  their  consciences.  And  the  ambassa- 
dors were  told  of  the  inviolable  dignity  of  the  great 
seal,  of  the  roundness  and  integrity  of  his  ma- 
jesty's intentions,  and  of  the  impropriety  of  a  pro- 
clamation in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  But 
when  the  proposed  immunity,  with  a  prohibition 
to  bishops,  judges,  and  magistrates,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  he  refused 
to  issue  it  as  being  a  dangerous  thing  without  a 
precedent.  The  ambassadors,  who  must  have 
learned  and  seen  that  James  and  his  son  con- 
tracted for  far  more  than  they  could  perform, 
intimated  to  their  court  that  a  full  toleration  of  the 
Catholics  in  England  was  all  but  hopeless.  At 
the  same  time,  with  the  usual  sincerity  of  diplo- 
matists, they  told  the  King  of  England  that  his 
majesty  had  fulfilled  every  jot  of  that  he  was 
bound  to,  and  more;t  and  James  prepared  pre- 

*  Ahbot,  wbn«  hasting  with  the  Lord  Zouch,  shot  m  Kamekeeper 
ioateMl  of  a  fiit  back,  at  which  he  had  taken  nia.  In  cooseqaenee 
ot  this  anintentioQal  homicide,  the  archbishop,  according  to  canon 
1*^>  bad  become  incapacitated  fur  exereisioff  his  functions.    After 

._»-_.  .         ...     ^^^  absolved  by  Js  * 

the  Catholics  acl 
lid  not  always  1 

_ ,  _j  repeatedly  resisted  that  wil. . 

not  altogether  above  snspicion,  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny  to  Abbot 
the  credit  of  more  omirage  than  can  be  allowed  to  the  rest  of  the 
UshoM. 
THai 


SQlbrlng  mnch  anxiety,  he  was  absolved  by  lames,  who  claimed  the 
tame  kind  of  power  which  the  Catholics  acknowledged  in  the  pope. 
This  obligatkin,  however,  did  not  always  bind  Uie  primate  to  the 
king't  wiU;  be  repeatedly  resisted  that  will :  and  if  his  motives  are 
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sents  and  jewels — Buckingham  and  his  son  had 
almost  emptied  his  purse  and  his  diamond  cases 
before  this* — ^to  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  Infanta, 
and  a  small  fleet  of  ship  to  carry  her  to  England 
with  her  sweet  husband.  At  London  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  this  long  treaty  was  settled  at 
last,  and  even  at  Madrid  grand  festivals  were  given 
as  if  in  honour  of  the  approaching  union.  But 
Olivares,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  a  junta  of  Spanish 
priests,  to  whom  the  business  was  referred,  found 
many  reasons  for  avoiding  a  final  settlement ;  and 
still  the  new  pope  delayed  sending  a  new  dispen- 
sation. When  it  was  perceived  that  Charles,  and, 
still  more,  the  double  favourite  Buckingham,  were 
eager  to  return  home,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
marriage,  when  the  pope  was  willmg,  should  be 
solemnised  in  Spain,  and  that  the  princess  and 
her  dower  should  not  be  sent  to  England  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  by  which  time  his 
Engbsh  majesty  would  be  able  to  carry  into  effect 
his  good  intentions  towards  his  CathoUc  subjects. 
But  this  proposal  was  odious  to  James,  who  had 
set  his  heart  upon  having  a  large  instalment  imme- 
diately ;  and  he  again  urged  his  son  and  Bucking- 
ham to  return  home,  with  the  Infanta,  and  some 
money  if  possible, — if  not,  without  them.  It  is 
probable,  however*  that  the  poor  king  might  long 
have  urged  their  return  in  vain,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  quarrels  and  disgust  which  Buckingham 
had  excited  at  Madrid,  and  fi)r  certain  fears  and 
jealousies  he  entertained  of  what  was  passing  in 
London.  Since  his  departure,  that  he  might  be 
more  on  a  level  with  the  grandees,  James  had 
made  him  a  duke ;  but  no  move  in  the  soiled  and 
disgraced  peerage-book  could  elevate  this  man's 
mind  or  improve  his  manners.  His  levity,  cho- 
leric disposition,  and  low  profligacy,  disgusted  the 

*  For  some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Spain  every  letter  fton 
Buckingham  and  the  prince  contained  a  demand  for  Jewels,— jewels, 
— more  jewels!  The  foUowing  are  amusing  specimens  taken  from 
different  joint  eptsUes  :-- 

**  I  confess  that  you  have  sent  more  Jewels  than  (at  my  departure) 
I  thought  to  have  use  of;  but,  since  my  coming,  seeing  many  Jewela 
worn  here,  and  that  my  bravery  can  consist  of  nothing  else ;  beudes 
that,  some  of  them  wnich  you  have  app<nnted  me  to  give  to  the 
Infitnta,  in  Steenie's  opinion  and  mine,  are  not  fit  to  be  |^en  to  her ; 
therefore  I  have  taken  this  boldness  to  entreat  your  majesty  to  send 
more  for  my  own  wearing,  and  for  giving  to  my  mistress :  in  which  I 
think  your  majesty  shall  not  do  amiss  to  take  Carlisle's  advice." 

**  Though  your  baby  himself  hath  sent  word  what  need  he  hath  of 
more  jewels,  yet  will  I  by  this  bearer,  'who  can  make  more  speed 
than  Carlisle,  again  acquaint  jroor  majesty  therewith,  and  give  my 
poor  and  saucy  opinion  that  will  be  fittest  more  to  send.    Hitherto 

J  on  have  been  so  sparing,  that  whereas  you  thonght  to  have  sent 
Im  suflleiently  for  nis  own  wearing,  to  present  his  mistress,  who  I 
am  sure  shall  shortly  mm  lose  that  title,  and  to  lend  me,  that  I,  to 
the  contrarvt  have  been  forced  to  lend  him.  You  need  not  ask  who 
made  me  anle  to  do  it  Sir.  he  hath  neitlier  ehaiu  or  hatband ;  and 
1  beseech  you  consider,  first,  how  rich  they  are  in  Jewels  here,  then 
io  what  a  poor  equipage  he  came  in,  how  he  hath  no  other  means 
to  appear  like  a  king's  son,  how  they  are  usefUUest  at  such  a  time  as 
this  when  they  may  do  voarselC  your  son,  and  the  nation  honour* 
and  lastly  how  it  will  neither  cost  nor  haxard  you  anyUiing.  These 
reasons,  I  hope,  since  you  have  ventured  already  your  chlefest  jewel 
— ^yonr  son,  will  serve  to  persuade  you  to  let  looee  these  more  after 
him :  first,  your  best  hatband ;  the  Foitugal  diamond  i  the  rest  of 
the  pendant  diamonds,  to  make  up  a  necklace  to  give  his  mistress; 
and  the  best  rope  of  pearl ;  with  a  rieh  chain  or  two  for  himself  to 
wear,  or  else  your  dog  must  want  a  coUar )  which  is  the  reafly  way 
to  put  him  into  it  There  are  many  other  jewels  which  are  of  so 
mean  quality  as  deserve  not  that  name,  but  will  save  much  in  your 
purse,  and  serve  very  well  for  presents.  They  had  never  so  good 
and  great  an  occasion  to  take  the  air  out  of  their  Ixmes  as  at  this 
time.  God  knows  vthen  they  shall  have  such  another :  and  they 
had  need  sometimes  to  get  nearer  the  sun  (sod)  to  eontinue  them  In 
their  perfectfon."— Sir  B,  SUit. 
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whole  court ;  and  the  freedoms  he  took  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  excited  the  greatest  astonithment, 
and  lowered  Charles,  who  permitted  them.  He 
called  his  royal  highness  hy  all  kinds  of  ridiculous 
nicknames,  lolled  about  his  room  with  clothes  half 
on,  and  kept  his  hat  on  his  head  while  the  prince 
was  uncovered.  He  introduced  loose  and  improper 
company  into  the  very  palace.  It  had  heen  pre- 
dicted to  James  that  tne  two  great  favourites  of 
two  mighty  kings  would  never  agree ;  and  the 
prediction  was  more  than  verified.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  in  fairness,  that,  bad  as  he  was, 
Olivares  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  invariably 
acted  with  a  decency  and  dignity  of  which  the 
English  upstart  was  altogether  incapable.  More 
than  half  of  the  srossness  and  insolence  of  Buck- 
ingham  escaped  nim,  for,  when  ruffled,  the  duke 
was  wont  to  swear  in  his  vernacular,  and  Olivares 
was  unacquainted  with  the  English  language.  He 
could  see,  however,  that  Buckingham  presumed 
to  take  the  greatest  liberties  with  his  prince,  and 
with  everylrady  else,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  ^  AH  this  administered  wonderful 
occasion  of  discourse  in  the  court  and  country,  there 
never  havine  been  such  a  comet  seen  in  that  hemi- 
sphere, their  submissive  reverence  to  their  princes 
being  a  vital  part  of  their  religion.*  Philip  him- 
self was  greatly  disgusted,  and  said  that  his  sister 
must  be  wretched  if  so  violent  and  unprincipled  a 
man  was  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  mendship  of 
her  husband.  Buckingham,  fool  as  he  was,  saw 
clearly  that  he  was  hated  by  the  whole  Spanish 
court,  and  that,  if  Charles  married  the  Infanta,  he 
would  always  have  an  enemy  at  the  English  court, 
— that  if  she  acquired  the  natural  influence  of  a 
wife  over  the  prince,  she  might  break  the  string 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  led  both  son  and 
father.  And  at  the  same  time  Buckingham  was 
warned  by  Bishop  Laud,  and  other  friends  or 
creatures  of  his  faction,  that  the  party  of  Lord 
Bristol  were  making  head  at  court ;  that  certain 
persons  were  so  bold  as  to  complain  of  his  inso- 
lence and  abuses  of  power ;  that  the  king  listened 
to  their  complaints;  and  that  there  would  be  a 
complete  revolution  at  court  unless  he  returned 
forthwith  to  manage  his  old  master.  If  Charles 
had  not  been  apprehensive  about  their  liberty  and 
safety,  he  would  have  called  for  horses,  and  ridden 
away  at  once  with  his  dear  Steeuie  ;t  but,  as  it 
was,  he  submitted  to  a  course  of  mental  reservation, 
evasion,  lying,  and  perjury.  There  may  be 
sjme  doubt  entertained  with  respect  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Spanish  court,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  not  the  benefit  of 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  fancied  that,  if  he 
failed  to  give  them  satisfaction,  or  cast  a  slight 
upon  their  princess,  the  Spaniards  would  detain 
him  as  a  state  prisoner,  and  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
mise and  vow  whatever  they  chose,  in  order  to  get 

f  ••  Ther*  men  vhbperiiiM,"  Mjrt  HoweU,  "  thai  iht  prfoe*  in- 
tonded  to  run  awny  dbguiaed,  as  he  came ;  and  the  queitfipn  beinf 


Iby  a  penoa  of  quality,  there  waa  a  brave  auawer  made— That 
if  love  brought  him  hither,  it  waa  nut  fear  ehoaid  drive  him  back.*' 


safe  out  of  their  countryi  fully  resolving  to  break 
all  these  engagements  as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
might.  He  intimated  to  his  Catholic  Majesty 
that  his  father,  who  was  growing  old  and  sick,  had 
commanded  him  to  return,  and  that  his  presence 
waa  indispensable  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  at  his  long  absence,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  reception  of  his  Catholic  wife, 
and  for  that  toleration  of  all  Catholics,  which  had 
been  settled  by  treaty.  Philip  and  Olivares  rea- 
dily agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  dispensation  when 
it  should  arrive,  and  to  have  the  espousals  cele- 
brated before  Christmas,  at  the  latest ;  and  Charles 
agreed  to  lodge  a  procuration,  with  fiiU  powen,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  to  de^ 
liver  it  to  Philip  ten  days  alter  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  paper  from  Rome,  and  to  name  the  King, 
or  his  brother,  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  as  proxy. 
Charles,  in  the  presence  of  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Indies,'solemnlys  wore  with  Philip  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  observe  and  faithfully  keep  this  agree- 
ment. The  Infanta  Donna  Maria  took  the  title  of 
Princess  of  England,  and  a  separate  court  was 
formed  for  her  by  her  brother.  Charles  now  pre- 
pared to  depart,  and  Buckingham  got  all  things 
ready  with  amazing  alacrity.*  Philip  presented 
the  Prince  with  some  fine  Spanish  and  Barbary 
horses,  a  diamond-hilted  sword  and  dagger,  some 
muskets  and  cross-bows  richly  ornamented,  various 
pictures  by  the  great  Titian,  a  master-piece  of  Cor- 
reggio's,  and  various  other  articles  indicative  of  his 
taste,  as  well  as  of  his  liberality.  The  young 
Queen  of  Spain  gave  a  great  many  bags  of  amber, 
with  some  dressed  kid  skins,  and  linen ;  Olivares 
gave  a  few  choice  Italian  pictures,  three  sedan 
chairs  of  curious  workmanship,  and  some  costly 
articles  of  furniture;  and  the  chief  grandees  all 
gave  somethings  as  horses,  fine  mules  with  trap- 
pings, &c.,  &c.  In  return,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  to  the  King  an  enamelled  hilt  for  a  sword 
and  a  dagger,  studded  with  precious  atones,  to  the 
Queen  a  pair  of  curious  earrings,  and  to  the  In- 
fanta a  string  of  pearls,  and  a  diamond  anchor  as 
the  emblem  of  his  constancy, 1^  At  his  parting 
interview  with  the  young  Queen  and  Donna  MariSi 
Charles  played  the  part  of  a  disconsolate  lover, 
forced  from  the  object  of  his  passionate  afifections. 
The  Infanta  gave  him  a  letter  written  with  her 
own  hand  for  the  celebrated  nun  of  Carrion,  who 
had  attained  in  her  lifetime  to  the  reputation  of  a 
beatified  person,  praying  him  to  deliver  it  in  pcr- 

*  There  were  doabta  entertained  as  to  his  intentions ;  but  so  mucli 
did  Charles  deceive  his  own  ooontrympn,  that  wavers  of  thirty  to  ooe 
were  offered  amon^  the  English  at  Madrid,  that  the  marriage  irouid 
still  take  ettecL— Howell.  , 

i  Mendossa  (In  the  lUlUn  translation).  The  Spaniards  speak 
rather  contemptuously  of  Charles's  presents.  There  u  a  letter  (ton. 
Buckingham  to  the  King,  announcing  the  fine  things  they  were 
bringing  away  with  them,  at  wltkh  it  is  Impossible  not  to  IsaRh. 
**  Four  asses  yon  1  have  sent,  two  hes  and  two  shes.  Five  caBie)'. 
two  hes«  two  shes,  with  a  young  one;  and  one  elephant,  which  ii 
worth  your  seeing.  These  I  have  impudently  begged  tat  you.  Tb«e 
is  a  Barbary  horse  comes  with  them,  I  thinlc  lh>m  Watt  Astoo.  My 
Lord  Bristol  sayeih,  he  will  send  you  more  camels.  When  w^  eomo 
ourselves,  we  will  bring  you  horses  and  asses  enongh.  If  I  ^^1 
know  whether  you  desire  mnlet  or  not,  I  will  bring  them,  or  dwr  or 
this  country  either.  And  I  wlU  lay  wait  for  aU  the  ran  colour  blids 
that  can  be  heard  oV*-^SlUs, 
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son,  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  his  being  converted 
by  the  sight  of  so  much  holiness,  and  the  princess 
afterwards  caused  an  extra  mass  to  be  said  for  his 
lafe  voyage.  Gondomar,  the  Count  of  Monterey, 
and  other  noblemen,  were  ordered  to  accompany 
the  Prince  all  the  way  to  St.  Andero,  where  the 
English  fleet  was  lying  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Rutland.  But  Philip  himself,  with  his  two 
brothers,  would  see  his  Highness  on  his  road :  they 
travelled  with  him  to  the  Escurial,  where  they  en- 
tertained him  splendidly  for  several  days,  and 
then,  as  if  loth  to  part,  they  went  on  with  him  as 
far  as  Campillo.  "  When  the  King  and  he  parted, 
there  passed  wonderful  great  endearments  and  em- 
braces in  divers  postures  between  them  a  long 
time ;  and  in  that  place  there  was  a  pillar  to  be 
erected  as  a  monument  to  posterity."*  Passing 
through  Segovia,  Valladolid,  by  the  cell  of  the 
nun  of  Carrion,  travelling  by  easy  journeys,  and 
lodging  in  the  castles  of  the  provincial  nobility, 
who,  everywhere,  gave  him  a  most  kind  and  hos- 
pitable reception,  Charles  at  length  reached  the 
waport.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning 
while  going  in  a  boat  from  the  town  of  St.  Andero 
to  the  admiral's  ship.  His  first  remark  on  finding 
himself  in  safety  was,  that  he  had  duped  the  Spa- 
niards ;  that  the  Spaniards  were  fools  to  let  him 
depart  so  freely  \  The  voyage  was  most  prosperous, 
and  the  Prince  and  Buckingham  landed  safely  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  October.  Charles,  it 
was  observed,  had  got  a  beard  during  his  absence, 
and  was  cheerful  ;  but  the  Duke,  as  some  con- 
ceived, was  not  so.f  They  were  received  with 
much  joy  and  tenderness  by  the  common  people, 
as  if  they  had  miraculously  escaped  from  a  den  of 
wild  beasts.  On  the  following  day  they  reached 
London,  **  where  the  people's  joy,  elevated  above 
)x)nfire  expression,  might  teach  misguided  princes 
that  love  is  the  firmest  foundation  of  security  and 
happiness."  X  ^^^  some  days  there  was  nothing 
but  a  ringing  of  bells,  a  making  of  bonfires,  with 
drums,  guns,  and  fire-works ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  word  of  command  from  king  or  bishop, 
several  zealous  preachers  offered  public  thanksgiv- 
ings in  the  churches  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
godly  yoimg  prince,  the  only  hope  of  the  nation. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  effects  of  his  double  dealing 
were  manifesting  themselves.  A  few  days  after 
his  departure  from  Madrid,  there  arrived  from  him 
one  Mr.  Clerk,  a  creature  of  Buckingham's,  who 
took  up  his  lodging  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who  knew 
it: — ** Considering  the  darkness  that  happened 
betwixt  the  Duke  and  the  Earl,  we  fear," 
writes  Howell,  "  that  this  Clerk  hath  brought 
something  that  may  puzzle  the  business."  The 
fear  was  not  unfounded.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Pope's  rescript  was 
arrived,  and  thereupon  Clerk  desired  to  speak  with 
niy  Lord  Bristol,  for  he  had  something  to  deliver 
him  from  the  Prince;  and  "  my  Lord  Ambassador 
being  come  to  him,  Mr.  Clerk  delivered  a  letter 

*  HovelU  f  Mead*.  %  Axthw  WOwii. 


from  the  Prince,  the  contents  whereof  were,  that, 
whereas  he  had  left  certain  proxies  in  his  hands  to 
be  delivered  to  the  King  of  Spain  after  the  dis- 
pensation was  come,  he  desired  and  required  him 
not  to  do  it  till  he  should  receive  further  order  from 
England."*  The  only  reason  alleged  by  Charles 
was,  that  he  feared  that  the  Infanta,  immediately 
after  the  marriage  by  proxy,  would  shut  herself  up 
in  a  nunnery !  Bristol,  lost  in  amazement,  would 
not  see  that  this  most  absurd  pretext  was  merely 
meant  to  cover  over  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
marry  the  Princess  at  all.  As  the  rumour  which 
hastened  Clerk's  disclosure  was  premature,  he  had 
time,  as  he  thought,  to  set  matters  right.  He  went 
straight  to  court,  where  Philip  gave  him  every 
possible  assurance  that  his  sister  would  be  sent 
into  England  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  al- 
ready agreed  upon,  and  where  the  Infanta  made 
herself  very  merry,  saying,  that  she  must  confess 
she  never  in  all  her  life  had  any  mind  to  be  a  nun, 
and  hardly  thought  she  should  be  one  now,  only 
to  avoid  the  Prince  of  Wales.f  He  then  dis- 
patched a  courier  with  life  and  death  speed  to 
King  James,  telling  him  of  the  absolute  removal 
of  the  only  difficulty ;  and  he  continued  to  dress  and 
furnish  his  household  in  velvet  and  silver  lace,  so 
that  they  might  do  honour  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals.  But  Charles  and  Buckingham  closeted 
James,  and  made  him  write  to  Bristol,  that  he 
might  deliver  his  proxy  at  Christmas,  because 
"  that  holy  and  joyful  time  was  best  fitting  so  no- 
table  and  blessed  an  action  as  the  marriage."  To 
this  dispatch  Bristol  replied  in  all  speed,  that  (as 
Buckingham  and  the  Prince  well  knew)  the  powers 
in  the  proxy  expired  before  Christmas,  and  it 
would  be  a  most  grievous  insult  to  present  it  when 
it  had  ceased  to  be  of  value ;  that  the  Pope  had 
already  signed  the  paper,  and  that  he,  Bristol, 
should  consider  himself  bound  by  treaty,  and  by 
the  oath  he  had  taken  to  that  treaty,  to  deliver  the 
proxy  whenever  it  should  be  asked  for  by  the  King 
of  Spain,  unless  his  master  should  send  him  posi- 
tive orders  to  the  contrary.  "  I  must  humbly  crave 
your  Majesty's  pardon,"  says  Bristol,  "  if  I  write 
unto  you  with  the  plainness  of  a  true-hearted  and 
faithful  servant,  who  have  ever  co-operated  honestly 
unto  your  Majesty's  ends,  if  I  knew  them.  I  know 
your  Majesty  hath  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
greatest  assurance  you  could  get  that  the  King  of 
Spain  would  effectually  labour  the  entire  restitu- 
tion of  the  Prince  Palatine  was,  that  he  really  pro- 
ceeded to  the  effecting  of  the  match;  and  my  in- 
structions under  your  Majesty's  hand  were,  to  insist 
upon  the  restoring  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  but  not 
so  as  to  annex  it  to  the  treaty  of  the  match,  as  that 

thereby  the  match  should  be  hazarded 

The  same  course  I  observed  in  the  carriage  of  the 
businesses  by  his  Highness  and  my  Lord  Duke  at 
their  being  here,  who,  though  they  insisted  on  the 
business  of  the  Palatinate,  yet  they  held  it  fit  to 
treat  of  them  distinctly,  and  that  the  marriage 

*HowdI. 
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should  proceed  as  a  good  pawn  for  the  other.*** 
In  plain  truth,  Charles,  took  little  heed  of  his  un- 
fortunate sister  and  brother-in-law,  and  in  the  joint 
letters  written  by  him  and  Buckingham  from  Ma- 
drid, when  they  mentioned  the  Palatinate,  which 
they  rarely  did  at  all,  they  spoke  of  it  as  a  very 
secondary  affair.  Having  given  what  he  consi- 
dered satisfactory  assurances  to  his  ambassadors  at 
the  English  Court,  Philip,  upon  the  actual  arrival 
of  the  document  from  Rome,  which  came  in  about 
a  fortnight,  fixed  the  day  for  the  marriage  by 
proxy,  invited  the  grandees  and  great  ladies  to  the 
ceremony,  and  sent  orders  to  all  the  towns  and  sea- 
ports to  discharge  their  great  ordnance.  His  in- 
fant daughter,  of  whom  the  Queen  had  been  deli- 
vered a  Uttle  while  before,  was  to  be  christened  on 
the  same  auspicious  day;  a  splendid  platform, 
covered  all  over  with  tapestry,  was  erected  from  the 
palace  to  the  church,  and  all  things  were  pre- 
pared to  honour  the  solemnities.  But,  when  all 
Madrid  was  at  the  height  of  its  joy  and  pleasant 
expectations,  when  it  wanted  but  three  days  of  the 
day^  three  English  couriers,  dispatched  for  greater 
certainty,  arrived  one  upon  the  back  of  the  other, 
with  a  new  commission  to  my  Lord  of  Bristol, 
countermanding  the  delivery  of  the  proxy,  until 
full  and  absolute  satisfaction  should  be  given  for 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Palatinate,  or  war 
declared  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  obtaining  of 
that  surrender  to  the  King  of  England's  son-in- 
law.  Philip  indignantly  countermanded  the  pre- 
parations for  the  marriage,  broke  up  the  household 
of  his  sister,  and  ordered  her  to  quit  the  study  of 
the  English  language,  and  relinquish  the  title  of 
Princess  of  Wales, — which,  it  is  said,  the  Infanta 
could  not  do  without  shedding  some  tears.  When 
the  Spanish  sovereign's  anger  cooled,  he  entered 
into  explanations  with  Bristol,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  high  esteem.f  He  said  that  the  Palatinate 
was  not  his  to  give,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  he  should  enter  into  a  war  with  his  rela- 
tive, the  Emperor,  and  with  half  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe,  for  its  recovery ;  but  if  a  friendly 
negotiation  could  secure  it,  he  would  guarantee  it — 

*  Hnrdwleke  Papen. 

i  The  following  statements  and  opinfont  are  from  a  letter  written 
at  Madrid,  by  a  person  unknown  : — **  The  Spaniard  begins  now  to  be 
■eoslbie  of  the  grvat  dtsobligation  and  gross  oversight  he  committed 
in  suffering  the  Prince  to  go  away  without  his  Infanta:  for  it  liatb 
given  occasion  of  advantage  to  the  English  (who  now  seem  indifferent 
whfther  they  match  with  him  or  no)  to  proceed  more  stoutly,  amd  to 
add  to  thefHrmerarHelet  wkich  the  Prince  had  iworn  at  hie  being  here, 
certain  new  prvpoiitions  about  the  Palatinate,  which  was  thouaht  to  be 
unjU  to  wutkm  at  fus  being  here,  by  reason  of  the  engagement  of  his  per- 
Man.  And  there  is  a  commission  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bristoi  to  treat 
of  these  two  businesses  jointly  i  and  if  the  King  of  Spain  give  not  a 
satisfketory  answer  therein,  then  he  is  to  return  home.  Buclting- 
ham  hath  little  obligation  to  Spain ;  therefore,  for  his  own  particular, 
he  hath  good  reaaon.  if  he  eanuot  prop  himself  this  way,  to  find  other 
means  for  his  support :  unkindnesses  passed  between  him  and  Oli- 
▼ares,  and  a  hot  heart-burning  between  him  and  Bristol,  who  told 
him  here  before  the  Prince,  that,  being  so  far  his  suoerior  in  honour 
and  might,  he  might  haply  contemn  him,  btd  he  oouia  never  hate  him. 
Ever  since  his  departure,  he  hath  attempted  to  crush  Bristol  to  pieces, 
who  is  out  of  purse  2000/.  of  his  own  since  his  coming  hither,  and  he 
ia  so  crossed,  that  ha  cannot  get  a  pennv  firom  England.  If  he  can* 
not  get  a  surrender  of  the  Palatinate  to  the  King's  mind,  he  is  in  a 
poor  case ;  ft>r  he  must  hence  presently  :  he  is  much  favoured  of  the 
King  here,  and  Olivares,  therefore,  they  will  do  much  for  him  before 

Bnekingham  work  his  revenge  upon  him We  are  all  In 

auspeose.  and  a  kind  of  maze  to  see  the  event  of  things,  and  how 
matten  will  be  picoed  together  again  we  know  not.**— &nji.  Sac, 


nay,  if,  afler  a  time,  negotiations  were  found  un- 
availing, he  would  take  up  arms  to  restore  the  Pa- 
latine to  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  Spanish 
council,  moreover,  affirmed  that  his  Majesty  was 
resolved  to  employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to  satisfy 
the  King  of  England,  but  to  have  it  extorted  from 
him  by  way  of  menace,  or  that  it  should  now  he 
added  to  the  marriage  by  way  of  condition,  and 
that  his  own  sister  must  be  rejected,  unless  the 
King  would  make  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  was 
too  humiliating,  and  whatsoever  his  Majesty's  re- 
solutions might  be,  he  could  neither  with  his 
honour,  nor  with  the  honour  of  his  sister,  whom 
he  would  in  no  way  force  or  thrust  upon  the 
Prince,  make  any  more  concessions  at  present. 
But,  in  a  day  or  two,  Philip  put  his  signature  to  a 
formal  promise,  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
King  James,  and  this,  it  was  thought,  would  sa- 
tisfy the  English  Court.  But  Charles  had  resolved 
not  to  marry  the  Infanta  at  any  price,  and  he  and 
Buckingham,  encouraged  by  the  popular  feeling  at 
home,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  a  war  with 
Spain.  Bristol  received  his  recall,  and  PhiUp  tlieii 
prepared  for  a  war  with  England.  The  ambas- 
sador represented  to  James,  that  having  contracted 
a  debt  of  50,000  crowns,  and  pledged  all  his  lady's 
jewels  at  Madrid  for  Prince  Charles^  he  had  not 
a  quarter  of  the  money  necessary  for  his  journey; 
and  he  humbly  besought  his  Majesty  to  consider 
that  his  leaving  that  court  ought  not  to  be  like  a 
running  away  in  debt,  though,  rather  than  disohey 
his  commands,  he  would  go  home  on  foot.  It  does 
not  appear  that  James  remitted  a  sixpence.  But 
.;  Philip  commiserated  the  hard  case  of  Bristoli 
gave  him  a  rich  sideboard  of  plate,  and,  being  fully 
aware  of  the  fate  that  Buckingham  was  preparing 
for  him  in  England,  he  made  him  an  ofifer,  that  if 
he  would  stay  in  any  of  his  dominions,  he  would 
give  him  money  and  honour  equal  to  what  the 
highest  of  his  enemies  possessed ;  but  Bristol  de- 
clined the  splendid  offer,  saying,  that  he  was  so 
confident  of  the  King,  his  master's  justice,  and  of 
his  own  innocence,  that  he  feared  no  mischief  in 
his  native  country,  which  he  must  ever  love  and 
prefer  to  every  other.  Though  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham were  very  anxious  to  get  Bristol  away  from 
Madrid,  they  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  his 
presence  in  England:  he  was  told  to  travel  by 
sibw  stages,  and  when  he  arrived,  he  was  ordered 
to  go  instantly  to  his  house  in  the  country,  and 
there  consider  himself  a  prisoner.  But  for^e  op- 
position of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  vindictive  Buckingham  would  have 
had  him  committed  to  the  Tower.  As  it  was,  with- 
out any  trial, — without  a  hearing, — he  was  for- 
bidden either  to  visit  the  court,  or  to  take  his  seat 
as  a  peer  in  parliament.* 

The  King's  joy  for  the  return  of  the  "  dear 
boys"  was  soon  overcast  by  a  gloomy  reflection 
upon  the  consequences  of  their  rash  journey.  N<) 
money  from  Spain,  fresh  debts  contracted,  his 

•  Hardwicke  State  Papen.— Clarendon  Papers.— Cabala,-Jour 
nals  of  the  Lords. 
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jewels  nearly  all  gone,  his  daughter  still  an  out- 
cast, a  war  in  perspective, — ^those  thoughts  ha- 
rassed him  to  death,  and  made  him  forego  his 
huntii^  and  his  hawking,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Bolitade.  In  other  directions,  Buckingham  was 
eliciting  the  most  deplorahle  exhibitions  of  human 
baseness.  Cranfield,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Bishop 
Williams,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  others  of  his  crea- 
tures, who  had  joined  in  censuring  his  conduct 
during  his  absence,  because  they  thought  his  in- 
fluence was  on  the  decline,  were  all  brought  to 
crawl  like  reptiles  before  him ;  and  more  they 
would  have  done,  had  more  been  exacted,  because 
they  saw  that  his  power  was  likely  to  be  as  great 
as  ever.  The  Bishop  surpassed  those  who  com- 
peted with  him,  begging  his  good  Lord,  the  Duke, 
to  receive  his  soul  in  gage  and  pawn,  and  telling 
him  how  he  had  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dis- 
pleasure.* 

A.n.  1624. — Nothing  remained  for  James  but 
the  last  and  painful  resource  of  assembling  a  par- 
liament. This  time  he  issued  no  arbitrary  procla- 
mations, laid  down  no  lessons  to  the  electors ;  and 
when  the  houses  met  (on  the  19th  of  February),  he 
addressed  them  in  a  tone  of  great  moderation  and 
sweetness;  but  he  could  not  conquer  his  nature  or 
his  inveterate  habit,  and,  in  the  end,  this  falsetto 
gave  way  to  his  real  voice.  He  told  them  that  he 
remembered  and  regretted  former  misunderstand- 
ings ;  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  do  his  duty,  and 
manifest  his  love  to  his  people.  Forgetting  pre- 
vious declarations,  he  told  them  that  he  had  been 
hng  engaged  in  treaties  with  Spain ;  that  he  had 
sent  his  own  son  with  the  man  he  most  trusted, 
the  faithfullest  and  best  of  counsellors,  into  Spain ; 
that  all  that  had  passed  should  be  .disclosed  to 
them ;  and  that  he  should  entreat  their  good  and 
sound  advice,  super  totam  materiem.  He  hoped 
they  would  judge  him  charitably,  as  they  wished 
to  be  judged ;  he  declared  that,  in  every  treaty, 
whether  public  or  private,  he  had  always  consi- 
dered, above  all  things,  the  protestant  religion. 
He  hftd,  it  was  true,  sometimes  caused  the  penal 
statutes  to  bear  less  rigorously  upon  the  Catholics 
than  at  other  times,  but  to  dispense  with  the  sta- 
tutes, to  forbid  or  alter  the  law  in  that  matter,  he 
had  never  promised  or  yielded  any  such  thing. 
But  though  he  appealed  to  God  for  the  truUi 
of  this  assertion,  though  he  repeated  it  at  court  and 
in  the  field,  in  speech  and  in  writing — for  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  loud  denunciations  of  the  puritans — 
there  was  scarcely  a  person  the  least  conversant 
with  affairs  but  must  have  known  that  his  majesty 
▼as  lying  and  committing  perjury.  Nobody,  of 
course,  knew  it  so  well  as  his  own  son,  Bucking- 
ham, Bristol,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Ms  of  the  council,  and  the  two  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors,! who  were  still  in  England.    But  all  except 

•  C%b»la. 
tv  2*^  ^^  ^^^  ®'  ''^^y* '"  ^^  preceding  year,  Jamei.  in  twearing  to 
uw  S|AaUh  treaty,  la  pretence  of  the  two  anbaasadora,  and  in  tneir 
Ikoan.  had  iworn  to  the  following  clauae— ^  Quod  naUa  lex  paiticu- 
uraeoBtnCatfaMllooi  RoiBaaoa  lata,  oecnon  legea  generawa  tub 


Bristol  and  the  ambassadors  were  ready  to  add 
falsehood  to  falsehood,  perjury  to  perjury.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  long  speech  in  parliament,  he  told 
them  to  beware  of  jealousy,  to  remember  that  time 
was  precious,  and  to  make  no  impertinent  and  ir- 
ritating inquiries*  Five  days  after,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  Buckingham,  at  a  general  conference 
held  at  Whitehall,  delivered  to  the  houses  a  long 
rambling  but  specious  narrative,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  standing  beside  him  to  assist  his  memory, 
and  give  weight  to  his  assertions.  The  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  who  had  rehearsed  the  matter 
beforehand  with  the  prince,  had  warned  Bucking- 
ham not  to  produce  or  refer  to  all  the  dispatches, 
for  fear  parliament  should  fall  to  examine  particu- 
lar dispatches,  wherein  they  could  not  but  find 
many  contradictions,  "and  because  his  highness 
wished  to  draw  on  a  breach  with  Spain  without 
ripping  up  of  private  dispatches."  In  fact,  if  the 
dispatches  had  been  produced,  they  would  have 
proved  the  king  to  be  an  astonishing  liar,  and  they 
would  have  disproved  nearly  every  thing  that 
Buckingham  uttered.  Bold  in  the  absence  of 
Bristol,  in  the  servility  and  connivance  of  the 
lords  of  the  council,  in  tne  countenance  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  in  the  sympathy  of  the  commons 
and  the  people,  who  were  ready  to  credit  any  thing 
about  the  breach  of  the  match,  which  they  always 
abhorred,  the  double  favourite  solemnly  declared, 
that,  after  many  years'  negociation,  the  king  had 
found  the  Spaniards  were  as  far  from  coming  to 
an  honest  decision  as  ever ;  that  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol had  never  brought  the  treaty  beyond  mere  pro- 
fessions and  declarations  on  their  part  (the  truth 
being,  that  that  ambassador  had  brought  the  treaty 
to  a  conclusion) ;  that  the  prince,  doubting  of  their 
sincerity,  had  gone  to  Spain  himself;  that  he  had 
there  found  such  artificial  dealing  as  convinced  him 
that  they  were  false  and  deceitful ;  that  the  king, 
his  master,  had  always  regarded  the  restitution  of 
the  Palatinate  as  a  preliminary ;  and  that,  in  fine, 
the  prince,  after  enduring  much  ill  treatment,  was 
obliged  to  return  home,  bereft  of  all  hope  of  ob- 
taining either  the  Infanta  or  the  Palatinate.  This 
tissue  of  misrepresentations  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  parliament  Old  Coke,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  called  Buckingham  the  saviour  of 
the  nation,  and  out  of  doors  the  people  sang  his 
praises,  lit  bonfires,  and  insulted  the  Spanish 
ambassadors.  These  gentlemen  protested  against 
the  duke's  speech  as  false  and  injurious  to  their 
sovereign's  honour ;  but  the  two  houses  defended 
the  favourite,  and  presently  proceeded  to  declare 
that  their  king  could  no  longer  uegociate  with  ho- 
nour or  safety.  The  people  were  eager  for  a  war ; 
but  James,  in  growing  old,  had  not  grown  warlike ; 
he  trembled,  hung  back,  talked  of  the  long  stand- 
ing of  his  character  as  a  righteous  and  pacific  mo- 

qnibos  onnet  ex  eqoo  oomprehendontiir*  modo  ejatmodi  tint  aua 
reliffionl  Romans  repugnant,  ullo  unquam  tempure.  ullo  oninino 
modo  ant  easu,  direete  tcI  indirecte,  quoad  diclot  Catholioos,  execa< 
tioni  mandabitar.'*— IVyaatf— Hardwidktf  Papert, 

*  Joumals  of  the  Lorda.    Kuahworth  giyea  tba  klog'a  eloquence 
Bioie  at  tength  than  the  Journals. 
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narch,  of  his  debt?,  of  his  poverty ;  but  it  was  this 
▼cry  poverty  that  forwarded  the  views  of  Bucking- 
ham and  his  son,  who  represented  that  money  he 
must  have,  that  there  was  no  such  sure  way  of  ob- 
taining a  round  supply  as  by  declaring  war  against 
his  Catholic  majesty;  and,  in  the  end,  though 
with  sore  fears  and  misgivings,  James  resolved  to 
assume  the  novel  attitude  of  a  belligerent.*  The 
idea  made  the  Spaniards  laugh.  Gondomar  had 
told  them  that  there  were  no  men  in  England,  and, 
if  he  meant  public  men,  he  was  not  far  wrong ; 
they  despised  this  kingdom  as  weak,  poor,  dis- 
united, led  by  a  timid  king  and  an  inexperienced 
prince,  whose  anger  they  ridiculed,  comparing  it 
to  a  revolt  of  the  mice  against  the  cats.  Such  had 
become,  in  the  hands  of  James,  the  thunderbolts 
of  Elizabeth.  But,  with  unusual  alacrity,  the 
king  told  the  Commons  that,  if  they  would  vote 
him  money, — ^the  sums  must  be  large,  as  his  debts 
were  heavy,  his  treasury  empty,  his  allies  very 
poor,  his  ships  out  of  repair, — lie  would  apply  it  to 
a  war  with  Spain  ;  and,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  Commons  had  no  confidence  in  him,  he  gra- 
ciously told  them  that  the  money  voted  might  be 
paid  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  to  be  managed 
and  paid  out  by  them,  without  his  touching  any 
part  of  it. 

The  Commons  took  him  at  his  word,  and  a  joint 
address  from  both  houses,  with  an  offer  to  support 
him  in  the  war  with  their  persons  and  fortunes, 
was  presented  to  him  by  Abbot,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury — a  strange  choice,  both  because  it 
was  unseemly  that  a  churchman  should  deliver  a 
message  leading  to  war  and  blood,  and  because 
the  archbishop  had  sworn  with  the  lords  of  the 
council  to  the  Spanish  treaty.  But  Abbot  had 
taken  that  oath  most  unwillingly,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably with  an  expression  of  joy  or  even  of  triumph 

*  In  the  Hardwicke  Papers  there  Is  m  cartons  letter  (torn  Bttcking- 
ham  to  his  "  Dear  dad  and  gossip,"  urging  him  tu  war.  It  is  quite  in 
the  popular  strain  .-<— 

"  I  beseech  you,"  says  the  duke,  **  to  send  me  your  plain  and  reso- 
lute answer,  whether,  if  your  people  so  resolve  to  give  you  a  royal 
assistance,  as  to  the  number  of  six  subsidies  and  fifteenths,  with  a 
promise  after,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  assist  von  with  their  lives  and 
rortunes;  whether  then  yon  will  not  accept  It,  and  their  counsel,  to 
brvak  the  match,  with  the  other  treaties ;  and  whether  or  no,  to  briug 
them  to  this.  1  may  not  assure  some  of  them,  underhand  (because  it 
is  feared  that  when  your  turns  are  served,  you  will  not  eiul  them  to- 
gether agnin  to  reform  abnses,  grievances,  and  the  making  of  laws  fur 
the  good  government  of  the  country),  that  you  will  be  so  mr  from  thnt 
that  you  wilt  rather  weary  tliem  with  it,  desiring  nothing  more  than 
their  loves  and  happinevs,  in  which  your  own  is  included.  Sir.  I 
beseech  you,  think  seriously  of  this,  and  resolve  once  constantly  to 
run  one  way.  For  so  long  as  yon  waver  between  the  Spaniards  and 
your  subjects,  to  make  your  advantage  of  botii,  you  are  sure  to  do  it 
with  neither.**  He  goes  on  to  tell  the  king,  that  his  majesty's  going 
two  ways,  and  himself  obly  one,  occasions  many  disputes  between 
them ;  that  for  him  to  be  of  his  majesty's  opinion  would  be  flattery, 
and  not  to  speak  humbly  his  own  would  be  treachery ;  and  he  pro- 
poses—I.  That  the  king  should  give  thanks  to  parliament  for  their 
uniform  offer  of  advice.  2.  That  he  should  take  notice  of  their 
careful  proceedings  tu  the  lower  house.  3.  That  he  should  not 
desire  to  get  their  money  until  he  had  declared  about  their  ad- 
vice. 4.  To  assure  them'  that,  if  he  engaged  in  war  by  their  ad- 
▼iee,  he  would  not  hearken  to  a  peace  without  first  hearing  them. 
6.  Tliat  he  should  be  contented  that  they  choose  a  committee  to  see 
the  issuing  out  of  the  money  they  give  lor  the  recovery  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. 6.  Tliat  he  should  show  them  that  this  is  the  fittest  time  that 
ever  presented  itself  to  make  a  right  understanding  between  him  and 
his  people.  7.  That  he  should  assure  himself  that  their  behaviour 
would  continue  to  be  as  they  bad  begun  towards  him  ;  and  that  he 
should  let  thom  see,  by  proof,  how  fur  he  would  be  in  love  with 
parliaments  (br  raakiug  of  good  laws  and  reforming  of  abuses.  This 
rare  patriotic  epistle  is  subscribed,  **  A  Lover  of  Yoo,  sod  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  humble  Slave  and  Dog,  Steenic." 


that  he  congratulated  the  king  on  his  having  be- 
come sensible  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  James  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Hold !  you 
insinuate  what  I  have  never  spoken.  Bucking- 
ham hath  made  you  a  relation  on  which  you  'are 
to  judge ;  but  1  never  yet  declared  my  mind 
upon  it."* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  James  had  sanctioned 
Buckingham's  statements  beforehand,  but  he  was 
looking  for  loop-holes  through  which  he  might 
creep,  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  abuse  of 
the  King  of  Spain  should  not  be  laid  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  that  the  war  should  not  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  Five  days  after  tliis  message,  the 
question  of  supplies  came  on  in  the  commons. 
The  king  asked  for  100,000/.  to  begin  the  war, 
and  for  150,000/.  per  annum  to  pay  his  debts. 
These  demands  made  the  commons  falter  in  their 
warlike  note,  but  Buckingham  and  the  prince 
hinted  that  a  smaller  sum  would  be  accepted, 
and,  without  noticing  the  king's  debts,  they  voted 
three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  making  about 
300,000/.,  which  was  all  to  be  raised  within  a 
year,  to  be  applied  to  the  war,  and  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  treasurers  appointed  by  themselves, 
who  were  to  issue  money  on  the  warrant  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  on  no  other  orders.  The  king 
then  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  the  treaties  with 
Spain  were  at  an  end.  In  their  bigotry  the  lower 
house  forgot  their  old  jealousy  of  proclamations, 
and  resolved  to  petition  the  king  for  another  pro- 
clamation against  the  catholics,  but  the  lords  ob- 
jected to  this  course,  and,  in  the  end,  a  joint  peti- 
tion from  both  houses,  with  some  of  the  sting 
taken  out  of  it,  was  presented,  praying  the  king  to 
enforce  the  penal  statutes.  James  again  called 
God  to  witness  that  it  was  his  intention  so  to  do, 
his  determination  never  to  permit  of  any  indul- 
gence or  toleration ;  and  Prince  Charles  also  swore 
that,  if  it  should  please  God  to  bestow  upon  him 
any  lady  that  was  Popish,  she  should  have  no 
further  liberty  but  for  her  own  family,  and  no 
advantage  to  the  recusants  at  home.f  All  mission- 
aries were  ordered,  by  proclamation,  to  leave  Eng- 
land under  the  penalty  of  death;  the  judges  and 
magistrates  were  instructed  to  act  vigorously,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  especially  admo- 
nished to  arrest  all  such  persons  as  went  to  hear 
mass  in  the  houses  of  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
The  commons  drew  up  a  list  of  catholics  holding 
places  under  government,  and  unanimously  pe^^' 
tioned  for  their  removal ;  but  these  placemen  were 
saved  for  the  present  by  the  interference  of  the 
lords.  Patents,  and  monopolies,  and  the  bitter 
recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  parliament 
had  been  dissolved,  still  rankled  in  the  hearts  of 
the  commons,  and  in  their  committee  of  gn^^ 
ances  they  pronounced  some  of  the  patents  iW^h 
and  reserved  others  for  future  examination.  The 
king,  much  nettled,  told  them  that  he  too  had 
his  grievances  to  complain  of:  that  they,  the  com- 
mons, had  encroached  on  his  prerogative  and  con- 
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demned  patents  that  were  very  useful,  and  had 
sufTered  themBelves  to  he  led  hy  the  lawyers,  who 
were  the  greatest  grievances  of  all.  But  the  com- 
mons were  hent  upon  striking  a  hlow  in  higher 
quarters;  they  had  taken  their  measures  for  im- 
peaching Cranfield,  now  £arl  of  Middlesex,  the 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  Master  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  for  deficiency,  hribery,  and  op- 
pression. This  lord  treasurer  was  one  of  the 
creatures  of  Buckingham,  who  had  intrigued 
against  him  during  his  ahsence  in  Spain,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  less  successful  Uian  Bishop 
WilUams,  the  lord  keeper,  in  making  his  peace 
vith  the  incensed  favourite  hy  vile  prostrations 
and  ahjurations.  Buckingham,  moreover,  in  start- 
ing as  a  fiery  protestant  and  patriot,  had  cultivated 
a  good  understanding  with  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  or  countrv  party.  Now  these  men 
wanted  a  victim— not  tnat  the  treasurer  was  not 
guilty— and  Buckingham  gladly  gave  him  up. 
The  king  would  fain  have  protected  his  servant, 
and  he  lost  his  temper  hoth  with  Buckingham  and 
Charles  for  favouring  the  impeachment ;  he  told 
the  duke  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  was  making  a  rod 
for  his  own  breech,  and  the  prince,  that  he  would 
live  to  have  his  belly-full  of  impeachments.*  Nor 
did  he  stop  here ;  he  wrote  to  tell  the  conmions 
that  the  lord  treasurer  had  not,  as  they  supposed, 
advised  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  but, 
on  the  contra^,  had  begged  on  his  knees  for  its 
continuance:  he  covered  or  palliated  the  trea- 
surer's offences,  to  the  lords ;  but  all  this  was  of  no 
avail,  and  Middlesex,  being  only  allowed  three 
days  to  prepare  his  defence,  was  convicted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  peers,  condemned  to  pav  a 
fine  of  about  5000/.,  to  be  imprisoned  durmg 
pleasure,  and  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  his 
seat  in  parliament,  and  from  the  verge  of  the 
court-t  The  country  party  had  also  intended  to 
impeach  the  lord  keeper,  Williams,  but  the  supple 
prelate  was  protected  by  Buckingham,  to  whom, 
during  the  session,  he  rendered  a  most  important 
piece  of  service.  The  story  is  altogether  worthy 
of  this  disgraceful  and  dissolute  reign. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  private  audience  of  the  king,  Ynoiosa,  one  of 
the  Spanish  ambassadors,  seizing  his  opportunity, 
slyly  slipped  into  his  hands  a  note,  which  James 
as  slyly  put  into  his  pocket.  In  consequence  of 
this  paper,  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  Legation,  Don 
Francisco  Carondolet,  was  that  very  evening  con- 
ducted to  the  king's  apartment  when  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  away;^  and  then  James  was 
told  that  he  was  considered  as  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace,  and  so  beset  bv  spies  and  informers 
that  none  of  his  friends  or  faithful  subjects  could 
approach  to  warn  him  of  the  ruin  which  Bucking- 
ham was  bringing  upon  him.   Three  or  four  nights 

*  Qjffrailoo. 

f  Joamalt.— Rashwortli. 

t  Hot«r  Coka  Mjrt  that  th«  prise*  mnd  duke  were  ettendlof  the 
deUtM  io  the  IJofits;  bat  this  eootd  hardly  be,  a«  Carondolet  waa 
aot  tmo^ed  into  the  palaee  till  eleven  tfclook  at  night,  aud  it  waa 
only  neeatly  aad  enyeiy  nn  oceaatoni  that  the  Uooiet  aate  ao  kte 
u  lis  is  ihe  ereoiOK. 


later  the  secretary  was  again  admitted  clandestinely, 
and  this  time  he  delivered  a  long  invective  and 
remonstrance  in  writing,  which  had  been  corrected 
by  the  ambassadors'  own  hands.  This  paper  is 
described  as  somewhat  general,  and  very  rhetorical, 
if  not  tragical,  in  its  style.  The  heads  of  it  were— 
**  !•  That  the  king  was  no  more  a  freeman,  at  this 
time,  than  King  John  of  France  when  he  was  pri* 
soner  in  England,  or  King  Francis  when  he  was 
at  Madrid,  being  besieged  and  closed  up  with  the 
servants  and  vassals  of  Buckingham.  2.  That  the 
ambassadors  knew  very  well,  and  were  informed 
four  mouths  ago,  that  his  majesty  was  to  be 
restrained,  and  confined  to  his  country-house  and 
pastimes,  and  the  government  of  the  state  to  be 
assumed  and  disposed  of  by  others,  and  that  this 
was  not  concealed  by  Buckingham's  followers. 
3.  That  the  duke  had  reconciled  himself  to  all  the 
popular  men  of  the  state,  and  drawn  Uiem  forth 
out  of  prisons,  restraints,  and  confinements,  to  alter 
the  government  of  the  state  at  this  parliament,  as 
Oxford,  Southampton,  Say,  and  others,  whom  he 
met  at  suppers  and  ordinaries,  to  strengthen  his 
popularity.  4.  That  the  duke,  to  breed  an  opinion 
of  his  own  greatness,  and  to  make  the  king  grow 
less,  hath  oftentimes  bragged  openly  in  parliament 
that  he  had  made  the  king  yield  to  this  and  that, 
which  was  pleasure  unto  them  ;  and  that  he  men- 
tioned openly  before  the  House  his  majesty's  private 
oath,  which  the  ambassadors  have  never  spoken  of 
to  any  creature  to  this  hour.  5.  That  these  king- 
doms are  not  now  governed  by  a  monarchy,  but 
by  a  triumviri^  whereof  Buckingham  was  the  first 
and  chiefest,  the  prince  the  second,  and  the  king 
the  last;  and  that  all  look  towards  solem  mentem. 
6.  That  his  majesty  should  show  himself  to  be,  as 
he  was  reputed,  the  oldest  and  wisest  king  in 
Europe,  by  freeing  himself  from  this  captivity  and 
imminent  danger  wherein  he  was,  by  cutting  off 
so  dangerous  and  ungrateful  an  affecter  of  greatness 
and  popularity  as  the  duke  was."*  His  majesty 
was  requested  to  conceal  tliis  free  dealing,  because 
it  might  breed  them  much  peril  and  danger ;  but, 
if  he  considered  it  necessary  for  his  service,  he 
might  reyeal  it  to  whomsoever  he  chose,  notwith- 
standing the  consequences.  James  was  much 
troubled,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  stam- 
mered out  a  few  words  about  his  confidence  in  the 
prince,  and  his  own  power  to  sever  him  aud 
Buckingham  when  he  pleased ;  but,  then,  giving 
way  to  his  feelings,  he  told  Carondolet,  "that, 
when  his  highness  went  to  Spain,  he  was  as  well 
affected  to  that  nation  as  heart  could  desire,  and 
as  well  disposed  as  any  son  in  Europe ;  but  now 
he  was  strangely  carried  away  with  rash  and 
youthful  councils,  and  followed  the  humour  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  he  knew  not  how  many 
devils  within  him  since  that  joumey."t  At  first 
he  professed  a  doubt  whether  Buckingham  "  af- 
fected popularity  to  his  disadvantage;  because  he 
had  tried  him  of  purpose,  and  commanded  him  to 
make  disaffecting  motions  to  the  Houses,  which  he 
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had  performed,  whereby  his  majeety  concluded  he 
was  not  popular :"  but  he  presently  confessed  that 
he  had  good  cause  to  suspect  the  duke  of  late, 
and,  as  he  had  no  servant  of  his  own  that  would 
venture  to  accuse  him,  he  desired  Don  Francisco 
and  the  Spanish  ambassadors  to  procure  him  some 
grounds  for  a  charge,  and  then  he  would  quickly 
take  a  course  with  him.  And,  to  complete  this 
strange  but  characteristic  scheme,  he  silterwards 
sent  Padre  Maestro,  a  Jesuit,  to  renew  his  request 
that  these  foreigners  would  find  the  materials  for 
an  accusation  against  his  favourite  !  These  thoughts 
so  wrought  upon  the  king  that  liis  countenance  fell 
8uddenly,he  mused  much  in  silence,  and  entertained 
tlie  prince  and  duke  with  mystical  and  broken 
speeches.  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  thrown 
into  consternation,  which  was  increased  a  morning 
or  two  after,  when  the  king  prepared  to  take  coach 
for  Windsor,  ordering  his  son  to  accompany  him 
and  the  duke  to  remain  behind.  As  the  king  was 
stepping  into  the  carriage,  Buckingham,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  implored  to  know  how  he  had  offended 
his  good  and  gracious  master,  vowing,  by  the 
name  of  his  Saviour,  that  if  he  knew  what  he  was 
charged  with  he  would  clear  himself,  or  confess  it 
if  true.  James  did  not  satisfy  him,  but  drove  o£P 
with  the  prince,  crying  or  blubbering  all  the  way 
to  Windsor,  and  saying  that  he  was  the  unhappiest 
man  alive  to  be  forsaken  by  those  that  were  dearest 
to  him.  Both  Charles  and  the  duke  suspected  the 
quarter  whence  this  storm  had  been  blown,  but 
they  were  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  particulars,  and 
knew  not  what  course  to  steer.  The  duke,  forlorn, 
retired  to  Wallingford  House  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  distraction,  and  threw  himself  upon  a 
couch,  where  he  lay  like  one  dead  or  stupified.  In 
this  state  he  was  found  by  Williams,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Keeper,  who  told 
him  that  he  could  bring  him  out  of  that  sorrow, 
and  that  he  verily  believed  God's  directing  hand 
was  in  it  to  have  stirred  up  his  grace  to  advance 
him  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  him  service  at 
this  pinch.  The  fact  was,  Williams  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  secret.  The  Spanish  secre- 
tary Carondolet*  kept  an  English  mistress,  and 
this  woman  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  pay  of 
my  Lord  Bishop  the  Keeper,  who  recompensed  her 
bountifully.  The  meretrix,  though  she  lived  in 
Mark  Lane,  is  said  to  have  had  a  deal  of  courtly 
wit,  so  much  that  the  poor  secretary  could  keep 
no  secret  from  her  which  she  had  a  mind  to  know. 
She  put  into  Williams's  hands  the  rough  draft  of 
the  paper  which  had  been  presented  to  the  king, 
and  gave  him  notice  at  the  same  time  of  an  £ng^ 
lish  Catholic  priest  living  in  Drury  Lane,  whom 
her  lover  loved  above  all  other  priests,  not  except- 
ing even  his  own  confessor.  My  Lord  Keeper 
presently  seized  this  man, — a  dead  man  by  the 
statutes, — and  Carondolet,  as  was  expected, 
hastened  to  intercede  for  his  friend.  He  obtained 
the  priest's  liberty,  but  it  was  at  the  price  of  the 
entire  secret,  which  had  been  more  than  half 

•  Tha  McreUry  woi  noft  a  oative  Spaniaid,  bat  a  Jorial  Walloon. 


revealed  before.  And  now  Williams  told  the 
reviving  duke  to  make  haste  to  Windsor  before 
supper  time,  to  communicate  vrith  the  prince,  to 
whom  he  had  given  a  memorial  in  answer  to  the 
charges  contained  in  the  paper  which  the  Spaniards 
had  given  the  king  ;*  and  he  further  advised  the 
duke  to  ^^  deport  himself  with  all  amiable  ad- 
dresses," and  not  stir  from  his  majesty  day  nor 
night.  The  duke,  who  had  not  had  wit  to  help  him- 
self, followed  the  bishop's  advice,  and,  at  a  season- 
able moment,  the  bishop^s  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  king,  backed  by  the  remarks  and  aipiments 
of  Charles.  James  read  the  paper  deliberately, 
stopping  many  times  and  saying, — ^**Well,  very 
well."  At  last  he  tenderly  embraced  both  Charles 
and  Buckingham,  sorrowing  much  that  he  should 
have  wronged  them  with  a  jealousy  fomented  by 
the  Spanish  traitors.  *^  I  ask  no  more  from  you," 
said  James,  ''but  that  you  tell  me  who  is  your 
engineer  that  struck  the  sparks  out  of  the  flint  to 
light  the  candle."  The  prince  stood  mute :  the 
duke  vowed  that  he  knew  not  the  author  of  the 
paper.  "Well,"  said  James,  "I  have  a  good 
nostril,  and  will  answer  mine  own  question ;  my 
Keeper  had  the  main  finger  in  it.  I  dare  swear  he 
bolted  the  flour  and  made  it  up  into  paste."* 
All  this,  of  course,  passed  among  the  trio,  but, 
when  the  king  consulted  with  others,  or  took 
counsel  from  reflection,  he  resolved  to  draw  up  a 
set  of  interrogatories,  and  to  examine  the  members 
of  his  council  upon  their  oaths.  Charles  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
interrogatories,  which  he  enclosed  to  Buckingham 
in  the  following  memorable  letter : — 

"  Steenie, — ^l  send  you  here  inclosed  the  interro- 
gatories that  the  king  thinks  flt  should  be  asked 
concerning  the  malicious  accusations  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  As  for  the  way,  my  father  is  resolved 
(if  you  do  not  gainsay  it,  and  show  reason  to  the 
contrary)  to  take  the  oaths  himself,  and  to  make 
secretary  Calvert,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, to  take  the  examination  in  writing  under 
their  hands  that  are  examined ;  thus  much  is  by 
the  king's  command.  Now,  for  my  opinion,  it  is 
tliis : — that  you  can  incur  no  danger  in  this  but  by 
opposing  the  king's  proceedings  in  it,  to  make  liim 
suspect  that  you  have  spoken  somewhat  that  you 
are  unvrilling  he  should  hear  of;  for  I  cannot  think 
that  any  man  is  so  mad  as  to  call  his  own  head  in 
question,  by  making  a  lie  against  you,  when  all  the 
world  knows  me  to  be  your  true  friend  ;  and,  if 
they  tell  but  the  truth,  I  know  they  can  say  but 
what  the  king  knows  that,  you  have  avowed  to  all 
the  world,  which  is,  that  you  think,  as  I  do,  that 
the  continuance  of  these  treaties  with  Spain  might 
breed  us  much  mischief ;  wherefore  my  advice  to 
you  is,  that  you  do  not  oppose,  or  show  yourself 
discontented  at,  the  king's  course  herein,  for  I  think 

*  Charles  asked  Willtamt  how  he  had  niRde  this  opportune  db- 
oovery.  "  Truly,"  said  the  bishop,  '•  another  would  bloth  to  tell  you 
what  heifer  he  ploughed  with ;  but  all  my  inlellijpeace  comes  out  of 
a  lady*s  chamber;  and  I  have  found  this  maxim  in  my  studies  of 
diTinity  i—Alieno  veocalto  nti  Ueet.** 

t  Cabala.— Velsfessa,  the  Venetian  ambaaiador,  at  quoted  by 
Carte.— Hack«t.—WUaoa.~Coke. 
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it  will  be  80  far  from  doing  you  hurt,  that  it  will 
make  you  trample  under  your  feet  those  few  poor 
rascals  that  are  your  enemies.  Now,  sweetheart,  if 
you  think  I  am  mistaken  in  my  judgment  in  this, 
let  me  know  what  I  can  do  in  this,  or  anything 
else,  to  serve  thee."* 

If  there  had  not  been  something  to  conceal, 
Charles  would  not  have  written  this  letter,  nor 
would  Buckingham  have  been  afraid  of  the  king's 
design.  Without  seeing  the  epistle,  the  counsellors 
were  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  close  union  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  heir  to  the  throne,  of  the 
resolution  Charles  had  expressed  on  other  occasions 
to  consider  the  duke's  enemies  as  his  own,  and  of 
the  declining  health  of  James,  who  was  prematurely 
old  and  sickly.  Therefore,  when  the  king  swore 
them  all  upon  the  bible,  in  the  council-chamber,  to 
speak  the  truth,  they  one  and  all  declared  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  any  sinister  designs — that  they 
believed  the  duke  to  be  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
servants,  &c.  Buckingham,  thus  exonerated, 
complained  and  fell  sick,  or  feigned  sickness.  The 
king  then  asked  the  Spanish  ambassadors  for  the 
names  of  the  Englishmen  who  had  given  them  their 
information :  Ynoiosa  demanded  a  private  audience. 
This  greatly  alarmed  Charles  and  Buckingham, 
who,  not  without  difficulty,  made  the  king  refuse 
to  see  him,  and  refer  him  to  one  of  his  ministers. 
Upon  this  the  Spaniard  quitted  the  kingdom,  and 
returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  reasserted  all  that 
had  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial  presented  by 
Carondolet.  James  maintained  that  he  had  mali- 
ciously accused  his  only  son  and  his  favourite  mi- 
nister, and  had  then  refused  to  produce  his  proofs. 
But  the  king  acted  under  fear  and  the  painful  con- 
viction that  he  was  too  old  and  helpless  to  overthrow 
the  dominion  which  Charles  and  the  duke  had 
agreed  to  divide  between  them,  and  the  minister 
was  no  longer  his  favourite.  Indeed,  some  short 
time  before  this  crisis,  he  had  entertained  a  notion 
such  as  few  other  men  were  capable  of — to  make 
his  peace  with  his  old  minion,  the  Earl  of  Somer- 
set, and  to  place  that  convicted  murderer  once  more 
at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that 
the  man's  crimes  might  be  forgotten ;  and  certainly 
many  persons  had  long  been  complaining  that  the 
government  of  Buckingham  was  incomparably 
worse  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  By  means  of 
a  third  partyt  Somerset  opened  a  conununication 
with  the  king,  and  dwelt  at  length,  and  with  some 
ability,  on  the  misconduct  of  Buckingham.  From 
a  letter  which  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  it 
should  appear  that  Somerset  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Spanish  ambassadors,  or  with  an  English  party 
that  maintained,  like  those  diplomatists,  &at  James 
was  little  better  than  a  prisoner,  and  that  the  prince 
was  wholly  guided  by  Buckingham,  who,  in  all 
things,  had  shown  himself  a  rash,  heady  young 
man,  a  novice  in  the  managing  of  business.  •'  The 
duke,"  says  this  letter,  "  doth  so  much  presume 
upon  his  favour,  that  he  contemneth  all  men,  as 

*  Rardwieke  State  Paperi. 

J  Tte  iMdiam  of  eommonication  may  haTe  been  IhB  Earl  of  Kelly, 
who  acerady  intioduced  Carondolet  to  tbe  king. 
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knowing  that  those  who  are  obedient  to  his  high- 
ness will  also  subject  themselves  to  his  will."* 
Buckingham  himself,  though  probably  ignorant  of 
Somerset's  movements,  felt  that  he  had  lost  the 
good  will  of  his  old  master ;  but  this  only  made  him 
cling  the  closer  to  his  son,  who  would  soon  be 
king,  and  to  his  recently  foimd  popularity  in 
parliament  and  in  the  country,  as  the  deter* 
mined  enemy  of  the  Spaniards  and  all  papists. 
While  James  trembled,  and  talked  of  the  blessed^ 
ness  of  peace,  his  son  and  the  duke,  in  his  name 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  attended  to 
the  raising  of  troops  and  the  concluding  of  alliances 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  for  the  humbling  of 
Spain,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  "  This 
spring  gave  birth  to  four  brave  regiments  of  foot  (a 
new  apparition  in  the  English  horizon),  1500  in  a 
regiment,  which  were  raised  and  transported  into 
Holland  under  four  gallant  colonels,  the  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Essex,  and  the  Lord 
Willoughby."t  The  Dutch  were  already  at  war 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  in- 
vaded their  territory  under  the  command  of  the  great 
Italian  General  Spinola;  and  the  United  Provinces, 
which  had  done  their  best  by  means  of  ambassadors 
and  secret  agents  to  break  the  Spanish  match,  and 
encourage  Buckingham  to  come  to  a  rupture  with 
Spain,  gladly  concluded  a  treaty  which  promised 
them  assistance. 

A  fearful  tragedy,  enacted  on  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  should  have  seemed  likely  to  make 
this  Dutch  alliance  unpopular  with  the  English 
people.  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  long  truce 
at  the  Hague  the  Dutoh  had  been  colonizing  and 
trading  on  a  most  extensive  scale  in  the  seas  of  In- 
dia and  China.  Among  other  islands  they  possessed 
Amboyna,  one  of  the  Molucca,  or  Spice,  Islands, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Portuguese.  They 
pretended  not  only  an  absolute  sovereignty  over 
this  island — part  of  which  continued  to  be  occu- 
pied for  some  years  by  independent  natives — ^but 
also  an  exclusive  right  to  the  spice  trade  in  all  that 
Archipelago.  Their  friends  and  allies,  the  Eng^ 
lish,  soon  became  desirous  of  sharing  in  this  pro» 
fitable  trade ;  they  sent  some  ships  to  obtain  cloves 
from  the  natives,  and  in  I6I2  the  East  India 
Company  formed  a  little  settlement  at  Cambello, 
in  Amboyna,  from  which  they  were  forced  to  retire 
two  years  after.  In  1619  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  London,  by  which  the  English  thought  them- 
selves entitlea  to  share  in  the  trade ;  but  the  Dutch 
settlers  and  the  local  government  were  jealous  in 
the  extreme,  and  they  had  recently  seized  Captain 
Gabriel  Towerson  and  nine  Englishmen,  with  nine 
poor  Japanese,  and  one  Portuguese,  charged  them 
with  a  conspiracy  to  surprise  the  garrison  and 
expel  the  Dutch  from  Amboyna,  tortured  them  till 
they  confessed  what  was  an  impossibility  or  a 
flitting  dream  of  madness,^  and  tnen  cut  off  their 
heads  or  strangled  them. 

•  ArchaBologia.  t  Arthur  Wllmn. 

}  "  There  were  not  twenty  EDgliebmen.  nor  alwve  thirty  Ja- 
paneee  In  the  whole  island,  with  whom  they  were  said  to  naeJiinate 
this  contptxacy,  and  the  cattle  had  in  it  two  hundred  Dvteh  tdldifln, 
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The  news  of  this  atrocious  proceeding  reached 
England  just  at  the  moment  that  Buckingham 
was  preparing  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  their  own 
country.      The  English  court  made  formal  re- 
monstrances;   the  States    apologised    and    pro- 
mised  redress;   and  the  massacre  of  Amhoyna, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  people,  was  lost  sight 
of  for  a  time.      Though  it  was  the  high    no- 
tion of  Buckingham  to  make  this  a  war  of  reli- 
gion, it  was  found  necessary  to  include  in  the 
league  the  Catholic  states  of  France,  Savoy,  and 
Venice,  who  were  led  on  by  their  jealousy  of  the 
House  of  Austria.    After  the  Dutch,  the  Protestant 
powers  that  contracted  were  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  some  of  the  German  states,  who  all  required 
subsidies  in  English  money.    The  first  object  to 
be  achieved  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
from  the   Netherlands,  and    of   the   Spaniards, 
Austrians,  and  Bavarians  from  the  Palatinate. 
The  result  of  the  campaign,  as  far  as  the  English 
were  engaged,  may  be  told  in  a  few  words  of 
shame  and    disgrace.     The  six  thousand  men 
already  in  Holland  acted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Dutch 
army  commanded  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange, 
who  soon  felt  himself  overmatched  by  Spinola. 
The  Italian  took  Breda  before  the  Prince's  eyes. 
Maurice  moved  upon  the  castle  of  Antwerp,  which, 
he  was  informed,  had  been  left  with  a  weak  gar- 
rison ;  and  he  was  so  confident  of  taking  it,  that 
he  would  have  none  but  the  Dutch  with  him. 
Here  also  he  failed.     *^  And  so,  with  some  few 
little  bickerings  of  small  parties  of  horse,  betwixt 
two  entrenched  armies,  the  whole  summer  was 
Bhu£Bed  away ;"  and,  winter  approaching,  Prince 
Maurice  retired  to  winter-quarters.     The  prince 
died  at  the  Hague;    the  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  other  English  officers  returned  home  to  Eng- 
land.    During  the  summer.  Count  Mansfeldt,  one 
of  the  former  heroes  of  the  Palatinate  war,  was 
employed  in  raising  mercenaries  on  the  continent, 
and  in  the  autumn  he  embarked  from  Zealand  to 
procure  English  money  and  English  troops  which 
nad  been  promised  him.    The  ship  which  bore 
him  was  wrecked ;  the  English  captain  and  crew 
were  drowned ;  but  Mansfeldt,  with  some  of  his 
followers,  escaped  in  the  long  boat  and  got  safe  to 
England.    There  was  at  least  one  person  here  who 
wished  the  waves  had  swallowed  him — ^and  this 
was  King  James,  who  for  some  time  would  not 
adroit  the  adventurer  to  an  audience.    But,  in  the 
end,  Mansfeldt  obtained  the  promise  of  20,000/. 
per  month,  and  of  the  command  of  twelve  thousand 
Englishmen,  who   were  to  be  levied  by  press. 
These  pressed  men   when  raised  were  fitter  to 
march  through  Coventry  than  to  retrieve  the  some- 
what tarnished  honour  of  the  British  arms.     No 
time  was  allowed  to  train  and  discipline  them ;  they 
were  marched  to  Dover  (where  several  of  them 


ADd  sight  thipf  riding  before  it  veil  menned,  whereof  two  were  abore 
ISOO  tons  apiece ;  besides,  the  Dutch  had  two  other  castlee  in  the 
•ameielaud;  and  what  probability  could  there  be  (if  the  plot  were 
a*  plain  ae  their  malicious  tongaes  could  make  it)  that  so  weak  a 
luree  ehould  attempt  upon  so  many,  having  men  enough  in  th« 
■hips  and  castlce  to  hare  devoured  the  aitompten  T'— /^'iMM. 


were  hanged),  and  then  hurried  on  board  ship. 
The  court  had  negotiated  for  then:  passage  through 
a  part  of  France,  but  when  they  appeared  off  Calais 
they  were  refused  a  landing.  Mansfeldt  thence 
led  them  to  the  island  of  ZeaSemd,  where  the  Dutch 
were  scarcely  more  willing  to  receive  them  than 
the  French  had  been.  The  authorities  affirmed, 
that  if  they  landed  they  would  cause  a  famine  in 
the  towns,  as  no  previous  arrangement  of  any  kiiid 
had  been  made,  nor  notice  given ;  and  while  these 
cool-blooded  gentlemen  deliberated,  the  troops, 
cooped  up  in  small,  miserable  transports,  began  to 
perish  of  sickness.  This  was  another  barbarous 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  people  who  had  owed 
so  much  to  this  country,  and  it  was  carefully  re- 
gistered with  the  massacre  at  Amboyna  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  English.  When,  at  last,  Mansfeldt 
reached  the  Rhine  and  the  border  of  the  Palatinate, 
he  found  that  more  than  one-half  of  his  army  was 
gone,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
undertake  any  offensive  operations. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  nay,  even 
before  the  warlike  note  was  sounded,  and  before 
the  Spanish  match  was  actually  broken  off,  a  new 
matrimonial  treaty  was  set  on  foot  with  France  for 
the  hand  of  Louis's  sister,  Henrietta  Maria.  Some 
time  before  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  resi- 
dent ambassador,  was  assured  by  the  favourite  De 
Luynes,  that  if  there  were  any  overture  made  for 
such  a  match,  it  should  be  received  with  all  honour 
and  affection.  An  overtiure  was  made;  and  it  was 
thought  fit,  for  the  concluding  of  the  match,  that 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Lord  Kensington — created 
on  the  occasion  Earl  of  Holland — should  be  sent 
as  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  France.*  It  was 
in  this  embassy  that  Hay  displayed  all  his  pomp 
and  extravagance ;  but  though  a  sensualist  and  a 
solemn  fop,  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  desti- 
tute neither  of  abilities  nor  spirit.  But  he  had  to 
measure  himself  against  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  men---the  incomparably  crafty  and  resolute  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  who  had  now  established  a  sort  of 
dictatorship  over  both  the  court  and  the  nation, 
and  who  was  at  once  a  ruthless  tyrant  and  a 
benefactor  to  France.  Richelieu,  who  was  most 
eager  to  defeat  Charles's  Spanidi  match,  was  all 
obsequiousness  till  it  was  absolutely  broken  off,  and 
then  he  "  stood  upon  his  tip-toes,''  resolving  not  to 
abate  a  jot  of  the  articles  of  religion,  and  of  liberty 
to  the  Catholics  in  England,  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  with  Spain,  and  to  have  the  fullest  assurances 
that  these  articles  should  be  faithfully  observed. 
This  was  excessively  inconvenient  to  King  James 
and  Prince  Charles,  who  only  six  months  before 
had  both  solemnly  vowed  that  they  would  never 
tolerate  the  Papists.  In  fact,  when  the  proposal  was 
made,  they  were  permitting  a  fresh  persecution  of 
the  recusants.  James,  however,  signed  a  private 
paper,  promising  favour  to  the  Catholics,  without 
which  die  pope  would  not  grant  the  dispensation.f 

•  Life  of  Lord  Herbert. 

f  Lord  Nithsdaie.  a  CathoHe,  was  eent  to  Rome  to  make  promises 
and  eomplimeoU  to  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  King  James  and  his 
•on.    There  is  a  letter  from  Buckingham  to  his  lordship,  urfiiig  him 
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Carlisle  presented  this  document,  and  endeaYoured 
to  convince  Richelieu  and  his  colleagues  that  it 
was  security  enough.  "  But,"  say  they,  **  we  did 
sing  a  song  to  the  deaf,  for  they  would  not  endure 
to  hear  of  it."  "  In  the  next  place,"  continue 
these  diplomatists,  "  we  offered  the  same  to  he 
signed  by  his  highness  (Prince  Charles)  and  a 
secretary  of  state,  wherein  we  pretended  to  come 
home  to  their  own  asking;  hut  this  would  not 
serve  the  turn  neither."  Carlisle  made  a  good 
stand,  and  would  have  bartered  a  toleration  in 
England  for  French  troops  to  be  sent  into  the  Pa- 
latinate. He  repeated  words  which  they  had  used 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  negotiation — "  Give  us 
priests,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  and  we  will  give  you 
colonels."  "  Give  us  pomp  and  ceremony  to  con- 
tent the  pope,"  said  another,  "  and  we  will  throw 
ourselves  wholly  in  your  interests."  "  Yes,"  said 
the  chancellor,  "  we  will  espouse  all  your  interests 
as  if  they  were  our  own."  They  confessed  to 
these  expressions,  but  pretended  that  they  had 
already  done  enough  in  joining  the  league.  Car- 
lisle made  several  good  struggles,  but  he  was  badly 
supported,  and  seems  never  to  have  known  the 
real  and  full  intentions  of  his  court,  or  how  far  he 
might  go  in  procuring  advantages  for  the  king's 
daughter,  when  the  demand  of  them  might  imp^e 
or  defeat  the  obtaining  of  a  wife  for  the  king's 
son.  Secretary  Conway,  whose  instructions  and 
dispatches  seem  to  have  been  dictated  entirely  by 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  became  very  obscure  or 
ambiguous,  so  that  "  sometimes  he  so  cautiously 
and  prudently  involved  his  meaning  in  a  close  and 
covered  style  that  forced  their  lordships  (Carlisle 
and  Holland)  to  assemble  their  wits  together  to 
pick  it  out."*  After  some  negotiation,  Richelieu 
consented  to  the  ecrit  secrei^  as  it  was  styled  in 
French  diplomacy,  and  Carlisle  dropped  the  ques- 
tion of  the  French  army  for  the  Palatinate.  The 
secret  promise  imported  that  James,  upon  the  iaith 
and  word  of  a  king,  hi  contemplation  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  dearest  son,  and  of  Madame,  sister  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  would  permit  all  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  enjoy  greater  franchise 
and  freedom  of  religion  than  they  would  have  en- 
joyed in  virtue  of  any  articles  of  the  Spanish  treaty 
of  marriage,  without  molestation  in  their  persons, 
or  properties,  or  conscience,  provided  that  they 
rendered  the  obedience  due  by  true  and  faithful 
subjects  to  their  king,  who  would  never  exact  from 

to  aw  dis^teh.  Tb«  duke  lellihim  that  hi*  majesty  haa  prorogQcd 
parruunent.  so  that  the  azorbitant  or  UBgentle  motiona  might  be 
•uyed.  aad  hit  m«JMty  enabled  to  proceed  ia  thoce  naiaagee  of 
£iToar,  graee,  and  goodneaa,  which  he  had  promiied  for  the  eate  of 
the  Roman  Catholira,  not  merely  in  contemplation  of  that  incompar- 
able lady  (Henrietta  Maria),  bot  as  a  desire  worth  the  cherishing, 
to  make  a  beginning  of  a  straighter  correspondettce  between  **  him 
that  yoQ  went  to"  ft  a  the  Pope)  than  coold  be  hoped  Ibr  these 
I  past    "  Besides.**  eonanoes  Buckingham. "  you  mav  be 


many  years  , 

pleaiMl  to  lay  befcre  him 

the  obligati«jii  which  moat  fall  npon  the  prince 

9of  time,  yc 

n;  and  amongst  minces 
I  spteita,  things  themselTes  take  not  so  much  as  tne  ma 


forbear  to  name  (wanting  a  cypher) 
ill  npon  the  prince  in  a  Uif         "  ' 
be  to  them  but  a  circumstance  of  time,  yc 
Tour.  being  passionately  in  loTe ;  and  am( 
generous  apteita,  things  themselTes  take  not  so  mu 
uey  are  done  with :  therefbre,  I  conjure  yon  as  a  work  of  more  con- 


ing which. 

yet  is  to  him  au  es- 

and 


scaoeiiee  than  can  at  the  ftrst  view  be  ooaeeired,  to  use  all  possible 
diligeaeea,  that  where  yon  are  there  be  used  no  delays  nor  Intermp- 
tfcms  to  Under  the  speedy  dispatching  of  the  dispensation,  wltidiwork 
1  hope  will  not  be  hard/-fftr  Beitry  SliU, 
•  Uaidwkke  State  Papers. 


them  any  oath  contrary  to  their  religion.  This 
paper  was  duly  signed  in  November,  by  James, 
by  Charles,  and  by  a  secretary  of  state;  and  a 
copy  of  the  engagement  was  signed  by  Carlisle 
and  Holland.  The  marriage  treaty  was  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  King  James 
and  King  Louis.  But  even  after  this  the  French 
ministers  raised  a  fresh  objection.  They  repre- 
sented that  the  secret  promise  was  conceived  in 
general  or  vague  terms,  and  they  demanded  that 
James  should  specify  the  favours  he  intended. 
Carlisle  was  indignant,  and  recommended  a  resist- 
ance to  this  demand,  telling  Buckingham  that  he 
was  convinced  it  would  be  given  up  without  any 
injury  to  the  match,  if  firmness  were  displayed  on 
the  part  of  the  English  court  But  he  demanded 
firmness  from  the  weak— dignity  from  the  debased. 
James  and  his  son  feared  to  try  the  temper  of 
Richelieu  and  the  queen-mother,  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  specification  of  the  three  following 
articles: — 1.  That  all  Catholics  in  prison  for  their 
religion  since  the  rising  of  parliament  should  be 
set  free.  2.  That  all  fines  levied  on  them  since 
that  period  should  be  repaid.  3.  That,  for  the 
fiiture,  they  might  freely  exercise  their  own  worship 
in  private.  There  was  another  incident  of  a  very 
different  kind,  which  occurred  during  the  latter 
part  of  these  negotiations,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
James.  The  Huguenots,  or  "  those  of  the  reli- 
gion," as  they  were  called  in  France,  had  received 
harsh  treatment  from  Louis:  Soubise,  who  was 
now  at  their  head,  and  who  at  one  time  had  main- 
tained very  friendly  relations  with  some  members 
of  the  English  government,  seized  upon  the  island 
of  Rht^,  near  Rochelle,  fortified  it,  fitted  out  some 
ships,  and  proclaimed  that  he  would  not  lay  down 
his  arms  till  he  obtained  a  better  security  for  the 
observation  of  the  public  faith  and  the  edicts  grant- 
ing toleration  to  French  Protestants.  Carlisle  de- 
clared this  proceeding  to  be  unadvised,  unseason- 
able, shameful;  the  French  court  agreed  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  English  Protestants  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  movement,  which  ought  in  no  way  to 
alter  the  resolutions  Louis  had  taken  for  the  public 
good,  nor  the  particular  promises  he  had  made  to 
Sie  king  of  England;  and  the  lively  Henrietta 
Maria  prepared  for  her  removal  to  England.  Her 
portion  was  fixed  at  eight  hundred  thousand 
crowns ;  a  small  sum  compared  with  the  dower 
which  had  been  promised  with  the  Infanta. 

But  James  did  not  live  to  see  the  arrival  either 
of  the  money  or  of  the  long-sought  daughter-in- 
law.  His  health  had  long  been  brealdng  under 
the  united  influences  of  anxiety,  fear,  full-feeding, 
and  continual  use  of  sweet  wines ;  and  he  returned 
to  Theobalds  from  his  last  hunting  party  with  a 
disease  which  the  doctors  called  a  tertian  ague. 
But  it  should  appear  that  he  had  also  the  worst 
kind  of  gout  upon  him.  He  had  always  enter- 
tained a  great  aversion  to  medicine  and  physicians, 
but  at  this  extremity  all  the  court  doctors  were 
called  in.  While  they  were  in  attendance,  Buck- 
ingham's mother  presented  herself  with  an  infallible 
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remedy,  in  the  shape  of  a  plaster  and  a  posset, 
which  she  had  proeured  from  one  Remington,  a 
quack,  living  in  Essex,  where,  it  was  said,  he  had 
cured  many  agues.  It  should  appear .  that  the 
plaster  was  applied  and  the  drink  given  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  physicians.  They  may  have 
produced  irritation  and  done  mischief;  but  we 
cannot  believe  that  they  were  the. cause  of  the  death 
of  James,  or  even  intended  to  hasten  his  end.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  his  illness,  being  Sunday,  th^ 
27th  of  March,*  he  sent  before  day-bteak  for  the 
prince,  who  rose  out  of  his  bed  and  went  to  him  in 
his  night-gown.  The  king  seemed  to  have  some 
earnest  thing  to  say  to  him,  and  so  endeavoured  to 
raise  himself  upon  his  pillow ;  but  his  spirits  were 

*  That  if,  the  8th  uf  April,  K.  9. 


SO  spent  that  he  had  not  strength  to  make  his  words 
audible.  He  lingered  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
"  went  to  his  last  rest,  upon  the  day  of  rest,  pre- 
sently after  sermon  was  done."*  James  was  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year,  and  he  had  been  twenty-two  years 
king  of  England.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  body  the  privy-coimcil,  or  all  the  members  of  it 
that  were  at  Theobalds,  assembled,  and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  King  Charles  was  proclaimed 
at  Theobalds  court-gate  by  Sir  Edward  Zouch, 
knight-marshal,  f 

•  HoweJl. 

f  That  excellent  letter-wrtt«r.  James  Howell,  who  waa  at  Tbeo* 
balds,  tells  u«  that  the  kniKlit-marshal  proclaimed  Prince  Ch.'ules. 
the  ri);htrul  and  dubitaUe  heir,  to  be  Kin;;  of  En<;laiid,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland;  but  he  was  set  right  by  Mr.  Secretary  Coo 
way,  and  then  said,  indubitable  heir. 
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Charles  I. 


A.D.  16'25. — On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
28th  of  March,  Charles  took  coach  at  Theobalds 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  came  to  White- 
hall. On  the  same  day  he  was  proclaimed  at 
Whitehall-gate  and  in  Cheapside,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sad  shower  of  rain ;  and  the  weather  was  thought 
suitable  to  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
kingdom.  A  few  days  after,  the  plague  broke  out 
in  Whitechapel,  whence  it  extended  its  ravages  to 
every  part  of  London.    It  was  said  to  be  even  a 


worse  plague  than  that  which  raged  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  coronation.  Charles  re-appointed  the 
council  and  the  officers  of  government,  making 
scarcely  any  change.  Buckingham  stood  forward 
more  powerful  and  vain-glorious  than  ever.  There 
was,  however,  some  change  for  the  better  at  court ; 
the  fools,  and  buffoons,  and  other  familiars  of 
James  were  dismissed,  the  courtiers  were  required 
to  be  attentive  to  religion,  and  modest  and  quiet  in 
their  demeanour,  and  they  generally  became,    if 
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not  more  moral,  far  more  decorous.  In  a  few 
days  after  the  accession,  it  was  reported  of  the  new 
sovereign  that  he  was  zealous  for  God's  truth,  a 
diligent  frequenter  of  the  church,  and  an  attentive 
listener  to  prayers  and  sermons ;  that  he  intended 
to  pay  all  his  father's,  mother's,  and  brother's 
debtl,  and  that  by  disparking  most  of  liis  remote 
parks  and  chases ;  to  reform  the  court  of  unneces- 
sary charges,  and  to  drive  firom  it  all  recusant 
Papists.  On  the  30th  of  March,  three  days  after 
his  father's  death,  Charles  ratified,  as  king,  the 
treaty  with  France ;  and  on  the  1  st  of  May  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Paris — ^the 
Duke  of  Cherreu,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
acting  as  Charles's  proxy.  Buckingham  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  bride  to  England,  and  he 
proceeded  with  an  immense  retinue  to  Paris,  where 
he  dazzled  all  eyes  with  his  splendour.  «This 
man's  gallantry  was  not  checked  by  the  national 
shyness  of  Englishmen;  for  he  had  scarcely  set 
foot  in  the  French  court,  when  he  declared  love  to 
the  yoimg  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  The  Cardinal 
Richelieu  made  all  the  haste  he  decently  could  to 
get  him  back  to  England,  and,  after  eight  days, 
Buckingham  left  Paris,  with  Henrietta  Maria. 
They  travelled  very  slowly,  or  stopped  very  fre- 
quently ;  for  though  they  began  their  journey  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  they  did  not  reach  Dover  till  the 
27th  of  June  in  the  evening.  That  night  the  young 
queen  slept  in  Dover  Castle.  On  the  morrow 
morning  Charles,  who  had  slept  at  Canterbury, 
rode  to  Dover  to  receive  his  wife.  They  met  in 
the  castle :  the  bride  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and 
would  have  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  king  took  her 
up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses.* 

*  Om  old  frfood  Mr.  Meftdt  gWn  tlie  following  account  of  thn 
JB^^inr.  and  of  the  nrnon  uf  the  lively  daughter  of  the  debonoair 
Henry  IV. :  **  The  king  took  her  up  in  hit  arms,  kUted  her,  and, 
talUBi  with  her.  east  down  hit  eyea  toiraid  her  teet  (the  seeming 
Digner  than  report  wai,  reaching  to  hia  •hookUrs),  which  ihc  iood 


The  royal  couple  proceeded  together  to  Canter- 
bury, on  the  following  day  to  Rochester,  the  day 
after  to  Gravesend,  and,  on  the  16th,  there  being  a 
very  great  shower,  the  king  and  queen,  in  the 
royal  barge,  passed  through  London  bridge  to 
Whitehall.  Notwithstanding  the  rain  and  the 
plague,  the  Londoners  crowded  the  river  and  its 
banks  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bride,  whose  appear- 
ance and  cheerful  mamiers  gave  them  much  satis- 
fisiction.  Stories  were  soon  circulated  of  her  wit, 
and  freedom  from  bigotry.  It  was  said  (and  the 
thing  was  considered  very  important)  that  she  had 
eaten  pheasant  and  venison  on  a  fast-dav,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  her  contessor,  and 
that,  upon  being  asked  if  she  could  abide  a  Hugue- 
not, she  replied,  "  Why  not  ? — was  not  my  father 
one.'^"  In  short,  before  she  had  been  four  and 
twenty  hours  at  Whitehall,  it  was  joyfully  an- 
nounced that  she  had  already  given  some  good 
signs  of  hope  that  she  might  ere  long  become  a 
very  good  Protestant.  But  in  a  few  days  these 
bright  hopes  seemed  to  fade ;  and  people  began  to 
count  the  great  number  of  priests  she  had  brought 
over  in  her  train,  and  to  murmur  at  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass  being  again  set  up  in  the  palaces  of  their 
king.  She  had  twenty-nine  priests,  fourteen  of 
them  Theatines*,  and  fifteen  seculars,  besides  a 
bishop,  a  young  man  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
On  Sundays  and  saints'  days  mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  queen's  closet  at  Whitehall,  Charles  giving 
strict  orders  that  no  English  man  or  woman  should 
come  near  the  place  during  the  celebration.  The 
priests  were  very  importunate  to  have  a  large 
chapel  finished  at  St.  James's,  but  the  king  was  very 

perceiving  diseuvered.  and  ihowed  him  her  shoes,  saying  to  this 
effect:  *  Sir.  I  stand  upon  mine  own  f«et.  1  have  no  heljM  by  art. 
Thus  high  I  am,  and  am  neitiier  higher  nor  lower.'  She  is  nimble 
and  Quick,  black-eyed,  brown-haired,  and.  iu  a  word,  a  brave  lady." 

*  An  order  founded  at  Rome  iu  1524,  by  John  Peter  Curaffa,  atter« 
wards  Pope  Paul  IV.,  then  Archbishop  of  Chieti«  or  Theate,  in 
the  provinc«  of  Abrauit  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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slow  in  gratifying  them  in  this  particular.  Charles 
also  began  to  take  umbrage  at  the  friars  so  constantly 
being  in  the  queen's  private  chamber,  and  he  told 
these  Frenchmen,  who  appear  to  have  been  over 
zealous  and  injudicious,  tnat  he  had  granted  them 
more  than  sufl&cient  liberty  in  public.  If  the  Fi'ench 
princess  had  been  the  most  excellent  and  amiable 
of  women,  these  circumstances  would  have  ren- 
dered her  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  but 
Henrietta  Maria,  though  lively  and  pleasant,  when 
pleased,  was  not  the  most  amiable  of  women  :  she 
was  self-willed,  obstinate,  haughty,  and  overbear- 
ing, and  began  to  show  her  temper,  even  in  pub- 
lic, before  she  had  been  a  fortmght  in  England.* 
Meanwhile  the  plague  grew  worse  and  worse.     In 

*  Mead*,  In  one  of  hit  epistlei,  givei  the  followinf  passage  iVom  a 
letter  written  by  his  court- freqaenting  friend.  Mr.  Mordant  :— 

"  The  queeu.  howsoeTer  Tery  little  of  stature,  is  yet  of  a  pleasin? 
countenance  (if  sh$  h$  jJeased),  but  full  of  spirit  and  vi^^ur ;  and 
seems  of  more  than  oidinsry  resolution.  With  one  frown,  divers  of 
ns  being  at  Whitehall  to  see  her  (being  at  dinner, and  the  room 
somewhat  over  heated  with  the  Ore  and  company),  she  drove  us  all 
out  of  the  chamber.  I  suppose  none  bat  a  queeu  could  have  cast 
such  a  soowL" 


the  ey^  of  the  Puritans  the  inference  was  obvious  : 
the  land  was  scourged  for  relapsing  into  idolatry. 

Charles  had  issued  writs  for  a  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  1 7th  of  May ;  but  in  consequence  of 
two  prorogations,  it  did  not  assemble  till  the  10th 
of  June,  the  very  day  after  his  arrival  at  White- 
hall with  his  queen.  Though  not  yet  crowned,  he 
wore  the  crown  on  his  head.  B^ore  proceeding 
to  business,  he  ordered  that  one  of  the  bishops 
should  say  prayers,  and  that  the  doors  should  be 
shut.  This  was  done  so  suddenly,  that  the  Popish 
lords  were  obliged  to  be  present  at  the  service. 
"  Some  whereof Imeeled  down,  some  stood  upright, 
and  one  did  nothing  but  cross  himself."  The 
young  king  (he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year)  was 
no  orator,  and  he  had  the  defect  of  stammering ; 
but  the  words  of  his  first  address  were  plain  and 
sensible.  Instead  of  trying  the  patience  of  the 
Houses  with  long,  rambling,  pedantic  speeches, 
he  went  at  once  to  the  point.  He  wanted  money, 
and  he  told  them  so.  In  fact,  the  debts  which  his 
father  had  left   amounted  to   100,000/. ;  he  had 


Cbasi.es  I. 
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already  contracted  considerable  debts  of  his  own ; 
and  the  money  voted  for  tlie  war  was  long  since 
swallowed  up.  He  did  not  hint  at  a  peace;*  he 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  war  must  be  pushed 
with  vigour,  and  he  reminded  them  that  they  them- 
selves hiad  voted  a  recourse  to  arms,  and,  therefore, 
the  war  being  their  own  work,  the  dishonour  would 
lie  upon  them,  if  it  were  not  followed  up  with  spirit 
from  a  want  of  the  necessary  supplies.  But  though 
still  inclined  to  hostilities  with  Spain  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, the  Commons  knew  by  this  time  that  the 
war  had  been  most  miserably  conducted ;  that  the 
money  formerly  voted  had  been  absolutely  thrown 
away  without  doing  the  least  good  to  the  Palatine 
or  the  Protestant  cause.  They  now  hated  and  sus- 
pected Buckingham,  whose  popularity  bloomed 
and  died  almost  as  fast  as  a  flower ;  and  they  re- 
quired from  the  new  king,  who  had  already  de- 
clared against  concession,  some  pledges  of  an 
extensive  reform.  In  this  temper  they  limited 
their  votes  to  two  subsidies  (about  140,000/.),  and 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  /or  life^ 
as  had  been  practised  for  two  centuries,  but  for 
one  year.  They  were  also  distressed  by  the  ano- 
malous position  of  the  king, — the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant league,  the  chief  of  a  war  of  religion,  or, 
what  they  at  least  meant  should  be  such, — and  yet 
suffering  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  his  own  house, 
and  his  court  to  swarm  with  Pafiists  and  priests. 
Every  day  they  had  learned  more  and  more  of  the 
compliances  made  in  matters  of  religion  at  Madrid, 
at  Paris,  and  at  Rome  itself,  and  mey  verily  be- 
lieved that  their  faith  was  in  danger.  They  pre- 
sented a  **  pious  petition"  to  his  majesty,  conjuring 
him,  as  he  valued  the  established  and  true  religion 
of  the  land,  to  put  into  immediate  execution  all  the 
penal  statutes  against  Catholics  and  missionaries. 
Charles  had  promised,  had  signed,  and  sealed,  and 
solemnly  sworn,  in  his  matrimonial  treaty  with 
France,  to  do  no  such  thing;  but  he  durst  not 
avow  this  engagement,  and  he  returned  a  gracious 
answer  to  the  petition  of  the  Commons.  In  ano- 
ther matter,  however,  he  was  less  timid  and  com- 
plying. One  of  his  chaplains,  Dr.  Montague,  the 
editor  of  his  father's  works,  was  a  decided  cham- 
pion of  those  Armmian  tenets  for  and  by  which 
Laud  afterwards  set  the  kingdom  in  a  blaze.  He 
taught  and  wrote  that  there  was  a  monstrous  differ- 
ence between  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  the  Puri- 
tans and  those  entertained  by  the  An^j^lican  church, 
and  that  in  many  points  the  estabhshed  church 
agreed  more  closely  with  that  of  Rome  than  with 
that  of  Geneva.  //*all  the  ministers  of  the  esta- 
blishment had  believed  according  to  some  acts  of 
parliament  and  the  late  king's  determined  will, 
Montague  would  have  been  correct  in  this  latter 
statement;  but  (his  was  far  from  being  the  case — 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  were  strongly  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  laity  who 

*  AUliongh  troops  had  been  Moi  to  BoUand  and  the  Rhiop,  no 
war  had  been  declared  against  any  one  either  at  Cliarlet'*  acceMion 
or  at  the  dlaaolution  of  the  late  parliamrnt.  If  Charles  bad  not  been 
more  eagnr  for  vac  than  his  people  he  mifbt  easily  have  nego- 


cared  anything  at  all  about  reli^on  were 
passionate  Calvinists.  Two  Puritan  ministers  drew 
up  an  information  against  what  they  considered 
the  doctor's  heresy,  to  be  laid  before,  parliament. 
Montague  thereupon  published  a  tract  which  was 
called  *  An  Appeal  to  Cnsar,'  and  dedicated  to 
King  Charles.  Many  who  read  the  tract  pro- 
nounced the  author  to  be  a  Papist  in  disguise,  and 
one  that,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  court, 
was  attempting  gradually  to  reintroduce  the  old 
religion.  The  Commons  drew  up  articles  against 
the  doctor,  declaring  him  to  have  *^  maintained 
and  confirmed  some  doctrine  contrary  to  the  articles 
agreed  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the 
whole  clergy,  in  the  year  1562;  and  by  his  so 
doing,  to  have  broke  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm."  They  took  him  into  custody,  and  com- 
manded him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  their  House  to 
answer  for  his  writings.  The  king  represented 
that  it  was  for  him,  and  not  for  them,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  his  chaplains ;  but 
the  Commons  replied  that  they  were  competent  to 
visit  such  offences  in  a  chaplain  or  in  any  other 
servant  of  the  court ;  and  they  would  not  let  the 
doctor  go  till  he  had  given  bsul  in  2000/.  for  his 
re-appearance.*  Charles  had  expressed  indigna- 
tion at  the  vote  of  supplies,  and  the  Lords  threw 
out  the  tonnage  and  poundage  part  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause the  grant  of  Uiese  duties  was  not  for  life. 
Lord  Conway,  the  chief  secretary,  was  pressing 
the  Commons  for  more  money,  when  the  plague 
became  so  alarming  that  many  members  absented 
themselves,  and  the  king  adjourned  the  parliament 
to  the  1st  of  August,  appointing  it  to  meet,  not  at 
Westminster,  but  at  Oxford.f 

Previously  to  the  calling  a  parliament,  Charles, 
of  his  own  authority,  had  issued  warrants  for  levy- 
ing troops  for  the  Palatinate;  and,  having  no 
money,  had  exacted  that  the  charges  of  *'  coat  and 
conduct"  should  be  borne  by  the  people,  who  were, 
in  return,  to  receive  a  promise  of  repayment  from 
his  exchequer.  This  gave  rise  to  great  discon- 
tents, but  the  king  continued  the  practice  during 
the  recess;  and  other  circumstances  meanwhile 
occurred  still  further  to  bring  his  government  into 
disrepute.  Soubise  and  the  Huguenots  still  kept 
possession  of  Rochelle  and  the  island  of  Rh^,  and 
their  fleet  was  so  powerful  at  sea  that  the  French 
Catholics  could  not  meet  it.  In  virtue  of  the  re- 
cent alliance.  Cardinal  Richelieu  applied  to  the 
English  for  assistance  against  the  French  Protest- 
ants. Charles  and  Buckingham  complied;  but, 
to  deceive  the  people,  it  was  given  out  that  the 
armament  was  intended,  not  against  Rochelle,  but 
against  the  city  of  Genoa,  which  was  in  alliance 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  and  which,  so  went  the 
story,  was  to  be  assaulted  by  a  united  force  of 
French  and  English.  Ever  since  Buckingham 
had  been  Lord  Admiral,  the  navy  had  been  wo- 
fully  neglected,  in  consequence  of  which  the  seas 

*  Montaf  tie  was  rewarded  for  his  saffirriogs  hv  an  inctease  of  the 
royal  &to«u  ;  and  the  man  that  the  Commons  bad  denounced  soon 
received  a  bishuprie  I 

t  Rush  worth,- Pari.  Hist. 
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were  infested  by  pirates,  and  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try frequently  molested.  The  only  man-of-war 
in  a  state  fit  to  put  to  sea  was  the  Vanguard ;  but 
the  French  ministry  was  urgent,  and  so  seven 
merchant  vesseb  of  the  largest  size  were  pressed 
into  the  king's  service.  Buckingham  provided 
the  little  fleet  with  stores  and  ammunition  as  he 
best  could ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  he  caused  a 
warrant  under  the  great  seal  to  be  issued  to  call 
the  ships'  companies  aboard,  with  orders  to  repair 
to  such  a  part  as  the  French  ambassador  might 
direct.  The  fleet  stood  across  the  Channel ;  but, 
when  off  Dieppe,  they  learned  from  the  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  the  lord  admiral  of  France,  that 
they  were  expected  to  take  on  board  French  sailors 
and  soldiers,  and  then  to  proceed  to  fight  against 
the  Protestants  of  Rochelle.  Captains  and  men 
instantly  refused,  drew  up  a  protest  or  peti- 
tion, and  forced  Pennington,  the  commander  of 
the  little  fleet,  to  sail  back  to  the  Downs.  Pen- 
nington himself  then  begged  to  be  excused 
going  on  such  a  service ;  and  presently  the  Duke 
of  Rohan,  Soubise,  and  the  other  Huguenot  chiefs 
who  had  got  a  hint  of  what  was  intended,  dis- 
patched an  envoy  to  London,  to  implore  the  king 
not  to  employ  his  forces  against  his  Protestant 
brethren.  The  envoy  had  good  words  and  hopes 
from  Charles,  but  Buckingham  told  him  that  the 
king,  his  master,  had  pledged  his  word,  and  that 
the  ships  must  and  should  go.  The  captains  and 
owners  of  the  merchant  vessels,  however,  repre- 
sented that  they  had  been  hir^d  and  impressed  for 
the  king  of  England's  service,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  without 
higher  orders  and  a  new  agreement.  Hereupon 
Buckingham  posted  down  to  Rochester  with  the 
French  ambassador,  who  undertook  to  charter  the 
merchants'  ships  for  King  Louis.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  high  and  absolute  tone  of  the  favourite,  mer- 
chants, captains,  and  men  were  alike  averse  to  the 
service.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Secretary  Con- 
way wrote  a  letter  in  King  Charles's  name  to 
Vice-Admiral  Pennington,  telling  him  that  his 
master  had  lefb  the  command  of  the  ships  to  the 
French  king,  and  that  he,  Pennington,  should  take 
on  board  at  Dieppe  as  many  men  as  the  French 
pleased,  and  that  this  letter  was  to  be  his  warrant. 
A  trick  was  put  upon  the  sailors — they  were  told 
again  that  they  were  to  go  to  Genoa— and  they  once 
more  sailed  to  Dieppe,  Pennington  having  another 
letter,  written  by  Charles  himself,  which  charged 
and  commanded  him,  without  delay,  to  put  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  the  Vanguard  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  to  require  the  commanders  of  the  seven 
merchant  ships,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  do  the 
same,  nay,  in  case  of  backwardness,  to  use  forcible 
means,  even  to  sinking,  to  compel  them.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  Dieppe,  Pennington  delivered  up 
the  Vanguard,  and  acquainted  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tains with  the  king's  commands.  Again,  they  all 
refused  to  obey.  When  they  prepared  to  heave 
anchor,  Pennington  fired  into  them  from  the  man- 
of-war,  and  compelled  them  to  stay,  all  but  the 


brave  Sir  Ferdniand  Gorge,  in  the  Neptune — 
*^  more  brave  in  running  away  from  this  abominable 
action  than  charging  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy.'* 
The  Frenchmen  were  embarked,  and  Pennington 
led  them  to  Rochelle ;  but  to  make  the  English- 
men fight  under  such  circumstances  was  beyond 
his  power.  They  deserted,  and  joined  the  Hugue- 
nots or  returned  home,  giving  an  exasperatmg 
account  of  all  that  had  passed.  The  siege  of  Ro- 
chelle was  abandoned,  and  Charles  drew  upon  him- 
self an  almost  crushing  weight  of  odium  without 
being  of  any  use  to  Louis.* 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  parliament  met  in  the 
good  city  of  Oxford,  but  certainly  not  in  a  good 
humour.  Charles  summoned  both  Houses  to 
attend  him  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  and  there 
asked  for  more  money  to  carry  on  the  war.f  A 
day  or  two  after,  it  was  seen  that,  notwitstanding 
this  demand,  and  the  earnest  representations  of  mi- 
nisters, the  Commons  would  not  vote  any  more 
subsidies,  or  change  their  previous  decision  about 
tonnage  and  poundage.  They,  in  fact,  applied 
themselves  to  the  redress  of  grievances,  foremost 
among  which  they  placed  the  non-enforcement  of 
the  penal  statutes  against  Papists.  Old  Coke,  more 
bold  and  impressive  from  his  great  age,  denounced 
new  invented  offices  and  useless  officers,  which 
cost  much  money,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  the 
multiplicity  of  great  offices  in  one  man — ^meaning, 
of  course,  Buckingham;  the  prodigality  of  the 
court  and  household ;  and  the  paying  of  certain 
pensions;  which  ought  to  be  stopped  until  the  king 
was  out  of  debt.  Other  members  denounced  with 
as  much  vehemence,  if  not  eloquence,  the  now 
common  practice  of  selling  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment. By  this  time  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  ex- 
plained to  many  his  own  conduct  and  the  conduct 
of  Buckingham  at  Madrid;  and  an  inquiry  was 
proposed  into  the  maladministration  of  the  favourite 
as  lord  admiral,  and  his  having  brought  the  coun- 
try into  a  war  merely  from  personal  spite  against 
the  Spanish  favourite  Olivares.  The  tone  of  the 
House  was  bold  and  resolute ;  they  compelled  one 
of  their  members  who  censured  tlie  freedom  of 
their  speech  to  make  submission  upon  his  knees 
at  the  bar.  The  learned  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  after 
applauding  the  "  constant  wisdom"  of  the  House, 
as  shown  in  their  censure  of  that  ill-advised  mem- 
ber for  trenching  upon  their  ancient  liberties,  told 
them  that,  notwithstanding  those  walls  could  not 
conceal  from  the  ears  of  captious,  guilty,  and  re- 
vengeful men  without,  the  council  and  debates 
within,  he  would  express  his  honest  thoughts,  and 
show  the  crimes  which  parliament  had  impeached 
other  minions  for  in  elder  times.  And  then  he 
compared  the  administration  of  Buckingham  with 
that  of  the  preceding  favourite,  Somerset,  showing 
how  much  worse  it  was  to  the  country,  and  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Spencers,  the 
Gavestons,  the  De  la  Poles,  and  other  minions  of 

*  Byroer.— Cabala.— R  nail  worth.— Clarendon  Papers— Lea  Larmes 
dc  I'Anyteterre. 

t  The  Common!  laid,  with  lome  reason,  that  they  hardly  kaev 
whom  the^  were  St  w»r  with.    There  had  been  no  declaration ! 
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royalty.    Buckingham,  at  the  desire  of  the  king, 
who  had  removed  to  Woodstock,  presented  an  ac- 
count of  the  navy,  and  a  denial  of  having  acted 
through  personal  feelings  in  the  quarrel  with  Spain. 
His  tone  was  mild  and  gentle-— almost  pathetic  in 
speaking  of  his  loss  of  the  Commons'  favour — but 
when  he  alluded  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  he  could 
not  conceal  his  deadly  hatred.      '*  I  am  minded," 
said  he,  *^  to  leave  that  business  asleep,  but,  if  it 
should  awake,  it  will  prove  a  lion  to  devour  him 
who  co-operated  with  Olivares."    When  they  had 
sat  nine  days,  the  Commons  were  told  from  the 
king  that  his  business  required  a  speedy  dispatch; 
that  the  plague  might  touch  them,  and  that   he 
desired  a  present  answer  about  his  supplies ;  that 
if  they  would  not  give  such  answer  without  loss 
of  time,  he  would  take  more  care  of  their  health 
than  they   themselves  seemed  disposed  to  take, 
and  shift  for  himself  as  he  could.     They  were  de- 
hating  upon  the  subject  of  a  supply,  but  were  not 
inclined  to  be  very  liberal  without  some  tender  of 
redress,  when  this  threat  of  dissolution  reached 
their  ears.     A  most  animated  debate  ensued,  and 
the^.  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  their  answer. 
This  proved  to  be  a  spirited  but  respectful  decla- 
ration, putting  forward  abuses,  but  not  refusing 
fresh  supplies.    They  told  his  majesty  that  they 
were  abundantly  comforted  by  his  majesty's  late 
gracious  answer  touching  their  religion,  and  his 
message  for  the  care  of  their  health,  and  they 
aolenmly  vowed  and  protested  before  God  and  the 
world,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  that  they  would 
ever  continue  most  loyal  and  obedient  servants. 
But,  they  added,  "  We  will,  in  a  convenient  time, 
and  in  a  parliamentary  way,  freely  and  dutifully 
do  our  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  and  reform 
the  abuses  and  grievances  of  this  realm  and  state, 
and  in  like  sort  to  afford  all  necessary  supply  to 
his  most  ejLcellent  majesty  upon  his  present  occa- 
sions and  designs :  most  humbly  beseeching  our 
said  dear  and  dread  sovereign,  in  his  princely  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  to  rest  assured  of  the  true  and 
hearty  aftections  of  his  poor  Commons ;  and  to 
esteem  the  same  to  be  (as  we  conceive  it  is  indeed) 
the  greatest  worldly  reputation  and  security  that  a 
just  king  can  have ;  and  to  account  all  such  as 
slanderers  of  the  people's  affections,  and  enemies 
to  the  commonwealth,  that  shall  dare  say  the  con- 
trarv."    This  declaration  was  passed  as  the  sense 
of  the  House,  but  they  had  not  had  time  to  present 
it  when  they  were  suddenly  summoned  to  the 
L^rds  to  hear  the  king's  commission  for  dissolv- 
ing the  parliament.    Thus  inauspiciously  ended, 
on  the  12th  of  August,  the  first  parliament  under 
Charles. 

During  this  Oxford  session  of  twelve  days 
he  of  course  obtained  not  a  farthing;  but  he 
fancied  that  he  could  take  money  from  the  pockets 
of  his  subjects  in  right  of  his  prerogative  with- 
out consent  of  parliament;  and  the  hair-brained 
Buckingham,  who  had  been  the  instigator  of  the 
hasty  dissolution,  cheered  him  with  prospects  of 
great  wealth  to  be  obtained  by  the  plunder  of 
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Spain.    Writs  under  the  privy  seal  were  issued  to 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  calling  upon  them 
to  lend  money  to  ms  majesty ;  and  wherever  any 
reluctance  was  encountered,  threats  of  vengeance 
were  employed ;  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  levied  though  the  bill  had  not  passed; 
the  salaries  of  the  servants  of  government  were  left 
in  arrears ;  the  amusements  and  even  the  daily 
table*  at  court  were  trenched  upon  in  order  to  save 
money  for  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition,  which, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  favourite,  would 
pay  cent,  per  cent.    By  these  means  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  collected  on  the  western 
coast,  ships  of  war  were  fitted  out,  and  merchant 
vessels  engaged  as  transports,  and  armed.     Not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  destination  of  these  forces; 
— ^Buckingham's  blow  was  to  fall  by  surprise.f 
The  States  of  Holland  contributed  a  squadron  of 
sixteen  sail ;  the  English  fleet  counted  eighty  sail ; 
the  greatest  joint  naval  power  that  had  ever  spread 
sail  upon    salt  water — which  made  the  world 
abroad  to  stand  astonished  how  so  huge  a  fleet 
could  be  so  suddenly  made  ready.t     The  com- 
mand of  both  fleet  and  army  was  given  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Cecil,  now  created  Lord  Wimbledon,  a  ge- 
neral who  had  served  with  very  bad  success  in  the 
Palatinate  and  the  Low  Countries.     This  appoint- 
ment of  a  mere  landsman  surprised  and  vexed  the 
seamen,  whp  looked  upon  Wimbledon  with  con- 
tempt.    It  belonged  properly  to  Sir  Robert  Man- 
sel.  Vice- Admiral  of  England,  and  an  experienced 
sailor,  in  case  the  high  admiral  himself  went  not ; 
but  Buckingham   for  selfish   motives    made  the 
odd  choice,  and  then  persisted  in  it.    The  fleet  set 
sail  in  the  month  of  October,  shaping  its  course 
for  the  coast  of  Spain.     In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the 
ships  were  damaged  and  in  part  scattered  by  a 
storm.     One  vessel  (the  Long  Robin)  foundered 
with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  on  board. 
This  was  but  the  beginning  of  misfortune.    The 
confusion  of  orders  was  such,  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  scarcely  knew  whom  to  command,  or  whom 
to  obey.     When  he  got  in  sight  of  the  Spanish 
shores,  Wimbledon  called  a  council  of  war,  the 
usual  and  dangerous  resource  of  incompetent  com- 
manders.    His  instructions,  like  those  given  to 
the  great  Drake  in  former  times,  were,  to  intercept 
the  Plate  ships  from  America,  to  scour  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  ports.     But 
where  should  he  begin  ?     In  the  council  of  war 
some  recommended  one  point,  some  another:  in 
the  end,  it  was  determined  to  make  for  Cadiz  Bay. 
But  while  they  were  consulting,  the   Spaniards 
got  notice  of  their  approach,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.    Moreover,  Wimbledon  allowed  seven 

*  Charles  found  himaelf  obli^  to  borrow  3000/.,  to  proeare  {irovi* 
sloQ*  for  his  table,  flroin  the  eorporatioiu  of  Salisbury  aod  Southanp* 
ton. 

t  HoweM,  hoireTer,  savs  that  the  secret  was  badly  kept,  as  all 
state  secrets  were  io  those  days.  He  attributes,  ia  part,  the  tailure 
to  the  '*  biasing  abroad  of  ihi<  expedition  ere  the  fleet  *ent  out  of 
the  Downs;  for  Mercwrius  Oallo-Belf^ctu  hitd  it  in  print,  that  it  was 
for  the  Straits-mouih :  now,  it  is  a  rule,  that  great  dcilgns  of  state 
should  be  mysteries  till  they  comn  to  the  very  act  of  peiibrmanoe, 
and  then  they  should  turn  to  eaploits."— /rcfferi. 

I  Howell. 
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large  and  rich  Spaniah  shipa  to  escape  him,  and 
tail  into  the  bay,  where  they  afterward  (when  he 
had  effected  his  landing)  did  him  great  mischief 
with  their  ordnance.*  A  sudden  attack  on  the 
shipping  at  Cadiz  and  Port  Santa  Maria  could 
hardly  haYC  failed  CYcn  now,  but  the  land  admiral 
preferred  taking  ships  by  land — perhaps  he  meant 
to  take  and  plunder  Cadiz,  as  Essex  had  done — and 
disembarking  his  troops,  he  took  the  paltry  fort  of 
Puntal.  Then  he  moved  towards  the  bridge  which 
connects  the  Isla  de  Leon  with  the  continent,  to 
cut  of  the  communication.  No  enemy  was  seen 
on  this  short  march ;  but,  in  the  wme-cellars  of 
the  country,  which  were  broken  open  and  plun- 
dered, a  foe  was  found  which  has  ever  been  more 
dangeroiu  to  undisciplined  English  troops  than 
bullets  and  pikes.  The  men  got  drunk,  and  be- 
came unmanageable;  and  if  the  Spaniards  had 
known  their  condition,  they  might,  at  one  moment, 
have  cut  them  to  pieces.  Lord  Wimbledon,  as 
the  best  thing  he  could  do,  led  them  back  to  the 
ships,  leaving  some  hundreds  of  stragglers  to  fall 
under  the  knives  of  the  enraged  peasantry.  There 
still  remained  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  Plate 
fleet,  but  an  infectious  disease  broke  out  in  my 
Lord  Delaware's  ship,  and  in  consequence  of  an 
insane  order  given  by  Wimbledon,  that  the  sick 
should  be  distributed  into  the  healthy  ships,  the 
malady  was  spread  exceedingly.  After  beating 
about  for  eighteen  days  with  a  dreadful  mortality 
on  board,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  fleet  from 
the  New  World,  Wimbledon  resolved  to  carry  his 
dirtied,  dishonoured  flag  home  again,  "  which  was 
done  in  a  confused  manner,  and  without  any  ob- 
servance of  sea  orders."  The  Plate  fleet,  which 
had  been  hugging  the  Barbary  coast,  appeared  off 
the  coast  of  Spain  two  or  three  days  after  his  de- 
parture, and  got  safely  into  Cadiz.  And  while  he 
was  master  of  those  seas  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail  of 
Brazil  men  got  safe  into  Lisbon,  with  four  of  the 
richest  caracks  that  ever  came  from  the  Indies. 
With  the  troops  and  crews  dreadfully  reduced, 
with  sickness  in  every  ship,  and  without  a  single 
prize  of  the  least  value,  Wimbledon  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  to  be  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  indig- 
nant people.  This  sorry  and  unsuccessful  return 
of  an  expedition  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
was  a  grievous  blow  to  Charles,  who,  however,  be- 
trayed no  vindictive  temper,  being  even  averse  to 
call  the  leaders  of  it  to  a  court-martial ;  but,  as  the 
popular  outcry  was  tremendous,  he  set  on  foot  an 
examination  in  the  privy  council.  Then  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  other  officers  attributed  the  failure  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  he 
attributed  it  to  their  jealousy  and  insubordination. 
But  Wimbledon  told  Buckingham  that  the  com- 
mand had  been  forced  upon  him,  against  his  judg- 
ment, by  himself  and  the  king,  and  that  he  had 
foretold  to  his  majesty  all  that  would  happen; 
'*  and,"  added  he,  **  had  it  not  been  for  my  obe- 

A  "  'Tit  thoafrht,'*  rays  Howell,  vbo  had  many  ftiendi  with  the 
expedition, "  that  they  (the  ieven  ahim)  being  rich,  would  have  de* 
frayed  well  near  the  charge  of  oar  fleet. ' 


dience  to  his  mMesty  and  my  good  affection  to 
your  excellency,  I  would  rather  m^ve  been  torn  in 
pieces  than  to  have  gone  with  so  many  i^orant 
and  malicious  people."  He  complained  grievously 
of  his  exclusion  from  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
of  the  course  pursued  in  the  privy  council.  After 
a  time,  the  examinations  were  stopped,  and  then 
renewed,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Wimbledon, 
who  repeated  his  accusations  against  his  colonels 
and  officers.  "  I  have  been  your  excellency's 
officer,"  said  he,  '*  in  as  difficult  and  miserable  an 
action  as  ever  any  one  hath  undertaken,  and  with 
as  little  assistance  as  ever  any  one  had.  For 
many  of  those  that  should  have  assisted  me  were 
more  careful  in  betraying  me  than  in  forwarding 
his  majesty's  service."  He  then  implored  the  ' 
favourite  to  carry  him  through,  and  obtain  for  him 
the  honour  of  kissing  the  hand  of  his  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  concluding  with  these  words :  *'  AH 
power  is  in  your  lordship's  hands,  whether  you 
will  uphold  me  in  my  cause  or  no,  or  let  me  be 
ruinated  for  want  of  it ;  so  that  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  that,  if  I  suffer,  I  shall  be  your  excellency's 
martyr."*  Buckingham  did  uphold  him,  and,  in 
the  end,  neither  commander-in-chief  nor  Essex 
with  the  subordinates  was  punished,  it  being 
agreed  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
Providenccf 

As  Buckingham's  plan  for  enriching  his  master 
with  the  produce  of  the  Spaniards'  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  had  thus  foiled,  the  favourite 
undertook  to  go  over  to  the  Dutch,  and  raise 
money  by  pawning  the  crown  jewels  and  plate ; 
and  to  the  Hague  he  went,  taking  with  him 
those  articles  and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  is 
said  to  have  governed  him  as  much  as  he  governed 
the  king.  He  raised  some  300,000/.  among  the 
money-lenders ;  drew  closer  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  States ;  and  negotiated  wim  other  Pro- 
testant powers,  which  sent  their  agents  to  treat  with 
him.  From  the  Hague  he  would  have  proceeded 
to  Paris,  but  his  amorous  impudence  had  given 
much  disgust  there,  and  Richelieu  informed  him 
that  his  return  to  that  capital  could  not  be  suf- 
fered. This  message,  added  to  some  preceding 
circumstance  almost  entirely  personal  to  Bucking- 
ham, had  the  effect  of  giving  an  entirely  new 
direction  to  the  policy  of  England.  In  his  wrath, 
Buckingham  would  at  once  have  undone  what  he 
had  done  only  a  few  months  before.  His  friend 
Holland  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  went  to 
Paris  in  his  stead,  were  instructed  to  demand  the 
immediate  restitution  of  the  English  ships  which 
had  been  lent  to  Louis,  and  to  tell  that  king  that 
he  ought  to  make  peace  with  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, with  whom  they  the  ambassadors  wero  to 
open  a  secret  correspondence,  giving  them  assu- 
rance that  the  king  of  England  would  assist  them, 

*  Lcttera  to  the  Duke  of  Ilucltinghain,  iu  CabaU. 

t  Wimbledon's  eharga  againit  the  Earl  of  Katex  wai  grave  and 
direct :  "  He  may  give  your  exoellency  maoy  thank*,**  said  he  to 
Buckingham,  '*  that  Ida  lordehip  is  not  called  into  question  for  let- 
tine  pass  some  of  the  king  of  Spain*!  ships  that  offered  hin  flght, 
which  would  have  been  the  chief  service,  having  inatiuctione  not  to 
let  any  Oy  or  break  out  without  fighting  with  them.** 
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and  asking  them  what  force  they  could  raise  in 
case  of  Charles's  declaring  war  against  Louis.  For 
the  present,  Richelieu  was  enahled  to  conjure  the 
storm,  hut  he  was  ohliged  to  suhmit  to  several  in- 
dignities and  hreaches  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
English  court. 

Apart  from  an^  consideration  of  religion, 
Charles  had  conceived  a  violent  dislike  of  the 
Frenchmen  and  priests  that  had  come  over  with 
his  young  wife ;  and,  if  the  truth  is  told  of  them, 
they  must  have  been  a  most  intriguing  and  trou- 
blesome crew.  Henrietta  Maria,  naturally  enough, 
took  the  part  of  her  countrymen  and  ghostly  com- 
forters, and  this  led  to  freauent  cjuarrels  with  her 
husband.  Charles  reported  all  his  conjugal  trou- 
bles to  Buckingham,  and  Buckingham  did  all  he 
could  to  provoke  fresh  ones.  The  favourite  was 
not  only  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  young 
queen,  hut  also  disgusted  with  her  whole  nation ; 
and  he  was  still  furUier  incensed  against  her  by 
some  accidental,  or  probably  intentional,  slights 
which  she  put  upon  his  intriguing  and  insolent 
mother.  One  day  the  unmanly  minion  entered 
her  apartment  in  a  great  passion,  and,  after  some 
rude  expostulation,  told  her  she  should  repent  it. 
Her  majesty  answering  with  some  quickness,  he 
told  her  insolently  that  there  had  been  queens  in 
England  who  had  lost  their  heads.  **  And,"  con- 
tinues Clarendon,  **  it  was  universally  known  that, 
during  Buckingham's  life,  the  queen  never  had 
any  credit  with  the  kine  with  reference  to  any 
public  affairs,  and  so  could  not  divert  the  resolu- 
tion of  making  a  war  with  France."  On  the  20th 
of  November  Charles  wrote  from  Hampton  Court 


to  inform  Steenie  that  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  cashier  all  the  Mousers  (Messieurs),  and 
send  them  back  to  France.  In  his  not  very  royal 
letter  he  talks  of  their  making  plots  with  his  own 
subjects,  and  attempts  to  steal  away  his  wife ;  of 
their  maliciousness  m  making  and  fomenting  dis- 
contents in  his  wife ;  and  he  desires  the  favourite 
to  let  him  know,  with  all  the  speed  he  can,  whe- 
ther he  likes  this  course  or  not,  as  he  would  put 
nothing  of  this  in  execution  until  he  heard  from 
him.  "  But  I  am  resolute,"  continued  the  king ; 
"it  must  be  done,  and  that  shortly."  On  the 
same  day,  however,  when  his  passion  cooled,  he 
wrote  another  letter  to  the  favourite,  telling  him 
that  the  thing  must  be  done  with  management  and 
delicacy.  "  You  must,  therefore,"  says  Charles, 
"  advertise  my  mother-in-law  that  I  must  remove 
all  those  instruments  that  are  the  causes  of  im- 
kindness  between  her  daughter  and  me,  few  or 
none  of  the  servants  being  free  of  this  fault  in  one 
kind  or  other ;  therefore  I  would  be  glad  that  she 
might  find  a  means  to  make  themselves  suitors  to 
be  gone :  if  this  be  not,  I  hope  there  can  be  no 
exceptions  taken  at  me  to  follow  the  example  of 
Spain  and  Savoy  in  this  particular."*  The  favour- 
ite was  then  on  the  continent,  and  had  not  as  yet 
received  the  interdict  of  the  cardinal.  He  was 
thinking  of  a  gay  visit  to  Paris,  and  therefore,  as 
it  appears,  he  begged  his  master  to  be  patient 
under  his  domestic  grievances.  Some  time  afler 
Charles  writes  to  him  that  his  "wife  begins  to 
mend  her  manners."  "I  know  not,"  adds  his 
majesty,  "  how  long  it  will  continue,  for  they  say 
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it  is  by  advice ;  but  the  best  of  all  is,  they  aay  the 
Monneura  desire  to  return  home ;  I  will  not  say 
this  is  certain,  for  you  know  nothing  that  they  say 
can  be  so.'**  His  doubt  was  not  unfounded ;  the 
Frenchmen  would  not  ask  to  go.  When  Bucking- 
ham returned,  full  of  rage,  from  the  continent, 
▼iolent  quarrels  began  anew  on  this  score.  It  was 
thought  that  the  queen's  servants  would  refuse  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  it  was  tendered  to 
them  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  them»  but  they 
all  took  it  except  the  priests. 

Notwithstanding  his  open  declaration  to  the 
council  that  he  abhorred  the  name  of  parliament, 
Charles  saw  that  he  must  hievitably  meet  that  body 
again,  and  that  soon.  Whatever  sums  had  been 
borrowed  abroad  by  Buckingham,  or  extorted  at 
home  under  the  privy  seal,  were  absorbed  by 
arrears,  and  all  things  were  at  a  stand-still  for 
want  of  money.  In  his  own  complaints  against 
the  French  attendants  we  do  not  find  any  great 
stress  laid  upon  their  religion,  but  he  knew  very 
well  that  their  faith  and  open  practice  of  it  were 
their  real  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  and 
that  nothing  was  so  likely  to  put  the  House  of 
Commons  into  better  humour  as  a  rude  expulsion 
of  the  entire  court  of  his  queen,  men  and  women, 
priests  and  laymen ;  but,  partly  perhaps  out  of  ten- 
derness to  his  wife,  partly  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid 
going  to  extremities  with  the  French  government 
while  he  was  so  poor,  he  hesitated  long  ere  he 
would  resort  to  that  measure.  Leaving  the  French 
for  the  present,  he  sought  to  gratify  the  intolerance 
of  the  Commons  and  the  people  by  persecuting 
and  annoying  the  English-bom  Catholics,  in  doing 
which  he  broke  the  treaty  of  matrimony,  to  which 
he  had  so  solemnly  sworn.  No  doubt  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  revive  the  old  statutes  against  recu- 
sants, because  they  offered  a  source  of  revenue,  in 
the  shape  of  fines  and  forfeits,  which  had  been 
very  productive  during  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
He  issued  orders  to  his  Protestant  magistrates  to 
hunt  up  the  game,  and  he  appointed  a  commission 
to  levy  fines  on  the  Catholics :  he  commanded,  by 
proclamations,  the  immediate  return  of  all  English 
children  and  youths  that  were  studying  in  Catholic 
seminaries  on  the  continent,  and  the  instant  de- 
parture out  of  England  of  all  priests  and  mission- 
aries. He  also  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  disarm  all  the  popish  lords.  In  the 
execution  of  this  order,  which  implied  an  odious 
searching  of  men's  houses,  great  care  was  taken 
to  give  no  offence  to  the  fttmily  and  connexions  of 
the  favourite,  who,  mother  and  all,  were  known  or 
suspected  Catholics.  "  In  the  disarming  of  the 
lords  recusants,"  writes  Carlisle,  himself  suspected 
of  being  a  papist,  **  there  was  as  much  respect  had 
of  some  who  have  relation  to  your  lordship  as  you 
yourself  would  desire,  "f  But  upon  other  noble 
families  who  had  no  such  relationship  with  the 
favourite,  the  blow  fell  with  unmitigated  severity. 
The  mi^strates,  their  spies,    and  the  fanatics 
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searched  castles  and  manor-houses  as  if  there  had 
been  a  new  gunpowder-plot ;  and  many  an  irri- 
tating scene  occurred,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
the  ridiculous  and  ftxcical.  The  depu^-lieutenant 
of  Northamptonshire,  with  two  other  worthy 
knights,  and  a  Mr.  Knightly,  a  very  zealous  actor 
in  this  line,  went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Vaux,  a 
Catholic  lady,  and  mother  of  Lord  Vaux,  to  search 
for  martial  munition.  They  found  his  lordship  in 
the  mansion,  and,  according  to  the  official  accounts, 
civilly  acquainted  him  and  his  mother  with  the 
object  of  their  visit.  His  lordship  and  the  old 
lady  respectfully  consented  to  the  search,  which 
was  duly  performed,  and  no  arms  found.  But,  in 
conclusion,  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Vaux  got 
heated  at  this  invasion  of  the  domestic  sanctuary, 
which  possibly  was  not  conducted  so  civilly  as  was 
represented,  and  he  said  that  they  gave  to  the 
recusants  the  worst  usage  they  could,  except  they 
should  cut  their  throats ;  and  he  swore,  with  divers 
oaths,  that  he  wished  it  were  come  to  that.  The 
zealous  Mr.  Knightly  told  the  irritated  young  man 
that  there  were  divers  statutes  against  the  recu- 
sants which  they  were  not  troubled  withal.  This, 
yoimg  Vaux  denied.  Knightly  then  quoted  the 
statute  which  imposed  a  fine  of  20/.  per  month  for 
non-attendance  at  church,  and  further  informed 
him  that  there  was  a  late  statute  against  swearing, 
which  put  a  penalty  of  twelve  pence  upon  every 
oath,  and  intimated  that  he  must  exact  that  from 
him ;  to  which  Mr.  Vaux  gave  an  answer  with  ill 
and  scornful  words.  Then  Knightly  asked  Mrs. 
Vaux  and  the  Ijord  Vaux  to  pay  for  Mr.  Vaux's 
oaths;  and,  upon  their  refusal,  he  chai^ged  the 
constable  to  distrain  so  much  of  Mr.  Vaux's  goods 
as  would  satisfy  three  shillings,  and  give  that  to 
the  poor,  according  to  the  statute.  Here  Lord 
Vaux  lost  patience,  and,  taking  Knightly  aside,  he 
told  him  that  if  he  found  him  in  another  place  he 
would  call  him  to  account  for  this  behaviour. 
Knightly  boldly  replied  that  his  lordship  knew 
where  he  lived .  Lord  Vaux  then  went  into  the  hall, 
followed  by  one  of  the  knights,  but  Knightly,  also, 
would  follow ;  upon  which  his  lordship  thrust  him 
out  by  the  shoulder,  telling  him  that  now  he  had 
done  his  office  he  might  be  sone.  Knightly  turned 
again  to  the  hall,  saying  that  he  had  not  done, 
and  that  he  might  search 'more  if  he  chose.  Then 
Lord  Vaux  gave  him  a  good  blow  on  the  face,  and 
they  scuffled  together  till  they  were  parted.  'But 
Lord  Vaux  hit  Mr.  Knightly's  man  (probably  the 
constable)  with  a  cudgel,  broke  his  head,  and 
knocked  him  down.  Whereupon  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, with  the  rest,  fearing  further  inconve- 
niency,  withdrew,  and  lodged  their  complaint, 
which  was  heard  before  the  king  and  council. 
Lord  Vaux  was  presently  committed  prisoner  to 
the  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  his  cause  remitted  to 
the  despotic  Star  Chamber.* 

The  French  court  remonstrated  upon  this  fresh 
persecution,  and  reminded  Charles  of  his  treaty 

*  LHter  from  Sceretvy  Conway  to  Baekiogbam,  la  Hardwioke 
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and  his  oaA ;  but  this  oaly  piqued  him,  without 
effecting  any  change  in  favour  of  the  recusants. 

Haying  thus  done  something  for  popularity,  the 
king  deraed  how  he  might  clear  the  House  of 
Commons  of  some  of  its  most  obnoxious  members, 
and  be  hit  upon  an  artifice  which  was  sin^arly 
transparent  and  bungling.  Persons  actmg  as 
sheriffs  could  not  sit  in  parliament,  and,  therefore, 
when  the  judges  presented  the  list  of  sheriffs  for 
the  ensuing  year,  he  struck  out  seven  names,  and 
wrote  in  theur  places'  those  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir  Francis  Se^our,  Sir 
Robert  Philips,  Sir  Grey  Palmer,  Sir  William 
Fleetwood,  and  Mr.  Edward  Alford,  seven  mem- 
hen  who  had  given  him  the  most  trouble  in  the 
late  parliament,  and  who  were  all  resolute  in  their 
intention  of  impeaching  the  favourite.* 

A.D.  1626. — The  opening  of  the  session  was 
filed  for  the  6th  of  February.  The  king  was  to 
have  been  crowned  at  Christmas,  but  for  several 
reasons — we  believe  the  want  of  money  may  have 
hecn  the  principal — that  ceremony  was  not  per- 
formed till  the  2nd  of  February.  There  were 
several  things  too  striking  to  be  omitted,  which 
occurred  in  iht  ceremonial  of  this  great  Thursday. 
The  queen,  as  a  Catholic,  was  neither  crowned 
nor  present  in  the  Abbey.  They  offered  to  have 
a  place  fitted  up  for  her,  but  she  preferred  occu- 
pying a  window  of  a  room  at  the  palace  gate, 
whence  she  might  see  them  go  and  return  without 
witnessing  the  religious  ceremonies,  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  heretical  and  damn- 
able. It  is  mentioned  by  a  careful  relater  of 
small  things,  that  while  her  majesty  stood  at  the 
window  looking  on  the  procession,  her  French 
hdies  were  frislung  and  dancing  in  the  room.  An 
important  part  was  played  in  the  Abbey  by  Laud, 
now  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  on  the  high  road  to  greater  promo- 
tions, being  much  distinguished  and  favoured 
hoth  by  Buckingham  and  Charles.  Buckingham 
was  lord  constable  for  the  day  :  in  ascending  the 
steps  to  the  throne  he  took  the  right  hand  of  the 
king,  and  offered  his  left  to  his  majesty,  who, 
putting  it  by  with  his  right  hand,  helped  up  the 
duke,  saying  to  him,  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
^  I  have  as  much  need  to  help  you,  as  you  to  assist 
me."  When  Uie  archbishop  presented  Charles, 
bare-headed,  to  the  people,  proclaiming,  in  an 
audible  voice,  *'My  masters  and  friends,  I  am 
here  come  to  present  unto  you  your  king.  King 
Charles,  to  whom  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  and 

rdecessors  is  now  devolved  by  lineal  right,  and 
himself  come  hither  to  be  settled  in  that  throne 
which  God  and  his  birth  have  appointed  for  him  ; 
and  therefore  I  desire  you,  by  your  general  accla- 
mation, to  testify  your  consent  and  willingness 
thereunto,"  the  people  preserved  a  dead  silence, 
and  not  one  word  followed  the  primate's  adjura- 

•  The  icrMt  Uwyer.  after  vniiig  tb«  jpyrvrameol  with  othrr  leyal 
pointa,  maiatalncd  that,  thoaf h  m.  ihtfifr  could  not  be  returned  for 
Mt  •Uie.he  mtf  ht  yet  tit  for  wBe  other  ahlre  or  bonraKh;  and  Coke 
•etmlly  got  himeelf  elected  for  the  coanty  of  Norfolk.  He  did  not. 
however,  take  hie  seat,  thoogh  he  wee  pennilted  to  wjoy  the  other 
prfrikfee  of  a  nenber  of  parUament,  • 


tion,  till  my  Lord  Arundel,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
told  them  they  should  cry  out  **  God  save  King 
Charles!"  upon  which  there  followed  a  little 
shouting.  The  unction, — the  anointing  of  the 
king's  naked  shoulders,  arms,  hands,  and  head, — 
things  most  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans, 
and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  many  other  men,  was 
all  done  behind  a  traverse  or  screen,  and  was  per* 
formed  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  absolution  he  had  obtained  from  King 
James,  was  still  suspected  as  being  uncanonical 
and  irregular,  from  his  unfortunate  killing  of  a 
man  whHe  hunting.  Laud  made  several  alter- 
ations in  the  usual  service,  and  composed  an 
entirely  new  prayer,  which  went  to  establish  a 
closer  union  than  ever  between  king  and  bishops, 
and  to  give  great  offence  to  the  Puritans.  **  It  was,'* 
says  a  courtly  knight,  **  one  of  the  most  punctual 
coronations  since  the  Conquest."  It  may  have 
been  this,  but  it  was  assuredly  one  of  the  dullest 
or  the  least  honoured  by  the  spontaneous  joy  of 
the  nation.  The  fact  is,  Charles's  sayings  had 
gone  abroad ;  and  he  was  suspected  in  politics,  in 
religion,  and  in  everything  else. 

Four  days  after  his  coronation  he  opened  the 
session  of  parliament,*  with  a  very  short  speech, 
telling  them  he  was  no  orator,  but  desired  to  be 
known  by  his  actions,  not  by  his  words,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  would  explain 
the  business  for  which  he  had  called  them  tog^her. 
Bishop  Williams,  the  man  that  was  a  diocese  in 
himself, — ^the  ready-witted  Williams,  who  had 
saved  Buckingham  at  his  crisis,  who  had  rendered 
many  secret  services, — ^was  no  longer  Lord  Keeper. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  the  favourite  at  or  imme- 
diately afier  the  Oxford  session  ;  he  had  ventured 
to  tell  him  ^  that  he  was  engaged  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  to  labour  in  the  redness  of  the  people's 
grievances,  and  was  resolved  to  stand  upon  his 
own  legs," — and  of  course  the  bishop  had  fallen. 
The  present  Lord  Keeper  was  Sir  Thomas  Coven- 
try, the  son  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  a  thorough-bred  lawyer,  who  had  gone 
through  the  grades  of  recorder  of  London,  solicitor- 
general,  and  king's  attorney.  But  if  he  knew  law 
better  than  Bishop  Williams,  he  was  equally  ready 
to  stretch  the  royal  prerogative  as  far  as  €ver  that 
base  time-server  had  done.  In  his  opening  speech, 
to  which  the  king  had  especially  referred  them,  Co- 
ventry told  the  parliament,  "  If  we  consider  aright, 
and  think  of  that  incomparable  distance  between 
the  supreme  height  and  majesty  of  a  mighty 
monarch  and  the  submissive  awe  and  lowliness  of 
loyal  subjects,  we  cannot  but  receive  exceeding 
comfort  and  contentment  in  the  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  this  highest  court,  wherein  not  only  the 
prelates,  nobles,  and  grandees,  but  the  commons 
of  all  degrees,  have  their  part;  and  wherein  that 
high  majesty  doth  descend  to  admit,  or  rather  to 
invite,  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  to  conference 
and  counsel  with  him."    But  the  Commons  had 

*  It  it  laid  that,  at  the  opeoiag  of  the  eeeelon,  ooe^balf  of  the 
memben  of  the  Commou  had  not  airived  ftom  the  coontry. 
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nerer  been  less  disposed  to  listen  to  such  language 
or  submit  to  such  pretensions.  They  had  again 
met  with  a  resolute  will  to  canvass  grievances  and 
to  punish  the  favourite  of  majesty ;  and  dividing 
themselves  into  sections,  and  appointing  standing 
committees,  they  proceeded  to  work  fearlessly. 
Guided  by  the  force  without,  by  the  zealous  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  following  in  many  parti- 
ctdar  instances  their  own  inward  conviction,  they 
began  again  with  the  question  of  religion,  and 
insisted  on  sharpening  still  more  the  legal  sword 
against  Papists.  These  champions  of  civil  liberty 
would  allow  no  freedom  of  conscience ;  and  they 
invited  their  countrymen  to  aid  them  in  a  detest- 
able system  of  denunciation  and  espionage.  Dr. 
Montague,  who  had  given  bail  in  2000/.  for  his 
book,  was  supported  at  court  by  Bishop  Laud, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  the  king  and  the  fa- 
vourite stand  by  him  in  parliament ;  but  they  had 
agreed  to  leave  the  chaplain  to  his  fate,  which 
probably  would  have  been  a  hard  one  if  the  Com- 
mons had  not  left  Montague  to  fall  upon  Buck- 
ingham himself,  and  by  so  doing  induced  the  king 
to  close  their  labours.  In  the  very  first  week  of 
the  session  a  speech  was  made  "  somewhat  eagerly, 
aiming  at,  but  not  naming  the  duke ;  but  it  was 
not  applauded  nor  seemingly  liked  by  the  House."* 
But  this  discouragement  was  merely  given  to 
some  over-hasty  orator:  they  were  preparing  a 
regular  attack,  and  wished  not  for  petty  skir- 
mishes. Their  committee  of  grievances  drew  up 
an  account  of  sixteen  capital  abuses,  all  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Among  these  were  the 
old  curse  of  purveyance,  and  the  new  practice  of 
levying  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  with* 
out  consent  of  parliament ;  monopolies;  great  pro- 
digality and  malversation  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry.  They  traced  all  these  evils,  all  the  dis- 
graces sustained  by  the  English  flag  by  land  and 
sea,  and  all  other  wrongs  and  misfortunes,  to  the 
•*  great  delinquent.*'  The  king,  anticipating  their 
resolves,  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  in  which 
he  chose  to  overlook  the  precedents  of  Bacon  and 
Middlesex,  and  the  notorious  fact  that  he  himsglf, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  joined  Buckingham  in 
procuring  Middlesex's  impeachment.  ''I  must 
let  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  will  not  allow  any 
of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  amongst  you, 
much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent  place  and  near 
unto  me.  The  old  question  was,  what  shall  be 
done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  shall  honour; 
but  now  it  hath  been  the  labour  of  some  to  seek 
what  may  be  done  against  him  whom  the  king 
thinks  fit  to  honour.  I  see  you  especiallv  aim  at 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  wonder  what  hath 
so  altered  your  affection  towards  him.  I  do  well 
remember  his  favour  with  you  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment of  my  father's  time.  .  .  *  What  he  hath  done 
since  to  alter  and  change  your  mmds  I  wot  not, 
but  can  assure  you  he  hath  not  meddled  or  done 
anything  concerning  the  public  or  commonwealth 
but  by  special  directions  and  appointment,  and  as 
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my  servant I  wish  you  would  hasten  my 

supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for  yourselves ;  for, 
if  any  ill  happen,  I  shall  be  the  last  shall  feel  it." 
But  the  Commons  maintained  that  it  was  *'  the 
ancient,  constant,  and  undoubted  right  and  usage 
of  parliaments  to  question  and  complain  of  all 
persons,  of  what  degree  soever,  found  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth  in  abusing  the  power  and 
trust  committed  to  them  by  the  sovereign  :"  they 
stopped  the  question  of  supplies, — ^they  proceeded 
more  vigorously  than  before  against  the  favourite, — 
and,  not  having  as  yet  got  ready  their  direct  testi- 
mony, they  voted,  ^most  by  acclamation,  that 
common  fame  was  a  good  around  of  proceeding, 
either  by  inquiry,  or  presenting  the  complaint  to 
the  king  or  lords.  Instead  of  taking  warning, 
Charles  sent  down  the  lord  keeper  to  rate  them 
for  their  presumption,  and  to  require  the  punish- 
ment of  two  members  who  had  given  him  offence 
by  insolent  discourses  in  the  House, — ^to  tell  them 
that  it  was  his  majesty's  express  and  final  com- 
mandment that  they  should  yield  obedience  and 
cease  this  unparliamentary  inquisition,  and  that  if 
they  complied  not  they  might  expect  to  be  dis- 
solved. There  were  some  few  court  members  who 
entertained  the  constitutional  heresy  that  parlia- 
ments existed  only  by  sufferance,  and  that  they 
were  things  that  might  be  made  or  unmade  at  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who, 
as  a  diplomatist,  had  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the 
despotic  states  of  the  continent,  drew  a  frightful  but 
scarcely  exaggerated  picture  of  the  misery  of  the 
people  there.  He  could  scarcely  have  found  a  better 
argument  in  favour  of  the  determined  struggle  tlie 
Commons  were  making  to  check  that  despotism 
which  was  established  elsewhere,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  people's  misery  and  abjectness;  but,  with  an 
obliquity  of  vision  scarcely  conceivable  in  a  well- 
educated  gentleman,  he  saw  in  it  an  argument  for 
the  court.  "  He  cautioned  them  not  to  make  the 
king  out  of  love  with  parliaments,  by  encroaching 
on  his  prerogative;  for  in  his  messages  he  had 
told  them  that  he  must  then  use  new  councils. 
In  all  Christian  kingdoms  there  were  parliaments 
anciently,  till  the  monarchs,  seeing  their  turbulent 
spirits,  stood  upon  their  prerogatives,  and  over- 
threw thein  all  except  with  us.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries the  people  look  not  like  ours,  with  store  of 
flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  ghosts,  being  nothing 
but  skin  and  bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to  their 
nakedness,  and  wearing  wooden  shoes  on  their 
feet — a  misery  beyond  expression,  and  that  we 
are  yet  free  from ;  and  let  us  not  lose  the  repute 
of  a  free-bom  nation  by  our  turbulency  in  parlia- 
ment."* And  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of 
a  mistake  as  to  the  king's  real  sentiment,  or  his 
absolute  way  of  expressing  it,  Charles  himself 
again  addressed  diem,  bidding  them  remember 
that  parliaments  were  altogether  in  his  power  for 
their  calling,  sitting,  or  dissolution,  and  that  tliere- 
fore  as  he  should  find  the  firuits  of  them  good  or 
evil,  they  were  to  be  or  not  to  be.    The  Commons, 
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thereupon,  retired  to  deliberate,  and  they  locked 
the  door  of  the  House,  and  placed  the  key  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker,  Sir  Heneage  Finch.    This 
unusual  measure  created  a  panic  in  the  court,  and 
Charles  himself  proposed  and  obtained  a  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses.    In  that  meeting 
the  fovourite  attempted  to  explain  away  the  pas- 
eages  in  the  royal  speeches  and  messages  which 
had  given  so  much  offence  to  the  Commons,  and 
to  justify  his  own  conduct.     He  told  them,  more- 
over, that  the  king  was  willing  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  a  secret  committee  of  both  Houses 
those  defects  of  his  estate  which  were  not  fit  for 
the  eyes  of  a  multitude.    But  the  Commons  would 
not  he  moved  from  their  original  purpose ;  and, 
after  the  Easter  recess,  they  impeached  the  fa- 
vourite at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Buck- 
ingham, however,  was  attacked  in  that  assembly 
hy  the   peers  themselves   before  the  Commons 
brought  up  their  impeachment.     As  if  seized  by  a 
vertigo,  Charles,  not  content  with  exasperating 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  engaged  in  a  mad 
quarrel  with  the  other.    The  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
marshal,  had  given  some  offence  to  Buckingham, 
and  his  son.    Lord    Maltravers,    had    privately 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  with- 
out obtaining  the   royal  consent.     Leaving  the 
young  lord,  Charles  fell  upon  the  fadier,  and,  by 
royal  warrant,  Arundel  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower. 
This  seemed   to  the  contrivers  of  it  a  masterly 
stroke ;  for  Arundel,  besides  his  own  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  held  five  or  six  proxies,  which 
would  all  have  been  turned  against  the  favourite. 
But  the  Lordg  presently  took  up  the  business,  and, 
after  a  formal  exammation  of  precedents,  they  re- 
solved, "that  no  lord  of  parliament,  the  parlia- 
ment sitting,  or  within  the  usual  times  of  privilege 
of  parliament,  is  to  be  imprisoned  or  restrained 
without  sentence  or  order  of  the  House,  unless  it  be 
for  treason  or  felony,  or  for  revising  to  give  surety 
for  the  peace.*'    They  then  sent  an  address  to  the 
king,  respectfully  calling  for  the  immediate  li- 
beration of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.     Charles  re- 
turned an  evasive  answer ; — the  Lords  sent  him 
another  address.    The  king  deputed  the  attorney- 
general  to  explain  the  royal  prerogative ;  but  the 
liords  would  not  yield,  and  they  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  suspend  all  other  business.     At  last  the 
king  yielded  in  a  very  ungracious  manner :  Arun- 
del was  set  at  liberty,  and  he  took  his  seat,  amidst 
the  triumphant  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  House. 
After  anoUier  struggle,  still  more  disgraceful,  the 
court  sustained  another  humiliating  defeat  in  the 
same   high  quarter,   and    another  and   a  more 
deadly  enemy  of  the  favourite  took  his  seat  in  the 
I^rds.    The  Earl  of  Bristol,  since  his  return  from 
Spain,  had  never  ceased  petitioning  that  he  might 
he  heard  in  his  defence  and  allowed  to  come  to 
London.     Now  that  he  saw  a  strong  opposition 
party  organised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had 
so  long  been  so  very  submissive  and  slavish,  he 
>ent  up  to  claim  from  his  peers  his  indisputable 
right.   Buckingham  would  have  preferred  meeting 


the  devil,  but,  upon  deliberatiou,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  comply  in  outward  appearance.  A 
writ  of  summons  was  issued  to  call  the  earl  up  to 
parliament,  but  this  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
privately  written,  and  charging  him,  as  he  feared 
the  king's  displeasure,  to  keep  away.  Bristol 
sent  the  letter  to  the  House  of  Lords,  mclosed  in 
one  of  his  own,  soliciting  their  advice  and  demand- 
ing permission  to  accuse,  in  his  place,  the  fa- 
vourite. Upon  this  the  king  and  Buckingham 
sent  down  the  attorney-general,  who  the  very  next 
day  charged  Bristol  at  their  lordship's  bar  with 
high  treason.  But  the  Lords  could  not  help  un- 
derstanding this  manoeuvre,  and  they  voted  tliat 
the  one  charge  should  be  heard  after  the  other,— « 
that  Bristol  should  make  his  accusation,  and  that 
the  counter  accusation  should  neither  prevent  nor 
prejudice  his  evidence.* 

Bristol  drove  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  with  eight  horses  to  his  coach,  brave  and 
rich  with  cloth  of  gold  or  tissue ;  but  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Buckingham  went  much  more  modestly 
than  was  his  wont,  in  an  old  ooach,  with  only  some 
three  footmen  and  no  retinue.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  accusation,  Bristol  charged  the  favourite 
with  plotting  with  Gondomar  to  get  the  Prince  of 
Wales  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
him  to  popery  previously  to  his  marriage  there  ; 
with  having  conformed  to  popish  rites  himself, 
and  led  an  immoral  and  depraved  life  while  in 
that  country  as  the  companion  of  the  prince  and 
the  guest  of  the  Spanish  monarch ;  with  having 
broken  off  the  treaty  of  marriage  out  of  private 
resentment  and  spite  at  the  Spanish  government, 
which  had  expressed  its  desire  to  have  no  more 
negotiating  wiUi  so  dissolute  and  dangerous  a  man ; 
and  with  his  abusing  and  deceiving  King  James 
and  both  Housea  of  Parliament  on  his  return  from 
Spain  with  a  feigned  and  false  narration.f  On 
the  other  baud,  Heath,  the  attorney-general, 
charged  Bristol  with  having  persuaded  the  prince 
to  clwmge  his  religion  in  order  to  marry  the  In- 
fanta,— ^with  having  endeavoured  to  force  that  mar- 
riage upon  his  highness  by  delivering  the  procura- 
tion, and  with  having  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  petition  full  of  scandal  and  highly  insult- 
ing to  his  majesty.  The  I/>rds  agreed  that  these 
charges  against  the  earl  should  be  beard  first. 
Bristol  asked  the  attorney-general,  who  was  the 
prosecuting  witness  ?  Heath  replied,  that  the  pro- 
secution was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  that 
some  of  the  charges  had  been  dictated  by  his 
majesty.  Upon  this  avowal  Bristol  said,  "that 
he  would  not  contend  with  his  sovereign,  but  that 
it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  if  the  king 
should  be  accuser,  judge,  witnea»,  and  have  the  con- 
fi8cation."t  The  king  ought  in  decency  to  have 
been  quiet ;  but  he  could  not  trust  the  Lords.    He 

•  Jottrnali. 

t  Bristol  also  brought  artidet  a|{aintt  SecTvUry  Conwuy.  now 
Lonl  Conway,  whom  he  fttlrly  lepretented  as  the  creature  of  Buck- 
ingham. Conway  raaintaioed.  that  if  he  had  done  wrong  ll  was  in 
obedience  to  orders,— that  he  had  never  done  anything  without  the 
king's  eipresa  oemmaad. 
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\  fearful  that,  if  left  to  themflelves,  they  might 
weigh  and  judge  too  impartially,  and  he  sent  the 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  a  principal  agent  and  the 
legal  adviser  in  this  dilemma,  to  tell  uiem  that  he 
himself,  of  his  own  knowledge,  could  exculpate  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  that  Bristol,  in  impeaching 
the  narrative  of  the  Spanish  match  which  the  duke 
had  made  to  parliament,  touched  him,  who,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  vouched  for  the  truth  of  that 
narrative;  and  that  he  trusted  confidently  that 
they  would  not  equal  the  duke  and  the  earl  hy  a 
proceeding  jHirt  passu.  The  peers  had  the  wis- 
dom and  spirit  to  disregard  this  message,  upon 
which  the  king  attempted  to  remove,  by  his  arbi- 
trary will,  the  case  of  Bristol  from  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  but  here 
agaiu  he  was  foiled  by  the  peers,  who  firmly  main- 
tained their  privileges.  The  lords  consulted  the 
judges  upon  the  two  followuig  points : — ^Whether 
the  king  could  be  a  witness  in  a  case  of  treason  ? 
Whether,  in  Bristol's  case,  he  could  be  a  witness, 
admitting  the  treason  done  with  his  privity  ?  The 
timid  judges  required  a  short  time  to  deliberate : 
the  king  sent  them  a  message  and  command  to 
give  no  answer  to  the  questions,  seeing  that  he 
knew  not  what  consequences  might  ensue  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  which  he 
would  not  suffer  to  be  diminished  in  his  time. 
Bristol  answered  every  particular  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  with  great  spirit  and  per- 
spicuity :  his  answer,  which  appears  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction  to  the  Lords,  was  entered  on  the 
Jounuds.* 

It  was  deemed  expedient,  or  perhaps  absolutely 
necessary,  that  Buckingham  should  stand  the  fire 
of  the  Commons  before  he  met  the  charges  of 
Bristol.  The  Lower  House,  by  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  May,  had  appointed  eight  managers, 
with  sixteen  assistants,  to  confer  with  the  Lords 
on  the  impeachment,  and  had  voted,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  the  Lorids  should  be  moved  to  com- 
mit the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  Tower.  On 
the  8th  of  May  the  impeachment  was  carried  up 
to  the  peers.  It  was  divided  into  thirteen  se- 
parate charges,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that 
Buckingham  had  bought  for  money  the  posts  of 
Hiffh  Admiral  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports; 
had  invested  himself  with  several  of  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  which  had  not  before  been  held 
by  one  individual;  had  culpably  neglected  the 
guarding  of  the  seas,  and  suffered  the  trade  of  the 
country  to  fall  to  ruin ;  had  illegally  detained,  for 
his  private  profit,  a  French  ship,  and  so  provoked 
the  French  king  to  make  reprisals  on  English 
merchants ;  had  extorted  10,000/.  from  the  East 
India  Company ;  had  put  a  squadron  of  English 
ships  into  the  hands  of  the  French  king  to  be  em- 
ploved  against  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle ;  had 
sold  places  of  judicature ;  had  procured  honours 
and  wealth  for  his  poor  kindred ;  had  committed 
malversation  in  the  Treasury ;  and  had  presumed 
to  apply  a  plaster  and  give  a  drink  to  the  late 

•  BQahworth.-Whit«loc1u 


king  on  his  death-bed  against  the  orders  of  the 
physicians.  The  eight  managers  for  the  Com- 
mons were.  Sir  Dudley  Digses,  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Serjeant  Glanville,  Selden,  Whitelock,  Pym,  Her- 
bert, andWandesford.  Di^es  spoke  the  prologue. 
Afler  comparing  the  parUament  to  the  universe, 
the  lords  to  the  fixed  stars,  the  commons  to  the 
lower  world,  the  king  to  the  glorious  sun,  he  called 
Buckingham  a  comet — a  prodigious  comet — against 
whom,  and  his  irregular  ways,  there  were  legal 
articles  of  charge  to  be  delivered  to  their  lordships. 
He  then  entered  upon  the  articles  of  the  impeach- 
ment ;  and,  when  he  had  done,  Glanville,  Selden, 
and  Pym  spoke  in  detail  upon  die  several  charges. 
Sir  John  Eliot  delivered  the  epilogue  to  the  impeach- 
ment. He  compared  the  inward  character  of  the 
duke's  mind  to  the  beast  called  by  the  ancients 
slelUonatus;*  a  beast  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so 
full  of  foul  lines,  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it  ''  You  have  seen  his  power,"  continued  the 
orator,  "  and  some  I  fear  have  felt  it.  You  have 
known  his  practice,  and  heard  the  effects.  ...  I 
can  hardly  find  him  a  parallel ;  none  so  like  him 
as  Sejanus,  thus  described  by  Tacitus,  audar, 
sui  (AtegenSt  in  alios  criminatory  jvtxta  adu- 
lator   et    superbus For  his    pride    and 

flattery  it  is  noted  of  Sejanus  that  he  did  c/i- 
entes  suos  provinciis  adornare:  doth  not  this 
man  the  like?  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you.  Sejanus's  pride 
was  so  excessive,  as  Tacitus  saith,  he  neglected 
all  counsel,  mixed  his  business  and  service  with 
the  prince,  and  was  often  styled  imperatoris  labo- 
rum  socius.  My  lords,  I  have  done ;  you  see  the 
man :  by  him  came  all  the  evils ;  in  hun  we  find 
the  cause ;  in  him  we  expea  the  remedies ;  and 
to  this  we  met  your  lordships  in  conference." 
During  these  vehement  speeches  Buckingham 
jeered  and  fleered,  showing  that  he  had  more  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  the  king  to  protect  than  in 
that  of  the  parliament  to  punish  him.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  or  Seijeant  Glanville,  was  so  provoked  by 
his  insolence,  that,  turning  to  the  duke,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  My  lord,  do  you  jeer  me  ? — ^are  these 
things  to  be  jeered  at  ?  My  lord,  I  can  show  you 
when  a  man  of  a  greater  blood  than  your  lordship, 
as  high  in  place  and  power,  and  as  deep  in  the 
favour  of  the  king  as  you,  hath  been  hanged  for 
as  small  a  crime  as  the  least  of  these  articles  oon- 
tain."t  Sir  John  Eliot's  quotations  from  Tacitus 
stung  to  the  quick.  For  Buckingham  to  be  a 
Sejanus  the  king  must  be  a  Tiberius — the  infei^ 
ence  was  inevitable ;  and  Charles,  liesides,  knew 
that,  in  the  charge  about  the  plaster  and  the 
posset,  it  was  meant  that  the  late  king  had  met 
with  foul  play, — a  horrible,  and,  as  we  believe,  an 
unfounded  suspicion,  which  obtained  among  the 
people  both  before  and  long  after  this  impeach- 
ment. He  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  Eliot 
and  Sir  Dudley  Digges :  two  days  after  they  were 

*  The  Dame  of  the  animal  alluded  to  if  ttellio ;  ftom  which  aeemi 
to  have  been  formed  the  legal  term  tUlUoMUu,  meaning  any  nonde- 
script or  undefined  crime. 
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called  out  of  the  Houae,  as  if  the  king  had  sent 
for  them,  and  were  carried  to  the  Tower  hy  water, 
it  being  given  out  that  their  arrest  was  for  high 
treason.  As  soon  as  the  news  was  carried  into 
the  House,  there  was  a  cry  of  ^*  Rise !  rise !  rise !" 
which  Mr.  Pym  not  well  understanding,  stood  up, 
and  began  to  insinuate  an  exhortation  to  patience 
and  wisdom.  Whereunto  one  Walters  replied  that 
he  seemed  to  mistake  the  voice  of  the  House, 
which,  as  he  understood,  had  no  other  meaning 
but  that  it  was  time  to  rise  and  go  to  dinner.  The 
House,  however,  was  ereatly  incensed.  Pym, 
no  doubt,  had  seen  already  that  there  would  be  a 
rising  in  arms.  Charles,  in  the  meanwhile,  hur^ 
ried  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  fury,  not  merely 
to  complain  of  the  insult  offered  to  himself,  but 
also  to  interpose  his  legis  between  Buckingham 
and  his  accusers.*  ^'  I  have  thought  fit,"  said  he, 
**to  punish  some  insolent  speeches  lately  spoken. 
I  have  been  too  remiss,  hitherto,  in  punishing 
such  speeches  as  concern  myself;  not  that  I  was 
greedy  of  their  monies,  but  that  Buckingham, 
through  his  importunity,  would  not  suffer  me  to 
take  notice  of  them,  lest  he  might  be  thought  to 
have  set  me  on,  that  he  might  come  the  forwarder 
to  his  trial.  And  to  approve  his  innocency  as 
touching  the  matters  against  him,  I  myself  can  be 
a  witness  to  clear  him  in  every  one  of  them." 
While  the  king  delivered  this  speech  to  the  Lords, 
Buckingham,  who  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
Tower,  or  at  the  least  m  custody  of  the  Black  Rod, 
stood  confidently  by  his  side.  But,  again,  they 
were  both  foiled  by  the  high  spirit  of  the  Com- 
mons, who  debated  with  closed  doors  on  the  vio- 
lation of  their  privileges,  and  came  to  the  reso- 
lution to  stay  all  business  till  satisfaction  were 
given.  In  a  few  days  Charles  was  fain  to  release 
Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  re- 
turned to  their  seats  in  the  House,  which  voted 
that  they  had  not  exceeded  the  commission  intrusted 
to  them.t 

Just  at  this  moment  the  chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  fell  vacant,  and  Charles 
resolved  tnat  the  high  honour — as  it  was  esteemed 
— should  be  conferred  on  the  fiivourite,  who  was 
lying  under  two  impeachments  and  branded  by 
the  people.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  died  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday ;  on  Monday, 
about  noon,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  had 
reached  Cambridge,  Dr.  Wilson,  chaplain  to  my 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  (Montaigne)  arrived  there 
without  any  letter,  but  with  a  message  from  his 
lordship  that  they  should  choose  the  duke,  such 
being  his  majesty's  desire  and  pleasure.     In  the 

*  Tbal  iadaalrioM  eoUtetor  mud  IrmaiinitteT  of  oevf,  MeMie,  who 
rvidenily  diev  his  infiiniuidon  from  seu  Mmroes,  writM,  on  the  13th 
of  llajr-'*  His  majestjr's  affKtkm  no  whit  Abairs  tovuds  him,  but 


IS  laibcr  to  increase.  Lord  help  ns;r-«hat  viU  come  of  these 
|s  ?  The  distraction  Is  grret,  and  of  ipreat  eonscquenoe  i  and, 
!SB  God' shows  tho  way  OQt»  we  are  bnt  in  iU  ease.  D^mme, 
Muertrtl  The  doke  beinx  fa  the  bedchamber,  private  with  the 
fcina.  his  majesty  was  orcrheard  '(•*  tl>«y  talk)  ^  «*•  t^*^**  words 
*  What  can  1  do  more  ?  I  hate  i^nssKed  mine  honour  to|  mine  ancle 
or  Denmark  and  other  princes.  1  haTe.  in  manner,  lost  the  love  of 
my  •ebfteeta.    And  what  would'st  than  have  me  do?*    Wheuee  son* 
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emulation  which  had  being  going  on  for  pre- 
eminence in  the  arts  of  flattery,  subserviency,  and 
baseness,  the  leaders  of  the  two  universities  seem 
to  have  won  the  prize,  or  to  have  shared  it  with 
the  bishops  and  court  divines.    The  heads  of  the 
colleges  met    immediately  after    sermon,  when 
**  tins  motion  was  urged  by  Dr.  Wren,  Dr.  Maw, 
and  two  others,  with  great  vehemency,  and  as  it 
were  confidence  of  authority,  so  that  the  rest  were 
either  awed  or  persuaded ;  and  those  that  would 
not  have  the  duke  durst  not  venture  to  make 
further  opposition,  though  they  inclined  to  more 
advised  council."     "  It  was  in  vain,"  continues 
Meade,  (himself  a  fellow,  and  one  that  regarded  the 
proceeding  as  a  rare  curiosity,)  **  it  was  in  vain  to 
say  that  Dr.  Wilson's  bare  word  from  his  lord  was 
not  sufficient  testimony  of  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
nor  such  as  might  be  a  ground  of  an  act  of  such 
consequence  that  we  should  by  this  act  prejudge 
the  parliament ;   that  instead  of   patronase  we 
sought  for,  we  might  bring  a  lasting  scandal,  and 
draw  a  general  contempt  and  hatred  upon  the 
university,  as  men  of  most  prostitute  flattery ;  duit 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  us  to  engage  ourselves  in 
public  differences;  that  at  least,  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  folly  and  temerity  in  the  doing,  it  would 
be  wisdom  to  wait  our  full  time  of  fourteen  days, 
and  not  to  precipitate  the  election.      To  this  was 
answered,  '  The  sooner  the  better,  and  more  ac- 
ceptable.' If  we  stayed  to  expect  the  event  in  par- 
liament, it  would  not  be  worth  '  God-ha-mercy !'  " 
Upon  the  news  of  this  consultation  and  resolution 
of  the  heads,  the  fellows  and  younger  members 
began  to  murmur,  and  to  run  to  one  another  to 
complain,  and  to  say  that  the  heads  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  election  than  any  of  them.    They 
determined  to  set  up  a  nobleman  of  themselves, 
and  in  their  hurry    selected    Thomas  Howard, 
Viscount  Andover,  recently  created  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire, who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  honour  intended 
him.     On  Tuesday  morning  every  head  sent  for 
his  fellows,  to  persuade  or  force  them  to  vote  for 
the  duke ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  endeavours, 
some  of  the  fellows  went  publicly  to  canvass  for 
the  earl,  and  some  more  privily  inquired  how  their 
friends  and  others  were  affected.  **  But  on  the  same 
day,  about  dinner  time,  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
person,  with  Mr.  Mason,  my  lord  duke's  secretanr, 
and  Mr.  Cozens,  arrived  with  letters  expressly 
signifying,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  his  majesty 
would  be  well  pleased  if  they  chose  the  diike." 
The  scene  which  followed  among  the  colleges  is 
full  of  meaning, — a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
other  manoeuvres.      "My  lord  bishop  labours, 
Mr.  Mason   visits  for  his  lord,  Mr.  Cozens  for 
the  most  true  patron  of  the  clergy  and  of  scholars. 
Mast^  belabour  their  fellows.    Dr.  Maw  senda 
for  his,  one  by  one,  to  persuade  them,  some  twice 
over.     On  Thursday  morning  (the  day  appointed 
for  the  election)  he  makes  a  large  speech  in  the 
ccfllege  chapel,  that  they  would  come  off  unani- 
mously :  when  the  school-bell  rung  he ,  caused  the 
coU^e-bellalsotoringas  to  an  act,  and  all  the  fel- 
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loWs  to  come  into  ihe  hi^ll  and  to  attend  lum  to  tlie 
iohoolB  for  the  duke,  that  00  they  might  win  the 
hoDOUT  to  have  accounted  it  their  collie  act.  Divers 
in  town  got  hackniee,  and  fled  to  avoid  importunity. 
Very  many,  some  whole  colleges,  were  gotten  hy 
their  fearM  masters,  the  bishops  and  others,  to  , 
suspend,  who  otherwise  were  resolved  against  the 
duke,  and  kept  away  with  much  indignation :  and 
yet,  for  aU  this  stir,  the  duke  carr^  it  but  by 
three  votes  horn  my  Lord  Andover,  whom  we  vo- 
luntarily set  up  against  him,  without  any  motion 
on  his  behalf  yea,  without  his  knowledge.  You 
will  not  bdieve  how  they  triumphed  (I  mean  the 
masters  above-named)  when  they  had  got  it.  Dr. 
Pash  made  his  college  exceed  that  night,' '  &c.  There 
was  only  one  doctor  that  durst  vote  against  the 
duke.  Some  of  the  fellows  thought  .of  questioning 
the  legality  of  the  election;  but  diey  preferred 
their  own  ease,  not  knowing  what  muschief  they 
might  bring  upon  themselves.  ^'What  will  the 
parUament  say  to  us?"  exclaims  the  narrator. 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  leave  him  long  in 
doubt;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  not- 
withstanding ihe  groBsness  of  the  provocation,  they 
had  any  legal  right  to  interfere.  They  made  an 
order  that  their  disapprobation  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  university,  and  letters  sent  to  fetch  up  the 
doctors  to  answer  for  it;  but  the  king  stopped 
them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  stir  in  this 
business,  which  belonged  not  to  them,  but  to  him- 
self.* Buckingham  gave  Mr.  Reading,  who  went 
to  announce  his  election,  a  fine  gold  chain,  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  university  from  himself,  another 
from  the  king,  and  two  from  the  bishops  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  business.  The  king^s  letter, 
it  was  imagined,  was  ''  purposely  framed  to  stop  all 
gaps  if  parliament  should  fall  upon  the  heads."  It 
thimked  the  university  for  having  followed  his 
pleasure,  as  intimated  to  them  by  the  Bishop  of 
London ;  and  told  them  that  he  could  not,  in  his 
princely  nature,  forbear  to  let  them  know  how 
much  they  had  made  themselves  partakers  of  his 
royal  approbation;  *'and,"  continued  Charles, 
"  we  shall  ever  conceive  that  an  honour  done  to  a 
person  we  favour  is  out  of  a  loyal  respect  had  unto 
ourself ;  and  as  we  shall  ever  testify  Buckingham 
worthy  of  this  your  election,  so  shall  you  find  the 
finit  of  it ;  for  we  have  found  him  a  faithfiil  servant 
to  our  dear  father  of  blessed  memory,  and  our- 
self," &c.    In  order  that  this  letter  might  be 

ally  known,  it  was    publicly  read  in  the 

'^ts^  House-t 

I  favourite  had  now  been  allowed  some  time 

*  Meftd«*s  Letter,  in  Sir  Henry  Ellie.— Joornals^— The  Commont, 
however,  would  not  cede  the  point  without  a  struvgle.  They  replied 
to  the  kinc't  order,  which  wee  delivered  to  the  House  by.  the  Chan- 
oellor  of  ue  Bxcheqaer,  by  a  homble  address :  Charles  rM«ated  the 
proh£bition,  and,  after  some  postponements,  the  subject  wot  lost  sight 
«(  and  then  the  hasty  dissolution  prevented  farther  diseussion. 

t  BCeade.— Buckingham's  letter  was  also  xead  in  the  same  place. 
The  fkv6arite  told  them  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  he  held 
nore  dear  than  the  good  opinion  of  learned  and  honest  men,  such  as 
they  were ;  that  he  could  not  attribute  the  honour  they  had  done 
Him  to  any  desert  of  his  own,  but  to  the  respect  they  bore  the  sacred 
memory  of  bis  dead  matter,  the  kins  of  scholars,  and  to  his  gracious 
master  now  living  :~that  he  would  iniUDtaiu  their  chart  en,  privileges » 
and  ifflmaattiee^  fte. 


to  pr^are  his  defoiee  to  tiie  Commons'  impeadi- 
ment,  in  doing  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Hyde.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  wedc  after 
his  Cambridge  election,  he  rose  in  the  Lords  with 
great  grace  and  modesty,  and  began  his  reply. 
He  afSrmed  that  some  of  the  accusations  agcanst 
him  were  grossly  exaggerated;  that  others  were 
altogether  groundless :  but  his  great  argument  was, 
that  he  was  only  the  servant  of  royalty — that  all 
thfi^  he  had  done  had  been  done  in  obedience  ekber 
to  the  late  or  to  the  present  king.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  purchased  the  post  of  Warden  of  the 
Cmque  Ports ;  but  that  he  thought  a  very  excusable 
ofience,  or  no  offence  at  all.  When  he  spoke  to 
the  charge  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  Vanguard 
and  the  merchant-ships  to  the  French  government, 
he  hesitated,  and  thai  said  that,  though  he  could 
justify  his  own  conduct  in  that  particular,  it  would 
be  dangerous  and  improper  for  him  to  divulge 
secret  reasons  of  state.  He  pleaded  an  anticipa- 
tory pardon,  which  had  been  granted  him  by 
Charles  on  the  10th  of  February,  or  four  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  present  parliament.  He  said, 
however,  that  it  was  his  eameat  wish  to  go  through 
a  regular  trial.  But,  on  the  very  next  day,  the 
king  addressed  the  following  message  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  : — ^'*  We  hold  it  neces- 
sary, by  these  our  letters,  to  give  them  this  our 
last  and  final  admonition,  and  to  let  them  know 
that  we  shall  account  all  further  ddays  and  ex- 
cuses to  be  express  denials ;  and  therefore  we  ^-ill 
and  require  you  to  signify  unto  them  that  we  do 
expect  that  they  do  forthwith  bring  in  their  bill  of 
subsidy  to  be  passed  without  delay  or  ctmditiony 
so  as  It  may  fiiUy  pass  the  House  by  the  end  of 
next  week  at  furthest;  which,  if  they  do  not,  it 
will  force  us  to  take  other  resolutions."  TTie 
Commons,  who  had  been  all  along  resolute  that 
a  reform  of  abuses  and  the  dismissal  of  Buck- 
ingham should  precede  their  bill  of  subsidy,  drew 
up  a  declaration  which  they  meant  to  present  to 
the  king  m  a  body;  but,  while  the  business  was 
still  under  discussion,  they  were  suddenly  aum- 
moned  to  attend  his  majesty  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Knowing  what  this  signified,  they  took  their  decla- 
ration, which  had  been  hastily  drawn  up,  ^ith 
them.  Instead  of  the  king,  they  foimd  hi  com- 
missioners for  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  The 
Speaker  held  up  his  paper  and  proclaimed  its  con- 
tents, the  most  important  of  wluch  was  a  humble 
petition  to  his  majesty  for  the  removal  of  the  fii- 
vourite  from  .access  to  his  royal  presence.  The 
Lords,  foreseemg  much  mischief,  implored  Charles 
for  a  short  delay :  his  answer  was,  "  No,  not  for  a 
minute."*  Thus  ended,  on  the  15th  of  Ju"^ 
1626,  his  second  parliament.  Before  tfxey  retired 
to  their  homes,  to  await  in  patience  to  see  what 
the  assumed  divine  right  would  do  for  the  king 
without  their  vote  of  supplies,  the  Commons  took 
care  to  disperse  their  declaration  or  remonstrance. 
The  paper  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  popular  mind.    The  king  replied,  by  a 

•  BushwMth.— P»rl.  UiaL 
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conaCer  declantioii^  sn  excusable  measure,  though 
his  paper  contained  many  equivocations  and  some 
fiilsehoods :  hut,  not  resting  here,  he,  by  a  procla- 
mation, commanded  all  persons  having  a  copy  or 
notes  of  the  Commons'  paper  to  bum  the  same, 
under    pain    of    his   indignation.     Immediately 
after  the  dissolution  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  con- 
fined in  his  own  house,  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.     Having  taken  this  petty  ven- 
geance, Charles  and  his  favourite  devoted  their 
whole  attention  to  the  raising  of  money  by  illegal 
means.     A  warrant  was  issued  under  the  great 
seal  for  levying  duties  on  all  imports  and  exports ; 
the  trade  in  fines  for  religion  was  revived  with 
more  vigour  than  ever ;  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  arrears  due  by  the  Catholics,  to 
compound  with  them  for  immediate  payments,  and 
to  secure  regular  returns  of  this  odious  kind  of 
revenue ;  another  commission  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  extensive  crown  lands,  and  to  improve 
in  various  ways  the  rents  derived   from  them; 
fresh  privy  seals  for  loans  were  issued  to  the  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  and  merchants;  and  a  demand  for 
120,000/.  was  made  upon  the  city  of  London. 
Moreover,  London  and  the  seaport  towns  were 
commanded  to  furnish  ships  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  and  the  protection  of  commerce  in  the  narrow 
seas;   and  the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties  were 
ordered  to  muster  troops  to  be  ready  to  meet  insur- 
rection at  home  or  invasion  from  abroad.     But 
all  these  minor  resources  of  despotism  were  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  vacuum  in  the  royal  treasury, 
and  Charles  presently  proceeded  to  the  extreme 
measure  of  a  forced  loan  on  a  grand  scale.    The 
members  of  the  Protestant  alUance  had  reaped 
nothing  but  dissrace  and  loss  from  their  connexion 
with  lum  and  his  unfortunate  brother-in-law  the 
Palatine.     His  uncle,  the  King  of  Denmark,  was 
completely  routed  on  the  27th  of  August,  and 
driven  behind  the  Elbe  by  the  Imperialists  under 
Count  Tilly ;  and  not  only  the  cause  of  the  Pala- 
tine, but  also  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many, seemed  desperate.  The  council  impudently 
pretended  that  parliament  was  not  called  together 
at  this  crisis  only  because  the  urgency  of  the  case 
would  not  allow  time  for  their  assembling  and 
deliberating;  and,  therefore,  a  general  loan  was 
exacted,  and  each  individual  was  called  upon  to 
contribute  according  to  his  rating  in  the  last  sub- 
sidy.   Commissioners  were  let  loose  upon  the  land 
with  books  and  registers,  and  most  tyrannical  in- 
structions of  the  king's  and  the  council's  making. 
They  were  to  examine  upon  oath  all  those  that 
refused  their  money,  as  to  the  motives  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  persons  who  advised  them  to 
it ;  and  the  individuals  so  examined  were  to  be 
charged  upon  their  allegiance  never  to  divulge 
what  might  pass  between  them  and  the  commis- 
sioners.   The  money,  it  was  said,  would  all  be 
paid  back  by  the  long  (o  his  loving  subjects  out  of 
the  next  subsidies  voted  by  parliament;  but  people 
knew  not  when  the  king  and  parliament  would 
agree,  and  they  had  Jabeady  ample  grounds  for 


doubtmg  the  veracity  and  good  tti&k  of  Charles 
and  Buckingham,  who  still  seemed  one  and  indi- 
visible.     Many  who  had  refused  to  contribute 
to  the    loan  were  visited  by  all  the  vengeance 
of  absolutism  :  the  rich  were  imprisoned — die 
poorer  sorts  sent  to  serve  in  die  army  or  navy; 
nor  would   Charles   in  any    one    instance  step 
between  the  severity  of  his  agents  and  their  victims. 
In  the  list   of  the  sufferers   are   the   illustrious 
names  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Mr.  John  Hampden.* 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Slra^ 
ford,  who  began  his  political  career  as  a  reformer 
and  patriot,  was  also  imprisoned.    The  poor— 4he 
victims  too  obscure  to  be  namedr— suffered  most ; 
but  their  wrongs  equally  with  those  of  the  greater 
patriots  helped  to  swell  the  detestation  of  despotism, 
and  to  purchase  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy.     In 
several  towns  the  tradespeople  made  a  bold  resist^ 
ance.     In  Chelmsford  *'  six  poor  tradesmen  stood 
out  stiffly,  notwithstanding  the  many  threats  and  pro- 
mises made  them."t     In  London  even  the  rabble 
understood  the  great  constitutional  principle,  and 
they  shouted  in  the  avenues  of  the  court,  "  A  parlia- 
ment !  a  parliament !   No  parliament,  no  money !" 
Any  opposition  or  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  a 
crown  officer  or  any  servant  of  government  en- 
sured his  disgrace  and  dismissal.     Sir  Randolph 
Crew,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
was  removed  for  "  showing  no  zeal,  and  his  place 
was  given  to  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  who  had  assisted 
Buckingham  in  his  defence. "t    We  believe  that 
there  were  not  many  sufferers  of  this  class.    The 
lawyers  aad  judges,  however,  subservient  as  they 
were,  were  patriots  compared  to  the  bishops  and 
the  high  church  party.     Laud,  whom  Charles  had 
translated  X>n  the  20th  of  June,  1626,  from  the 
see  of  St.  David's  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  drew 
up  a  set  of  instructions,  in  the  king's  name,  to  the 
clergy,  who  were  enjoined  to  preach  the  merits  of 
lending  or  giving   money  without  authority    of 
parliament,  and  to  make  those  merits  appear  as 
essential  to  salvation.    To  remove  any  doubt  as 
to  his  approbation  of  a  confederacy  or  league  of 
church  and  state   against   parliament    and    the 
people,  Laud  expressly  avowed  it  in  the  preamble 
to  these  instructions. §    Forthwith  the  pulpits  re- 
sounded with  this  exchequer  preaching,  and  the 
established  clergy  tried  to  outstrip  one  another  in 
a  race  whose  goal  was  marked  by  a  mitre.     Dr. 
Roger  Mainwaring,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, 
delivered  two  sermons  highly  against  the  power  of 
parliament  before  the  king  and  court  at  Whitehall, 
proclaiming  and  attempting  to  prove  by  texts  of 
scripture,  that  the  sovereign  was  not  bound  to 
keep  and  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  that  par- 
liament was  an  inferior  sort  of  council ;  that  the 
royal  will  was  enough  for  the  imposing  of  taxes ; 
and  that  any  disobedience  or  refusal  to  pay  money 
for  his  use  would  assuredly  be  punishea  in  the 
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next  world.  Robert  Sftthorp,  vicar  of  Brackley, 
-who  was  tired  of  the  obscure  life  of  a  country  par- 
son and  longing  after  promotion,  went,  if  pos- 
sible, beyond  Dr.  Mainwaring.  In  an  assize 
sermon,  preached  at  Northampton,  upon  the  text 
— "  Render,  tfierefore,  to  all  their  dues"* — ^he  told 
the  people  that,  even  if  the  prince,  the  anointed 
of  the  lord,  should  command  a  thing  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  or  of  nature,  still  the  subjects 
were  boimd  to  submit  to  the  punishment,  only 
praying  secretly  that  Heaven  might  turn  the 
prince  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  but  offering  no 
resistance,  no  railing,  no  reviling — ^nothing  but  a 
passive  obedience.  His  great  proof  for  all  this 
was  a  verse  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes : — 
•*  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power ; 
and  who  may  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou  ?"t 
Nut  satisfied  with  merely  preaching  this  sermon, 
Sibthorp  determined  to  print  it  under  the  title  of 
*  Apostolic  Obedience.*  Here  a  licence  was  ne- 
cessary, and  an  application  was  made  for  one  to 
the  primate.  Abbot,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
orders,  absolutely  re^ed  to  grant  the  licence  or 
declare  that  the  precious  stuff  was  orthodox. 
Hereupon  Abbot  was  suspended,  and  confined  to 
a. country-house  in  Kent;  his  functions  were  en- 
trusted to  a  commission ;  and  Laud,  who  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  licensed  the  sermon.  This 
rising  churchman,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Abbot 
and  others,  was  "  the  only  inward  counsellor"  with 
Buckingham,  received  the  new  promotion  of  dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Dr.  Roger  Mainwaring, 
like  Montague,  got  a  bishopric ;  Sibthorp  was  not 
quite  so  fortunate — ^for  he  could  obtain  only  a 
chaplainship  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  a  stall  in 
Peterborough,  and  the  rectory  of  Burton  Latimer, 
in  Northamptonshire.  I  For  twenty  years  the  high 
church  party  had  been  labouring  hard  for  despot- 
ism, but  their  system  only  drove  people  the  faster 
into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  the  Puritans ; 
and  these  last  proceedings  tended  wonderfiilly  to 
convince  men's  minds  that  the  bishops,  and  priests, 
deacons,  and  other  ministers,  were  the  creatures 
of  the  court,  the  instinctive  enemies  of  all  who 
cherished  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  land,  and 
who  contemplated  the  extension  of  those  liberties 
and  their  establishment  upon .  a  broader  and 
sounder  foundation.  Thus  many  men  of  mark 
who  had  no  love  for  the  more  fanatic  notions  of 
the  Puritans,  and  no  decided  aversion  to  the  creed 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  by  law  established, 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  whole  hierarchy, 
and  prepared  to  make  the  Puritan  fanaticism  a 
sharp  sword  against  civil  tyranny. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  clouds  were  gathering 
abroad,  Charles  had  nothing  but  storms  in  his 
own  house.  These  latter  he  attributed  entirely, 
not  to  his  wife's  natural  temper,  but  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  French  pe<^le  about  her.  At  last, 
seeing  that  they  would  not  be  gone  unless  they 
were  forced  away,  and  being  less  delicate  than 
formerly  about  the  French  court,  he  came  to  an 
unalterable  decision.  One  fine  summer  aHenKKKi 
he  passed,  apparently  without  being  announced, 
into  the  queen's  side  of  the  house,  ^*  and,  finding 
some  Frenchmen,  her  servants,  unreverently 
dancing  and  curvetting  in  her  presence,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  his  lodgings,  lock- 
ing the  door  after  him,  and  shutting  out  aU  save 
only  the  queen.  Presently  upon  this,  my  Lord 
Conway  called  forth  the  French  bishop  and  others 
of  that  clergy  into  St.  James's  Park,  where  he 
told  them  the  king's  pleasure  was,  all  her  majes- 
ty's servants  of  that  nation,  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  should  depart  Uie  kingdom;  together 
with  the  reasons  that  enforced  his  majesty  so  to 
do.  The  bishop  stood  much  upon  it,  that,  being 
in  the  nature  of  an  ambassador,  he  could  not  go 
unless  the  king  his  master  should  command  him  ; 
but  he  was  told  again,  that  the  king  his  master 
had  nothing  to  do  here  in  England,  and  that  if  he 
were  unwilling  to  go,  Engbmd  would  find  force 
enough  to  convey  him  hence."*  Having  brought 
the  bishop  to  reason,  my  Lord  Conway,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Comptroller,  went 
into  the  queen's  apartments,  and  told  all  the 
French  that  were  there  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  they  should  all  depart  thence  to  Somers^ 
House,  there  to  remain  away  from  the  queen  till 
further  orders.  "  The  women  howled  and  lamented 
as  if  they  had  been  going  to  execution,  but  all  in 
vain,  for  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  that  lord's 
appointment,  thrust  them  and  all  their  country- 
folks out  of  the  queen's  lodgings,  and  locked  the 
doors  after  them.  It  is  said  also  the  queen,  when 
she  understood  the  design,  grew  very  impatient, 
and  broke  the  glass  windows  with  her  fist ;  but 
since,  I  hear,  her  rage  is  appeased,  and  the  king 
and  she,  since  they  went  together  to  Nonsuch, 
have  been  very  jocund  together.  The  same  day, 
the  French  being  all  at  Somerset  House,  the  king 
(as  I  have  heard  some  to  affirm)  went  thither  and 
made  a  speech  to  them  to  this  purpose ; — that  he 
hoped  the  good  king,  his  brother  of  France,  would 
not  take  amiss  what  be  had  done ;  for  the  Frendi, 
he  said,  (particular  persons  he  would  not  tax,)  had 
occasioned  many  jars  and  discontents  between  the 
queen  and  him;  such,  indeed,  as  longer  were  in- 
sufferable. He  prayed  them,  therefore,  to  pardon 
him,  if  he  sought  his  own  ease  and  safety;  and 
said,  moreover,  that  he  had  given  order  to  his 
treasurer  to  reward  every  one  of  them  for  their 
year's  service.  So  the  next  morning,  being  Tues- 
day, 'there  was  distributed  among  them  eleven 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  iewels."t  Two  of  the 
queen's  women-servants — her  nurse,  and  one  that 
had  used  to  dress  her — and  some  dozen  others  of 
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the  inferior  sort,  as  cooks,  bakers,  &c.,  were 
allowed  to  remain :  all  the  rest  were  shipped  at 
Dover  a  week  after.  It  appears  that  Buckmg- 
ham  executed  the  high  commission,  which  was  not 
unattended  with  difficulty,  of  getting  them  out  of 
London ;  for  on  the  7th  of  August  Uie  king,  who 
was  at  Oaking,  wrote  entirely  with  his  own  royal 
hand  the  following  letter:  ''  Steenie,  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  by  Dick  Graeme ;  this  is  my 
answer.  I  command  you  to  send  all  the  French 
away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town.  If  you  can,  by 
&ir  means  (but  stick  not  long  in  disputing), 
Qtherways  force  them  away,  driving  them  away 
hke  so  many  wild  beasts  until  ye  haye^  shipped 
them ;  and  so  the  devil  go  with  them.  Let  me 
hear  no  answer,  but  of  the  performance  of  my 
command.  So  I  rest,  &c."*  Some  time  before 
the  scene  at  Whitehall,  four  new  ladies  of  the 
queen's  bedchamber,  all  English,  had  been  sworn. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  crisis. 
Charles  immediately  dispatched  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton  to  Paris,  to  explain  away  and  justify  his  breach 
of  the  marriage  treaty.  Louis,  his  mother  Maria 
de' Medici,  his  minister  Richelieu,  all  gave  Carle- 
ton  a  very  cold  reception.  There  was  even  a  talk 
of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  Henrietta  Maria  by  a 
recourse  to  arms :  but  Richelieu  had  already  wars 
enough  on  his  hands;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember they  sent  the  gallant,  witty,  splendid,  and 
profligate  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  to  England, 
as  special  ambassador,  to  set  it  all  right.  The 
martial  was  very  courteously  received  by  Buck- 
ingham, the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  other  courtiers ; 
but  Charles  sent  his  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Sir 
Lewis  Lewkenor,to  tell  him  that  he  must  immedi- 
ately send  back  to  France  Father  Sancy  of  the 
Oratory,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  Bas- 
sompierre absolutely  refused,  saying  that  the  priest 
was  his  own  confessor,  and  that  the  king  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  family.  Two  days  after 
this,  Buckingham  waited  upon  the  marshal,  telling 
him  that  the  king  desired  to  know  beforehand 
what  he  purposed  sayine  to  him ;  that  his  ma- 
jesty insisted  that  he  should  not  speak  to  him 
about  any  business,  for  otherwise  he  would  not 
give  him  an  audience.  The  marshal,  an  expe- 
rienced diplomatist,  told  the  favourite  that  the 
king  his  master  should  know  what  he  had  to  say 
from  his  own  mouth,  and  that  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom to  limit  an  ambassador  in  what  he  had  to  re- 
present to  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  sent,  and 
that  if  Charles  did  not  wish  to  see  him,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  go  back.  Buckingham,  who  understood 
enough  of  this  kind  of  business  to  know  that  he  had 
delivered  an  absurd  messa^  swore  to  the  marshal 
that  the  only  reason  which  mduced  the  king  to  take 
this  course  was,  that  he  could  not  help  putting 
himself  into  a  fury  in  treating  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute— ^which  would  not  be  decent  in  the  chair  of 
state,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  jpersonages  of  the 
kingdom;  and,  moreover,  his  majesty  feared  that 
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the  queen  his  wife,  incensed  at  the  dismissal  of  her 
servants,  might  commit  some  extravagance,  and 
cry  in  sight  of  every  body.*  At  last  it  was  agreed 
between  the  duke  and  the  marshal,  that  the  latter 
might  keep  what  he  had  to  say  till  the  time  of  a 
private  audience,  which  soon  followed  the  public 
one.  At  the  private  audience  Charles,  as  had 
been  previously  announced,  put  himself  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  he  treated  the  ambassador  with 
great  rudeness.  The  sum  of  his  complaints  against 
the  expelled  French  household  of  his  wife  was, 
that  they  were  intriguing  and  factious  ;  that  they 
had  maliciously  endeavoured  to  estrange  the 
queen's  affections  from  him,  and  insolently  dis- 
posed her  against  the  English  language  and  nation. 
The  king,  at  last,  got  so  warm  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Why  do  you  not  execute  your  commission  at 
once,  and  declare  war  against  me  ?'*  *'  I  am  not 
a  herald  to  declare  war,  but  a  marshal  of  France, 
to  make  it  when  declared" — was  tlie  appropriate 
and  dignified  reply  of  the  ready-witted  ambassador. 
"  I  witnessed  there,"  says  Bassompierre,  "  an  in- 
stance of  great  boldness,  not  to  say  impudence,  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  was,  that  when 
he  saw  us  the  most  heated,  he  ran  up  suddenly 
and  threw  himself  between  the  king  and  me,  say- 
ing,' I  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you 
two."  The  favourite's  real  object  was,  no  doubt, 
to  hear  with  his  own  ears  evervthing  that  was  said, 
but  the  marshal  took  off  his  hat,  and  considered 
that  it  was  no  longer  an  audience,  but  a  private  con- 
versation ;  and  he  would  neither  put  on  his  hat  to 
represent  his  sovereign,  nor  return  to  his  business, 
till  Buckingham  was  gone.  The  reproof  was  two- 
edged — for  the  arrogant  minion,  as  usual,  had 
kept  his  own  hat  on  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
Buckingham  afterwards  had  several  long  inter- 
views ^in  private  with  Bassompierre,  a  principal 
object  of  them  being  to  induce  the  marshal  to 
attempt  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  barred  his 
journey  to  Paris,  and  his  casting  himself  again  at 
the  young  queen's  feet.  The  ambassador  had 
several  audiences  of  her  English  majesty ;  but  one 
day  when  he  was  with  her,  Charles  entered,  upon 
which  she  picked  a  quarrel.  The  king  took  him 
away  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  made  many 
complaints  of  his  wife,  who  was  furious  against 
Buckingham.  All  this  was  not  very  dignified; 
but  there  was  more  that  was  less  so.  Bassom- 
pierre was  requested  to  reconcile  her  majesty  to 
the  favourite ;  and  he  conducted  Buckingham  to 
her,  when  peace  was  made  between  them,  which 
the  ambassador  had  brought  about  with  infinite 
trouble.  And  then  the  king  went  in  and  was  le- 
conciled  with  her,  and  caressed  her  very  much, 
thanking  Bassompierre  for  reconciling  the  duke 
and  his  wife.  The  favourite*s  head  still  running 
on  his  mad  amour,  he  was  ready  to  betray  his 
trust,  to  do  anything  to  get  back  to  the  French 
court,  through  the  means  of  the  gallant  marshal, 
who  was  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  royal  intrigues* 
and  who,  very  probably,  to  serve  his  purpose  pro- 
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mised  lihn  wKat  he  wisbed.  He  secretly  told 
Bassompierre  that  the  answer  which  Charles  and 
his  council  proposed  to  give  him  was  good  for 
nothing,  but  that  he  should  not  be  uneasy  thereat, 
but  reply  stoutly;  and  afterwards  he  (Bucking- 
ham) would  make  it  all  up  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  marshal,  acting  according  to  this  prompting, 
complained  of  the  answer,  and  spake  with  great 
Tehemence  to  the  council  for  a  full  hour .• 

The  French  court  had  complained,  through  its 
ambassador,  as  well  of  the  general  infraction  of  the 
promises  made  by  Charles  and  his  father  of  a  full 
toleration,  as  of  the  treatment  of  the  queen  and  her 
domestics;  and  it  had  also  requested  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  ordain  a  better  and 
more  moderate  usage  of  his  subjects  professing  the 
Catholic  Apostolical  Roman  religion.  The  English 
council,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Catholics 
were  being  disarmra,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  made 
to  compound  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  property 
for  the  privilege,  not  to  profess  their  religion  openly, 
but  to  live  in  England,  insisted  that  there  was  no 
persecution,  no  infraction  of  the  treaty  upon  that 
point  They  boasted  that  his  present  majesty  had 
made  no  new  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  that 
he  had  not  allowed  one  drop  of  blood  to  be  spilt, 
either  of  Jesuit,  priest,  or  other  Roman  Catholic 
since  his  accession.  They  could  not  deny  that 
Charles  and  his  father  had  allowed  the  French  court 
to  interfere  in  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
nation ;  they  admitted  all  the  articles  of  the  mar- 
riage-treaty, which  had  been  confirmed  by  Charles 
since  his  accession,  but  they  pretended  that  all  the 
religious  part  of  that  treaty  was  simply  a  matter  of 
form  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  party  of  France, 
and  the  pope,  who  might  otherwise  have  withheld 
the  necessary  dispensation.  When  statesmen 
could  make  treaties  and  speak  of  them  a  few 
months  after  in  this  manner,  national  agreements 
were  no  better  than  so  much  dirty  paper.  The 
English  council  then  turned  the  tables  upon  the 
French,  who  had  not  been  more  honest,  but  who 
had  taken  good  care  not  to  commit  themselves,  as 
the  English  court  had  done,  by  signing  treaties  and 
specific  clauses.  It  was  alleged  that  King  Louis 
had  solemnly  promised,  as  a  sequel  to  the  marriage 
of  his  sister,  to  convert  his  alliance  with  England 
into  an  alliance  oflFensive  and  defensive, — to  co- 
-operate with  arms  and  money  for  the  recovery  of 
the  palatinate, — to  allow  Count  Mansfeldt  to  land 
at  Calais,  with  free  permission  on  all  occasions  to 
march,  take  up  quarters  in  France  or  re-embark, — 
and  to  assist  Mansfeldt,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Protestant  princes*of  Germany ;  and  the 
council  maintained  that  none  of  these  promises  had 
been  kept,  and  that  hence  numerous  disasters  had 
befallen  the  friends,  relations,  and  allies  of  King 
Charles.  They  also  accused  Louis  of  not  con- 
forming to  the  articles  he  had  entered  into  with 
ihe  Huguenots,  and  particularly  those  of  Rochelle, 
who  had  consented  to  accept  tnem  by  the  friendly 

•  la  the  evening  Iha  doke  lent  to  teU  him  that  the  king  had  told 
him  Uiat  hie  design  wm,  after  »U«  to  lend  him  back  well  satisfied.— 
AnianadetdeBautmpierre, 


interposition  of  King  Charles;  and  they  asserted 
that  his  majesty  'considered  himself  bound,  not 
only  by  the  prayers  of  the  party  interested  and  the 
confidence  mey  reposed  in  him,  but  also  by  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  world  at  large,  to  im- 
portune his  brother-in-law  to  observe  this  compact 
with  his  Protestant  subjects.  On  the  other  great 
point  the  council  admitted  that  it  was  expressly 
promised  in  the  treaty  of  marriage  that  Madame 
Henrietta  Maria  and  all  her  household  should 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that 
all  her  servants  and  officers  should  be  French 
Roman  Catholics,  selected  by  his  most  Christian 
majesty ;  but  they  insisted  that  neither  the  letter 
nor  the  spirit  of  uie  agreement  had  been  violated, 
for,  though  the  French  had  been  sent  back,  it  was 
not  as  Catholics,  but  as  offenders  who  had  dis- 
turbed the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  and  the  domestic 
government  of  his  majesty's  house.  They  then 
asserted,  as  proofs,  several  flagrant  cases,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important: — 1.  That 
the  bishop  and  his  priests  had  created  factioiw  and 
dissensions, — excited  fear  and  mistrust  in  the  Pro- 
testants,— encouraged  the  Catholics,  and  even  in- 
stigated the  disaffected  in  parliament.  2.  That 
some  of  the  French  had  lent  their  names  to  others 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  houses  in  the  fields,  where, 
under  Uieir  protection,  priests  had  their  retreat  and 
performed  their  masses,  &c.  3.  That  they  had  con- 
verted the  queen's  own  lodgings  into  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  Jesuits  and  fugitives,  and  a  place  of 
security  for  the  persons,  property,  and  papers  of 
such  as  had  violated  the  laws.  4.  That  they  had 
laboured  to  create  in  the  gentle  mind  of  the  queen 
a  repugnance  to  all  that  his  majesty  desired  or 
ordered,  even  to  what  he  did  for  the  honour  of  his 
dignity,  and  for  the  comfort  and  establishment  of 
his  household,  and  had  avowedly  fomented  discords 
between  their  majesties  as  a  thing  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  their  church.  5.  That  they  had  sub- 
jected the  person  of  the  queen  to  the  rules  of,  as  it 
were,  monastic  obedience,  in  order  to  oblige  her 
to  do  many  base  and  servile  acts,  which  were  not 
only  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  but  also 
very  dangerous  to  her  health.  6.  That  they  had 
abused  the  influence  which  they  had  acquired  over 
the  tenderness  and  religious  mind  of  her  majesty, 
so  far  as  to  lead  her  a  long  way  on  foot,  through  a 
park,  the  gates  of  which  had  been  expressly 
ordered  by  the  Count  de  Tilliers  to  be  kept  open, 
to  go  in  devotion  to  a  place  (Tyburn)  where  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  execute  the  most  infamous 
malefactors  and  criminals  of  all  sorts*  exposed  on 
the  entrance  of  a  high  road ;  an  act  not  only  of 
shame  and  mockery  towards  the  queen,  but  of 
reproach  and  calumny  of  the  king's  predecessors  of 
glorious  memory,  as  accusing  them  of  tyranny  in 
having  put  to  death  innocent  persons,  whom  these 
people  look  upon  as  martyrs ;  although,  on  the 
contrary,  not  one  of  them  had  been  executed  on 
account  of  religion,  but  for  high  treason.*    7.  That 

.      *  "  TbB  rest  of  that  clergy  were  the  mcMt  sapersliUoui,  tarbnlent, 
'  and  jesuited  priests  that  could  be  fimnd  in  al)  France^  Tdiy  fit  to 
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King  Charles  having  barne  with  them  long,  and 
idmonished  them  in  the  vain  hope  of  amendment, 
and  being  moat  anxioua  to  preserve  a  good  under- 
standing and  friendship  with  his  dear  brother,  he 
had  commissioned  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  go 
from  Holland  into  France,  to  give  full  informa- 
tion in  these  matters,  conceiving  the  duke,  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  marriage,  to  be  the  most  proper  agent ;  but 
that  this  journey  had  been  prevented  by  the  inti- 
mation which  was  given  to  the  duke  that  the  King 
of  France  was  avene  to  it.  Bassompierre  de- 
fended as  best  he  could,  and  without  any  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  truth,  the  political  conduct  of 
his  own  court;  and  he  then  spoke  for  the  ex- 
pelled French  attendants,  palliating  or  denying 
altogether  the  charges  brought  against  them.  With 
respect  to  the  procession  to  Tyburn  and  the  prayers 
offered  there,  he  told  the  council  he  knew  very 
well  that  they  themselves  did  not  believe  that 
story  which  they  wished  to  make  other  people 
beliere.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  by  permission  of  the  king  her  hus- 
band, kept  her  jubilee  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fathers 
of  thue  Oratory  at  St  James's;  and  after  her  de- 
votions, which  terminated  with  vespers,  she  went 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  promenade  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  thence  to  Hyde  Park,  as  she 
had  often  done  before,  but  that  she  did  not  go  in 
procession,  nor  say  any  prayers,  nor  kneel,  nor 
approach  the  gibbet  within  fifty  paces.  But,  not 
satisfied  with  this  denial,  he  offered  to  justify  the 
fact,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
praying  for  those  who  had  suffered  at  Tyburn,  if 
it  had  taken  place.  "  Whatever  criminal,"  said 
Bassompierre,  "may  have  been  executed  there 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  not  to  damnation, 
and  it  has  never  been  forbidden  to  pray  to  Grod 
for  such  persons.  You  tell  me  that  it  is  a  blaming 
of  the  memory  of  the  kings  who  made  them  die ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  applaud  the  justice  of  those 
Kings,  and  implore  the  'mercy  of  the  King  of 
kings  that  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  bodily 
death,  and  pardon,  through  our  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions, the  immortal  soul,  over  which  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  the  kings  of  this  world  have  neither 
power  nor  effect.  In  conclusion,  I  formally  deny 
that  this  action  has  been  committed,  and  offer  to 
prove  that  they  would  have  done  well  if  they  had 
committed  it."  In  the  end  of  all,  Charles  conceded 
that  his  wife  should  have  one  French  bishop  and 

make  ftrebrands  of  tMditioo  iiva  furein  itate,  lo  that  his  majeity.  to 
liMK  M  be  pETe  them  eatertaloraeiit*  did  but  uoartsh  so  mftoy  vipers 
>o  fait  bown.    Nsy.  their  insoleneies  towards  the  queen  were  not  to 

be  eadured,  for  besides  that  those knaves  would,  by  way  of 

confession.  fntCTrofata  her  majesty 

•  .  .  .  ;  and.  no  km^er  ago  than  upon  St.  James's  Day  last. 
ihcse  hypocritical  doi{s  made  the  poor  queen  to  walk  a-fiiot  (some 
add  barefoot)  from  her  house  at  St  James's  to  the  itallows  at 
T)l)um,  thereby  to  honour  the  sabt  of  the  day  in  visiting  that  holy 
place,  where  so  many  martyrs  (fbrsooth)  had  shed  their  blood  in 
dcfraee  or  the  Caibolic  eanse.  Had  they  not  also  made  her  to  dabble 
10  tlie  dirt  in  a  fbul  morning  from  Somerset  House  to  St.  James's,  her 
Laetfirrian  eonfiresur  riding  along  by  Iter  in  his  eoach  !  Yea,  they 
have  Bade  her  to  go  barefoot  to  spin,  to  eat  her  meat  out  of  tryne 
(«aodra)  dttbes.  to  wait  at  tlie  table  and  aerre  her  servants,  with 
nany  other  ridieuloos  and  absurd  penances."  In  this  aeeount,  con. 
taimd  ia  Poty'a  iMer  (of  6lh  July,  16i6)  to  MMd*,  thrno  U  no 
dmbl  coaiiderablo  uaggenKbB, 


twelve  French  priests  (none  of  them  to  be  jesuUsX 
two  French  lacUea  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  three 
French  femmes  de  chambre^  a  laundress,  a  clear* 
starcher,  two  phvsicians,  one  apothecary,  a  surgeon, 
a  lord  chamberlain,  an  equerry,  a  secretary,  a 
gentleman  usher,  three  valets,  cooks  at  discretion, 
two  chapels,  ten  musicians,  a  burying-ground,  and 
the  particular  glory  of  giving  freedom  to  a  certain 
number  of. English  priests  detained  in  prison. 
Bassompierre  left  London  with  sixteen  English 
priests  included  in  his  numerous  retinue.  Buck- 
ingham followed  him  on  his  road  to  talk  about  hia 
own  expedition  to  Paris,  but  the  marshal  now 
persuaded  him  to  break  off  or  delay  that  jouroey. 
As  soon  as  Bassompierre  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
found  (what  he  knew  very  well  ^before)  that  the 
coming  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  not 
agreeable ;  and  the  queen  herself  desired  him  to 
write  and  let  him  know  that  he  should  desist  from 
it.* 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  historians — 
and  we  see  slight  ground  for  questioning  the  re- 
ceived opinion— that  from  this  moment  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  been  heard  to  swear  that  he  would 
go  into  France  again  in  spite  of  King  Louis — as 
an  enemy  if  they  would  not  admit  him  as  a  friend — 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  force  a  war  with 
France  upon  his  master,  who  had  not  the  means  of 
honourably  supporting  the  war  in  which  he  waa 
already  engaged  with  Spain.  It  is  true  that  there 
had  been  many  previous  causes  of  difference 
between  the  two  courts, — that  there  had  been 
seizures  of  ships  and  merchandise  on  both  sides, — 
and  that  Soubise  and  other  Huguenot  agents  had 
been  received  at  St.  James's,  to  the  great  vexation 
and  rage  of  the  French  court,  while  Montague  and 
other  English  agents  had  been  dispatched  to  Ro- 
chelle  and  the  places  occupied  by  the  French  Pro- 
testants. But  it  was  not  till  this  critical  juncture 
that  Charles  gave  Soubise  a  royal  commission  to 
levy  men  and  ships  under  pretext  of  their  being 
employed  against  Spain.f 

The  relief  of  the  Rochellers — ^the  support  of  the 
Protestant  cause  in  France, — had  ever  li^en  an  ob- 
ject near  to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people ;  and  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  conjecture  that,  among  the  motives 
that  drove  Charles  and  the  fiivourite  into  this  rash 
war  was  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  they  might 
thereby  recover  the  short  popularity  they  had 
enjoyed  during  the  last  parliament  of  King  James. 
By  the  month  of  May  (1627)  they  had  collected  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  giving  out  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  chastise  the  Spaniards  and  retrieve  the 
honour  lost  on  the  Isla  de  Leon.  Buckingham, 
who,  it  appears,  attributed  that  failure  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  not  having  personally  com- 
manded, resolved  to  go  with  the  present  expedition 
as  high  admiral  and  generalissimo.  This  self- 
confident,  vain-glorious  man  had  no  knowledge  or 
experience  of  the  art  of  war :  he  had  never  seen  a 
gun  fired  except  on  parade  or  in  a  salute,  and  his 
high  presumption  made  him  despise  the  advice 

*  AwhaMsdw  di  P»m»ptorwb  g    f  Kynor. 
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and  guidance  of  others.  But  as  if  this  were  not 
enough  to  ensure  fresh  defeat  and  disgrace,  he 
went  to  sea  without  any  concert  or  understanding 
with  those  with  whom  he  was  to  act.  Leaving 
Portsmouth  on  the  27th  of  June,  with  his  hundred 
ships  and  seven  thousand  land  troops,  who  knew 
not  whither  they  were  going,  he  came  to  anchor 
off  Rochelle  on  the  llth  of  July.  There  he 
expected  to  be  received  with  open  arms,  but  the 
Rochellers  refused  to  admit  him  into  dieir  town, 
and  advised  him  to  go  and  make  himself  roaster 
of  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
the  Huguenots  had  possessed  some  time  and  then 
surrendered  to  their  king.  On  the  following  day 
he  landed  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  fire  of  his 
ships,  and  defeated  a  small  French  force  com- 
manded by  Thoiras,  the  governor  of  the  island, 
who  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Buck- 
ingham then  wasted  four  or  five  days  in  landing 
the  rest  of  his  troops,  or  in  doing  nothing.  Thoiras 
employed  this  precious  time  in  conveying  all  the 
wine  and  provisions  from  the  town  of  St.  Martin 
into  the  strong  fortress,  and  in  improving  the 
defences  of  the  castle.  When  Buckingnam  moved, 
instead  of  taking  the  Fort  of  La  Pr<^,  which  then 
might  easily  have  been  done,  he  turned  it  and  left 
it  in  his  rear.  He  poured  his  troops  into  the  bare 
and  empty  town  of  St.  Martin ;  but  the  citadel, 
strongly  placed  on  a  rock,  filled  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  something  about  war  with  serious 
apprehensions.  Sir  John  Burrough,  a  general 
officer  who  had  earned  experience  in  the  wars 
and  sieges  of  the  Low  Countries,  maintained  that 
the  place  was  almost  impregnable.  Buckingham, 
who  had  expected  to  take  it  by  a  coup  de  motn, 
now  resolved  upon  a  regular  siege,  the  prepara- 
tions for  which  were  much  criticised  by  Burrough. 
A  few  days  later  a  random  shot  removed  this  un- 
heeded and  unwelcome  remonstrant.  On  the  13th 
of  August  Charles  wrote  to  felicitate  (rather  pre- 
maturely) the  favourite  upon  his  taking  of  Rhe, — 
to  promise  him  more  men — more  provisions —more 
money — and  to  tell  him  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
"  by  no  means  to  be  the  first  motioner  of  a  treaty 
. .  . ;  but  if  the  French  court  should  offer,  then 
to  hearken,  but  not  to  believe  too  hastily."*  In  the 
same  letter  the  king  spoke  of  a  manifesto,  which 
Buckingham  had  prepared,  to  rouse  all  the  French 
Protestants  to  arms.  "I  would  wish  you,'*  he 
says,  "  to  alter  one  point  in  it,  that,  whereas  ye 
seem  to  make  the  cause  of  religion  the  only  reason 
that  made  me  take  sSrms,  I  would  only  leave  you 
declare  it  the  chief  cause,  you  having  no  need  to 
name'any  other;  so  that  you  may  leave  those  of 
the  religion  to  Uiink  what  they  will;  but  I  think 
it  much  inconvenient  by  a  manifesto  to  be  tied 
only  to  that  cause  of  this  war;  for  cases  may 
happen  to  force  me  to  so  against  my  declaration 
(being  penned  so),  which  I  should  be  loth  should 
fall  out."t    The  manifesto,  when  it  went  forUi  to 

*  Hudwieke  State  Papen. 

t  Id.  At  tlie  end  of  this  letter  is  the  following  imnorUmt  pant- 
graph,— important  at  fhoiring  how  free  the  Icing  eonsioered  himielf 
of  paiUameat.   **  [  haTe  aei  Uuct  oudB  pioJtGia  a-lbot  (beiidn  nany 


the  Huguenots,  seconded  by  Soubise,  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Rohan,  and  their  stirring  agents,  pro- 
duced a  much  gr»iter  effect  than  Buckingham*! 
great  guns  were  doing.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  Protestants  rose  almost  to  a  man,  and  the 
Rochellers,  for  the  last  time,  openly  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Towards  flie  end  of  August— 
for  days  and  weeks  went  on  without  any  impression 
being  made  upon  the  citadel — an  attempt  was 
made,  or  was  said  to  have  been  made,  upon  the 
life  of  Buckingham  by  a  French  papist  or  Jesuit, 
with  a  thick  three-edged  knife.*  NotwithstandiDg 
Charles's  praise,  that  the  duke  was  *'  a  proficient  in 
the  trade  of  war  which  he  had  so  happily  begun," 
every  part  of  the  service  was  conducted  wildly  and 
at  random.  Even  the  fleet,  which  remained  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  French  reinforcementB 
upon  the  island,  did  its  duty  so  badly  that,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  a  French  flotilla  broke  through 
and  revictualled  the  garrison  of  St.  Martin,  which 
must  otherwise  have  surrendered  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  £n^ 
lish  fleet  was  serving  without  pay  or  the  hope  of 
getting  their  arrears ;  for,  before  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition,  the  sailors,  clamouring  for  their  wage;, 
had  taken  his  horses  by  the  head  and  stopped  the 
duke's  carriage  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
army  was  quite  ready  to  lay  the  whole  blame  upon 
the  navy,  and  to  be  gone;  and  the  colonels  of 
regiments  signed  a  paper,  which  recommended  the 
abandonment  of  the  siege.  Buckingham  knew 
not  whether  he  should  go  or  stay,  changing  his 
mind  several  times  a-day.  On  the  Ist  of  August 
the  king  wrote  to  apologise  for  his  slowness,  the 
cause  whereof  was  the  hardness  of  getting  mari- 
ners and  the  slow  proceedings  of  the  commissionen 
of  the  navy;  but  he  assiued  the  duke  that  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  should  soon  be  with 
him ;  and  he  thanked  him  for  his  stout  heart  in 
not  leaving  the  siege  and  coming  home.t  Holland 
landed  on  the  Island  of  Rh<;  on  the  2'}th  of 
October,  with  fifteen  hundred  men;  and  the 
Rochellers  sent  a  reinforcement  of  six  or  seven 
hundred.  On  the  6th  of  November  the  duke,  who 
had  not  made  a  single  breach,  led  his  men  to 
storm  the  hard  rocks  and  walls  of  the  citadel,  where 
they  were  repulsed  with  loss  at  all  points.  He 
then  turned  to  retreat  to  his  ships ;  but  this  was 
no  longer  an  easy  operation;  Marshal  Schombe^) 
with  a  considerable  French  •  army,  had  thrown 
himself  between  the  Duke  and  the  fleet,  and  had 
put  a  strong  corps  and  artillery  into  the  fort  of 
La  Prtfe,  which  Buckingham  had  left  in  his  rear. 

•midl)  mint,  inereadngof  the  ctutomt  by  impotiiig  on  iha  book  of 
rat^s,  and  ratoing  of  n  bank :  tha  two  first  1  ifiall  wrtainlyjo 
speedily  through  withali  the  last  it  most  diSlcult.  but  I  bavs  g«» 
hopes  of  it."  . 

•  Id.  The  Tery  most  i»as  made  of  this  incident,  as  if  to  cndesr  tM 
favourite  to  all  good  Protestanto.  As  sooo  as  be  cane  home  corrnn 
with  disgrace,  e  narrative  was  published  in  a  quarto  pampkkt:  «v 
to  make  the  thing  more  striking  to  vulgar  minds,  there  was  nTes  in 
it  a  wood-cut  representing  the  identical  thick  thTee-<^ged  knife. 

t  Hardwicke  Papers.— Charles  tells  Buckingham  that  be  feari  len 
"  some  rascal  may  east  doubu  in  'the  army«  a«  if  I  neglected  voo. 
which  I  imagine  is  likely  enough  to  faU  out.  since  some  villaiot  hoe 
stick  not  to  divulge  It.''^  These  hard  tennt,  nsealC^Ul*^'  ^  ^ 
eoMtaaUy  flowiog  from  Um  royal  pea. , 
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There  was  also  to  cross  a  narrow  causeway,  flanked 
OQ  both  sides  with  marshes  and  salt-pits,  and  now 
swept  by  Schomberg  with  a  cross  fire.  Not  a 
single  precaution  had  been  taken,  and  nothing  but 
the  native  courage  of  the  men  and  their  leader  (for 
Buckingham  himself  was  personally  brave)  pre- 
vented a  surrender  at  discretion,  or  an  absolute 
destruction.  The  English  rushed  like  bull-dogs 
upon  the  causeway ;  and  when  they  got  beyond  it, 
notwithstanding  their  frightful  loss,  they  turned 
their  fiices  towards  the  French,  formed  in  good 
order,  and  offered  them  battle.  But  Schomberg, 
too  glad  to  see  them  gone,  declined  the  contest, 
and  permitted  them  to  re-embark  without  offering 
them  farther  molestation.  The  precious  fhiito  of 
this  expedition  were  the  loss  of  half  the  English 
troops  that  had  been  engaged  in  it,  and  the  speedy 
ruin  of  the  Rochellers  and  French  Protestanto. 
Charles,  however,  wrote  to  assure  Buckingham 
that  he,  as  a  general,  had  *'  done  past  expectation, 
and  (if  a  man  might  say  it)  beyond  possibility ;" 
and  that  he,  the  king,  was  much  comforted  to  see 
how  nobly  he  had  carried  himself.*  The  duke, 
still  loth  to  leave  the  French  shore,  and  seeing  no 
hope  of  doing  anything  near  Rochelle,  where  an 
immense  army  was  concentrating  under  the  com- 
mand of  Louis's  brother,  (raston  Duke  of  Orleans, 
conceived  some  very  notable  project  upon  that  old 
jewel  of  the  Enelish  crown,  the  city  of  Calais ; 
and  his  master  nad  written  to  tell  him  that  he 
much  approved  of  that  design',  and  would  see  him 
provided  in  all  things  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  it  with  all  diligence ;  *'  and  for  secrecy,"  added 

:*  HaiawkkePftpen. 
TOI.,  Ill, 


Charles,  *'  I  shall  speak  of  it  to  no  living  soul  but 
to  Jack  Epslie,  whom  I  have  sent  for."*  But 
when  the  favourite  counted  his  losses,  he  thought 
it  better  to  give  up  this  enterprise  and  return 
straight  to  England,  where,  as  his  master  told  hiro^ 
he  could  not  come  sooner  than  welcome.  And,  in 
effect,  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  November,  with 
a  disgraced  flag  and  a  murmuring  fleet,  Charles 
received  him  with  an  increase  rather  than  diminu- 
tion of  affection  and  confidence,  at  which  people 
lifted  up  their  hands ;  and  some  said  that  assuredly 
nothing  but  death  would  part  the  king  and  this 
minister.  The  nation  was  now  sorely  hurt  in  its 
pride  and  thus  made  the  more  sensible  to  the  ille- 
gal attacks  on  its  purse.  ''  The  refusers,"  as  those 
were  called  who  resisted  the  loan,  had  been  brought 
up  to  London  and  imprisoned  by  scores.  When 
they  claimed  their  liberty  by  habeas  corvtiSy  they 
were  told  that  they  were  detained  by  the  king\i 
especial  commandment;  and  the  court  lawyers 
maintained  that,  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters,  the 
king's  power  was  unquestionable.  Selden  and 
the  other  constitutional  lawyers  referred  to  Magna 
Charta  and  its  thirty  times  repeated  confirmation 
by  different  sovereigns,  and  their  discourses  sent 
the  people  to  study  the  ancient  charters  and  rights 
of  the  nation. 

A.D.  1628. — Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at 
home  when  Charles  was  persuaded,  much  against 
his  own  feelings,  to  summon  a  parliament,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  means  of  renewing,  with  better  suc- 
cess, the  war  abroad.    The  writs  were  issued  on 

•  Ilaidwieko  Pap«n.— Thb  Jack  B|Mllt  was  a  eoBfl4«atUl  OMt* 
WD|{er  Bneh  enployed  \>j  UnekiBclMa.  . 
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the  29th  of  January  for  a  parliament  to  meet 
on  the  17th  of  March;    but  they  had  scarcely 
gone  forth  when  the  king  appointed  commissioners 
to  collect  war-money  from  the  different  counties, 
and  inform  the  people  that  if  they  paid  dutifully 
the  sums  required  of  them  he  would  meet  the 
parliament,  if  not,  he  would  think  of  some  more 
speedy   way.     Upon  this  mad  proceeding  there 
arose  a  universal  cry  of  disappointment  and  anger : 
the  commissioners  stood  aghast,  and  Charles  made 
haste  to  revoke  the  commission  by  a  proclamation, 
wherein  he  promised  to  rely  on  the  love  of  his 
people   as  expressed  by  parliament.     But  this 
revocation  could  not  undo  the  mischief  which  had 
been  so  rashly  done;   and,  pinched  by  his    ne- 
cessities, Charles  in  a  few  days    proceeded   to 
impose  some  new  duties  on  merchandize  of  his 
own  authority.     Both  ministers  and  judges  seem 
to  have  feared  impeachment :  the  judges  had  the 
honesty  to  declare  that  the  duties  were  illegal ;  and 
here  again  the  king  retracted  his  steps  and  called 
in   his  orders.*     At  this  time  Charles  had   an 
luusual  number  of  troops  at  his  command,  and  a 
project  was  entertained,  and  even  settled  in  all  its 
details,  for  the  bringing  over  some  thousands  of 
foreign  mercenaries.     When  the  people  learned 
this,  they  concluded  that  the  foreign  force  was  to 
be  employed  in  establishing  a  despotism.     Hence 
arose  a  greater  excitement  than  ever,  and  a  reso- 
lution to  return  the  most  patriotic  or  democratic 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons     The  people 
of  Westminster  elected  Bradshaw,  a  brewer,  and 
Maurice,  a  grocer;   other  places   followed  their 
example  in  rejecting  the  men  that  had  betrayed 
either  timidity  or  subservience  to  the  court.    When 
the  Commons  met,  on  the  17th  of  March,  their 
house  was  crowded,  and  their  aggregate  wealth 
was  said  to  be  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords ; — such  had  been  the   fruits  of 
commerce  and   industry, — such  the  rise  of   the 
third  estate,  which  had  now  the  power  as  well  as 
the  right  of  asserting  its  due  influence.     It  was 
also  observed  that  many  of  the  popular  members 
were  followed  up  to  London  by  a  train  of  well- 
doing, hardy  freeholders,  far  more  numerous  than 
the  train  of  any  of  the  peers.     Shortly  before  their 
assembling,  Cnarles  (as  boons  and  great  graces) 
liberated  seventy-eight  gentlemen,  who  were  in 
prison  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  his  forced  loan, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Tower  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and   restored  Archbishop  Abbot  to   the 
exercise  of  his  authority.     The  people,  though  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  ungenerous  motives,  were 
gratified  by  these  proceedings ;  but  such  was  the 
temper  of  Charles,  he  could  not  make  an  opening 
speech  to  go  in  tune  with  the  times.     '*  I  have 
called  you  together,"  said  he,  **  judging  a  parlia- 
ment to  be  the  ancient,  the  speediest,  and  the  best 
Way  to  give  such  supply  as  to  secure  ourselves  and 
save  our  friends  from  imminent  ruin.     Every  man 
must  now  do  according  to  bis  conscience ;  where- 
fore if  you,  which  God  forbid,  should  not  do  your 

^   •  RiiihworUi.—Someri^a  Tracts.— Bymer. 


duties  in  contributing  what  this  state  at  this  time 
needs,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  use 
those  other  means  which  God  has  put  into  my 
hands  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  other  men 
may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose.  Take  not  this  as  a 
threatening  (I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my 
equals),  but  as  an  admonition  from  him  that,  bo^ 
out  of  nature  and  duty,  hath  most  care  of  your 
preservation  and  prosperities."* 

The  Commons  had  not  met  to  threaten ;  they 
were  cool  and  collected,  and  did  not  even  lose 
temper  at  this  irritating  speech,  or  the  more  biting 
harangue  of  the  lord  keeper,  who  told  them  that 
the  king  had  chosen  a  parliamentary  way  to  obtain 
supplies,  not  as  the  only  way,  but  as  the  fittest; 
not  because  he  was  destitute  of  other  means,  but 
because  this  was  most  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of 
his  own  most  gracious  disposition.     *^  If  this  be 
deferred,"  cried  this  precious  politician,  "  neces- 
sity and  the  sword  may  make  way  for  others. 
Remember  his  majesty's  admonition ;  I  say  re- 
member it !"     Here  was  threatening  enough ;  but 
the  House  maintained  its  composure,  and,  without 
invective  or  much  delay,  resolved  to  grant  five  sub- 
sidies, and  agreed  that  the  whole  should  be  paid 
within  the  year;  but  they  also  resolved  that  the 
king  should  not  have  this  money  until  be  formally 
recognised  some  of  the  most  sacred  rights   of  the 
people,  and  gave  a  solemn  pledge  for  the  redress 
of  grievances.     ^  It  will  in  us  be  wrong  done  to 
ourselves,  to  our  posterity,  to  our  consciences,  if 
we  forego  this  just  claim  and  pretension,"  said  Sir 
Francis  Seymour.    "  We  must  vindicate — what  ?" 
said   Sir  Thomas   Wentworth — "  New  things? 
No ;  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  libertiea,  by  re- 
inforcing the  laws  enacted  by  our  ancestors, — ^by 
setting  such  a  stamp  upon  them  that  no  licentious 
spirit  shall  dare  henceforth  to  invade  them.     And 
shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a  parliament? 
No,  our  desires  are  modest  and  just.     I   speak 
both  for  the  interests  of  king  and  people.     If  we 
enjoy  not  these  rights,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  relieve  him.     Let  us  never,  therefore,  doubt  a 
favourable  reception.''     Coke,  more  vigorous  than 
ever,  because  more  patriotic,  invoked  the  ancient 
laws,  and  made  several  effective  speeches  against 
farced  loans  and  irregular  imprisonments.     Other 
members  spoke  well  and  at  large  upon  the  recent 
abuses  of   billeting  soldiers,  raising  money  by 
loans,  by  benevolences,  and  privy  seals ;    **  and, 
what  was  too  fresh  in  memory,  the  imprisonment 
of  certain  gentlemen  who  refused  to  lend,  and, 
afterwards  bringing  their  habeas  corpus^   were, 
nevertheless,  remanded  to  prison.''t     In  vain  one 
court  member  bade  them  take  heed  of  distrusting 
the  king,  who  was  young  and  vigorous,  and  did 
these  and  the  like  things  out  of  necessity ;  in  vain 
another  spoke  of  the  king's  goodness  being  nest 
only  to  that  of  God ;  the  Commons  would  not  be 
moved  a  hair's  breadth  from  their  purpose.     ^'  Let 
us  work  while  we  have  time,"  cried  Coke ;  **  I  am 
absolutely  for  giving  supply  to  his  majesty,    but 

•  Jounials.— Pari  Hiit.-»Biithwoith.  t  Pari.  Hlal. 
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yet  with  some  caation.  Let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selTes.  Who  will  give  Bubaidies  if  the  king  may 
impose  what  he  will  ?  I  know  he  is  a  religious 
king,  free  from  personal  vices ;  but  he  deals  with 
other  men's  hands,  and  sees  with  other  men's 
eyes."  Even  Secretary  Coke  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  the  granting  of  supplies  and  the  redress 
of  grievances  ought  to  go  hand-in-hand.  On  the 
8tb  day  of  May  &e  Commons  passed  the  followiDg 
resolutions,  without  a  dissentient  voice: — "  1.  That 
no  freeman  ought  to  be  committed,  or  detained  in 
prison,  or  otherways  restrained,  by  command  of 
the  king,  or  the  privy  council,  or  any  other ;  un- 
less some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detainer,  or 
restraint,  be  expressed,  for  which,  by  law,  he 
ought  to  be  committed,  detained,  or  restrained. 

2.  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man  that  is 
committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  re- 
strained, by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  privy 
council,  or  any  other;    he    praying  the  same. 

3.  That  if  a  freeman  be  committed  or  detained  in 
prison,  or  otherwise  restrained,  by  command  of 
the  king,  privy  council,  or  any  other,  no  cause  of 
such  commitment,  &c.,  being  expressed ;  and,  the 
same  be  returned  upon  an  habeas  corptts  granted 
for  the  said  party,  that  then  he  ought  to  be  deli- 
vered or  bailed.  4.  That  the  ancient  and  un- 
doubted right  of  every  freeman  is,  that  he  hath  a 
full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods  and  estate ; 
and  that  no  tax,  tallage,  loan,  benevolence,  or 
other  like  chaises,  ought  to  be  commanded,  or 
Icried  by  the  king  or  his  ministers,  without  com- 
mon assent  of  parliament."*  The  Lords  were  not 
altogether  prepared  to  second  the  Commons  ;  the 
king  was  determined  to  cling  to  the  prerogatives 
or  abuses  of  his  predecessors ;  and,  above  all,  to 
that  particular  practice  by  which,  at  his  own  will, 
he  sent  the  subject  to  a  prison  without  assigning 
cause,  or  bringing  him  to  a  fair  trial ;  and,  though 
csger  for  the  five  subsidies,  which  he  must  have 
well  known  he  could  not  get  without  gratifying  the 
Commons,  Charles  let  his  intentions  appear 
broadly  though  a  very  thin  and  transparent  veil 
of  compliment  and  cajolery.  Buckingham  also 
did  infinite  mischief  to  his  cause,  by  an  imperti- 
nent interference,  which  was  denounced  in  the 
Commons  by  Sir  John  EHot.  "  1  know  not," 
nid  £Uot,  **  by  what  fatality  or  importunity  it 
has  crept  in,  but  I  observe,  in  the  close  of  Mr.  Se- 
cretary's relation,  mention  made  of  another  in  ad- 
dition to  his  majesty ;  and  that  which  hath  been 
formerly  a  matter  of  complaint  I  find  here  still — ^a 
mixture  with  his  majesty,  not  only  in  business, 
but  in  name.  I^t  me  beseech  you,  Sir,  let  no 
man  hereafter  within  these  walls  take  this  boldness 
to  introduce  it."  Meanwhile  the  mighty  stream 
rolled  onward  in  its  resistless  course.  After  some 
conferences  with  the  Lords,  who  were  as  anxious 
fts  themselves  to  put  an  end  at  least  to  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  the  Commons,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  prayed  the  king's  assent  to  the  celebrated 
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•*  Petition  op  Right.*'  They  humbly  showed 
to  his  majesty  that,  by  the  statute  made  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  commonly  called  Sla^ 
iutum  de  Tallagio  non  concedendo^  no  tallage  or 
aid  could  be  levied  by  the  king  without  consent 
of  parliament;  that,  by  authority  of  parliament, 
holden  in  the  25th  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  ic 
was  declared  and  enacted,  that  from  thenceforth  no 
person  should  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to 
the  king — such  loans  being  againi^t  reason  and  the 
franchises  of  the  laud.  *'  And,"  continued  the 
petition,  "  by  other  laws  of  this  realm,  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  none  should  be  charged,  by  any  charge 
or  imposition  called  a  benevolence,  nor  by  such 
like  charge;  by  which  the  statutes  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm,  your  subj°cts  have  inherited  this  free- 
dom, that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  contri- 
bute to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge, 
not  set  by  common  consent  in  parliament :  yet, 
nevertheless,  of  late,  divers  commissions,  directed 
to  sundry  commissioners,  in  several  counties,  with 
instructions,  have  issued,  by  pietext  whereof  your 
people  have  been  in  divers  places  Si^sembled, 
and  required  to  lend  certain  sums  of  money 
unto  your  majesty,  and  many  of  them,  upon 
their  refusal  so  to  do,  have  had  an  unlawful  oath 
administered  unto  them,  not  warrantable  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  have  been 
constrained  to  become  bound  to  make  appearance 
and  give  attendance  before  your  privy  council,  and 
in  other  places ;  and  others  of  them  have  there- 
fore been  imprisoned,  confined,  and  sundry  other 
ways  molested  and  disquieted:  and  divers  other 
charges  have  been  laid  and  levied  upon  your 
people  in  several  counties,  by  lords  lieutenants, 
deputy  lieutenants,  com missidbers  for  musters,  jus- 
tices of  peace,  and  others,  by  command  or  direction 
from  your  majesty  or  your  privy  council,  against 
the  laws  and  free  customs  of  this  realm."  Then, 
invoking  Magna  Charta,  the  Commons  declared, 
that,  by  that  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  enacted,  that  no  freeman  should  iufftt 
in  person  or  property,  be  imprisoned,  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  but  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  *•  Nevertheless,*'  they  continued,  "  against 
the  tenor  of  the  said  statutes,  and  other  the  good 
laws  and  statutes  of  your  realm,  to  that  end  pro- 
vided, divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been 
imprisoned,  without  any  cause  showed ;  and  when, 
for  their  deliverance,  they  were  brought  before 
your  justices,  by  your  majesty's  writs  of  habeas 
corpuSf  there  to  undergo  and  receive,  as  the  court 
should  order,  and  their  keepers  commanded  to 
certify  the  causes  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  was 
certified,  but  that  they  were  detained  by  your  ma- 
jesty's special  command,  signified  by  Uie  lords  of 
your  privy  council ;  and  yet  were  returned  back 
to  several  prisons,  without  being  charged  with  any- 
thing, to  which  they  might  make  answer  by  due 
process  of  law."  They  next  recited  how  of  late 
great  companies  of  soldiers  and  mariners  had  been 
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diapened  through  the  coimtiea  and  billeted  in  the 
pi'Wate  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  to  their  great 
grievance  and  vexation,  and  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  this  realm.  And  Siey  then  proceeded 
to  make  their  complaint  against  martial  law,  which 
had  been  introduced,  ostensibly  at  least,  to  check 
the  excesses  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  conti- 
nental wars.  They  told  the  king,  that,  by  the  said 
great  charter  and  other  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
his  realm,  no  man  ought  to  be  'condemned  to  death 
except  by  the  laws  established.  **  Nevertheless," 
they  added,'  ^*  of  late,  divers  commissions  under 
your  majesty's  great  seal  have  issued  forth,  by 
which  certain  persons  have  been  assigned  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  with  power  and  authority  to 
proceed,  within  the  land,  according  to  the  justice 
of  martial  law,  against  such  soldiers  and  mariners, 
or  other  dissolute  persons  joining  with  them,  as 
should  commit  any  murder,  robbery,  felony,  mu- 
tiny, or  other  outrage  or  misdemeanor  whatsoever ; 
and,  by  such  summary  course  or  order  as  is  agree- 
able to  martial  law,  and  is  used,  in  armies  in  time 
of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
such  offenders,  and  them  to  cause  to  be  executed 
and  put  to  death,  according  to  the  law  martial ;  by 
pretext  whereof,  some  of  your  majesty's  subjects 
have  been,  by  some  of  the  said  commissioners,  put 
to  death,  when  and  where,  if  by  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  land  they  had  deserved  death,  by  the 
same  laws  and  statutes  also  they  might,  and  by  no 
other  ought  to,  have  been  adjudged  and  executed ; 
and,  also,  sundry  grievous  offeuder8,'by  colour 
thereof  claiming  an  exemption,  have  escaped  the 
punishment  due  to  them  by  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  this  your  realm,  by  reason  that  divers  of  your 
officers  and  ministers  of  justice  have  unjustly  re- 
fused, or  forborne  to  proceed  against  such  offenders, 
according  to  the  same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  pre- 
tence that  the  said  offenders  were  punishable  only 
by  martial  law,  and  by  authority  of  such  com- 
missions as  aforesaid;  which  commissions,  and 
all  others  of  like  nature  are  wholly  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  said  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your 
realm."  In  the  end,  they  prayed  that  all  these 
proceedings  and  practices  should  cease,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Charles,  who  would 
fain  have  avoided  committing  himself  by  any  di- 
rect answer, — who  was  averse  to  the  surrender  of 
the  smallest  portion  of  what  he  considered  his  pre- 
rogative, but  who  was  gasping  for  the  subsidies, — 
returned  this  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right : 
**  The  king  willeth,  that  right  be  done  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm ;  and  that 
the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execution,  that  his  sub- 
jects may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrongs 
or  oppressions,  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and 
liberties,  to  die  preservation  whereof  he  holds 
himself,  in  conscience,  as  well  obliged,  as  of  his 
own  prerogative."* 

To  have  remained  satisfied  with  a  stinted  and 
indirect  assurance  like  this  would  have  been  Uie 

•  7oiltt]i.*FiiL  BitU 


act  of  imbeciles  or  cowards.  The  Comnums^  who 
felt  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  they  had  taken 
in  hand,  and  the  consciousnesB  of  their  own  great 

Sower,  not  only  were  not  contented,  but  were  in- 
ignant.  And  Charles  added  fuel  to  the  flames 
by  sending  a  mess(4$e  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
intention  of  proroguing  parliament  on  the  1 1th  of 
June.  This  message  was  delivered  on  the  5th  of 
June,  and  on  the  following  day  the  king  repeated 
it,  accompanied  with  a  harsh  command  not  to 
censure,  or  enter  upon  any  new  business  which 
might  lead  to  the  censuring  or  aspersion  of^  any  of 
the  officers  of  his  government.  The  anger  of  the 
Commons  was  expressed  in  eloquent  language, 
mingled  with,  but  scarcely  softened  by,  the  rdi- 
gious  feeling.  Several  members  said  that  the  sin- 
ful state  of  the  nation  went  to  defeat  the  glorious 
hopes  they  had  entertained.  "  I  perceive,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Robert  Philips, ''  that  towards  God 
and  towards  man,  there  is  little  hope,  after  our 
humble  and  careful  endeavours,  seeing  our  sins 
are  many  and  so  great.  I  consider  my  own  in- 
firmities, and  if  ever  my  passions  were  wrought 
upon,  it  is  now.  This  message  stirs  me  up ;  espe- 
cially when  I  remember  with  what  moderation  we 
have  proceeded."  Sir  John  Eliot  continued  in 
the  same  religious  strain : — ^**  Our  sins,"  said  he, 
**  are  so  exceeding  great,  that  unless  we  speedily 
turn  to  God,  God  will  remove  himself  farther  from 
us.  Ye  know  withwhat  affection  and  int^;rity  we 
have  proceeded  hitherto  to  have  gained  his  ma- 
jesty's heart ;  and,  out  of  the  necessity  of  our 
duty,  were  brought  to  that  course  we  were  in :  I 
doubt,  a  misrepresentation  to  his  majesty  bath 
drawn  this  mark  of  his  displeasure  upon  us.  I 
observe  in  the  message,  amongst  other  sad  parti- 
culars, it  is  conceived  that  we  were  about  to  lay 
some  aspersions  on  tlie  government.  Give  me 
leave  to  protest,  that  so  clear  were  our  intentions, 
that  we  desire  only  to  vindicate  those  dishonours 
to  our  king  and  country.  It  is  said  also  as  if  we 
cast  some  aspersions  on  his  majesty's  ministeis : 
I   am  confident  no  minister,  how  dear  aoever, 

can "     Here  Finch,  the  courtly  Speaker  of 

the  House,  started  up  from  his  chair,  and,  ap- 
prehending that  Sir  John  intended  to  fall  upou 
the  duke,  said,  witli  tears  in  his  eyes,  ^*  There  is 
a  command  laid  upon  me  to  interrupt  any  that 
should  go  about  to  lay  an  aspersion  on  the  minis- 
ters of  state."  Upon  this.  Sir  John  sat  down,  and 
there  was  silence  for  a  while.  Then  Sir  D.  Digges 
said,  **  Unless  we  may  speak  of  these  things  in 
parliament,  let  us  arise  and  begone,  or  sit  stiU  and 
do  nothing."  And  hereupon  there  was  another 
deep  silence  for  a  while,  wnich  was  at  last  broken 
by  Sir  N.  Rich,  who  said,  "  We  must  now  speak, 
or  for  ever  hold  our  peace ;  for  us  to  be  silent, 
when  king  and  kingdom  are  in  this  calamity,  is 
not  fit.  The  question  is,  whether  we  shall  secure 
ourselves  by  silence,  yea  or  no. .  . .  Let  us  go  to  the 
Lords,  and  show  our  dangers,  that  we  may  then 
go  to  the  king  together,  with  our  representation 
dxereof."    After  some  more  members  had  spoken 
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to  the  same  efiect,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee^  to  consider  what  was  fit  to  be  done  for 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  declared  that  no 
man  should  leave  his  seat  under  pain  of  being 
sent  to  the  Tower.  But  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair  he  desired  leave  to  go  forth  ror  half  an 
hour.  The  permission  was  granted,  and  Finch 
hurried  to  the  king.  The  heat  increased  on  his 
departure.  Mr.  Kirton,  taking  care  to  preftice  his 
remarks  with  the  assertion  that  the  king  was  as 
good  a  prince  as  ever  reigned,  said,  "  That  it  was 
time  to  find  out  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth 
who  had  so  prevailed  with  him,  and  then  he 
doubted  not  but  God  would  send  them  hearts, 
hands,  and  swords,  to  cut  all  their  throats.'*  And 
he  added,  that  for  the  Speaker  to  desire  to  leave 
the  House  as  he  had  done  was  a  thing  never  heard 
of  before,  and  which  he  feared  was  ominous. 
Soon  after  this  outbreak  old  Coke  rose  and  said, 
*'  We  have  dealt  with  that  duty  and  moderation 
that  never  was  the  like,  after  such  a  violation  of 
the  hberties  of  the  subject.  Let  us  take  this  to 
heart.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  had  parlia- 
ment any  doubt  as  to  naming  men  that  misled  the 
king?  They  accused  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's 
son,  Lord  I^atimer,  and  Lord  Nevil,  formisad- 
visine  the  king,  and  they  went  to  the  Tower  for 
it.  And  now,  when  there  is  such  a  downfall  of 
the  state,  shall  we  hold  our  tongues?  ....  And 
why  may  we  not  name  those  who  are  the  cause  of 
all  our  evils?  ....  Let  us  palliate  no  longer:  if 
we  do,  God  will  not  prosper  us.  I  think  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  is  the  cause,  and  till  the 
king  be  informed  thereof,  we  shall  never  go  out 
with  honour,  nor  sit  with  honour  here.  That  man 
is  the  grievance  of  grievances ;  let  us  set  do^ii  the 
causes  of  all  our  disasters,  and  they  will  all  reflect 
upon  him.  As  for  going  to  the  Lords,  that  is  not 
viaregia:  our  liberties  are  now  impeached;  we 
are  deeply  concerned  :  it  is  not  via  regia^  for  the 
Lords  are  not  participant  with  our  liberties.  It 
is  not  the  king  but  the  duke  [a  great  cry  of 
*  Tis  he,  'tis  he ! ']  that  saith,  we  require  you 
not  to  meddle  with  state  government,  or  the  mi- 
nisters thereof.  Did  not  his  majesty,  when  prince, 
attend  the  Upper  House,  in  our  prosecution  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Middlesex?"  This  last  argument  was  overwhelm- 
ing, and  Charles  had  felt  the  whole  force  of  it 
before  now.  Other  members  accused  the  duke  of 
treachery  and  incapacity  as  high-admiral  and 
gcneral-in-chief ; — as  an  encourager  and  employer 
of  Papists, — as  an  enemy,  not  only  to  his  country, 
hut  to  all  Christendom ;  and  Sir  Robert  Philips 
complained  that  his  majesty,  to  their  great  misfor- 
tunes, had  been  led  to  answer  their  petition  by 
dark  oracles.  Selden  rose  up  and  proposed  a  de- 
claration under  four  heads : — **^  1.  To  express  the 
House's  dutiful  carriage  towards  his  majesty. 
2.  To  tender  our  liberties  that  are  violated.  3.  To 
jnesent  what  the  purpose  of  the  House  was  to  have 
dealt  in.  4*  That  that  great  person  (the  duke), 
fearing  himself  to  be  questioned,  doth  interpose 


and  cause  this  distraction."  **  All  this  time," 
continued  the  learned  orator,  *'  all  this  time  we 
have  cast  a  mantle  over  what  was  done  last  par- 
liament ;  but  now,  being  driven  again  to  look  to 
that  man,  let  us  proceed  with  that  which  was  then 
well  begun;  and  let  us  renew  the  charge  that 
was  made  last  parliament  against  him,  to  which, 
in  sooth,  he  made  an  answer,  but  so  insufficient,  that 
we  might  demand  judgment  upon  that  very  answer 
only."  At  this  critical  moment.  Finch,  the  Speaker, 
coming  in  breathless  haste  from  the  king,  told 
them  that  his  majesty's  commands  were,  that  thc^ 
should  adjourn  till  the  next  morning,  and  that  all 
committees  should  cease  in  the  mean  time.  The 
House  quietly  adjourned.  When  they  met  on  the 
morrow,  the  Speaker  endeavoured  to  excuse  hia 
conduct  in  going  to  the  king,  whereby  he  hoped 
he  had  done  nothing,  nor  m^le  any  representation 
to  his  majesty,  ^but  what  was  for  Uie  honour  and 
service  of  the  House.  "  May  my  tongue,"  said 
he,  "  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ere  I  speak 
to  the  disadvantage  of  any  member  of  this  House." 
After  this  adjuration  heaelivered  a  second  message 
from  the  king,  declaring  that  his  majestv  had  no 
intention  or  meaning  of  barring  them  nrom  what 
had  been  their  right,  but  only  wished  to  avoid  all 
scandals  on  his  council  and  actions  |past,  and  that 
his  ministers  might  not  be  taxed ;  and  that  no  such 
"particulars  should  be  entered  upon  as  would  require 
a  longer  time  for  consideration  than  what  he  had 
prefixed,  and 'still  resolved  to  hold,  for  the  sittins 
of  this  parliament.  His  majesty,  moreover,  said 
that  he  hoped  that  all  Christendom  might  have  to 
take  notice  of  a  "  sweet  parting"  between  him  and 
his  people,  and  then  he  would  not  be  long  in  having 
another  meeting  with  them,  when  they  might  talk 
of  their  grievances  at  their  leisure  and  convenience. 
The  Commons  denied  any  intention  of  taxing  the 
king,  but  they  re-asserted  their  right  of  examming 
his  ministers.*  On  the  next  day  they  went  into 
committee,  and  examined  Burlemachi,  a  foreign 
speculator,  who  had  obtained  a  warrant  under  me 
privy  seal,  and,  as  he  confessed  before  the  com- 
mittee, 30,000/.  for  the  hiring  and  bringing  over 
troops  of  German  horsct  One  thousand  of  these 
mercenaries  were  already  levied  and  armed,  and 
waiting  for  transports  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
**  The  intent  of  bringing  over  these  German  horse," 
exclaimed  one  of  Uie  members,  *'  is  to  cut  our 
throats,  or  else  to  keep  us  at  their  obedience." 
Mr.  Windham  said  that  twelve  of  the  German 
commanders  had  already  arrived,  and  had  been 
seen  in  St  Paul's.  Burlemachi,  however,  asserted 
that  the  order  for  the  dnbarkation  of  these  troopa 

•  KoUm  beiiiE  talMO  of  Mr.  Klrtoa's  tpowh, "  That  he  hoped  ttey 
h«d  all  hearu,  haaiU,  and  swonb  to  cat  tiie  throats  of  the  enemm 
to  the  king  and  fttatet"  that  espreeelon  being  this  day  called  in  qoea- 
Uon,  it  waa  molved.  *  That  therein  he  had  mM  notliing  beyond  the 
bonnde  of  duty  and  aUegiance ;  and  that  thfy  all  eoneorred  with  him 
theiein."— Joemolt. 

t  In  this  ftnce  one  Delbier  was  to  be  employed,  8ir  John  ICaxnard 
said  that  *'  Dalbfer  was  the  only  eanse  of  the  orerthrow  of  our  army 
at  the  IsleofRbe.  he  being  an  engineer;  and  boasted  that  It  was  hu 
doing  that  got  the  Freneh  so  cheap  a  Tietory  over  the  Kngiish.  and 
that  they  might  thank  him  for  it :  ttierslhre  this  MIov.  being  a 
stranger  and  a  iaggler»  is  deemed  U  anflt  man  to  be  a  oommandet 
in  our  Ungdom.'^-/^n'(i  Aftf.j 
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had  been  countermandiBd.  At  the  saxne  time  the 
House  fell  upon  a  new  project  of  excise,  copied 
apparently  after  the  Dutch  excise,  and  intended  to 
be  levied,  aa  heretofore,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament. It  was  confessed  by  Williamson,  clerk 
of  the  crown,  that  this  business  was  actually  in  the 
lord  keeper's  hands,  and  under  the  broad  seal ; 
whereupon  it  was  agreed,  "  That  if  any  member  of 
the  House  knew  anything  touching  the  excise  that 
should  be  set  upon  native  commodities  in  this 
realm,  and  did  hold  his  peace,  he  should  *  be 
voted  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  no  true  English- 
man." 

The  Lords  joined  the  Commons  in  petitioning 
the  king  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  On  the  same  day,  at  four 
o'clock,  Charles,  having  come  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  told  them  that  he  had  thought  that  the 
answer  already  given  was  full  and  satisfactory ; 
but  that  to  avoid  all  ambiguous  interpretations, 
and  to  show  them  that  there  was  no  doubleness  in 
his  meaning,  he  was  willing  to  pleasure  them  as 
well  in  words  as  in  substance.  "  Read  your  peti- 
tion," said  he,  ^'  and  you  shall  have  such  an  answer 
as  I  am  sure  will  please  you."  The  petition  was 
then  read,  and  the  clerk  of  parliament  gave  the 
royal  assent  in  the  usual  old  Norman  form, — 
"  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desirS.***  Then 
Charles  further  said,  "  This,  I  am  sure,  is  fall ; 

yet  no  more  than  I  meant  in  my  first  answer 

You  neither  mean  nor  can  hurt  my  preroga- 
tive. I  assure  you  that  my  maxim  is,  that  the 
people's  liberties  strengthen  the  king's  prerogative, 
and  that  the  king's  prerogative  is  to  defend  the 
people's  liberties.  You  see,  now,  how  ready  I 
have  showed  myself  to  satisfy  your  demands,  so 
that  I  have  done  my  part ;  wherefore,  if  this  par- 
liament hath  not  a  happy  conclusion,  the  sin  is 
yours — I  am  free  of  it."  Thus,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  which  conBrmed  some  of  the  most  sacred 
clauses  of  Magna  Charta,  became  one  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm,— one  of  the  great  victories 
obtained  over  the  arbitrary  principle,  not  by  blood, 
but  by  money,  or  the  timely  withholding  of  it. 
Three  days  after — on  the  10th  of  June — the  king, 
still  further  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  to  hurry  the 
supplies,  assured  the  Commons,  by  Sir  Humphrey 
May,  that  he  was  pleased  that  Uieir  Petition  of 
Right,  with  his  answer,  should  be  not  only  recorded 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  also  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Westminster:  and,  further,  that  his 
pleasure  was,  that  it  should  be  printed  for  his 
honour  and  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  his 
people;  and  that  the  Commons  should  proceed 
cheerfully  to  settle  business  for  the  good  and  refor- 
mation of  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  12th  of 
June  the  Commons  passed  the  bill  for  granting  the 
five  subsidies;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  desired 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  new  commission  of  excise,  and 
demanded  that  it  should  be  cancelled,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Petition  of 

•  **  Let  Tight  be  done  m  deeind.'' 


Right.  Charles  made  haste  to  cancel  it,  taking 
care,  however,  to  state  that  this  was  done  because 
the  granting  of  the  subsidies  had  rendered  unne- 
cessary that  mode  of  raising  money. 

After  obtaining  judgment  from  the  Lords  upon 
Dr.  Mainwaring,  and  animadverting  on  the  con- 
duct of  Laud  in  licensing  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  unconstitutional  sermons,  and  en- 
tertaining designs  contrary  to  the  independence 
and  conscience  of  the  people,*  the  Commons  fell 
again  upon  Buckingham,  and  voted  a  long  and 
formidable  remonstrance  against  him,  which  was 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  speaker.  On 
that  same  day  the  duke  complained  to  the  Lords 
of  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  who  had  at- 
tributed to  him  a  disrespectful  speechf  which  he 
had  never  made;  and  he  moved  that  the  said 
member  should  be  called  upon  to  justify  himself, 
and  his  Grace  heard  against  him.  The  Lords, 
considering  this  complaint,  ordered  ^'That  the 
duke  should  be  left  to  himself  to  do  therein  &s  he 
thought  proper."  He  protested,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  had  never  had  the  words  imputed  to  him 
so  much  as  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  Lords  ordered 
this  protestation  to  be  entered  on  their  Journals.} 
The  Commons  took  up  the  tonnage  and  poundage 
bill,  with  the  intention  of  passing  it  for  one  year, 
preceded,  however,  by  a  remonstrance  against  the 
levying  of  the  duties,  as  Charles  had  done,  without 
their  consent.  Before  the  bill  was  passed,  and 
while  the  clerk  was  reading  this  remonstrance,  they 
were  summoned  by  the  king  to  attend  him  in  the 
HousQ  of  Lords  at  an  early  hour.  His  majesty 
had  come  down  unexpectedly  to  the  Upper  House, 
and  neither  he  nor  the  Lords  had  had  time  to  robe 
themselves  when  the  Commons  appeared  with 
their  speaker  at  their  head.  However,  Charles, 
unrobed  as  he  was,  but  seated  on  the  throne,  ad- 
dressed the  following  speech  to  the  two  Houses, 
clinging,  as  it  will  be  seen,  with  the  most  tenacious 
grasp  to  his  old  notions  of  prerogative : — "  It  may 
seem  strange,"  said  he,  "  that  1  come  so  suddenly 
to  end  this  session.  Before  I  give  my  assent  to 
the  bills,  I  will  tell  you  the  cause,  though  I  must 
avow  that  I  owe  the  account  of  my  actions  to  God 
alone.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that,  a  while  ago, 
the  House  of  Commons  gave  me  a  remonstrance, 
how  acceptable  every  man  may  judge,  and,  for  the 
merit  of  it,  I  will  not  call  that  in  question,  for  I 
am  sure  no  wise  man  can  justify  it.  Now,  since  I 
am  truly  informed  that  a  second  remonstrance  is 
preparing  for  me,  to  take  away  the  profit  of  my 
tonnage  and  poundage,  one  of  the  chief  mainte- 
nances of  my  crown,  by  alleging  I  have  given 
away  my  right  thereto  by  my  answer  to  your  peti- 

*  Neile,  Bishop  of  Wiachestar.  w«s'*'caiipled  with'tAod.  and 
accused  of  AnninianiBm.  as  u  damnable  and  alaTe-makiog  heresy. 

f  UucklnKham'a  speech,  delivered  at  hit  own  table,  was.  or  was 
said  to  be,  *'Tush  1  it  makes  no  matter  what  the  commons  or  parlia- 
ment doth;  for,  without  my  leave  and  authority,  they  shall  not  be 
bale  to  touch  the  hair  of  a  dofp." 

t  According  to  Whitelock,  Bnckinsham  also  "  changed  one  MelTil, 
a  Scotchman,  for  sayiuK  that  hf>,  the  duke,  intended  to  put  th^  kin^ 
upon  a  war  against  the  commonalty.  with|  the  asaistaoee  of  Scotland 
and  the  like,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbory^ad  poisoned  Prince 
Henry  by  his  iuUgatioii.*'— IfeaMrialf . 
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tioD,  this  is  BO  prejudicial  to  me^  that  I  am  forced  to 
end  this  session  some  few  hours  before  I  meant, 
being  not  willing  to  receive  any  more  remonstrances 
to  which  I  must  give  a  harsh  answer.  And  since 
I  see  that  even  the  House  of  Commons  begins 
already  to  make  false  constructions  of  what  I 
granted  in  your  petition,  lest  it  be  worse  interpreted 
in  the  country,  I  will  now  make  a  declaration  con- 
cerning the  true  intent  thereof.  The  profession  of 
both  Houses,  in  the  time  of  harmonizing  this  peti- 
tion, was  no  way  to  trench  upon  my  prerogative, 
saying  they  had  neither  intention  nor  power  to  hurt 
it  Therefore  it  must  needs  be  conceived  that  I 
have  granted  no  new,  but  only  confirmed  the 
ancient,  liberties  of  my  subjects.  Yet,  to  show  tlie 
clearness  of  my  intentions,  that  I  neither  repent 
nor  mean  to  recede  from  anything  I  have  pro- 
mised you,  I  do  here  declare  myself,  that  those 
things  which  have  been  done,  whereby  many  have 
had  some  cause  to  expect  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  trenched  upon,  which,  indeed,  was  the 
first  and  true  ground  of  the  petition,  shall  not  here- 
after be  drawn  into  example  for  your  prejudice ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  word  of  a  king, 
ye  shall  not  have  the  like  cause  to  complain. 
But  as  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  is  a  thing  I 
cannot  want,  and  was  never  intended  by  you  to 
ask,  nor  meant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant  To 
conclude,  I  command  you  all  that  are  here  to  take 
notice  of  what  I  have  spoken  at  this  time  to  be 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  what  I  granted  you 
in  your  petition ;  but  especially  you,  my  lords  the 
judges,  for  to  you  only,  under  me,  belongs  the  in- 
terpretation of  laws ;  for  none  of  the  houses  of  par- 
hament,  either  joint  or  separate  (what  new  doctrine 
soever  may  be  raised),  have  any  power  either  to 
make  or  declare  a  law  without  my  consent."  It 
is  undeniable  that,  by  this  abrupt  prorogation  while 
so  great  a  matter  as  tonnage  and  poundage  was 
still  unsettled,  the  king  returned  upon  his  late 
footsteps,  and  dissipated  what  little  hopes  might 
have  arisen  irom  his  tardy  assent  to  the  Petition 
of  Right.*  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  how 
frequently  Charles  pursued  the  same  retrograde 
course, — -how  constantly  he  grudged  the  smallest 
concession, — ^how  eager  he  was  to  avail  himself  of 
any  subterfuge  by  which  he  might  escape  the 
bonds  of  his  pledged  word.  It  was  thus  that 
the  nation,  which  began  by  doubting  his  sin- 
cerity, ended  in  disbelieving  his  most  solemn 
assurances.  Charles,  moreover,  had  another  dan- 
gerous practice,  which  was,  to  hasten  to  honour  the 
men  marked  with  the  reprobation  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thus,  one  of  his  first  acts  after  this 
prorogation  was  to  translate  the  obnoxious  Laud 
from  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  that  of  London. 
Laud  testified  his  gratitude  to  the  court  by  drawing 
up  a  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Commons. 

Before  Buckingham  began  his  inglorious  retreat 

from  Rhd,  the  city  of  Rochelle  was  invested  by  a 

royalist  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 

Angoulftme  and  Buckingham's  quondam  friend 

*  HiiUm,  Coiut.iHis(.;;; 


Marshal  Bassompierre.  Although  he  had  incited 
them  to  take  up  arms,  Buckingham  sailed  away 
without  throwing  into  the  place  the  corn  and  pro- 
visions which  he  had  promised,  and  which  the 
Rochellers  greatly  needed.*  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  had  set  his  whole  soul  upon  reducing  this 
last  stronghold  of  the  French  Protestants,  made 
immense  preparations  for  pressing  the  siege,  and 
induced  Louis  XIII.  to  go  thither  in  person  to 
excite  the  zeal  of  his  numerous  troops.  The  king 
soon  grew  tired  of  the  tedious  operations,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris :  but  Richelieu,  a  better  soldier 
than  priest,  remained  upon  the  spot,  and  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  the  celebrated  dyke, 
which  was  compared  to  the  works  raised  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  for  the  reduction  of  old  Tyre. 

The  Rochellers  clamoured  for  succour  where 
succour  was  due ;  the  English  people  were  much 
animated  by  religious  sympathy ;  Charles  was  dis- 
posed to  assist  them,  and  Buckingham  was  burning 
to  retrieve  his  honours  and  humble  t^e  French 
court.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  another  expedition,  and  the 
vote  of  the  five  subsidies  might  have  enabled  the 
king  to  do  more  than  was  really  done.  But  the 
nation  was  vexed  with  rumours  of  some  new  in- 
trigues set  on  foot  between  the  French  queen  and 
the  English  favourite,  and  they  might  well  doubt 
the  result  of  any  warlike  enterprise  that  was  to  be 
conducted  by  so  incapable  a  commander  as  Buck- 
ingham. The  people  of  London  had  continued  to 
express  their  detestation  of  this  man,  and  their 
fury  had  broken  out  in  one  dark  act,  unusual  to  an 
English  rabble  even  in  the  worst  times  of  excite- 
ment. On  the  day  on  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  pronounced  the  duke  to  be  the  curse  of 
the  nation,  they  barbarously  murdered,  in  the 
streets  of  London,  Dr.  Lambe,  his  physician,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  a  principal  part  in  his  evil 
counsels.!  They  then  made  a  doggrel  distich, 
which  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  some  of  the 
bloody  rhymes  of  a  more  recent,  but  not  English, 
revolution : — 

Let  Charles  and  George  do  what  they  can. 
The  duke  thaU  die  like  Dr.  Lamb.) 

A  few  days  after  the  murder  of  Lambe  a  label 
was  stuck  upon  a  post  in  Coleman-street,  which 
ran  thus  : — "  Who  rules  the  kingdom  ? — The 
king.  Who  rules  the  king?— The  duke.  Who 
rules  the  duke  ?  The  devil."§  On  the  Wednes- 
day of  the  following  week  •'his  majesty  went  with 
the  duke  (taking  him  into  his  own  coach,  and  so 
riding  through  the  city,  as  it  were  to  grace  him) 

•  Lee  Larmei  de  L'Angleterre.  

t  **  Dr.  Lambe  was  »Fi  upon  in  tlie  streete  by  the  rabble,  and 
caUed  witrh,  devil,  and  the  duke's  conjuror,  and  beaten  that  he  died. 
The  oooneil  wrote  U>  the  lord  mayor  to  flod  oat  and  punish  the  chief 
actors  Uierein ;  but  none  were  fomd."—fFhiUlock,  MemariaU. 

1  Rttshworth.  .         ... 

]  Meade  to  Sir  Martin  StuteviUe^"  And  it  ia  aaid."  adds  the 
news-collector,  "  that  the  libellers  there  profesa.  Let  the  duke  look  to 
it;  for  they  intend  shorUy  to  oae  him  wor»e  than  they  did  his  doctor, 
and,  if  things  be  not  shortly  reformed,  they  wiU  work  lelormation 
themselves.  At  Uie  si«ht  whereof  they  say  his  majesty  was  much 
displeased,  and  commanded  that  a  doable  gourd  abouki  be  upon  the 
watch  every  tOghk."-^  iTmfy  Bilii. 
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to  Deptfinrd,  to  see  tbe  thitw ;  where,  baying  seen 
ten  fair  ehipe  ready  riffged  for  Rochelle,  they  say 
he  uttered  these  woras  to  the  duke : — **  George, 
there  are  some  that  wish  Uiat  both  these  and  thou 
Slightest  both  perish.  But  care  not  for  them.  We 
wifi  both  perish  together,  if  thou  doest.***  After 
these  unequivocal  indications  it  scarcely  required  a 
spirit  from  the  other  world  to  intimate  that  the  life 
of  the  favourite  was  in  danger.f  But  the  gay  and 
confident  Buckingham  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  to  embark  for  Rochelle.  Upon 
Saturday,  the  23rd  of  August,  ''being  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's eve,"  writes  Howell,  •*  the  duke  did  rise  up 
in  a  well-disposed  humour  out  of  his  bed,  and  cut 
a  caper  or  two ;  and  being  ready,  and  having  been 
under  the  barber's  hand  (where  the  murderer  had 
thought  to  have  done  the  deed,  for  Jie  was  leaning 
upon  the  window  all  the  while),  he  went  to  breakfast 
attended  by  a  great  company  of  commanders,  where 
Monsieur  Soubise  came  to  him,  and  whispered  him 
in  the  ear  that  Rochelle  was  relieved :  the  duke 
seemed  to  slight  the  news,  which  made  some  think 
that  Soubise  went  away  discontented."  This  ad- 
mirable letter-writer  is  generally  well  informed  as 
to  passing  events,  but  it  should  appear  that  it  was 
Buckingham  who  attempted  to  persuade  Soubise 
that  Rochelle  was  relieved.  Soubise  knew  very 
well  that  the  place  was  not  relieved,  but  he  had 
other  grounds  for  discontentment ;  and  as  no  state 
secrets  were  kept,  as  scarcely  a  servant  of  the  king 
or  of  Buckingham  had  the  honesty  to  conceal  what 
he  could  make  money  by  disclosmg,  he  probably 
knew  that  Secretary  Carleton,  who  had  at  that 
moment  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  dispatches, 
brought  the  duke  orders  to  onen  a  correspondence 
with  Richelieu  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  Rochelle, 
and  abandon  the  French  Protestants  for  the  sake 
of  an  advantsgeous  peace  wiUi  Louis.  Besides 
Soubise,  there  were  many  refugees  about  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  they  were  seen  to  gesticulate  very  vio- 
lently in  conversbg  with  the  duke.  This  was  only 
the  habit  of  their  country  when  excited,  but  to  the 
English  it  seemed  as  if  they  threatened  his  grace 
with  actual  violence.  The  duke  left  his  chamber 
to  proceed  to  his  carriage,  which  was  in  waiting, 
adll  followed  by  the  vociferating  and  gesticu- 
lating Frenchmen.  In  the  hall  he  waa  stopped  by 
one  of  his  officers,  and  at  that  moment  he  received 
a  knife  in  his  left  breast  He  drew  forth  the 
weapon,  staggered,  and  fell;  and  died  with  the 
word  ''Villain!"  upon  his  lips.  In  the  throng 
and  confusion  no  one  saw  the  hand  that  struck  the 
mortal  blow.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  Frenchmen, 
who  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  the  fury  of  the 
duke's  attendants.  Then  some  ran  to  keep  guard 
at  the  gates,  some  to  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 
During  this  time  there  waa  a  man  who  went  into 

•  sir  Henry  EUii. 

\  Lord  CUrradon,  wlw  wu  eertalnlf  not  In  'advaaee  of  hb  afr  in 
pUkMophy.  U\\»  a  long  ttory  about  the  ghort  of  Sir  George  VlUiert, 
the  fether  of  the  doke,  appearlogUiree  Mreral  tines  to  an  offleer  in 
the  king*i  wardrobe,  in  Wiadior  Casae»  to  teU  him  to  go  to  hie  ion  and 
warn  him  that,  nnleis  he  did  lomething  to  ingratiate  himeelf  with 
the  people*  or  at  leait  to  abate  the  extreme  m  Jice  they  bore  hin,  he 


thepeopi 
ironUbe 


■affered.to  liTt  but  a  ihort  time.— AM.  iie6. 


the  kitchen  of  the  very  house  where  the  deed  wu 
done,  and  stood  there  unnoticed  of  alL  But  when 
a  multitude  of  captains  and  gentlemen  rushed  into 
the  house,  exclaiming  '^  Where  is  the  villain?— 
where  is  the  butcher  ?" — ^that  man  cslmly  came 
forth  amongst  them,  saying,  boldly,  "  I  am  the 
msn! — here  I  am!"  I'hcy  drew  their  swords, 
and  would  have  dispatched  him  on  the  spot  hut 
for  the  timely  interference  of  Secretary  Carleton, 
Sir  Thomas  Morton,  and  some  others,  who  took 
charge  of  him  till  a  guard  of  musqueteers  arrived 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  governor's  house.  The 
assassin,  who  might  most  easily  have  escaped,  had 
he  been  so  mindeid,  had  written  a  paper  to  declare 
his  motive,  imagining  that  he  must  perish  on  die 
spot,  and  leave  no  one  to  speak  for  him.  This 
paper  was  sewed  in  the  crowu  of  his  hat,  half 
within  the  lining,  and  was  to  this  effect : — "  That 
man  is  cowardly  base,  and  deserveth  not  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  or  soldier,  that  is  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  honour  of  his  God,  his 
king,  and  his  country.  Let  no  man  commend  me 
for  the  doing  of  it,  but  rather  discommend  them- 
selves  as  the  cause  of  it;  for  if  God  had  not  taken 
our  hearts  for  our  sins,  he  had  not  gone  so  long 
unpunished. — John  Felton."*. 

Mr.  John  Felton,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education,  was  no  stranger  to  many  of  the  men  and 
officers  then  collected  at  Portsmouth,  amongst 
whom  he  had  served  on  former  occasions.  He  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  employed  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  wretched  expedition  to  the  Isle 
of  Rhe,  but  had  thrown  up  his  commission  in  dis- 
gust because  he  saw  another  man  promoted  ir- 
regularly over  his  head,  and  because  he  was  re- 
fused payment  of  his  arrears.  According  to  his 
own  account,  he  was  a  zealous  Protestant:  his 
zeal  amounted  to  fanaticism.  He  was  now  thrust 
into  a  dungeon,  and  horribly  laden  with  irons,  and 
a  royal  chaplain  was  sent  to  commune  with  him. 
Felton  understood  that  this  clergyman  came  not 
merely  to  offer  ghostly  comfort,  but  to  search  him 
as  to  his  motives  and  accomplices,  and  he  said  to 
him,—**  Sir,  I  shall  be  brief :— I  killed  him  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  my  country."  The  chaplain 
replied  that  the  surgeons  gave  hopes  of  the  duke^s 
life.  "  It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Felton,  "I 
had  the  power  of  forty  men,  assisted  by  Him  that 
guided  my  hand."  The  chaplain  failed  in  his 
mission,  and  the  enthusiastic  assassin  was  con- 
veyed from  Portsmouth  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
there  to  be  examined  by  bishops  and  lords  of  the 
council.  On  his  road  he  was  greeted  with  pray^^ 
and  blessings  by  the  common  people,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  deliverer.f 

"  The  court,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  too  near 
Portsmouth,  and  too  many  courtiers  upon  the  place, 

•  The  orifpnal  letter  if  hi  exigence,  and  wat,  a  few  years  lio".  ^ 
tiie  poeaeaelfm  of  M r.  Upoott,  of  the  London  InstitutioB. 

t  "  Ae  Felton  the  last  week  paated  throuj^h  KiBf*t°^'°K°°! 
Thamea,  an  old  woman  bestowed  this  salatatkm  upon  him :"'  ^^ 
God  bless  thee.  Uttte  David  I'  qooth  she^-oeaning  1m  had  kiiif 
GoUah.  .  .  Some  confideatly  report  he  shall  be  reserved  till  tM 

rliament ;  bat  othaii  pray  God  he  be  not  lacked  and  put  to  deau 


parliami 
UfBR.**. 
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to  leave  this"  murder  (go  barbarous  in  the  nature 
and  circumstances,  the  like  whereof  had  not  been 
known  in  England  many  ages)  long  concealed 
from  the  king.  His  majesty  was  at  the  public 
prayers  of  the  church,  when  Sir  John  Hippesly 
came  |into  the  room  with  a  troubled  countenance, 
and,  without  any  pause  in  respect  of  the  exercise 
they  were  performing,  went  directly  to  the  king 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  what  had  fallen  out. 
His  majesty  'continued  unmoved,  and  without  the 
least  change  in  his  countenance,  till  prayers  were 
ended,  when  he  suddenly  departed  to  his  cham- 
ber and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  lamenting 
with  much  passion,  and  with  abundance  of  tears, 
the  loss  he  had  of  an  excellent  servant,  and  the 
horrid  manner  in  which  he  had  been  deprived  of 
him;  and  he  continued  in  this  melancholic  dis- 
composure of  mind  many  days.  Yet  his  manner 
of  receiving  the  news  in  public,  when  it  was  first 
brought  him  in  the  presence  of  so  many  (who 
knew  or  saw  nothing  of  the  passion  lie  expressed 
upon  his  retreat)  made  many  men  believe  that  the 
accident  was  not  very  ungrateful,  at  least,  that  it 
was  very  indifferent  to  him,  as  being  rid  of  a 
servant  very  ungracious  to  the  peopk»  and  the 
prejudice  of  whose  person  exceedingly  obstructed 
all  overtures  made  in  parliament  for  his  service. 
And,  upon  this  observation,  persons  of  all  condi- 
tions took  great  licence  in  speaking  of  the  person 
of  the  duke,  and  dissecting  all  his  infirmities,  be- 
lieving they  should  not  thereby  incur  any  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king ;  in  which  they  took  very  ill 
measures,  for  from  Uiat  time  almost  to  the  time  of 
his  own  death,  the  king  admitted  very  few  into 
VOL.  in. 


any  degree  of  trust  who  had  ever  discovered  them- 
selves to  be  enemies  to  the  duke,  or  against  whom 
he  had  manifested  a  notable  prejudice."* 

For  the  present  Charles  took  the  duke's  widow 
and  children  under  his  special  protection,  paid  his 
debts,  which  were  considerable,  styled  Bucking- 
ham his  martyr,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be 
buried  among  the  illustrious  dead  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  could  not,  however,  yenture  upon  a 
grand  public  funeral  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  a  coffin  was  borne  on 
men's  shoulders,  and  in  a  poor  and  confused  man- 
ner, from  Wallingford  House  over  against  White- 
hall to  Westminster  Abbey,  there  being  not  much 
above  a  hundred  mourners,  who  attended  upon  an 
empii/  coffin,  for  the  duke's  corpse  itself  had  been 
secretly  interred  the  day  before,  as  if  it  had  been 
doubted  the  people  in  their  madness  might  have 
surprised  it.  As  the  empty  coffin  was  carried 
along  by  night,  to  prevent  disorder,  the  train 
bands  kept  guard  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  beating 
their  drums  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  people,  and 
carrying  their  pikes  and  muskets  upon  their 
shoulders  as  in  a  march,  not  trailing  them  as  was 
usual  at  a  mouming.f  Felton,  meanwhile,  per- 
sisted in  his  assertion  that  he  had  no  accomplices, 
and  no  motive  but  that  of  doing  good  to  his  country 
and  the  cause  of  the  true  religion.}  The  Earl  of 
Dorset,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Laud,  went  to  the  Tower 

•  Hist.  t  Mrade. 

i  Meade  ia)t  that  it  vat  reported  he  affirmed  in  the  Tower, 
*  that  hit  only  conredcrale  and  wtter  on  was  the  rrmonttranee  of 
the  parliament,  which  he  then  verily  Ihongbt  in  hit  toal  and  eon- 
science  to;^  A  sufficient  warrant  tn  what  he  did  upon  the  dnke'e 
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and  threatened  the  prisoner  with  the  rack.    **  I 
am  ready,"  said  Felton :  '*  yet  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  will  then  accuse  you,  my  Lord  of  Dorset,  and  no 
one  hut  yourself."    The  king  was  desirous  of 
employing  the  rack ;  hut  the  House  of  Commons 
had  of  late  given  many  salutary  lessons  and  warn- 
ings, and  the  judges  unanimously  declared  that 
the  use  of  torture  had  heen  at  all  times  unwarrant^ 
ahle  hy  the  laws  of  England ;  and  upon  this  de- 
claration Charles  declined  to  use  his  prerogative. 
For  some  time  Felton  gloried  in  his  deed ;  hut 
at  length,  "  through  the  continual  inculcation  of 
his  majesty's  chaplains  and  others  of  the  long 
robe,"  he  was  induced  to  consider  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  foul  murderer.     It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  he  ever  really  regretted  that 
Buckingham  was  removed.    When  put  upon  his 
trial,  he  confessed  the  fact  with  which  he  was 
charged,  but  added,  that  he  did  it  not  maliciously, 
but  out  of  an  interest  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
The  attorney-general  made  a  speech  in  aggravation 
of  the  offence,  showing  the  high  quality  of  the 
person  killed,  who  was  so  dear  and  near  a  subject 
of  the  king's,  so  faithfid  a  servant  to  his  majesty, 
so  great  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  general,  high-ad- 
miral, &c.,  &c ;  and,  producing  the  knife  in  open 
court,  he  compared  Felton  to  Ravaillac,  who  had 
murdered  Henry  IV.  of  France.    Judge  Jones 
asked  Felton  what  he  could  say  why  judgment 
should  not  be  given  against  him,  without  impannel- 
ing  a  jury  or  examining  witnesses.  Felton  answered 
that  he  was  sorry  t/he  had  taken  away  so  faithful 
a  servant  to  his  majesty  as  Mr.  Attorney  had 
described  the  duke  to  be,  and,  lifting  up  his  arm, 
he  said,  *^  This  is  the  instrument  which  did  the 
fact ;  I  desire  it  may  be  first  cut  off."    The  judge 
told  him  that,  by  the  law,  if  a  man  strike  in  the 
king's  palace,  he]  is  to  lose  his  hand,  &c. ;   but  it 
was  not  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should 
proceed  against  him  in  any  other  way  than  that 
which  the  law  had  ordinarily  determined  in  such 
cases.  '*  You  shall  therefore,"  said  he,  "  have  the 
law  and  no  more ;"  and  so  gave  sentence  he  should 
be  hanged  until  he  were  dead.      Felton  bowed 
and  thanked  his  lordship.    He  was  hanged  at  Ty- 
burn, and  his  body,  by  the  king's  orders,  was  sent 
down  to  Portsmouth  and  fixed  on  a  gibbet.* 

In  lieu  of  Buckingham  as  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  Rochelle,  Charles  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Lindsey,  who  sailed  on  the  8th  of  September 
with  a  formidable  ileet  and  army,  which  did  no 
more  ,than  might  have  been  done  had  they  still 
been  commanded  by  the  favot^rite.  At  the  same 
time  private  negociations  were  carried  on  with  the 
French  court  by  means  of  Mr.  Walter  Montague,t 

penoB.**  And  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  wrote  a  long  account  of  lh« 
asaasiination  to  th«  que«n,  avers  that  Felton  had  said,  at  Portt- 
month,  on  hie  ftnt  arreit,  "  that,  reading  the  remonstrance  of  the 
House  of  Parliament,  it  came  into  his  mind  that,  in  committing  the 
act  of  killing  the  duke,  he  should  do  his  country  great  good  service." 

•  Rushworth.~Statii  Trlab^J«etters  of  Carleton  and  Meade,  in 
BUis. 

f  Montane  was  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  He  aAer- 
wards  publieljr  recanted,  settled  in  France,  was  made  Conmondatory 
Abbot  of  Pontoise,  and  a  member  of  the  coondl  to  the  Queen  Regent, 
Anne  of  Anttria. 


who  was  then  a  Catholic  in  heart,  and,  as  such, 
averse  to  the  Protestant  Rochellers.  Lindsey  re- 
turned with  dishonour,  and  soon  after  Rochelle, 
the  last  btdwark  of  the  Huguenots,  was  taken  hj 
Richelieu.  When  the  siege  began  there  were 
fifteen  thousand  souls  within  those  walls ;  when  it 
ended  there  remained  but  four  thousand,  and  these 
half  dead  from  famine. 

AD.  1629.— Parliament,  which  had  heen  further 
prorogued  from  the  20th  of  October  to  the  20th  of 
January,  met  when  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  was 
embittered  bv  these  events,  and  when  the  Enghsh 
people  were  irritated  by  fresh  excesses  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission,  and  the  levying 
of  duties  upon  merchandis<^,  and  the  collecting  oi' 
tonnage  and  poundage.    The  first*things  the  Com- 
mons did  was  to  revive  all  committees  of  religion 
and  grievances,  and  to  take  into  consideration  what 
things  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  invaded 
in  asainst  their  Petition  of  Right  since  the  end  of 
the  last  session.    Mr.  Selden  soon  after  reported 
to  the  House  that  the  unpalatable  speech  which 
his  majesty  made  in  the  Lords  the  last  day  of  the 
last  session  had  been   entered  on  the  Journals 
along  with  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  the  proper 
answer,  by  ^  his   majesty's   command.     But  in 
fact,  to  the  country  Charles  had  suppressed  the 
proper  document,  and  circulated  in  its  stead  a 
copy  of  the  Petition  with  his  first  answer  to  it, 
which  parliament  had  rejected.  The  kine's  printer 
being  sent  for  to    know  by  what  aumority  he 
had  suppressed  the  original  impression  and  printed 
another  with  unwarrantable   additions,  answered 
that  he  had  a  warrant  for  it;    and  upon  send- 
ing   some  of  the  members  to  his  house,  it  was 
found  that  the  clerk  of  the  Lords  had  sent  the 
proper  papers ;  that,  during  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, fifteen  hundreid  copies  of  them  had  heen 
printed,  but  very  few  divulged ;  and  that  the  daj 
after  the  session  was  ended  the  attorney-general 
had  sent  for  the  printer  and  told  him,  as  from  the 
king,  that  he  must  not  pubhsh  these  papers,— that 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  had 
told  him  as  much ;  and  that  soon  after  the  printer 
was  sent  for  to  court,  and  told  that  he  must  make 
a  new  impression,  and  print  the  Petition  of  Right 
with  the  king's  first  answer  to  it,  and  his  majesty's 
last  speech  in  the  Lords.    The  House  was  indig- 
nant at  this  double  dealing.     '*  For  this  Petition  of 
Right,"  said  Selden,  "  we  know  how  it  has  been 
invaded  since  our  last  meeting.     Our  liberties  of 
life,  person,  and  freehold  have  been  invaded,— 
men  have  been  committed  contrary  to  that  peti- 
tion. .  .  No  man  ought  to  lose  life  or  limb  but  by 
the  law,  and  hath  not  one  lately  lost  his  ears  hy 
order  of  the  Star  Chamber  ?    Next,  they  will  take 
away  our  arms,  and  then  our  legs,  and  so  our  lives. 
Let  all  see  we  are  sensible  of  tnis.    Evil  custcmis 
creep  in  on  us :  let  us  make  a  just  representation 
thereof  to  his  majesty."    But  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  presently  drawn  away  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  RoUes,  a  merchant  and  a  member  of  the 
House,  who  complained  that  hia  goods  were  seized 
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by  tlie  officers  of  tlie  cnstoms,  for  refusiiiff  to  pay 
the  rates  by  them  demanded,  although  he  told 
them  what  was  adjudged  to  be  due  by  law  he 
would  pay  them.  This  case,  which  was  only  one 
of  many,  transported  the  Commons.  ^  Cast  your 
eyes  which  way  you  please,"  exclaimed  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  "  you  see  TioUitions  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  Look  on  the  privileges  of  this  House.  .  . 
They  knew  the  party  was  a  parliament  man ;  nay, 
they  said  if  all  the  parliament  was  with  him,  or 
concerned  in  the  goods,  they  would  seize  them  just 
the  same."  "  We  have  had  good  admonitions," 
cried  Littleton,  *^  and  we  have  followed  them. 
We  have  had  moderation  preached  to  us  in  parlia- 
ment, and  we  follow  it.  I  would  others  did  the 
like  out  of  parliament.  Let  the  parties  be  sent  for 
that  violated  the  liberties  of  parliament,  that  they 
may  have  their  doom."  The  king  sent  a  message 
by  Secretary  Coke,  commanding  £em  to  stay  any 
further  debate  or  proceedings  in  that  case  until  the 
morrow  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  his 
majesty  was  lesdved  to  speak  with  both  Houses 
iu  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall.  On  the 
morrow— the  24th  of  January^the  two  Houses 
attended  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
Charles  thus  addressed  them,  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Lords  at  the  expense  of  the  Commons : 
"The  care  I  have,"  he  said,  **to  remove  all 
obstacles  that  may  hbder  the  good  correspondency, 
or  cause  a  misunderstanding,  betwixt  me  and  this 
parliament,  made  me  call  you  hither  at  thia  time, 
the  particslar  occasion  being  a  complaint  lately 
moved  in  the  Lower  House.  For  you,  my  lords, 
I  am  glad  to  take  this  and  'all  other  occasions 
whereby  you  may  clearly  understand  both  my 
words  and  actions :  for,  as  you  are  nearest  in  de- 
gree,  so  you  are  the  fitteat  witnesses  for  kings. 
The  complaint  I  speak  of  is  for  staying  men's 
goods  that  deny  toimage  and  poundage.  This 
may  have  an  easy  and  short  conclusion,  if  my 
words  and  actions  be  rightly  understood ;  for,  by 
passing  the  bill  as  my  ancestors  have  had  it,  my 
by-past  actions  will  be  concluded  and  my  future 
proceedings  authorised,  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  struck  upon  if  men  had  not  imagined 
that  I  had  taken  these  duties  aa  pertaining  unto 
my  hereditary  prerogative,  in  which  they  are  much 
deceived :  for  it  ever  was,  and  still  is,  my  meaning, 
by  the  gift  of  my  people  to  enjoy  it ;  and  my  in- 
tention in  my  speech  at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
was  not  to  challenge  tonnage  and  poundage  as  of 
right,  but  de  bene  esscj  showing  you  the  necessity, 
not  the  right,  by  which  I  was  to  take  it  until  you 
had  granted  it  unto  me,  assuring  myself,  according 
to  your  general  professions,  that  you  wanted  time, 
and  not  good-will,  to  give  to  me."  He  proceeded 
to  tell  the  Commons  he  expected  that  they,  without 
Ion  of  time,  would  vote  the  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  80  put  an  end  to  all  questions  arising  out  of 
this  subject  "  To  conclude,"  he  proceeded,  "  let 
us  not  be  jealous  one  of  the  other's  actions;  for,  if 
I  had  been  easily  moved  at  every  occasion,  the 
order  made  in  the  Lower  House  on*  Wednesday 


night  last  might  have  made  me  startle,  there  being 
some  show  to  suspect  that  you  had  given  yourselves 
the  liberty  to  be  the  inquisitors  titer  complaints, 
the  words  of  your  order  being  somewhat  too  largely 
penned ;  but,  looking  into  your  actions,  I  find  you 
only  hear  complaints,  not  seek  complaints,  for  I 
am  certain  you  neither  pretend  nor  desire  to  be 
inquisitors  of  men's  actions  before  particular  com- 
plaint be  made." 

The  truth  was,  the  Commons  were  jealous  of  the 
king's  intentions,  and  more  doubtful  than  ever  of 
his  sincerity  and  love  of  his  people,  for  though  the 
grievance  of  grievances  waa  gone,  the  death  of 
Buckingham  had  made  no  visible  change  in  the 
spirit  of  Charles's  government  They  were  also 
resolute  to  be  inquisitors  of  many  men's  actions 
men  like  Laud  and  other  bishops,  counsellors,  and 
ministers,  who  attacked  their  consciences  and  their 
property.  The  Commons  knew  well  that  the 
voting  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life  was  a  com- 
paratively modem  practice,  and  they  were  deter^ 
mined  not  only  not  to  vote  these  duties  for  life, 
but  not  even  for  a  term  of  yeaTs,~no,  not  for  a 
single  year, — ^unless  they  should  see  a  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  king.  They  proceeded  in  the 
first  place  to  the  subject  of  religion,  declaring  that 
the  business  of  the  kings  of  this  earth  should  give 
place  to  the  business  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  For 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  all  matters  connected 
with  the  church,  Charles  had  given  the  reins  to 
Bishop  Laud,  who  was  not  only  resolved  to  intro- 
duce great  and  manifold  changes,  which  certainly 
went  to  assimilate  more  and  more  the  Anglican 
establishment  to  the  Roman  church,  but  also  to 
tolerate  no  delay  or  dissent,-^to  enforce  confor- 
mity by  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  the  hangman's 
whip  and  knife.  Laud'a  creed  was  Arminianism 
in  the  widest  sense.  The  Commons  coupled  the 
two  things  together,  and  complained  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  Arminianism  and  Papistry,  much  resent- 
ing the  fact,  that  of  late  not  one  papist  had  been 
hanged  for  receiving  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Mr.  Pym  proposed  that  the  House  should 
take  a  covenant  for  die  maintenance  of  their  re- 
ligion and  rights,  which  were  both  in  danger ;  and 
he  and  other  members  inveighed  loudly  touching 
the  late  introducing  of  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  the 
church  by  Cosens  and  others.  As  the  sins  of  the 
land  were  deemed  to  be  greater  than  its  troubles, 
they  ordered  that  a  conference  should  be  desired 
with  the  Lords  about  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the 
ordering  of  a  general  fast.  The  Lords  granted  the 
conference  and  joined  in  the  petition,  which  was 
granted  by  the  king,  with  a  few  remarks,  which 
greatly  irritated  the  zealote.  The  king  admitted 
the  deplorable  estate  of  the  reformed  churches 
abroad,  which  was  made  the  chief  ground  for  the 
petition;  but  he  told  parliament  that  certeinly 
fighting  would  do  those  churches  more  good  than 
fasting.  "  Though,"  continued  he,  "  I  do  not 
wholly  disallow  the  latter,  yet  I  must  tell  you  that 
this  custom  of  fasting  every  session  is  but  latelv 
begun ;  and  I  confess  I  am  not  fully  satbfied  with 
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the  necessity  of  it  at  thia  time.*'  A  day  or  two 
after,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  to 
tell  them  that  they  ought  to  settle  the  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  before  they  meddled  more 
with  religion ;  and  the  court  party,  now  weak  and 
timid,  made  some  speeches  in  recommendation  of 
the  message ;  but  the  Puritans  only  fell  the  more 
violently  upon  some  of  the  bishops  for  introducing 
the  new  ceremonies.  Tliey  again  indignantly 
asserted  that  Popery  and  Arminianism  were  joining 
hands  to  produce  a  Romish  hierarchy  and  a 
Spanish  tpanny;  that  civil  liberty  was  but  a 
dependence  of  Uie  true  Protestant  faith;  that  re- 
ligion was  in  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  securing 
it  the  chief  matter  of  all  others.  On  the  28th  of 
January  Secretary  Coke  delivered  a  second  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  telling  the  Commons  that  his 
majesty  expected  rather  thanks  than  a  remon- 
strance ;  that  still  he  would  not  interrupt  tliem,  so 
that  they  trenched  not  on  that  which  did  not 
belong  to  them.  *^  But  his  majesty,"  added  Coke, 
^*  still  commands  me  to  tell  you  that  he  expects 
precedency  of  tonnage  and  poundage.'*  Sir  Tho- 
mas Edmunds,  treasurer  of  the  household,  re- 
minded the  Commons  how  industrious  his  majesty 
had  been  to  procure  them  gracious  laws  in  his 
father's  days ;  how  much  since  then  he  had  en- 
larged their  liberties !  '^  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  we 
give  him  cause  to  repent  of  the  good  he  has  done 
us  by  neglecting  his  business.  Consider  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  alienate  his  majesty's  heart  from 
parliament!"  Mr.  Coriton  replied: — "  When 
men  speak  here  of  neglect  of  duty  towards  his 
majesty,  let  them  know  we  know  no  such  thing, 
nor  what  they  mean.  I  see  not  how  we  neglect 
the  same.  I  see  it  is  all  our  hearts'  desire  to  ex- 
pedite the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  in  due 
time.  Our  business  is  still  put  back  by  their 
messages,  and  the  business  in  hand  is  God's ;  and 
his  majesty's  things  are  certainly  amiss,  and  every 
one  sees  it ;  but  woe  be  unto  us  if  we  present  not 
the  same  to  his  majesty."  Dark  rumours  were 
abroad  of  the  king's  intention  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment as  soon  as  they  should  vote  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  for  life^  and  "  not  soon  to  call  another." 
The  Commons  continued  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  subject  of  religion,  and  they  drew  up  a 
brief  resolution,  stating  that  Uiey  held  for  truth  the 
articles  of  religion  as  established  by  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  utterly  rejected  the 
sense  of  Jesuits  and  Arminiaus.  On  the  2nd  of 
February,  instead  of  their  bill  of  tonnage  and 

Kundage,  they  preaented  to  the  king  their  '*  Apo- 
jy  "  tor  delaying  that  bill.  They  complained  of 
his  majesty's  sending  them  two  messages  in  three 
days,  telling  him  that  that  manner  of  pressing 
the  House  was  inconsistent  with  their  orders  and 
pw 


On  the  following  day  Secretary  Coke 
L  the  House,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  he 
was  misunderstood  as  to  a  command,  which  was 
not  the  meaning,  but  simply  a  desire  on  the  king's 
part,  for  the  sake  of  concord;  that  his  majesty  was 
aa  anxious  as  thej  were  for  the  true  faith»  but 


must  needs  think  it  strange  that  this  business  of 
religion  should  be  only  a  hinderance  of  his  affain. 
An^  in  the  end,  the  king  insisted  on  their  passing 
the  tonnage  and  poundage  bill,  telling  them  they 
must  not  think  it  strange,  if  he  found  them  slack, 
that  he  should  give  them  such  further  quickening 
as  he  might  find  cause.  This  message  did  Charles 
far  more  harm  than  good:  the  house  stuck  to 
their  grievances,  and  went  on  debating  about 
Popery  and  Arminianism.  Mr.  Kirton  declared 
thfii  the  "  too  great  bishops "  (Laud  and  Neilc) 
were  the  main  and  great  roots  of  all  those  evils 
which  were  come  upon  them  and  their  religion. 
"  Let  us  inquire,"  added  he,  "  what  sort  of  men 
they  have  preferred  in  the  church,  and  why?" 
Everybody  knew  that  Mainwaring,  and  Sibthorp, 
and  Cosens,  and  other  men  obnoxious  for  their 
Arminianism  and  their  advocacy  of  an  absolute 
monarchy, — individuals  condemned  and  sentenced 
by  parliament, — had  been  recently  put  upon  the 
ladder  of  promotion ;  and  the  House  now  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  inquire  into  the  pardons 
granted  to  those  offenders,  in  scorn  of  their  own 
justice.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject there  rose  to  speak,  for  the  first  time,  a  sturdy, 
somewhat  downish-looking  man,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  slovenly  coat  and  a  neglected 
hat  His  speech  was  thick  and  graceless,  but 
there  was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner,  a  look  of 
command  about  his  person,  that  imposed  respect,  if 
not  awe.  It  was  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  new 
member  for  Huntingdon.  '*  I  have  heard,"  said 
Cromwell,  "  from  one  Dr.  Beard,  that  Dr.  Ala- 
blaster  hath  preached  flat  popery  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Neile)  commanded  him,  as  his  diocesan,  to  preach 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  And  Dr.  Mainwaring,  so 
justly  censured  for  his  sermons  in  this  House,  has 
been,  by  this  bishop  s  means,  preferred  to  a  rich 
living.  If  these  are  steps  to  church  preferment, 
what  may  we  not  expect?"  Mr.  Kirton  said,  that 
though  Uiis  bishop  (Neile)  had  leaped  through 
many  bishoprics,  yet  he  had  ever  left  popery 
behind  him;  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
had  been  recently  reprinted  with  many  illegal 
alterations,  ordered  by  this  same  bishop  and  his 
creature  Dr.  Cosens,  who  had  changed  the  word 
minister  into  the  word  priest,  and  had  put  out  in 
another  place  the  word  elect.  The  result  of  the 
whole  inquiry  was,  that  the  bishops  and  the  court 
had  in  all  cases  taken  the  obnoxious  preachers  and 
their  principles,  both  political  and  theological,  into 
special  favour.  The  Commons,  however,  did  not 
altogether  lose  sight  of  illegal  taxation.  They 
brought  Acton,  the  Sheriff  of  London  who  had 
seized  the  merchants'  goods,  on  his  knees  to  the 
bar  of  their  House,  and  thence  sent  him  to  the 
Tower.  They  also  brought  to  their  bar  some  of 
the  officers  of  customs,  who  declared  that  they  had 
made  the  seizures  by  Uie  king's  warrant;  and  one 
of  the  officers  said  he  had  been  sent  for  and  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  give  them  no  further 
answer.    The  Commons  even  brought  the  barons 
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of  the  Exchequer  to  accoant;  and  those  high 
fiinctioDaries  declined  justifying  the  legality  of  £e 
measures  which  had  hiea  pursued.* 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  sub-committee  of 
religion  presented  a  long  and  circumstantial  re* 
port,  under  the  title  of  *  Heads  of  Articles  agreed 
upoD,  and  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  House.'  In  Uiis 
paper  no  quarter  was  shown  to  Laud  and  Armi- 
nianism.  They  complained  especially  of  the  pub- 
lishing, by  bishop's  license,  of  books  in  favour  of 
popery,  and  of  the  suppressing  of  books  against 
popery.  They  asked,  among  many  other  things, 
for  the  removal  of  candlesticks  from  the  com- 
munion-table, which  they  said  was  now  wickedly 
called  a  high  altar ;  for  the  removal  of  pictiunes, 
hghts,  and  images,  and  of  praying  towards  the  east, 
and  crossing  ad  omnem  motum  ei  gestum.  They 
complained  of  the  bishops  bringing  men  to  ques- 
tion and  trouble  for  not  obeying  their  commands 
in  these  respects ;  but  they  themselves  called  with 
Stentorian  voices  for  the  persecuting  of  the  Papists 
and  the  exemplary  punishment  of  all  teachers, 
publishers,  and  maintainers  of  popish  opinions, 
and  all  practisers  of  superstitious  ceremonies.  They 
required,  moreover,  that  books  like  those  of  Mon- 
tague and  Mainwaring  should  be  burnt;  that 
some  good  order  should  be  taken  for  licensing 
books  hereafter;  that  bishoprics  and  other  eccle- 
siastical preferments  should  be  conferred  by  his 
majesty,  with  advice  of  his  privy  council,  upon 
learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  men;  that  the 
bishops  jmd  clergymen  thus  chosen  should  reside 
upon  their  charge,  and  that  some  course  might  be 
tiktn  in  the  present  parliament  for  providing 
competent  means  for  the  maintenance  ot  a  godly, 
able  minister  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  face  of  this  determined  opposition,  Charles 
rashly  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain 
Laud  and  the  hierarchy.  Immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  above  articles,  he  sent  to  command 
both  Houses  to  adjourn  to  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
March,  notwithstanding  the  right  which  the  Com- 
mons claimed  to  fix  their  own  adjournment 
Thereupon  the  House  adjourned ;  but,  on  the  2nd 
of  March,  Sir  John  Eliot^stood  up,  and,  after  ex- 
pressing his  duty  to  the  king,  once  more  denounced 
Arminianism,  and  then  fell  with  his  whole  weight 
upon  the  great  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  his 
greater  abettor — ^'*  that  is,"  continued  Eliot,  "  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  in  whose  person  all 
evil  is  concentrated,  both  for  the  innovation  of 
religion  and  invasion  of  our  liberties ;  he  being 
now  the  great  enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  I 
have  trac^  him  in  all  his  actions,  and  I  find  him 
building  on  those  grounds  laid  by  his  master,  the 
great  duke ;  he,  secretly,  is  moving  for  this  inter- 
ruption; and,  from  this  fear,  ihey  go  about  to 
break  parliaments^  lest  parliaments  should  break 
themr  Then. the  Speaker,  Sir  John  Finch, 
delivered  a  message  from  Uie  king,  command- 
ing him  *'  to  adjourn  the  House  until  Tuesday 
come  seven-night  following."     Several  members 
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objected  that  this  message  was  vexatious  and 
irregular,  and  that  it  was  not  the  office  of  their 
Speaker  to  deliver  any  such  commands  *-*  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  properly  be- 
longed to  themselves.  And  then  they  said  that, 
after  they  had  settled  a  few  things,  they  would 
satisfy  his  majesty.  Sir  John  Eliot  forth- 
with produced  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  against 
the  illegal  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and 
against  the  lord  treasurer, who  *'  dismayed  the  mer- 
chants, drove  out  trade,"  &c.  Eliot  desired  the 
Speaker  to  read  this  paper,  but  the  Speaker  said 
he  could  not,  as  the  king  had  adjourned  the  House. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  the  remonstrance  should 
be  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  House,  at  the  table,  but 
the  clerk  also  refused.  And  thereupon  Eliot  read 
it  himself  with  much  more  effect  than  either  of  the 
officials  could  have  produced.  When  Sir  John 
had  finished  the  reading,  the  Speaker  refused  to 
put  it  to  the  vote,  saying,  *'  he  was  commanded 
otherwise  by  the  king."  Mr.  Selden  then  got  up 
and  said, "  Mr.  Specter,  if  you  will  not  put  the 
question,  which  we  command  you,  we  must  sit 
still;  and  so  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing. We  sit  here  by  command  from  the  king, 
under  the  great  seal ;  and,  as  for  you,  you  are,  by 
his  majesty,  appointed  our  Speaker ;  and  do  you 
now  refiise  to  be  a  Speaker?"  The  Speaker  re- 
plied, that  he  had  an  express  command  from  the 
king,  so  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  message  of 
adjournment,  to  rise.  And  thereupon  he  rose ;  but 
Hollis,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Mr.  Valentine, 
and  other  members  of  that  stamp,  forced  him  to 
sit  down  again,  and  held  him  fast  to  his  chair. 
At  the  same  time  some  of  the  patriots  locked  the 
doors  of  the  House,  and  brought  up  the  keys  to 
the  table.  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  were  privy  counsellors  or 
courtiers,  rushed  to  the  release  of  the  pinioned 
Speaker.  "  God*s  wounds,"  cried  Hollis,  *'  he 
shall  sit  still  till  it  pleases  us  to  rise."  A  rude 
scuffle  ensued,  during  which  the  Speaker  shed  an 
abundance  of  tears.  As  the  courtiers  were  too 
weak  to  release  him,  he  at  last  sat  still,  and  said, 
crying  more  than  ever,  "  I  will  not  say  /  wiU 
not^  but  /  dare  not,  I  have  his  majesty's  com- 
mands. I  dare  not  sin  against  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  sovereign."  Selden  then  delivered  a 
constitutional  speech  on  the  duties  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  proceed  and  put  the  remonstrance  to  the 
vote ;  but  the  Speaker  "  still  refused,  with  ex- 
tremity of  weeping  and  supplicatory  orations.  Sir 
Peter  Hayman,  a  gentleman  of  his  own  county 
and  of  his  own  blood,  told  him  that  he  blushed  at 
being  his  kinsman  ;  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his 
country — a  blot  to  a  noble  family ;  that  all  the  in- 
conveniences that  might  follow — yea,  even  to  the 
destruction  of  parliament — ^would  be  considered  as 
the  issue  of  his  baseness  by  posterity,  by  whom  he 
would  be  remembered  with  scorn  and  disdain." 
Sir  Peter  ended  by  recommending,  that  if  he  would 
not  do  his  duty^  he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
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the  House,  and  a  new  Speaker  chosen  at  once. 
As  neither  advice  nor  threats  could  prevail  on  the 
Speaker,  and  as  they  well  knew  they  would  not 
again  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  sentiments  in  parliament,  the  Commons 
hastily  drew  up  a  protest  under  the  following 
heads : — **  1.  Whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation 
in  religion,  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  intro- 
duce Popery  or  Arminianism,  or  other  opinions 
disagreeing  &om  the  true  or  orthodox  church,  shall 
be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and 
commonwealth.  2.  Whosoever  shall  counsel  or 
advise  the  taking  and  levying  of  the  subsidies  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, or  shall  be  an  actor  or  instrument  therein, 
shall  be  likewise  reputed  an  innovator  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom 
and  commonwealth.  3.  If  any  merchant  or  other 
person  whatsoever  shall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay 
the  said  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not 
being  granted  by  parliament,  he  shall  likewise  be 
reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  same.''  As  Mr.  Hollis  read 
these  articles  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  House, 
who  expressed  their  full  assent  to  them,  one  by 
one.  While  they  were  reading,  the  king,  who 
had  hurried  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who 
was  perplexed  at  not  seeing  the  Speaker,  sent  a 
messenger  to  bring  away  the  sergeant  with  his 
mace — a  symbol  almost  as  important  as  the 
Speaker,  and  without  which  there  could  be  no 
House.  But  the  members  stopped  the  seijeant, 
and,  taking  the  key  of  the  door  from  him,  gave  it 
to  a  member  of  the  House  to  keep  safe  and  sure. 
Not  seeing  seijeant  or  mace,  the  king  dispatched 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  call  up  the  Com- 
mons, that  he  might  dissolve  the  parliament ;  but 
the  Commons  refused  to  receive  either  the  black 
rod  or  his„black  message.  When  Charles  heard 
this  he  grew  furious,  and,  sending  for  the  captain 
of  the  pensioners  and  his  guards,  he  ordered  them 
io  force  the  door;  but  the  Commons,  in  the  mean- 
while, having  voted  their  protest,  and  adjourned 
themselves  to  the  10th  of  March,  had  risen  and 
were  gone. 

Upon  the  10th  of  March  the  king  went  down  to 
the  Lords  with  the  proclamation  for  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  which  had  been  signed  on  the  3rd. 
Several  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  in  the 
Lords  when  the  king  arrived,  but  the  Commons 
had  not  been  summoned  as  was  usual,  and  their 
Speaker  was  not  present  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
"  My  Lords,"  said  Charles,  "  I  never  came  here 
upon  so  unpleasing  an  occasion :  therefore  many 
may  wonder  why  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  do 
this  by  commission;  it  being  a  general  maxim  of 
kings  to  lay  harsh  commands  by  their  ministers — 
themselves  only  executing  pleasing  things.  But, 
considering  that  justice  is  as  wdl  answered  in 
commending  and  rewarding  of  virtue,  as  punishing 
of  vice,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  come  here  this 
day,  to  declare  to  you,  my  lords,  and  all  the 
world,  that  it  was  only  the  diisobedient  carriage  of  J 


the  Lower  House  that  hath  caused  this  dissolution 
at  this  time;  and  that  you,  my  lords,  are  so  far 
from  being  causers  of  it,  that  I  have  as  much  com- 
fort in  your  lordships'  carriage  towards  me,  as  I 
have  cause  to  distaste  their  proceedings.  Yet, 
that  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  must  needs 
say,  that  ;they  do  mistake  me  wonderfully  that 
think  I  lay  the  fault  equally  upon  all  the  I^wer 
House ;  for,  as  I  know  there  are  many  as  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects  as  any  are  in  the  world,  so  I 
know  that  it  was  only  some  vipers  amongst  them 
that  had  cast  this  mist  of  difference  before  their 
eyes;  although  there  were  some  amongst  them 
that  would  not  be  infected  with  this  contagion — in- 
somuch that  some  by  their  speaking  (which  indeed 
was  the  general  fault  of  the  House  on  the  last  day) 
did  show  their  obedience.  To  conclude,  my  lords, 
as  those  evil-affected  persons  must  look  for  their 
rewards,  so  you  that  are  here  of  the  Higher  House 
may  justly  claim  from  me  that  protection  and 
favour  that  a  good  king  oweth  to  his  loyal  and 
faithful  nobility.  And  now,  my  lord  keeper,  do 
what  I  have  commanded  you."  Then  the  lord 
keeper  said,  **  My  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  king's  majesty  doth  dis- 
solve this  parliament."  And  thus,  flattering  the 
Lords,  and  threatening  the  Commons,  Cbirles 
ended  his  third  parliament,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1629.» 

But  before  the  closing  scene  the  king  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  some  of  those  whom  he  called  the 
"  tJfperf."  Eliot,  HoUis,  Selden,  Valentine,  Co- 
riton,  Hobart,  Hayman,  Long,  and  Stroud,  the 
members  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  getting 
up  the  protest,  and  keeping  the  Speaker  in  his 
chair,  were  summoned  by  warrant  (dated  the  5th 
of  March)  before  the  privy  council.  With  the 
exception  of  Long  and  Stroud  they  all  presented 
themselves,  but  refused  to  answer  out  of  me  House 
for  the  things  they  had  said  in  it;  and  they  were 
thereupon  committed  to  the  Tower.  I/mg  and 
Stroud  surrendered  upon  the  issuing  of  a  procla- 
mation for  their  arrest,  and  they  were  sent  to  join 
their  friends.  The  houses  of  Eliot,  Hollis,  Seldeo, 
Long,  and  Valentine  were  forcibly  entei^,  their 
studies  broken  open,  and  their  papers  seized  by 
the  king's  warrant. 

Charles  issued  a  long  declaration  to  all  his 
loving  subjects,  explaining  the  causes  which 
moved  him  to  dissolve  the  last  parliament;  but 
every  step  he  now  took  only  added  to  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  people.  Being  fully  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  Star  Chamber  against  the  members  of 
parliament  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  Tower, 
he  propounded  a  series  of  questions  to  the  judges, 
who  again  were  found  somewhat  less  complying 
than  was  expected.  Judge  Whitelock  afterwards 
(and  we  believe  timidly  and  privately)  complained 
against  this  way  of  sending  to  the  judges  for  their 
opinions  beforehand,  and 'said,  that  .if  i  Bishop 
Laud  went  on  in  this  way,  he  would  kindle  a 
flame  in  the  nation.    At  the  same  moment  of  ex- 
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citement  the  High  Commission  Court  and  the  Star 
Chamber  passed  several  harsh  sentences ;  and  on 
the  22nd  of  March  the  uifatuated  king  issued  a 
proclamation,  which  was  interpreted  by  many  as 
meaning  a  determination  on  his  part  to  discontinue 
parliaments  altogether,  unless  he  could  reduce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
will.  "  We  have  showed,"  said  Charles,  "  by  our 
frequent  meeting  our  people,  our  love  to  the  use  of 
parliaments;  yet,  the  late  abuse  having  for  the 
present  driven  us  imwillingly  out  of  that  course, 
we  shall  account  it  presumption  for  any  to  pre- 
scribe any  time  unto  us  for  parliaments,  the  call- 
ing, continuing,  and  dissolving  of  which  is  always 
in  our  power;  and  shall  be  more  inclinable  to  meet 
in  parliament  again,  when  our  people  shall  see 
more  clearly  into  our  interests  and  actions,  and 
when  such  as  have  bred  this  interruption  shall 
have  received  their  condign  punishment."  He 
afterwards  graciously  told  the  nation  that  he  would 
not  overload  his  subjects  with  any  more  burdens, 
but  satisfy  himself  with  those  duties  that  were  re- 
ceived by  his  father,  which  he  neither  could  nor 
would  dispense  with,  but  should  esteem  them 
unworthy  of  his  protection  who  should  deny 
them.* 

The  apprehensive,  or  that  numerous  class  which 
for  the  sake  of  excitement  exaggerate  calamities, 
spoke  in  comers  of  Tower  Hill  and  the  block,  or 
Tyburn  and  the  gallows ;  but  the  arbitrary  faction 
could  not  venture  upon  such  extreme  measures, 
and  the  imprisoned  members,  in  the  end,  met 
with  nothing  but  illegal  fines  in  addition  tu  their 
harsh  imprisonment  When  they  sued  for  their 
habeas  corpus^  and  were  brought  up  before  the 

•  Rynw. 


Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  court  lawyers  made  a 
return  that  they  were  detained  for  notable  contempts, 
and  for  stirring  up  sedition,  as  alleged  in  a  warrant 
under  the  king's  sign  manual.  Their  counsel 
argued  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  and 
made  a  stand  on  the  king's  explicit  confirmation  of 
principles  and  precedents  in  the  Petition  of  Right. 
The  king's  counsel  slurred  over  that  great  con- 
stitutions enactment,  and  the  attorney- general. 
Heath — "a  fit  instrument  for  those  times" — 
quibbled  and  evaded,  and  set  up  the  old  tyran- 
nical doctrine  of  imprisonment  at  the  king's  will. 
"  A  petition  in  parliament,"  said  he,  "  is  no  law, 
yet  it  is  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  king  to 
observe  it  faithfully;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  the  words  and  in- 
tention of  the  king.  And  no  other  construction 
can  be  made  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  than  that  it 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  subjects.  So  that  now  the  case  remains  in 
the  same  quality  and  degree  as  it  was  before  the 
petition."  In  this  manner — this  wretched,  irri- 
tating manner — did  Charles  and  his  tools  endea- 
vour to  explain  away  every  confirmation  of  consti- 
tutional nghts, — every  concession  made  to  the 
people,  till  the  people  would  no  longer  give  the 
slightest  credit  to  his  most  solemn  promises.  The 
Attorney-General  Heath  recited  old  authorities  to 
prove  that  prisoners  committed  by  the  sovereign 
or  the  privy  council  were  not  bailable.  The  judges, 
however,  wrote  "  a  humble  and  stout  letter"  to 
the  king ;  "  that  by  their  oaths  they  were  to  bail 
the  prisoners ;  but  thought  fit,  before  they  did  it, 
or  published  their  opinions  therein,  to  inform  his 
majesty  thereof,  and  humbly  to  advise  him  (as 
had  been  done  by  his  noble  progenitors,  in  like 
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case)  to  send  a  direction  to  his  justices  of  his 
bench  to  bail  the  prisoners."*  The  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry  would  not  tell  the  judges  whether  he  had 
shown  this,  their  letter,  to  the  king  or  not ;  but 
dissembled  the  matter,  and  told  them  that  they 
must  attend  his  majesty  at  Greenwich.  There 
the  king  received  them  in  a  manner  which  showed 
he  was  displeased  with  them,  and  he  commanded 
them  not  to  deliver  any  opinion  in  this  case  with- 
out consulting  with  the  rest  of  the  judges.  These 
judges,  obviously  by  royal  command,  delayed  the 
busmess,  and  so  it  was  put  off  till  the  end  of  the 
term.  When  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench  was 
ready  to  deliver  its  opinion,  the  prisoners,  by  the 
king's  command,  were  removed  from  other  places 
of  confinement  to  the  Tower ;  so  that,  the  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  having  been  addressed  to  their  for- 
mer keepers,  who  of  course  could  not  produce 
them,  the  prisoners  were  not  forthcoming  to  claim 
the  right  of  bail.  They  were  thus  detained  in 
close  custody  during  the  whole  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion which  ensued.t  Charles  justified  his  ma- 
noeuvre to  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  by 
telling  them  that  he  had  removed  the  prisoners, 
*•  not  as  some  people  might  say,  to  decline  the 
course  of  justice,  but  because  they  had  carried 
themselves  insolently  and  unmannerly  to  himself 
and  their  lordships." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  vacation  the  judges  were 
commanded  to  attend  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  as  his 
majesty  had  urgent  need  of  their  services.  Upon 
Michaelmas-day — ^the  day  appointed — the  judges 
attended ;  and  then  the  Chief  Justice  Hyde  and 
Judge  Whitelock  were  sent  by  the  lord  keeper  to 
advise  with  the  king  at  Hampton  Court.  There 
the  privy  council  was  sitting;  but  Charles  took 
the  two  judges  aside,  and  told  them  he  was  willing 
the  imprisoned  members  should  be  admitted  to 
bail,  notwithstanding  their  contumacy  in  refusing 
to  declare  that  they  were  sorry  for  having  offended 
him ;  and  he  also  told  them  that  he  should  aban- 
don the  Star  Chamber  proceedings,  and  prosecute 
them  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  answers  of  the 
judges,  who  felt  what  was  right,  but  who  were  not 
bold  enough  to  oppose  the  king,  did  not  give  entire 
satisfaction — for  Charles  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
their  **  oracles  and  riddles."  J 

Upon  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  the  pri- 
soners, who  had  been  already  thirty  weeks  in  close 
confinement,  without  resort  of  friends  or  family, 
debarred  from  the  use  of  books,  and  pen  and  ink, 
were  brought  into  court,  and  ordered  not  only  to 
find  bail  for  their  present  charge,  but  sureties  for 
their  good  behaviour  in  future.  They  refused  to 
give  these  sureties,  but  were  ready  with  bail  for 
their  appearance  to  answer  the  present  charge. 
The  judges  intimated  that  they  would  accept  the 
same  persons  both  for  sureties  and  bail ;  but  the 

•  Vehitelock. 

f  Id.— State  Trials.-At  the  tame  time  thU  paltry  Irick  was 
plaved  off  npon  other  len  oontpicuoaa  vietimt.  **  Some  oonstablea 
and  other  mean  men.  oommitted  by  the  cuaocil,  and  bringing  their 
hahfot  corparat  were  removed  from  imnuivant  to  panttiTaiit«  and 
could  have  no  beoeflt  of  the  kiw."— ^Atteft^cA. 

t  Whitelock. 


captives  were  determined  not  to  tie  their  own 
tongues  and  fetter  their  own  hands  bv  making 
their  friends  answerable  upon  so  ticklish  a  point 
as  good  behaviour,  which  was  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  They  all  firmly  refiised 
to  give  the  sureties  in  any  shape,  and  thereupon 
th^  were  all  sent  back  to  the  Tower.  " 

The  attorney-general  then  exhibited  an  informa- 
tion in  the  King's  Bench  against  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Mr.  Denzil  HoUis,  and  Mr.  Valentine.  Sir  John 
was  charged  with  words  uttered  in  the  CommoDs* 
House,  and  particularly  with  saying  that  the  privy 
council  and  judges  had  conspired  to  trample  under 
foot  the  liberties  of  the  subject, — that  no  man  was 
ever  blasted  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  a  curse 
fell  upon  him,  &c.  HoUis  and  Valentine  were 
charged  with  the  tumult  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  when  the  Speaker  was  forcibly  held  down 
in  the  chair.  The  defendants  put  in  a  plea  except- 
ing to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court :— "  Forasmuch," 
it  was  alleged,  '*  as  these  offences  are  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  parliament,  they  ought  not  to 
be  punished  in  this  court,  or  any  other  except  in 
parliament."  The  judges,  upon  demurrer,  over- 
ruled this  plea,  and  the  prisoners  refused  to  put  in 
any  other.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the  next  term 
jud^ent  was  given  against  them  upon  a  nihil 
dicit  by  Mr.  Justice  Jones,  who  said, — ••  We  will 
not  draw  the  true  liberties  of  parliament-men  into 
question,  to  wit,  for  such  matters  which  they  do 
or  speak  in  a  parliamentary  manner ;  but,  in  this 
case,  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  defend- 
ants to  slander  the  state,  and  to  excite  sedition  and 
discord  between  the  king,  his  peers,  and  people ; 

and  this  was  not  a  parliamentary  course 

Members  have  no  privilege  to  speak  at  their  plea- 
sure. The  parliament  is  an  high  court,  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  disorderly,  but  ought  to  give 
good  example  to  other  courts.  If  a  judge  of  our 
court  shall  rail  at  the  state  or  clergy,  he  is  punish- 
able for  it.  A  member  of  the  parliament  may 
charge  any  great  oflScer  of  [the  state  with  any  par- 
ticular offence ;  but  this  was  a  malevolous  accusa- 
tion, in  the  generality,  against  all  the  officers  of 
state ;  therefore  the  matter  contained  within  the 
information  is  a  great  offence,  and  punishable  in 
the  court.**  But,  heavy  as  was  their  offence,  Jones 
assured  the  prisoners  that  their  punishment  should 
be  laid  on  "with  a  light  hand;"  and  then  he  deli- 
vered sentence,—**  1.  That  every  of  the  defendants 
shall  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure: 
Sir  John  Eliot  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  other  defendants  in  other  prisons. 
2.  That  none  of  them  shall  be  delivered  out  of 
prison  until  he  give  security  in  this  court  for  his 
good  behaviour,  and  have  made  submission  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  offence.  3.  Sir  John 
Eliot,  inasmuch  as  we  think  him  the  greatest 
offender  and  the  ringleader,  shall  pay  to  the  king 
a  fine  of  2000/.,  and  Mr.  HoUis  a  fine  of  1000 
marks ;  and  Mr.  Valentine,  because  he  is  of  less 
ability  than  the  .rest,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  500/." 
And  ito  all  this  all  the  other  justices,  with  one 
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voice,  assented.*  Long,  who  had  been  pricked 
sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  was  not  brought  into  the 
King's  Bench  for  his  conduct  in  the  House,  but 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  for  attending  in  parliament 
when  he  was  bound,  as  sheriff,  to  be  present  in  his 
own  county.  This  was  a  revival  of  an  old  ma- 
noeuvre, and  people  understood  perfectly  well  that 
Long's  severe  sentence,  condemning  him  to  a  fine 
of  2000  marks,  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  a  public  submission,  was  solely  on 
account  of  his  behaviour  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  these  tyrannical 
sentences  against  members  of  parliament,  a  mer- 
chant had  felt  the  ruthless  severity  of  the  court. 
Richard  Chambers  was  summoned  before  the 
privy  council  for  refusing  to  pay  any  further  duty 
for  a  bale  of  silks  than  might  be  demanded  by  law. 
The  bale  of  goods  had  been  seized  by  the  officers ; 
hut  this  was  not  deemed  punishment  enough,  and 
Charies  wanted  an  opportunity  to  restate  his  prin- 
ciple, in  scorn  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  that  he 
could  lay  on  duties  by  prerogative.  Smarting 
under  his  wrongs,  and  foreseeing  the  deplorable 
consequences  that  must  ensue  if  this  arbitrary 
principle  were  established,  Chambers  told  the 
privy  council  ^*  that  merchants  had  more  encou- 
ragement, and  were  (less  screwed  and  wrung,  in 
Turkey  than  in  England."  For  these  words  an 
information  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  Star 
Chamber;  and  that  detestable  court,  declaring 
itself  of  opinion  that  the  words  were  intended  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  the  happy  govetii' 
tnent  under  which  they  lived  vras  worse  than  a 
Turkish  tyranny,  forthwith  sentenced  Chambers  to 
pay  a  fine  of  2000/.,  and  to  sign  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  had  spoken  Sie  words  insolently, 
contemptuously,  seditiously,  falsely,  and  mali- 
ciously. The  honest  merchant  signed  the  paper ; 
but  it  was  to  this  effect : — '*  All  the  above  contents 
and  submission,  I,  Richard  Chambers,  do  utterly 
abhor  and  detest,  as  most  unjust  and  false,  and 
never  till  death  will  acknowledge  any  part  thereof." 
And  being  a  devout  man,  a  puritan  or  precisian, 
he  subjoined  several  texts  of  scripture,  one  of 
vhich  was, — *'  Woe  unto  them  that  devise  iniquity, 
because  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  hand."  His 
fine  was  immediately  estreated  into  the  Exchequer, 
^here  he  pleaded  Magna  Charta  and  other  statutes 
against  the  fine  by  the  king  and  his  council,  it  not 
being  by  legal  judgment  of  his  peers;  but  the 
barons  would  not  suffer  his  plea  to  be  filed.  Afler- 
vards  Chambers  brought  his  Habeas  Corpus,  but 
the  judges  remanded  him ;  and  after  twelve  years' 
imprisonment,  and  a  long  waiting  for  satisfaction 
for  his  losses  from  the  liong  Parliament,  this 
champion  and  martyr  of  law  and  right  died  at  last 
in  wantt 

Everything  now  went  to  spread  the  conviction 
that  Charles  intended  to  throw  off  for  ever  the 
lestiaint  of  parliament,  and  to  rule  undisguisedly 

•  Pari  Hfet-RoBliwortlk— state  TUals. 
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as  an  absolute  king.  The  orthodox  puloits  were 
made  to  shake  with  loud  expoundings  of  the  divine 
right;  and  about  this  time  a  pamphlet  was  put 
forth  advising  the  king  to  have  no  more  parlia- 
ments, recommending  to  him  the  example  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  who  had  put  down  parlia- 
ments in  that  kingdom,  and  submitting  a  regular 
scheme  of  despotism  to  be  upheld  by  a  military 
police.*  But  still  there  were  circumstances  whicn 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  Charles  thought  rather 
of  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  by  winning 
over  some  of  its  most  influential  members,  than  of 
taking  the  more  desperate  step  alluded  to.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  considered  the  services  of  such  eminent 
men  as  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
Noye,  and  Littleton,  to  be  worth  the  purchasing, 
parliament  or  no  parliament ;  for  the  country  con- 
tained none  more  able,  and  their  promptness  in 
apostatizing  gave  him  a  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  they  would  not  be  deterred  by  a 
sense  of  shame,  or  by  scruples  of  conscience,  from 
going  any  lengths  m  the  service  of  their  new 
master.  'Wentworth,  the  most  renowned  of  the 
set,  had  gone  over  to  the  court  some  time  before 
this.  After  being  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  the 
reformers  and  boldest  declairoers  in  the  House  of 
Commons, — after  suffering  imprisonment  for  re- 
fusing to  contribute  to  the  forced  loan, — this  emi- 
nent person,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  who  boasted 
his  descent,  by  bastardy,  from  the  royal  line  of 
the  Plantagenets,  out  of  a  very  ignoble  rivalry, 
and  an  ambition  for  rank  and  titles  (even  his 
friends  could  find  out  no  purer  motives),  made  his 
peace  with  Buckingham  a  short  time  before  that 
favourite's  death,  and  sold  himself,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  court.  He  had  his  reward ;  and  the  splen- 
dour of  it,  no  doubt,  served  as  a  decoy  to  other 
patriots  of  his  stamp.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Wentworth ;  he  was 
caressed  by  the  king ;  he  was  taken  to  the  bosom 
of  Laud  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1628  he  was 
made  a  viscount  and  lord  president  of  what  was 
called  the  Court  of  York,  or  the  Council  of  the  North. 
From  the  first  moment  he  obtained  power  he  used 
it  against  his  former  political  associates  without 
mercy  or  remorse ;  and  it  may  be  that,  from  that 
very  moment,  the  party  set  down  the  renegade  for 
a  sacrifice  whenever  the  wheel  of  fortune  should 
turn  in  their  favour.  The  indisputable  and  com- 
manding abilities  of  the  man  also  made  them  hate 
him  the  more  because  they  feared  him.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  though  a  spirited  debater  and  a  man  of 
talent,  had  been  known  for  some  time  to  be  without 

Principle;  and,  upon  being  offered  the  post  of 
faster  of  the  Rolls,  he  closed  at  once  with  the 

*  It  was  vroir«4,  however,  that  this  pnclout  pioduetioii  «*iui  not 
written  far  Charlei,  but  for  hit  father  Jam«s,  many  yean  before ;  and 
that  it  waa  now  maiie  public  and  *'  bruited"  by  the  patriotic  party,  in 
order  to  put  their  fellow-rai^eeta  on  their  Kuard  against  tho  eucroaeh- 
monti  of  doapotiam.  But  the  pamphlet  scarcely  contained  a  prin< 
ciple  that  waa  not  cherished,  and  even  acted  upon  more  or  less 
openly,  either  now  or  soon  afterwards,  by  Charles,  and  IjmA,  and 
Wentworth.  At  court  the  ooeen  waa  constanUy  talking  of  the  diflTer* 
enee  between  a  qmui  king,  like  the  kings  of  England,  and  a  rmt, 
miffhty  king,  like  the  abaolute  MKereigui  of  her  own  country  and 
Cunily* 
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bargain,  and  turned  round  upon  "thevipers,"  aa 
the  king  called  his  former  friendsi  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition.  Noye  and  Littleton,  both  distin- 
guished lawyers,  followed  the  same  course :  Noye 
was  made  attorney-general,  Littleton  solicitor- 
general.  Being  thus  placed  in  a  position  to  explain 
and  stretch  the  prerogativCj  they  did  that  work 
apparently  without  a  blush  at  the  recollections 
which  were  but  as  of  yesterday,  when  they  com- 
bated for  the  rights  of  parliament  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  There  was  no  new  king's  fevourite 
in  lieu  of  Buckingham,  for  the  Earl  of  Holland 
was  rather  the  favourite  of  the  queen  (scandal  said 
her  paramour)  than  of  Charles.  Holland,  how- 
ever, like  the  extravagant  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
had  a  seat  at  the  council-table,  where  also  sat  the 
pompous  and  empty-headed  Arundel,  earl  marshal; 
the  contemptible,  horse-whipped  Earl  of  Mont- 
gomery ;  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  who,  one  and  all,  thought  more 
of  pleasure  than  of  .business,  and  were  content  that 
the  king  should  ruin  himself  or  the  nation,  pro- 
vided they  could  have  their  enjoyments.  Charles's 
two  secretaries  of  state  at  this  time  were  Sir  John 
Coke  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton ;  his  chancellor,  or 
rather  lord-keeper,  was  Lord  Coventry;  his  lord 
privy  seal  the  Earl  of  Manchester ;  and  his  lord- 
treasurer  the  Lord  Weston,  whom  Eliot  had  de- 
nounced in  the  last  session  as  the  great  enemy  of 
the  commonwealth.  But  all  these  counsellors 
together  had  not  the  power  over  the  king  of  Went- 
worth  and  Laud.  The  rise  of  the  churchman  had 
been  forwarded  rather  than  checked  by  the  assas- 
sination of  his  great  patron  Buckingham.  Charles 
knew  that  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
for  the  duke,  and  guiding  him  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness :  he  called  Laud  into  the  privy  council,  and  pro- 
mised to  raise  him  to  the  primacy  as  soon  as  it  should 
please  heaven  to  remove  old  Archbishop  Abbot. 
It  should  seem  that,  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  the 
sympathies  of  the  king  and  bishop  chimed  together 
wondrously  well ;  and  that,  while  Laud  adored  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  Charles  embraced  with  the 
zeal  of  a  crusader  the  right  of  the  bishops  'to  coerce 
the  faith  of  his  people.  Between  them  the^  would 
have  allowed  no  liberty  to  men  either  m  their 
bodies  and  goods,  or  in  their  souls  and  consciences. 
It  was  this  union  of  the  two  tyrannies  that  hurried 
on  the  crisis.  To  the  civil  despotism  singly,  and 
as  exercised  by  Charles,  the  English  people  might 
possibly  have  submitted  some  while  longer ;  but 
the  scourge  of  Laud  lashed  them  into  a  fury. 

All  this  time  England  was  at  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and,  in  effect,  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  so  insignificant  were  the  events  that 
rose  out  of  this  state  of  hostility,  compared  with 
the  events  at  home  which  signalised  the  struggle 
between  the  sovereign  and  people,  that  the  minutest 
historians  scarcely  devote  a  page  to  them.  Indeed, 
without  any  comparison  with  the  important  trans- 
actions at  home,  the  warlike  operations  in  which 
the  English  were  actively  concerned  were  paltry 
and  honourless  in  themselves,  being,  in  fact,  little 


more  than  an  exhibitioii  of  Charles's  weakneu. 
With  France  he  had  gone  to  war  without  reason, 
and  he  was  glad  to  make  a  peace  without  honour, 
abandoning  the  French  Protestants  to  their  fate, 
and  scarcely  mentioning  the  cause  of  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law  the  Pdatine.  This  peace  with 
France  was  made  public  in  the  spring  of  1629, 
and  in  the  following  year  Charles,  notwithstanding 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  wife,*  who  would  have 
prolonged  the  war,  because  France  was  still  at  war 
with  Spain  and  the  whole  House  of  Austria,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  Philip,  the  pacification  of 
King  James  being  assumed  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  treaty. 

But  the  other  belligerents  on  the  continent  were 
carrying  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  arose 
out  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection,  with  a  very 
different  spirit.  The  Lion  of  the  North  had  started 
from  his  lair, — Oustavus  Adolphus,  the  most  war- 
like sovereign,  and  perhaps  the  very  best  general 
of  his  time,  had  crossed  the  Baltic  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1630,  and  rushed  into  Germany  for  the 
aupport  of  Protestantism  and  the  humbling  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand.  A  series  of  most  brilliaat 
victories  was  obtained  by  the  daring  Swede,  who 
was  in  close  league  not  only  with  the  Protestants 
of  the  empire,  hit  with  the  French,  who,  guided 
by  the  bold  policy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  now 
omnipotent  in  France,  stretched  their  arms  in  all 
directions,  across  the  Alps,  Uie  Pyrenees,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe.  Savoy  was  not  only  overrun,  but 
almost  entirely  conquered  ;  and  in  Italy  thQ  car- 
dinal dictated  terms  to  the  pope,  who,  as  much  out 
of  necessity  as  out  of  inchnation,  had  adhered  to 
the  House  of  Austria  and  to  the  emperor,  who  was 
considered  as  waging  a  religious  war  against  here- 
tics. When  Gustavus  Adolphus  entered  Germany 
as  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  the  power  of  the 
emperor  was  almost  ever3rwhere  predominant  His 
generals,  the  ferocious  Tilly,  the  bloody  Pappen- 
heim,  the  ambitious  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and 
Wallenstein,  in  whom  all  these  quaUties  were  united 
in  their  extreme  proportions,  had  crushed  tf»c 
power  of  the  Protestant  states,  and  laid  waste,  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty,  the  territories  of 
friends  and  foes.  Wallenstein  had  been  removed 
from  command  by  the  jealous  fears  of  Ferdinand, 
who  at  one  time  fancied  that  the  fortmiate  and 
aspiring  general  aimed,  if  not  at  the  imperial 
crown,  at  the  old  crown  of  Bohemia ;  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  was  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  he  had  helped  to  win  from  his 
cousin  Frederick;  but  Tilly  and  Pappenheimwcrc 
still  in  the  field  with  a  vast  army  of  veteran  troops. 
so  flushed  with  their  many  recent  victories,  that 

•  ••  Sir  PrMicU  Cottinjjton  went  tovardt  POrttmontb,  <»*»}■  *J!i! 
basMge  (to  Madrid),  on  Monday  that  week,  and  vat  W^**  ^^g^ 
really  gone,  maugre  the  French  ambauador,  whob  with  *'V^. . 
•trengtb  he  had.  oppowd  hit  loumey,  and  used  the  queen  «  m»» 


ance  therein  i  lo  that,  when  Sir  Francis  Cottington  came  to  ^^J^ 
leave  of  her,  and  to  know  what  senrioe  her  majesty  would  be  pie»^ 
to  command  him  to  her  sister,  [she]  answered  him  as  I  ^'^  J^  to 


my  last.    And.  then,  when  she  ooald  not  prerail  with  his  niftj«*^7 
cross  the  ambaiMge,  ihe  ibed  Unit  laaaget*"— JlfMl^< 
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they  criled  themselres  invincible.  Bat  they  were 
Boon  found  to  be  no  mateb  for  the  highly  disci- 
plined, ha^y  troops  from  old  Scandinavia,  led  on 
oy  a  hero  and  a  great  tactician.  From  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg,  where  the  fortresses  and  towns 
submitted  to  him  as  soon  as  he  approached,  Gus- 
tavos  Adolphus  entered  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg, and  forced  Tilly  to  retire  upon  the  Elbe. 
The  courtiers  at  Vienna  told  the  emperor  that  the 
Swede  was  but  a  king  of  snow,  who  would  melt 
away  as  he  approached  the  south ;  but  the  Swede 
continued  his  onward  course,  and  there  was  no 
melting  away,  or,  if  there  was,  it  was  of  that  nature 
which  releases  the  avalanche  from  the  mountain, 
to  thunder  through  and  overwhelm  the  valley 
beneath.  The  only  event  that  clouded  the  joy  and 
success  of  the  Protestants  was  the  capture  of  the 
rich  and  Protestant  city  of  Magdeburg,  which  was 
effected  by  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  while  the 
Swedes  were  occupied  in  another  direction.  ^  The 
ferocious  Tilly  let  loose  his  wild  Croats,  Walloons, 
and  Pandours  upon  the  devoted  citizens,  who  were 
massacred  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  When 
they  had  sacked  the  richest  houses  they  set  fire  to 
the  rest,  and,  a  violent  wind  rising,  the  whole  town 
was  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  which  consumed  both 
quick  and  dead.  In  less  than  twelve  hours  one  of 
the  finest  cities  of  Germany  was  reduced  to  an 
unsightly  heap  of  ruins  and  ashes,  and  30,000  of 
its  industrious  inhabitants  had  perished  by  differ- 
ent kinds  of  deaths,  but  all  horrible.  Such  a 
tragedy  had  not  often  been  perpetrated  in  modern 
wars  :  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  excited  horror 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  but  the  Protestants 
conaoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that  it  must  be 
followed  by  the  curse  of  the  Almighty, — and,  in 
fact,  it  was  the  last  of  the  emperor's  successes  in 
this  war.  We  are  called  upon  to  mention  the 
moral  and  devout  bearing  of  the  victorious  Swedes, 
both  because  it  was  rare  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
because,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  became  the 
model  of  that  English  army  which  terminated  the 
civil  war.  In  the  imperial  army,  which  also  pro- 
fessed to  fight  for  the  blessed  cause  of  religion,  there 
reigned  only  immorality,  lust,  cruelty,  and  disregard 
of  all  the  virtues  and  decencies  of  life :  in  the  army 
of  GuBtavus,  on  the  contrary,  every  fault  was 
punished  with  severity ;  but,  above  all,  blasphemy, 
violence  to  women,  stealing,  gaming,  and  fighting 
duels.  Simplicity  also  of  manners  and  habits  was 
commanded  by  the  military  laws  of  Sweden ;  and 
in  the  whole  camp,  and  even  in  the  king's  tent, 
there  was  neither  silver  nor  gold  plate.  The  eye 
of  the  sovereign  observed  as  caremlly  the  morals 
of  his  troops  as  their  bravery.  Every  regiment 
was  obliged  to  form  itself  in  a  circle  round  its 
chaplain  for  morning  and  evening  prayers;  and 
Mb  pious  act  was  then  performed  in  the  open 


air.^ 


It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1630,  that 
Chttles  signed  his  solemn  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain.    Philip,  not  in  the  treaty,  but  in  a  private 

•  S^hiltoi*!  Hbtory  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 


letter,  promised  Charles  to  restore  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Palatine,  such  parts  of  his  territories 
(they  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable)  as  were 
then  occupied  by  Spanisn  troops,  and  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  with  his  near  relative,  the  emperor, 
to  reinstate  the  expelled  prince  as  he  was  before 
his  acceptance  of  the  Bohemian  crown.  And 
Charles,  as  a  fitting  return,  entered  upon  a  secret 
contract,  whereby  he  agreed  to  unite  his  arms  witli 
those  of  Spain  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  which  his  great  predecessor 
Elizabeth  had  so  largely  contributed  to  free  from 
the  oppressive  Spanish  yoke.  Charles,  as  a  share 
of  the  spoil,  was  to  have  and  to  hold  Zealand  and 
other  territories.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  this 
precious  scheme  before,  when  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham were  at  Madrid  wooing  the  Infanta.  But 
now  the  matter  went  so  far  that  the  agreement  was 
signed  by  Charles's  ambassador,  Cottington,  and 
by  Olivares,  who  was  still  the  favourite  and  prime 
minister  in  Spain.  All  this  had  been  done  in  the 
closest  secrecy, — ^not  a  breath  of  the  mystery  had 
got  abroad;  but  Charles,  seeing  the  violence  of 
his  Protestant  subjects,  even  when  they  knew 
nothing  of  this  projected  league  with  papists  against 
a  Protestant  people,  might  easily  divine  what 
would  be  their  fury  when  the  scheme  should  be 
broached  and  carried  into  operation.  It  appears 
to  have  been  this  consideration  which  induced  him 
to  hesitate  in  ratifying  the  agreement  which  he  had 
allowed  his  minister  to  sign.  Thereupon  Philip, 
of  course,  considered  himself  freed  from  the  pro- 
mises he  had  made  concerning  the  Palatine.  A 
few  months  after  Charles  went  into  a  project  the 
very  reverse  of  that  he  had  recently  entertained. 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  which  remained  to  Spain 
and  the  pope  after  so  many  years  of  sanguinary 
warfare,  had  become  the  scenes  of  discontent ;  or, 
at  least,  a  certain  party  had  conceived  the  notion 
of  erecting  them  into  independent  states.  The 
King  of  England  forthwith  dispatched  to  them  Sir 
Balthazar  Gerbier,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  a  good 
painter,  a  distinguished  critic  in  the  fine  arts,  an 
excellent  penman,  and  a  very  accomplished  man  of 
business*  or  intrigue,  who  had  passed  from  the 
service  of  Buckingham  into  that  of  Charles.  On 
the  14th  of  August,*  1632,  Gerbier,  writing  firom 
Brussels,  informed  his  employer  that  those  states, 
perceiving  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  able 
to  defend  them  and  their  religion,  were  determined 
to  make  themselves  free  states,  drive  out  the  Spa- 
niards, contract  alliances  with  their  neighbours, 
and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Hollanders.  He 
assured  Charles  that  he  had  not  failed  to  have  a 
careful  eye  thereunto,  that  nothing  might  be  neg- 
lected which  concerned  his  majesty's  glory  and 
the  interest  of  his  kingdoms,  and  that  he  had  acted 
his  part  without  putting  himself  too  forward, 
merely,  as  it  were,  hearkening  to  what  passed. 
The  Infanta  and  the  Spanish  council,  he  said, 

*  From  an  alluiion  in  thii  letter  to  a  prerioas  diepateh,  it  appears 
that  Gerbier  had  been  at  hit  secret  work  ever  since  the  mooth  of 
J^ia9,^Hardwicke  State  Papers. 
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were  already  greatly  alarmed  and  on  the  alert,  for 
they  had  received  advertigements  from  England, 
from  one  Nicolaldy  and  another,  that  those  states 
were  resolved  to  shake  off  the  Spaniards  and  make 
themselves  free.     "  The  Infanta,"  continues  Gcr- 
bier,  "  showed  tlie  said  letters  to  Sir  Peter  /?«- 
bens^  who  told  me  that  they  bore  such  information  as 
would  hazard  the  lives  of  many  in  these  countries." 
The  French  had  been  already  in  this  field  of  in- 
trigue, offering  assistance ;  for  it  was  an  idea  among 
them  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  if 
not  of  Louis  XL,  that  the  Rhine  was  the  proper 
and  natural  frontier  to  their  fine  kingdom,  and 
nobody  better  understood  bow  to  work  by  indirect 
means  than  Cardinal  Richelieu.     The  party  with 
whom  Gerbier  was  intriguing  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  indeed,  suspected  that  the  French  aimed 
at  a  conquest,  nor  were  they  less  suspicious  of  the 
intentions  of  their  neighbours  the  Hollanders,  who 
also  had  offered  them  assistance.     These  par- 
ticulars, Gerbier  says,  were  communicated  to  him 
by  a  person  in  disguise,  who  had  chosen  an  hour 
in  the  night  for  the  dangerous  conference,  and  who 
had  the  appearance  of  being  a  man  of  high  rank. 
*'He  spoke  to  me,"  continues  the  secret  agent, 
"  as  in  the  name  of  a  whole  body  which  aimed  to 
be  supported  by  an  alliance  with  England,  to 
counterbalance  France,  who,  instead  of  a  con- 
federacy, prepared  means  to  bring  these  provinces 
into  subjection ;  which  to  prevent,  the  support  of 
England  was  conceived  to  be  the  strongest  remedy, 
and  therefore  it  was  desired  I  should  procure, 
under  your  majesty's  hand  and  seal,  power  to  hear 
(under  profound  secret)  what  was  so  considerable, 
that,  showing  my  authorization,  and  engaging  my 
word  for  secrecy,  I  might  know  not  only  the  party, 
but  be  sure  it  was  no  French."    The  party,  how- 
ever, were  no  patriots,  for  one  of  the  first  of  their 
proposals  was  to  obtain  for  themselves  English 
court  distinctions, — ^ribbons  and  garters.*    "  I  was 
very  attentive,"  says  Gerbier,   "unto  this  dis- 
course, my  mind  still  fixed  on  the  proverb  Dif- 
fidentia  est  mater  frudeniue^  not  being  certain 
but  that  this  person  might  be  set  on  purposely  to 
sound  me,  if  England  was  desirous  of  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Spanish  government.    Wherefore  my 
first  answer  was  with  admiration,  feigning  not  well 
at  first  to    comprehend  their   design,  and  with 
much  difficulty  these  high  resolutions,  less  their 
success,  considered  the  tioubles  past  and  present 
amongst  them,  intimating  thereby  that  I  lived  not 
here  to  forge  factions;  but  that,  withal,  England 
ought  to  be  accounted  as  their  best  and  most  con- 
siderable neighbourhood,  both  for  its  situation, 
strength  by  sea,  commerce,  and  affection  of  the 
people,  who  have  always  lived  in  good  intelligence 
with  these  countries,  being  from  France  whence 


*  "  T1i!s  party  (its  (he  uid  perion  told  me)  being  in  bo  nnall 
mulation  wiih  the  other  for  pointt  of  bonoon,  expectiBf  bo  lew 
Itom  your  majesty  than,  at  the  KiB^  of  i<pain  had  bonoaied  them 


emulation  wiih  the  other  for  pointt  of  boBoon,  expectinf  bo  less 
Itom  Tour  majesty  than,  at  the  KiB^  of  i<pain  had  bonooied  them 
with  the  Pleere.  Uiey  might  have  to  wear  the  Garter,  at  a  maric  of 


dependency  of  honours,  and  to  be  even  with  ttioee  who  should  be 
bononred  with  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ohost**— >(7«r6ffr*«  LMtr 
to  Ckarltt  ts  Hardwicke  Statt  Papen. 


LBooKvn. 

all  the  stirs  proceed,  as  the  histories  do  bear 
record.    The  said    person   promised  then  that, 
upon  the  procuring  of  my  authorization,  he  would 
make  known  himself,  desiring  that  no  time  might 
be  lost.    Considering,  therefore,  the  advantages 
your  majesty  might  reap  hereby,  and,  on  the  other 
part,  how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  your  majesty 
that  France  should  procure  a  primitive  alliance 
with  these  states,  if  not  the  conquest,  which  wouki 
render  France  too  potent  a  neighbour,  I  thoaght 
fitting  to  advertise  your  majesty  thereof  in  these 
terms,  and  believe  your  majesty  will  approve  that, 
upon  this  consideration,  I  set  down  those  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  years  1576, 1571,  and  1578,  who, 
by  a  singular  prudence,  laboured  to  hinder  this 
people  from  casting  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  •  .  And  seeing  the  lives  of 
great  persons  might  run  hazard  by  the  discovery  of 
these  designs,  I  find  myself  bound  in  charity  and 
loyalty  not  to  communicate  them  any  farther  than 
to  your  majesty,  who  may  impart  them  unto  your 
prudent  council,  as  in  your  royal  wisdom  shall  he 
thought  fitting,  it  being  the  request  made  by  the 
secret  party.     Your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
weigh  the  glory  which  will  redound  unto  your 
majesty  from  this  alliance,  which,  excluding  the 
Spaniards  for  ever  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
will  serve  as  an  assured  rampart  to  other  countries, 
neighbours,  and  allies  of  your  majesty,  and  free 
them  from  any  change  or  invasion."     Gerbier 
went  on  to  give  the  king  more  particulars  touching 
''  the  great  business,"  telling  him  how  cautious  he 
had  been  to  prevent  all  subject  of  suspicion  in  the 
King  of  Spain's  ministers,  and  how  he  had  been 
continually  pressed  by  the  person  in  disguise  to 
know  whether  they  could  count  upon  Charles's 
assistance.     He  said  that  there  were  only  some  six 
thousand  men,   Spaniards  and  Italians,  in  the 
country ;  and  that,  as  for  the  Walloons,  who  made 
ten  thousand  men,  they  would  not  fight  for  Spain 
when  it  should  come  to  the  push;  but  Charles 
must  make  haste,  for  the  Hollanders  were  very 
anxious    to    intermeddle.     Charles  immediately 
replied  by  letter,  written  secretly ^  and  all  in  liis 
own  hand.    The  business,  he  said,  was  so  great 
that,  merelv  to  manage  it,  he  was  foitxd  to  trust 
somebody,  but,  as  secrecy  was  especially  necessarTi 
he  had  only  trusted  Secretary  Coke.     He  told 
Gerbier  that,  as  he  was  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  it  would  be  against  both 
honour  and  conscience  if,  without  any  just  cause 
or  quarrel,  he  debauched  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance.     "But,"  continued  the  king,  "since 
I  see  a  likelihood  (almost  a  necessity)  that  his 
Flanders  subjects  must  fall  into  some  other  king's 
or  state's  protection,  and  that  I  am  offered,  without 
the  least  intimation  of  mine,  to  have  a  share  there- 
in, the  second  consideration  is,  that  it  were  a 
great  imprudence  in  me  to  let  slip  this  occasion, 
whereby  1  may  both  advantage  myself  and  hinder 
the  overflowing  greatness  of  my  neighbours."   He 
was  willing,  be  said,  to  take  the  protection  of 
Uiese  people  into  his  bands,  as  they  flew  to  him 
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without  his  aeeking :  if  he  did  not  protect  them 
others  would;  and  the  King  of  Spain,  instead  of 
heing  offended,  ought  to  be  pleased;  for  if  he, 
Charles,  did  not  interfere,  then  the  States  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Philip's  enemies  or  rebels.    "  And 
therefore,"  continued  the  royal  casuist,  ^  upon 
great  consideration  I  have  sent  you  power  to  treat 
with  these  disguised  persons,  and  do  hereby  au- 
thorise you  to  promise  them,  in  my  name,  pro- 
tection against  anybody  but  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
to  defend  diem  from  him  and  all  the  world  else 
from  injuries/'    This  letter,  with  a  commission  to 
Gctbier,  was  enclosed  in  a  dispatch  written  by 
Secretary  Coke,  who  told  the  agent  that  the  com- 
mission was  as  full  as  codd  be  expected,  secrecy 
not  now  permitting  more  formalities.     ^*  Your  in- 
structions," said  the  secretary,  *'will  be  made 
more  particular  and  full  when  the  parties  discover 
themselves,  and  when  you  send  word  what  they 
offer  and  what  they  require."     On  the  24th  of 
SNcptember  Secretary  Coke  wrote  again  to  instruct 
him  how  to  convince  the  Catholic  States  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant  that  France  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  that  England  was  their  surest  refuge,  which 
would  best  agree  both  with  their  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  estates,  "  both  which,"  continues  the 
secretary,  running  in  search  of  arguments  to  prove 
how  nicely  and  nearly  the  Anglican  Church  could 
agree  with  the  Roman,  "  you  must  endeavour  to 
persuade  to  be  of  the  same;  for  their  churchmen, 
you  say,  arc  the  most  active  for  this  change,  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  scandal  of  religion,  they  would 
have  expressed  themselves  for  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land before  others. .  .  Yet  England,  in  respect  of 
religion,  is  far  more  proper  for  them  to  join  withal 
than  the  Seven  United  Provmces  can  be;  for, 
howsoever  of  late  they  have  given  their  neighbours 
a  specious  .freedom  of  the  Catholic  religion,  yet 
they  have  reserved  in  every  town  a  free  church  for 
their  own  profession;  and  what  distraction  their 
continued  intercourse  with  such  a  mixture  would 
breed  may  easily  be  conceived.    Whereas,  no  such 
effect  can  be  feared  from  the  English,  who,  as  they 
enjoy  at  home  their  honours,  fre^om,  and  estates, 
without  difference,  so  much  less  will  trouble  or 
restrain  men's  consciences  abroad ;  nor  are  so  in- 
corporate by  language,  or  by  general  resort  to  that 
nation,  that  they  can  be  capable  to  make  any 
change."    These  were  most  lame  and  absolutely 
decrepit  arguments,  but  those  which  followed  were 
perhaps  somewhat  more  convincing  to  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  in  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
who  had  a  profound  abhorrence  of  the  poverty  and 
political  insignificance  of  churchmen  in  Holland. 
"But,"  continues  the  secretary,  "what  is  more 
considerable,  churchmen  amongst  the  States  have 
no  part  in  the  government  or  in  the  laws ;  neither 
do  their  elders  comport  with  our  hierarchy  of  arch- 
bishops,   bishops,    deans,    canons,    and    parish 
curates ;  and,  which  doth  yet  debase  them  more, 
they  there  possess  neither  glebe-lands  nor  tithes, 
nor  other  stable  revenues,  but  depend  altogether 
upon  voluntary  contributions,  which  will    bring 


their  rich  clergy  in  short  time  to  a  very  mean  and 
poor  estate*  These  differences  you  must  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  their  ecclesiastics,  who  were  not 
so  mortified  that  they  will  not  take  their  own  in- 
terests to  heart,  and  prefer  our  alliance  in  respect 
thereof."  Having  thus  arranged  for  the  clergy. 
Secretary  Coke,  who,  no  dou^  wrote  under  tiie 
dictation  of  Charles,  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
nobility,  bidding  Gerbier  to  declare  to  them  at 
large,  and  on  «3l  occasions,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  them  to  adhere  to  a  potent  king  like 
the  King  of  England  than  to  a  uopular  and  factious 
government  like  that  of  the  Hollanders.  *^  Amongst 
those  boors"  continues  the  secretaryi  **  where  all 
are  equal  and  capable  of  the  highest  places,  their 
honours  and  degrees  can  have  no  nre-eminence, 
but  be  subject  to  the  a£fronts  of  the  baser  sort, 
witiiout  civility  or  respect,  which  noble  minds 
cannot  endure."  From  the  nobility  he  passed  to 
the  merchants  and  base  traders,  and  from  these  to 
the  native  soldiery,  telling  Gerbier  how  to  deal 
with  these  classes  in  order  to  draw  them  to  the 
king's  interest.  "  But,"  said  Coke,  "  in  conclu- 
sion, because  the  Spaniards  are  not  yet  excluded, 
you  must  not,  by  a  total  adhering  to  the  faction, 
either  cry  down  their  authority  or  neglect  their 
interests,  who  may  well  be  able  to  do  that  there  for 
us  which  they  cannot  for  themselves ;  and,  when 
they  perceive  they  cannot  help  themselves,  and 
that  they  must  quit  their  hold,  will  probably 
incline  rather  to  deposit  their  right  in  our  hands 
(chiefly  the  sea-towns)  than  to  suffer  their  rebels 
or  their  opposites  to  carry  them  by  force.  In 
this  your  dexterity  must  be  employed  rather  in 
drawing  on  overtures  from  themselves  than  in  offer- 
ing propositions."  This  underhand  negociation 
was  prolonged  through  many  months,  the  King  of 
England  wishing  the  conspirators  to  declare  their 
country  independent,  and  the  conspirators  wishing 
him  to  give  Uiem  something  more  than  genertu 
and  vague  promises.  At  last  the  Spanish  court, 
which  had  some  clue  to  the  secret  correspondence 
from  the  beginning,  discovered  the  whole,*  and 
reinforced  its  army  in  Flanders  and  Brabant ;  and 
thereupon  the  plot  fell  to  the  ground.  If  such 
proceedings  had  taken  place  between  private  in- 
dividuals, no  one  would  hesitate  as  to  the  proper 
epithet  to  be  applied  to  them ;  but  they  had  been 
so  common  between  kings  and  governments,  that 
we  think  Charles's  conduct  on  this  occasion  has 
been  censured  with  undue  severity.  He  acted  pre- 
cisely as  the  great  Elizabeth  would  have  done; 
and  even  at  a  much  later  and  morally  better  age, 
English  statesmen  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do 
as  much  in  the  same  dark  manner  to  counteract 
the  intrigues  of  other  states,  and  more  especially 
to  prevent  the  French  from  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  Low  Countries.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Charles  had  been  that  high  model  of 
religion  and  sanctity,  probity  and  honour,  which 
some  have  tried  to   represent  him,  we   should 
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hafdly  have  found  him  engaged  in  luch  a 
scheme. 

Charles  now  concluded,  or  rather  renewed,  a 
treaty  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  undertook  to 
send  six  thousand  men  to  join  that  victorious 
sovereign  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  But,  as  there 
was  no  declaration  of  war  with  the  emperor,  he 
thought  it  proper  and  delicate  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  this  force  was  raised  in  Scotland  hy  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  on  his  own  account,  and 
without  the  king's  knowledge.  When  Hamilton 
was  getting  ready,  Donald,  Lord  Reay,  and  Major 
Borthwick  accused  the  marquis  of  raising  troops 
to  usurp  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Reay  said  that 
this  plot  was  discovered  to  him  by  one  Ramsay, 
and  Borthwick  said  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  one  Meldrum.  Neither  of  the  accusers 
had  anv  witnesses  to  produce,  but  Lord  Reay  pro- 
posed having  recourse  to  the  now  antiquatea  bar- 
barism of  a  trial  by  single  combat,  and  challenged 
Ramsay,  who  denied  having  made  any  such  com- 
munication to  his  lordship  as  was  alleged.  Ram- 
say was  as  ready  to  fight  as  Reay  ;  and  a  court  of 
chivalry  was  regularly  constituted  to  arrange  and 
witness  the  combat,  over  which  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, as  earl  marshal,  was  to  preside.  But,  when 
everything  was  ready,  the  king  revoked  his  com- 
mission, and  the  absurd  proceeding  was  aban- 
doned.* The  original  charge,  which  was  in  itself 
scarcely  less  ridiculous,  originated  in  the  malice  of 
Lord  Ochiltrie  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston, 
who  was  very  jealous  of  Hamilton's  influence  at 
court,  for,  next  to  Wentworth  and  Laud,  the 
marquis  was  supposed  to  be  **  closest  with  the 
king."  Hamilton  had  already  embarked  with  his 
little  army,-—**  but  so  little  care  was  taken  of  pro- 
visions and  accommodations  for  his  men  that  they 
were  brought  into  a  sick  and  shattered  condition, 
so  that  they  mouldered  away  in  a  short  time ;  and 
the  marquis  was  forced  to  return  to  England  with- 
out gaining  any  great  renown  by  this  action, 
wherein  he  neither  did  service  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  nor  to  himself,  or  to  the  Protestant  cause 
in  Germany ."t  When  Hamilton  returned,  Charles 
received  him  into  as  great  favour  and  trust  as 
ever. 

We  cannot  condense  half  of  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  at  home  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  of  1629  and  the  calling  that  of 
1640, — circumstances  which  discontented  the  mass 
of  the  English  people,  and  which  gave  zeal  to  the 
timid  or  lukewarm,  fury  to  the  zealots.  We  shall, 
however,  try  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, the  most  important  of  these  provocations. 
In  contempt  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  king 
persisted  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  even 
augmenting  the  rates  on  sundry  kinds  of  goods, 
and  ordering  that  the  goods  of  such  as  refused 
payment  should  be  instantly  seized  and  sold.  The 
Commons,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  denounced 
the  man  as  a  traitor  that  should  pay  these  illegal 
taxes.    And,  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  tiius 
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availed  himself  of  the  resouioea  of  modem  con^ 
merce,  he  arbitrarily  revived  certain  feudal  uses 
or  abuses.  Henry  IIL  and  Edward  L,  when  tbdr 
poverty  obscured  their  chivalry,  had  introduced 
the  practice  of  summoning  their  military  tenants, 
worth  20/.  per  annum,  to  receive  at  their  hands 
the  costly  honour  of  knighthood :  many  declined 
this  honour,  and  were  allowed  to  compound  hy 
paying  a  moderate  fine.  Elizabeth  and  James  had 
both  availed  themselves  of  this  ancient  preroga* 
tive ;  and  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  ren- 
dered it  more  oppressive  than  formerly,  though 
only  persons  esteemed  worth  40/.  per  annum  wen 
now  suhjected  to  it.  In  many  instances,  in 
James's  time,  the  sheriffis  purposely  neglected  to 
serve  these  writs,  and  many  persons,  when  they 
were  served,  took  no  notice  of  them ;  but  now 
Charles  appointed  a  regular  commission  to  attend 
solely  to  this  vexatious  method  of  raising  money; 
and  these  commissioners  called  upon  all  landed 
proprietors,  rated  at  40/.,  to  pay  their  fines  for  not 
being  knighted.  When  any  resistance  was  offered, 
the  parties  were  dragged  into  the  expensive  law- 
courts,  and  there  invariably  cast,  and  forced  to 
pay,  or  thrown  into  prison.  Nor  was  there  any 
fiixed  rule  or  rate;  for,  when  any  man  was  a  known 
puritan  or  precisian,  or  otherwise  obnoxious  to  the 
court,  he  was  made  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than 
another.  Nor  was  the  practice  limited  to  those 
who  were  liable  as  military  or  feudal  tenants: 
lessees,  who  held  no  land  by  any  such  tenure; 
merchants  whose  fortunes  had  risen  from  bales  of 
goods,  and  not  from  the  sword  or  lanoe^  were  called 
upon  to  pay,  were  prosecuted  and  persecuted.  It 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  more  efiective 
method  of  indisposing  that  numerous  and  influen- 
tial class  of  the  lesser  landholders  and  country 
gentlemen.  It  is  said  that  100,000/.  were  thus 
screwed  and  squeezed  out  of  the  subject;  and  the 
king  preferred  this  method  to  meeting  and  agreeing 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  The  most  intoler- 
able sufferings  of  the  people  had  arisen  in  the  old 
time  from  the  atrocious  game  or  forest  laws.  This 
bloody  and  disgraceful  code  had  been  allowed  in 
good  part  to  drop  into  desuetude,  but  Charles 
resolved  to  revive  at  least  all  such  parts  of  it  as 
might  tend  to  the  increase  of  his  revenue.  The 
Earl  of  Holland  was  appointed  to  hold  a  court  for 
the  recovery  of  the  king's  forestal  rights,  or  those 
lands  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  royal  chaces. 
In  this  manner  people  were  driven  from  many 
tracts  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  long  occu- 
pied as  their  own ;  gentlemen's  estates  were  en- 
croached upon,  and,  as  the  king  was  the  litigant, 
the  opposite  party,  even  if  he  gained  his  cause, 
which  in  such  circumstances  he  had  but  slight 
chance  of  doing,  was  distressed  or  ruined  by  the 
costs  of  the  action,  which  he  had  to  pay  whether 
he  was  the  loser  or  the  winner.  The  Earl  of 
Southampton  was  reduced  almost  to  poverty  by  a 
decision  which  deprived  him  of  his  estate  adjoin- 
ing the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  In  Essex  the 
royal  forests  grew  so  large,  that  people  said  they 
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Iiad  iwallawed  up  the  whok  county.  Rockingham 
Forest  was  inemaed  from  a  ciicuit  of  aiz  milea  to 
one  of  sixty  milah  and  all  trespasaera  were  punished 
by  the  impoaition  of  enormous  fines.  ^^  Which 
burden,"  saya  Clarendon,  *' lighted  most  upon 
persons  of  quality  and  honour,  who  thought  them* 
selves  above  ordinary  oppressions,  and  were  there- 
fore like  to  rememher  it  with  more  sharpness."* 
To  enlarge  Richmond  Park,  Charles  deprived 
many  proprietora,  not  merely  of  their  rights  of 
common,  but  also  of  their  freehold  lands*  It  should 
appear  diat  he  afterwards  gave  some  compensa- 
tion ;  but  the  act  at  first  had  in  it  all  the  worst 
features  of  a  cruel  and  plundering  despotism.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  scarcely  rendered  a  service 
more  important  to  the  nation  than  by  inabting  on 
the  Buppresaion  of  monopolies :  but  now  the  king 
began  to  revive  those  abusea  also;  and,  for  the 
sum  of  10,000/.,  which  they  paid  for  their  patent, 
and  for  a  duty  of  8/.  sterling  upon  every  ton  of 
soap  they  should  make,  which  they  promised  to 
pay  the  king  without  vote  of  parliament,  he  char- 
tered a  company  with  exclusive  privileges  to  make 
soap.  The  patent  permitted  every  Boap*boiler  or 
maaoiactureT  to  become  a  member  of  the  char- 
tered company ;  and  that  precious  turn-coat, 
Attomey-geoeral  Noy,  who  devised  the  project, 
probably  thought  he  had  in  this  way  evaded  the 
letter  of  the  law,  the  act  of  parliament  being  more 
particularly  directed  against  individuals  or  two  or 
three  monopolists  favoured  by  the  court.  But  the 
circumstance  of  the  monopoly  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  numerous  company  made  little  or  no  differ- 
ence to  the  conaumers  of  the  article,  who  were  still 
obliged  to  pay  for  their  soap  whatever  price  the 
moQopolista  demanded.  These  incorporated  soap- 
boilers, as  a  part  of  their  bargain,  received  powers 
to  appoint  aearchera,  and  they  exercised  a  sort  of 
inquisition  over  the  trade.  Such  dealers  as  resisted 
their  interference,  or  tried  to  make  soap  on  their 
own  account,  were  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Star  Chamber.  This  precedent  was 
followed  in  the  erection  of  a  similar  company  of 
Btarch-makers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
grants,  till  monopolies,  in  transgression  or  evasion 
of  the  late  statute,  became  aa  common  as  they  had 
been  under  James  and  Elizabeth.t  And  no  less 
mijust  proceedings  of  other  kinds,  some  of  them 
ridiculous,  some  scandalous,  all  very  grievous, 
were  set  on  foot ;  the  envy  and  reproach  of  which 
(we  should  say  justly)  fell  to  the  king,  the  profit 
to  other  men---for  the  expense  of  collection  was 
enormooa,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  money 
ever  readied  the  royal  coffers.}  Proclamations, 
which  Jamea  had  carried  to  such  excess,  and 
which  had  been  branded  by  parliament,  were  again 
brought  into  play,  and  arbitrary  fines  were  exacted 
from  such  aa  disobeyed  these  proclamations,  which 
were  in  themselves  ill^al.    The  late  Solomon  had 
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decided  in  hia  wisdom  that  the  plague  aud  other 
great  mischiefs  were  solely  owing  to  the  excessive 
and  constantly  increaaing  size  of  London,  and  he 
had  proclaimed  over  and  over  again  that  people 
must  not  be  so  wicked  and  so  foolhardy  as  to  build 
any  more  houses  in  the  metropolis.  But  his  pro« 
clamationa  were  disregarded — the  judges  had 
declared  them  not  to  be  according  to  law ;  and  the 
Londoners  had  gone  on  building  faster  than  ever. 
Charles,  who  was  more  steady  in  wrong  proceed- 
ings than  his  father,  appointed  a  commission  to 
examine  into  this  growth  and  increase,  and  to 
make  money  of  those  who  had  built  the  new 
houses.  In  general  the  latter  got  off  by  paying  a 
fine  equivalent  to  three  years'  estimated  rent  of 
their  houses,  and  an  annual  tax  to  the  crown  ;  but 
in  some  instances  the  houses  were  knocked  down, 
and  the  owners  made  to  pay  a  penalty  besides  suf- 
fering this  destruction  of  their  property.  Thus,  a 
Mr.  Moore  lost  forty-two  houses  of  the  better  kind, 
with  coach-houses  and  stables,  which  he  had 
erected  near  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields;  and,  after 
these  houses  had  been  demolished  by  die  aheriffs, 
heavy  fines  were  levied  on  him  by  diatress  warrants.* 
And,  as  if  all  these  were  not  sufficient  causes  of 
disgust  and  irritation,  there  were  the  galling  and 
high-handed  proceedinga  of  the  Earl  Marshal's 
Court,  which  will  be  described  more  particularly 
hereafter.  But  what  more  than  anything  heaped 
coals  on  the  doomed  head  of  the  king  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  high  church  party,  led  on  by  Laud. 
This  bishop  is  allowed,  by  one  of  his  warmest 
admirers,  to  have  been  a  zealot  in  his  heart,  ^  of 
too  warm  blood  and  too  positive  a  nature  ;"t  but 
he  followed  the  course  of  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
and  was  an  emphatic  flatterer  of  the  king.  When, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1630,  Henrietta  Maria  gave 
birth  to  a  prince,  afterwards  that  godly  king 
Charlea  II.,  Laud  baptized  the  infant,  and  com- 
posed a  prayer  upon  the  occasion,  in  which  was 
the  petition, — **  Double  his  father's  graces,  O 
Lord !  upon  him,  if  it  be  possible."  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, the  ex-lord-keeper,  now  in  disgrace,  and 
almost  a  patriot,  forgetting  his  own  performancea 
in  former  times,  called  this  *'  three-piled  flattery 
and  loathsome  divinity."  A  few  months  after 
composing  this  prayer.  Laud  called  before  him,  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  Puritan  preacher,  for  writing  against 
the  queen  and  the  bishops  in  a  book  entitled  "  An 
Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Sion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy."  The  tone  of  the  book  was  disrespect- 
ful, fanatic,  and  in  some  respects  brutal ;  but  we 
lose  sight  of  its  demerits  in  the  atrocious  punish- 
ment of  the  author,  who  vainly  pleaded,  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  that  he  had  offended  through  zeal, 
and  not  through  any  personal  malice.  He  was 
degraded  from  the  ministry,  publicly  whipped  in 
Palace-yard,  placed  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours, 
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had  an  ear  cut  off,  a  noatril  alit,  and  was  branded 
on  one  of  his  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  S.,  for 
**  Sower  of  Sedition.''  After  these  detestable  ope- 
rations he  was  sent  back  to  his  prison;  but,  at 
the  end  of  one  short  week,  before  his  wounds  were 
healed,  he  was  again  dragged  forth  to  public  whip- 
ping, the  pillory,  the  knife,  and  the  brand ;  and, 
after  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  other  ear,  split 
in  the  other  nostril,  and  burnt  on  the  other  chi^k, 
he  was  thrust  back  into  his  dungeon,  there  to  lie 
for  life.  After  ten  years,  indeed,  Leighton  regained 
his  liberty,  but  it  was  by  the  mercy  neitiber  of 
Laud  nor  Charles,  but  through  that  parliament 
which  destroyed  alike  the  bishop  and  the  king.* 

Blind  to  the  almost  inevitable  consequences  of 
persecution.  Laud  neglected  no  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing conformity,  fiy  his  advice  Charles  had 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  preachers  to 
condemn  Arminianism  or  to  enter  upon  that  con- 
troversy. Though  not  yet  the  chief  of  the  Anglican 
church,  for  old  Abbot,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  still  living.  Laud  wielded  or  directed  all 
its  thunders.  *'He  prevented  hkewise  a  very 
private  and  clandestine  design  of  introducing 
nonconformists  into  too  many  churches  ;  for  that 
society  of  men  (that  they  might  have  teachers  to 
please  their  itching  ears)  had  a  design  to  buy  in 
all  the  lay  impropriations  which  the  parish  churches 
in  Henry  VIII.*s  time  were  robbed  of,  and,  lodging 
the  advowBOns  and  presentations'  in  their  own 
feoffees,  to  have  introduced  men  who  would  have 
introduced  doctrines  suitable  to  their  dependencies, 
which  the  court  already  felt  too  much  ^e  smart 
of,  bv  being  forced  to  admit  the  presentations  of 
the  lay  patrons,  who  too  often  dispose  their  bene- 
fices to  men  rather  suitable  to  their  own  opinions 
than  the  articles  and  canons  of  the  church."t  But 
this  is  the  showing  of  a  royalbt  and  high  church- 
man, who  conceived  that  everything  done  by  Laud 
was  right;  the  other  party  might  h&ve  reasonably 
pleaded  their  great  and  natural  desire  to  procure 
preachers  whose  notions  and  practices  agreed  with 
their  own.  And,  then,  if  they  had  done  what  was 
illegal  in  associating  for  the  purchase  of  livings, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  .afternoon  lectures  in 
boroughs  and  cities,  where,  as  they  considered,  the 
service  of  God  was  much  neglected,  we  can  scarcely 
see  upon  what  principle  of  law  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  had  been  contributed  should  be  seized 
by  the  king  and  Laud.  Noy^  the  attorney-general, 
brought  the  trustees  in  whom  the  money  was  vested 
into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  there,  after  pro- 
duction of  their  books  and  deeds,  and  counsel 
heard  pn  both  sides,  their  corporation  was  dis- 
solved, and  all  the  money  adjudged  to  the  king, 
who,  at  some  future  time,  was  to  employ  it  in  his 
own  way  for  what  he  might  consider  the  benefit  of 
the  church.|. 


*  "  TIm  Mvera  pandshment  of  ihli  anfortttiuto  genUpman  many 
people  pitied,  he  being  m  penon  well  known  both  tn  learning  eiid 
oilier  aoilitlea ;  only  nia  untenpeied  »eal  (as  his  oountrvmen  gave 
out)  pnimpted  him  to  that  mistake.'*— AeiAwortA.—— He  was  the 
father  or  the  oelebrated  Archbishop  Leighton. 

t  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs. 

t  Eoshwonh.— Laud's  DUry^WhitahMk. 


The  Puritans  now  began  to  emigrate  in  great 
numbers  to  North  America,  preferring  a  wilderness 
with  religious  liberty  to  their  native  country  with- 
out it.  The  pilgrim  fathers  chiefly  settled  in  New 
England.  Those  who  remained  at  home  were 
sharpened  and  embittered  by  persecution,  and  by 
the  whole  tone  and  manner  of  Charles's  court, 
which,  be  it  said,  though  moral,  or  at  least  decent, 
compared  with  that  of  James,  was  far  from  being 
so  pure  and  exemplary  as  it  has  been  desaibed 
by  certain  writers.*  Being  pretty  well  shut  out 
from  the  pulpit,  and  hunted  down  in  their  conven- 
ticles,—having  no  other  valve  through  which  to 
let  off  their  rarefied  feelings, — they  had  recourse 
to  the  shackled  press.  In  Hilary  Term,  1634, 
by  which  time  Laud  was  primate,  Mr.  Willimn 
I^Tnne,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  brought 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  together  with  Michael 
Sparkes,  *'  a  common  publisher  of  unlawful  and 
unlicensed  books,"  William  Buckmer,  and  four 
other  defendants,  upon  informations  filed  by  the 
attorney-general,  Noy.t  The  ofifence  charged 
was,  that  Mr.  Prynne,  about  the  eighth  year  of 
Charles's  reign  (being  the  current  year),  had  com- 
piled and  put  in  print  'a  libellous  volume,  entitled 
by  the  name  of  *'  Histrio-Mastix ;  the  Player's 
Scourge,  or  Actor's  Tragedie  ;"  which  was  directed 
against  all  plays,  masques,  dances,  masquerades, 
&c.  "  And  although  he  knew  well  that  his  majes- 
ty's royal  queen,  the  lords  of  the  council,  &c.,  were, 
in  their  public  festivals,  ofteutimes  present  specta- 
tors of  some  masques  and  dances,  and  many  re- 
creations that  were  tolerable  and  in  themselves 
sinless,  and  so  declared  to  be  by  a  book  printed 
in  the  time  of  his  majesty's  royal  father;  yet  Mr. 
Prynne,  in  his  book,  had  railed  not  only  against 
stage  plays,  comedies,  dancings,  and  all  other 
exercises  of  the  people,  and  against  all  such  as 
fre(}uent  or  behold  them ;  but  further,  in  particular, 
against  hunting,  public  festivals,  Christmas-keep- 
ing, bond-fires,  and  May-poles ;  nay,  even  against 
the  dressing-up  of  houses  with  green-ivy."  He 
was  also  accused  of  directly  casting  aspersions 
upon  her  majesty  the  queen,  and  of  stirriug-up  the 
people  to  discontent  against  his  majesty  the  king, 
whom  he  had  treated  with  *'  terms  unfit  for  so 
sacred  a  person."  The  fact  was,  Prynne  was  a 
learned  fanatic,  a  spiritual  ascetic,  who  conscien- 
tiously believed  that  plays,  and  masques,  and  other 
sports,  in  which  the  queen  and  court  indulged  to 
excess,  were  unlawful  to  Christians ;  and  he  parti- 

*  Tb«  letters  or  Garrard  and  of  Conway,  in  the  Strafford  Corre- 
■pondenoe,  aeveral  of  the  coDtemporary  Memoirs,  and  eves  ocn^ 
■lODol  nawajtes  and  hints  in  Clarendon's  great  but  oue-tidcd  work, 
will  ftilly  bear  out  our  statement  as  to  the  morals  of  Charles's  coart. 
The  words  of  Lord  Sunderland  have  ollcn  been  quoted.  That  noble- 
man, writing  from  the  army  to  his  tB{fe,  says  that  the  indeceDcf  of 
the  lanvttage  he  heard  in  the  camp  was  to  great,  that  it  nuule  bim 
fancy  himself  at  cowrie— Sydney  PaperM, 

f  Prynne  had  already  undergone  some  persecution.  He  was  oo« 
of  the  drst  to  attack  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of  Montague.  Laud  sou 
his  party  attempted  to  suppress  these  books  and  pamphlets.  anJ 
called  Prynne,  Barton,  and  others  into  the  High  Commission  Coart, 
and  *  they  were  at  the  point  to  have  been  censured,  when  a  prohi- 
bition comes  from  Westminster  Hall  to  stay  tlte  proceedings  ia  lh«t 
court,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  will  and  ideasare*  exprrsied  fo 
clearly  and  distinctly  In  the  said  proclamation :  which  probiUtioa 
they  tendered  to  tlic  court  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that  l.aad  was  likf  t« 
have  laid  them  by  the  heeli  fur  their  ktbour.*'— ffry/ts. 
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cularly  attempted  to  demonstrate,  in  his  book  of  a 
thousand  pages^  that  "  by  divers  arguments,  and 
by  the  authority  of  sundry  texts  of  scripture, — of 
the  whole  primitive  church, — of  55  synods  and 
councils, — of  71  fathers  and  Christian  writers 
before  the  year  of  our  Lord  1200, — of  above  150 
for»gn  and  domestic  Protestant  and  Popish  authors 
since, — of  40  heathen  philosophers,  &c, — and  of 
our  own  English  statutes,  magistrates,  universities, 
writers,  preachers, — that  popular  stage-plays  are 
sinful,  lewd,  ungodly  spectacles,  and  most  perni- 
cious corruptions."  Against  masques  and  dancing 
(the  last  a  dangerous  thing  to  touch  when  there 
was  a  French  queen  on  the  throne)  Prynne  was 
equally  severe.  "  If,"  said  my  Lord  Cottington 
upon  Ae  trial,  "  Mr.  Prynne  should  be  demanded 
what  he  would  have,  he  liketh  nothing :  no  state  or 
sex ;  music,  dancing,  &c.,  unlawful  even  in  kings ; 
no  kind  of  recreation,  no  kind  of  entertainment, 
no,  not  80  much  as  hawking ;— all  are  damned." 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book,  according  to  Noy, 
was  not  less  against  the  orthodox  church  of  Eng- 
land, than  against  their  sacred  majesties.  *'  The 
music  in  the  church,"  said  the  attorney-general, 
^  the  charitable  term  he  giveth  it  is,  not  to  be  a 
noise  of  men,  but  rather  a  bleating  of  brute  beasts : 
choristers  bellow  the  tenor  as  it  were  oxen,  bark  a 
counter-point  as  a  kennel  of  dogs,  roar  out  a  treble 
like  a  sort  of  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  as  it  were  a 
number  of  hogs:  his  complaint  for  suppressing 
repetitions,  by  way  of  conventicles ;  also  his  gene- 
ral censure  of  all  the  bishops  and  of  all  the  clergy ; 
the^  scorn  to  feed  the  poor;  the  silk  and  satin 
divines :  very  charitable  terms  upon  them  of  the 
church!  Christmas,  as  it  is  kept,  is  a  devil's 
Christmas ;  nay,  he  doth  bestow  a  great  number  of 
pages  to  make  men  affect  the  name  of  Puritan,  as 
though  Christ  were  a  Puritan,  and  so  he  saith  in 
his  Index."  Laud  was  also  incensed  at  Prynne's 
bestowing  some  praise  upon  the  factious  book  of 
Dr.  Leightoo.  Prynne's  book  had  been  written 
four  years  ago,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been 
printed,  if  not  published,  two  years  ago ;  but  it 
happened  that,  at  the  moment  it  was  mentioued  to 
the  king  by  the  bishop,  Henrietta  Maria  was  re- 
hearsing a  part  which  she  shortly  afterwards  acted 
in  a  play  or  pastoral  with  her  maids  of  honour.* 
Hence  every  abusive  term  was  held  to  be  directed 
against  hex  majesty ;  and,  though  the  mass  of  those 
terms  were  strictly  scriptural,  there  are  some  of 
them  that  could  scarcely  bear  repeating.  Charles 
was  greatly  exasperated,  but  it  is  said  that  he 
would  have  let  the  matter  drop,  and  the  author  go 
unpunished,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  activity  of 
Laud  and  his  chaplains.  In  mentioning  that  the 
tribunal  was  the  Star  Chamber,  we  have  sufficiently 
indicated  that  Prynne's  sentence  must  be  atrocious. 
"  For  the  book,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 

*  "  Thai  which  the  queen*s  majeity,  tame  of  her  ladiei,  and  all 
hrr  makN  of  htmour,  are  now  praetisini;  u|iua,  ia  a  pastoral  penned 
by  Mr.  Waltrr  Montagae,  «heieiu  her  in:Oesty  It  pleased  t<»  act  a 
part,  aa  well  tur  her  rerre.iUon  at  fur  the  exerciae  of  her  Kni^iiih. 
IfoB  Jon«on  (who  I  thouuht  bad  Imh'Q  dead)  hath  written  a  ptay 
afaiaal  neat  term,  calM  ihe  Mavuftick  Lady."— Letter  Trom  Mr. 
fory  w  Ha  Thomaa  Ptk-kcriug.  iu  i*ir  U.  Ellta. 

VOU  III. 


Richardson  (encouraged  into  eloquence  by  the 
approving  nods  of  Laud,  who  was  present  during 
the  whole  trial,  as  he  generally  was  at  all  the  most 
important  or  most  arbitrary  Star  Chamber  prose- 
cutions), *'  for  the  book,  I  do  hoft  it  a  most  scan- 
dalous, infamous  libel  to  the  king's  majesty,  a  most 
pious  and  religious  king ;  to  the  queen's  majesty, 
a  most  excellent  and  gracious  queen  (he  could  not 
praise  her  religion^  because  she  was  a  Roman 
Catholic) y  such  a  one  as  thia  kingdom  never  enjoyed 
the  like,  and  I  think  the  earth  never  had  a  better. 
It  is  scandalous  to  all  the  honourable  lords  and  the 
kingdom  itself,  and  to  all  sorts  of  people.  I  say 
eye  never  saw,  nor  ear  ever  heard  of,  such  a  scan- 
dalous   and  seditious  thing  as  this  mis-shapen 

monster  is Yet  give  me  leave  to  read  a 

word  or  two  of  it,  where  he  cometh  to  tell  tlie 
reasons  why  he  writ  this  book : — because  he  saw 
the  number  of  plays,  play-books,  play-haunters, 
and  play-houses  so  exceedingly  increased,  there 
being  above  40,000  play-books,  being  now  more 
vendable  than  the  choicest  sermons.  What  saith 
he  in  his  epistle  dedicatory,  speaking  of  play-books  ? 
—They  bear  so  big  a  price,  and  are  printed  in  far 
better  paper,  than  most  octavo  and  quarto  Bibles, 
which  hardly  find  so  good  a  vent  as  they ;  and 
then  come  in  such  abundance,  as  they  exceed  all 
number,  and  'tis  a  year's  time  to  peruse  them  over, 
they  are  so  multiplied :  and  then  he  putteth  in  the 
margin  Ben  Jonson,  &c.,  printed  in  better  paper 

than  most  Bibles This  monster,  this  huge, 

mis-shapen  monster,  I  say  it,  is  nothing  but  lies 
and  venom  against  all  sorts  of  people.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  what  this  man  taketh  upon  him. 
He  is  not  Ukc  the  powder  traitors, — ^they  would 
have  blpwn  up  all  at  once ;  this  throweth  all  down 
at  once  to  hell  together,  and  delivereth  them  over 

to  Satan Stage-players,  &c.,  saith  he,  none 

are  gainers  and  honoured  by  them  but  the  devil 
and  hell ;  and  when  they  have  taken  their  wills  in 
lust  here,  their  souls  go  to  eternal  torment  here- 
after. And  this  must  be  the  end  of  this  monster's 
horrible  sentence.  He  saith,  so  many  as  are  in 
play-houses  are  so  many  unclean  spirits ;  and  that 
play-haunters  are  little  better  than  incarnate  devils. 
He  doth  not  only  condemn  all  play* writers,  but  all 
protectors  of  them,  and  all  beholding  of  them ;  and 
dancing  at  plays,  and  singing  at  plays,  they  are  all 
damned,  and  not  less  than  to  hel).  I  beseech  your 
lordships,  but  in  a  word,  to  give  me  leave  to  read 
unto  you  what  he  writes  of  dancing.  It  is  the 
devil's  profession,  and  he  tliat  entereth  into  a 
dance  entereth  into  a  devilish  profession ;  and  so 
many  paces  in  a  dance,  so  many  paces  to  hell. 
This  is  that  which  he  conceiveth  of  dancing.  The 
woman  that  singeth  in  the  dance  is  the  prioress  of 
the  devil,  and  those  that  answer  are  clerks,  and 
the  beholders  are  the  parishioners,  and  the  music 
are  bells,  and  the  fiddlers  are  the  minstrels  of  the 
devil."  All  this  was  Puritanism  run  mad — the 
being  righteous  overmuch,  at  the  expense  of  the 
lightest  and  brightest  enjoyments  of  all  ages  and 
all  climes  ;  but  how  it  could  be  made  sedition,  and 
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almost  high  treason,  we  know  not,  unless  it  were 
by  connecting  it  with  the  fact — which  was  not 
done  openly — that  the  queen  was  a  great  dancer, 
and  by  holding  it  to  be  seditious  and  treasonable 
to  hint  that  a  queen  could  go  to  the  place  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  lord  chief  justice.  This  high 
functionary,  however,  went  on  to  make  out  his 
case  upon  other  grounds.  "  He  writeth  thus : 
that  Nero's  acting  and  frequenting  plays  was  the 
chiefest  cause  that  stirred  up  others  to  conspire 

his  death And,  in  another  place,  that  Tri- 

bellius  Pollio  relates  that  Martian,  Heraclius,  and 
Claudius,  three  worthy  Romans,  conspired  together 
to  murder  GhiUienus,  the  emperor,  a  man  much 
besotted  and  taken  up  with  plays,  to  which  he 
likewise  drew  the  magistrates  and  people  by  his 
lewd  example.  .  .  •  .  Now,  my  lords,  that  they 
should  be  called  three  worthy  persons  that  do  con- 
spire an  emperor's  death,  though  a  wicked  em- 
peror, it  is  no  Christian  expression.  If  subjects 
have  an  ill  pince,  marry,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
They  must  pray  to  God  to  forgive  him,  and  not 
say  they  are  worthy  subjects  that  do  kill  him." 
After  sundry  invectives,  which  the  prisoner 
heard,  standing  behind  that  other  fierce  persecutor 
of  the  Puritans,  Bishop  Neile,  the  lord  chief 
justice  concluded : — **  Mr.  Prynne,  I  must  now 
come  to  my  sentence ;  though  I  am  very  sorry, 
for  I  have  known  you  long;  but  now  I  must 
utterly  forsake  you,  for  I  find  that  you  have  for- 
saken God,  his  religion,  and  your  allegiance, 
obedience,  and  honour,  which  you  owe  to  both 
their  excellent  majesties,  the  rule  of  charity  to  all 
noble  ladies  and  persons  in  the  kingdom,  and 
forsaken  all  goodness.  Therefore,  Mr.  Prynne,  I 
shall  proceed  to  my  censure,  wherein  I  agree  with 
my  Lord  Cottington : — First,  for  the  burning  of 
your  book  in  as  disgraceful  a  manner  as  may  be, 
whether  in  Cheapside  or  Paul's  Churchyard ;  for 
though  Paul's  Churchyard  be  a  consecrated  place^ 
yet  heretical  books  have  been  burnt  in  that  place.* 
And  because  Mr.  Prynne  is  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
that  his  profession  may  not  sustain  disgrace  by  his 

•  In  propodnir  the  wntenee  of  Michael  Sparkei.  the  printer  of 
Prynne^B  book.  Cotttnston  hiui  laid,  •*  I  do  fine  Sparket  500/.  to  the 
king,  and  to  »tand  in  the  pilloiy.  vrit/umt  twehma  of  his  ears,  iiith  a 

Kper  on  his  head  to  declare  hit  offence,  and  It  to  most  neces8ar\'  in 
tw»  timet ;  and  for  the  fillory  to  he  in  Paul's  ehmrchpard."  Here 
Land  had  exclaimed,  evidently  to  tlie  annoyance  of  Cottington,  '*  It 
is  a  amt^crated  place  l"  "  I  cry  your  grace  marcy,"  laid  my  Lord 
Cottington  ;  "  then  let  it  be  in  Uheaptide." 

This  talking  of  eonRecratrd  places  was  rather  new  to  the  English 
Protestants ;  bnt  Laud  was  now  ceremoniously  consecrating  ehinrhes, 
ehurehyards.  Kcc,  to  the  horror  of  tlio  Puritans.  Ttie  Lord  Chief 
Justice  might  have  said  that  not  only  had  heretical  Ivwks  hern 
burned,  but  blood  also  spilt  in  St  Paul's  churchyard.  The  horrid 
execution  of  the  gunpowder  conspirators.  Di|;by,  Robert  Winter, 
Grant,  Bates,  Thomas  Winter.  Rookwood,  Keyes,  and  Gnido 
Fawkes,  had  been  performed  at  "  the  west  end  of  St  Paars  church- 
yard." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Cottington,  in  treating  of  Sparkes  s  cnse, 
alluded  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  prohibition.  "  1  do  find 
that  he  (Sparkes)  persuaded  men  to  buy  this  book  after  it »  as  pro- 
hibited ;  and  before  it  was  prohibited  he  persnaded  men  to  buy  It. 
saying  It  was  an  excellent  book,  and  it  would  be  called  in.  md  then 
seUitelir'  ._  ,      ^ 

Buckner,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Arrhbishop  Abbot,  and  who 
was  accused  of  having  licensed  at  least  a  part  of  the  Histhomastix, 
was  let  off  very  easily  j  but  poor  Sparkes  suffered  the  sentence  pro- 
powd  by  Cottington.  Desidas  being  a  printer,  he  was  (as  was 
common  in  those  days)  a  publisher,  booksellfr,  and  bookbinder. 
The  noble  Earl  of  Dorset  suggested  that  he  ought  henceftirward  -  to 
be  barred  tsom  printing  and  selling  books,  and  Kept  wholly  to  bind- 
ing of  books."-<-i{M«A«vr/A. 


punishment,  I  do  think  it  fit,  with  my  Lord 
Cottington,  that  he  be  put  from  the  bar  and  de- 
graded in  the  University ;  and  I  leave  it  to  my 
lords  the  lord  hishops  to  see  that  done;  and,  for 
the  pillory,  I  hold  it  just  and  equal,  though  there 
were  no  statute  for  it.  In  the  case  of  a  high  crime 
it  may  be  done  by  the  discretion  of  the  court;  so  I 
do  agree  to  that  too.  I  fine  him  5000/. ;  and  I 
know  he  is  as  well  able  to  pay  5000/.  as  one-half 
of  1000/. ;  and  perpetual  imprisonment  I  do  think 
fit  for  him,  and  to  be  restrained  from  writing,— 
neither  to  have  pen,  ink,  nor  paper;  yet  let  him 
have  some  pretty  prayer  book,  to  pray  to  God  to 
forgive  him  his  «ins ;  but  to  write,  in  good  faith,  1 
would  never  have  him:  for,  Mr.  Prynne,  I  do 
judge  you  by  your  book  to  be  an  insolent  spirit, 
aud  one  that  did  think  by  this  book  to  have  got  tlie 
name  of  a  Reformer,  to  set  up  the  Puritan  or 
separatist  faction."  One  might  have  fancied  that 
such  a  rating  and  such  a  tremendous  sentence 
were  enough  for  anv  criminal ;  but  so  thought  not 
the  officials  of  the  Star  Chamber !  Mr.  Secretory 
Coke  next  fell  upon  the  condemned  prisoner, 
beginning  with  an  unquestionable  truth.  "By 
this  vast  book,"  said  the  secretary,  "  it  ap- 
peareth  that  Mr.  Prynne  hath  read  more  than 
he  hath  studied,  and  studied  more  than  considered, 
whereas,  if  he  had  read  but  one  sentence  of  Solo- 
mon, it  had  saved  him  from  this  danger.  The 
preacher  saith,  be  not  over  just,  nor  make  thyself 
over  wise,  for  why  wilt  thou  destroy  thyself?"  Coke 
then  proceeded  to  show  the  necessity  of  mildness 
and  toleration  to  the  vices  of  society,  quoting 
Scripture  again  and  again,  but  in  rather  an  awk- 
ward manner,  considering  the  monstrous  into- 
lerance which  the  court  had  shown  to  the  prisoner. 
He  insisted  particularly  that  every  man  was  not  a 
fit  reprehender  of  folly  and  vice,— that  Mr.  Prynne 
had  no  invitation,  no  office,  no  interest  to  make 
himself  a  censor.  "  And  certainly,"  said  Coke, 
"  the  faults  that  have  been  tolerated  in  all  times 
were  greater  than  modest  plays  or  modest  dancing. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  neither  do  I  think  it  is  the 
intention  of  any  of  your  lordships  to  apologise  for 
stage  plays,  much  less  for  the  abuse  of  them.  1 
wish,  and  so  I  think  doth  every  good  man,  mi 
the  abuse  of  them  were  restrained ;  bnt,  my  lords, 
not  by  railing,  cursing,  damning,  and  inveighmgi 
not  only  against  the  faults  and  players  themselves, 
but  against  all  spectators  and  those  that  come  to 
them,  and  that  of  all  degrees,  &c."  But  every- 
thing hitherto  said  was  milk  and  honey  compared 
to  the  gall  poured  forth  by  the  noble  Earl  ci 
Dorset.  After  complaining  of  the  swarms  of  mur- 
murers  and  mutineers  not  fit  to  breathe,  he  ^^' 
claimed,  "  My  Lords,  it  is  time  to  make  illustra- 
tion to  purge  the  air.  And  when  will  justice  ever 
bring  a  more  fit  oblation  than  this  Achan?  Adam, 
in  the  beginning,  put  names  on  creatures  cor- 
respondent to  their  natures.  The  title  he  hnm 
given  this  book  is  Histrio-mastix^  or  rather,  a 
Mr.  Secretary  Coke  observed,  AnihropihfnosliJ^^ 
but  that  comes  not  home,— it  deserves  afar  H^^ 
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title,  Damnation^  in  plain  English,  of  Prince^ 
Prelacy^  Peert^  People.  . .  My  lords,  when  God 
had  made  all  his  works,  he  looked  upon  them  and 
saw  that  they  were  good.  This  gentleman,  the 
devil  haying  put  spectacles  on  his  nose,  says  that 
all  is  bad  ;  no  recreation,  no  vocation,  no  condi- 
tion good;  neither  sex,  magistrate,  ordinance, 
custom  divine  or  human;  things  animate  and 
inanimate,  all,  my  lords,  wrapt  up  in  massa 
damnaia^ — all  in  the  ditch  of  destruction."  In 
some  respects  this  was  a  just  criticism  of  Prynne's 
sour  book ;  but  their  loidships  presently  showed 
that  they  could  be  as  abusive  and  uncharitable  as 
the  fanatic  Puritan.  "  Do  you,  Mr.  Prynne,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  *^  find  fault  with  the  court  and 
courtiers*  habits,  with  silk  and  satin  divines  ?  I 
must  say  of  you,  you  are  all  purple  within, — all 
pride,  malice,  and  all  disloyalty ;  you  are  hkc  a 
tumbler,  which  is  commonly  squint-eyed,  you  look 
one  way  uid  run  another  way ;  though  you  seemed, 
by  thQ  title  of  your  book,  to  scourge  stage-plays, 
yet  it  was  to  make  people  believe  that  there  was 

an  apostasy  in  the  magistrates ;  but when 

did  ever  church  so  flourish,  and  state  better 
prosper  ?  And,  since  the  plagues  happened,  none 
have  been  sent  among  us  such  as  this  caterpillar 
is.  What  vein  hath  o^jcned  his  anger  ?  or  who 
hath  let  out  his  fury  ?  When  did  ever  man  see 
such  a  quietus  est  as  in  these  days  ?  yet  m  this 
golden  age  is  there  not  a  Shimei  amongst  us  that 
curseth  the  anointed  of  the  Lord^  so  puffed  with 
pride;  nor  can  the  beams  of  the  sun  thaw  his 
frozen  heart;  and  this  man  appeareth  yet.  And 
now,  my  lords,  pardon  me,  as  he  hath  wounded 
his  majesty  in  his  head,  power,  and  government, 
and  her  majesty,  his  majesty's  dear  consort,  our 
royal  queen  and  my  gracious  mistress,  I  can  spare 
him  no  longer, — I  am  at  his  heart.  Oh  quantum  /" 
&c.  The  courtier,  who  was  an  adept  at  long 
speeches,  proceeded  to  draw  an  oratorical  eulogium 
of  the  immeasurable  virtues  of  Henrietta  Maria. 
He  described  that  passionate,  wilful  woman  as 
being  not  less  mild  and  meek  than  majestic,  of  a 
sweet  disposition,  and  for  compassion  always  re- 
lieving some  oppressed  soul,  having  a  heart  full  of 
honour,  a  soul  full  of  chastity.  Nay,  Dorset,  in 
tlie  swing  of  his  eloquence,  did  not  scruple  to 
praise  her  religion,  saying  that  her  zeal  in  the 
ways  of  God  was  unparalleled,  and  if  all  its  saints 
were  as  she,  the  Roman  church  was  not  to  be  con- 
demned. Going  even  further  than  this,  he  spoke 
as  if  he  were  privy  to  what  passed  between  the 
queen  and  her  confessor.  *'  On  my  conscience," 
said  he,  ^'she  troubleth  her  ghostly  father  with 
nothing,  but  that  she  hath  nothing  to  trouble  him 
withal.'*  But  then,  changing  this  gentle  tone,  the 
noble  Dorset  again  address<3  the  Puritan  in  the 
following  words,  which  should  be  remembered 
whenever  the  reader  is  startled  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  religious  party : — "  Mr.  Prynne,  I  do 
declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker  in  the  church,  a 
sedition-sower  in  the  commonwealth,  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing, — in  a  word,  omnium  malorum 


nequimmus.  I  shall  fine  him  10,000/.,  which  is 
more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  he  deserveth  ; 
I  will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a 
plagued  man  or  a  mad  dog,  who,  though  he  cannot 
bite,  he  will  foam:  he  is  so  far  from  being  a 
sociable  soul  that  he  is  not  a  rational  soul ;  he  is 
fit  to  live  in  dens  with  such  beasts  of  prey  as 
wolves  and  tigers  like  himself;  therefore  I  do  con- 
demn him  to  perpetual  imprisonment  as  those 
monsters  that  are  no  longer  fit  to  live  among  men, 
nor  see  light  Now,  for  corporal  punishment,  my 
lords,  I  should  bum  him  in  the  forehead  and  slit 
him  in  the  nose,  for  I  find  that  it  is  confessed  of 
all  that  Dr.  Leighton's  offence  was  less  than  Mr. 
Prynne's;  then  why  should  Mr.  Prynne  have  a 
less  punishment  ?  He  that  was  guilty  of  murder 
was  marked  in  a  place  where  he  might  be  seen, 
as  Cain  was.  I  should  be  loth  he  should  escape 
with  his  ears,  for  he  may  get  a  perriwig,  which  he 
now  so  much  inveighs  against,  and  so  hide  them, 
or  force  his  conscience  to  make  use  of  his  unlovely 
love-locks  on  both  sides.  Therefore  I  would  have 
him  branded  on  the  forehead,  slit  in  the  nose,  and 
his  ears  cropped  too."* 

The  infamous  sentence  was  executed  with  the 
additional  barbarities  proposed  by  the  noble  and 
gallant  Earl  of  Dorset.  A  contemporary,  of  some 
learning  and  note,  says  he  went  to  visit  Prynne  in 
the  Fleet,  and  to  comfort  him,  and  found,  in  his 
serenity  of  spirit  and  cheerful  patience,  the  rare 
effects  of  an  upright  heart  and  a  good  conscience. 
But  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  was  a  favourable  re- 
porter; and  though  the  victim  was  no  doubt 
cheered  by  his  conscience,  he  was  certainly  nei- 
ther serene  nor  patient.  He  sent  Laud  from  his 
prison  a  stinging  letter  about  his  Star  Chamber 
sentences,  which  letter  Laud  showed  to  the  king, 
and  then  (as  he  informs  us),  by  the  king's  com- 
mands, to  Mr.  Attorney  Noy.  Noy  forthwith. had 
Mr.  Prynne  brought  to  his  chamber,  showed  him 
the  letter,  and  asked  him  whether  it  were  his 
hand-writing.  Mr.  Prynne  said  he  could  not  tell 
unless  he  might  see  it  nearer.  The  letter  being 
then  given  into  his  hands,  and  Mr.  Attorney  going 
to  his  closet  for  a  pressing  necessity,  Prynne,  when 
his  back  was  turned,  tore  it  into  small  pieces,  and 
threw  them  out  of  a  window ;   "  fearing,"  says 


•  A.g  to  the  book,  Dorset  ■aid,—"  My  loidt,  I  now  come  to  this 
ordure,— I  can  give  no  b«u«r  terra  to  ii,— burn  It,  «■  it  practised  in 
other  couotrica,  or  otherwise  wo  shall  bury  Mr.  Kryune,  and  suffer  his 
ghust  to  walk.  1  shall  therefore  concur  to  the  burninx  i  but  also  kt 
there  bo  a  ^roclamatitm  made,  that  whosoever  shall  keep  any  of  the 
books  iu  hu  hands,  and  nut  bring  them  to  some  pubUo  magUtrale  to 
be  burnt  in  the  fire,  shall  fall  under  sentence  of  this  court." 

The  very  toyal  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  never  even  mentions  or 
alludes  to  the  trial  and  barbarous  punishment  of  Prvnue.  calls  the 
Kj^rl  of  Dorset  "  a  gentleman  of  great  parU  and  elocution."  Claren- 
don, as  is  usual  with  that  gteat  penman,  gives  the  earl's  character  at 
greater  length }  bnt,  though  eulogistic,  the  violence,  dissipation  and 
other  vices  of  the  man  shiue  through  all  bia  rhetorical  varnish.  Some 
years  before  this.  Dorset,  then  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  signalised  him- 
self by  A  murderuua  duel.  According  to  Clarendon,  '*  he  eutervd  into 
a  faUl  quarrel,  upon  a  subject  very  nnwarrantabb,  with  a  young 
nobleman  of  Scotland,  the  Ix>rd  Bruce,  upon  which  they  both  tran- 
sported themselves  into  Flanders,  and,  attended  only  by  two  sur- 
geons, plaoed  at  a  diatanoe,  and  under  an  obligation  not  to  stir  but 
uiwn  the  tall  of  one  of  them,  they  fbnght  under  the  walls  of  Antwerp, 
where  the  Lord  Biuoe  lell  dead  upon  the  plaee;  and  Sir  Kd ward 
.SaekvUle  being  likewise  hart,  retired  into  the  next  monastery."-* 
Hiit.  ' 
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Laud,  "  ore  tenus.^^  Noy  then  brought  the  victim 
again  into  the  Star  Chamber,  where  all  this  was 
proved  against  him,  and  where,  according  to  the 
persecuting  prelate's  own  accoimt,  he  mercifully 
forgave  him  this  last  offence. 

Between  the  first  arrest  and  the  punishment  of 
Pr}  nne,  Charles  had  made  a  magnificent  journey 
into  Scotland,  where  the  people,  too  forgetful  of 
the  effects  of  the  last  royal  visit  they  had  received 
from  James,  had  been  complaining  of  neglect — as 
if  the  king  thought  the  ancient  crown  of  Scotland 
not  worth  his  journey  thither.  Charles  was  at- 
tended in  this  journey  by  Laud,  it  being  a  prin- 
cipal object  with  him  to  force  the  Liturgy,,'with  all 
the  innovations  in  the  Anglican  church  proposed, 
or  about  to  be  proposed,  by  his  fJEivourite  bishop, 
upon  his  Scottish  subjects.  The  Scots  received 
him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy ;  many  of 
the  nobility  ruined  themselves  by  feasting  and  en- 
tertaining his  numerous  court ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1633,  Charles  was  crowned  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  ceremony  was  perfonned,  as  of  right, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's;  but  there 
were  several  circumstances  in  it  which  gave  offence 
to  the  people.  Ijaud,  for  example,  rudely  jostled 
and  displaced  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  standing  by  the  king's  side,  because  that  pre- 
late had  scnipled  to  officiate  in  the  embroidered 
habits — ^very  like  the  robes  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy— ^which  the  English  bishop  had  prescribed.* 
The  introduction  of  a  high  altar,  tapers,  chalices, 
and  genuflections,  recalled  the  memory  of  the  old 
religion,  and  the  oil,  and  the  unction,  and  other 
parts  of  the  performance,  all  savoured  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Scots  of  the  rankest  idolatry  .f  The 
coronation  was  succeeded  by  a  parliament — stra- 
tagem having  been  employed  to  secure  the  election 
of  mich  lords  of  the  articles  as  were  noted  for  their 
entire  and  unscrupulous  devotion  to  the  royal  will. 
They  voted  supplies  with  unprecedented  liberality 
and  promptitude.  A  land-tax  of  400,000/.  Scotch, 
and  the  sixteenth  penny  of  legal  interest  were 
granted  for  six  years.  The  regular  rate  of  interest 
was  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  the 
difference  of  two  per  cent.,  taken  by  this  act  from 
the  creditor,  was  vested  in  the  king  for  three  years. 
The  harmony  of  the  parliament  was  first  disturbed 
by  a  question  about  the  attire  of  the  clergy ;  Laud 
and  the  king  having  made  up  their  minds' that  the 
Scottish  ministers  should  wear  precisely  the  same 
garments  as  their  English  brethren.  The  subject 
seemed  one  of  awful  importance  to  many  of  the 
Scotch ;  and  it  was  not  trivial,  if  taken  in  con- 

*  Imroediatelj  before  the  comontion  m  aprmon  was  preach^  by 
D«rid  Lindsey,  then  Bitliop  uf  Brechin,  iifton  the  text,  1  Kinef, 
v.  99;—"  Aud  all  the  pecrple  caid  God  inTr  Kinjc  Solomon.'*  Dtirini; 
thecorouatioB  "  U  was  obaervrd  thai  Dr.  Laud,  then  Hiihop  of  Lon- 
don, vho  attended  the  king  (being  a  stranger),  wa«  high  in  his  car- 
rian,  taklnit  npon  him  the  order  and  managing  of  the  eeremoniesi 
and,  fi»  an  inatanee.  SpotKwood,  Archbisliou  ol  St.  Andrew's,  being 
placed  at  the  king's  right  Itnnd.  and  Liudsey,  then  Arcliblshoii  of 
Glaw^w,  at  his  l«*n.  nishop  Laud  l«N>k  Glasgow,  and  thrtist  him  from 
the  king,  with  these  words:  *  Jre  you  a  chmrhmm,  and  wants  the  eoot 
of  ymtr  order  f  (which  was  an  embioirien'd  coat,  and  thai  he  tcrupled 
tu  wear,  being  a  moderate  churchman ;)  and  in  place  of  him  put  iu 
the  Bikhu|i  of  Boss  at  the  king's  left  hand.'*— itstMrorfA. 
.    t  Bushworlh.^Spaldlng.— BumeU 


nexion  with  other  circumstances  and  the  temper 
of  the  government.     If  Charles,  by  his  arbitrary 
will,  should  impose  Ihe  embroidered  cope  and  the 
white  surplice — ^which  the  people  abominated  ss 
vestiges  of  Papistry — ^he  might,  by  a  like  process, 
interfere  with  the  most  important  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  nation.     Silence  now  would  assu- 
redly be  taken  as  a  tacit  submission  to  further  en- 
croachments.    But  the  Scottish  lords  were  not 
disposed  to  be  silent.    The  i^d  Lord  Melrillc, 
addressing  himself  to  Charles,  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
sworn  with  your  father  and  the  whole  kingdom  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  which  the  innovatioos 
intended  by  these  articles  were  solemnly  abjured." 
Charles  was  disconcerted  and  confounded  by  this 
bold  remark ;  he  rose,  and  withdrew  to  take  coun- 
sel of  himself  and  others.     But  soon  he  returned, 
repossessed  of  his  authoritative  tone ;  and  when 
they  resumed  their  deliberations,  he   haughtily 
commanded  them  not  to  debate,  but  to  vote ;  and, 
refusing  to  separate  the  questions  which  they  were 
willing  to  approve,  from  his  copes  and  surplices, 
to  which  they  objected,  he  produced  a  paper  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  members,  and  said,  "  Your 
names  are  here ;  I  shall  know  to-day  who  will  do 
me  service  and  who  will  not."    The  articles  were 
rejected  by  fifteen    peers    and    forty-five  com- 
moners, making  a  clear  majority  of  the  Houw; 
and  yet  the    lord  register    impudently  reported 
them  as  affirmed  by  parliament.     The  Earl  of 
Rothes    boldly    declared    that   the    votes  were 
erroneously  collected,   or  falsely  reported,   and 
demanded  a  scrutiny.     If  Charles's  conduct  be 
correctly  reported,  it  is  decisive  in  itself  of  his 
whole  character   and   temper.     It   is  said  tliat 
he  stood    up,    and  refused  the  scrutiny,  unless 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  would,  at  his  peril,   take 
upon  himself  to  arraign  the  lord  register  of  the 
capital  and  treasonable  crime  of    falsifying  the 
votes — ^a  proceeding  which  would  have  involved 
the  unsuccessful  accuser  in  ruin ;  and,  from  the 
tone  of  the  king  and  the  timidity  or  subservience 
of  that  parliament,  Rothes  might  well  despair  of 
establishing  his  accusation,  however  just.    He  was 
silent ;  the  articles,  though  really  rejected  by  a 
majority,  were  ratified  in  the  Scottish  manner  by 
the  touch  of  the  sceptre ;  and  the  parliament  was 
forthwith  dissolved  upon  the  28th  of  June.  Charles 
did  not  venture  upon  his  English  practice  of  im- 
prisoning refractory  members,  but  he  studiously 
testified  his  liigh  displeasure  against  those  who 
had  opposed  his  will.     They  were  excluded  from 
a  lavish  dispensation  of  honours    and   promi»- 
tions;   were  received   at  court  with  reproaches 
or    sullen    silence;   were  turned  into    ridicule; 
were    set    down    as    schismatic    and    seditious 
men.*    Having  made  Bishop  Laud  a  privy  coun- 

*  "  The  passing  of  the  act  concerning  ecclestastieal  hsbits  did 
much  perplex  the  dissenting  lords  and  others,  which  oocMioora 
some  ol'  them  to  diTulge  in  writing  a  pener  reflecting  aiioo  his  n** 
jesty  (adjudged  afterwards  to  be  a  libel),  wherein  was  eoatsisH 
this  reflection— how  grievoiu  a  thing  it  was  for  a  king  io  tbst  plsee. 
by  making  of  the  subjects*  votes  to  overawe  his  parliameot;  •>» 
that  the  same  was  a  brvach  of  privitego,  &c.  This  writingt  •>  *^}' 
wards  ap prared,  was  drawn  by  one  WUUam  llnfft  who  fled  ^  >*• 
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sellor  of  Scotland,  and  heard  him  preach  in 
paniifiealibus  in  the  royal  chapel  of  Holyrood ; 
naving  estahlished  **  singing  men"  in  the  said 
chapel,  and  set  up  an  episcopal  see  at  Edinhurgh, 
with  a  diocese  extending  over  ancient  Lothian  from 
the  Forth  to  Berwick,  and  with  rich  endowments 
in  old  church  lands,  which  certain  great  nohles 
had,  by  a  priyate  and  not  unprofitable  bargain, 
agreed  to  surrender,  for  the  sake  of  example,  to 
others,  Charles  made  a  posting  journey  to  the 
queen  at  Greenwich,  where  he  arrived  after  four 
days*  travelling,  on  the  20th  of  July.*  Laud,  who 
was  not  so  good  a  traveller,  followed  him  by  slow 
stages,  and  reached  his  palace  at  Fulham,  on  the 
26th.  "On  Sunday,  August  the  4th"  (we  use 
the  prelate's  own  words)  "  news  came  to  court  of 
the  Jjord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*s  death,  and 
the  king  resolved  presently  to  give  it  me,  which 
he  did  August  6th.  That  very  morning  at  Green- 
wich, there  came  one  to  me  seriously  that  vowed 
ability  to  perform  it,  and  offered  mc  to  be  a  car- 
dinal. I  went  presently  to  the  king,  and  ac- 
quainted him  both  with  the  thing  and  person." 
To  be  promised  the  primacy  of  the  Anglican 
church,  and  a  cardinal's  hat  from  the  pope,  upon 
one  and  the  same  day,  was  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  extraordinary  kind!  We 
would  not  make  more  of  the  mystery  than  his  con- 
duct and  proceedings  justify ;  but  we  think  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  some  high  Catholics, 
who  had  watched  his  conduct,  fancied  that  laud's 
great  project  was,  gradually  to  bring  back  the 
English  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  or 
that  he  himself  was,  from  conviction  and  practice, 
already  worthy  of  being  a  prince  of  that  church. 
Under  date  of  Saturday,  August  the  Hth,  he  says  : 
"  I  had  a  serious  offer  made  me  again  to  be  a 
cardinal  (Ihis  seems  to  prove  Oiat  he  had  not  re- 
jected the, first  offer  in  a  very  angi-y  or  decided 
manner) ;  I  was  then  from  court,  but  so  soon  as 
I  came  thither  (which  was  Wednesday,  August 
21)  I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  it  ;  but  my 
answer  again  was,  that  somewhat  dwelt  within 
me,  which  would  not  suffer  that,  till  Rome 
were  otfier  than  it  is."  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  scourged,  mutilated,  and  maddened  Puri- 
tans were  hunting  Laud  to  the  scaffold,  he 
said,  in  alluding  to  this  remarkable  passage  of 
his  life :  "  His  majesty,  very  prudently  and  reli- 
giously, yet  in  a  calm  way,  the  person  offering  it 
having  relation  to  some  ambassador,  freed  me 
from  that  both  trouble  and  danger."t  Some  agent 
in  the  singular  transaction  let  out  the  secret  of  the 

Imt,  being  found  in  the  enstody  of  the  Lord  Balmerino.  that  lord,  by 
the  iotUffetioQ  of  ArchbiBhop  Spot«rood,  end  others  of  the  privy 
eovnei],  wm,  in  m  eonrt  offal*  peeis,  found  guilty  of  concealing  trett- 
$tm,  ud  therefore  condemned  to  loeo  his  heed,  but  eftertiiuds  par- 
doned br  hla  majesty.**— AtfAirorf  A. 

•  From  the  1st  of  July  to  the  10th,  the  king  and  his  fkTonrlte 
bi»hop  had  made  exenraione  to  St.  Andrew*!.  Dundee,  Falkland, 
Dnmbfaine,  ke.  Land,  in  bis  Diary.  de»erllie*  his  Journey  to  Dum- 
blane  and  Stirling,  as  Mi  -  dangerous  and  cruel  Journey,  crossing 
part  of  the  HighUmSi  by  coach,  which  was  a  wonder  there."  It  ap- 
pears that  King  Charles  was  in  some  danger  of  Iwing  drowned  or 
wrecked :  at  least  Land  has  in  his  Diary—-  July  iOth.  Wednesday, 
hb  majrsty's  dangerous  passage  from  Brunt- Island  to  Edinburgh.*' 

t  TroiablM  Md  Trial  «f  Aidibiihop  Uud. 


hat,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  Puritans,  who 
saw  that  Laud  was  every  day  labouring  to  assimi- 
late the  ceremonies  of  Uie  English  church  to  the 
Roman  model,  may  be  easily  conceived,  although 
they  had  no  positive  proof  of  the  transaction.* 
Having  definitively  settled  the  business  of  the 
cardinalate.  Laud  was  formally  installed  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
November,  the  Lady  Davies  prophesied  against 
the  new  primate,  that  he  should  "  a  very  few  days 
outlive  the  5th  of  November."t  This  lady  was  the 
widow  of  Sir  John  Davies,  the  author  of  several 
poetical  productions  of  much  merit,  and  of  sundry 
slavish  speeches  in  King  James's  time  in  support 
of  the  prerogative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  said  that  she  had  correctly  predicted  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Laud,  who  was 
excessively  superstitious,  a  believer,  beyond  the 
general  credulity  of  the  times,  in  dreams,  omens, 
and  prognostics,  had  her  dragged  into  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  was  not  often  the  scene  of  such  a 
merry,  and  laughable,  and  harmless  trial.  **  The 
woman  was  grown  so  mad,  that  she  fancied  the 
spirit  of  the  prophet  Daniel  to  have  been  infused 
into  her  body ;  and  this  she  grounded  on  an  ana- 
gram which  she  made  of  her  name — ^viz.  Eleanor 
Davies, — Beveal^  0  DanieL  And  though  the 
anagram  had  too  much  by  an  L,  and  too  little  by 
an  S,  yet  she  found  Daniel  and  Reveal  in  it,  and 
that  served  her  turn.  Much  pains  was  taken  by 
the  court  to  dispossess  her  of  this  spirit,  but  all 
would  not  do,  till  Lamb,  then  dean  of  the  arches, 
shot  her  through  and  through  with  an  arrow  bor- 
rowed from  her  own  quiver ;  for  whilst  the  bishops 
and  divines  were  reasoning  this  point  with  her  out 
of  holy  scripture,  betook  a  pen  mto  his  hand,  and 
at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram,  viz. — 
Dame  Eleanor  Davies, — Never  so  mad  a  Ladie  ; 
which  having  proved  to  be  true  by  the  jnles  of 
art.  Madam,  said  he,  I  see  you  build  much  on 
anagrams,  and  I  have  found  out  one  which  I  hope 
will  fit  you.  This  said,  and  reading  it  aloud,  he 
put  it  into  her  hands  in  writing,  which  happy 
fancy  brought  that  grave  court  into  such  a 
laughter,  and  the  poor  woman  thereupon  into  such 
a  confusion,  that  afterwards  she  grew  either  wiser 
or  was  less  regarded  "J 

Thus  happily  surviving  the  5th  of  November, 
Laud  went  on  fearlessly  with  his  high-handed 
proceedings  in  the  church.  But  he  had  not  waited 

*  Hebbes,  in  his  tractate  '  De  CiTe,*  published  some  nine  years 
after,  alludes  to  the  strange  rumour,  but  treats  it  as  an  abannl  and 
malicious  party  calumny.  But  Laud*s  own  Diary  had  not  then  lieem 
made  public,  to  show  the  man  in  his  true  colours  as  painted  by  him' 
■elC 

t  Thud's  Diary.* 

X  Heylin.  Life  of  Land.— An  odd  aeeonnt  of  Lady  Davies*s  pin- 
dictions  was  published,  in  quarto,  in  1649.  under  the  title  of'  Strange 
and  Wonderftal  Pronhecies.'  Old  Anthony  k  Wood,  in  relating  her 
husband  Sir  John^s  death,  says:—'*  It  was  then  commonly  ru- 
moured, that  his  prophetical  lady  had  foretold  his  death  in  some 
manner,  on  the  Sunday  going  beftire.  For  while  she  sat  at  dinner  by 
him,  she  suddenly  burst  out  with  tears ;  whereupon  he  asliing  her 
what  the  matter  was.  she  answered,  '  Husband,  these  are  your 
rnoeral  tears :'  to  which  he  made  reply. '  l^ay,  thereAire.  spare  your 
tears  now,  and  1  will  be  content  that  you  shall  laugh  whf  n  1  an 
dead.'  **— .(KA.  0mm, 
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for  the  primacy  to  begin  these ;  for,  even  during 
old  Abbot's  life  he  had  obtained  the  almost  entire 
disposal  of  bishoprics,  and,  as  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, had  introduced  numerous  changes  into  the 
churches  of  his  diocese,  and  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  he  began  to  rebuild  and  beautify 
with  money  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  irre- 
gular and  oppressive  manner.  AccorcQng  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  majority  of  the  English  preachers 
and  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  the  Almighty 
cared  not  for  temples  built  with  hands ;  simpli- 
city, as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  pomp, 
the  glare,  and  glitter  of  the  Roman  church,  was 
most  acceptable  unto  him,  and  a  bam  as  good  a 
temple  as  the  vast  and  wondrous  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
itself,  provided  only  those  within  it  worshipped  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  Laud  thought  di£ferently,  as 
no  doubt  did  many  good  and  conscientious  per- 
sons, who  had  long  been  representing  that  it  was 
indecorous  to  worship  God  in  places  no  better 
than  stables.  "  The  remissness  of  Abbot  and  of 
other  bishops  by  his  example,"  says  Clarendon, 
*^  had  introduced,  or  at  least  connived  at  a  negli- 
gence, that  gave  great  scandal  to  the  church,  and 
no  doubt  offended  very  many  pious  men.  The 
people  took  so  little  care  of  the  churches,  and  the 
parsons  as  little  of  the  chancels,  that,  instead  of 
beautifying  or  adorning  them  in  any  degree,  they 
rarely  provided  against  the  falling  of  many  of  their 
churches,  and  suffered  them  at  least  to  be  kept 
so  indecently  and  slovenly,  that  they  would  not 
have  endured  it  in  the  ordinary  offices  of  their 
own  houses ;  the  rain  and  the  wind  to  infest  them ; 
and  the  sacraments  themselves  to  be  administered 
where  the  people  had  most  mind  to  receive 
them."*  Soon  after  the  death  of  Buckingham, 
when  Bishop  Laud  "  had  great  favour  with  the 
king,"  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  bishops 
for  the  repair  of  decayed  churches  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  was  asserted  in  this  royal  ordinance, 
that  by  law  the  same  ought  to  be  repaired  and 
maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants  and 
others  having  land  in  those  chapelries  and  parishes 
respectively,  who  had  wilfully  neglected  to  repair 
the  same,  being  consecrated  places  of  God's 
worship  and  divine  service.  His  majesty  charged 
and  commanded  all  archbishops  and  bishops  to 
take  special  care  that  these  repairs  were  done,  and 
by  themselves  and  their  officers  to  take  a  view  and 
survey  of  them.  The  parishioners  and  landlords 
thought  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  ex- 
pense, instead  of  falling  solely  upon  them,  ought 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  tithes  which  they  paid ; 
but  what  was  calculated  to  produce  still  greater 
disgust  was  the  concluding  clause  of  the  procla- 
mation, wherein  the  bishops  were  ordered  "  to 
use  the  powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  pul- 
ing the  same  in  due  execution;    and  that  the 

«  nitt.  The  loyal  historian,  altar  praitrnff  "  so  pious  a  vork*' 
as  repairing  and  adomiog  the  eliorehcs,  is  obliged  to  add— "Yft, 
I  know  not  how,  the  prosecuUon  of  it.  with  too  much  affectatiou 
of  eipense,  it  may  be,  or  with  loo  maeh  passion  betwifen  the  minis- 
ters aod  iba  parishloDers,  raisad  an  evil  spirit  towards  the  ehurcli. 
which  the  enemies  of.it  took  much  adTautajre  of,  as  soon  as  ihey  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  worst  use  of  it. 


judges  be  required  not  to  interrupt  this  good 
work  by  their  too  easy  granting  of  prohibitions."* 
That  is,  the  judges  were  not  to  interfere  to  stop 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  ex- 
torting money  from  the  subject  for  the  repairing 
and  adorning  of  churches  and  chapels.  Nor  did 
Charles  and  Jjaud  stop  here ;  for  in  the  month  of 
May,  1631,  a  commission  was  issued,  with  the 
usual  arbitrary  forms,  empowering  the  privy  ooun* 
cil  *'  to  hear  and  examine  all  differences  which 
shall  arise  betwixt  any  of  our  courts  of  justice, 
especially  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction."t  Some  three  months  before  the 
issuing  of  this  commission,  I^aud  astonished  the 
people  of  London  by  his  newly  made  or  revived 
ceremonial  of  consecrating  churches.  The  first 
which  he  so  consecrated  was  that  of  St.  Catherine 
Creed,  a  London  church,  which  had  not  been  re- 
built, but  only  repaired,  but  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  require  the  ceremony,  because 
new  timber  and  other  materials,  not  consecrated, 
had  been  introduced.  He  proceeded  to  St.  Ca- 
therine's in  the  greatest  state,  an  infinite  number 
of  people  of  all  sorts  ''  drawing  t(^ether,"  says  his 
sympathizing  biographer,  Heylin,  *'  to  behold  that 
ceremony,  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
strangers,  ignorant  altogether  of  the  antiquity  and 
the  necessity  of  it."  In  fact,  the  Romish  aspect 
of  the  ceremony,  from  beginning  to  end,  gave 
scandal  and  alarm  to  the  majority  of  the  spectators. 
To  begin  his  repairs  at  St.  Paul's  with  pomp  and 
effect,  he  conducted  the  king  thither  in  state,  and 
after  a  fitting  sermon  Charles  took  a  view  of  the 
delapidations  of  the  church,  which  appear  to  have 
been  very  serious.  Soon  aft;er  a  commission  was 
issued  under  the  great  seal,  appointing  money 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  to  be  paid  into 
the  chamber  of  London,  and  declaring  further, 
that  "  the  judges  of  the  prerogative  courts,  and  all 
officials  throughout  the  several  bishoprics  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  upon  the  decease  of  persons  in- 
testate, should  be  excited  to  remember  this  church 
out  of  what  was  proper  to  be  given  to  pious 
uses.  "I  The  clergy,  being  summoned  by  their 
ordinaries,  gave  towards  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's 
a  kind  of  annual  subsidy ;  Sir  Paul  Pindar  gave 
4000/.  and  other  assistance ;  the  king  contributed 
altogether  about  10,000/.,  Laud  himself  only  100/. 
per  annum.  As  more  money  was  wanted,  it  was 
sought  for  in  the  arbitrary  fines  extorted  in  the 
Star  Chamber  and  in  the  High  Commission  Courts, 
in  which  Laud  was  all  prevalent,  and  where  he 
carried  two  great  objects  at  once,  by  intermeddhng 
with  men's  consciences  and  private  conduct,  and 
by  making  their  punishment  contribute  to  his 
great  object  of  making  St.  Paul's  a  kind  of  rival  of 
St.  Peter's.  "He  intended  the  discipline  of  the 
church,"  says  Clarendon,  in  a  striking  passage, 
*^  should  be  felt,  as  well  as  spoken  of,  and  that  it 


*  See  the  proelamatkm,  dated  the  11th  of  October,  1639,  In  Rosh- 
wurth. 
I  Rymer. 
I  Liie  or  Land. 
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should  be  applied  to  tlie  neatest  and  most  splen- 
did transgressors  as  well  as  to  the  punishment 
of  smaller  offences  and  meaner  offenders;  and 
thereupon  called  for,  or  cherished  the  discovery  of 
those  who  were  not  carefnl  to  cover  their  own  ini- 
quities, thinking  they  were  above  the  reach  of 
other  men,  or  their  power  or  will  to  chastise. 
Persons  of  honour  and  great  quality,  of  the  court 
and  of  the  country,  were  every  day  cited  into  the 
High  Commission  Court,  upon  the  fame  of  their 
incontinence,  or  other  scandal  in  their  lives,  and 
were  there  prosecuted  to  their  shame  and  punish- 
roent ;  and  as  the  shame  (which  they  called  an 
insolent  triumph  upon  their  degree  and  quality, 
and  levelling  them  with  the  common  people)  was 
never  forgotten,  but  watched  for  revenge,  so  the 
fines  imposed  there  were  the  more  questioned, 
and  repined  against,  because  they  were  assigned 
to  the  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  church,  and  thought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  more  severely  imposed,  and 
the  less  compassionately  reduced  and  excused: 
which  likewise  made  the  jurisdiction  and  rigour 
of  the  Star  Chamber  more  felt  and  murmured 
against,  and  sharpened  many  men*s  humours 
against  the  bishops,  before  they  had  any  ill  inten- 
tion towards  the  church."*  Well  supplied  with 
money  from  this  curious  variety  of  sources,  and 
spurred  by  the  active,  impatient  spirit  of  Laud,  the 
worbnen  proceeded  apace,  but  with  more  rapidity 
than  good  taste  or  attention  to  congruity.  Inigo 
Jones  restored  the  sides  with  a  clumsy  Gothic, 
and  threw  up  in  the  western  front  a  fine  Corinthian 
jwrtico;  but  before  the  body  of  the  work  was 
finished  the  bishop  was  brought  to  the  block ;  and 
during  the  civil  wars  St.  Paul's  was  converted  into 
barracks  for  the  parliament's  dragoons.  It  got 
abroad  that  Laud,  in  speaking  before  his  ma- 
jesty, had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  rule 
of  celibacy  as  imposed  on  all  Roman  priests  by 
Pope  Gregory,  and  in  disparagement  of  the  mar- 
ried clergy,  saying  that  he,  for  his  part,  other 
things  being  equal,  should,  in  the  disposal  of  bene- 
fices, always  gfive  the  preference  to  such  clergymen 
as  lived  in  celibacy.  This  was  touching  a  most 
sensitive  chord :  there  were  some  things  in  which 
the  churchmen  of  the  establishment  would  wil- 
lingly have  resumed  the  ancient  usage ;  but  a  re- 
turn to  celibacy  was  horrible  and  atrocious  in  their 
^ves :  everywhere  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
churches  looked  upon  the  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  nature  as  the  most  signal  advantage  obtained 
over  popery,  and  they  were  indignant,  infuriated 
at  the  slightest  hint  of  the  vows  of  chastity  being 
essential  to  the  servants  of  the  gospel.  A  loud 
*nd  universal  murmur  warned  Laud  that  he  had 
gone  too  far.  His  retractation  was  adroitly  ma- 
naged. He  immediately  got  up  a  marriage  be- 
tween one  of  his  own  chaplains  and  a  daughter  of 
bis  friend  or  creature  Whidebank,  performed  the 
i^nptial  service  himself  in  a  very  public  manner, 
Mid  gave  the  married  chaplain  preferment.  We 
have  deplored  the  fanatical  and  barbarous  destruc- 
•HiiUKeb. 


tion  of  the  works  of  art  connected  with  the  old  reli- 
gion :  Laud — we  can  scarcely  believe  from  mere 
taste — ^was  most  anxious  to  preserve  such  fragments 
as  had  hitherto  escaped,  and  to  supply  the  places  of 
some  of  those  which  had  perished.  But  the  way 
in  which  he  went  to  work  only  gave  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  the  iconoclastic  fury.  Mr.  Sherfield,  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  recorder  of  Sarum, 
by  direction  of  a  vestry,  and  in  accordance  with 
acts  of  parliament  and  canons  of  the  reformed 
church,  caused  a  picture  on  glass  to  be  removed 
from  the  window  of  a  church  and  broken  to 
pieces.*  Laud,  thereupon,  brought  him  up  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  maintaining  that  he  had 
usurped  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  that 
of  his  majesty  as  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
He  there  ventured  to  defend  the  use  of  painted 
images  in  places  of  worship,  and  counted  among 
the  evils  which  attended  their  destruction  the 
keeping  moderate  Catholics  away  from  church. 
Some  members  of  the  court  presumed  to  hint  that 
Laud  was  leaning  towards  popery ;  but  the  majo- 
rity sentenced  Sherfield  to  pay  500/.  to  the  king, 
to  lose  his  office  of  recorder,  to  find  security  that 
he  would  break  no  more  images,  and  also  **  to 
make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  offence, 
not  only  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Edmond's, 
where  it  was  committed,  but  in  the  cathedral 
church  itself,  that  the  bishop,  in  contempt  of  whose 
authority  he  had  played  this  pageant,  might  have 
reparation. "t  Upon  Laud's  first  removal  to  the 
see  of  London,  he  presented  to  Charles  a  list  of 
"  considerations  for  the  better  settling  of  the 
church  government."  He  proposed  that  the 
bishops  should  be  commanded  to  reside  in  their 
several  dioceses,  excepting  those  which  were  in 
attendance  at  court,  that  a  special  charge  should 
be  given  them  against  frequent  and  unworthy 
ordinations,  and  that  especial  care  should  be  had 
over  the  lecturers,  which,  by  reason  of  their  pay, 
were  the  people's  creatures,  and  blew  the  coals  of 
their  sedition.  "  For  the  abating  of  whose  power," 
continues  Laud,  *'  these  ways  may  be  taken : — 
That  the  afternoon  sermons  in  all  parishes  be 
turned  into  catechising;  that  every  lecturer  do 
read  divine  service  according  to  the  Liturgy, 
printed  by  authority,  in  his  surplice  and  hood,  if 
in  church  or  chapel,  and  if  in  a  market  town, 
then  in  a  gown,  and  not  in  a  cloak;  that  the 
bishop  should  suffer  none  under  noblemen  and 
men  qualified  by  law  to  keep  any  private  chaplain 
in  their  houses ;  that  his  majesty  should  prefer  to 
bishoprics  none  but  men  of  courage,  gravity,  and 
experience  in  government;   that  Emanuel  and 

*  The  parUeulir  ^ctore  destroyed  by  Mr.  Sherfield  Rppeart  to 
have  been  barbarous  m  taitt«*  and  olTcnsiTe  in  other  respects.  The 
snb)«ct  was  the  Creation.  The  poor  recorder  said  in  defence,"  That 
the  tme  histonr  of  the  creation  was  not  contained  in  that  windcnr, 
but  a  false  and  impious  one.  God  the  Father  was  painted  like  au  old 
man  with  a  blue  coat,  and  a  pair  of  compasses,  to  siitnify  his  com- 
passing  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  In  the  fourth  day's  work  there 
were  fowls  of  the  air  flyiof  up  from  Oud,  their  maker,  which  sliould 
have  been  the  fifth  day.  In  the  fifth  day's  work  a  naked  man  is 
lying  upon  the  earth  asleep,  with  so  moeh  of  a  naked  woman  as  from 
the  knees  upwards,  itrowintf  out  of  his  side,  which  should  hav*  been 
thefJWAday;  so  that  the  history  is  false.'* 

t  Cypnanus  Anglicus. 
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Sydney  Colleges,  lu  Cambridge,  *  which  are  the 
nurseries  of  Puritanism,'  be  from  time  to  time 
provided  with  grave  and  orthodox  men  for  their 
governors;  that  more  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  High  Commission  Court ;  that  some 
course  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  judges  from 
sending  so  many  prohibitions,"  &c.  &c.*  Charles 
regulated  his  conauct  according  to  these  sugges- 
tions, and  shortly  after  he  issued  his  *'  regal  in- 
structions," which  differed  very  slightly  from  the 
considerations  presented  by  Laud,  and  included 
all  the  clauses  except  those  relating  to  the  Cam- 
bridge colleges  and  the  High  Commission  Court, 
which  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to 
mention  in  public.  Laud,  upon  the  appearance 
of  these  instructions  or  injunctions,  which  were  of 
his  own  devising  and  composition,  summoned  all 
the  ministers  and  lecturers  within  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  London,  and,  making  a  solemn  speech, 
pressed  them  all  to  be  obedient  to  his  majesty's 
orders,  as  being  full  of  religion  and  justice,  and 
advantageous  to  the  church  and  commonwealth, 
although  they  were  mistaken  by  some  hasty  and 
mcompetent  persons.t  But,  at  the  same  time. 
Laud  projected  several  things  which  were  good 
and  laudable  in  themselves,  without  being  opposed 
to  the  national  liberties.  Such  were  the  buildings 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  wherein  he  ha^ 
been  bred ;  the  setting  up  a  Greek  press  in  Ten- 
don ;X  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Oxford ;  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  at  Reading ; 
all  of  which  works  were  perfected  in  his  lifetime. 
He  had  proposed  to  find  a  way  to  increase  the 
stipends  of  poor  vicars,  but  this  remained  an  in- 
tention. 

Maintaining  the  closest  correspondence  with 
Viscount  Wentworth,  now  (1632)  not  merely  Pre- 
sident of  the  North,  but  also  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
Laud  endeavoured  to  surround  the  king  with  per- 
sons devoted  to  his  own  views  and  interests.  On 
the  l&th  of  June,  1632,  Francis  Windebauk,  his  old 
friend,  whose  daughter  he  had  married  to  his  chap- 
lain, was  sworn  secretary  of  state;  and  in  the 
month  of  July  another  old  and  sturdy  friend,  Dr^ 

*  Laiid,lnhU"CoD8ideratkm«,"  recommended  the  kinv  to  pre- 
Tent  bUhops  fium  wastioK  the  wuodi  on  their  Inndt "  where  any 
were  left."  Charleft,  in  hit "  Regal  lujunctionf,"  went  none  at 
length  into  the  busiueaa,  shuwing  some  curious  practicoi  of  the  pre- 
liitet  on  their  unanslaiion*.  •'  Every  liithup  that,  by  our  grace  and 
favonr,  and  good  opinion  of  ht»  tervice.  thall  be  uorainated  by  at  to 
Another  bishopric,  ihall»  ttom  that  day  of  nomination,  not  pretnmo 
to  make  any  leai«  tat  three  lives  or  twentyone  year^  or  eoncnrrent 
laaee ;  or  any  ways  to  renew  anv  estate,  or  cut  any  wood  ur  timber, 
but  merely  to  receive  the  renU  doe.  and  qalt  the  place :  ibr  we  think 
it  a  hateful  thing,  that  any  man  leaving  ,a  bUhopric  should  almost 
undo  his  successor."— /KvsAiiwreA. 

t  Rushworth.— Just  at  this  time  Mr.  Bernard,  lecturer  at  St  Se- 


pulchre's church*  Lonlon,  said,  in  his  prayer  befiiie  sermon,— 
**  Loid  open  the  eyes  of  the  aueen'a  majesty,  that  she  nay  see  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  she  has  pierced  with  her  inlldelitv.  superstition,  and 
idolatry."    For  these  words  he  was  qnesttooed  In   the  High  Com- 


mission Court,  which  declared  the  same  to  be  scandalous  aud  uuud- 
vl»ed,  and  not  to  be  repeated.  The  laalous  preacher,  however, 
etcaced  any  severe  pauUhment  by  making  a  very  humble  sub- 

X  The  whole  or  part  of  the  Greek  type  was,  however,  obtained  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  truly  characteristic  of  Laud.  The  king's  prinUrs, 
in  an  ediiiun  of  the  Bible,  had  committed  ihevery  awkward  misiake 
of  umiUing  tlie  word  lut  In  the  Heventh  Commandment.  The 
bishop  caltcd  in  tlie  impression,  and  called  up  the  poor  printers  to 
the  High  Cumutission  Court,  which  senteuced  tliem  to  pay  mu  esur- 
hilaut  ane,  with  part  of  which  l^ud  provided  the  Urcek  type  for 
printing  ancient  manuscripts,  &c. 


Juxon,  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  at  liis  suit,  was 
sworn  clerk  of  his  majesty's  closet.  "  So  that 
Windehank  having  the  king's  ear  on  one  side,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  closet  on  the  other,  he  might  pre- 
sume to  have  his  tale  well  told  between  them,  and 
that  his  majesty  should  not  easily  be  possessed  with 
anything  to  his  disadvantage."*  If  Laud  had 
taken  all  to  himself  in  the  business  of  the  church 
while  only  bishop  of  London,  he  became  far  more 
absolute  on  his  promotion  to  the  primacy.  He 
commanded  like  a  pope  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  communion-table,  which,  according  to  Cla- 
rendon, had  not  been  safe  ^^  iVom  the  approaches 
of  dogs,"  was,  by  an  order  of  council,  directed  to 
be  removed  in  all  cases  from  the  centre  to  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  to  be  railed  in  and  called  by  its 
old  Roman  name  of  altar.  Against  disobedient 
priests,  nay,  even  against  neglectful  church- 
wardens, were  hurled  the  thunders  of  excommuni- 
cation. Not  merely  painted  glass  began  to  reap- 
pear in  the  windows,  but  pictures  in  the  body  of 
the  churches  and  over  the  altars.  Laud  was  inex- 
orable on  the  subject  of  surplices  and  lawn  sleeves. 
Everywhere  great  pains  were  taken  to  give  pomp 
and  magnificence  to  the  national  worship,  and  a 
dignified  or  imposing  appearance  to  the  persons 
of  the  officiating  ministers.  At  the  present  day 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  savage  severity  with  which  Laud  enforced 
these  changes ;  but  still  many  may  doubt  whether 
the  popular  religion  would  not  have  been  benefited 
in  some  respects  by  their  introduction. 

The  more  religious  part  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity, however — the  classes  branded  with  the 
general  name  of  Puritan^-^regarded  the  attempt 
with  horror,  and  considered  it  as  nothing  less  than 
an  engine  [to  batter  down  the  pure  worship,  and 
destroy  the  pure  worshippers  of  God  ;t  and  they 
were  further  confirmed  in  this  feeling  by  every 
subsequent  step  taken  by  the  archbishop  and  his 
master.  They  had  delighted  especially  in  evening 
lectures  and  extemporary  prayers  of  wondrous 
length,  wherein  they  were  often  carried  away  by 
their  fervour  to  utter  things  displeasing  to  the 
court :  Laud,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  suppressed 
the  evening  meetings  and  the  extemporary  pray- 
ing. In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October, 
1633,  there  were  complaints  made  to  the  council 
concerning  church-ales  and  revels  upon  the  Lord's 
day  in  Somersetshire.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Richardson  and  Baron  Denham,  being  on  the  cir- 
cuit in  that  county,  thought  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  issue  an  order  similar  to  divers  others  that  had 
been  made  heretofore  by  the  judges  of  assize,  for 
the  suppressing  of  these  noisy  sports.  As  soon  as 
intelligence  of  this  proceeding  reached  the  ears  of 
Laud,  he  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  an  inso- 
lent invasion  of  his  province;  and  the  chief  justice 
was  commanded  to  attend  the  council,  where  he 
was  not  only  made  to  revoke  his  order,  but  also 
received  *'  such  a  rattle,  that  he  came  out  blubber- 

•  Ileylin. 

t  Mrs.  Uutchloion'f  Memoirs  of  Colonel  IIutchlosoD. 
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ing  and  complaining  that  he  had  heen  almost 
choked  with  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves."*  The  justices 
of  peace,  being  much  troubled  at  the  revocation  of 
the  order,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  showing 
the  great  mischiefs  that  would  befall  the  country  if 
the  sabbath  were  not  better  kept,  and  if  these 
meetings  at  church-ales,  bid-ales,  and  clerk-ales, 
condemned  by  the  laws,  should  now  be  set  up  again. 
The  petition  was  subscribed  by  Lord  Poidet,  Sir 
William  Portman,  Sir  Ralph  Hopeton,  and  many 
other  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune ;  but  before 
they  could  deliver  it  to  the  king,  a  declaration 
came  forth  concerning  "  lawful  sports  to  be  used 
of  Sundays,**  which  was  little  more  than  a  repub- 
lication of  King  James's  *  Book  of  Sports,'  which, 
after  a  time,  had  been  disregarded  and  cast  aside. 
Charles  gave  his  warrant  to  Laud,  and  Laud  had 
the  paper  printed^  and  published  on  the  18th  of 
October,  with  theYoUowing'preamble :  **  James,  of 
blessed  memory,  in   his  return   from   Scotland, 
coming  through  Lancashire,  found  that  his  sub- 
jects were  debarred  from  lawful  recreations,  upon 
Sundays  after  evening  prayers  ended,  and  upon 
holy  days.     And  he  prudently  considered,  that  if 
these  times  were  taken  from  them,  the  meaner 
sort,  who  labour  all  the  week,  should  have  no  re- 
creations at  all,  to  refresh  their  spirits.    And  after 
his  return,  he  further  saw  that  his  loyal  subjects  in 
all  other  parts  of  his  kingdom  did  suffer  in  the  same 
kind,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  degree ; 
and  did,  thererore,  in  his  princely  wisdom,  publish 
a  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  concerning 
lawful  sports  to  be  used  at  such  time,  which  was 
printed  and  published  by  his  royal  commandment 
in  the  year  1 618."     After  giving  the  whole  of  the 
document,  Charles,  or  Laud,  added,  that  his  present 
majesty  **  ratified  and  published  this  his  blessed 
father's  declaration ;  the  rather  because  of  late  in 
some  counties,  under  pretence  of  taking  away 
abuses,  there   had  been  a  general  forbidding,  not 
only  of  ordinary  meetings,  but  of  the  feasts  of  the 
dedication   of   the    churches,    commonly    called 
wakes.      "  Now,"  continued  this    renvoi^  "  his 
majesty's  express  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these 
feasts,  with  others,  shall  be  observed,  and  that  his 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  their  several   divisions, 
shall  look  to  it,  both  that  all  disorders  there  may 
be  prevented  or  punished,  and  that  all  neighbour- 
hocd  and  freedom,  with  manlike  and  lawful  ex- 
ercises, be  used.     And  his  majesty  further  com- 
mands all  justices  of  assize  in  their  several  circuits 
to  see,  that  no  man  do  trouble  or  molest  any  of 
his  loyal  and  dutiful  people,  in  or  for  their  lawful 
recreations,  having  first  done  their  duty  to  God, 
snd  continuing  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  laws. 
And  this  his  majesty  commands  all  his  judges, 
justices  of  peace,  as  well  within  liberties  as  with- 
out, mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  other  officers, 
to  take  notice  of,  and  to  see  observed,  as  they 
tender  his  displeasure.     And  doth  f\^rther  will, 
that  publication  of  this  his  command  be  made  by 
order  from  the   bishops,  through  all  the  parish 

•  Uejlia. 
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churches  of  their  several  dioceses  respectively."* 
The  bishops,   it  should   appear,  were   obedient 
enough ;  but  many  ministers,  very  conformable  to 
the  church  in  other  respects,  refused  to  read  this 
order  in  their  churches;  for  which  some  were 
suspended,  some  silenced  from  preaching    and 
otherwise  persecuted.     This  made  men  to  look 
again  beyond  the  Atlantic  for  some  place  where 
they  might  be  free  from  the  "haughty  prelates' 
rage."    At  the  same  time,  Laud  stretched  his 
hands  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  makmg  a  sad  tur- 
moil in  both  countries ;  and  Charles  continued  to 
issue  proclamations  without  number,  and  on  an 
infinite  variety  of  [subjects,  from  fixing  the  reli- 
gion  that  people  were  to  profess,  down  to  fixing 
the  price  of  poultry — from  a  prohibition  of  heresy 
to  a  prohibition  of  the  abuses  growing  out  of  the 
retaiUng  of  tobacco.   In  the  mean  while  the  people 
murmured  and  railed ;  some,  not  exactlif  of  the 
people,  broadly  prophesied  in  what  all  this  would 
end;  but  the  power  of  Archbishop  Laud  kept 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  certainly  the  proud 
churchman  neglected  none  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier, 
or  those  adroit  compliances   which  smooth  his 
ascent.     He  had,  however,  now  and  then  to  sus- 
tain a  check  from  the  queen,  whose  influence  over 
Charles  seemed  to  grow  with  years  and  troubles, 
and  with  his  now  cherished  plan  of  governing  like 
a  king — ^like  a  very  king  of  France — ^without  mter^ 
medSing  and  impertinent  parliaments.   Henrietta 
Maria's  temper  was  almost  as  difficult  to  manage 
as  a  sturdy  Puritan's  conscience:   at  times  she 
conceived  plans  connected  with  her  religion,  and 
exacted  services,  which  startled  even  the  boldness 
of  the  primate.   "  On  the  30th  of  August,  1633," 
says  he  in  his  Diary,  "  the  queen,  at  Oatlands, 
sent  for  me,  and  gave  me  thanks  for  a  business  wiUi 
which  she  had  trusted  me,  and  her  promise  then 
that  she  would  be  my  friend,  and  that  I  should 
have  immediate  address  to  her  when  I  had  occa- 
sion."   What  the  business  was  we  know  not,  but, 
soon  after.  Laud  was  put  into  the  Commission,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  Great  Committee,  of  Trade  and 
the  king's  revenue.     On  l^farch  the  14th  of  the 
following  year  he  was  named  chief  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Exchequer,  appointed  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Weston  (recently  created  Earl 
of  Portland),  the  Lord  High  Treasurer.   After  pre- 
siding over  the  board  for  about  a  year,  he  induced 
the  king  to  make  his  friend  Juxon,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Lord  High  Treasurer ;  in  doing  which,  he  did 
not  "  want  some  seasonable  consideration  for  the 
good  of  the  church."t     His  biographer  says  that 
Bishop  Juxon  was  a  most  upright  man,  yet  it  was 
generally  conceived  that  the  archbishop,  in  makmg 
this  appointment,  neither  consulted  his  present 
ease — for  which  he  should  have  procured  the  trea- 
surer's white  staff,  for  Cottington,  who  had  long 

*  Rashworth. 

t  lleylin.  "  No  clrarchman,**  MTt  Land  himwlf,  *'  bad  it  tiaeii 
tl'je  time  of  Henry  Vll.  1  pray  God  bleu  htm  to  earry  it  to,  that 
ih^  church  majt  hnve  hononr.  and  the  kinie  and  the  itate  MrTtce  and 
cnnteiiimcut  by  it.  And  now  if  the  church  «U1  aot  hold  np  tbrm- 
•elret  under  Gwl,  1  can  do  no  norc/'-'ZTiafy. 
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been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  who  looked 
to  the  staff  almost  as  his  due* — nor  his  future 
security  ;  for  which  he  ought  to  have  advised 
the  delivery  of  the  staff  to  some  popular  noble- 
man, such  as  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  or 
Essex,  or  Lord  Say.t  It  is  quite  certain  that 
several  great  noblemen,  who  had  borne  rather 
patiently  with  Laud's  tyranny  in  church  and  state, 
became  very  patriotic  after  the  disposal  of  this 
high  and  lucrative  office ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
certain  that  Juxon  was  an  honester  man  than  most 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
learned  lx)dy  carrying  baseness  and  adulation  far- 
ther than  was  practised  at  this  time  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  the  proceedings  of  which,  in 
Puritan  notions,  verged  on  idolatry  and  blasphemy. 
They  gave  Laud  the  title  of  Holiness,  which  the 
Papists  bestowed  on  the  jjope,  and  they  applied 
to  him  the  other  title  attached  to  the  tiara  of 
"  Summus  Pontifex."  They  told  him  in  their 
Latin  epistles,  that  he  was  "  Spiritu  Sancto  efiu- 
sissime  plenus,"  "  Archangelus,  et  iie  quid  mi- 
nus," &c.t 

And  even  wh^nthis  vision  of  vain-glory  was  de- 
parting from  him,  Laud  maintained  that  these  ex- 
])re88ions,  so  offensive  to  Protestant  ears,  so  inap- 
plicable to  frail  humanity,  were  proper  and  com- 
mendable, because  they  had  been  applied  to  the 
popes  and  fathers  of  the  Roman  church.  But  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  archbishop 
no  doubt  considered  himself  as  a  sort  of  Protestant 
pope.  Not  satisfied  with  coerchig  men's  con- 
sciences in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  he  was 
determined  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  worship, 
including  all  his  innovations,  wherever  there  was 
an  English  colony  or  factory — ^wherever  a  few  sub- 
jects of  the  three  kingdoms  were  gathered  together 
for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  or  even  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  foreign  states.  In  1622,  when  his 
power  and  influence  were  in  their  infancy,  he 
offered  to  the  lords  of  the  council  certain  considera- 
tions for  the  better  and  more  orthodox  regulation 
of  public  worship  amongst  the  English  factories  and 
regiments  beyond  sea.  He  never  forgot  or  neglected 
a  scheme  of  this  kind,  and  as  soon  as  he  attained  to 
the  primacy  he  procured  an  order  in  council  for  the 
observance  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  by  the  factories 
in  Holland  and  the  troops  serving  in  that  country, 
and  a  chaplain  of  his  own  choice  was  sent  to  the 
factory  at  Delf  to  establish  this  orthodoxy,  and  to 
report  the  names  of  all  such  as  should  prove  refrac- 
tory. What  made  the  case  the  harder  was,  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  soldiers  and  most  of  the 
merchants  were  Scotch  or  English  Puritans,  who 
had  abandoned  their  own  country  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  of  conscience.     •*  The  like  course  was  pre- 

*  Tq  bis  Diary.  Land  markf  the  months  of  May,  Jane,  and  July 
(1635)  u  beio^  itonny  or  iroubleaome  months  on  account  of  the  com* 
mission  for  the  Treasury.  **  and  tho  difference  which  iiappened  be- 
tween Lord  Cottinifton  and  himself.'*  And  upon  Sunday,  the  12th 
of  July,  he  notes  thai  his  old  friend  Sir  P.  W.  (Francis  Windebank), 
forsook  him,  and  }oiued  with  the  Lord  CottingtuD,  which  pul  h:m  to 
th«  exercise  of  a  preal  deal  of  petienee.  See. 
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scribed  for  our  factories  in  Hamburgh  and  those 
further  off,  that  is  to  say,  in  Turkey,  in  the  MoguPs 
dominions,  the  Indian  islands,  the  plantations  in 
Virginia,  the  Barbadoes,  and  all  other  places  where 
the  English  had  any  standing  residence  in  the  way 
of  trade.  The  like  was  done  also  for  regulating 
the  divine  service  in  the  families  of  all  ambassadurs 
abroad The  English  agents  and  ambas- 
sadors in  the  courts  of  foreign  princes  had  not  for- 
merly been  so  regardful  of  the  honour  of  the  church 
of  England  as  they  might  have  been,  in  designhig 
a  set  room  for  religious  uses,  and  keeping  up  the 
vestments,  rites,  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  law 
in  the  performance  of  them.  It  was  now  hoped 
that  there  would  be  a  church  of  England  in  all 
courts  of  Christendom,  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Turks,  and  other  great  Mahometan  princes,  and 
all  our  factories  and  plantations  in  every  known 
part  of  the  world,  by  which  it  might  be  rendered 
as  diffuse  and  catholic  as  the  church  of  Rome.'*^ 
In  his  paper,  presented  to  the  council  in  1622, 
Laud  had  also  proposed  reducing  the  French  and 
Dutch  churches  in  Loudon  to  conformity ;  and  now, 
having  vexed  the  Scotch  and  English  who  had  fled 
abroad  for  religion,  he  proceeded  to  harass  the 
Dutch  and  the  French  who  had  fled  to  England  for 
the  same  cause.  The  French  were  all  Huguenots, 
or  extreme  Calvinists,  and  as  such  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  this  Summus  Pontifex.  Without  conde- 
scending to  ask  the  concurrence  of  his  mafiter,  he 
addressed  to  the  French  church  in  Canterbury,  and 
the  Dutch  churches  in  Sandwich  and  Maidstone, 
the  three  following  questions: — 1.  Whether  they 
did  not  use  the  French  or  Dutch  Liturgy  P  2.  Of 
how  many  descents  they  were  for  the  most  part 
bom  subjects  of  England  ?  3.  Whether  such  as 
were  bom  subjects  would  conform  to  the  church  of 
England  ?  These  foreign  congregations  in  Kent 
declined  answering  these  interrogatories,  and 
pleaded  the  national  hospitality  which  had  been 
extended  to  them  when  they  fled  from  papal  per- 
secution, and  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
which  had  been  confirmed  not  only  by  Elizabeth 
and  James,  but  also  by  Charles  himself.  Laut^) 
who  cared  little  for  these  solemn  pledges  given  to 
industrious  and  ingenious  classes  of  men,  who,  in 
some  respects,  had  essentially  improved  the  coun- 
try which  they  had  chosen  for  their  home,  issued 
an  order  as  absolute  as  a  pope's  bull,  that  such  as 
were  natives  should  regularly  attend  their  parish 
churches,  and  (a  condition  as  weighty  as  their  con* 
formity)  contribute  in  money  to  the  support  of  the 
Anglican  clergy;  and  that  such  as  were  aliens 
should  use  the  English  Liturgy  in  their  own  places 
of  worship,  faithfully  translated  into  their  own 
language.  The  Protestant  refugees  were  troubled 
and  dismayed  as  if  a  new  Duke  of  Alva  was  thun- 
dering at  their  doors :  they  sought  a  respite  by 
addressing  an  humble  petition  to  the  primate. 
Laud  answered  it  in  the  very  tone  of  a  Hildebrand 
of  the  old  time.     He  told  the  dismayed  French 
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and  Dutch  that  hit  course  was  not  to  be  stopped 
either  by  the  letters  patent  of  Edward  VL  or  by 
any  argument  they  were  able  to  use ;  that  their 
churches  were  nests  and  occasions  of  schism;  that 
it  were  better  there  were  no  foreigners  in  England 
than  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  prejudice 
and  endanger  the  church  government  of  the  realm ; 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  make  themselves  a 
state  within  a  state ;  that  the  dissipation  of  their 
churches,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  ministers, 
were  things  not  to  be  laid  in  the  same  balance  with 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  church  of  England ; 
that  their  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue  was  no 
proper  reason  for  their  not  attending  the  parish 
churches,  considering  that  it  was  an  a&cted  ignor- 
ance, and  that  they  might  learn  English  when  they 
vould ;  and  finally,  diat  he  had  the  power  and  the 
right  of  enforcing  obedienee,  and  that  they  must 
conform  at  their  peril  by  the  time  appointed. 
Hereupon  the  refugees  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king,  who  churlishly  left  it  without  any  answer. 
Soubise,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants, had  been  precipitated  into  ruin  by  the  mad 
expedition  ordered  by  Charles  and  conducted  by 
Buckingham,  was  now  in  England,  and  he  took 
charge  of  a  second  petition,  and  pleaded  to  his 
majesty  of  England  the  danger  of  fresh  persecu- 
tions of  the  Protestants  in  France,  if  it  should  be 
seen  that  their  brethren  were  discountenanced  and 
oppressed  in  the  country  of  their  choice,*  The 
reasonings  of  this  nobleman  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion, but  all  that  Charles  would  grant  was,  that 
those  who  were  bom  aliens  might  still  enjoy  the 
use  of  their  own  church  service  ;  insisting  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  children  bom  in  England 
should  go  regularly  to  the  parisli  churches.  But 
e?en  this  narrow  concession  was  limited  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury :  in  the  province  of  York, 
where  the  foreign  congregations  were  weaker  in 
numbers,  money,  and  friends.  Laud's  original,  in- 
junctions were  imposed.  "When  these  injunc- 
tions were  to  be  put  in  execution  at  Norwich,  the 
Dutch  and  French  congregations  petitioned  Dr. 
Matthew  Wren,  (the  bishop  of  the  diocese)  that 
these  injunctions  might  not  be  imposed  upon  them ; 
but  finding  no  relief,  appealed  to  the  archbishop, 
who  returned  a  sharp  answer,  that  unless  they 
would  submit,  he  would  proceed  against  them  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  canons  ecclesiastical. 
Here  take  notice,  that,  as  the  Spanish  trade  was  the 
most  enriching  trade  to  this  nation,  so  the  trade  to 
Hamburgh,  and  the  countries  and  kingdoms  within 
the  Sound,  with  our  woollen  manufactures,  was  the 
best  the  English  had  for  employment  of  people, 
shipping,  and  navigation:  the  company  which 
traded  into  the  Sound  was  called  the  East  Country 
Company,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after  her  King 
James,  to  honour  them,  called  it  the  lloyal  Com- 

*  Charlps  was  aim  told  that  CarfliniU  Richeiira  had  raid,  that  if  u 
kinir  of  EngUnH,  who  wiu  a  Prot(>«tatit,  would  not  |M>rmit  two  chumh 
tHiCtpUDei  in  hi*  kingdom,  it  euuld  not  be  expected  that  the  kinij  of 
PrHbee.who  was  a  CathoHc,  would  allow  of  two  religions  in  his  king- 
doni.  Prom  thp  l«ginnin|{  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  Protestant  into- 
leraaee  was  the  best  whet-itone  for  the  sharpening  of  .Roman  perse- 
cmiun. 


pany .  This  trade  the  English  enjoyed  time  out  of 
mind ;  and  the  cloths  which  supplied  it  were  princi- 
pally made  in  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire ;  and  Ipswich, 
as  it  was  the  finest  town  in  England,  and  had  the 
noblest  harbour  on  the  east,  and  most  convenient 
for  the  trade  of  the  northern  and  easteni  parts  of 
the  world,  so  till  this  time  it  was  in  as  flourishing 
a  state  as  any  other  in  England.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  straining  these  injunctions  to  the  utmost, 
frightened  thousands  of  families  out  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  into  New  England ;  and  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  families  of  the  workers  of  those  woollen 
manufactures,  wherewith  Hamburgh  and  the  conn 
tries  within  the  Sound  were  supplied,  went  into 
Holland  ;  where  the  Dutch,  as  wise  as  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth was  in  entertaining  the  Walloons,  persecuted 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  established  these  English  ex- 
cise-free, and  house-rent-free,  for  seven  years  ;  and 
from  these  the  Dutch  became  instructed  in  work- 
ing these  manufactures,  which  before  they  knew 
not."* 

I^ud,  primate  and  first  peer  of  England,  seems 
to  have  imagined  that  there'  could  be  no  limits  to 
his  authority.  He  was  already  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  now  he  would  visit  both  universities  by 
his  metropolitan  right,  and  not  by  commission  from 
the  king,  as  had  been  customary.  The  two  uni- 
versities replied,  that  they  could  not  admit  his 
visitation  without  a  warrant  from  the  sovereign; 
and  reminded  his  grace  that  he  was  only  chancellor 
of  Oxford,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland  of  Cambridge. 
The  cause  was  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the 
king  and  council,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1694.  Ser- 
jeant Thynne,  who  was  retained  for  Oxford,  showed 
that  no  archbishop  had  visited  that  university  by 
his  own  right;  but  Gardener,  the  llecorder  of 
London,  who  was  retained  for  Cambridge,  could  not 
say  quite  so  much  for  that  university ;  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard,  when  the  doctrines  of  Wy- 
cliffe  prevailed  much  in  both  universities,  Thomas 
Fitz-Alan,  alias  Arundel,  then  primate  of  England, 
did  visit  Cambridge  jure  meiropolitano^  and  Cam- 
bridge submitted  to  the  visitation,  whereas  Oxford 
resisted  it  forii  manu.  Fitz-Alan  appealed  to  the 
king,  and  Richard  declared  the  right  of  visitation 
to  be  in  the  archbishop.  This  decision  was  adopted 
by  Henry  IV.,  and  confirmed  afterwards  by  par^ 
liament ;  but  then  Oxford  was  named  in  the  act, 
and  Cambridge  was  not.  It  appears  to  have  been 
proved,  however,  that  no  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
ever  visited  either  university /wre  metropolitatw. 
But  after  much  talk  Laud  had  his  will,  and, 
**  plumed  thus  in  his  own  feathers,  all  black  and 
white,  without  one  borrowed  from  Caesar,  he  soared 
higher  than  ever." 

The  intriguing  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  ex-lord  keeper,  was  not  only  still  alive,  but  a 
sort  of  favourite  with  the  people  on  account  of  his 
unquestionable  talent,  eloquence,  and  address,  his  . 
munificence,  his  hospitality,  and  his  harsh  treat- 
ment by  the  court,  which  had  induced  him,  like 
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many  others,  to  lean  to  'the  aide  of  the  patriots. 
At  the  instigation  of  his  lord  and  master,  Bucking- 
ham, this  prelate  had  helped  Laud  over  the  first 
difficult  steps  of  church  promotion,  and  Laud  had 
assured  him  that  his  life  would  be  too  short  to  re- 
quite his  lordship's  goodness.     But  when  Laud 
rose,  and  Williams  declined,  the  former  hated  the 
latter  as  the  only  churchman  and  statesman  that 
was  likely  to  check  his  absolute  dominion.     The 
intensity  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Laud  was  a 
tribute  to  or  acknowledgment  of  the  abilities  and 
savoir  faire  of  Williams.     He  dragged  the  ex-lord 
keeper  into  the  star  chamber,*  for,  in  addition  to 
his  former  ground  of  enmity,  Williams  had  pub- 
lished a  tract  entitled,  '  The  Holy  Table,*  in  which 
he  lashed  with  much  wit  and  some  learning  Laud's 
love  for  high  altars,  &c.,  and  he  had,  moreover,  re- 
fused to  surrender  his  deanery  of  Westminster, 
which  the  primate  would  at  one  moment  have  ac- 
cepted as  a  peace  offering,  because^  lacking  the 
deanery,  Williams  would  have  had  no  pretexts  for 
his  frequent  visits  to  London,  and  the  primate,  by 
a  high  exercise  of  his  authority,  could  have  kept 
him  to  his  diocese  among  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
far  away  from    court  and  the  resort  of  public 
men  and  politicians.     "Would  he  have  quitted 
his  deanery,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  quiet  ;"t 
but  Williams  had  lost  his  old  pliability,  and  his 
indignation  against  Laud  made  him  bold.     After 
a  series  of  iniquitous  and  arbitrary  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Laud,  his  servant  Windebank,  and  his 
master  Charles,  who  threw  witnesses  into  prison 
to  mak€  them  ^wear  what  they  wanted,  brow-beat 
the  judges,  and  removed  Chief  Justice  Heath, 
putting  in  his  place  one  "  who  was  more  forward 
to  undo  Lincoln  than  ever  the  Lord  Heath  was  to 
preserve  him ;"  a  compromise  was  effected,  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  Lord  Cottington,  who,  though  he 
had  no  great  love  for  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  a 
very  cordial  hatred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  coming  between  him  and  the  white  staff.     The 
business  was  made  the  easier  by  the  king's  great 
want  of  money,  and  his  indifference  as  to  the  modes 
of  obtaining  it     Cottington,  as  the  result  of  his 
negociation  to  save  the  ex-lord  keeper  from  entire 
ruin,  told  Williams  that  he  must  part  with  4000/., 
with  his  deanery,  and  two  commendams.   Williams 
did  not  object  to  the  money,  but  he  stickled  about 
the   ])referments.     Cottington  returned  to  court, 
and  then  to  the  disgraced  bishop  with  new  terms, 
that  is,  that  he  should  pay  another  4000/.  in  lieu 
of  surrendering  the  deanery  and  the  commendams. 
The  bishop  held  up  his  hands  in  amazement  at 
it.  "  But  you  will  lift  your  hands  at  a  greater  won- 
der," said  Lord  Cottington,  "  if  you  do  not  pay 
it;"  and  he  consented  to  "  satisfy  the  king."  The 
money  was  paid  wholly  or  in  part,  and  in  return  a 
royal  pardon  was  proffered  to  Williams,  who  hesi- 

*  Refim  •Ur-cbamb«ring  Winians,  Laud  iadirectly  got  a  bill 
Sled  AitaiuBt  him  for  betrayini;  the  kinx't  ciiana^ls.  but  tli«  chorfte  «-u 
M)  ftivolons  that  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  privy  cuuucil.  At  this 
JuQcture.  WiUtams  made  an  hnmble  iTttbniissioa,  and  presented  a 
peiitiou  to  the  kiair,  who  promiied  that  this  accusation  should  be 
quashed;  but  Charles  afcerwards  permitted  it  to  be  made  one  ofthn 
cliarires  against  him  In  the  star-charol)er  process— /^Yir  of  fVitUamt. 

t  letter  from  Qarrard  to  Wentwortli,  in  StraObrd  I'apen. 


tated  at  accepting  it,  because  it  contained  a  state- 
ment of  offences  of  wliich  he  held  himself  to  be 
entirely  innocent  Taking  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. Laud  worked  afresh  upon  the  king, 
who,  without  restoring  the  money  he  had  received 
for  a  free  and  full  pardon,  allowed  of  a  new  prose- 
cution in  the  star-chamber.  Williams  was  there 
charged  with  tampering  with  witnesses  in  order  to 
procure  evidence  favourable  to  his  cause.*  (The 
court  and  the  archbishop  had  not  merely  tampered 
with  witnesses  to  elicit  evidence  unfavouralle  to 
the  accused,  but  had  also  imprisoned  witnesses, 
threatened  them  with  ruin,  and  menaced  the 
j  udges ;  t  &Qd  there  was  not  a  scoundrel  sitting  in  the 
star-chamber  but  must  have  known  these  notorious 
facts.)  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  proceedings,  Cotting- 
ton, who  had  forsaken  W  illiams  probably  from  a  fear 
of  consequences,  stood  up  and  said,  that  the  bishop 
had  sought  and  wrought  his  own  overthrow;  that 
he  was  sorry  so  great  a  person,  so  wise  and  so  well 
experienced  a  man,  and  one  who  had  sat  on  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  star-chamber  himself^  should 
now  come  to  be  censured  for  foul  crimes,  undue 
practices,  heinous  attempts,  and  foul  faults  iu  his 
agents  and  servants,  who  wiere  countenanced,  main- 
tained, and  set  on  by  his  instigation;  and  then, 
proceeding  to  sentence,  Cottington  proposed  that 
Powel  should  be  fined  200/.,  and  Walker,  Cat- 
lin,  and  Luun,  other  servants  or  agents  of  the 
bishop,  300/.  a-piece.  **  And,"  said  this  gentle 
friend  in  conclusion,  *'  for  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, I  fine  him  at  10,000/.  to  the  king,  and  ,to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  hu  majesty's 
pleasure,  and  to  be  suspended  from  all  his  eccle- 
siastical functions,  both  ab  officio  et  beneficio ;  and 
I  refer  him  over. to  the  High  Commission  Court 
to  censure  him  as  they  think  fie"}  After  Finch, 
Sir  John  Bamston,  Secretary  Windebank,  Sir 
Thomas  Germine,  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Bishop 
Ju^on),  and  the  three  noble  Earls  of  Lindsay, 
Arundel,  and  Manchester,  had  spoken  in  the  same 
sense,  most  of  them  paying  a  compliment  to  Wil- 
liams's abilities,  learning,  and  high  rank  in  church 
and  state,  but  not  one  of  them  recommending  any 
diminution  of  his  punishment,  the  triumphant 
Laud  stood  up  and  delivered  a  speech,  which  has 
justly  been  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  detesta- 
ble monuments  of  malice  and  hypocrisy  extant§ 
He  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  that  such  a  man  as 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  should  come  to  stand 
there  culpable  of  such  faults,  and  then  continued : 
— **  When  I  look  upon  and  consider  his  excellent 
parts,  both  of  nature  and  achieved  unto  by  study 
and  art ;  when  I  think  upon  his  wisdom,  learning, 
agility  of  memory,  and  the  experience  that  accom- 
panies him  with  all  those  endowments,  it  puts  me 

*  DuriDgthe  iniquitous  process  other  rhurge*  wtrt  introdiiecil,  and 
WlUiamt  was  partiGulwly  accu»edof  "  nndae  practiunif,  (o  gain  a 
sight  of  some  examinatiuus  kept  in  the  coancU  citamber,  by  Um  clerlit 
of  the  eouDcil;*'  of  "  preparing  and  instruetlng  witnesses  by  tlic  miJ 
rsamtnatiuns."  See. 

f  When  WiUiama  asked  Ixird  Finch,  one  of  his  J  udges,  why  h»  liad 
so  need  an  old  aoquainunoe,  Fluch  repUed.  '•he  had  lieen  sottDtlly 
cliidileu  by  his  majesty,  and  would  iiutdvstroy  hinwelf  for  any  inin'« 
sake." 

X  Rush  worth. 

i  A.ikin,  Memoin  of  the  Court  of  Ring  Cborlrt  I. 
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to  ft  stand,  that,  after  he  had  been  overtaken  in  one 
error  in  the  first  cause,  he  should  not  have  recalled 
himself,  and  made  a  stand,  but  that  he  hath  now 
ran  into  a  far  worse  and  more  desperate  one  in 
this  cause,  by  obnoxious  and  criminal  ways,  even 
to  a  very  precipitation  and  downfall  of  himself  and 
his  credit.  What  though  there  was  some  question 
made,  and  some  proofs  on  foot,  whereby  his  loyalty 
to  the  king  his  master  seemed  to  be  in  dispute, 
and  his  discretion  might  have  some  ways  come  to 
trial  in  matter  of  words,  discovering  his  affection 
in  some  matter  of  state  :  must  he  seek  unlawful 
means  to  procure  his  actions  and  words  to  be  law- 
ful, and  leave  the  course  of  a  good  conscience,  to 
bolster  up  a  fancy  of  innocency  in  another  man, 
and  make  himself  plainly  faulty,  for  to  make  au- 
other  man  free  from  shame?"  He  openly  de- 
clared that  this  new  offence  was  Williams's  not 
sMlmiiting  in  silence  to  the  accusations  laid 
against  hitn.  When  St.  Cecilia  was  charged  un- 
justly with  many  things,  and  all  the  stream 
aud  current  was  quite  against  her,  she  called  no 
one  to  prove  her  innocence,  but  used  the  saying  of 
holy  Job,  testis  mens  est  in  ccslis^  my  witness  is  in 
heaven, — and  so,  said  Laud,  ought  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  have  done.  "  I  am  sure,"  continued 
the  Primate,  '^  if  the  circumstance  of  his  behaviour 
had  been  more  temperate  and  mixed  with  more 
patience,  the  event  could  not  have  been  so  unlucky 
and  his  censure  so  sharp  as  it  is  now  like  to  be.  I 
may  be  bold  to  say  it,  my  lords,  for  it  is  no  un- 
tnith ; — I  have  been  five  several  times  upon  my 
knees  to  the  king,  my  master,  in  his  behalf;  I  de- 
livered for  him  several  petitions  myself  into  the 
king's  own  hand  ;  and  I  then  did  that  which,  had 
I  known  what  now  I  do,  I  should  not  have  done — 
I  sent  him,  under  my  own  hand,  the  king's  answer 
upon  every  petition.  And  after  all  those  five  several 
services,  I  must  tell  you,  my  lords,  I  was  but 
coarsely  dealt  withal,  nay,  very  ill  requited."* 

He  assured  the  Star  Chamber  that  many'ill-dis- 
posed  persons  had  boldly  given  out  that  Williams 
had  not  committed  any  faidt  whatever,  '^  only  that 
he  was  rich,  and  must  be  let  blood,  and  the  king 
wanted  10,000/.  or  12,000/."  **But,"  continued 
Ijaud,  **  hovraoever  these  reports  go,  the  king  is  just, 
as  he  is  honourable.'*  The  primate  proceeded  to 
quote  and  distort  the  Mosaic  books  of  Leviticus, 
Exodus,  and  Deuteronomy^St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  councils  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  canon  laws,  St.  Augustine  and  other 
authorities  to  prove  the  enormity  of  Williams's 
offence  of  tampering  with  witnesses,  which,  in  plain 
English,  was  not  an  offence  provided  for  by  the 
statutes.  But  according  to  Laud,  whose  logic  and 
language  were  worthy  of  the  cause  he  was  pleading, 
— "  he  that  is  a  tamperer  this  way  is  guilty  of  no 
small  crime,  doing  at  the  same  time  wrong  to  three 
of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  world,  viz.,  to  God, 
to  the  king,  to  the  innocent."      He  compared 

*  Rtuhvoith.  Land  nid  tliaffor  his  majetty  he  waa  vwy  in* 
cltMbl*  to  hav«  had  a  fair  nfconctlcment,  na  mii^ht  appesr  by  bia 
uiirn  A^kioi;  what  Liucnln  did ;  doth  he  seek  to  repair  my  credit  f  hath 
ke  aBjf  iA«i»  iff  UMrrovfulnett/ur  hitfaeU  t 


Williams's  delinquencies  to  the  devilish  practice 
and  leading  piece  of  impiety  set  on  foot  bv  Jezebel 
— which  odious  practice  **  was  not  rooted  in  human 
nature,  but  took  its  birth  from  hell" — and  he  con- 
cluded his  very  long  speech  by  saying  that  he  should, 
therefore,  agree  with  my  Lord  Cottington,  and  the 
rest  that  went  before  him,  for  the  fine  of  10,000/.  to 
his  majesty,  for  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  for  the  suspension  from 
the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  function,  and  for 
turning  Williams  over  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  High  Commission  Court.* 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  revelled  in  the 
good  things  of  the  church,  who  had  been  a  whole 
diocese  in  himself,  was  forthwith  shut  up  in  the 
dismal  state  prison,  and  the  agents  of  government, 
amongst  whom,  by  special  appointment,  was  a 
fiirious  enemy,  were  let  loose  to  fell  his  timber,  to 
kill  his  deer,  to  consume  his  stores,  and  to  sell  his 
moveable  property  for  payment  of  his  enormous 
fine.  But  this  was  not  revenge  enough  for  the 
large  stomach  of  archbishop  Laud,  who  wanted  to 
change  suspension  into  deprivation,  imprisonment 
into  deportation.  He  held  that  there  was  ground 
enough  for  this  commutation  in  Williams's  tract  of 
*  TheHolyTable,'_butthe  Attorney  General  was  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  this  course  was  abandoned . 
Soon  after.  Laud  got  possession  of  some  private 
letters  from  Osbaldeston,  the  learned  master  of 
Westminster  school,  which  letters  were  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  contained  much  scur- 
rilous abuse  of  the  *'  little  urchin,"  the  **  vermin 
and  meddling  hocus-pocus" — terms  which  Laud 
maintained  could  apply  only  to  himself.  Upon  the 
evidence  of  these  letters,  or  rather  of  the  arch- 
bishop's interpretation  of  the  offensive  passages,  the 
Star  Chamber  sentenced  Osbaldeston  to  deprivation 
and  branding,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  with  his 
ears  nailed  to  it  in  fi-ont  of  his  own  school ;  but 
the  poor  schoolmaster  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  search  of  the  officers,  and  he  left  a  note 
to  say  that  he  was  "gone  beyond  Canterbury." 
All  the  wrath  of  the  primate  fell,  therefore,  upon 
Williams,  who  was  condemned  to  pay  a  further 
fine  of  8000/. 

The  licensing  of  all  new  books  was  in  the  power 
of  Laud.  There  was  nothing  new  in  tlils ;  Milton 
had  not  yet  written  his  glorious  argument  in  defence 
of  unlicensed  printing ;  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  was  not  established  in  reality  till  long  after, 
had  scarcely  entered  as  an  idea  into  the  head  of  any 
one ;  and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  long 
been  considered  censors  by  right  of  their  spiritual 
dignity  and  office.  But  what  was  really  new  was 
Laud's  method  of  exercising  this  function.  Hitherto 
many  works,  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  high  church  party  and  of  the  court, 
had  been  permitted  by  indolence  or  indifference  or 
connivance  to  go  abroad  into  the  world.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  such  strictness  was  used,  that  no- 
thing could  pass  the  press  without  the  approbation 
of  Laud,  or  of  his  substitutes  and  dependents.   The 
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printeiB,  finding  that  their  biuiinesB  was  almoet  de- 
Btroyedby  the  tediouBneBS,  uncertainty,  and  severity 
of  tbia  censorship,  bethought  themselves  of  em- 
ploying their  type  in  rejurinting  old  books  of 
divinity,  and  works  already  licensed  by  former 
archbishops.  But  Laud  would  allow  of  neither  new 
nor  old  without  his  imprimatur^  and  against  some 
of  these  old  books  he  had  a  particular  spite ;  and 
he  procured  from  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was 
now  set  above  all  law  and  all  reason  too,  a  decree, 
"  That  no  person  shall  presume  to  print  any  book  or 
pamphlet  whatsoever,  unless  the  same  be  first 
licensed,  with  all  the  titles,  epistles,  and  prefaces 
therewitb  imprinted,  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London;  and  within  the 
limits  of  either  university  by  the  chancellor  or  vice- 
chancellor  thereof;  upon  pain  that  every  printer  so 
offending  shall  for  ever  be  disabled  to  exercise  the 
art  of  printing ;  and  Bhall  suffer  sueh  further  pun- 
ishment as  to  this  court  or  the  High  Commission 
shall  be  thought  fitting.  That  before  any  books  im- 
ported from  foreign  parts  shall  be  exposed  to  sale, 
a  true- catalogue  thereof  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London. 
And  that  no  officers  of  the  customs  shall  deliver 
any  foreign  books  out  of  their  hands  before  those 
bishops  shall  have  appointed  one  of  their  chaplains, 
or  some  other  learned  man,  with  the  master  and 
wardensof  the  company  of  stationers,  orone  of  them, 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  packs  or  fardels, 
and  to  view  the  same.  And  if  in  this  search  there 
happen  to  be  found  any  schismatical  or  offensive 
books,  they  shall  be  brought  to  the  aforesaid  bishop, 
or  the  High  Commission-office,  that  the  offenders 
may  be  punished.  That  no  person  whatsoever 
shall  imprint  beyond  the  sea8,or  import  from  thence, 
any  English  books,  or  whereof  the  greater  part  is 
English,  whether  formerly  printed  or  not.  And 
that  no  books  whatsoever  shall  be  reprinted, 
though  formerly  licensed,  without  a  new  license  first 
obtained,  upon  pain  of  like  censure  and  punishment. 
And  that  if  any  person  whatsoever,  that  is  not  an 
allowed  printer,  shall  presume  to  set  up  a  press  for 
printing,  or  work  at  any  such  press,  or  set  and  com- 
pose letters  for  the  same,  he  shall  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  and  whipt  through  the  city  of  Landon."* 
There  was  one  particular  book  which  had  gone 
through  various  editions,  and  which  all  zealous 
Protestants  loved,  and  perhaps  esteemed  next 
to*tbeir  Bible ;  it  was  a  book  giving  striking  and 
in  many  instances  exaggerated  accounts  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  suffered  on  the  rack  and  at  the 
stake  for  conscience  sake ;  it  was  a  book  full  of 
horror  and  excitement,  abounding  with  the  most 
frightful  pictures  of  Papal  persecution ;  the  *  Acts 
and  Monuments,'  more  commonly  called  the  *  Book 
of  Martyrs,'  of  the  Puritan  Fox.  This  book  was 
unsavoury  to  Laud  on  many  accounts,  and  forth- 
with he  struck  it  with  his  fiat  that  it  should  be 
printed  no  more.  At  the  same  time  he  refused 
new  licenses  to  Bishop  Jewel's  works,  and  to  other 

*  Knshwortlr. 


books  formerly  printed  by  authority.*  Divinity 
and  law  had  suffered  the  most  degrading  punish- 
ments and  the  mutilation  of  the  hangman's  scissors!, 
in  the  persons  of  Leighton  and  Prynne,  and  now, 
while  one  of  those  sufferers  was  to  pass  through 
fresh  tortures,  the  other  faculty  was  to  be  struck  in 
the  person  of  Bastwick,  a  physician.  In  Trinity 
Term,  1637,  this  Dr.  Bastwick,  together  with 
Prynne,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  Henry 
Burton,  a  bachdor  in  divinity,  was  prosecuted  in 
the  Star  Chamber  for  writing  and  publishing  sedi- 
tious, schismatical,  and  libellous  books  against  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the 
government.  The  defendants  drew  up  their  answers 
in  writing,  but  their  counsel  were  backward  to  sign 
them,  for  fear  of  offending  the  court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber ;  but  it  was  said  on  die  other  side  that  their 
answers  were  so  violent  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
their  counsel  disapproved  of  them  in  toto.  The 
details  we  have  given  of  preceding  cases  will  have 
sufficiently  explained  the  course  of  Star  Chamber 
proceedings.  We  may  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the 
sentence,  which  was — ^^  That  each  of  the  defen- 
dants should  be  fined  5000/. ;  that  Bastwick  and 
Burton  should  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster, 
and  there  lose  their  ears ;  and  that  Prynne,  hav- 
ing lost  his  ears  before  by  sentence  of  this  court, 
should  have  the  remainder  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
should  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters 
S.  L.,  to  signify  a  seditious  libeller."  These  exe- 
erable  barbarities  were  all  publicly  performed  on  the 
20th  of  June,  the  hangman  rather  sawing  than 
cutting  off  the  remainder  of  Prynne's  ears ;  and 
then  they  were  sent  to  solitary  confinement  in  the 
castles  of  Launceston  (in  Cornwall),  Lancaster, 
and  Carnarvon.t  The  king  was  told  that  not  less 
than  100,000  persons  had  gathered  together  to 
see  Burton,  the  minister,  pass  by,  and  that  much 
money  had  been  thrown  to  his  wife,  who  followed 
him  in  a  coach  :  but  Charles  would  not  be  warned. 
As  Prynne  went  through  Chester,  on  his  vroy  (o  Car- 
narvon castle,  one  of  the  sheriffs  with  several  other 
gentlemen  met  him,  and  conducted  him  to  a  good 
dinner,  defrayed  his  expenses,  and  gave  him  some 
coarse  hangings  or  tapestry  to  furnish  his  dungeon 
at  Carnarvon.  Money  and  other  presents  were 
offered,  but  refused  by  Prynne.  Laud  fortliwith 
despatched  a  pursuivant  to  bring  the  sympathising 
sheriff  up  to  London  4  The  three  captives  were 
afterwards  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their  friends 
to  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Sciliy; 
^*  the  wives  of  Bastwick  and  Burton  not  being  al- 
lowed, after  many  petitions,  to  have  access  unto 
them,  nor  to  set  footing  in  the  island ;  neither  was 

•  Among  these  was  the  *  Practice  of  Piely,'  a  work  which  had 
gone  thn>ugh  thirty- aix  editions. 

i  "  Tlie  maia  BCo'p«  of  their  libels,*'  said  Laud  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
"was  to  kindle  a  jculouiy  in  mpn's  minds,  that  there  are  some  gi^^t 
plots  in  hand  i  dangerous  ploU  (so  says  Mr.  Burton  ex{iies«ly)  to 
cliHUije  the  Orthodox  Ueligiun  establikhrd  in  England,  and  to  brioj; 
in  I  know  not  what  Romish  sutx-rstition  in  the  room  of  it :  as  if  tlie 
external  decent  worship  of  God  could  not  be  uptield  in  this  kiogdio* 
without  bringing  in  of  i'operv.**  When  the  atrocious  sentence  waj 
pronounced  tlie  primnte  thanked  the  lords  "  tortlieit  justaod  ho»- 
uurable  reatvre  upon  these  men,  and  for  their  luianimons  di>lik«' " 
them,  nnd  defence  of  the  church."— KaMvorM. 
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Btij  friend   pennitted    to  have  access  to   Mr. 
Pryiiiie."* 

A.D.  1638. — About  eiz  months  after  the  punish- 
ments above  described,  John  Lilbume  and  John 
Warton  were  Star- Chambered  (the  practice  had 
become  so  prevalent  that  people  had  made  a  verb 
for  it)  for  the  unlawful  printing  and  publishing 
of  libellous  and  seditious  books,  entitled  *  News 
from  Ipswich,'  &c.  The  prisoners  both  refused  to 
take  an  oath  toanswer  the  interrogatories  of  the  court, 
Lilbume  saying  that  no  free-bom  Englishman  ought 
to  take  it,  not  being  bound  by  the  laws  of  his 
country  to  accuse  himself.f  His  offence  was  ag- 
gravated in  the  estimation  of  the  court  in  conse- 
quence of  Laud's  recent  prohibitory  decree  against 
printing  without  his  license.  Upon  the  9th  of 
February  the  Star  Chamber  ordered  that,  as  the 
two  delinquents  had  contemptuously  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  tendered  to  them,  they  should  be 
remanded  to  the  Fleet  prison,  there  to  remain  close 
prisoners,  and  to  be  examined ;  and  that,  unless 
they  yielded  to  take  the  said  oaths,  they  should  be 
proceeded  against  for  contempt  on  the  Monday 
following.  Upon  the  13th  of  February  they  were 
again  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
8till  continuing  in  their  former  obstinacy,  their 
lordships  adjudged  and  decreed  that  Lilburne  and 
Warton  should  be  sent  back  to  the  Fleet,  there  to 
remain  until  they  conformed  themselves, — that 
they  should  pay  500/.  a-piece  as  fines,  for  his 
majesty's  use, — and,  before  their  enlargement,  find 
good  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  "  And," 
continued  the  sentence,  "to  the  end  that  others 
may  be  the  more  deterred  from  daring  to  offend  in 
the  like  kind  hereafter,  the  court  hath  further 
ordered  and  decreed  that  tlie  said  John  Lilbume 
shall  be  whipt  through  the  streets  from  the  prison 
of  the  Fleet  unto  the  pillory,  to  be  erected  at 
such  time  and  in  such  place  as  this  court  shall 
hold  fit;  and  that  both  lie  and  Warton  shall  be 
set  in  the  said  pillory,  and  from  thence  re- 
turned to  the  Fleet."t  To  make  the  whipping 
the  longer,  and  to  have  the  punishment  per- 
formed near  to  the  court  which  had  decreed  it, 
the  pillory  was  placed  between  Westminster  Hall 
fi:ate  and  the  Star  Chamber;  and  to  that  point 
Lilbume  was  smartly  whipped  all  the  way  from 
his  prison.  But  this  enthusiast  had  a  spirit  which 
was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  scourging  of  his 
body.  **  Whilst  he  was  whipt  at  the  cart,  and 
stood  in  the  pillory,  he  uttered  many  bold  speeches 
against  tyranny  of  bishops,  Ac;  and,  when  his 
head  was  in  the  hole  of  the  pillory,  he  scattered 
sundry  copies  of  pamphlets  (said  to  be  seditious), 
and  tossed  them  among  the  people,  taking  them 
out  of  his  pocket ;  whereupon  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber,  tnen  sitting,  being  informed,  immediately 
ordered  Lilbume  to  be  gagged  during  the  residue 
of  the  time  he  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  which 
was  done  accordingly ;  [and,  when  he  could  not 

*  RathworUi. 
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speak,  he  stamped  with  his  feet,  thereby  intimating 
to  the  beholders  he  would  still  speak  were  his 
mouth  at  liberty."*  The  Star  Chamber,  more*- 
over,  ordered  that  Lilbume  **  should  be  laid  alone, 
with  irons  on  his  hands  and  legs,  in  the  ward  of 
the  Fleet,  where  the  basest  and  meanest  sort  of 
prisoners  are  used  to  be  put;"  and  that  the  warden 
should  prevent  his  getting  any  books,  letters,  or 
writings,  or  his  seeing  any  of  his  friends ;  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  note  who  the  persons  were 
that  attempted  to  visit  him,  and  report  their  names 
to  the  board.  On  the  same  day  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  prayed  and  required  his  majesty's 
attomey  and  solicitor  general  to  take  strict  exami- 
nation of  John  Lilburne,  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 
touching  his  demeanour  and  speeches  during  the 
time  of  his  whipping  and  standing  in  the  pillory. 
When  the  prisoner  had  endured,  for  some  time,  close 
confinement  in  the  innermost  and  most  unhealthy 
part  of  the  prison,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his 
double  irons,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Fleet  near  to 
the  place  where  he  lay.  Either  out  of  pity  for  his 
sad  case,  or  out  of  real  fear,  the  citizens  who  lived 
in  the  narrow  street  outside  the  Fleet,  and  the  pri- 
soners within,  said  that,  in  his  fury  and  anguish, 
he  had  become  desperate,  and  had  set  fire  to  the 
prison,  in  the  intention  of  being  bumt  with  it ;  and 
the  prisoners  within,  all  cried,  '*  Release  Lilbume, 
or  we  shall  all  be  bumt ;"  and,  mnning  to  the 
warden,  they  made  him  remove  him  out  of  his 
hole ;  and  the  fire  was  quenched,  and  he  was  put 
into  a  place  where  he  had  some  more  air. — ^We 
shall  soon  meet  John  Lilbume  again. 

While  these  transactions  were  spreading  horror 
and  disgust  through  England  and  Scotland,  fresh 
religious  alarms  were  excited  by  a  mysterious  ne- 
gociation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  arrival 
of  Gregorio  Panzani,  an  envoy  from  the  Vatican, 
who  was  courteously  received  by  Charles  and  his 
queen,  by  Lord  Cottington  (a  Catholic  in  disguise), 
and  by  Secretary  Windebank.  Panzani  hiul  fre- 
quent interviews  with  Montague,  and  some  others 
of  the  bishops;  but  Laud  cautiously  kept  away 
from  these  conferences,  which  are  said  to  have 
tumed  almost  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  re- 
uniting the  Anglican  and  Roman  churches.  The 
Italian  had  a  very  limited  commission,  and,  as  an 
acute  and  observing  man,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  perceive  the  insuperable  obstacles  which 
existed  in  the  resolute  opinions  of  the  English 
people.     He  soon  returned  to  Rome;  but  two 

*  No  donbi  Laad  bad  the  wgt  ready ;  for  Prynne,  Baatwick.  and 
Riirtou,  while  ralTering  their  punishment,  hail  addresied  the  people, 
**  who  eried  and  howled  terribly*  es}iecially  when  Burtoo  waa  cropl.*' 
In  writiog  to  the  Lord- Deputy  Wentworth,  the  Primate  saya.— "  What 
■ay  yon  to  It,  that  Pryiine  and  hia  fellows  should  be  suflered  to  talk 
what  they  pleated  while  they  atood  in  the  pUlory,  and  win  acdAma- 
Uons  from  the  |>eople,  and  hAve  notes  taken  of  what  they  spake,  aud 
those  notes  spread  in  written  copies  about  the  eiiy ;  and  that,  when 
they  weni  out  of  towo  to  their  aeTeral  imprisoomenta,  there  were 
thousands  suffered  to  be  npon  the  way  to  take  their  leave,  and  God 

knows  what  else. You  observe  most  riyhUy  that  these  men  do 

but  beihn  with  the  chureh.  that  they  might  after  hare  the  freer  aecvaa 
to  the  state  :  and  I  would  to  God  other  men  were  of  your  lordship'a 
opinion,  or.  if  they  be  so  already,  I  would  they  had  some  of  your  aeal, 
too.  f>r  timely  preventioo  i  but,  for  that,  we  are  alt  too  secure,  and 
will  not  beliere  there  is  any  foul  weather ,  toward  na  tiU  the  atorm 
break  upon  us."— iStrr{^d  JLetters, 
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accredited  agents  to  the  queen,  Rosetti,  an  Italian 
priest,  and  Con,  a  Scotch  priest,  arrived,  and  were 
entertained  at  London.  At  the  same  time  Henrietta 
Maria  sent  an  agent  of  her  own  to  reside  at  Rome. 
And  though  proselytism,  which  the  queen  ever  had 
much  at  heart,  made  no  progress  among  the 
people,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  court  gentry, 
among  whom  several  sudden  conversions  were  wit- 
nessed and  paraded.  Not  only  were  the  old  penal 
laws  allowed  to  sleep,  but  fresh  favours  and  indul- 
gences were  daily  shown  to  the  Catholics, — not 
out  of  toleration,  fox  that  blessed  spirit  would  have 
prevented  Charles  from  persecuting  the  Protestant 
sectarians,  but  as  a  tribute  paid  to  the  still  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  queen,  and  to  the  slavish 
devotion  to  the  crown  professed  by  the  members  of 
the  old  church,  who,  however,  may  be  forgiven  by 
liberal  minds  for  preferring  a  despotism  with  some 
religious  freedom  to  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant 
patriots,  who  would  allow  them  neither  this  bless- 
ing, nor  a  share,  as  English  citizens,  in  the  great 
boon  of  civil  liberty. 

.  By  this  time  Laud  had  accumulated  upon  him* 
self  a  burden  of  hate  heavy  enough  to  crush  any 
man ;  but  his  bosom  friend  Wentworth  is  not  much 
behind-hand  with  him,  having  been  as  tyrannical 
in  state  matters  as  Laud  had  been  in  ecclesiastical. 
From  the  moment  of  his  apostasy  his  rise,  or,  as  it 
has  been  rather  happily  called,  his  *^  violent  ad- 
vancement," was  most  rapid.  President  of  the 
North,  a  privy  councillor,  baron,  and  viscount, — 
**the  Duke  of  Buckingham  himself  flew  not  so 
high  in  so  short  a  revolution  of  time."*  But  if 
his  promotion  was  rapid,  his  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  despotism,  his  activity,  his  boldness,  and, 
for  a  time,  his  success  in  serving  the  government 
as  Charles  wished  to  be  served,  were  all  extreme. 
There  was  no  post  in  England  which  oflered  so 
large  a  field  for  tyranny  and  lawlessness  as  that  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  the  North ;  and 
there  never  was  a  man  put  in  it  so  apt  to  take  the 
full  range  of  the  power  it  conferred  as  Thomas 
Wentworth.  The  Council  of  the  North,  an  off"- 
spring  of  blood  and  tyranny,  was  first  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  after  the  suppression  of  the 
great  insurrection  of  the  northern  provinces, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
This  council  had  a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all 
Yorkshire  and  the  four  more  northern  counties,  in 
cases  of  conspiracies,  riots,  and  acts  of  violence. 
It  had  also,  in  its  origin,  a  jurisdiction  in  civil 
suits,  or  at  least  the  faculty  of  deciding  causes, 
when  either  of  the  parties  litigating  was  too  poor 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  process  at  common  law. 
But,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
judges  had  held  this  latter  authority  to  be  illegal. 
Indeed  the  lawfiilness  of  the  whole  tribunal,  which 
was  regulated  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  court, 

'  *  "He  wat  made  Titoofimt,  with  a  RTcat  dealof  hi}ih  r«*reraciiy,  upon 
A  Sundae,  in  tbe  afteraoon,  at  Whitehall.  My  Lord  Powfs  (who 
afTcelt  him  not  to  mucb),  b«*!ni;  told  that  the  heralds  had  feteheri  hu 
p^iun^  fVom  the  Mood'Tnyal.— namely,  twm  John  of  Gaunt,  aaid. 
uamme.  if  ever  \iif  99VIP  to  be  kiog  of  £ngla|id,  I  ^|U  tu|Q  ivbel." 


expressed  in  instructions  under  the  great  seal,  had 
always  been  very  doubtful ;  and,  unless  it  was  pre- 
tended to  exclude  that  important  part  of  England 
from  the  benefits  of  that  great  national  act,  it  had 
become  more  problematical  than  ever  since  the 
passing  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  But,  heedless 
of  these  considerations,  Wentworth  immediately 
began  to  enlai^e  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court ;  and 
he  was  seconded  by  the  king,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  privy  council.  In  1632 
he  got  a  commission  empowering  the  Council  of 
the  North  to  hear  and  determine  all  offences,  mis- 
demeanors, suitB,  debates,  controversies,  demand?, 
causes,  things  and  matters  whatsoever  therein  con- 
tained, within  certain  precincts, — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  whole  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Scottish 
border.  Nor  did  the  despotic  commission  end 
here.  The  council,  or  rather  Wentworth,  was 
appointed  to  judge  certain  offences,  according  to 
the  course  ptirsued  by  the  Star  Chamber,  whe- 
ther provided  for  by  act  of  parliament  or  not; 
also  to  hear  complaints  like  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  stay  proceedings  at  common  law  by 
injunction ;  and  also  to  attach  persons  in  any  part 
of  the  realm.  It  has  been  fairly  observed  that  the 
soliciting  or  procuring  such  inordinate  powers  as 
these,  and  that,  too,  by  a  person  so  well  versed  in 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  was  of 
itself  ground  sufficient  for  an  impeachment  But 
Wentworth  not  only  obtained  these  powers,  but 
abused  them  when  he  had  got  them,  to  gratify  his 
own  pride  and  lust  for  domineering,  or  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  party  he  had  aban- 
doned, and  of  all  who  sought  to  oppose  arbitrary 
measures.  He  ruled  like  a  king,  and  like  a  des- 
potic king,  uncontrolled  by  parliaments  or  laws, 
and  his  name  became  a  word  of  terror  through  all 
the  north.  Several  of  his  prosecutions  of  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  influence  were  personally  vindic- 
tive, and  carried  on  with  a  most  rancorous  spirit. 
But  where  his  pride  was  not  irritated,  where  the 
prerogative  was  not  questioned,  or  where  money 
was  not  wanted,  he  managed  affairs  with  honour 
and  ability.  In  1633,  without  resigning  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  North,  he  obtained  the  still  more 
important  and  unchecked  post  of  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  Dublin  was  as  much  better  a  field  for 
such  a  man  than  York,  as  York  was  better  than 
Ix)ndon.  The  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land was  in  the  main  lawless  and  absolute.  Even 
in  times  when  the  sovereign  professed  more  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  and  constitution,  the  Irish  people 
were  treated  by  the  lord  deputies  in  much  the 
same  fashion  in  which  the  rayah  subjects  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  treated  by  the  pashas.  It  was 
in  Ireland  chiefly  that  Wentworth  raised  himself 
to  that  bad  eminence  which  is  now  as  everlasting 
as  our  annals  and  language  :  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  his  dark  deeds,  his  government  was  for  a  time 
in  some  respects  advantageous  to  the  country. 
Before  his  arrival  there  were  hundreds  of  tyrants, 
but  where  Wentworth  was  there  could  be  no 
tyrant  save  himself:  his  bold  and  grandiose  des- 
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potism  swallowed  up  all  smaller  despotisms.  He 
put  dowD  at  oDce  the  oppressions  and  mal versa* 
tions  of  his  subordinates;  and  in  the  offices  of 
government  and  the  whole  administration  of  affairs, 
where  there  had  been  nothing  but  a  chaotic  con- 
fusion, he  introduced  and  maintained  something 
like  order.  His  keen  eye  detected  at  once  severd 
of  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  make  Ire- 
land an  expensive  burden  rather  than  a  profit  to 
the  English  crown.  It  had  long  been  the  practice 
to  consider  that  country  in  the  light  of  a  new- 
discovered  land  inhabited  by  savages,  or  as  a 
colony  of  measureless  esLtent,  with  the  faculty  of 
expanding  itself  by  encroaching  on  the  backwoods 
or  territories  occupied  by  the  natives.  Whenever 
the  sovereign  was  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  paying 
some  service  or  gratifying  some  favoured  petitioner, 
he  took  up  his  pen  and  drew  a  grant  of  crown 
lands  in  Ireland  (a  sort  of  property  never  very 
nicely  defined),  or  he  granted  a  patent,  a  monopoly, 
or  R  military  commission  for  the  same  country, 
where  there  was  as  yet  no  patriotic  band  to  resist 
these  abuses.  Wentworth  represented  to  his 
master  that  the  Irish  people  were  thus  kept  in 
sudi  a  state  of  poverty  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hope  that  they  should  enrich  his  exchequer,  and 
he  obtained  a  promise  from  Charles  that  no  more 
Irish  grants  should  be  given  without  his  consent 
or  advice.  But  the  king  could  do  nothing  in  a 
plain,  straightforward  way.  He  entertained  the 
applications  of  the  Duke  of  I^nnox,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel^  and  other  noble  courtiers :  he  had  evi- 
dently promised  them  what  they  asked  for  in  Ire- 
land, and  then  he  told  Wentworth  that,  if  there 
was  anything  to  be  denied,  he  might  do  it,  so  that 
he  (the  king)  "  should  have  thanks  howsoever."* 
And,  shortly  after.  Secretary  Windebank  had  oc- 
casion to  write  to  the  lord  deputy  that  he  must  be 
content  to  take  upon  himself  *'  ihe  refusing  part."t 
Wentworth  refused  in  the  same  determined  style 
in  which  he  did  everything  else,  thereby  making 
himself  many  enemies  among  the  great,  who 
praised  the  generous  intentions  of  the  king,  and 
threw  tlie  whole  blame  of  their  disappointment 
upon  his  aiTogant  lieutenant;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  lie  improved  the  resources  of  the  country,  so 
that,  by  these  and  other  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
pay  off  the  debts  of  the  crown,  and  eventually  even 
to  remit  some  sums  of  money  to  the  English 
exchequer.  He  saw,  however,  from  the  beginning, 
that  little  or  nothing  could  be  done  without  calling 
together  an  Irish  parliament ;  and,  confident  in  liis 
own  powers  of  intriguing,  imposing,  and  domineer- 
ing, he  ventured  to  recommend  that  measure  to 
his  roaster  as  one  of  expediency,  and  which,  under 
his  management  and  control,  would  be  perfectly 
liarmless.  His  arguments  were  put  with  great 
skill  and  force ;  but  he  encountered  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Charles,  who  now  hated 
the  very  name  of  parliament.  "  As  for  that  hydra,'* 
writes  the  king,  ^'  take  good  heed ;  for  you  know  that 

*  Charlvi^t  Letter  to  the  Lord-Drputy.— fi/rq^vrd  Uttert, 
i  StntSbrd  l^ciUn. 
VOL,  III. 


here  I  have  found  it  as  well  cunning  as  malicious. 
It  is  true  that  your  grounds  are  well  laid,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  a  great  trust  in  your  care  and 
judgment ;  yet  my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  worse  for  my  service,  though  their  obstinacy 
make  you  to  break  them,  for  I  fear  that  they  have 
some  groimd  to  demand  more  than  is  fit  for  me  to 
give.  This  I  would  not  say  if  I  had  not  confidence 
in  your  courage  and  dexterity,  that,  in  that  case, 
you  would  set  me  down  there  an  example  what  to 
do  here."* 

Wentworth  omitted  no  arts,  no  cajolery,  pro- 
mises, or  threats,  to  prepare  beforehand  for  a 
submissive  assembly.  He  told  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  that  it  was  absolutely  in  their  power  to 
have  the  happiest  parliament  that  ever  was  in  that 
kingdom;  that  nothing  was  wanting  thereimto 
but  their  putting  an  absolute  trust  in  the  king, 
without  offering  any  condition  or  restraint  at  all 
upon  his  royal  will.  The  bronze-faced  renegade, 
who  had  himself  made  the  loudest  thunder  that 
had  been  heard  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
bade  them  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  that  House, 
and  be  wise  by  others'  harins.  They  were  not 
ignorant,  he  said,  of  the  misfortunes  these  meet- 
ings had  run  in  England  of  late  years,  and  there- 
fore they  were  not  to  strike  their  foot  upon  the 
same  stone  of  distrust,  which  had  so  often  broken 
them.t  Even  his  admiring  friend,  Archbishop 
Laud,  appears  to  have  blushed  at  this  daring  piece 
of  effrontery.  Wentworth,  however,  obtained  his 
object  in  a  promise  that  no  bills  should  be  intro- 
duced but  such  as  were  agreeable  to  him ;  and  he 
then  opened  the  parliament  with  royal  pomp,  deli- 
vered a  speech  which  might  have  served  Milton  as 
a  model  for  the  harangue  of  the  proud  Lucifer 
himself,  and  forthwith  demanded  and  obtained  the 
extraordinary  grant  of  six  subsidies.  When  the 
second  session  came,  in  which  the  parliament  were 
to  debate  upon  the  grievances  of  the  country,  they 
were  cut  short  ab  initioj  taunted,  reviled,  menaced, 
by  the  man  who  had  made  them  solemn  promises  in 
the  king's  name,a7u2  by  the  kings  express  orders^ 
but  who,  by  his  commanding  person  and  manners, 
and  oirerwhelming  eloquence,  made  them  appear 
like  criminals   before  an  inflexible  and  upright 

*  Stra(I!»rd  Letten.—Of  the  argaments  used  by  Wentworth  to  per- 
suade iho  king  to  ^Msrintt  the  calling  of  the  Irish  parliament,  that 
which  hail  the  most  weight  with  the  king  was.  that  if  the  parlia- 
meut,  wheu  called,  did  not  vote  iti  mooey  freely,  aod  behave  sub. 
ini«slTL>ly  in  all  things,  it  could  be  summarily  di/iiolved.  and  then  its 
miseondcct  would  )m  a  gootl  cover  to  wliatever  arbitrorr  proceedings 
Charles  might  please  tu  institute.  Or.  in  Wentworth  s  own  words, 
"  then  thfir  uothankfulness  to  God  and  the  best  of  kings  becomes 
Inrxeusable  before  all  the  world,  and  the  re^al  power  more  warrant- 
ably  to  be  thereafter  extended  for  redeeming  and  recovering  your 
majesty's  revenues  thus  lost,  and  justly  to  punish  so  gn«at  a  forfeit 
as  this'mu-Ht  needs  l>e  judged  to  be  in  them.'  —id.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  both  the  king  aud  the  lord  deputy  wanted  nothing  of  par- 
liament but  its  money.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  two  ses- 
sions should  be  held  ;  that  the  first  should  be  given  entirely  to  the 
service  of  his  majesty,  and  theu,  in  the  second,  such  acts  and  graces 
might  be  passed  as  seamed  tn  his  majesty  and  his  altomey-geueral 
proper  aud  fitting,  and  not  likely  to  prejudne  the  crown.  *'  And  if.'* 
says  Charles,  in  a  letter  to  Weutwoith,  "  they  will  not  proceed  or  be 
satisfied  with  our  royal  promise  for  the  second  session,  or  shall  deny 
or  delay  the  passing  of  our  bihs,  wc  require  you  thereupon  to  dissolve 
the  parliament,  aud  forthwith  to  take  order  to  continue  the  contri- 
butions for  our  army,  and  wiibal  tu  proceed  to  such  improvements  of 
our  revenue  us  are  aln>aily  iu  propoNitlon,  or  may  hcreaiter  be 
tiiought  uiion  for  the  adva-uage  of  our  crowu."*— Id. 
t  Id. 
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judge,  and  hold  their  timid  tongues.  He  was  not 
backward  in  claiming  his  reward  for  these  very 
acceptable  services;  he  wanted  to  change  his 
yiscountship  for  an  earldom,  and  applied  to  his 
master,  *'  not  only  primarily  but  solely,  without  so 
much  as  acquainting  any  body  with  it."  Charles 
acknowledged  "  that  noble  minds  are  always  ac- 
companied with  lawful  ambition ;"  but  he  would 
not  give  him  what  he  asked  for ;  and  the  reason 
for  lus  refusing  is  as  clear  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  king :  he  wished  his  lord  deputy  to  bear  the 
whole  odium  of  deceiving  and  tyrannizing  over 
the  parliament;  and,  therefore,  he  abstained  from 
hastening  to  honour  his  true  and  accepted  servant. 
If  Wentworth's  mad  ambition,  and  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  present  possession  of  arbitrary  power, 
had  permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  these  things 
and  upon  the  mind  of  his  master,  as  partially  dis- 
closed in  his  letters,*  he  must  inevitably  have  fore- 
seen his  own  fate ;  but  he  went  on  as  he  had 
begun,  sharpening  the  axe  for  his  own  neck, 
whenever  it  should  suit  Charles  to  deliver  him  up 
as  a  sacrifice.  He  was  so  elated  by  his  success, 
so  doubly  confident  in  his  faculty  of  managing  and 
controlling  the  parliament,  that  he  suggested  it 
might  be  useful  to  prolong  the  existence  of  that 
assembly  beyond  a  second  session;  but  here  he 
utterly  failed  in  convincing  the  king,  who  told  him 
that  *' parliaments  are  of  the  nature  of  cats — ^they 
ever  grow  curst  with  age ;  so  that,  if  ye  will  have 
good  of  them,  put  them  off  handsomely  when  they 
come  to  any  age ;  for  young  ones  are  ever  most 
tractable."t 

Charles  and  his  lieutenant,  not  satisfied  with 
refusing  any  more  grants  of  the  crown  lands  in 
Ireland,  suddenly  laid  claim  to  all  the  lands  in  the 
province  of  Connaught.  It  was  maintained  that 
this  great  province  had  fallen  to  the  crown  through 
the  forfeiture  of  an  Irish  rebel,  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  Since  that  time  it  had  been 
granted  out  in  parcels  by  patents,  which  the  occu- 
pants and  the  courts  of  law  also  long  considered  to 
be  good  titles  in  all  respects.  James  had  listened 
to  the  tempting  arguments  of  his  crown  lawyers, 
who  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  the  said  patents 
were  worth  nothing,  and  that  all  Connaught  was 
his ;  but  he  had  not  ventured  upon  the  experiment 
of  actually  seizing  it.  Nor  was  it  the  design  of 
his  son  to  take  absolute  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
vince ;  it  was  rather  to  frighten  men  out  of  their 
money,  by  making  them  believe  that  they  held 
their  property  by  an  insecure  tenure.  The  men  of 
Connaught  were  told  that  they  must  produce  their 
titles,  and  surrender  them,  when  proved  defective, 
to  the  king's  majesty,  who,  upon  such  terms  as  he 
might  choose,  would  grant  them  valid  titles  to 
their  property.  The  lord  deputy,  who  had  told 
Charles  that  he  had  made  him  as  absolute  a  king  in 

•  lu  rtie  very  letter  in  which  Chiirles  refuse*  to  gratify  Wentworth 
with  the  earldom,  he  says  :  '•  I  must  tell  you,  that  your  last  public 
dispatch  has  g»v.'n  me  a  great  deal  of  conti«ntment.  ami  especially 
fur  ke«*piu|5  of  the  envy  of  a  necessary  netjativc  from  me,  vT  thoiie 
uoreatonablo  graces  thut  that  people  expected  from  me/'—Strajffhrd 


Ireland  aa  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could  be,* 
proceeded,  at  the  head  of  a  commission,  to  hold  an 
inquisition  in  each  county  of  Connaught  Begin- 
ning at  Roscommon,  he  summoned  a  jury  pur- 
posely composed  of  "  gentlemen  of  the  best  estates 
and  understandings,"  in  order  that  more  weight 
might  be  given  to  their  decisions,  if  favourable  to 
the  crown,  or  that  they  might  *'  answer  the  king  a 
round  fine  in  the  Castle  Chamber,'^  if  their  deci- 
sions were  not  such  as  were  wished  for.  These 
gentlemen  were  instructed  beforehand,  that  it 
would  be  best  for  their  own  interests  to  return 
such  a  verdict  as  his  majesty  desired,  since  he  was 
able  to  establish  his  right  without  their  consent, 
and  wished  only  to  settle  the  cause  on  a  proper 
basis,  intending  graciously  to  reinvest  them  legally 
with  what  they  now  held  unlawfully.  These 
threats  and  the  artful  and  imposing  eloquence  of 
Wentworth,  who,  when  the  counsel  had  spoken, 
always  summed  up  himself,  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Mayo;  but  in 
county  Galway,  which  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  Irish  and  Catholics,  a  jury  stood  out  man- 
fully against  the  crown,  and,  as  Wentworth  ex- 
pressed it,  "  most  obstinately  and  perversely  refused 
to  find  for  his  majesty."  The  lord  deputy,  who 
had  not  threatened  without  a  resolution  to  execute 
his  threats,  forthwith  levied  a  fine  of  1000/.  on  the 
sheriff,  for  returning  so  improper  a  jury,  and  he 
dragged  all  the  jurymen  into  the  Castle  Chamber, 
which  was  his  Star  Chamber,  where  they  were 
condemned  in  fines  of  4000/.  a  piece.  He  then 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanrickard  and  of  other  great  proprietors 
of  the  county ;  to  seize  the  Fort  of  Galway ;  to 
march  a  good  body  of  troops  into  the  county,  and 
take  possession  of  the  estates  of  all  such  as  were 
not  ready  to  comply  with  the  king's  will.f  Some 
of  these  suggestions,  and  the  mode  proposed  for 
carrying  them  into  execution,  were  detestable,  but 
Charles  hastened  to  express  his  cordial  approba- 
tion of  them.  The  Galway  proprietors,  who  were 
certainly  not  aware  of  this  fact,  for  they  had  been 
by  Charles's  management  induced  to  believe  that 
the  harshness  proceeded,  not  from  him,  but  from 
the  malice  and  tyranny  of  his  lieutenant,  sent  over 
agents  to  represent  their  case  to  his  majesty. 
Charles  received  them  at  Royston,  and  met  their 
complaints  with  reproaches,  telling  them  how 
undutiful  they  had  been  ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  sent 
them  back  to  Ireland  as  state  prisonetB.  Old 
Clanrickard,  whose  virtuous  and  high-minded  son 
had  headed  the  deputation,  died  a  few  weeks  after 
these  tyrannical  proceedings.  *•  It  is  reported,'' 
says  Wentworth,  in  a  letter  to  his  master,  '*  that 
my  harsh  usage  broke  his  heart :  they  might  as 
well  have  imputed  unto  me  for  a  crime  his  being 
threescore  and  ten  years  old.'^  He  had  already 
fallen  upon  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  was  obnoxious 
to  him  by  reason  of  his  great  reputation  for  wisdom 
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and  experience'in  state  basineu ;  and  he  pursued 
the  Lord  Wilmot.  It  was  one  of  the  avocations  of 
the  primate  of  the  English  church  to  make  espials 
or  watch  the  impressions  made  at  court  by  these 
proceedings,  and  to  report  to  his  friend  whatever 
was  said  against  him.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
loud  murmiur  at  Whitehall ;  and  things  "  were 
somewhat  loudly  spoken  by  some  on  the  queen's 
side."  Laud,  in  making  this  report,  afler  praising 
Wentworth's  wise  and  noble  proceedings,  said, — 
^  And  yet,  my  lord,  if  you  could  find  a  way  to  do 
all  these  great  services,  and  decline  these  storms,  I 
think  it  would  be  excellent  well  thought  of."*  But 
the  lord  deputy  would  not  be  warned ;  and  if  he 
looked  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  was  actually 
pursued  by  the  archbishop  in  England,  he  must 
have  seen  an  example  at  variance  with  Laud's  re- 
commendation of  leniency  and  moderation.  Lord 
Mountnorris,  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  after  en- 
joying for  a  brief  space  the  friendship  of  Went- 
worth,  incurred  his  high  displeasure,  which  blighted 
every  object  upon  which  it  chanced  to  fall.  The 
vice-treasurer  was  accused  of  extortion  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  Wentworth  and  his  creatures  could  not 
make  good  this  charge.  A  gouty  foot,  and  some 
hasty  words  stood  him  in  better  stead.  It  chanced 
that  a  relation  of  Lord  Mountnorris,  in  moving  his 
stool,  struck  Wentworth's  gouty  member,  and  that 
the  accident  was  spoken  of  at  the  table  of  Loftus, 
the  chancellor.  "  Per^opj,"  said  Mountnorris, 
••  it  was  done  in  revenge ;  but  he  has  a  brother 
who  would  not  have  taken  such  a  revenge."  For 
these  hasty  words,  which  were  repeated  by  some 
spy,  Mountnorris  was  proceeded  against  as  a  *'  de- 
linquent in  a  high  and  transcendent  manner 
against  the  person  of  his  general  and  his  majesty's 
authority."  As  he  held  a  commission  in  the  Irish 
army,  it  was  resolved  to  try  him  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, over  which  Wentworth  presided  as  com- 
mander-iu-chief.  This  court  sentenced  his  lord- 
ship to  be  cashiered,  to  be  publicly  disarmed,  and 
then  to  be  shot  It  was  irat  the  intention  of  the 
lord  deputy  to  take  his  victim's  life  in  this  man- 
ner ;  he  only  wanted  to  grind  him  to  the  dust — to 
humiliate  him  by  making  it  appear  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  his  enemy.  He  recommended  the  prisoner 
to  the  royal  mercy,  and  Charles  remitted  the 
capital  part  of  the  sentence.  But  Mountnorris  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  separated  from  his  wife  and 
children,  stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  emola- 
roents,  and  treated  in  other  respects  with  the 
greatest  harshness.  The  case  excited  much  dissa- 
tisfaction in  England  and  even  in  the  council- cham- 
ber ;  but  the  king  silenced  the  murmurs  of  his 
ministers  and  courtiers,  and  gave  his  approval  to 
all  that  had  been  done.  But  the  tale  of  infamy  is 
not  yet  complete.  Strafford  wanted  Mountnorris's 
place  of  vice-treasurer  for  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  and, 
knowing  that  such  patronage  was  generally  sold, 
he  placed  6000/.  in  the  hand  of  his  friend  Lord 
Cottington,  who  was  to  distribute  it  in  those  quar- 
ters where  it  would  prove  the  most  effectual.    **  I 
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fell  upon  the  right  way  at  once,"  said  Cottington, 
in  return ;  "  which  was,  to  give  the  money  to  him 
that  really  could  do  the  business — which  was  the 
king  himself;  and  this  hath  so  far  prevailed,  as, 
by  this  post,  your  lordship  will  receive  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  to  that  effect ;  so  as  there  you  have 
your  business  done  without  noise :  and  now  it 
rests  that  the  money  be  speedily  paid,  and  made 
over  hither  with  all  expedition.  For  the  king  hath 
already  assigned  it  in  part  of  twenty  and  two  thou- 
sand pounds  for  land,  which  he  hath  bought  in 
Scotland."*  Soon  after  this  precious  transaction, 
Wentworth  came  over  to  pay  a  visit  to  Court,  where 
his  master  received  him  with  open  arms,  but  where 
the  Earl  of  Holland  and  the  queen's  party  were 
intriguing  to  bring  about  his  overthrow.  After 
visiting  his  presidency  of  the  North,  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  to  lengthen  and  darken  the  list  of  his  ini- 
quities. Wentworth,  though  long  passed  the  hey- 
day of  youth,  vfsA  a  notorious  libertine ;  and  one 
of  the  victims  of  his  seduction  was  the  daughter  of 
Loftus,  the  lord  chancellor  [of  Ireland,  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Gifford.  Sir  John  claimed  from  his 
father-in-law,  the  chancellor,  a  large  settlement  on 
his  wife  and  her  children.  The  chancellor  refused. 
Thereupon  Wentworth  offered  the  dishonoured 
husband  the  resources  of  his  Star  Chamber,  and 
the  head  of  the  law  in  Ireland  was  brought  into 
the  Castle  Chamber  at  the  suit  of  Gifford.  That 
board  decided  against  the  chancellor,  who  chal- 
lenged its  authority,  and  maintained  that  the  cause 
ought  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 
As  Wentworth  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of 
powerful  enemies  in  court  and  country,  as  his  con- 
nexion with  the  lady,  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff^ 
was  no  secret,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  let  this  delicate 
matter  drop;  but  any  opposition  to  his  arbi- 
trary will  blinded  him  to  all  considerations  of 
danger  or  shame.  He  represented  to  his  master 
that  this  was  pernicious  contumacy ;  and  Charles, 
who  had  a  wonderful  reverence  for  Star  Cham- 
ber tribunals  sent  him  what  he  wished,  which  was 
an  order  to  take  the  seals  from  Loftus,  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  council,  and  to  throw  him  into  a  prison 
until  he  should  submit  to  the  award.  The  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  a  very  old  servant  of  the 
crown,  appealed  to  Charles,  but  without  any  effect, 
and,  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  complied  with  the 
award  of  the  Castle  Chamber,  and  made  his  sub- 
mission to  the  man  who  had  first  seduced  his 
daughter,  and  then  sought  to  enrich  her  by  forcing 
money  from  her  parent.  The  outcry  was  now  tre- 
mendous, but,  loud  as  it  was,  Wentworth  deafened 
the  king's  ear  to  it  by  constantly  urging  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  people's  tongues  and  their  prone- 
ness  to  censure  all  such  as  were  by  the  will  of  God 
placed  in  authority  over  them.  He  made  it  a 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  master  that  he  was  so  un- 
popular, which  he  said  arose  solely  from  his  con- 
tending to  establish  and  enforce  his  majesty's 
authority.     "  And,"  wrote  he  to  the  king,  *'  whilst 
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my  heart  tells  me  I  am  therein  guided  hy  a  per- 
fect will  and  zeal,  nay,  indeed,  a  necessity  imposed 
upon  me  so  to  do,  I  am  able,  without  amazement, 
to  hear  myself  reported,  nay,  cried  out  aloud  in 
the  streets,  to  be  the  outrageous,  where  verily  I 
take  myself  to  be  the  patient ;  and  that  entirely  for 
the  service  of  my  master." 

Wentworth  proposed  making  a  settlement  on  a 
grand  scale  in  Conn  aught,  where  the  lands,  which 
had  been  seized  for  the  crown,  were  to  be  occupied 
by  a  very  obedient  and  thoroughly  orthodox  (in 
lAud's  sense)  set  of  English,  if  such  could  be 
found ;  but  there  were  several  serious  obstacles  to 
this  scheme,  and  before  he  could  make  much  pro- 
gress in  it  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  England.  He, 
however,  made  a  beginning  to  plantations  in 
Ormond  and  Clare,  and  this  Laud  declared  to  be  a 
marvellous  great  work  for  the  honour  and  profit  of 
the  king,  and  safety  of  that  kingdom.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Wentworth's  tyranny,  both  in  reli- 
gious and  civil  matters,  made  the  English  and 
Scottish  emigrants,*who  were  all  Dissenters,  prefer 
the  wilds  of  America  to  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Shannon ;  for  the  archbishop  adds,  "  but  I  am  sorry 
to  read  in  your  letters  that  you  want  men  extremely 
to  fill  that  work ;  and  this  is  the  more  considerable 
a  great  deal  that  you  should  want  men  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  while  there  should  be  here  such  an 
universal  running  to  New  England,  and  God  knows 
whither  ;  but  this  it  is  when  men  think  nothing  is 
their  advantage  but  to  run  from  government.  As 
for  your  being  left  alone  in  the  envious  and  thorny 
part  of  the  work,  that's  no  news,  at  least  to  me, 
who  am  forced  to  the  like  here,  scarce  a  man  ap- 
pearing where  the  way  is  rough  indeed."* 

There  were  reasons  enough  for  this  want  of  men ; 
and,  as  if  they  were  not  powerful  enough,  the 
Lord  Deputy  began  a  crusade  against  the  Presby- 
terians established  in  Ulster.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been 
made  to  colonize  that  great  province  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  an  anomaly,  but  quite  certain  that 
James  met  with  better  success  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. Soon  after  the  flight  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  the  brave  O'Dogherty,  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  was  driven  back  to  the  bogs  and  moun- 
tains, where  he  was  killed  by  a  chance  shot.  His 
followers  thereupon  dispersed;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  country,  or  two  millions  of  acres, 
was  declared  to  be  the  lawful  prey  of  the  crown. 
This  enormous  tract  of  laud  was  separated  into 
lots  or  portions,  varying  from  2000  to  1000  acres 
each.  The  larger  lots  were  reserved  for  under- 
takers, or  adventurers  of  capital  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  for  the  military  and  civil  officers. 
The  smaller  lots  were  divided  among  these  and  the 
Catholic  natives  of  the  province  (tiie  last-named 
class,  it  should  appear,  got  very  little ;  but  the  un- 
dertakers or  capitalists,  at  least  according  to  Went- 
worth, had  generally  taken  to  themselves  more  land 
than  was  specified  in  their  patents).  It  was  wisely 
regulated  that  the  Scotch  and  English  colonists 
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should  occupy  the  hilly  country  and  all  the  strong 
positions,  and  thus  isolate  and  gird  in  the  native 
Irish,  who  were  to  have  their  allotments  in  the 
plains ;  but  this  scheme  was  widely  departed  from 
in  practice,  as  the  settlers  naturally  preferred  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  plains  to  the  moors  and  morasses 
of  the  mountains.  Several  of  the  naUve  chieftains 
were  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  poor  and 
hungry  country,  but  some  hundred  thousand  acres 
were  planted  by  the  new  comers,  who  were  chiefly 
Scotch,  and  who,  not  less  by  their  prudence  than 
their  bravery,  kept  the  province  in  a  tranquil  state. 
Now  Wentworth,  who  was  called  by  Laud  a  glori- 
ous champion  of  the  church,  and  who  was  resolved 
to  make  all  Ireland  as  conformable  as  England, 
fiercely  interfered  with  the  kirk  of  these  spirited, 
industrious,  and  bigoted  colonists,  threw  many  of 
their  elders  into  prison,  and  banished  many  of  their 
ministers  who  would  not  conform  to  what  they  con- 
sidered an  idolatrous  form  of  worship.  These 
preachers  returned  to  their  parent  hive  in  Scotland, 
whence  there  soon  issued  such  a  swarm  as  darkened 
the  sun  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

These  high  doings  of  Wentworth  were  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Laud,  who  in  fact  had  approved 
and  applauded  every  part  of  the  arbitrary  system 
pursued  in  Ireland.  The  two  congenial  despot?, 
in  their  close  correspondence,  had  established  a  cant 
term  to  express  briefly  the  system  so  dear  to  both. 
It  was  the  word  "Thorough" — a  proper  word  to 
express  their  thorough-going  proceedings  I  ♦  "  For 
the  state,"  writes  the  primate,  "indeed,  my  lord, I 
am  for  thorough ;  but  I  see  both  thick  and  thin 
stays  somebody,  where  I  conceive  it  should  not,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  go  thorough  alonc^f  In  another 
letter  baud  says,  **  I  am  very  glad  to  read  your 
lordship  so  resolute,  and  more  to  hear  you  aflirm 
that  tlie  footing  of  them  that  go  thorough  for  our 
master's  service  is  not  upon  fee,  as  it  hath  been. 
But  you  are  withal  upon  so  many  ifis,  that  by  their 
help  you  may  preserve  any  man  upon  ice,  be  it 

never  so  slippery I  am  certain  it  is ;  if  we 

grow  not  faint,  if  we  ourselves  be  not  in  fault,  if  we 
come  not  to  a  peccatvm  ex  te^  Israel^  if  others  will 
do  their  parts  thoroughly,  as  you  promise  for  your- 
self, and  justly  conceive  of  me.  Now,  I  pray,  with 
so  many  and  such  ifs  as  these,  what  may  not  he 
done  in  a  brave  and  noble  way  ?  But  can  you  tell 
when  these  ifs  will  meet,  or  be  brought  together? 
Howsoever,  I  am  resolved  to  go  on  steadily  in  the 
way  which  you  have  formerly  seen  me  go ;  so  that 
(to  put  in  one  if  too),  if  any  thing  fail  of  my  hearty 
desires  for  the  king  and  the  church's  service,  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine."  In  another  place  the  arch- 
bishop writes,  "  As  for  my  marginal  note,  I  see  you 
decipher  it  well,t  and  I  see  you  make  use  of  it 
too ;  do  so  still,  thorough  and  thorough.*'  And 
pathetically  lamenting,  as  if  his  own  hands  were 

*  A  not  courtly  eqn{vA)rat  wonid  be  **  Go  the  whole  hoc.**  m  tone 
of  our  American  brelhten  have  it. 

i  Strafford  letters. 

t  They  ftcqucnUy  norrcspondfd  In  cipher  and  had  other  cant  word* 
besides  "  thoronxh."  ••  Mora,"  which  often  oeeiirs,  i»  aupposed  to 
doHfyiiate  the  tardlneat  and  timidity  of  the  rest  of  the  conneil.— Sfm/* 
fvrd  Lettert. 
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tied  in  England,  be  goes  on  to  say,  '*  Oh  that  I  were 
*%  here  I  might  go  so  too !  but  I  am  shackled  be- 
tween delays  and  uncertainties ;  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  honour  here  for  your  proceedings ;  go  on  a 
God's  name.''  Until  this  memorable  correspond- 
ence and  other  documents,  wherein  they  both  stand 
ccmmitted  by  their  own  words,  can  be  annihilated, 
and  all  memory  of  it  and  reference  to  it  utterly 
effaced,  it  must  be  absurd  in  any  historian  to  at- 
tempt to  soften  or  explain  away  the  character  and 
intentions  of  Laud  and  Wentworth. 

These  two  busy  and  stupendous  personages 
&c>  completely  fill  the  stage  for  several  years  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  exhibition  of  minor  per- 
formers. Their  doings  in  fact  constitute  the  history 
of  their  country  for  that  time ;  the  other  events,  in 
which  they  were  not  concerned,  or  in  which  they 
were  not  principal  movers,  may  be  compressed  in  a 
very  narrow  space.  During  the  whole  of  this  in- 
terval the  apparently  interminable  business  of  the 
Palatinate  had  engaged  such  a  portion  of  public  at- 
tention as  the  people  of  England  could  spare  from 
thetr  home  afi'airs.  From  the  first  entrance  into 
Germany  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  the  weak  Frederick  had  adhered  to 
the  victorious  Swede,  who  had  promised  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  Palatinate,  upon  condition  of  his  holding 
it  as  a  dependency  and  tributary  of  the  Swedish 
crown.  But  Gustavus  Adolphus  ended  his  extra- 
ordinary career  on  the  6th  of  November,  1632, 
when  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  near 
Leipsic.  The  Swedes,  notwithstanding  his  loss, 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  but  the  Palatine  Frede- 
rick saw  in  his  death  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes,  and 
exclaiming,  with  a  broken  heart,  "It  is  the  will  of 
God !"  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  expired  eleven  days 
after  at  Mentz,  in  the  thirty- sixth  year  of  his  age. 
In  dying  he  expressed  a  faint  hope  that  the  King 
of  England  would  show  his  fraternal  affection  for 
his  widow,  and  be  a  protector  or  father  to^his  chil- 
dren. But  Elizabeth  applied  in  the  first  place  to 
the  States  of  Holland,  as  her  best  friend,  next  to 
heaven,  imploring  their  protection  for  herself  and 
her  orphans ;  and  the  States  continued  to',  her  the 
same  pensions  they  had  paid  to  Frederick. 
Charles  sent  over  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  condole 
with  his  sister,  and  then  to  proceed  on  a  mission 
to  the  emperor.  Elizabeth  was  indignant  at  what 
she  called  her  brother's  meanness  of  spirit,  and  she 
predicted  that  Arundel's  mission,  which  was  to  in- 
tercede for  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  to  her 
innocent  children,  would  be  altogether  fruitless  : 
and  so  indeed  it  proved.  The  English  cabinet 
then  entertained  a  strange  scheme  for  finding 
principalities  for  two  of  the  Palatine's  children 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean  seas : 
the  eldest  son.  Prince  Charles  Louis,  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar ;  his  brother. 
Prince  Rupert,  whose  name  was  afterwards  written 
in  English  blood,  was  to  found  a  colony  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  two  princes,  it  is  said,  entered 
readily  into  the  project,  but  Elizabeth  scornfully 
rejected  it,  saying  that  she  would  have  no  son  of 


hers  go  about  as  a  knight  errant*  Soon  after  this 
Charles  rejected  a  treaty  proposed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  which  a  leading  clause  was  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Palatinate  to  his  nephew,  and  was  well- 
nigh  forming  an  alliance  with  Spain  and  Austria 
against  the  Dutch,  his  sister's  only  friends.  In  the 
year  1635  he,  for  the  first  time,  invited  into  Eng- 
land Charles  Louis  and  Rupert,  whose  conduct  and 
behaviour,  particularly  in  church-time,  was  closely 
watched  by  archbishop  Laud,  for  dieir  father  had 
been  hated  on  account  of  his  Calvinism  or  Puri- 
tanism, and  it  was  suspected  that  the  taint  was  strong 
upon  his  children.t 

In  the  same  year  the  Dutch  in  league  with  the 
French  invaded  Flanders  by  land,  and  infested 
Dunkirk  by  sea.  It  should  appear  that  some  of 
the  Flemish  plotters,  upon  the  failure  of  their  secret 
negociations  with  hitf  English  Majesty,  had  bar- 
gained with  the  United  Provinces ;  but  the  Dutch 
were  very  odious  to  the  common  people  of  Flanders 
on  account  of  their  religion,  and  botn  they  and  the 
French  troops  behaved  so  insolently  that  the  country 
people  rose  against  them  and  drove  them  out,  while 
the  English  fleet  "  persuaded  powerfully  the  Hol- 
landers to  remove  from  before  Dunkirk."!  In  the 
month  of  December,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Princes  Charles  Louis  and  Rupert,  when  Henrietta 
Maria  was  delivered  of  a  second  daughter,  the 
States  "  sent  hither  to  congratulate  her  Majesty  a 
solemn  embassy  and  a  noble  present.  "§  "  Some 
supposed  that  they  did  it  to  ingratiate^  themselves 
the  more  with  our  king,  in  regard  his  fleet  was  so 
powerful  at  sea ;  and  they  saw  him  resolved  to  main- 
tain his  right  and  dominion  there." ||  But  it  was 
not  a  compliment  and  a  present  of  this  kind  that 
could  make  up  the  differences  between  Charles  and 
the  Dutch,  or  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
people ;  for  the  latter  felt  that  the  massacre  at  Am- 
boyna,  and  other  injuries,  had  not  yet  been  avenged, 
and  there  was  an  old  and  increasing  jealousy  abuut 
the  Hollanders  fishing  in  their  waters,  and  almost 
monopolizing  the  profitable  trade  in  herrings, — cir- 
cumstances which  could  hardly  have  arisen  except 
from  their  own  inferiority  as  fishermen,  their  want 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  or  the  want  of  a  proper 
navy  to  protect  them.^  For  a  time  the  Dutch  had 
paid  a  certain  sum  yearly,  even  to  King  James, 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  herrings  off  the  Scottish 
coast,  but  they  had  now  not  only  ceased  to  make 


•  Howell. 

t  Lmid  SATS  ia  his  diary,  **  Deceniber  85,  Christmas-dav.  Charles 
Prince-Electur  received  the  Communiou  with  the  King  at  Whitehall ; 
he  kneeled  a  little  beside  ou  the  left  hand;  he  sat  l]«rore  the  C«>in- 
manion  on  a  stoul  bv  the  wall,  before  the  traverse,  and  had  another 
stool  and  a  cushion  bt* fore  him  to  kneel  at." 

It  is  evident  that  the  young  elector  knew  the  archbishop's  conse- 
quence, and  endeavoure^i  to  win  his  flivour. 

Other  entries  in  the  diary  about  the  same  time  show  this.  We 
And  the  king's  nephew  at  Lambeth  palace  "at  soUma  evening 
prayer."  On  another  occasion  he  comes  suddenly  upon  tlio  archbishop, 
dines  with  him  at  Lambeth,  &-e. 

t  Whlteloek. 

{  The  present  was— "a  huge  piece  of  ambergris,  two  fine  China 
haiins,  aimngt  Irttntftareat,  a  curiuns  clock,  and  fonr  rare  pieces  of 
Tintinelli  (Tintoretto  ?),  and  Titian's  pointing."— Id. 

I  Id. 

1[  The  Dntch  sent  out  ships  of  war  with  their  flshinc-nmacks  or 
biuses.  and  the  fire  of  their  gnns  oClcn  drove  the  Englltu  and  Scots 
from  their  a»hing-grottnds  ou  their  own  coasts. 
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these  payments,  but  had  encroached  in  other  places, 
and  had  attempted  to  establish  as  a  point  of  inter- 
national law  that  the  seas  and  every  part  of  them, 
wherever  salt  water  flowed,  were  free  to  them  and 
other  nations,  without  any  limitations  as  to  coast- 
lines, &c.  In  this  sense  they  had  employed  the 
great  publicist  Grotius  to  write  his  "  Mare  Li- 
berum,**  a  treatise  against  the  claims  of  the  English 
to  exclusive  rights  over  certain  seas,  which  was 
published  in  1634.  Our  great  Selden  took  up  his 
pen  and  answered  Grotius,  in  his  treatise  (published 
in  1635),  entitled  "Mare  Clausum,"  wherein  he 
laboured  to  establish  the  British  right  of  dominion 
over  the  narrow  seas,  a  right  which  had  been  as- 
serted ever  since  the  time  of  the  united  Saxon 
monarchy.  But  this  was  a  question  not  likely  to 
be  settled  by  the  pens  even  of  great  writers ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  1636,  Charles,  who,  by  means 
presently  to  be  described,  had  got  together  a  fleet, 
gave  the  command  of  sixty  sail  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,*  who  seized  and  sunk  a  few  of 
the  Dutch  busses  in  the  northern  seas,  near  to  the 
Scottish  coast 

After  this  assertion  of  dominion  over  the  circum- 
jacent seas,  the  States  hastened  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  our  island  over  its  own  friths,  bays,  and 
shores,  and  agreed  to  pay  Charles  30,000/.  a-vear 
for  bberty  to  fish  there.  In  the  same  year  Cap- 
tain Rainsborough  sailed  with  a  small  squadron  to 
the  Barbary  coast,  where,  being  assisted  by  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  he  destroyed  the  shipping 
and  town  of  Sallee,  whence  daring  pirates  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  even  to  extend  their  depredations  to 
the  English  coast.  By  a  secret  engagement 
Charles's  fleets  were  to  co-operate  with  the  naval 
forces  of  the  King  of  Spain,  ostensibly  only  for  the 
protection  of  Spanish  commerce  ;f  not,  however, 
until  the  King  of  Spain  should  procure  from  the 
emperor  the  removal  of  the  ban  upon  Charles's 
nephew,  the  Prince  Palatine ;  but  this  engagement 
was  not  performed  on  either  part.  In  the  month 
of  February,  1637,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Palatine  Frederick, 
departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand 
III.,  who,  it  was  imagined,  might  be  more  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  outcasts.  Therefore, 
Charles  again  despatched  the  pompous  Earl  of 
Arundel  into  Germany,  "where  he  stayed  and 
treated  some  months  about  the  restitution  of  the 
king's  nephew,  the  Prince  Elector;  but,  being  op- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  gotten 
possession  of  part  of  the  Palsgrave's  territories, 
and]  by  others  after  their  interest,  and  being  dis- 
contented at  the  delays  they  put  upon  him  in  the 
treaty  at  the  Diet,  the  ambassador,  without  taking 

•  Northambrrlaad's  eommitftoD,  under  tii*  prif7  Mai,  wat  Mgned 
on  tiie  S3rd  of  March. — Rymer. 

t  There  wat  dottbtlen  more  in  Uie  wind.  In  the  eommftsion  wherein 
Charlet  appointa  Northumberland  "our admiral*  euatot  meria.  cap- 
taio-ifeneral  and  (governor  of  our  aaid  fleet  and  fbrees,**  &c..  after 
m«ntl«m  of  "our  state  and  hoaoiir.*"' defence  and  Mfety  ofour  own 
terhioriee  and  dominions."  "  guarding  and  safe-keeping  of  the  seas," 
**  commerce  and  trade/*  &e.,  the  commission  adds,—"  and  for  other 
snndry  rraioai  and  eontiderations  of  atate,  best  known  to  ourself." 


any  leave,  or  effecting  anything  for  which  be  was 
sent,  returned  home  in  much  distaste  andcholer."* 
To  free  himself  from  the  importunities  of  his 
nephews,  who  had  now  been  nearly  two  years  in 
England,  Charles  gave  them  10,000/.,  with  his 
permission  to  make  war  in  whatever  manner  they 
might  think  fit  for  the  recovery  of  their  inherit- 
ance.f  The  young  men  sailed  to  Holland  with  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Graven,  who  was  chivalrously 
attached  to  their  mother — still  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
— raised  an  insignificant  force,  and  threw  them- 
selves into  Westphalia,  where  there  remained 
about  2000  Swedish  veterans  still  in  arms  against 
the  emperor.  When  the  princes'  mercenaries 
joined  the  Swedes,  they  gained  a  few  trifling  ad- 
vantages ;  but  they  were  driven  from  their  siege  of 
Lippe,  and  in  their  retreat  were  intercepted  by  tlie 
Imperial  general,  Hatzfeldt.  Charles  Louis,  the 
elder  brother,  fled  like  a  selfish  coward,  abandouiug 
his  friends  on  the  field ;  but  young  Rupert  gave 
proof  of  that  fiery  courage  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
Euglish  parliament  afterwards  experienced  to  their 
cost ;  he  fought  till  victory  and  escape  were  alike 
hopeless,  and  then  he  would  have  died  rather  than 
surrender  his  sword,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lord 
Craven.  Charles  Louis,  the  Elector,  was  arrested 
some  time  after,  as  he  was  attempting  to  pass  in 
disguise  through  France ;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
with  very  little  regard  to  his  quality  and  high  con- 
nexions, shut  him  up  in  the  castle  of  Vmcennes. 
That  great  master  of  his  craft,  before  their  hair- 
brained  expedition  into  Westphalia,  had  endea- 
voured to  drag  the  English  into  a  war  with  Spain, 
and  the  emperor  into  an  alliance  offensive  as  well  as 
defensive  with  France;  and  Charles,  who  was  apt 
to  be  transported  with  sudden  passion,  and  who  never 
had  any  fixed  system  of  foreign  policy,  in  his  first 
rage  at  the  failure  of  the  earl  marshal's  negociations 
in  Germany,  gave  ear  to  the  charmer.  He  thus 
unbosomed  himself  to  his  oracle,  Wentworth;— 
"  Upon  Arundel's  return,  I  have  perceived  that 
directly  which  heretofore  I  have  much  feared,  to 
wit,  the  impossibility  of  restoring  my  sister  and 
nephews  by  fair  means,  at  least  without  threatening. 
This  has  made  me  fall  in  with  France  in  a  strict 
defensive  league  (the  treaties  are  not  yet  ratified 
by  France,  but  I  make  no  question  of  their  ratifying 
of  them)  :  and  if  we  and  the  confederates  (namelVi 
Denmark*  Sweden,  and  the  States)  can  agree  both 
how  and  what  to  ask,  upon  refusal,  or  so  long  delay 
as,  upon  agreement  set  down,  we  shall  account  as  ill 
as  a  denial,  we  are  jointly  to  proclaim  the  House  oi 
Austria,  with  all  their  adherents,  our  enemies. 
But  I  have  professed  that  all  my  warfare  must  be 
by  sea  and  not  by  land.  What  likelihood  there  is, 
that  upon  this  I  should  fall  foul  with  Spain,  you 
now  may  see  as  well  as  I ;  and  what  great  incon- 
venience this  war  can  bring  to  me,  now  that  my 
sea  contribution  is  settled,  and  that  I  am  resolved 
not  to  meddle  with  land  armies,  I  cannot  imagine, 
except  it  he  in  Ireland ;  and  there  too  I  fear  not 
much,  since  I  find  the  country  so  well  setded  by 

•  Whitelocke.  f  Strafford  Letten. 
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your  vigilant  cajre :  yet  I  thonght  it  necessary  to 
give  you  this  watchword,  both  to  have  the  more  vi- 
gilrait  eye  over  the  discontented  party,  as  also  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  as  far  from  a  parliament  as 
when  you  left  me,"*  The  lord  deputy,  who  was 
cool,  and  who  saw  further  than  his  master,  was 
p«atly  alarmed  at  this  warlike  note:  he  fondly 
flatteml  himself  that,  when  they  should  have  per- 
fected their  scheme — gone  **  thorough"  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland — the  sinews  of  war  might  be 
levied  to  any  amount ;  but  he  wisely  felt  that  this 
time  was  not  yet  come,  and  he  wrote  a  long  and 
very  able  letter  to  convince  Charles  of  the  danger 
of  a  premature  war.  To  his  friend  Laud  he  spoke 
more  frankly  of  his  own  personal  danger,  and  of 
that  of  the  lord  archbishop  himself.  "  A  war."  he 
said,  **  will  necessarily  put  the  king  into  all  the 
high  ways  possible,  else  will  he  not  be  able  to  sub- 
sist under  the  charge  of  it :  and  if  these  fail,  the 
next  will  be  the  sacrificing  of  those  that  have  been 
his  ministers  therein.  I  profess  1  will  readily  lay 
down  my  life  to  serve  my  master — ^my  heart  should 
give  him  that  very  freely ;  but  it  would  something 
trouble  me  to  find  even  those  that  drew  and  en- 
gaged him  in  all  these  mischiefs  busy  about  me 
themselves  in  fitting  the  halter  about  my  neck,  and 
in  tying  the  knot  sure,  that  it  should  not  slip,  as  if 
they  were  the  persons  in  the  whole  world  the  most 
innocent  of  guilt,  howbeit  in  truth  as  black  as  hell 
itself,  and  on  whom  alone  the  punishment  ought  to 
lie."t  ^^  ^^  dissuasive  letter  to  the  king  he  once 
more  unequivocally  stated  his  scheme  of  absolute 
government.  He  told  his  majesty,  that  the  judges, 
in  declaring  the  lawfulness  of  ship-money,  had 
performed  the  greatest  service,  but  still  the  crown 
would  stand  only  on  one  leg,  unless  his  majesty 
could  get  the  like  power  declared  for  the  raising  of 
a  standing  army,  and  this  he  thought  might  be  ef- 
fected and  won  from  the  subject  in  time  of  peace 
only.  ''I  beseech  you,"  continues  this  artful 
reasoner,  **what  alliance  is  there,  that  should 
divert  a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which 
leads  so  manifestly,  so  directly,  to  the  establishing 
his  own  throne,  and  the  secure  and  independent 
seating  of  himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength, 
and  glory,  far  above  any  their  progenitors,  verily 
in  such  a  condition  as  there  were  no  more  hereafter 
to  be  wished  them  in  this  world,  but  that  they 
would  be  very  exact  in  their  care  for  the  just  and 
moderate  government  of  their  people,  which  might 
minister  back  to  them  again  the  plenties  and  com- 
forts of  life ;  that  they  would  be  most  searching  and 
severe  in  punishing  the  oppressions  and  wrongs  of 
their  subjects,  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  public  ma- 
gistrate as  of  private  persons ;  and  lastly,  to  be  ut- 

•  StralTorfl  Lctiers. 

t  Id.  W^ntworth  how  poioWd  at  the  French  fmrty  at  coart.  and 
more  particularly,  it  is  »app(Med,  at  tbe  Kail  of  Hullawl.who  was  re- 
milM  th«>  Irailer  of  that  party,  end  tha  devoted  serTunt  or  the 
queett.  who.  however,  was  not  iiiTariably  the  promoter  of  Richelieu's 
V  irvs.  Wentwurth.  who  hated  Holland  wit  h  all  the  Tebemencf!  of  hie 
Batwe.  one*  told  the  kinx  that  he  onght  to  ent  off  his  head.  Holland 
rvmembered  the  leeommendation  when  Wentwortb's  owo  head  was 
in  jeofmrdv.  There  were  such  fleroe  factions  among  these  and  other 
mifchty  lorile  at  eourt.  that,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  enslaTing  the  nap 
tkm.  tne  chances  were,  that  they  would  hare  had  a  cifil  war  of  their 
owo  to  destroy  OM  SBOthtr. 


terly  resolved  to  exercise  this  power  only  for  public 
and  necessary  uses ;  to  spare  them  as  much  and 
oflen  as  were  possible;  and  that  they  never  be 
wantonly  vitiated  or  misapplied  to  any  private 
pleasure  or  person  whatsoever  ?  This  being  indeed 
the  very  only  means  to  preserve,  as  may  be  said, 
the  chastity  of  these  levies,  and  to  recommend  their 
beauties  so  far  forth  to  the  subject,  as,  being  thus 
disposed,  it  is  to  be  justly  hoped  they  will  never 
gnidge  the  parting  with  their  moneys."*  These 
arguments  were  unanswerable;  they  pointed  out 
the  gentlest  and  surest  way  of  reconciling  men's 
minds  to  a  specious  despotism :  Charles  took  them 
to  his  heart,  and  replied  coldly  to  Richelieu's 
pressing  instances.  The  cardinal,  who  knew  his 
character  and  intentions,  and  who  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  resistance  he  was  likely  to  encounter, 
tempted  Charles  by  the  offer  of  French  assistance 
to  subdue  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  subjects, 
an  oflFer  which  Charles  wisely  declined.  "The 
king  and  queen  of  England,"  said  Richelieu, 
'•  will  repent  this  rejection  before  the  year  is  at  an 
end."  But  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  ob- 
tained an  inkling  of  these  secret  negociations,  came 
forward  with  new  delusive  promises  about  the  Pa- 
latinate, and  Charles  remained  finn  to  the  advice 
ofWentworth.t 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  more  proximate  causes 
of  the  great  civil  war, — the  arbitrary  levying  of 
ship-money,  the  iniquitous  trial  of  Hampden,  and 
the  enforcing  of  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  Scotland.  Noy,  the  turncoat  and 
attorney-general,  who,  according  to  Clarendon, 
"  was  wrought  upon  by  degrees  by  the  great  persons 
that  steered  the  public  afi'airs  to  be  an  instrument 
in  all  their  designs,  turned  his  learning  and  indus- 
try to  the  discovery  of  sources  of  revenue,  and  to 
the  justifying  of  them  when  found, — thinking  that 
he  could  not  give  a  clearer  testimony  that  his 
knowledge  in  the  law  was  greater  than  all  other 
men's,  than  by  making  that  law  which  all  other  men 
believed  not  to  be  so.  So  he  moulded,  framed,  and 
pursued  the  odious  and  crying  project  of  soap,  and 
with  his  own  hand  drew  and  prepared  the  writ  for  ship 
money ;  both  which  will  be  the  lasting  monuments 
of  his  fame."t  In  hunting  among  the  old  records 
the  attorney-general  found  that,  not  only  had  the 
seaport  towns  been  occasionally  made  to  furnish 
ships  for  the  service  of  the  crown,  but  that  even 
maritime  counties  had,  in  early  time,  been  called 
upon  to  do  the  same ;  and  that,  though  few,  there 
were  instances  of  the  like  demands  being  made 
upon  inland  places.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Lord-Keeper  Coventry,  who  highly  approved  of 
the  project,  he  induced  the  king  to  require  this  aid 
of  his  subjects,  as  a  right  inherent  in  him,  and 
wholly  independent  of  the  parliament.  And, 
having  set  on  foot  this  arbitrary  demand,  Noy  died 
almost  immediately,  without  proposing  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  his  scheme  was   subsequently 

*  Strafford  Letters. 

4  P.  Orleans.— D'Eskrado*!  Mens,  and  Lett.— Carte. 
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carried.*  The  first  writ  was  issued  by  the  lords 
of  the  council  *'for  the  assessing  and  levying  of 
the  ship-money  against  this  next  spring,"  on  the 
20th  of  October^  1634.  It  was  signed  by  the 
king,  and  addressed  to  the  mayor,  commonalty, 
and  citizens  of  London,  and  to  the  sheriffs  and 
good  men  in  the  said  city  and  in  the  liberties 
thereof.  It  began  by  reciting  that, — **  Because 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  certain  thieves, 
pirates,  and  robbers  of  the  sea,  as  well  Turks, 
enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  as  others,  being 
gathered  together,  wickedly  taking  by  force  and 
spoiling  the  ships,  and  goods,  and  merchandises, 
not  only  of  our  subjects,  but  also  of  the  subjects 
of  our  friends  in  the  sea,  which  hath  been  accus- 
tomed anciently  to  be  defended  by  the  English 
nation;  and  the  same,  at  their  pleasure,  have 
carried  away,  delivering  the  men  in  the  same  into 
miserable  captivity:  and  forasmuch  as  we  see 
them  daily  preparing  all  manner  of  shipping, 
farther  to  molest  our  merchants,  and  to  grieve  the 
kingdom,  unless  remedy  be  not  sooner  applied, 
and  their  endeavours  be  not  more  manly  met 
withal;  also  the  dangers  considered,  which,  on 
every  side,  in  these  times  of  war  do  hang  over 
our  heads,  it  behoveth  us,  and  our  subjects,  to 
hasten  the  defence  of  the  sea  and  kingdom  with 
all  expedition  or  speed  that  we  can ;  we  willing, 
by  the  help  of  God,  chieBy  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  safeguard  of  the  sea, 
security  of  our  subjects,  safe  conduct  of  ships 
and  merchandises  to  our  kingdom  of  England 
coming,  and  from  the  same  kingdom  to  foreign 
parts  passing ;  forasmuch  as  we,  and  our  proge- 
nitors, kings  of  England,  have  been  always  here- 
tofore masters  of  the  aforesaid  sea ;  and  it  would 
he  very  irksome  unto  us  if  that  princely  honour 
in  our  times  should  be  lost,  or  in  anything  dimi- 
nished." t  The  writ  went  on  to  say  that  this 
charge  of  defence,  which  concerned  all  men, 
ought  to  be  borne  by  all,  as  had  been  done  before ; 
yet,  considering  that  tliey,  the  citizens  of  London, 
were  most  interested  in  maritime  commerce,  and  got 
more  plentiful  gains  by  it,  they  were  chiefly  bound 
to  set  to  their  helping  hand ;  the  king,  therefore, 
commanded  them  to  prepare  and  bring  forth  before 
the  1st  day  of  March  one  ship  of  war  of  900  tons, 
with  350  men  at  the  least ;  one  other  ship  of  war 
of  800  tons,  with  260  men  at  the  least ;  four  other 
ships  of  war  of  500  tons,  with  200  men  for  each  ; 
and  another  ship  of  war  of  300  tons,  with  1 50  men. 
They  were  further  ordered  to  supply  these  said 
ships  with  guns,  gunpowder,  spears,  and  all  neces- 
sary arms,  with  double  tackling,  and  with  provi- 
sions and  stores ;  as  also  to  defray  at  their 
charges  for  twenty-six  weeks  the  men's  wages  and 
all  other  things  necessary  for  war.    The  common 

*  **  The  Ub«UtDg  humoar  wat  alio  continued  after  the  death  of 
William  Noy,  the  klng>  attorney-general,  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  lawyer  of  that  ai^e  ;  T.r.  after  his  decease  i^ho  drpurted  this 
life  the  9th  ufAugu«t  this  yrar.ltiaS).  papers  were  put  upou  posts 
reflecting  on  him,  that,  his  body  beiug  opened,  tticre  was  foaua  in 
Ills  head  a  bundle  of  proclamaiiuns,  iu  his  maw  motli-eatcn  records, 
and  in  his  beUv  a  barret  of  •oap/'— ii«iAim>r<A. 
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council  and  the  citizens  humbly  remonstrated  that 
they  conceived  that,  by  their  ancient  liberties, 
charters,  and  acts  of  parliament,  they  ought  to  be 
freed  from  any  such  charges ;  but  the  privy  coun- 
cil scorned  their  remonstrance,  and  compelled  them 
to  submit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  1635,  the  writs,  after  being  served  along  the 
sea-board,  were  sent  into  the  inland  counties,  with 
very  comprehensive  instructions  signed  by  Laud, 
Juxon,  Coventry,  Cottington,  and  the  rest  of  the 
privy  council.  Money  was  asked  for  instead  of 
ships,  at  the  rate  of  3300/.  for  every  ship ;  and 
the  local  magistrates  were  empowered  to  assess  all 
the  inhabitants  for  a  contribution.  They  were  to 
deal  lightly  with  the  poor,  and  this  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.*  The  sherifia  were  enjoiued  to 
regulate  the  payments  so  as  to  be  most  equal 
and  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  coun- 
ties ;  but,  when  any  person  refused  or  neglected 
to  pay,  they  were  without  delay  to  execute  the 
writ,  causing  distresses  to  be  made,  and  their 
goods  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  their  assessments 
and  the  just  charges  arising  therefrom.  K  any 
constables,  bailifis,  or  other  officers,  refused  or 
neglected  to  do  their  duties  on  the  people,  they 
were  to  bind  them  over  to  answer  for  it,  and  to 
commit  them  to  prison  if  they  refused  to  give  bond 
or  bail.  His  majesty  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
whether  his  clergy  should  be  taxed  or  not,  but 
was  pleased  that,  for  the  present,  they  should  be 
assessed  for  this  service,  but  with  great  care  and 
caution.  The  sheriflFs  were  told  that,  in  case  of  the 
constables  or  ordinary  municipal  officers  not  doing 
their  duties,  they  (the  sheriffs)  were  to  do  theirs, 
using  such  instrument^  as  they  liked  best.  They 
were  not  to  hope,  as  some  of  their  predecessors 
had  done,  that  what  they  left  unlevied  during  the 
year  of  their  shrievalty  would  fall  upon  others,— 
his  majesty  being  resolved  not  to  put  upon  the 
successor  the  burden  of  his  predecessor's  ^^i^^^^j 
but  that  all  such  sums  as  were  left  unlevied 
should  be  levied  upon  themselves.  The  money 
collected  was  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time,  aj 
London,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  who  would 
give  receipts  and  discharges  for  the  sarae.f 

But  all  this  gilding  of  the  pill  could  not  make 
people  swallow  it;  and  many,  especially  of  the 
gentry,  expressed  great  discontent  at  this  new 
assessment,  as  an  imposition  against  law  and  th^ 
rights  of  the  subjectj  For  a  time,  however,  wl 
opposition  was  overpowered  or  intimidated  by  the 
bold  front  of  the  government.  The  deputy  lieute- 
nants of  Devonshire  wrote  to  the  council  in  behal 
of  some  inland  towns,  that  they  might  be  spwed 
from  this  tax,  which  they  called  a  novelty:  they 
were  dragged  up  to  London,  and  severely  repri- 
manded for  what  the  council  considered  their  m- 

•  "  For."  tays  the  doeument.  -  his  majessy  ukes  notice  ibat,  « 
former  at«eMmenU,  notwithstandinK  the  «ziiieM  **'***rp*J"  '  .^jre 
lettem  to  ease  the  poor,  there  have  been  asocsseil  towards  *?*"  ,j,gir 
poor  cottagers,  iiod  others,  who  have  nothiug  to  live  on  wu 
dally  work,  which  is  not  only  a  very  imcharitabte  act  in  ii»*»»«  ^^  ,^ 
p-ievuos  lo  such  people,  but  can  admit  no  butwr  ^^*^^.^.h,a^r 
that  a  wat  do»e,  out  of  m  adverse  humow,  of  fitrpoie  to  noe  m^ 
and  prttJMdire  the  $emce,'* 

t  Ruahwurth.  X  Whitelocke. 
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pertinent  interference.  The  people  in  some  of 
the  little  seaports  on  the  Sussex  coast  absolutely 
refused  to  pay  ship-money,  but  they  submitted 
when  they  found  that  extensive  powers  had  been 
given  to  the  sheriffs,  and  that  their  goods  would 
be  seized.  This  was  at  the  first  blush  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  but  when  it  was  carried  out  and  tried 
all  over  the  country,  there  did  not  appear,  for  a 
short  time,  any  more  strenuous  and  courageous 
resistance.  The  timid  knew  that  to  remonstrate, 
however  respectfully,  was  to  incur  persecution, — 
such  had  been  the  course  pursued  during  the  whole 
reign  ;  the  unthinking  multitude  of  people  in  easy 
circumstances  looked  at  the  smaLlness  of  the 
amount  demanded  from  them,  and  considered  it 
not  worth  the  trouble  and  certain  expense  of  a 
dispute  with  the  government,— not  reflecting  that 
the  present  attempt  was  but  a  gentle  feeling  of  the 
public  purse«  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  the 
people  of  England  would  part  with  their  money  at 
the  call  of  the  crown  without  consent  of  parliament. 
In  this  sense,  to  a  thinking  patriot,  a  sixpence  ought 
to  have  been  as  important  as  a  thousand  pounds ; 
and  many  men,  presently,  viewed  the  case  in  its 
true  light.  In  several  places  actions  were  brought 
against  those  who  had  forcibly  collected  the  ship- 
money  ;  and  the  judges  of  assize,  who  had  been 
instructed  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  submission, 
were  not  listened  to  with  much  respect.  Then 
Charles  demanded  from  the  twelve  judges  an 
extra-judicial  opinion,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  appearance  of  proceeding  according 
to  law.  The  case  was  submitted  to  them  in  these 
words:— "When  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  in  general  is  concerned,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  in  danger,  whether  may  not  the  king,  by 
writ  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  command 
all  the  subjects  of  our  kingdom,  at  their  charge,  to 
provide  and  furnish  such  a  number  of  ships,  with 
men,  victuals,  and  munition,  and  for  such  time  as 
we  shall  think  fit,  for  the  defence  and  safeguard  of 
the  kingdom  from  such  danger  and  peril,  and  by 
law  compel  the  doing  thereof,  in  case  of  refusal  or 
refractoriness  ?  And  whether,  in  such  case,  is  not 
the  king  the  sole  judge  both  of  the  danger,  and 
when  and  how  thQ  same  is  to  be  prevented  and 
avoided  ?  "  It  appears  that  two  of  the  judges 
were  doubtful  as  to  the  point  whether  the  king 
should  he  sole  judge  of  the  danger,  but  the  rest 
started  no  difficulty  of  any  kind,  and,  in  the  end, 
they  unanimously  returned  an  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative to  every  part  of  the  royal  question.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  obtained  this  opinion  from  the 
judges  by  declaring  that  it  was  merely  for  his  own 
private  satisfaction,  and  not  meant  to  be  binding  or 
to  be  published ;  but  it  was  forthwith,  and  by  his 
order,  read  publicly  in  the  Star  Chamber  (now 
the  centre  of  all  business)  by  the  Lord-Keeper 
Coventry.  Yet  this  publishing  of  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  of  the  land  rather  provoked  than  quieted 
resistance.  Richard  Chambers,  that  courageous 
liOndon  merchant,  who  had  already  suffered  so 
much  in  the  good  cause,  had  brought  an  action 
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against  the  lord  mayor  for  imprisoning  hhn  on 
account  of  his  refusal  to  contribute.  The  mayor 
had  pleaded  the  king's  writ  as  a  special  justi- 
fication; and  the  plaintiff  had  been  refused  a 
hearing  by  Berkley,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  who  had  declared  that  there  was  a  rule  of 
law  and  a  rule  of  government,  and  that  many 
things  which  might  not  be  done  by  the  rule  of 
law  might  be  done  by  the  rule  of  government ; 
and  he  would  not  suffer  the  point  of  legality  of 
ship-money  to  be  argued  by  Chambers's  counsel. 
Charles,  and  Laud,  and  Wentworth  would  have 
canonized  such  an  upright  judge  as  this;  who 
afterwards  declared,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
of  York,  that  ship-money  was  an  inseparable  flower 
of  the  crown.  But  foul  and  arbitrary  as  was  the 
judgment-seat,  there  was  one,  a  wealthy  English 
gentleman,  of  the  true  old  Saxon  stock,  that  was 
resolute  to  face  it  and  expose  it,  and,  thereby,  aided 
by  his  own  importance  in  the  country,  and  by 
troops  of  friends  entertaining  the  same  high 
notions,  to  bring  the  whole  question  to  issue.  This 
man  was  the  immortal  John  Hampden,  one  of  the 
few  living  gentlemen  of  England  that  could  trace 
their  family  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Saxon 
times.  He  was  bom  in  1594,  and  in  his  infancy 
succeeded  to  his  father's  immense  estates,  situ- 
ated chiefly  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  He 
studied  at  Oxford  at  a  time  when  Laud  was  Master 
of  St.  John's,  and  then  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  common  law. 
His  mind  was  well  stored  with  literature,  his 
manners  refined,  his  person  and  countenance  im- 
pressive and  handsome.  Even  from  the  testimony 
of  his  bitterest  enemies  he  may  be  safely  set  down 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of 
that  time,  as  one  whose  great  moral  courage  was 
accompanied  by  a  most  winning  amiability  of 
temper.  When  a  mere  stripling  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  despise  honours  and  titles,  which 
Uien  flowed  from  such  a  sullied  source,  ai)d  to  over- 
rule the  silly  vanity  of  his  mother,  who  yearned  to 
see  him  made  a  lord,* — a  promotion  then  (as  his 
mother  ought  to  have  known,  for  it  was  in  King 
James's  time)  attainable  only  through  money  or  a 
base  favouritism.  In  1619  Hampden  married  a 
young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  Oxfordshire,  to 
whom  he  was  ever  tenderly  attached ;  and,  shun- 
ning the  city  and  the  court,  he  led  the  enviable  life 
of  a  country  gentleman,  endeared  to  his  tenantry 
and  to  all  his  neighbours,  amusing  himself  with  his 
books  and  field  sports.  But,  in  1621,  when  the 
whole  nation  was  indignant  at  the  disgraceful  go- 
vernment of  James,  and  when  that  sovereign  was 
compelled,  by  want  of  money,  to  meet  the  parlia- 
ment, Hampden  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Grampound,  then  no 
rotten  borough,  but  a  place  of  some  wealth  and 

*  "  If  ever  my  loo  will  leek  for  hU  honour,  trll  him  now  to  come ; 

for  here  u  wnUtiMei  nfhrds  a-mahmg I  urn  ambitkma  of  my 

■ou's  honour,  which  1  wish  were  now  confenf  d  nuon  him*  that  he 
might  not  come  Rftcr  m  many  nnw  creation8."-~MH.  letter,  wriUen 
nbout  the  year  1691,  ftom  Mrs.  Elixabeth  Hampden  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Knyvett,  n*  qtioted  firom  Harl.  Collect,  lirit.  Mue.,  by  Lord  Nngcnt. 
^S<m€  Memoriah  ofJofm  Rampdwn,  hii  Party,  and  Tim$t, 
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importance.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  that 
**  great,  brave,  bad  man,"  Wentworth,  first  entered 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  being  then,  or  pre- 
tending to  be,  like  Hampden,  most  zealous  for  the 
reform  of  abuses,  and  for  securities  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  prerogative,  the  two  ancient^ 
descended  wealthy  commoners  became  associates 
and  friends.  Wentworth  was  the  more  confident, 
boldly  spoken,  and  eloquent  of  the  two,  and  from 
the  first  he  spoke  frequently  in  the  House :  Hamp- 
den had  a  cooler  judgment,  and  the  better  saga- 
city ;  he  was  less  eloquent,  a  great  deal  less  con- 
fident, and  for  a  long  time  he  spoke  rarely  and 
briefly,  modestly  attending  to  learn  the  duties  of  a 
parliamentary  Ufe,  and  working  industriously  in 
the  committees.  At  the  same  time  he  cultivated 
the  closest  intimacy  with  the  learned  Selden,  the 
indefatigable  and  daring  Pym,  the  undaunted 
Eliot,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp.  If,  as  a 
school,  it  was  not  perfect,  this  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  favourable  and  noble  of  schools  for  the 
training  of  a  young  patriot.  In  tlie  parliament  of 
1624  Hampden  again  took  his  seat  for  Grampound. 
In  1625,  when  Charles  summoned  his  first  parlia- 
ment, he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Wendover, 
a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  paternal  estates, 
which  had  just  before  recovered  its  right,  partly 
through  his  own  exertions,  to  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons. — ^The  enlargement  of  the 
representation  about  this  time  will  be  treated  of 
elsewhere. 

In  the  next  parliament,  which  met  afler  Buck- 
ingham's enterprise  against  Cadiz,  Hampden  was 
again  returned  for  Wendover;  and  he  was  engaged 
on  several  of  those  memorable  committees  which 
shook  both  the  favourite  and  the  king.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  that  parliament,  when  Charles  set 
on  foot  his  forced  loan,  Hampden  resolutely  refused 
to  contribute ;  and,  on  being  asked  why,  he  made 
this  curious  and  striking  reply : — "  That  he  could 
be  content  to  lend,  as  well  as  others,  but  feared  to 
draw  upon  himself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta 
which  should  be  read  twice  a  year  against  those 
who  infringe  it."  The  privy  council,  refusing  his 
own  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  board,  sent  him 
a  close  prisoner  to  the  Gate-House.  After  appear- 
ing before  these  willing  tools  of  despotism,  and 
refusing  again  to  pay  his  money  without  warrant 
of  parliament,  he  was  relegated  to  one  of  his 
manor-houses  in  Hampshire.  But  in  1626,  made 
more  conspicuous  by  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  Hampden  again  took  his  seat  for  Wendover, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  important  debaters  and 
committee  men  during  that  most  important  and 
stormy  session.  He  was  associated  with  Selden, 
Pym,  St.  John,  and  the  veteran  Coke,  in  the 
management  of  several  bills,  and  he  was  put  upon 
nearly  all  the  committees.  In  1628,  when  the 
reforming  party  was  indignant  at  the  desertion  of 
Wentworth,  Nov,  and  others,  Hampden  took  his 
seat  again,  and  became  more  conspicuous  in  par- 
liament than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He  was 
now  in  hia  thirty-fifth  year,^  in  the  prime  and 


vigour  of  manhood;  and  the  country  had  leaned 
to  consider  him  as  a  champion  that  no  tyraimy 
could  intimidate,  that  nothing  could  corrupt  or 
turn  from  his  high  purposes.  At  the  end  of  that 
short  session  he  saw  his  firiends  Eliot,  Selden, 
Hollis,  and  others,  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Hampden  again  retired  into  private  life,  lookiog 
forward  with  a  confident  hone  for  the  day  when 
the  despotic  principle  should  be  carried  to  its 
excess,  and  when  the  patriotic  band  should  awake 
like  giants  refreshed  by  a  long  sleep,  and  crush 
the  hydra  for  once  and  for  ever.  From  his  plea- 
sant, rural  solitude  in  Buckinghamshire  he  corre- 
sponded with  his  '^honoured  and  dear  frieud  Sir 
John  Eliot,  at  his  lodging  in  the  Tower  ;"*  and 
he  performed  almost  the  part  of  a  father  by  the 
captive's  two  sons.  He  returned  to  the  studies  of 
his  earlier  life,  and  more  particularly  to  those  of 
constitutional'  law  and  history.  Foreseeing  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  Charles's  proceedings, 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  works  of  the 
great  Italian  historians,  who  had  treated  like 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  as  thev  were,  the  convul* 
sions  and  campaigns  that  had  occurred  in  Italy, 
in  France,  in  the  Low  Countries.  "  He  waa," 
says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "  very  well  read  in 
history ;  and  I  remember  the  firet  time  I  ever  saw 
that  of  Davila  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  it  was 
lent  me  under  the  title  of  Mr.  Hampden's  Vade 
Mecum,^*  He  also  frequented  the  Lord  Falk- 
land's house  at  Tew, — "  that  college  situate  in  a 
purer  air/'f — for  the  high-minded  Falkland  and 
Hampden,  whose  names  are  coupled  in  an  immortal 
verse,  were  then  near  and  dear  friends,  wishing 
alike  for  the  improvement  of  government  both  in 
church  and  state.  At  Tew  lUmpden  was  wont 
to  meet,  among  other  distinguished  men,  the 
learned,  witty,  and  original  Dr.  Earks,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College ;  Dr.  Morley,^  afterwards  the  ex- 
cellent Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  Dr.  Hales,  the 
Greek  Professor  of  Oxford,  who  was  still  more 
distinguished  by  his  rare  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
toleration  than  by  his  great  learning.  "  Nothing 
troubled  him  more  than  the  brawls  which  were 
grown  from  religion,  and  he  therefore  exceedingly 
detested  the  tyranny  of  the  chi^rch  of  Rome,  more 
for  their  imposing  uncharitably  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their 
own  opinions ;  and  would  often  say,  that  he  would 
renounce  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England 
to-morrow  if  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any 
other  Christmns  should  be  damned ;  and  that 
nobody  would  conclude  another  man  to  be  damned 

*  See  Hunpden**  antognph  letter  in  Lovd  Nugent's  Memoriek 
t  Clarendou.  Hist. 

X  "  Dr.  Morley."  Myt  Clarendon,  "was  a  grnUeman  very  eminent 
in  all  polite  learning ;  of  Ktcat  wit  and  readinen.  . . . .  He  lud  (aim 


under  the  refKoacli  «h  hc^dioK  aome  opinioDS  whieh  i»ere  not  then 
grateftal  to  thoie  church  men  who  had  the  greatest  power  in  ercletiM- 
tieal  prmnotions ;  and  some  sliarp  answers  and  replies  be  nsed  I 


make  in  aoeidrntal  diseoune*.  and  which,  in  truth,  were  madA  for 
mirth  and  pleasantness  sake  (as  he  was  of  the  highest  faeetioiv 
ness),  were  reported  and  spread  abroad  to  his  prejwiiee ;  a«,  buof 
once  asked  bjr  a  grave  country  gentleman  (who  was  desirous  to  be 
instructed  what  their  tenets  and  opinions  were),  what  the  Ami- 
nians  held,  he  pleasantly  answered,  that  the^  ketd  aU  the  UH 
bishoprici  and  dtOMeriet  m  JUiuftand:  which  was  quickly  rviioncd 
abrvad  as  Mr.  Morlay'a  definitran  of  the  Arminba  tenets/ WJ/f- 
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who  did  not  wish  him  so.*'*  To  men  of  this 
temper  and  taste,  the  persecution  then  so  actively 
carried  on  by  Laud  must  have  appeared  most 
odious  and  unwise. 

In  1634  Hampden  lost  his  heWed  wife,  and  his 
mind,  which  had  always  been  of  a  religious  turn, 
became  more  serious  and  devout  under  the  pres- 
sure of  affliction.     He  was  taxed  with  Puritanism, 
as  were  all  men  who  entertained  liberal  opinions  in 
politics,  or  who  disliked  the  new  church  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  of  the  pri- 
mate ;  but  though  he  had  to  act  with  fanatics,  he 
was  a  stranger  to  fanaticism  in  his  own  heart. 
When  Charles  demanded  ship-money,  Hampden 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  decisive  stand,  and  he 
refused  payment  of  what  he  maintained  was  an  il- 
legal tax.     He  had  taken  advice  in  this  great  bu- 
siness from  Holbome,  St.  John,  Whitelock,  and 
others  of  his  legal  friends,  as  to  the  means  of 
trying  the  issue  at  law.     Encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample, thirty  other  freeholders  of  his  parish,  of 
Great  Kimble,  in  Buckinghamshire,  refused  pay- 
ment.    Almost  as  soon  as  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
on  the  legality  of  ship-money  was  recorded,  the 
crown  lawyers  were  oraered  by  the  king  to  proceed 
in  the  court  of  exchequer  against  Hampden,  as  the 
chief  defaulter.    The  point  in  law  was  argued  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1637,  on  the  part  of  Hampden 
by  Oliver  St.  John  and  Robert  Holbome — on  the 
part  of  the  crown  by  the  attorney-general,  Sir  John 
Bankes,  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  the  solicitor-general, 
Sir  Edward  Littleton.  The  cause  began  on  the  6th 
of  November,  and  lasted  to  the  1 8th  of  December. 
All  the  judges  were  present,  and  particularly  argued 
this  great  point  on  the  bench.     According  to  the 
courtiers,  this  was  a  miserable  stir  about  twenty 
paltry  shillings — for  this,  and  no  more,  was  the 
sum  demanded  from  Hampden ; — ^butthe  men  who 
loved  their  country  looked  to  it  as  the  manly  as- 
sertion of   a  great  and  holy  principle,  as   the 
weightiest  cause  that  could  be  decided  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people.    The  crown  lawyers  in- 
sisted on  ancient  precedents  from  the  Saxon  times 
downwards,  and  they  dilated  upon  the  fairness  and 
lightness  of  the  impost  and  the  pittance  demanded 
from  the  wealthy  Mr.  Hampden.     It  was  urged, 
that  if  he  were  too  highly  assessed  he  might  call  the 
sheriff  in  question.     *'  But,*'  they  continued,  *'  the 
sheriff  of  Bucks  is  rather  to  be  fined  for  setting  him 
at  so  low  a  rate  as  twenty  shillings.     We  know 
what  house  Mr.  Hampden  is  of,  and  his  estate, 
too.     For  anything  we  know,  it  might  as  well  be 
twenty  pounds."!    On  the  other  hand,  Hampden's 
council  maintained  that  the  law  and  constitution  of 
England  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  without  the  novelty  of  ship-money. 
There  were,  for  example,  the  military  tenures, 
which  bound  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
military  service  at  the  charge  of  the  possessors  of 
estates;  there  were  the  Cinque  Ports  and  other 
towns,  some  of  them  not  maritime,  held  by  an 
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analogous  tenure,  and  botind  to  furnish  ships  or 
men ;  there  were  the  aids  and  subsidies  voted  by 
parliament ;  there  were  the  king's  certain  revenues, 
the  fruits  of  tenure,  the  profits  of  various  minor 
prerogatives,  and  other  means  and  resources  be- 
stowed by  the  constitution  on  the  sovereign,  and 
which  were  all  applicable  to  the  public  service  and 
defence  of  the  realm ;  and  there  were,  moreover, 
the  customs    levied    on  merchandise,  which,  it 
appeared,  ought  to  be  more  especially  applicable  to 
maritime  purposes,*  and  which,  as  all  men  knew, 
had  been  augmented  far  beyond  ancient  usage. 
"  Of  the  legality  hereof,"  said  St.  John,  "  I  intend 
not  to  speak ;  for  in  case  his  majesty  may  impose 
upon  merchandise  what  himself  pleaseth,  there 
will  be  less  cause  to  tax  the  inland  counties ;  and 
in  case  he  cannot  do  it,  it  will  be  strongly  pre- 
sumed that  he  can  much  less  tax  them."     St.  John 
went  onto  urge  the  usefulness  and  power  of  pwrlia- 
ments  as  summoned  by  the  old  sovereigns  in  times 
of  danger.     The  kings  of  England,  St.  John  ob- 
served, in  moments  of  danger,  had  ever  had  re- 
course to  their  parliaments,  and  the  aids  demanded 
by  them  and  granted  by  parliament  were  most 
numerous.      If  they  had   assumed  the  right  of 
judging  of  the  danger  and  providing  for  it  of  their 
own  right  by  exacting  money  from  the  subject,  this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  it  being  "rare  in 
a  subject,  and  more  so  in  a  prince,  to  ask  and  take 
as  a  gift  that  which  he  might  and  ought  to  have  of 
right,  and  that,  too,  without  so  much  as  a  salvo  or 
declaration   of  his  right."     The   very  asking  of 
benevolences  and  loans  proved  that  the  crown  pos- 
sessed no  general  right  of  taxation.     If  it  had 
possessed  such  a  right  it  would  have  taxed  and  not 
borrowed.     To  borrow  with  promise  to  repay,  or 
(as  in  the  case  of  benevolences)  to  beg  alms,  as  it 
were,  from  their  subjects,  was  not  the  practice  of 
absolute  sovereigns,   but  of  princes  bound  and 
limited  by  a  constitution.    The  loans  of  former 
times  had  in  some  cases  been  repaid  expressly  to 
clear  the  king's    conscience — ad    exoneranaum 
consdentiam.     And  that  very  arbitrary  prince, 
Henry  VIII.,  who  felt  it  inconvenient  to  repay 
what  he  had  borrowed,  could  not  sit  down  with  a 
comfortable  mind  till  he  had  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment acts   to  release  him  from  the    obligation. 
Hampden's  advocates  relied  upon  Magna  Charta, 
and  especially  upon  the  Confirmatio  Chartarum  of 
Edward  I.,  which  clearly  abrogated  for  ever  all 
taxation  without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  they 
made  still  more  account  of  the  famous  statute  de 
Tallagio  non  Concedendo  of  Edward  III.     That 
warlike  sovereign  had  often  infringed  this  right  of 
the  subject,  but  the  parliament  never  ceased  to 
remonstrate,  and,  in  the  end,  the  conqueror  of 

*  St.  John  quoted  autboritiet  to  prove  that  tlie  grant  of  eiutoins 
was  principally  lor  thn  protection  of  merchants  at  tea  against  the 
enemies  of  the  realm,  and  affaiost  pirates,  the  common  enemies  of 
aU  nations  ;  that  these,  and like»  ise  the  impositions,  were  tut  th«t 
purpose  :  that  the  aids  and  subsidies,  and  lilcewise  the  tonnage  and 
ponudafe,  before  they  were  granted  fur  life,  were  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  merchants,  and  the  ordinary  defence  of  the  sea»  but  also 
for  the  defence  thereof  in  times  of  extraordinary  dangers  and  of 
invasion  (h>m  eutmiet,  u  appearttd  by  wreial  gianta  of  them  in  tha 
Parliament  Rolls, 
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France  was' obliged  to  conform  to'the  law.  In  the 
second  year  of  Richard  IL,  when  the  realm  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  a  formidable  invasion  from 
France,  the  privy  council  called  together  the  peers 
and  other  great  men,  who  freely  lent  their  own 
money,  but  declared  that  they  could  not  provide  a 
sufficient  remedy  without  charging  the  Commons, 
which  could  not  be  done  out  of  parliament,  and 
therefore  advised  the  immediate  summoning  of  a 
parliament.  This  precedent  was  strong  against 
the  plea  of  peril  and  necessity  on  which  the  de- 
fenders of  ship-money  wished  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  relied.  But  St.  John  and  Holborne  met 
that  specious  plea  more  directly.  They  stated 
broadly  the  overwhelming  force  of  actual  war  and 
invasion  which  had  power  to  silence  for  the  time  of 
danger  even  the  sacred  voice  of  the  law  :  they  ad- 
mitted that,  in  an  invasion,  or  the  immediate  pro- 
spect of  one,  the  rights  of  private  individuals  must 
yield  to  the  safety  of  the  whole;  that  the  sove- 
reign, and  even  each  man  in  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bour, might  then  do  many  things  that  would  be 
illegal  at  other  seasons.  Such  had  been  the  case 
in  1588,  when  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the 
people  were  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. But  note?  there  was  no  danger;  England 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  piracies  of 
a  few  Turkish  Corsairs  and  the  insolence  of  some 
rival  states  could  not  be  reckoned  among  those  in- 
stant perils  for  which  a  parliament  would  provide 
too  late.  But,  after  all,  their  great  and  unanswer- 
able argument  was  founded,  not  npon  precedents 
and  rolls  of  ancient  times,  "  when  all  things  con- 
cerning the  king's  prerogative  and  the  subjects' 
liberties  were  upon  uncertainties,"*  but  upon  the 
Petition  of  Right,  which  was  not  yet  ten  years  old ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  Charles  himself 
was  fully  aware  of  the  restrictions  which  that 
statute  imposed  when  he  so  unwillingly  but 
solemnly  gave  his  assent  to  it  and  passed  it  into  a 
law.  By  this  assent  he  renounced  all  gifts,  loans, 
benevolences,  taxes,  or  any  such-like  charge  with- 
out common  consent  by  act  of  parliament.  This 
was  his  own  deed — his  own  contract — ^let  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  predecessors  be  what  they  might. 
It  swept  away  ail  contrary  precedents, — it  stood 
armed  at  all  points  against  any  such  imposition  as 
ship-money, — its  voice  was  so  loud  and  clear  that 
the  meanest  intellect  could  comprehend  it.  But 
the  court  lawyers  thought  to  overlay  it  with  words 
— to  bury  it  under  the  weight  of  the  late  attorney- 
general's  musty  records.  "I  shall  insist,"  said 
Sir  John  Bankes,  *^  upon  precedents,  and  herein  I 
shall  desire  you  to  take  notice  that  these  writs  have 
not  issued  out  at  the  first  upon  any  sudden  advice, 
but  that  there  was  a  great  search  made,  first  by  my 
predecessor  Mr.  Noy,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
profound  judgment;  other  searches  made  by  the 
king's  counsel,  and  some  others ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  records  were  considered  of,  and  maturely, 
before  these  writs  issued;  so  nothing  was  done 
upon  the  sudden."    As  for  invasion  or  imminent 

*  A  lucid  ttf  roiHon  of  St.  John*i. 


peril,  he  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  was 
any  such  thing,  but  he  said  *^that  these  wriu 
were  sent  out,  not  in  case  of  Hannibal  ad  portas, 
or  an  enemy  discovered,  or  sudden  invasion,  but  in 
case  of  rumours  of  dangers,  and  in  that  a  danger  •^ 
might  happen."  He  quoted  instances — all  very 
old  ones — ^and  cavilled  on  the  more  modem  and  • 
intelligible  statutes.  But  this  was  not  enough  to 
serve  their  purposes,  and  so  Banks  and  his  col- 
leagues unblushingly  took  their  stand  on  the  posi- 
tion that  the  monarchy  of  £ngland  was  an  absolute 
monarchy,  that  the  power  of  Charles  was  above 
all  law,  and  statutes,  and  parliamentary  devices. 
"This  power,**  exclaimed  the  attorney-general, 
"  is  not  any  ways  derived  from  the  people,  but 
reserved  unto  the  king,  where  positive  laws  first 
began.  For  the  king  of  England,  he  is  an  abso- 
lute monarch ;  nothing  can  be  given  to  an  absolute 
prince  but  what  is  inherent  in  his  person.  He  can 
do  no  wrong.  He  is  the  sole  judge,  and  we 
ought  not  to  question  him.  Where  the  law  trusts 
we  ought  not  to  distrust."  The  acts  of  parlia- 
ii^ent,  he  observed,  contained  no  express  words 
to  take  away  so  high  a  prerogative ;  and  the  king's 
prerogative,  even  in  lesser  matters,  is  always 
saved,  where  express  words  do  not  restrain  it. 
When  Charles  instructed  or  allowed  his  crown 
lawyers  to  talk  in  this  strain,  he  ought  to  have  been 
prepared  to  back  them  with  a  regular  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  But  Bankes  was  just  and 
moderate  compared  to  some  of  the  judges.  *'  This 
imposition,"  said  Justice  Crawley,  "  appertains  to 
the  king  originally,  and  to  the  successor,  ipso  faclo^ 
if  he  be  a  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  sovereignty  from 
the  crown.  You  cannot  have  a  king  without  these 
royal  rights :  no,  not  by  act  of  parliament.'*  Hol- 
borne had  pleaded  the  constitutional  doctrine  and 
practice,  that  the  sovereign  could  take  uotliing 
from  the  people  without  consent  of  their  represen- 
tatives. **Mr.  Holborne  is  utterly  mistaken 
therein,"  exclaimed  Justice  Berkley.  **The  law 
knows  no  such  king-yoking  policy !  The  law  is 
itself  an  old  and  trusty  servant  of  Hie  hinges;  it  is 
Jus  instrument  or  means,  which  he  useth  to  govern 
his  people  by.  I  never  read  nor  heard  that  Lex 
was  Rex ;  but  it  is  common  and  most  true  that 
Rex  is  Lex.^*  Finch,  the  foster-father  of  Noy's 
offspring, — Finch  who  had  brought  it  up  to  this 
virile  state, — said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  en- 
tertained touching  the  lawfulness  of  ship-money ; 
or  indeed  of  any  other  act  of  the  king.  '*  Acts  of 
Parliament,"  said  he,  "  are  void  to  bind  the  king 
not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persons,  and 
goods,  and  I  say,  their  money  too ;  for  no  acts  of 
parliament  make  any  difference."  According  to  a 
courtly  writer,  who  saw  nothing  wrong  in  these 
despotic  pretensions,  monarchy  and  liberty  were 
permitted  to  plead  at  the  same  bar ;  but  if  it  were 
so,  it  must  be  confessed  that  liberty  was  in  many 
respects  allowed  small  freedom  of  speech.  Hol- 
borne had  used  that  obvious  argument,  that,  as  good 
and  just  kings  were  not  always  succeeded  by  princes 
of  the  like  nature,  so  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
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people  not  to  resign  any  of  their  rights,  or  over- 
increase  the  sovereign  power,  for  fear  of  an  evil 
successor.  My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Finch  here 
said,  "It  belongs  not  to  the  bar  to  talk  of  future 
governments ;  it  is  not  agreeable  to  duty  to  have 
you  bandy  what  is  the  hope  of  succeeding  princes, 
when  the  king  hath  a  blessed  issue  so  hopeful  to 
succeed  him  in  his  crown  and  virtues."  "  My 
lord,"  said  Holbome,  '*  fpr  that  whereof  I  speak 
I  look  fieir  off,  many  ages  off — five^hundred  years 
hence."  And  yet  ail  the  judges  were  not  so 
prompt  and  resolute  as  the  court  wished.  Even 
Finch  and  Crawley  thought  it  decorous  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  and  the  business  was'  dragged 
through  the  three  following  terms.  In  Hilary 
Term,  1638,  there  was  an  appearance  of  unani- 
mity ;  but  by  Easter  Term  the  judges  differed,  and 
Croke  boldly  concluded  against  ship-money.  Croke 
had  signed  the  answer  to  the  king's  question  with 
the  rest,  but  it  was  out  of  a  fear  of  consequences. 
The  loss  of  place  was  then  generally  attended  by 
such  persecutions  as  might  daunt  a  man  not  consti- 
tutionally timid.  The  judge  saw  a  prison  for  him- 
self, poverty  and  want  for  his  family,  if  he  resisted 
the  royal  will ;  but  his  high-minded  wife,  who  was 
equally  aware  of  this  danger,  encouraged  him  to 
encounter  it  She  "  was,"  says  ^Vhitelock,  "  a 
a  very  good  and  pious  woman,  .and  told,  her 
husband  upon  this  occasion,  that  she  hoped  he 
would  do  nothing  against  his  conscience,  for  fear  of 
any  danger  or  prejudice  to  him  or  his  family ;  and 
that  she  would  be  contented  to  suffer  want  or  any 
misery  with  him,  rather  than  be  an  occasion  for 
him  to  do  or  say  anything  against  his  judgment 
and  conscience."*  So  long  as  there  were  English 
wives  and  mothers  of  this  brave  sort,  the  liberties 
of  the  country  were  not  to  be  despaired  of.  Justice 
Hutton  joined  Croke,  and  when  Justice  Jones 
treated  the  matter  somewhat  doubtingly,  deciding 
for  the  king,  but  with  the  condition  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  ship-money  should  ever  go  to  the  privy 
purse,  he  manfully  denied  the  legality  of  the  tax, 
and  advised  that  judgment  should  be  given  for 
Hampden.  But,  in  Trinity  Term,  on  the  11th 
day  of  June,  1638,  the  attorney- general — ^as  the 
sentence  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  was  still  for 
the  king — moved  for  judgment  to  be  entered 
against  Mr.  Hampden ;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  judgment  was  entered  in  the  Court  of  £x- 
chequer.f  The  opposition,  however,  tliat  had 
been  made  by  two  of  the  judges  went  to  deepen 
the  impression  already  made  by  the  trial.  The 
government  could  no  longer  get  money  from  the 
sheriffs  of  counties, — every  where  men  took  heart. 
'' Hampden,"  says  Clarendon,  "by  the  choice 
of  the  king's  counsel,  had  brought  his  cause  to  be 
first  heard  and  argued ;  and  with  that  judgment  it 

•  Memorials. 

*  BramptoD,  Chief  Jattlce  of  Uio  Klng't  Bench,  and  Davenport, 
Chief  Banm  of  the  Exchequer,  had  prononneod  tar  Hampden,  but 
menly  upon  teehnieal  renauna.  and  had  joined  tlia  majority  on  the 
principal  quettioo.  Denliam.  another  judice  of  the  same  court,  was 
more  honest;  beiny  liek  In  his  bed.  he  sent  in  a  written  judgment  in 
favour  of  Hampden.  The  court  majority  of  seven'consisted  of  Finch , 
Chief  Jostiee  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Jones,  Berkley.  Vernon,  Craw- 
Wy,  Trsivor,  and  Wttton* 


was  intended  that  the  whole  right  of  the  matter 
should  *be  concluded,  and  all  other  cases  over- 
ruled."* Thus,  the  Lord  Say,  who  had  refused 
ship-money,  and  excited  a  spirited  opposition  in 
Warwickshire,  was  denied  a  trial  when  he  asked 
for  it.  But  Clarendon  is  fain  to  confess  that  the 
sentence  procured  against  Hampden  did  not  set 
the  question  at  rest ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  stirred 
up  resistance  to  ship-money,  or,  as  he  expresses  it 
— "  it  is  notoriously  known,  that  pressure  was  borne 
with  much  more  cheerfulness  before  the  judgment 
for  the  king  than  ever  it  was  after. '*  Archbishop 
Laud  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  was  owing  to 
justices  Croke  and  Hutton,  who,  according  to  him, 
had  both  "  gone  against  the  king  very  sourly.**  In 
writing  across  the  water  to  my  lord  deputy.  Laud 
says,  '*  The  accidents  which  have  followed  upon  it 
already  are  these:— first,  the  factions  are  grown 
very  bold ;  secondly,  the  king's  monies  come  in  a 
great  deal  more  slowly  than  they  did  in  former 
years,  and  that  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  Thirdly, 
it  puts  thoughts  into  wise  and  moderate  men's 
heads,  which  were  better  out ;  for  they  think  if 
the  judges,  which  are  behind,  do  not  their  parts 
both  exceeding  well  and  thoroughly,  it  may 
much  distemper  this  extraordinary  and  great  ser- 
vice, "f 

The  sympathising  Wentworth,*  it  appears, 
thought  that  matters  might  be  mended  by  whipping 
Hampden,  like  Prynue  or  Lilburne.  "Mr. 
Hampden,*'  says  he  to  his  dear  friend  the  arch- 
bishop, **  is  a  great  brother  ;J  and  the  very  genius 
of  that  nation  of  people  leads  them  always  to  op- 
X>ose,  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  all  that  ever 
authority  ordains  for  them.  But,  in  good  faith, 
were  they  rightly  served,  they  should  be  whipped 
home  into  their  right  wits ;  and  much  beholden 
they  should  be  to  any  that  would  thoroughly  take 
pains  with  them  in  that  sort."  Nor  did  Went- 
worth  become  more  lenient  upon  reflection ;  for  he 
says  again,  "In  truth  I  still  wish  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  well  whipped  into 
their  right  senses.  And,  if  the  rod  be  so  used  that 
it  smart  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry ."§ 

The  court  crowded  a  vast  deal  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  into  the  interval  of  time  between  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  this  trial,  but  it  did  not  venture 
to  scourge  and  mutilate  the  English  gentleman 
who  was  now  regarded  as  Pater  Patrice^  and  as 
the  pilot  who  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the 
tempests  and  rocks  that  threatened  it.||  At  the 
same  time  Hampden's  prudence  and  moderation, 
which  are  highly  praised  by  all  his  contemporaries, 
of  whatsoever  party,  prevented  his  giving  any  hold 
to  the  arbitrary  council,  who  longed  at  least  for  an 
opportunity  of  committing  him  to  the  Tower, 
where  his  honoured  and  dear  friend,  Sir  John 
Eliot,  was  wearing  out  in  sickness  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  But  no  prudence,  no  moderation,  no 
virtue,  could  at  all  times  be  a  shield  against  such 
men  as  Wentworth  and  Laud,  and  tlieir  master 

•  Hist  I  Rtraflurd  Letters.  }  Parilaa. 
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Charles ;  and  it  is  said  that  Hampden  determined 
to  leave  England.  Numbers  of  the  English  people 
with  their  persecuted  ministers  had  settled  in  the 
wilderness  of  Connecticut,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  edicts  of  the  primate,  which  went  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  world,  they  hoped  to  enjoy  religious 
liberty.  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brooke  were  the  ori- 
ginal projectors  of  a  great  scheme  of  emigration, 
and  they  had  consulted  respecting  it  with  their 
friend  Mr.  Hampden.  He  no  doubt  suspected, 
what  has  since  been  proved,  that  the  government  was 
watching  its  moment  and  studying  how  it  best  might 
crush  him ;  and  though  we  have  very  great  doubts 
that  he  ever  intended  anything  more  Uian  a  short 
absence,  it  is  stated,  that  Hampden,  with  Haaelrig, 
and  his  own  kinsman  Oliver  Cromwell,  over  whom 
he  possessed  great  influence,  and  in  whom,  under 
an  appearance  of  coarseness  and  extravagance,  he 
had  detected  great  talents  and  all-mastering  energy, 
got  everything  ready  to  join  the  pilgrim  fathers  in 
America.  Nay,  it  is  even  said  in  this  very  striking, 
and  generally  received  story,  that  these  gentlemen 
had  actually  embarked,  and  were  lying  with  seven 
other  ships  filled  with  emigrants,  in  the  Thames, 
ready  to  make  sail,  when  the  court,  jealous  of  the 
departure  of  so  many  subjects,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion* forbidding  any  more  to  leave  England  without 

*  There  are  two  proclamaiiont  to  thie  effect  hi  Rymer.  Quo  it 
dftted  the  lart  day  of  April,  1637.  and  entitled.—"  A  procUmAtkm 
■Caioit  the  disorderly  transporting  hismajeety't  labjecto  to  the  plan* 
tations  within  the  parts  of  America.**  In  this  ducument  his  miO«*t7 
complains  that  great  numbers  of  his  subjects  have  been,  and  are 
eyery  year,  carried  to  America,  and  '*  there  settle  themaeWes.somo  of 
them  with  their  faihilics  and  whole  esUtes.  amongtt  which  nwmben, 
then  ore  aUo  many  idle  and  refractory  hwrnomrt,  whoM  only  or  principal 
e»dis,tolfvea$muchastheyoaM«fUheutlhereach>iftnitJtorUy:*  His 
mnjesty  was  also  anxious  to  keep  at  home  such  people  as  could  pay 
taxes,  and  was  "  minded  to  restrain,  fbr  the  time  lo  come,  such  pro- 
miscuous and  disorderly  departing  out  of  the  realm,  and  doth  there- 
ftyre  straighthr  charge  and  command  all  and  every  the  officers  and 
ministers  of  his  several  ports  in  Englaud,  Walei.  and  Berwick,  that 
they  do  not  hereafter  permit,  or  suffer,  any  persons,  being  subsidy 
men,  or  of  the  value  of  subsidy  men,  to  embark  themselves  in  any 


the  royal  license ;  and  followed  up  this  proclama- 
tion with  an  mder  in  council,  authorising  the  lord 
treasurer  to  take  speedy  and  effectual  course  for 
the  stay  of  eight  ships,  now  in  the  river  of  Thames, 
prepared  to  go  to  New  England,  and  for  *'  puttiug 
on  land  all  the  passengers  and  provisions  therein 
intended  for  the  voyage."  This  order,  it  is  said, 
was  executed  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  so 
Haselrig,  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  re- 
mained in  England,  and  with  them  remained  the 
evil  genius^of  the  house  of  Stuart  We  confess  that 
we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  whole  of  this  story, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Whitelock,  who  was  a 
relation  of  Hampden,  nor  by  Rushworth,  nor  indeed 
by  any  contemporary  writer  of  that  party :  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  question,  if  not  quite, 
has  almost  been  set  at  rest  by  an  acute  and  spirited 
biographer  of  our  own  day.* 
:'  But  by  this  time  the  storm  had  arisen  in  the 
north.  The  new  service  book  was  sent  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1637,  and  appointed  to  be 
read  in  all  Scotch  churches  from  the  Easter  Sunday, 
as  the  only  form  of  prayer  his  majesty  thought  fit 
to  be  used.  The  Scots  maintained  that  the  sove- 
reign could  not  impose  a  Liturgy  without  consent 
of  their  own  parliament,  and  their  murmurs  were 
so  loud  that  the  ejEperiment  was  put  off  from  Easter 
to  Sunday  the  23rd  of  July,  when  the  Dean  of 
Edinburgh  began  to  read  the  book  in  St.  Giles's 
kirk,  which  had  been  recently  converted  by  Laud 
into  a  cathedral  church.  The  people,  fully  prepared, 
had  gathered  in  crowds  from  many  parts.  The  arch- 

the  said  ports,  or  the  members  thereof,  fin-  any  of  the  said  planU- 
tkms,  without  license."  The  second  proclamation,  which  is  muck 
more  simple,  is  dated  the  1st  day  of  May,  1638. 

•  John  Porsler,  esq.  in  his  "  Lives  of  British  Statesmen."  S« 
Life  of  Prm.  Mr.  Forster  shows  that  the  embargo  waa  speedilv  taken 
off  the  ships,  and  they  left  with  all  their  passengers.  Mr.  VlnUaoe 
had  already  suffgested  a  doubt  of  the  story,  from  its  resting  only  upon 
the  authority  of  one  or  two  royalist  writers.  See  the  CootinnatioB  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England. 


St.  Qu.i«*s  and  tbb  Ou>  Tbox  Chuxob,  EDixayiaB,— in  the  time  of  Charles  I.    From  an  old  Print, 
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bishops  and  bishops/'the  lords  of  sessioD,  and  the 
msgistrates  wexe  all  present  by  command.  No  sooner 
bad  the  dean  opened  the  service  book  and  begun 
to  read  out  of  it  than  the  people  filled  the  church 
with  uproar,  clapping  their  hands,  uttering  ex- 
ecrations and  outcries,  raising  a  hideous  noise 
aud  hubbub.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who 
was  to  preach  that  day,  stepped  into  the  pulpit, 
which  was  immediately  above  the  reading-desk, 
and  tried  to  appease  the  tumult  by  reminding  them 
of  th^  holiness  of  the  place ;  but  this  increased  the 
storm  instead  of  allaying  it,  and  presently  a  joint- 
stool  was  thrown  at  the  bishop's  head,  but  diverted 
by  the  hand  of  one  present — luckily  diverted — for, 
though  thrown  by  the  arm  of  a  woman,  it  was 
thrown  with  such  vigour,that  the  general  opinion  was, 
that  had  it  hit  him,  supposing  his  skull  to  be  only 
of  ordinary  thickness,  the  stool  must  have  killed 
the  bishop.  Sticks,  stones,  dirt  followed  the  stool, 
with  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  priest  of  Baal !"  "  A 
pape,  a  paper  "Antichrist!"  "  Thrapple  him !" 
''Stone  him  !'*  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
(Lord  Chancellor),  and  other  great  persons  then  at- 
tempted to  restore  order,  but  they  had  no  reverence 
from  the  multitude,  who  cursed  them,  together  with 
the  bishop  and  dean.  Then  the  provost,  the  bailies, 
and  others  of  the  city  authorities,  came  forth  from 
their  places,  and  with  much  ado  and  in  terrible  con- 
fusion cleared  the  church  of  the  chief  of  those 
people  that  had  made  the  tumult,  and  shut  the 
church  doors  against  them.  And  the  dean  began 
to  read  the  service  anew,  but  such  were  the  outcries, 
rapping  at  the  doors,  throwing  in  of  stones  at  the 
windows  by  the  multitude  without,  who  still  kept 
crying  *•  A  pape,  a  pape!"  "Antichrist!"  "pull 
him  down  !"  that  the  bailltea  of  the  city  were  again 
obliged  to  leave  their  places  to  appease  the  fury. 
At  last  the  service  and  sermon  were  both  ended, 
but  not  the  people's  rage :  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had  preached  the  sermon,  on  leaving  the  church 
for  his  residence,  distant  not  many  paces,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  multitude,  cast  down  and  nearly 
trodden  to  death.  He  was  rescued  by  some  friends 
who  saw  his  danger,  and  carried  home  breathless. 
The  same  morning  the  new  service  was  read  in 
another  church  adjoining  to  St.  Giles's,  yet  not 
without  a  tumult,  and  in  the  Grey  Friars'  church 
the  Bishop  elect  of  Argyle,  who  began  to  read  it, 
was  hooted  and  threatened,  and  forced  to  give  over 
after  coming  to  the  confession  and  absolution. 
Between  morning  and  afternoon  service  the  provost 
and  baillies  of  Edinburgh  were|summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council,  who  assembled  at  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's, and  undertook  to  do  their  utmost  for  the 
peaceable  reading  of  the  prayers  in  the  afternoon. 
Accordingly  the  churches  were  kept  tolerably  quiet 
by  keeping  out  the  people  altogether ;  but  after 
service  the  tumult  was  far  greater  than  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  lord  privy  seal, 
who  undertook  to  carry  the  bishop  home  from  St 
Giles's  in  his  coach,  was  so  pelted  with  stones,  and 
so  pressed  upon  bv  the  mob,  who  wanted  to  drag 
out  the  **  priest  of  Baal,"  that  he  was  obliged  to 


order  his  footmen  and  numerous  attendants  to  draw 
their  swords ;  and  thus  he  and  the  bishop  at  last 
got  into  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  covered  with  dirt 
and  curses. 

On  the  following  day  the  council  issued  a  pro- 
clamation in  detestation  of  this  tumult,  and  to  for- 
bid all  tumultuous  meetings  and  concourse  of  people 
to  Edinburgh,  upon  pain  of  death.  The  magis- 
trates pretended  to  deplore  the  disturbances ;  and 
they  stated  that  no  persons  of  quality  had  appeared 
in  them.  In  truth,  the  rioters  had  been  for  the 
most  part  women  and  children  of  the  poorest  con- 
dition. The  town-council,  however,  thought  fit 
to  suspend  the  reading  of  the  new  service  till 
his  majesty's  further  pleasure  should  be  known, 
seeing  it  was  so  dangerous  to  the  readers.*  For 
this  they  were  harshly  rebuked  by  Laud,  who  told 
them,  through  the  Eiarl  of  Traquair,  Lord  Trea- 
surer for  Scotland,  that  his  majesty  took  it  very  ill 
that  the  business  concerning  the  establishment  of 
the  service-book  had  been  so  weakly  carried,  and 
had  great  reason  to  think  himself  and  his  govern* 
ment  dishonoured  by  the  late  tumult  in  Edinburgh. 
"  And,  therefore,"  continues  the  English  primate, 
'*  his  majesty  expects  that  your  loitiship  and  the 
rest  of  the  honourable  coimcil  set  yourselves  to  it, 
that  the  Liturgy  may  be  established  orderly,  and 
with  peace,  to  repair  what  hath  been  done  amiss. 
....  Of  all  the  rest,  the  weakest  part  was  the 
interdicting  of  all  divine  service  till  his  majesty's 
pleasure  was  further  known.  And  this,  as  also 
the  giving  warning  of  the  publishing,  his  majesty, 
at  the  first  reading  of  the  letters,  and  report  of  the 
fact,  checked  it^  and  commanded  me  to  write  so 
much  to  my  Lord  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  I  did ; 
and  your  lordship,  at  the  council,  July  24,  spake 
very  worthily  against  the  interdicting  of  the  ser- 
vice, for  that  were  in  effect  as  much  as  to  dis- 
claim the  work,  or  to  give  way  to  the  insolency 
of  the  baser  multitude,  aud  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  thank  you  for  it  in  his  name ;  but 
the  disclaiming  tlie  book  as  any  aet  of  theirs,  but 
as  it  was  his  majesty's  command,  was  most  un- 
worthy: 'tis  moat  true,  the  king  commanded  a 
Liturgy,  and  it  was  time  they  had  one ;  they  did 
not  like  to  admit  of  ours,  but  thought  it  more  re- 
putation for  them  (as  indeed  it  was)  to  compile  one 
of  their  own ;  yet  as  near  as  might  be  they  have 
done  it  well.  Will  they  now  cast  down  the  milk 
they  have  given,  because  a  few  milkmaids  have 
scolded  unto  them  7"t  At  the  same  time,  several 
of  the  Scottish  lords,  not  content  with  denying  all 
share  in  the  prayer-book,  quarrelled  violently  with 
the  new  bishops  and  the  most  stirring  of  the  anti- 
presbyterian  clergy.  Traquair  himself  complained 
to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  who  was  at  court, 
and  still  high  in  the  royal  favour,  that  some  of  the 
leading  men  among  them  were  so  violent  and  for- 
ward, had  such  a  want  of  right  understanding  how 
to  compass  business  of  this  nature  and  weight, 
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that  they  bred  the  Scottish 'government  many  diffi- 
culties, and  their  rash  and  foolish  expressions,  and 
sometimes  attempts  both  in  private  and  public,  had 
bred  such  a  fear  and  jealousy  in  the  hearts  of 
many  that  things  could  not  go  well.  The  bishops, 
for  example,  had  been  complaining  that  the  Scotch 
reformers  of  the  former  ages  had  taken  from  them 
many  of  their  rents,  and  had  robbed  them  of  their 
power  and  jurisdiction  even  in  the  church  itself; 
and  they  had  been  wont  to  say  that  the  Scottish 
reformation  generally  must  be  reformed.*  But 
Laud  and  Charles  would  listen  to  no  complaints 
against  the  new  bishops ;  and,  urged  on  by  them, 
the  Scottish  council  issued  a  decree  of  "  homing," 
or  banishment,  against  all  such  ministers  as  refused 
to  receive  the  New  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
"  out  of  curiosity  and  singularity."  Alexander 
Henderson,  minister  at  Leuchars  ;  Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  minister  at  Newbum  ;  and  Mr. 
James  Bruce,  minister  of  Kingsbams,  petitioned 
against  this  harsh  sentence  with  great  good  sense 
and  moderation,  and  with  a  total  and  most  rare 
abstinence  from  fanaticism.  They  told  the  lords 
of  secret  council  that  they  had  been  willing  enough 
to  receive  the  said  books  to  read  them  beforehand, 


*  I^etter  from  Traqiudr  to  Haini1tonf'in"Burnei*t  Memoirs  of  Dukes 
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in  order  to  see  what  doctrine  they  contained,  with- 
out which  knowledge  they  could  not  adopt  them; 
that,  in  the  matters  of  God*8  worship,  tney  ^ere 
not  bound  to  blind  obedience  to  any  man ;  that 
the  said  Book  of  Common  prayer  was  neither  au- 
thorised by  the  general  assembly,  the  represent- 
ative kirk  of  the  kingdom,  which  ever  since  the 
Reformation  had  given  directions  in  matters  of 
worship,  nor  by  any  act  of  parliament,  which  had 
been  ever  thought  necessary  in  high  matters  of 
this  kind  ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  true  kirk  of  3cot- 
land,  and  the  form  of  worship  received  at  the  Re- 
formation, and  universally  practised  ever  Bince, 
were  warranted  by  acts  of  the  general  assemhlies 
and  acta  of  parliament ;  that  there  had  been  great 
disputing,  division,  and  trouble  in  Scotland,  on 
account  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  contained  in  the 
new  book;  that  they,  upon  a  competent  allow- 
ance of  time,  would  undertake  to  prove  it  departed 
widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  points  most  material  came  near  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  they  held  to  be  as  idolatrous  aud 
anti -Christian  now  as  it  was  when  their  forefathers 
left  it ;  and,  finally,  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
had  been  otherwise  taught  by  themselves  and 
their  predecessors  in  the  pulpit,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  likely  they  would  be  found  averse  to  the  sud- 
den change,  even  if  their  pastors  adopted  it.  Laud's 
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own  bifihop,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  gave  a  very  short 
answer  to  these  petitioners.  He  told  them  that, 
while  they  pretended  ignorance  of  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  book,  it  appeared  by  their  many  ob- 
jections and  exceptions  to  almost  all  parts  of  it, 
that  they  were  but  too  well  read  in  it,  albeit  they 
had  abused  it  pitifully.  He  asserted  that  not  the 
general  assembly,  which  consisted  of  a  multitude, 
but  the  bishops,  had  authority  to  govern  the 
church,  and  were  in  themselves  the  representative 
church  of  the  kingdom.  He  assured  the  minis- 
ters that  the  service-book  was  neither  superstitious 
nor  idolatrous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
most  orthodox  and  perfect  Liturgies  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  that  therefore  they  must  accept 
it,  and  read  it,  or  bide  their  homing.*  During 
harvest-time  "  men  were  at  work  and  quiet ;"  but 
that  being  ended,  many  resorted  to  Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding  the  proclamation,  and  got  up  a 
general  petition  to  the  Scottish  council,  praying 
that  the  service-book  might  no  further  be  pressed 
upon  them.  But  they  presently  found  a  tremen- 
dous edict  against  them. 

Charles,  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  good 
old  town,  sent  down  orders  for  the  removing  of  the 
term,  or  session,  and  the  council  of  government 
from  Edinburgh  to  Linlithgow,  the  next  term  to 
Stirling,  the  next  to  Dundee,  &c.,  together  with  a 
fresh  proclamation,  commanding  the  Presbyterians 
to  disperse  immediately,  and  retiun  to  their  homes, 
under  pain  of  being  treated  as  wicked  and  rebel- 
lious subjects,  and  with  an  order  for  calling  in  and 
burning  a  seditious  book,  entitled  ^  A  dispute  against 
the  English  Popish  Ceremonies,  obtruded  upon  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.'  The  council  would  have  de- 
layed the  publication  of  the  arbitrary  decrees ;  but 
Charles's  orders  were  peremptory,  and  they  were 
all  read  at  the  market  cross.  The  Earl  of  Tra- 
quair  communicated  a  part  of  the  immediate  re- 
sult to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton.  "  The  noble- 
men," says  he,  ^'  the  gentry,  and  commissioners 
from  presbyteries  and  burghs,  seemed  to  acquiesce 
herewith,  and  every  man,  in  a  very  peaceable 
manner,  to  give  obedience  to  the  tenour  of  the  pro- 
clamations ;  but  the  next  day  thereafter,  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  or,  as  our  new  magistrates  call  it, 
the  rascally  people  of  Edinburgh,  (although  their 
sisters,  wives,  children,  and  near  kinsmen,  were 
the  special  actors,)  rose  in  such  a  barbarous  man- 
ner, as  the  like  has  never  been  seen  in  this  king- 
dom, set  upon  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  and  with 
great  difficulty  was  he  rescued  into  the  large  coun- 
cil-house."t  This  Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
who  was  odious  on  many  grounds,  but  upon  none 
more  than  upon  a  popular  rumour,  that  he  wore  a 
golden  crucifix  hid  under  his  clothes,  was  almost 
strangled  by  the  women,  who  were  bent  upon  dis- 
covering tlus  concealed  relic;  nor  was  he  safe 
when  he  had  escaped  into  the  council-house ;  for 
a  multitude,  which  seemed  constantly  to  increase 
in  number  and  fury,  surrounded  the  house,  crying 
for  "  the  priest  of  Baal*'— for  all  the  traitors  that 
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were  conspiring  to  ruin  the  old  liberties  and  reli- 
gion of  Scotland.  The  terrified  members  of  the 
council  that  happened  to  be  in  the  house  applied 
to  the  Edinburgh  magistrates  for  protection :  the 
magistrates  could  give  them  none,  for  they  were 
themselves  beset  by  the  rioters,  who  stated  that  the 
reason  of  their  rising  against  their  own  magistrates 
was,  because  they  had  promised  them  that  they 
should  be  the  last  in  the  kingdom  to  be  harassed 
about  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  At  last,  the 
gentlemen  and  clergymen  who  had  come  up  to  pre- 
sent the  petition,  and  who  had  been  opprobriously 
ordered  out  of  the  town,  used  their  good  offices  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  and,  by  their  influence  and  per- 
suasion, rescued  the  bishop,  the  council,  and  the 
magistrates  from  the  hands  of  the  rioters.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  the  friends  and  relations 
of  these  very  magistrates  were  in  the  mob ;  that 
citizens  of  the  best  repute,  with  their  wives  and 
their  sisters,  weie  actively  engaged,  and  that  many 
well-known  gentlemen  openly  joined  the  people  in 
their  cries  and  denunciations.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  longer  possible  to  represent  the  disaffection  as 
a  thing  of  no  consequence — as  a  mere  outbreak  of 
the  lowest  and  poorest,  who  might  easily  be 
brought  to  reason  by  a  little  hanging  and  scourging. 
And  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  city  of  Glasgow 
became  the  scene  of  a  similar  rising  against  the 
Prayer  Book  and  episcopacy.  But  Charles  and 
Laud,  though  warned  by  the  Scottish  ministers  of 
the  fierce  and  dangerous  spirit  of  the  people, — of 
the  daily  accession  to  their  cause  of  men  of  rank 
and  ability, — of  the  defenceless  state  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  and  the  other  fortresses,— of  the  poverty  of 
the  exchequer, — were  resolved  to  go  **  thorough," 
and  that  too  without  admitting  of  any  delay.  In 
fact,  all  the  Scottish  ministers  of  state,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bishops,  were  themselves  opposed 
to  the  service-book,  though  for  a  time  none  of 
them  declared  their  dislike  of  it,  but  made  their 
requests  to  the  king  for  time  and  patience  to 
appease  the  perilous  hostility  of  the  people.  Tra- 
quair  said  that  the  Prayer  Book  might  possibly  be 
submitted  to  in  seven  years'  time  ;*  but  Laud  was 
furious  at  the  mention  of  so  long  a  delay,  and 
Charles  resolved  to  enforce  it  at  once.  Appre- 
hending that  the  king  meant  to  deprive  Edinburgh 
for  ever  of  its  honours  and  advantages  as  the  seat 
of  government,  the  citizens  of  that  ancient  capital 
became  more  incensed  than  ever,  and  it  was  soon 
made  to  appear  that  Charles  had  committed  a  fatal 
mistake  in  exciting  their  jealousy  in  this  particu- 
lar. Before  the  removal  of  the  session  from  Lin- 
lithgow to  Stirling,  the  "  Four  Tables,"  or  Boards, 
as  we  should  now  call  them,  were  established 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Scottish  council, 
which  were  representative  committees,  consisting 
respectively  of  lords,  gentlemen,  ministers,  and 
burgesses,  and  which  were  to  be  fixed  permanently 
in  the  capital.  With  these  Tables  in  Edinburgh 
there  corresponded    lesser   Tables,  or    sub-cora- 
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mittees,  in  the  country,  a  confitant  communication 
being  established  among  them  all.  Above  all 
these  Tables  was  a  general  Table,  which  consisted 
of  members  taken  from  each,  and  which  was  in- 
trusted with  something  very  like  a  supreme  exe- 
cutive power.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks 
these  Tables  were  looked  up  to  with  far  more  re- 
spect than  the  paltry  government,  and  they  exer- 
cised an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a 
better  scheme  for  organizing  insurrection  could  not 
easily  have  been  devised.  The  contrivers  of  it 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee were  the  Lords  Rothes,  Balmerino,  Lind- 
say, Lothian,  Loudon,  Yester,  and  Cranston. 
While  the  king  was  determined  to  cede  nothing, 
the  Presbyterians  now  almost  daily  advanced  their 
demands,  and  pressed  them  with  mcreasing  perti- 
nacity and  boldness.  They  no  longer  petitioned 
for  time,  and  some  alterations  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  they  demanded  the  instant  re- 
moval of  the  whole  Liturgy,  the  Book  of  Canons, 
which  had  also  been  forced  upon  them,  and  of  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been  most 
heartily  detested  ever  since  its  first  establishment ; 
they  accused  the  bishops  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
animosities  and  troubles  which  agitated  the  coun- 
try ;  they  declined  their  authority  in  all  matters 
whether  civil  or  religious,  protesting  against  every 
act  of  the  Scottish  council  to  which  any  bishop 
should  be  a  party.  The  lord  treasurer,  the  Earl 
of  Traquair,  was  summoned  Up  to  London  by 
Charles,  who  examined  him  sharply,  and  then 
sent  him  back — though  his  sincerity  was  much 
doubted — with  still  harsher  and  more  despotic  in- 
structions. Traquair  was  enjoined,  or  bound  by 
an  oath,  to  keep  these  things  secret  till  the  very 
moment  when  they  should  be  announced  by  pro- 
clamation at  Stirling ;  but,  probably  through  the 
earl  himself,  the  contents  of  the  proclamation 
were  divulged  immediately ;  upon  whieh  the 
Tables  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  preparation. 
The  members  of  the  sub-committees  were  sum- 
moned from  all  parts  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling.  To  disperse  them  and  the  multitudes 
that  flocked  with  them,  Traquair,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  caused  the  king's  proclamation  to  be 
read  at  Stirling,  where  the  council  was  then  sit- 
ting, "  condemning  their  irregular  proceedings ; 
imputing  them  rather  to  preposterous  zeal  than  to 
disaffection  or  disloyalty ;  remitting  past  offences 
to  such  as  shoidd  obey  his  majesty's  commands ; 
discharging  all  future  meetings,  on  pain  of  treason ; 
forbidding  them  to  repair  to  Stirling,  or  any  other 
place,  where  the  council  and  session  sat,  without 
notifying  their  business,  and  obtaining  leave  from 
the  council;  and  ordering  strangers  of  all  ranks  to 
quit  the  place  within  six  hours  after  the  proclama- 
tion, under  the  same  penalty.'*  But  the  herald 
had  scarcely  done  reading  this  proclamation,  when 
the  Lords  Hume  and  Lindsay,  acting  for  the 
Tables,  published,  with  equal  solemnity,  a  coun- 
ter-proclamation, which  was  then  fixed  to  the  | 


market-cross  at  Stirling,  and  copies  of  it  sent  to 
be  read  and  affixed  in  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 
Traquair,  who  had  foreseen  the  mischief,  wrote  to 
Hamilton,  that  his  majesty  must  now  ^  perceive 
how  much  all  sorts  and  qualities  of  people  in  Soot- 
land  were  commoved."  "  Many  things,"  he 
adds,  **  have  been  complained  of ;  ...  but  the 
service-book,  which  they  conceive,  by  this  procla- 
mation, and  the  king's  taking  the  same  upon  him- 
self, to  be  in  effect  of  new  ratified,  is  that  which 
troubles  them  most  And  truly,  in  my  judgment, 
it  shall  be  as  easy  to  establish  the  missal  in  this 
kingdom  as  this  service-book,  as  it  is  con- 
ceived."* The  lord  treasurer  said  again  that  he 
"  saw  not  a  probability  of  power  within  the  king- 
dom" to  force  the  book  down  people's  throats,  or 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  country.  He  also  men- 
tioned that  the  Earl  of  Marr  had  written  "  un- 
timely" to  his  under-keeper  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  a  great  Puritan,  and 
had  so  given  occasion  to  great  alarms.  Etery- 
thing,  he  said,  that  was  done  or  intended  at  coiut 
was  instantly  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  committees. 
The  bishops  and  lords  of  the  council  were  con- 
stantly quarrelling  with,  and  accusing  one  another. 
**  My  own  condition,"  he  continues,  '*  at  this  time 
is  hard ;  for,  as  upon  the  one  hand  I  am  perse- 
cuted by  the  implacable  underhand  malice  of 
some  of  our  bishops,  so  am  I  now  in  no  better 
predicament  with  our  noblemen  and  others  who 
adhere  to  the  Presbyterian  course;  and  I  may 
truly  say,  the  bishop  they  hate  most  is  not  more 
obnoxious  to  their  hatred  than  I  am  at  this  time." 
But  in  letis  than  a  week  the  perplexed  lord  trea- 
surer, who  sent  up  the  justice-clerk  to  London, 
had  still  more  alarming  intelligence  to  communi- 
cate. The  Presbyterians,  being  now  openly  joined 
by  the  mostpowerfiil  and  popular  noblemen  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  by  several  members  of  Charles's 
government,  proceeded  boldly  to  frame  and  sub- 
scribe their  celebrated  National  Covenant,  whereby 
they  undertook  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the 
old  form  of  worship;  to  maintain  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  subscribed  by  Charles's  father  and 
household  and  all  ranks  of  people  in  1580  and 
1581,  and  again  in  1590.  The  origin  of  the 
Covenant  has  been  traced  almost  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  or 
to  the  time  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  when  the  nobles, 
the  friends  of  Wishart  and  Knox,  who  called 
themselves  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  un- 
dertook, by  a  solemn  bond  or  covenant,  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  opinions  of  the  reforming 
and  persecuted  preachers.  The  name  was  adopted 
from  the  covenants  of  Israel  with  God;  and  the 
nature  of  the  obligation  was  derived  from  ^e 
bonds  of  mutual  defence  and  maintenance  peculiar 
to  the  nation ;  but  the  word  covenant  had  a  most 
significant  and  holy  sense  in  the  ears  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  who  knew  that  that  form  of  association 
had  carried  their  ancestors  triumphantly  through 
their  struggle  with  Papistry.    The   Tables,  or 
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Btanding  and  weU-orgaoized  committees,  now 
smnnumed  ewery  Scotsman  who  valued  his  kirk  to 
repair  to  the  capital,  there  to  obsenre  a  solemn 
iast  as  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  The  caU  was  obeyed  everywhere,  and 
Edinburgh  was  presently  crowded  and  crammed 
with  fiery  Presbyterians,  who  generally  travelled 
with  good  broad  swords.  Upon  the  appointed 
day,  the  Ist  of  March,  they  took  undisputed  pos- 
session of  &e  High,  or  St.  Giles's  kirk,  which,  in 
their  notions,  had  been  profaned  by  the  preaching 
and  praying  of  Laud's  dean  and  bishop.  After 
long  prayers  and  exhortations  the  new  covenant 
was  produced ;  the  congregation  rose,  and  nobles, 
gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  with  hands  raised 
towards  heaven,  swore  to  its  contents.  This  me- 
morable deed  had  been  prepared  by  Alexander 
Henderson,  one  of  the  four  ministers  whose  peti- 
tion had  been  so  rudely  answered  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  and  by  Archibald  Johnston,  an  advocate 
and  the  great  legal  adviser  of  the  party.  It  had 
also  been  revised  by  the  Lords  Balmerino,  Lou- 
don, and  Rothes.  Whatever  other  defects  there 
may  have  been  in  the  composition,  there  was  no 
want  of  power.  It  was,  indeed,  most  skilfully 
adapted  tot  acting  upon  a  proud,  a  devout,  and 
enthusiastic  people,  who  were  about  equally 
proud  of  their  national  independence  and  their 
national  kirk.  It  began  with  a  clear  and  ner- 
vous profession  of  faith,  and  a  solemn  abjura- 
tion of  the  usurped  authority  ''of  that  Roman 
Antichrist  (the  pope)  upon  the  scriptures  of  God, 
upon  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  consciences  of  men;  all  his  tyrannous  laws 
made  upon  indifferent  things  against  our  Christian 
liberty;  his  erroneous  doctrine  against  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  written  word,  the  perfection  of  the 
law,  the  office  of  Christ,  and  his  blessed  evangel ; 
his  eomijpted  doctrine  concerning  original  sin,  our 
natural  inability  and  rebellion  to  God's  law,  our 
justification  by  faith  ouly,  our  imperfect  sauctifica- 
tion  and  obedience  to  the  law,  the  nature,  number, 
and  use  of  the  holy  sacraments ;  his  five  bastard 
sacraments,  with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
false  doctrine  added  to  the  ministration  of  the 
true  sacraments  without  the  word  of  God ;  his 
cruel  judgments  against  infants  departing  without 
the  sacrament ;  his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism ; 
his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transubstantiation,  or 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements, 
and  receiving  of  the  same  by  the  wicked,  or  bodies 
of  men;  his  dispensations,  with  solemn  oaths, 
perjuries,  and  degrees  of  marriage  forbidden  in 
the  word;  hia  cruelty  against  the  innocent  di- 
vorced; hia  devilish  mass;  his  blasphemous 
priesthood;  his  profime  sacrifiee  for  the  sins  of 
the  dead  and  the  quiek ;  his  eanonization  of  men, 
calling  upon  angels  or  saints  departed,  worship- 
ping of  imagery,  relics,  and  crosses ;  dedicating 
of  kirks,  altars,  days,  vows  to  creatures ;  his  pur- 
gatory, prayers  for  the  dead,  praying  or  speaking 
in  a  strange  language ;  with  his  processions  and 
blasphemous  litany,  and  multitude  of  advocates  or 


mediators;  his' manifold  orders;  auricular  con- 
fession ;  his  desperate  and  uncertain  repentance ; 
his  general  and  doubtsome  faith ;  his  satis£u^tions 
of  men  for  their  sins ;  his  justification  by  works, 
opus  opercUumi  works  of  supererogation,  merits, 
pardons,  peregrinations,  and  stations;  his  holy 
water,  baptizing  of  bells,  conjuring  of  spirits, 
crossing,  saining,  anointing,  conjuring,  hallowing, 
of  God's  good  creatures,  with  the  superstitious 
opinion  joined  therewith ;  his  worldly  monarchy, 
and  wicked  hierarchy;  his  three  solemn  vows, 
with  all  his  shavelings  of  sundry  sorts ;  his  erro- 
neous and  bloody  decrees  made  at  Trent,  with  all 
the  subscribers  and  approvers  of  that  cruel  and 
bloody  band  conjured  against  the  kirk  of  God." 
''  And,  finally,"  said  the  covenant, ''  we  detest  all 
his  vain  allegories,  rites,  signs,  and  traditions, 
brought  in  the  kirk  without  or  against  the  word 
of  Gold,  and  doctrine  of  this  true  reformed  kirk." 
They  went  on  to  say  that  they  would  continue  in 
the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
their  own  kirk,  and  would  defend  the  same  ac- 
cording to  their  vocation  and  power  all  the  days 
of  their  lives, ''  under  the  pains  contained  in  the 
law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and  soul  in  the  day 
of  God's  fearful  judgment ;"  that  they  were  not 
moved  to  their  resistance  by  any  worldly  respect, 
but  through  the  persuasions  of  their  consciences, 
and  the  knowledge  of  God's  true  religion,  which 
some  were  minded  to  corrupt  and  subvert  secretly 
till  time  might  serve  for  their  becoming  open  ene- 
mies and  persecutors  of  the  same ;  that  they  per- 
ceived that  the  quietness  and  stability  of  their  kirk 
depended  upon  the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of 
the  king's  majesty,  whose  person  and  authority 
they  would  defend  with  their  goods,  bodies,  and 
lives,  so  long  as  he  defended  Christ  and  the  Uber* 
ties  of  their  country,  upheld  justice  and  punished 
iniquity.  A  varietv  of  Scottish  acts  of  parliament 
and  acts  of  council  were  next  recited  to  justify 
their  pretensions  and  their  intolerance  of  the  old 
religion,  or  of  any  approach  to  its  ceremonies,  which 
they  called  *^  the  monuments  and  dregs  of  by-gone 
idolatry."  '*We,  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen, 
burgesses,  ministers,  and  commons,"  continued 
this  famous  document,  ^^  considering  the  danger  of 
the  true  reformed  religion,  of  the  king's  honour,  and 
of  the  public  peace  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  manifold 
innovations  and  evils  generally  contained  and  parti- 
cularly n^entioned  in  our  late  supplications,  com- 
plaints, and  protestations,  do  hereby  profess,  and 
before  God,  bis  angels,  and  the  world,  solemnly 
declare,  that  with  our  whole  hearts  we  agree  and 
resolve  all  the  days  of  our  life  constantly  to  adhere 
unto,  and  to  defend,  the  foresaid  true  religion,  and, 
fi)rbearing  the  practice  of  all  novations  already 
introduced  in  the  matters  of  the  worship  of  God, 
or  approbation  of  the  corruptions  of  the  public 
government  of  the  kirk,  or  civil  places  and  power 
of  kirkmen,  till  they  be  tried  and  allowed  in  free 
assemblies,  and  in  parliaments,  to  labour  by  all 
means  lawful  to  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of 
the  gospel,  as  it  was  established  and  professed  be- 
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fore  the  foresaid  novatioiiB And  we  promifle 

and  swear  by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God 
to  continue  in  the  profession  and  obedience  of  the 
foresaid  religion."  ....  They  again  most  solemnly 
averred  that  they  had  no  mtention  or  desire  to 
attempt  anything  that  might  turn  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  king's  greatness  and  authority,  which 
they  maintained  would  be  sensibly  increased  by 
their  proceedings.     But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
resolutely  expressed  their  determination  to  carry 
their  object,   and  to  bide   by   one    another;    so 
that  whatsoever  should  be  done  to  the  least  of 
them  for  that  cause  should  be  taken  as  done  to 
all  in  general,  and  to  every  one  of  them  in  parti- 
cular.    Continuing  in  the  same  high  strain,  they 
said,  "  And  we  shall  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  divided  or  withdrawn  by 
whatsoever  suggestion,  combination,  allurement,  or 
tenor,  from  this  blessed  and  loyal  conjunction,  nor 
shall  cast  in  any  let  or  impediment  that  may  stay 
or  hinder  any  such  resolution  as  by  common  con- 
sent shall  be  found  to  conduce  for  so  good  ends ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shall,  by  all  lawful  means, 
labour  to  further  and  promove  the  same.     And  if 
any  such  dangerous  and  divisive  motion  be  made 
to  us  by  word  or  writ,  we  and  every  one  of  us 
shall  either  suppress  it,  or  (if  need  be)  shall  incon- 
tinently make  the  same  knoi^Ti,  that  it  may  be 
timeously  obviated.     Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul 
aspersions  of  rebellion,  combination,  or  what  else 
our  adversaries  from  their  craft  and  malice  would 
put  upon  us,  seeing  what  we  do  is  so  well  war- 
ranted, and  ariseth  from  an  unfeigned  desire  to 
maintain  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty  of 
our  king,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
common  happiness  of  ourselves    and  posterity. 
And,  because  we  cannot  look  for  a  blessing  from 
God  upon  our  proceedings,  except  with  our  pro- 
fession and  subscription  we  join  such  a  life  and  con- 
versation as  beseemeth  Christians  who  have  renewed 
their  covenant  with  God,  we  therefore  faithfully 
promise  for  ourselves,  our  followers,  and  all  other 
under  us,  both  in  public,  in  our  particular  fami- 
lies, and  personal  carriage,  to  endeavour  to  keep 
ourselves  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  to  be  good  examples  to  others  of  all  godliness, 
soberness,  and  righteousness,  and  of  every  duty 
we  owe  to  God  and  man.     And  that  this  our 
union  and  conjunction  may  be  observed  without 
violation,  we  call  the  living  God,  the  searcher  of 
our  hearts,  to  witness,  who  knoweth  this  to  be  our 
sincere   desire  and  unfeigned  resolution,   as  we 
shall  answer  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  great  day,  and 
under  the  pain  of  God*s  everlasting  wrath,  and  of 
infamy,  and  of  loss  of  all  honour  and  respect  in 
this  world ;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to 
strengthen  us  by  his  holy  spirit  for  this  end,  and 
to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  a  happy 
success,  that  religion  and  righteousness  may  flou- 
rish iu  the  land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour 
of  our  king,  and  peace  and  comfort  of  us  all.*'* 
A  few  creatures  of  the  court  saw  in  all  this  mighty 
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enthusiasm  nothing  more  serious  than  a  brief  fanatic 
outbreak,  and  they  assured  Charles,  who  ought  to 
have  remembered  the  history  of  his  grandmother 
and  of  his  great-grandmother,  that  it  would  he 
easily  dashed  and  dissipated.    This  was  miseraUy 
to  misunderstand  the-  character  of  the  Scottisli 
people.    The  lord  treasurer  knew  his  countrymen 
better.     On  the  5th  of  March,  writing  from  Stir- 
ling to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  he  says,  **lti8 
now  high  time  for  your  lordship  to  represent  to 
his  majesty  the  height  of  evils  are  like  to  fall 
upon  us,  if  he  shall  not  be  pleased  to  free  the  sub- 
jects of  the  fears  they  have  conceived  of  innova- 
tion of  religion ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  this,  that  it  will  withstand,  far  less  repress,  the 
fury.     The  bond,  whereof  the  justice-clerk  hath 
the  double,  is  subscribed  by  many ;  and  all  quali- 
ties of  people,  from  all  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are 
coming  in  daily  to  subscribe."*    But  the  bu&ioesa 
was  too  well  organised  to  permit  the  subscription 
to  the  covenant  to  depend  upon  men's  making 
long  journeys  to  the  capital :  copies  of  the  deed 
itself  were  dispatched  to  the  different  counties  in 
the  west  and  north,  the  popular  preachers  were 
all  warned,  a  fire  of  pulpit-batteries  was  opened 
from  John  o\Groat's  House  to  the  Cheviot  hills— 
from  Aberdeen  to  Tobermory,  and  the  Covenant 
was  spoken  in  its  thunder.      The  people  were 
roused  and  excited  to  the  utmost;  all  raoka,  all 
ages  hailed  the  pledge  of  liberty  and  salvation,  and 
the  covenant  was  signed  on  the  Sabbath  in  every 
parish  with  shouts,  tears  of  joy,  or  contrition  and 
hearty  embraces.     It  was  a  fine  subject  for  the 
more  eloquent  of  the  ministers — now  no  longer 
dumb  or  tongue-tied  by  the  priests  of  Baal;  and 
some  of  them  compared  it  in  its  progress  to  £11- 
jah's  'cloud — a  little  cloud  at  first,  arising  out  of 
the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand,  but  which  swelled  and 
spread  itself  till  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds 
and  wind.t    Traquair  pointed  out  the  only  means 
of  averting  the  storm.     "  If,"  says  his  lordship, 
"  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  free  them,  or 
give  them  an  assurance  that  no  novelty  of  reli- 
gion shall  be  brought  upon  them,  it  is  hke  the 
most  part  of  the  wisest  sort  will  be  quiet;  but, 
without  this,  there  is  no  obedience  to  be  expected  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  no  as- 
surance can  be  given  them  hereof,  but  by  freeing 
them  of  the  Service-book  and  Book  of  Canons.    If 
the  king,  for  the  good  of  his  own  honour  and  ser- 
vice, may  be  moved  to  anything  in  this  kind,  1 
wish  earnestly  your  lordship  should  not  spare  your 
pains  in  coming  home,  and  undertaking  to  do  his 
majesty's  service ;  but,  except  something  of  tins 
kind  be  granted,  I  know  not  what  further  can  he 
done  than  to  oppose  force  to  force ;  wherein,  who- 
ever gain,  his  majesty  shall  be  a  loser."  J 

But  still  Charles  and  Laud  disregarded  the 

•  TIardwicke  State  Papers.  .      . 

+  The  town  of  Aberdeen  alone  wag  withheld  from  »ub«!Tlbine.  oj 
the  inflaenee  of  tbe  university  and  the  power  of  the  Marqai*  oi 
Huntley,  or  rather  the  non^oovenauters  were  more  nameroui  in  u>ai 
place  than  elsewhere. 
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warning,  and  were  determined  to  impose  the  Com- 
mon Prayei^book  upon  the  people  of  Scotland  by 
force  of  arms.  The  great  meeting  of  the  Cove- 
nantera  at  Edinburgh  diasolved  tranquilly;  but 
they  left  oommiasionera  behind  them,  and  eata- 
blished  such  intelligence  among  themaelvea  and 
with  all  parta  of  the  country,  that  they  could  meet 
and  come  together  at  the  shortest  notice.  *'  For 
anything  I  can  learn,'*  writes  Traquair,  "  they  in- 
tend to  prepare  themselves  by  all  possible  means 
for  the  worst,  but  will  not  stir  except  they  be 
pressed  with  the  practice  of  those  things  they  com- 
plain upon."  The  Covenanters  knew  their  strength 
and  the  mighty  power  they  had  in  the  sympathies 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  south ;  and  they  began  to 
assert  that  they  were  as  well  friended  in  England 
as  the  king  himself.*  Wherever  they  encountered 
opposition  from  any  Scottish  subjects,  they  threat- 
ened them  with  their  high  displeasure  and  the 
curse  of  the  true  kirk ;  nor  did  they  always  limit 
themselves  to  threats,  particularly  when  any  of 
Laud's  ministers  (his  bishops  had  all  run  away) 
fell  into  their  hands.  There  were  fierce  riots  at 
Lanark  and  other  towna.  In  some  places  men 
were  thrown  into  prison,  or  put  in  the  stocks  for 
refusing  to  sign.  In  the  west  country,  where 
Piesbyterianism  was  the  warmest,  they  would  give 
no  traveller  or  passenger  either  meat,  drink,  or 
lodging  for  his  money,  until  he  first  gave  them 
assurance  that  he  was  an  adherent  to  the  covenant. 
They  raised  large  sums  by  voluntary  contribution 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  commissioners,  secre- 
taries, clerks,  and  couriers;  they  took  a  minute 
list  of  all  such  as  were  either  adverse  or  lukewarm, 
not  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  estimate 
of  their  property,  in  forethought  of  sequestrations 
and  forfeiture.  "  Before  the  end  of  April,"  says 
a  favourable  historian,  '*  he  was  scarce  accounted 
one  of  the  reformed  religion  that  had  not  sub- 
scribed to  this  covenant.  And  the  church  and 
state  were  divided  into  two  names  of  Covenanters, 
and  Non-covenanters;  the  Non-covenanters  con- 
sisting, first,  of  Papists,  whose  number  was  thought 
small  in  Scotland,  scarce  exceeding  six  hundred ; 
secondly,  some  statesmen  in  ofBce  and  favour 
at  that  time;  thirdly,  some  who,  though  they  were 
of  the  reformed  religion,  were  greatly  affected  to 
the  ceremonies  of  England,  and  Book  of  Common 

Prayer."t 

Traquair  repeatedly  urged  that  his  majesty 
should  hear  some  of  his  Scottish  ministers  and  ser- 
vants before  making  up  his  mind,  or  "  concluding 
fully  "  aa  to  what  course  he  ought  to  take  at  this 
crisis ;  but  without  hearing  any  such — nay,  with- 
out advising  with  his  English  council,  or  with  any 
English  servant  of  government  except  his  fatal 
Laud — Charlea  himaelf  drew  up  a  commission  for 
the  Marqueaa  of  Hamilton,  who  waa  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  haate  to  reduce  that"  rascally  people" 
to  order.     Hamilton  was  hereby  instructed  to  read 
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the  royal  proclamation  which  he  bore  to  the  lords 
of  the  Scottish  council,  previously  to  publishing  it, 
and  to  exact,  if  he  chose,  a  solemn  oath  from  each 
member  of  that  council  to  do  his  best  to  execute 
the  proclamation.*  If  any  body  should  protest 
against  this  royal  proclamation,  he  was  to  treat  him 
as  a  rebel,  and  apprehend  him,  if  possible.  He 
was  to  give  a  bold  negative  to  any  petitions  that 
might  be  presented  by  the  Covenanters,  both  in 
respect  of  the  matter,  and  as  coming  from  an  un- 
acknowledged and  illegal  association.  He  was  not 
to  press  for  the  exact  execution  of  Laud's  church 
orders  for  the  present,  but  he  waa  to  take  good 
care  not  to  promise  their  abrogation.  He  was  to 
allow  the  Scots  six  weeks  to  renounce  the  cove- 
nant, and,  if  he  found  cause,  less,  "  You  shall 
declare,"  continues  the  king,  *'  that,  if  there  be  no 
sufficient  strength  within  the  kingdom  to  force  tlie 
refractory  to  obedience,  power  shall  come  from 
England,  and  that  myself  will  come  in  person  with 
them,  being  resolved  to  hazard  my  life,  rather  than 
to  suffer  authority  to  be  contemned.  You  may 
likewise  declare  (if  you  find  cause)  that,  as  we 
never  did,  so  by  God's  grace  we  never  will,  stop 
the  course  of  justice  by  any  private  directions  of 
ours,  but  will  leave  our  lords  of  session  and  other 
judges  to  administer  justice,  as  they  will  be  an- 
swerable to  God  and  us.  If  you  cannot  (by  the 
means  prescribed  by  us)  bring  back  the  refractory 
and  seditious  to  due  obedience,  we  do  not  only  give 
you  authority,  but  command  all  hostile  acts  what- 
soever to  be  used  against  them,  they  having  de- 
served to  be  used  no  otherwise  by  us  but  aa  a 
rebellious  people :  for  the  doing  thereof,  we  will 
not  only  save  you  harmless,  but  account  it  aa  ac- 
ceptable service  done  us."t  Having  received  his 
instructions  and  commission,  Hamilton  took  leave 
of  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  write  often  to 
himself  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
being  the  only  English  person  intrusted  vrith  the 
secrets  of  the  Scottish  affairs.  On  the  3rd  of  June 
Hamilton  arrived  at  Berwick,  where  the  Earl  of 
Roxburgh  met  him,  and  told  him  how  small  were 
his  hopes  of  success;  that  the  Scottish  people 
would  assuredly  not  give  up  the  covenant ;  that 
they  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy ;  and 
that,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  in  this  respect,  and 
by  the  immediate  calling  of  a  general  assembly  and 
parliament,  they  would  call  an  assembly  them- 
selves. The  marquess,  when  he  came  to  Berwick, 
had  expected  to  find  a  great  company  of  noblemen 
and  others  to  receive  him  and  attend  him  as  the 
king's  high  commissioner ;  and  he  had  especially 
counted  upon  his  own  kindred  and  vassals,  or 
tenantry ;  but  all  failed  him,  except  "  some  very 
few  who  had  not  subscribed  the  covenant,  and 
they  inconsiderable :  for  the  Tables  of  the  Cove- 

*  One  of  the  neat  provoeatloDs  wai  the  remoTal  of  the  oourtR,  &c. 
from  the  capital;  yet  Charles  Myt,— *'  We  gire  you  )iow'er  to  cause 
tbo  council  to  sit  in  wlint«o«vi>r  place  yuti  shall  And  most  eonvenient 
for  our  f4*rvicu,  Ldinbur||h  nnlv  excvpteil,  mid  to  chaiitse  the  meetinir 
tliereof  as  often  as  occasion  s)ir11  rftjuire."  In  another  clause  lie 
says.  **  WhencTcr  the  town  of  Kdinlmrii^h  shall  depart  from  the  Cove- 
nant»  and  petition  for  our  Ikirour,  then  we  will  Uiat  you  bring  back 
the  council  and  session  to  iU" 
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nanten  required  that  none  who  had  taken  the  cotc* 
nant  should  give  any  attendance  upon  the  mar* 
quess.***  With  a  heavy  heart,  Hamilton  went  on 
to  Dalkeith,  where  he  was  received  hy  the  lords  of 
the  secret  council,  by  some  of  the  lords  of  session, 
and  troops  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  not 
subscribed.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Dalkeith, 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  requested  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  repair  to  die  king's  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  House,  where  they  might  more  conveniently 
communicate  with  him  and  receive  his  grace's  di- 
rections. But  he  knew  that  the  citizens  were  in 
warlike  array  round  the  castle  to  prevent  his  throw- 
ing in  troops  and  ammunition ;  and  he  represented 
that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  king's  honour 
that  he,  his  majesty's  commissioner  with  the  coun- 
cil, should  reside  at  Holy  rood,  situated  at  one  end 
of  the  city,  when  the  castle  seated  at  the  other  end 
was  blocked  up  with  guards.  The  citizens  under- 
took that  this  guard  should  be  removed,  and  the 
Covenanters  in  Edinburgh  kept  quiet.  Thereupon 
the  marquess  consented  to  lodge  at  Holyrood.  On 
his  way  from  Dalkeith,  about  two  or  three  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Covenanters  that 
were  residents  of  the  capital  and  neighbourhood, 
who  were  all  mounted  on  horseback,  and^consisted 
of  several  thousands — more  calculated,  no  doubt,  to 
overawe  than  to  testify  respect.  And  as  the  mar- 
quess drew  still  nearer  to  Edinburgh,  he  saw  a 
small  hill  blackened  all  over  with  Geneva  cloaks — 
for  five  hundred  Presbyterian  ministers,  on  foot, 
had  there  taken  their  post,  and  had  appointed 
**  the  strongest  in  voice  and  auisterest  in  counte- 
nance to  make  him  a  short  welcome ;"  but  this 
the  marquess  avoided-f 

As  soon  as  Hamilton  was  settled  at  Holyrood, 
he  asked  the  Covenanters  what  would  satisfy  them 
and  induce  them  to  renounce  their  league.  They 
answered,  nothing  but  a  general  assembly  and  a 
parliament,  and  instantly  clapped  new  guards 
upon  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  multiplied  the  guards 
and  watches  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  the 
preachers  advised  the  people  to  take  heed  of  crafty 
propositions;  and  when  the  marquess  proposed 
hearing  divine  service  in  the  king's  chapel,  they 
sent  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  read  the  English 
service-book ;  and  they  nailed  up  the  organ,  which 
they  considered  as  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.^ 
A  few  days  after  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mar^ 
quess,  admonishing  him  and  every  one  of  the  coun- 
cil to  subscribe  their  blessed  covenant,  as  they 
hoped  to  be  esteemed  Christians  and  patriots.! 
They  declared  that  the  Scottish  people  would  as 
soon  renounce  their  baptism  as  their  covenant, 

•  Ruhworth. 
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X  The  nidaters  whom  Wentwmth  had  to  tvraniiically  driven  oat 
of  Ulster  were  now  takiog  their  revenge,  and  informing  the  people  of 
Scotland  of  the  crafty  propositions  and  brolieu  promises  of  Cliarlos's 
frovernment  in  Ireland.  *'  The  pulpits,"  says  Traquair,  "  are  daily 
tilled  wilh  those  ministers,  who  were  lately  put  out  of  Ireland,  who, 
with  some  of  their  own,  and  some  such  others  as  come  from  other 
places  of  this  kinf^lom,  preach  aoUiing  but  fooliah  loditiuui  doc- 
ixituiS—Hardwidie  State  Papen. 

S  See  the  letter  of  the  minuten  in  Rushworth. 


which  had  already  secured  them  the  favour  of 
heaven  and  a  regeneration  in  righteousness.  Ha« 
milton  wisely  declined  publishing  Charles's  pro- 
clamation, and  advised  his  master  to  be  prepared 
either  to  grant  them  all  their  demands,  or  to  hasten 
down  his  fleet  with  an  army  in  it,  to  put  soldierB 
into  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  and  to  follow  in  perBon 
with  an  army  royal.  On  the  15th  of  June  the 
marquess  received  the  following  answer  from  the 
king : — ^**  I  expect  not  anything  can  reduce  that 
people  to  obedience  but  force  only.  In  the  mean 
time  your  care  must  be  how  to  dissolve  the  multi- 
tude, and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  possess  yourself  of 
my  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  which  I  do 
not  expect ;  and  to  this  end  I  give  you  leave  to 
flatter  them  with  what  hopes  you  please,  so  yon 
engage  not  me  against  my  grounds,  and  in  pa^- 
cular  that  you  consent  neither  to  the  calling  of  par- 
liament nor  general  assembly,' until  the  covenant 
be  disavowed  and  given  up,  your  chief  end  being 
now  to  win  time  until  I  be  ready  to  suppress 
them.  But  when  I  consider  that  now  not  only  my 
crown,  but  my  reputation  for  ever,  lies  at  stake,  1 
must  rather  sufler  the  first,  that  time  will  help, 
than  this  last,  which  is  irreparable.  This  I  have 
written  to  no  other  end  than  to  show  you  I  will 
rather  die  than  yield  to  those  impertinent  and 
damnable  demands,  as  you  rightly  call  them ;  for 
it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be  no  kiug  in  a  very 

short  time As  the  affairs  are  now,  1  do  not 

expect  that  you  should  declare  the  adherers  to  the 
covenant  traitors,  until,  as  I  have  already  said,  you 
have  heard  from  me  that  my  fleet  hath  set  sail  for 
Scotland,  though  your  six  weeks  should  be  elapsed. 
In  a  word,  gain  time  by  all  the  honest  means  yon 
can,  without  forsaking  your  grounds." 

By  honest  means  Charles  meant  any  means 
that  did  not  openly  commit  his  own  character. 
The  Presbyterian  ministers,  understanding  that 
the  covenant  must  be  given  up,  or  no  treaty  made, 
caused  their  pulpits  to  ring  with  exhortations  of 
firm  adherence  to  the  great  national  bond,  and 
again  all  declared  that  they  would  never  quit  the 
covenant  except  with  their  lives.  They  presented 
their  petition  to  the  marquess,  calling  for  an  imme- 
diate redress  of  their  grievances,  telling  him  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  put  off  by  delays,  and  de- 
siring him  to  propose  die  matter  to  the  whole 
Scottish  council.  Hamilton,  obeying  the  spirit 
at  least,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  king's  instruc- 
tions to  temporise  and  delude,  promised  them  that 
he  would  call  both  a  general  assembly  and  a  pa^ 
liament  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  Covenanters  were  aware 
of  the  plot  contrived  by  the  king,  or  were  suspi- 
cious of  all  his  intentions,  for  they  went  away  dis- 
satisfied, putting  no  trust  in  Hamilton's  fair  pro- 
mises. The  marquess,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
found  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  lords  of  the  council 
were  inclined  to  the  granting  of  what  the  Cove- 
nanters demanded  ;  and  so  he  durst  not  summon 
the  council,  lest  they  should  have  sided  with  the 
Covenanters.    He  informed  his  master  of  all  this, 
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and  implored  him  not  to  proceed  in  his  warlike 
prq)arations  too  openly.  Charles,  in  reply,  told 
him  that  he  would  take  his  advice  and  stop  public 
preparations,  but  *'  in  a  silent  way"  he  would  not 
cease,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  upon  the  least 
advertisement.  The  Covenanters  presented  to  the 
marquess  an  '*  explanation  of  the  bond  of  mutual 
defence,"  in  which  they  again  most  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  they  meant  not  to  derogate  from  the 
king's  authority  or  to  disobey  and  rebel  against  his 
majesty's  laws.  "  All  our  proceeding,"  said  they, 
"  by  petitioning,  protesting,  covenanting,  and 
whatsoever  other  way,  was  and  is  only  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  true  religion  by  us  professed ; 
and  with  express  reservation  of  our  obedience  to 
his  most  sacred  majesty,  most  humbly  beseeching 
his  majesty  so  to  esteem  and  accept  of  us,  that  he 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  call  a  national  assem- 
bly and  parliament,  for  removing  the  fears  we  have, 
not  without  cause  (as  we  think),  conceived  of  in- 
troducing in  this  church  another  form  of  worship 
than  what  we  have  been  accustomed  with ;  as  like- 
wise for  satisfying  our  just  grievances,  and  the 
settling  of  a  constant  and  solid  order  to  be  kept  in 
all  time  coming,  as  well  in  the  civil  as  eccle- 
siastical government :  which,  if  we  shall  by  the 
intercession  of  your  grace  obtain,  we  faithfully 
promise  (according  to  our  bounden  duties)  to  con- 
tinue in  his  majesty's  obedience,  and  at  our  utmost 
powers  to  procure  the  same  during  our  lives,"* 
The  marquess  transmitted  their  paper  to  Charles, 
together  with  fresh  desponding  accounts  of  his 
own :  but  the  answer  he  received  was  as  high  and 
absolute  as  ever.  "  As  concerning  the  explanation 
of  their  damnable  covenant,"  said  the  king, 
"  whether  it  be  with  or  without  explanation,  I 
have  no  more  power  in  Scotland  than  as  a  Duke  of 
Venice,  which  I  will  rather  die  than  suffer :  yet  I 
commend  the  giving  ear  to  the  explanation,  or  any- 
thing else  to  win  time,  which  now  I  see  is  one  of 
your  chiefest  cares,  wherefore  I  need  not  recom- 
mend it  to  you.  And  for  their  calling  a  parlia- 
ment or  assembly  without  me,  I  should  not  much 
be  sorry,  for  it  would  the  more  loudly  declare  them 
traitors,  and  the  more  justify  my  actions :  there- 
fore, in  my  mind,  my  declaration  should  not  be 
long  delayed ;  but  this  is  a  bare  opinion,  and  no 
command."t 

If  Hamilton  is  to  be  praised,  it  must  be  for  his 
loyalty,  and  not  for  his  patriotism :  he  told  the 
Covenanters  that  he  should  leave  them  in  order  to 
wait  upon  his  majesty,  to  explain  their  desires,  and 
to  return  to  them  again  within  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  But  the  true  reason  of  his  going  was  to 
gain  so  much  time,  and  to  see  in  what  state  of 
forwardness  were  the  king's  warlike  preparations. 
Previously  to  his  departure,  on  the  4th  of  July,  he 
presented  the  royal  proclamation,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  to  the  Scottish  council,  who 
signed  it  upon  omission  of  the  command  to  aban- 
don the  covenant.  Thereupon  it  was  sent  to  the 
market-cross  and  there  read  aloud ;  but  it  was  met 
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instantly  by  a  long  and  powerfully  written  protest 
drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  noblemen,  barons, 
gentlemen,  burghs,  and  commons.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  explanation  of  their  covenanti 
which  was  given  to  Hamilton  to  be  put  into  the 
king's  hands.  When  the  marquess  came  to  court, 
he  gave  Charles  a  full  account  of  the  *'  strength 
and  rage  of  the  Covenanters,"  together  with  the 
"  unconstancy  "  of  many  members  of  the  Scottish 
council;  and  he  proposed  to  his  majesty,  as  a 
middle  course,  to  renew  the  confession  of  faith 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  1567.  Charles  immediately  sent  back  the  mar- 
quess with  enlarged  insttuctions.  He  was  to  try,  by 
all  means,  to  make  the  Scottish  council  sign  the  said 
confession  of  faith,  and  thereby,  as  the  court  chose 
to  argue,  give  up  the  covenant ;  but  he  was  not  pub- 
licly to  put  the  proposition  to  vote  in  the  council 
except  he  was  quite  sure  to  carry  the  point :  he  was 
to  summon  a  general  assembly,  but  to  take  good 
care  that  the  sitting  of  the  assembly  should  not  be 
before  the  1st  of  November :  he  was  to  labour  that 
the  bishops  might  have  votes  in  the  assembly,  and 
that  the  moderator  thereof  might  be  a  bishop  :  he 
was  to  cajole  them  about  the  Articles  of  Perth, 
giving  them  to  believe  that  they  were  held  as  indif- 
ferent :  if  he  found  it  expedient,  he  might  even 
publish  the  order  for  discharging  the  use  of  the 
Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons,  and  the  practice 
of  the  High  Commission.  **  You  are  to  protest," 
continued  the  instructions,  *^  against  the  abolish- 
ing of  bishops,  and  to  give  way  to  as  few  restric- 
tions of  their  power  as  you  can ;  and  as  for  the 
bishops  not  being  capable  of  civil  places,  you  must 
labour  what  you  can  to  keep  them  free.  .  .  ,  As 
for  the  bishops'  precedence,  you  are  not  to  admit 
them  of  the  assembly  to  meddle  therewith,  it  being 
no  point  of  religion,  and  totally  in  the  crown.  .  . 
You  are  to  advise  the  bishops  to  forbear  sitting  at 
the  council,  till  better  and  mote  favourable  times 
for  them."  These  better  times  were  to  be  brought 
about  by  fire  and  sword;  but  Charles  was  not  as 
yet  ready,  and  therefore  he  concluded  thus :  "  Not- 
withstanding all  these  instructions,  or  any  other 
accident  that  may  happen  (still  labouring  to  keep 
up  our  honour  so  far  as  possibly  you  can),  you  arc 
by  no  means  to  permit  a  present  rupture  to  happen, 
but  to  yield  anything,  though  unreasonable,  rather 
than  now  to  break."*  Besides  these  instructions, 
Charles  gave  Hamilton  orders  that  the  bishops  and 
the  commissioners,  or  proctors,  named  by  them, 
should  be  held  necessary  members  of  the  general 
assembly ;  that  all  ministers  turned  out  since  these 
stirs  began  should  be  restored ;  and  that  all  minis- 
ters admitted  without  the  bishop's  licence  should 
be  prevented  from  exercising  their  functions. 

But  while  the  marquess  was  busy  at  court  in 
arranging  these  matters  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland 
were  not  idle,  but  pressed  might  and  main  for  more 
subscriptions  to  the  league.  '^And  because  the 
north  were  for  the  most  part  against  the  covenant, 
some  noblemen  and  ministers  went  on  the  23rd  of 
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July  (being  that  day  twelvemonth  the  stool  was 
thrown  at  the  bishop's  head)  to  Aberdeen,  hoping 
to  convince  the  doctors  there  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  covenant  But  the  doctors  violently  argued 
against  the  same,  because  it  was  a  combination 
without  warrant  or  authority.  And  the  Covenanters 
gave  out  to  the  said  doctors  at  Aberdeen  that  the 
lord  commissioner  was  satisfied  with  the  covenant 
upon  the  offer  of  that  explication  (which  is  for^ 
merly  mentioned)  ;  but,  at  the  commissioner's 
return,  he  declared  the  contrary."*  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Covenanters,  notwithstanding  their 
pretensions  to  godliness,  began,  at  a  very  early 
stage,  to  be  almost  as  r^ardless  of  their  word, 
when  an  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  break- 
ing it,  as  the  king  himself  was  of  his  promises, 
but  in  the  present  case  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther Hamilton  had  not  deceived  them  by  pro- 
fessions of  admiration  of  their  holy  league. 
Upon  his  return  to  Holy  rood  House,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  he  found  things  in  a  much  worse  pos- 
ture than  he  had  left  them  in;  for,  a  few  days 
before,  it  had  been  enacted,  at  a  convention  of 
burghs,  that  none  should  be  magistrates  or  occupy 
any  municipal  offices  whatsoever  unless  they  had 
taken  the  covenant;  and  the  Covenanters  had 
unanimously  resolved  that  bishops  should  have  no 
vote  in  the  general  assembly, — that  Episcopacy 
should  be  abolished, — the  Articles  of  Perth  con- 
demned, and  that  all  men,  under  pain  of  the  curse 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  should  sign  the  covenant. 
Hsmilton  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  he  resolved  at 
all  hazards  not  to  call  a  general  assembly  until  he 
had  again  been  to  London  in  person  to  represent 
to  his  majesty  the  extreme  hazard  he  was  like  to 
run.  Three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh, 
the  confident  Covenanters  waited  upon  him  to 
demand  an  answer  to  the  explanation  and  petition 
they  had  forwarded  by  him  to  the  court.  He 
declared  that  the  king's  answer  was  full  of  grace 
and  goodness, — that  his  majesty  promised  that  he 
would  leave  nothing  undone  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  just  prince  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin, — 
that  as  soon  as  order  and  government  were  re- 
established as  before  these  combustions,  and 
obedierce  made  to  the  crown,  both  an  assembly 
and  a  parliament  should  be  convoked.  He  never 
could  have  expected  that  men,  distinguished  by 
their  sagacity  and  their  distrust  of  professions, 
should  be  satisfied  with  vague  promises  like  these. 
The  Covenanters  negotiated  eight  or  nine  days, 
and  then  the  marquess  craved  again  the  space  of 
twenty  days  to  go  to  court  and  bring  another  an- 
swer from  his  majesty.  Hamilton's  object,  as 
was  understood  by  the  Covenanters,  was  to  gain 
more  time,  but  before  he  began  his  journey  he 
thought  fit  to  consult  with  the  Earls  of  Traquair, 
Roxburgh,  and  Southesk,  and  even  to  join  his 
signature  with  theirs  to  certain  articles  of  advice 
to  be  offered  to  the  king.  In  this  paper  Charles 
was  most  earnestly  urged  to  revoke  those  innova- 
tions in  religion  and  law  which  alone,  without  any 
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disloyalty,  had  moved  his  subjects  to  their  present 
courses.  Hamilton  left  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of 
August:  on  the  iOth  of  September  he  received 
fresh  instructions  from  his  master,  who,  it  wu 
said,  was  resolved  to  try  'Uhe  utmost  of  yielding*' 
for  the  recovery  of  his  subjects'  affections.  In 
fact,  Charles,  who  had  been  so  averse  to  the 
slightest  concession,  now  gave  up  everything  to 
the  Scots,  empowering  Hamilton,  by  proclamation 
or  otherwise  as  he  should  see  cause,  to  declare 
that  his  majesty  did  absolutely  revoke  the  Service 
Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth,  and  the  High  Commission.  By  other 
clauses  of  his  instructions  the  bishops  were  given 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws, — the  Episcopal 
government  was  declared  to  be  limited  by  the 
laws  of  the  Scottish  church  and  kingdom  as  already 
established, — and  the  prelates  were  no  longer  to 
hold  any  political  posts.  On  his  return  towards 
Edinburgh,  Hamilton  met  in^ Yorkshire  the  fugi- 
tive Scottish  bishops,  to  whom  he  signified  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  telling  them  that,  though  the 
king  would  maintain  Episcopacy,  he  was  content 
that  their  power  should  be  limited,  and  that  they 
should  no  longer  hold  civil  offices.  At  this  the 
bishops  were  thrown  into  a  fury,  and  spoke  with 
great  vehemency;  but  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  was  the  most  moderate  of  any  of  them, 
and  seemed  to  be  willing  to  take  2500/.  from  the 
king  as  composition  for  quitting  his  place  of  chan- 
cellor. On  the  11th  of  September,  Hamilton  was 
again  at  Holyrood,  and,  on  the  21st,  he  received 
the  Covenanters,  and  told  them  that  the  king  had 
granted  them  all  that  they  desired,  and  that,  hy 
his  gracious  permission,  a  free  assembly  and  a 
parliament  were  to  be  called  immediately.  They 
were,  or  appeared  to  be,  satisfied,  until  the  marquess 
mentioned  that  they  must  sign  the  old  Confession 
of  Faith  as  adopted  by  King  James  in  1580  and 
1590,  which  they  looked  upon  as  an  artifice  to  set 
aside  their  new  bond  of  the  covenant.  And  then, 
upon  reflection,  theur  suspicions  were  excited  by 
the  amplitude  of  the  king's  concessions.  If 
Charles  had  intended  to  keep  his  promises  he 
would  hardly  have  promised  so  much ;  and  at 
this  time,  or  more  probably  some  weeks  earlier,  the 
Covenanters  obtained  certain  intelligence  that  he 
was  secretly  engaged  in  raising  an  army  against 
them,  not  scrupling  to  say  among  his  few  con- 
fidants that  he '  should  never  enjoy  peace  of 
mind  till  he  had  reduced  them  to  obedience,  and 
again  set  up  the  bishops  in  their  places.  I^ 
was  indeed  impossible  so  to  conceal  what  was 
going  on  in  one  part  of  the  island  that  the  Scots 
should  get  no  inkling  of  it :  this  impossibility  of 
secrecy  would  have  existed  even  if  the  English 
nation  had  entered  fully  into  the  quarrel  of  their 
sovereign,  but,  as  things  stood,  nearly  every 
Englishman  that  was  groaning  under  the  church 
tyranny,  or  held  a  change  of  the  established  reli" 
gion  to  be  demanded  by  the  word  of  God,  might 
consider  himself  bound  to  put  the  Scots  on  their 
guard.    It  was  not  wiAout  reason  that  the  Cove- 
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nanten  had  aaterted  that  they  were  as  well  be- 
frieoded  in  England  as  the  king  himself.  Their 
leaden  were  in  close  correspondence  with  scTeral 
of  the  leading  English  patriots — ^practical  men — 
men  of  business,  who  were  not  likely  to  neglect 
anything  which  tended  to  strengthen  them  for 
their  contest  And  besides,  there  were  several  of 
the  Scottish  counsellors  and  courtiers  about  the 
king  who  were  suspected  both  of  Presbyterianism 
and  venality.* 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  Hamilton  caused 
the  proclamation  to  be  read  at  the  Market-cross,  in 
which  the  Liturgy,  the  High  Commisdon,  &c., 
were  given  up  and  declared  to  be  void  and  null ; 
but,  as  it  contained  the  condition  of  signing  the  old 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  interpreted  as 
implying  the  abandonment  of  their  recent  en- 
gagement, the  Covenanters  instantly  protested 
against  it.  The  protest,  like  all  the  papers  issued 
by  that  party,  was  wonderfully  effective  and 
powerfully  wwded.  It  said,  that  it  was  meant 
by  this  new  subscription  that  their  late  covenant 
and  confession  might  be  quite  absorbed  and  buried 
in  oblivion,'that  whereas  it  had  been  intended 
and  sworn  to  be  an  everlasting  covenant,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  it  should  be  never  more  remem- 
bered,— ^that  the  new  one  would  be  cried  up, 
and  the  other  drowned  in  the  noise  thereof.  "  This 
new  subscription,"  continued  the  protest,  '*  in- 
stead of  performing  our  vows,  would  be  a  real 
testimony  and  confCBsion  before  the  world  that 
we  have  been  transgressors  in  making  rash  vows ; 
that  we  repent  ourselves  of  our  former  zeal  and 
forwardness  against  the  particulars  expressed,  first, 
in  our  supplications,  complaints,  and  protesta- 
tions, and  next,  abjured  in  our  covenant ;  that  we 
in  our  judgment  prefer  the  general  confession  unto 
this,  which  necessarily  was  now  made  more 
special ;  and  that  we  are  now,  under  the  fair  pre- 
text and  honest  cover  of  a  new  oath,  recanting  and 
undoing  that  which,  upon  so  mature  deliberation, 
we  have  been  doing  before.  This,  besides  all 
other  evils,  were  to  make  way  and  open  a  door  to 
the  re-entry  of  the  particulars  abjured,  and  to 
repent  ourselves  of  our  chiefest  consolations,  and 
to  lie  both  against  God  and  our  own  souls.  It 
hath  been  often  objected  that  our  confession  of 
faith  and  covenant  was  unlawful,  because  it 
wanted  the  warrant  of  public  authority ;  and  it 
hath  been  answered  by  us,  that  we  were  not 
destitute  of  the  warrant,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  authorised  the  former  covenant.  And,  al- 
though we  could  have  wished  that  his  majesty  had 
added  both  his  subscription  and  authority  unto  it, 
yet  the  leas  constraint  from  authority  and  the 
more  liberty,  the  less  hypocrisy  and  more  sincerity 

*  Soon  after  this  wo*  find  a  firlrail  to  Charles'*  corernment  faying, 
"  And  beeauM  Uiere  be  divert  Scott  Covenanten  about  court,  who 
jttve  inutligenee  (both  bv  the  ordinary,  and  pottert,  and  joumiert  fw 
8co(laod),  a  eoune  tlioold  be  talusa  tbat  the  lettert  may  be  opened  ; 
and  that  the  gorrroor  of  Berwicli  may  give  order  for  tomo  tirict 
searrliinK  andexamininf  the  Scott  trarellert ;  for  many  that  go  up 
«Dd  ckifTtt  Kagland  with  Scott  linen,  ke ,  scatter  and  tow  errort.  divi- 
»k»nt.  and  dittentioot  iatbe  beartt  of  hit  m^etty't  tubjectt,  which 
•howld  be  pverenurd;  and  the  Covenaatert  alwot  court  should  lie  dit- 
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hath  appeared.  But  by  this  new  subscription, 
urged  by  authority,  we  both  condemn  our  former 
subscription  as  unlawful,  because  alleged  to  be 
done  without  authority,  and  precondemn  also  the 
like  laudable  course  in  the  like  necessity  to  be 
taken  by  posterity."  The  protest  pointed  out  to 
the  jealous  eyes  of  the  Scots  that,  by  subscribing 
the  Confession  as  now  urged,  they,  according  to 
the  royal  proclamation,  would  acquiesce  in  that 
declaration  to  his  majesty's  absolute  will,  and  sub- 
mit to  accept  of  a  pardon  from  him,  which  pardon 
had  need  to  be  ratified  in  parliament;  and  this, 
they  said,  was  turning  their  glory  into  shame,  by 
confessing  their  guiltiness  where  God  had  made 
them  guiltless,  and  by  the  fire  of  his  spirit  had 
accepted  of  their  services, — ^was  a  departing  from 
the  commandment  of  God,  the  practice  of  the  godly 
in  former  times,  and  die  worthy  and  laudable 
example  of  their  religious  progenitors.  Charles 
himself  had  signed  the  new  bond,  though  it  con- 
tained many  clauses  altogether  repugnant  to 
Arminianism,  and  it  was  subscribed  at  Edinburgh 
by  Hamilton,  Traquair,  Marr,  Murray,  Hadding- 
ton, Lauderdale,  Southesk,  Napier,  Carmichael, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  lords  of  secret  council.  On 
the  same  day  the  marquess  proclaimed  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  a  free  and  general  assembly  should 
be  indicted,  kept,  and  holden  at  Glasgow  on  the 
21st  of  November;  and,  immediately  after  this, 
proclamation  was  made  for  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh  upon  the  15th  of  May,  1639.  And  a 
day  or  two  after  these  proclamations,  the  lords  of 
the  council  published  an  act  approving  the  king's 
discharge  of  the  Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons, 
&c.,  and  requiring  all  his  majesty's  subjects  to 
subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  now  offered  to 
them.  The  ministers,  several  of  the  municipal 
bodies,  and  the  people,  hastened  to  make  joyful 
acclamations,  and  to  thank  his  majesty  and  their 
lordships  for  putting  down  those  abominations; 
but  as  for  subscription  to  the  Confession,  they 
would  not  hear  of  it.  At  first  some  persons  ofifered 
to  sign  the  Confession,  but  they  were  deterred  by 
their  ministers,  who  represented  that  all  that  was 
now  done  or  promised  by  the  kins  was  only  done 
to  gain  time, — that  he  was  preparing  worse  usage 
than  ever,  and  that,  withal,  it  would  be  peijury  for 
such  as  had  taken  the  covenant  to  sign  the  king's 
confession. 

The  marquess,  seeing  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  a  rupture  at  Glasgow,  ad- 
vised Charles  to  hasten  his  warlike  preparations. 
The  Scottish  bishops,  though  not  averse  to  the 
hastening  on  of  a  war  of  religion,  pressed  Hamil- 
ton to  put  off  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  marquess  acquainted  the  king  with  their  desire. 
Charles,  in  reply,  told  him  that  he  should  soon 
receive  a  particular  answer  from  my  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury to  all  his  propositions  touching  the  assem- 
bly, and  then  continued :  "  As  for  the  opinions  of 
the  clergy  to  prorogue  this  assembly,  his  majesty 
utterly  disliked  them,  for  that  it  would  more  hurt 
I  his  reputation  by  not  keeping  it  than  their  mad 
'  2c 
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acta  could  prejudice  hia  aenrice;  wherefore  he 
commauded  the  marque&a  to  hold  the  day ;  but  (aa 
the  marqueaa  writ),  if  he  can  break  them  by  proving 
nullities  in  their  proceedings,  nothing  better. 
Lastlyy  concerning  asaesaora,  hia  majesty  likea 
their  namea,  and  (as  the  marqueaa  writ)  he  must 
not  suffer  his  majesty  to  lose  hia  priyilege."* 
In  another  letter  Gharlea  spoke  still  more  openly 
of  the  scheme  he  had  arranged  with  Hamilton  for 
sowing  discord  among  the  members  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  defeating  their  acts  by  protests.  "As 
for  the  general  assembly,"  writes  the  king, 
"  though  I  can  expect  no  good  from  it,  yet  I  hope 
you  may  hinder  much  of  the  ill ;  first  by  putting 
diyisions  amongat  them  concerning  the  legality  of 
their  elections,  then  by  protesting  against  their 
tumultuary  proceedings."  But  in  the  leadera  of 
the  covenant  Charles  had  to  deal  with  enemies  as 
wary  or  cunning  as  himself;  and  by  this  time,  at 
the  latest,  the  Scots  were  convinced  that  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  must  be  settled  rather  by  a  cam- 
paign than  by  an  assembly.  Notwithstanding  the 
wayla3^ng^  of  the  posts,  and  the  carrying  of  all 
lettera  to  Secretary  Coke,  their  friends  in  England 
contrived  now  and  then  to  send  them  important 
advices.  One  of  these,  in  relating  the  warlike 
preparations  of  Charles,  gives  an  account  of  the 
sympathy  of  hia  Engliah  aubjects.  "There  be 
preparation,"  says  this  anonymous  correspondent, 
"  for  20,000  men,  of  swords,  guns,  &c.,  40  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  40  carriages.  The  Earl  Marshal 
of  England  is  to  go  into  the  north,  there  to  secure 
those  parts,  where  Berwick,  Carlisle,  and  New- 
castle are  to  be  fortified ;  but  it  is  diought  they 
will  not  get  200  men  for  their  20,000  arms  in  this 
cause.  You  will  not  believe  how  heartily  the 
cause  is  nigh  to  succeed  amongst  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  commonalty.  The  nobility  have  aome 
of  them  laboured  to  get  a  society  who  might  pe- 
tition the  king  for  removal  of  such  grievances  as 
they  labour  under,  but  there  cannot  be  gotten 
above  two  of  the  nobility  that  will  join  in  this 
business ;  you  may  guess  who  they  are  :t  so  as  they 
conceive  it  but  folly  of  themselves  to  push,  whereas 
the  rest  have  declared  they  will  not  join  in  it ; 
but,  however,  they  are  resolved  not  to  abide  here, 
being  indeed  under  such  a  light  aa  must  suffer  ex- 
tinguishment if  it  abide  in  this  so  dampish  an  air. 
I  hear  it  the  unanimous  consent  of  many  leading 
persons,  that  they  hope  to  find  an  America  in 
Scotland ;  and  all  designs  foreign  receive  a  stop- 
page until  it  be  seen  wherein  yours  will  determine. 
If  a  liberty  can  be  had  with  you,  there  will  be  hardly 
fuund  receipt  for  those  who  will  thrust  themselves 
amongst  you,  such  who  are  men  of  eminent  rank 
and  great  estates,  and  those  who,  I  dare  say,  will 
spend,  a  few  of  them,  in  the  discharge  of  their  or- 
dinary affairs,  more  money  yearly  nor  [than]  is  now 
to  be  spared  in  the  kingdom :  I  could  number  forty 
or  fifty  of  them  that  will  allot  100,000/.  yearly  for 
their  expense ;  many  there  be  of  the  like  sort  I 

•  Rnshworth. 
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know  not  of,  but  such  aa  I  have  spokai  with  have 
often  wiahed  that  you  be  sure  in  the  close  of  your 
agreement  that  you  make  petition  that  there  may 
be  free  traffic  preserved  betwixt  younelves  and 
the  other  subjects  of  the  king's  dominions ;  you  to 
come,  drive  trade,  cohabit  with  them,  and  they  to 
do  the  like  with  you,  without  any  hindrance,  as 
subjects  of  the  same  government  and  members  of 
the  same  body  ought  to  do.  You,  by  this  manner, 
will  get  their  estates  and  persons  amongst  you, 
and  they  will  take  none  of  your  gospel  away, 
although  they  communicate  with  you.  Pray  con- 
sider of  this ;  it  is  of  much  concernment  both  to 
yourselves  and  others  here,  who  cannot  expect, 
from  any  appearance  of  the  least  motion  thither- 
ward, that  there  is  hope  of  so  much  aa  any  relax- 
ation of  the  course  bq^n,  and  unhappily  brought 
forward  in  these  parts.  That  you  may  taste  a 
little  of  our  condition,  I  have  sent  you  two  of  your 
own  Scots  Bibles,  your  New  Testament  only, 
wherein  they  have  placed  such  abominable  pictures, 
that  horrible  impiety  stares  through  them :  these 
come  forth  by  public  authority ;  do  you  show  them 
to  such  as  you  think  meet ;  I  send  to  each  of  yoa 
one  of  them."  This  skilful  correspondent  went 
on  to  inform  the  Scots,  that  Wentworth  had  made 
large  offers  of  assistance  to  the  king  from  Ireland, 
— some  said  an  army  of  16,000  men, — ^but  he 
doubted  the  lord  deputy's  ability,  seeing  that  that 
kingdom  was  itself  in  an  unquiet  state.  The  Eari 
of  Antrim  had  been  presented  to  the  king  as  one 
having  great  power  in  Ireland,  and  the  leading  of 
a  strong  and  numerous  sept  of  the  Mac  Donnells, 
which  were  now  serving  under  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
the  son  of  Argyle ;  that  Lorn  was  going  into  Ire- 
land, to  make  what  party  he  could  there,  and  then 
into  the  Highlands  of  Argyle ;  and  that  shot  for 
ordnance  had  been  newly  cast,  and  fiat-bottomed 
boats  prepared  for  the  landing  of  men  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  He  says,  **  Wise  men  here  do  think 
that  the  king  is  resolved  to  hold  you  in  all  fur 
and  promising  ways  of  treaty,  until  he  hath  suffi- 
ciently fitted  himself  by  provisions  both  of  arms 
and  men,  and  then  you  may  look  for  no  other  lan- 
guage but  what  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon :  be  assured,  if  the  king  can  bring  it  to  this 
pass,  he  will,  but  most  likely  he  will  not  be  able : 
yet  how  far  rewards,  pensions,  and  the  like,  may 
prevail,  either  to  separate  you  amongst  yourselves, 
or  otherways  to  hire  a  foreigner  to  come  upon  you 
(if  his  domestic  subjects  will  not  be  drawn  to  it), 
it  is  hard  to  say ;  good  wisdom,  therefore,  to  be 
at  a  point  quickly,  whilst  God  preserves  union 
amongst  you."* 

With  mingled  warnings  and  threats  like  these 
continually  ringing  in  their  ears,  with  their  sharp 
political  sagacity,  their  confidence  in  their  own 
strength  and  the  king's  weakness,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  from  the  Scota  that  they  should  pursue 
a  conciliating  or  compromising  course.  Althous^h 
Charles  had  dismissed  the  bishops  from  the  ofilces 
of  the  state,  he  had  left  them  in  the  church;  and 

*  Hailet,  Memoriab. 
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the  Covenanters  held  that  episcopacy  was  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  liberal  institutiotis 
and  the  true  worship  of  God, — ^a  sentiment  which 
was  echoed  beyond  the  Tweed.  At  the  end  of 
October  the  £axl  of  Rothes,  in  the  name  of  the 
Covenanters,  demanded  a  warrant  for  citing  the 
bishops  to  appear  as  criminals  before  the  general 
assembly  at  Glasgow.  Hamilton  replied  that  the 
kwwas  open  for  citing  all  such  as  were  either 
within  the  kingdom  or  without ;  but  he  declined 
giving  the  warrant,  aa  being  a  thing  without  pre- 
eedent;  and  it  was  enough,  he  said,  that  he  did 
ix>t  protect  them  against  trial.  Upon  this  repulse 
the  Covenanters  addressed  themselves  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  who  took  upon  them  to  issue 
warrants  against  the  bishops.  It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  look  for  apostolical  poverty,  simplicity, 
and  purity  among  these  prelates, — some  of  them, 
we  believe,  had  led  raUier  a  free  life, — but  the 
oncharitahleneas,  the  whole  fury  of  political  and 
religious  partisanship,  was  let  loose  in  the  sum- 
mons; and  the  bishops  were  cited  as  being  noto- 
riously guilty  of  heresy,  simony,  perjury,  incest, 
adultery,  fornication.  Sabbath-breaking,  &c. ;  and 
the  presbytery  ordered  all  this  to  be  read  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Edinburgh  immediately  afler 
Communion^  and  then  to  be  read  in  every  church 
in  Scotland,  which  was  done  accordingly,  to  the 
edification  of  the  people,  who  believed  no  crime 
too  dark  for  **  the  priests  of  Baal."* 

As  one  of  the  signs  of  his  returning  favour, 
Charles  restored  the  session  or  term  to  his  good 
town  of  Edinburgh.  Hamilton,  having  dealt  with 
tU  the  lords  of  the  session  beforehand,  urged  them 
to  sign  the  King's  Confession  of  Faith :  two  of 
these  judges  absented  themselves,  four  positively 
refused,  but  at  length  nine  of  the  fifteen  signed; 
and  from  that  moment  they  durst  hardly  walk  the 
streets,  for  fear  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
people.  Charles  remitted  to  the  marquess  the 
mbutest  instructions  as  to  his  deportment  at  the 
•ssemhly,  and  perused  and  revised  the  opening 
speech  which  he  was  to  deliver.  Hamilton  required 
the  king's  advocate  to  prepare  himself  to  prove 
that  episcopacy  was  according  to  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land; but  the  advocate  answered  that  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  any  such  thing ;  that  he 
judged  episcopacy  to  be  contrary  both  to  the  laws 
of  Scotland  and  tne  laws  of  the  church,  and  also  to 
God's  own  word ;  and  thereupon  the  advocate  was 
"prevailed  upon"  not  to  attend  the  general 
assembly  at  aU.  On  the  17th  of  Novem^r,  the 
laarquess  arrived  at  Glasgow  in  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able manner,  none  of  his  train  carrymg  with  them 
any  prohibited^  arms.  He  there  found  letters  and 
sundry  protests  from  the  bishops,  who  implored 
him  to  keep  tbem  secret,  and  to  present  them 
'eaixmoft/y,  before  they  or  their  cause  should  suffer 
any  wrong  from  the  assembly.  The  city  of  Glas- 
)!ow  being  filled  and  thronged  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  king's  procla- 
loatiou  (the  2lBt  of  November,  1638),  the  general 
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assembly  began  by  listening  to  a  very  long  sermon 
which  occupied  the  whole  forenoon.  In  the  afkr- 
noon  they  would  have  proceeded  to  the  choosing 
of  a  moderator,  but  Hamilton,  who,  as  king's 
commissioner,  was  seated  upon  a  chair  **  raised 
eminent  above  the  rest,"  told  them  that  there  was 
something  to  do  previously,  and  that  was  the 
reading  of  his  commission,  that  it  might  be  under- 
stood by  what  authority  he  sat  there.  The  com- 
mission, in  Latin,  was  accordingly  read,  and  then 
the  assembly  would  have  again  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  their  moderator ;  but  the  marquess  again 
interrupted  them,  and  desired  that  his  majesty's 
letter  to  the  general  assembly  should  first  be 
read;  and  this  letter,  which  bore  the  date  of  the 
29th  of  October,  was  read  accordingly.  It  was 
very  short.  Charles  told  them  that  he  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  best  of  his  actions  had  been  mis- 
taken by  many  of  his  subjects  in  his  ancient 
kingdom,  as*if  he  had  intended  innovation  in  re- 
ligion and  laws;  yet,  considering  it  to  be  the 
special  duty  of  a  Christian  king  to  advance  God's 
glory  and  the  true  religion,  forgetting  what  was 
past,  he  had  seriously  taken  into  his  princely  con- 
sideration such  particulars  as  might  settle  rdigion 
and  satisfv  all  his  good  subjects  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions,  and  had  therefore  indicted  this  pre- 
sent free  general  assembly,  appointing  the  mar- 
quess to  attend  the  same,  to  whom  he  required  them 
to  give  that  true  and  due  respect  and  obedience  as 
if  he  himself  were  personally  present.*  When 
this  reading  was  done,  Hamilton  stood  up  and 
made  his  opening  speech.  He  told  the  assembly 
that  the  making  of  long  harangues  was  not  suit- 
able either  to  his  education  or  profession, — that 
there  had  been  talking  enough  already, — that  it 
was  now  time  for  acting.  We  blush  for  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  loyalty,  who  knew  all  his 
master's  insincerity,  and  who  had  advised  or  pre- 
scribed part  of  his  conduct,  when  we  find  him 
pursuing  his  address  in  the  following  strain : — 
•*  For  the  professions  which  have  been  made  by 
our  sacred  sovereign  (whom  God  long  preserve 
over  us),  I  am  come  hither,  by  his  command,  to 
make  them  good  to  his  whole  people,  whom,  to  his 
grief,  he  hath  found  to  have  been  poisoned  (by 
whom  I  know  not  well,  but  God  forgive  them) 
with  misconceits  of  his  intentions  concerning  the 
religion  professed  in  this  church  and  kingdom. 
But,  to  rectify  all  such  misconceptions  of  his  sub- 
jects, his  majesty's  desire  is,  that,  before  this  as- 
sembly proceed  to  anything  else,  his  subjects  may 
receive  an  ample  and  clear  satisfaction  in  these 

Eoints,  wherein  his  majesty's  gracious  intentioiu 
ave  been  misdoubted  or  glancei  at  by  the  male- 
volent aspects  of  such  as  are  afraid  that  his  ma- 
jesty's good  subjects  should  see  his  clear  mind 
through  any  other  glasses  or  spectacles  than  those 
they  have  tempered  and  fitted  for  them.  These 
sinistrous  aspersions,  dispersed  by  aiurmises,  have 
been  especially  two.  First,  as  if  there  had  been 
in  his  majesty,  if  not  some  intentions,  yet  at  least 
•  Rvihworth. 
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Bome  inclinfttion,  to  give  way,  if  not  to  altemtions, 
yet  to  some  innovations  in  the  religion  professed 
ID,  and  established  by  the  laws  of  this  church  and 
kingdom.  I  am  confident  that  no  man  can  har- 
bour or  retain  any  such  thought  in  his  breast  any 
more,  when  his  majesty  hath  commanded  that 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  you  call  the  negative, 
to  be  subscribed  by  all  his  subjects  whatsoever, 
and  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  put  the  execu- 
tion of  this,  his  royal  command,  in  your  own  hands. 
The  next  false,  and  indeed  foul  and  devilish  sur- 
mise, wherewith  his  good  subjects  have  been  mis- 
led, is,  that  nothing  promised  in  his  majesty's  last 
most  gracious  proclamation  (though  most  ungra- 
ciously received)  was  ever  intended  to  be  per- 
formed, nay,  not  the  assembly  itself;  but  that  only 
time  was  to  be  gained,  till  his  majesty,  by  arms, 
might  oppress  this,  his  own  native  kingdom ;  than 
which  report  hell  itself  could  not  have  raised  a 
blacker  and  falser.  For  that  part  which  concern- 
eth  the  report  of  the  intention  of  not  holding  the 
assembly,  this  day  and  place,  as  was  first  pro- 
mised and  proclaimed,  thanks  be  to  God,  con- 
futeth  that  calumny  abundantly;  for  the  other, 
making  good  what  his  majesty  did  promise  in  his 
last  graciods  proclamation,  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  thus  to  express  his  heart  to  all  his 
good  subjects.  He  hath  seriously  considered  all 
the  grievances  of  his  subjects,  which  have  been 
presented  to  him  by  all  and  several  of  their  peti- 
tions, remonstrances,  and  supplications  exhibited 
unto  himself,  his  commissioner,  and  lords  of  his 
secret  council,  and  hath  graciously  granted  them 
all ;  and  as  he  hath  already  granted  as  far  as  could 
be  by  proclamation,  so  he  doth  now  desire  that 
his  subjects  may  be  assured  of  them  by  acts  of  this 
general  assembly,  and  afterwards  by  acts  of  par- 
liament respective,"* 

He  told  them,  moreover,  that  his  majesty  not 
only  desired,  but  commanded,  that  everything  he 
had  promised  should  first  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
assembly  and  enacted,  and  that  afterwards  other 
things  which  his  subjects  might  desire  should  be 
thought  upon ;  so  that  it  might  be  known  to  God 
and  the  whole  world,  and  particularly  to  all  his 
good  subjects,  how  careful  his  majesty  was  to  per- 
form all  his  gracious  promises.  -  The  noble  mar- 
quess knew  that  while  he  was  making  these  solemn 
assertions  his  master  was  preparing  gunpowder 
and  ball  for  his  good  subjects  ;  and  so  also  knew 
many  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  The  assembly 
then  proceeded  to  elect  their  moderator,  but  Ha- 
milton stopped  them  with  a  protest,  that  their  act 
should  neither  prejudice  the  king's  prerogative 
nor  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  nor  bar  the  king  from 
taking  legal  exceptions  against  the  person  elected 
or  the  irregularity  of  his  election.  After  this  delay 
they  chose  'Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of 
Leuchars,  in  Fife,  who  in  many  essentials  was  the 
John  Knox  of  the  day.  Hamilton  would  here 
have  read  his  declinator  or  protest  against  their 
authority,  but  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
*  Riuhwvrth. 


clerk^register.  The  person  chosen  was  Archibsld 
Johnston,  clerk  of  their  Tables  at  Edinburgh. 
Hamilton  protested  against  his  election,  but  the 
assembly  adhered  to  their  choice ;  and  Johnston, 
after  miucing  a  short  speech,  declaring  that  he  vas 
unworthy  of  the  charge,  yet  would  not  be  wanting 
to  do  his  best  for  '*  the  defence  of  the  prerogatire 
of  the  Son  of  God,"  began  to  perform  the  dutia 
of  clerk.  On  the  following  day  Hamilton  Altered 
a  fresh  protest  against  the  return  of  Isy  elders  to 
the  assembly.  Charles  had  reflected  deeply  upon 
the  jealousies  likely  to  arise  between  laymen  and 
clergy ;  and,  as  lay  elders,  who,  at  the  Reformation, 
had  attended  all  general  assemblies,  had  been 
displaced  by  his  father,  he  thought  to  make  their 
election  on  the  present  occasion  appear  like  an 
innovation.  But  the  Lords  of  the  Tables,  who 
had  organised  this  mighty  resistance,  were  resolved 
not  to  trust  entirely  to  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
preachers ;  and,  besides,  they  were  not  very  anxious 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  presbytery  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  tyranny  of  episcopacy.  They  had, 
therefore,  taken  care  to  preserve  that  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  reformed  national 
church,  by  which  the  laity  were  associated  with 
the  clergy  in  its  government.  Hereupon  the  proc- 
tor, or  commissioner  for  the  bishops,  decUned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly^  as  not  being  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  body.  Regardless  of  this  declinator, 
the  assembly  proceeded  to  open  their  accusation, 
the  moderator  Henderson,  in  a  short  speech,  de- 
ploring the  obstinacy  of  the  bishops'  heart?,  who 
had  betrayed  no  sign  of  remorse  and  sorrow  for 
their  wicked  courses.  Hamilton,  after  insisting 
on  the  reading  of  their  protest,  called  the  charges 
a  libel  against  the  bishops,  an  infamous  and  scur- 
rilous libel.  On  this,  one  of  the  clerks  of  session 
thundered  out  a  verbal  protestation  that  they  would 
pursue  these  charges  against  the  bishops  so  long 
as  they  had  lives  and  fortunes.  Thereupon  Ha- 
milton protested  in  his  turn,  and  discharged  the 
bishops'  proctor  from  giving  appearance  for  the 
bishops  before  the  assembly;  and,  finding  the 
utter  impossibility  of  shielding  those  prelates  from 
tlie  prosecution,  he  determined  to  dissolve  the 
assembly  on  the  very  next  day.  In  the  course  of 
this  same  day  he  wrote  a  memorable  letter  to  the 
king,  cursing  his  country  for  its  non-compliance 
with  his  majesty's  will.  The  sincerity  of  Hamilton 
has  been  caUed  in  question,  but  we  think  upon  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  fact  is,  he  was  afterwards 
hated  and  calumniated  by  the  royalists,  who  thought 
that  he  had  done  too  little  ;  and  he  was  hunted  to 
the  scaffold  by  the  parliamentarians  and  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  felt  that  he  had  done  too  much. 

"  Most  sacred  Sovereign,"  says  the  marquess, 
•*  when  I  consider  the  many  great  and  most  extra- 
ordinary favours  which  your  majesty  hath  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  if  you  were  not  my 
sovereign,  gratitude  would  oblige  me  to  labour 
faithfully,  and  that  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power, 
to  manifest  my  thankfulness.  Yet  so  unfortunate 
have  I  been  in  this  unlucky  oountryi  that,  though  I 
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did  prefer  your  aerviee  before  all  worldly  consider- 
atjooa,  nay,  even  strained  my  conscience  in  some 
points,  by  aubacribing  the  negative  confessioni 
yet  all  hath  been  to  amall  purpose;  for  I  have 
missed  my  end  in  not  being  able  to  make  your 
majesty  as  considerable  a  party  as  will  be  able  to 
curb  the  insolency  of  this  rebellious  nation,  with- 
out assistance  from  England,  and  greater  charge  to 
your  majesty  than  this  miserable  country  is  worth. 
As  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  last  day,  I  have 
done  my  best,  though  the  success  has  proven  so 
bad  as  I  think  myself  of  all  men  living  most  mise- 
rable, in  finding  that  I  have  been  so  useless  a  ser- 
vant to  him  to  whom  I  owe  so  much.  And,  seeing 
this  may  perhaps  be  the  last  letter  that  ever  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  write  to  your  majesty,  I 
shall,  thexefore,  in  it  discharge  my  duty  so  far  as 
freely  to  express  my  thoughts  in  such  things  as  I 
do  conceive  concerneth  your  service.  And  becaiuse 
I  will  be  sure  that  it  should  not  miscarry,  I  have 
sent  it  by  this  faithful  servant  of  your  majesty's, 
whom  I  have  found  to  be  so  trusty  as  he  may  be 
employed  by  you,  even  to  go  against  his  nearest 
friends  and  dearest  kindred.  Upon  the  whole 
matter  your  majesty  has  been  grossly  abused  by 
my  lords  of  the  clergy,  by  bringing  in  those  things 
in  this  church  not  in  the  ordinary  and  legal  way. 
For  the  truth  is,  this  action  of  theirs  is  not  justi- 
fiable by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom;  their  pride 
was  greatf  but  their  folly  greater ;  for,  if  they  had 
gone  right  about  this  work,  nothing  was  more  easy 
Uiaa  to  have  effected  what  was  aimed  at.  As  for 
the  persons  of  the  men,  it  will  prove  of  small  use 
to  have  them  characterised  out  by  me,  their  condi- 
tion being  such  as  they  cannot  be  too  much  pitied ; 
yet,  lest  I  should  lay  u}M)n  them  a  heavier  impu- 
tation, by  saying  nothing,  than  I  intend,  therefore 
I  ahaU  crave  leave  to  say  this  much.  It  will  be 
found  that  some  of  them  have  not  been  of  the  best 
lives,  as  St.  Andrew's,  Brechin,  Argyle,  Aber- 
deen ;  too  many  of  them  inclined  to  simony ;  yet, 
for  my  Lord  of  Ross,  the  most  hated  of  all,  and 
generally  by  all,  there  are  few  personal  faults  laid 
to  bis  charge,  more  than  ambition,  which  I  cannot 
account  a  fault,  so  it  be  in  lawM  things.  But, 
Sir»  to  leave  them,  and  come  to  those  whom  I  con- 
ceive it  is  more  necessary  you  should  know,  your 
officers  and  counsellors,  of  whom  I  shall  write 
without  spleen  or  favour,  as  I  shall  answer  to  Him 
at  the  last  day  to  whom  I  must  give  an  account 
(1  know  not  how  soon)  of  all  my  actions."  He 
then  proceeds  to  draw  characters  of  these  officers 
and  counsellors,  which  are  not  without  point.  The 
Lord  Treasurer  Traquair  is  set  down  as  having 
great  ambition  and  a  labouring  after  popularity, 
which  had  prejudiced  his  majesty's  service.  My 
Lord  Privy  Seal  Roxburgh,  who  had  been  so  well 
known  to  his  majesty's  father,  of  blessed  memory^ 
had  declared  himself  for  episcopal  government; 
but  Hamilton  likes  not  his  limitations;  yet  the 
king,  he  observes,  must  make  use  of  him,  for  he 
nvaa  a  powerful  man  in  the  country.  The  Mar- 
quesa  of  Huntley  was  much  mislikedi  **.  traduced 


not  only  to  be  popishly  inclined,  but  even  a  direct 
Roman  Catholic ;  nay,  they  spared  not  to  tax  liim 
with  personal  faults:'*  *' but  howsoever,"  con- 
tinues Hamilton,  "  this  I  am  sure  of,  since  my 
coming  here,  he  hath  proved  a  faithful  servant  to 
you ;  and  I  am  confident  will  be  of  greater  use, 
when  your  majesty  shall  take  arms  in  your  hand." 
The  Earl  of  Argyle,  whom  Charles  had  recently 
offended  in  a  wilful  and  absurd  manner,  was  the 
only  man  cried  up  in  Scotland  as  a  true  patriot,  a 
loyal  subject,  a  faithful  counsellor,  and,  above  all, 
rightly  set  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  re- 
ligion. With  a  correct  estimate  of  Argyle's  cha- 
racter and  means,  Hamilton  goes  on  to  say,  *'  he 
must  be  well  looked  to ;  for  it  fears  me  he  will 
prove  the  dangerousest  man  in  this  state :  he  is  so  far 
from  favouring  episcopal  government,  that,  with 
all  his  soul,  he  wishes  it  totally  abolished."  The 
Earl  of  Perth  was  taxed  with  being  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  Hamilton  declares  that  he  had  a  loyal 
heart,  and  was  no  great  politician,  nor  of  much 
power  out  of  the  Highlands,  but,  as  he  might  con- 
tribute to  the  Curbing  of  Argyle,  he  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  TuUibardine  he  took  to  be  honest,  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  a  true  hater  of  Argyle.  I'he 
Earls  of  Wigton  and  Kinghom  were  gone  clearly 
the  wrong  way:  Haddington  had  too  much  the 
humour  of  the  times,  but  he  had  sworn  to  Hamil- 
ton that  he  would  fight  for  the  king,  and  never  ask 
what  his  quarrel  was ;  yet  Hamilton  greatly  feared 
that  few  of  his  friends  would  go  along  with  him  in 
the  quarrel  in  defence  of  episcopacy.  Ijauderdale 
was  a  man  of  no  great  power,  but  truly  honest  and 
most  rightly  set.  Southesk  had  shown  himself 
forwardly  stout :  he  was  a  man  of  great  power, 
rich,  and  had  been  extremely  beloved;  but  was 
now  as  much  hated  by  all  the  Scots.  Therefore 
he  deserved  his  majesty's  favour;  and  Hamilton, 
who  had  studied  at  court,  thought  that  none  would 
be  fitter  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 
Kinnoul,  Finlater,  Linlithgow,  and  Dalzell  were 
true,  but  not  very  powerful ;  **  and,  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  council,"  continues  Hamilton,  *•'  they 
are  either  of  no  power  to  serve  you,  or  totally  set 
the  Covenanters'  way Now,  for  the  Cove- 
nanters, I  shall  only  say  this  in  general, — they 
may  all  be  placed  in  one  roll  as  they  now  stand. 
But  certainly.  Sir,  those  that  have  both  broached 
the  business,  and  still  hold  it  aloft,  are  Rothes, 
Balmerino,  Lindsay,  Lothian,  I^udoun,  Yester, 
Cranston.  There  are  many  others  as  forward  in 
show ;  amongst  whom  none  more  vainly  foolish 
than  Montrose.*  But  the  above-mentioned  are 
the  main  contrivers.  The  gentry,  burghs,  and 
ministers  have  their  ringleaders  too.  It  will  be 
too  long  to  set  down  all  their  names.  Those  who 
I  conceive  to  be  most  inclined,  the  clerk-register 
(who  is  a  faithful  servant  to  the  crown),  if  I  mis- 
carry, will  give  you  information  of  them ;  yet,  I 
fear  him,  poor  man,  more  than  myself.     But  they 

*  la  reading  Uiu  expression  we  are  to  remember  Hamilton'e  own 
character,  which  was  reserved  and  sever*,  and  oltoireUicr  opposite  to 
thai  of  ilM  fiery,  impetiumi  Montroto. 
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are  obvious  and  known  to  all.  This  is  all  that  I 
will  say  concerning  the  persons  of  the  men  in  this 
kingdom ;  wishing,  Sir,  in  my  heart,  those  whom 
I  misdoubt,  I  may  be  deceived  by  their  future  car- 
riage ;  and  that  their  loyalty  may  appear,  which 
will  blot  out  of  your  majesty's  memory  what  my 
duty  and  fidelity  to  you  has  caused  me  to  write 
thus  of  them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  these 
people  have  somewhat  else  in  their  thoughts  than 
religion.  But  that  must  serve  for  a  cloak  to  re- 
bellion/wherein  for  a  time  they  may  prevail ;  but, 
to  make  them  miserable,  and  to  bring  them  again 
to  a  dutiful  obedience,  I  am  confident  your  ma- 
jesty will  not  find  it  a  work  of  long  time,  nor  of 
great  difficulty,  as  they  have  foolishly  fancied  to 
themselves.  The  way  to  effect  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  briefly  thus.  Their  greatest  strength  con- 
sists in  the  burghs ;  and  their  being  is  by  trade ; 
whereof  a  few  ships  of  your  majesty's,  well  dis- 
posed, will  easily  bar  them.  Their  chiefest  trade 
IB  in  the  eastern  seas  and  to  Holland,  with  coal 
and  salt,  and  importing  of  victual,  and  other  com- 
modities from  thence ;  whereof  if  fhey  be  but  one 
year  stopped,  an  age  cannot  recover  them ;  yet  so 
blinded  they  are,  that  this  they  will  not  see.  This 
alone,  without  farther  charge  to  your  majesty,  your 
frontiers  being  well  guarded,  will  work  your  end. 
This  care  should  be  taken,  that  when  particular 
burghs  can  be  made  sensible  of  their  past  errors, 
and  willing  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  be 
not  only  then  not  barred  from  trade,  but  received 
into  your  majesty'sfevourand protection,"*  He  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  the  king  that  this  would  certainly  so  ir- 
ritate the  Covenanters,  that  all  those  who  stood  for 
his  majesty  would  be  in  great  and  imminent  danger ; 
but  this  he  thought  might  be  provided  for,  at  least 
in  the  north,  by  appointing  the  Marquess  of  Hunt- 
ley his  majesty's  lieutenant  there,  with  full  power 
to  raise  as  many  troops  as  he  should  think  fit. 
South  of  the  Forth  the  danger  would  be  still 
greater ;  but  there  also  the  king  might  appoint  his 
lieutenant  with  the  same  powers  of  raising  troops 
and  carrying  on  war.  He  observes  that  the  presence 
of  a  commissioner  or  lord  deputy  in  Scotland  was 
indispensable  ;  "  where,"  he  continues,  *•  you  will 
find  a  man  I  cannot  possibly  say,  unless  your  ma- 
jesty send  the  Duke  of  Lennox :  as  for  the  Mar- 
quess of  Huntley,  certainly  he  may  be  trusted  by 
you,  but  whether  fitly  or  no,  I  cannot  say.  If  I 
keep  my  life  (though  next  liell  I  hale  this  place)^ 
if  you  think  me  worthy  of  employment,  I  shall  not 
weary  till  the  government  be  again  set  right ;  and 
then  I  will  forswear  this  country.     As  for  your 

*  Hamilton  gWe«  the  VIuk  his  notions  as  to  the  best  method  ofma- 
nBcing  this  blockade : — "  In  my  opinion,  voar  ships  would  be  best 
ox&Tvi.  thus— eisht  or  ten  to  lie  in  the  FIrtn.  There  should  be  some 
three  or  four  plying  to  and  again  betwixt  the  Firth  and  Aberdeen,  so 
lonff  as  the  season  of  the  year  will  permit  them  to  keep  the  seas  i 
aodwhen  they  are  not  longer  able  they  may  retire  into  the  Firth, 
in  which  there  are  several  places  in  which  they  may  ride  in  all 
weathers.  Those  ships  whicn  lie  in  the  Irish  seas  will  be  sufficient 
to  bar  all  trade  on  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  flttingest  places  are 
between  Arran  and  the  coast  of  Galloway.  When  the  weather  is 
fool  there  is  an  excellent  road  in  Galloway  called  Lochyen,  and 
another  in  Arran.  called  Lamlash.  or  the  Holy  Island,  where  they 
may  ride  in  safety.  That  is  all  I  shaU  say  coocerning  the  baniog 
them  of  trade." 


majesty's  castle  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  a  most 
shameful  thing  it  should  have  been  so  neglected. 
I  cannot  promise  that  it  shall  be  defended,  yet  I 
hope  that  they  shall  not  take  it  but  by  an  hostile 
act.  Some  few  men  I  have  stolen  in,  but,  as  yet, 
cannot  get  one  musket  put  there,  nor  one  yard  of 
match.  I  have  trusted,  for  a  time,  the  same  nan 
that  was  in  it,  and  perhaps  your  majesty  will  think 
this  strange  that  I  have  done  so;  yet  necessity 
forced  me  to  it.  For  thither  Ruthven  would  not 
go  without  arms  and  ammunition ;  and,  indeed,  he 
is  not  to  be  blamed  therefore :  but,  Sir,  I  have 
that  in  working,  that,  if  I  can  accomplish,  ma), 
for  a  time,  secure  that  place.  And  for  my  trusting 
that  man,  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  he  deceive 
me,  we  were  in  no  worse  condition  than  when  it 
was  in  Lord  Marr's  hands ;  safe  only  for  the  giving 
him  2000/.,  which,  if  lost  by  the  default  of  him 
whom  I  have  trusted,  your  majesty  shall  not  be 
burdened  by  the  payment  of  this  money,  for  I  de- 
serve to  lose  it  for  my  confidence.  He  is  no  Cove- 
nanter, and  hath  solemnly  sworn  to  me  to  lose  his 
life  before  he  quit  it.  As  for  Dunbritton  [Dunba^ 
ton],  the  way  is  easy  to  put  as  many  men  there  as 
you  please,  with  victual  and  ammuiiitiou;  from 
Ireland  they  must  come,  and  at  the  castle  they  must 
land :  one  hundred  men  will  be  suflBcient,  provided 
with  ammunition  and  victual  for  three  months; 
and  the  sooner  this  be  done  the  better.  Thus,  Sir, 
your  majesty  hath  the  humble  opinion  of  what  I 
conceive  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  What  I 
have  said  I  humbly  submit  to  your  majesty.  I 
have  now  only  this  one  suit  to  'your  majesty,  that 
if  my  sons  live  they  may  be  bred  in  England,  and 
made  happy  by  service  in  the  court;  and  if  they 
prove  not  loyal  to  the  crown,  my  curse  be  on 
them.  I  wish  my  daughters  be  nevennarried  in 
Scotland.  I  humbly  recommend  my  brother  to 
your  favour.*" 

The  morning  after  writing  this  very  un-Scottish 
letter  to  the  king,  Hamilton  summoned  tiie  lords 
of  the  council  and  told  them,  with  very  little  pe- 
riphrasis, that  he  was  necessitated  to  dissolve 
the  assembly,  and  then  tried  hard  to  make  them 
all  concur  with  him  as  to  the  necessity.  The 
Earl  of  Argyle  asked  if  he,  the  lord  com- 
missioner, was  to  desire  the  Scottish  council's 
approbation  of  what  he  intended,  or  not?  The 
marquess  replied  that  his  instructions  from  his 
master  were  clear  and  positive,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  permit  any  debate  as  to 
what  he  should  do  or  not  do,  but  he  only  desired 
their  concurrence  and  advice  as  to  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  After  two  hours  of  discourse,  which  eli- 
cited no  clear  advice  from  any  member  of  the 
council,  he  proceeded  to  the  church  where  the 
assembly  sat.  There  he  remained  for  some  time  a 
silent  witness  of  their  debates ;  but  when  they 
were  about  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  that 
assembly  was  not  free  and  perfect,  notwithstandiug 
the  bishops'  protest,  knowing  well  how  the  vote 
would  run,  he  suddenly  rose  up,  and,  in  a  sftecn 
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of  great  length  and'  considerable  eloquence — not 
wholly  destitute  of  homC'-truths — ^in  his  majesty's 
name,  dissolved  them,  and  forbade  their  further 
proceedings,  under  pain  of  treason.  Henderson, 
the  moderator,  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  told  him 
that  they  were  sorry  he  was  going  to  leave  them, 
but  their  consciences  bore  them  witness  they  had 
done  nothing  amiss,  and  therefore  they  would  not 
desert  the  work  of  God ;  albeit,  **  in  its  due  line 
and  subordination  they  acknowledged  their  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  king.*'  Hamilton  then  hastened 
back  to  the  council.  The  Earl  of  Argyle  told  him 
in  plain  language  that  he  would  take  the  covenant 
and  recognise  the  assembly ;  but  most  of  the  coun- 
cil pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  marquess ;  and  yet  he  durst  not  offer  to  their 
signature  the  proclamation  for  dissolving  the 
assembly,  for  fear  of  a  refusal,  "  not  having  tried 
them  all  in  it  beforehand."  The  next  morning, 
however,  he  got  them  all  to  sign  it,  except  Argyle, 
and  then  sent  it  to  be  read  at  the  market-cross  at 
Glasgow.  But  again  the  Covenanters  were  ready 
with  their  protest,  which  was  read  and  affixed  im- 
mediately after  it.  '*  The  Protestation  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,"  as  the 
document  was  called,  stated  that  his  grace,  his 
sacred  majesty's  commissioner,  had  never  allowed 
any  freedom  to  the  assembly,  competent  to  it,  to 
the  word  of  God,  to  the  acts  and  practice  of  this 
church,  or  to  his  majesty's  summons;  but  had 
laboured  to  restrain  the  same  by  protesting  against 
all  the  acts  made  therein,  and  against  the  constitu- 
tion thereof  by  such  members  as  by  all  law,  reason, 
and  custom  had  ever  been  admitted  to  their  free 
assemblies.  After  a  deal  of  assertion  and  reason- 
ing of  the  same  kind,  the  protesters  declared  that  if 
the  commissioner,  his  grace,  should  depart  and 
leave  this  church  and  kingdom  in  the  present  dis- 
order, it  was  both  lawful  and  necessary,  notwith- 
standing his  dissolution,  for  the  assembly  to  continue 
to  sit  till  they  had  tried,  judged,  and  censured  all 
bygone  evils ;  that,  accordingly,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  sit;  and  that  their  assembly  was  and 
should  be  esteemed  and  obeyed  as  a  most  lawful, 
full,  and  free  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  all  acts,  sentences,  censures,  &c.,  passed 
by  it  should  be  obeyed  by  all  the  subjects  of  the 
kingdom,  and  all  the  members  of  the  true  church. 
Hamilton  now  urged  the  king  to  complete  his 
preparations.  Laud,  however,  in  a  letter,  dated  the 
1th  of  December,  told  him  that  "  the  jealousies  of 
giving  the  Covenanters  umbrage  too  soon  had 
made  preparations  so  late,"  but  that  he,  the  arch- 
bi&hop,  had  called,  and  was  daily  calling  upon  his 
majesty  to  make  more  haste.  Laud  was  furious 
against  the  assembly.  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  were 
there  more  gross  absurdities,  nor  half  so  many,  in 
so  short  a  time  conmiitted  in  any  public  meeting ; 
and,  for  a  national  assembly,  never  did  the  church 
of  Christ  see  the  like."  After  thanking  his  grace 
for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  persons  of  two 
bishops  whom  he  had  secretly  conveyed  to  Hamil- 
ton Castle,  and  condoling  with  him  on  his  own 


great  peril  from  the  inexpressible  fury  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  Laud  adds,  *'  But  I  trust  in  God  he 
will  preserve  you,  and  by  your  great  patience, 
wisdom,  and  industry,  set  his  majesty's  affairs  in 
a  right  posture  once  again ;  which,  if  I  might  live 
to  see,   I  would  be  glad  to  sing  my  Nunc  di- 

Meanwhile  the  assembly  continued  its  prosecu- 
tion of  the  bishops.  Upon  the  departure  of 
Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  openly  declared  him- 
self their  head,  and  sat  constantly  with  them  in 
the  assembly,  not  as  a  member,  but  as  their  chief 
director.  In  brief  tinde  they  condenmed  all  the 
Arminian  tenets  whatsoever, — declared  episcopal 
government  to  be  abolished  for  ever, — and  passed 
many  other  acts  of  equally  sweeping  character. 
Not  satisfied  with  merely  depriving  the  bishops, 
they  excommunicated  the  greater  part  of  them, 
together  with  the  few  preachers  that  adhered  to 
them,  and  all  their  fautors  or  abettors.  The  down- 
fall of  episcopacy,  in  a  political  sense,  was  ac- 
ceptable to  every  patriot  in  Scotland,  for  Charles 
and  his  father  had  contrived  to  centre  nearly  the 
whole  power  of  the  parliament  in  the  bishops. 
For  example,  eight  of  them  were  what  were  called 
Lords  of  the  Articles,  having  power  to  choose 
eight  of  the  nobility  whom  they  knew  to  be  most 
^'  addicted  to  his  majesty,"  and  these  sixteen  had 
the  power  of  choosing  all  the  rest,  so  that  all 
depended  upon  the  bishops  as  the  bishops  de- 
pended upon  the  king.f  It  was  on  this  ground, 
perhaps,  more  than  upon  any  other,  that  the 
nobility  made  their  decided  stand  against  prelacy. 
In  spite  of  Hamilton's  real  or  affected  dread  of 
assassination,  the  Covenanters  quietly  allowed  him 
to  return  to  England,  whither  he  went  to  direct  the 
hostile  preparations  against  them.  Charles  thun- 
dered out  fresh  proclamations,  annulling  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly,  which  were  met,  as 
usual,  by  counter-protests.  Nor  were  the  Cove- 
nanters slower  than  the  king  in  their  military  pre- 
parations. As  early  as  the  month  of  July  they 
nad  made  a  magazine  of  pikes,  halberts,  and 
muskets.  Early  in  December  it  was  known  that 
one  Barnes,  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  had  brought 
some  6000  muskets  out  of  Holland :  the  ship 
which  carried  these  arms  was  stopped  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Provinces ;  but  the  King 
of  France,  the  loving  brother  of  Charles's  queen, 
got  the  vessel  freed  and  sent  to  a  French  port,  as 
if  the  muskets  were  for  his  own  use,  and,  from  the 
French  port,  ship  and  arms  were  forwarded  to 
Leith.  "  It  is  strange,"  says  the  reporter  of  these 
facts,  "  if  his  majesty  of  France,  or  any  prince, 
should  further  the  arming  of  subjects  against  their 
prince."!  But,  if  strange,  it  was  not  rare,  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  felt  like  a  spider  every 
line  or  thread  of  Uie  political  web  woven  over 

*  Rushworth.— In  hb  letter  Lnud  snys,  quaintly,  that  Mr.  /ilex- 
ander  Henderson. "  who  went  all  this  while  for  a  quirt  and  wcH*Hpi- 
riled  man,  hath  showed  himself  a'most  violent  and  paasioaale  man, 
aod  a  modrrator  without  moderattob.** 
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Europe,  had  strong  reasons  for  finding  Charles 
employment  at  home.  It  is  indeed  proved  that, 
from  a  very  early  stage  of  these  troubles,  he 
cautiously  but  eagerly  offered  some  of  the  Scots 
assistance.  But  their  best  strength  was  in  the 
zeal  of  their  own  preachers  and  the  steady  deter- 
mination of  their  own  hearts,  which  would  have 
been  most  noble  and  glorious  but  for  the  admixture 
of  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  and  no  small  propor^ 
tion  of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  The  artillery  of  the 
kirk  was  louder  than  that  of  armies.  One  minister 
of  repute  declared  that  all  Scotsmen  who  had  not 
subscribed  the  covenant  were  atheists ;  another  in 
his  sermon  wished  that  he  and  all  the  bishops 
were  at  sea  together  in  a  rotten  boat,  for  he  could 
be  content  to  lose  his  own  life  so  diat  the  priests 
of  Baal  should  perish ;  another  preached  that,  as 
their  author,  God,  was  never  diverted  from  his 
chosen  people  until  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  were 
hanged  up  before  the  Lord  in  Gideon,  so  the 
wrath  of  God  would  never  depart  from  the  Scots 
till  their  twice  seven  bishops  were  hanged  up 
before  the  Lord  there ;  another  declared  that  the 
bloodiest  and  sharpest  war  was  to  be  endured 
rather  than  the  least  error  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. They  refused  the  communion  to  such  as 
had  not  subscribed  their  covenant,  nor  would  they 
permit  baptism  to  be  administered  by  any  but 
ministers  of  their  own  body.  At  the  same  time 
the  supreme  Table,  or  committee  in  Edinburgh, 
issued  its  instructions  to  the  provincial  Tables  and 
presbyteries,  all  so  thoroughly  organized  that  the 
business  was  transacted  with  more  than  the  re- 
gularity of  an  old  government ;  every  man  of  an 
age  to  bear  arms  was  taught  the  use  of  them, 
drilled,  and  trained  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;  the 
Scottish  officers,  whom  poverty  or  love  of  adven- 
ture, or  the  religious  enthusiasm,  had  carried 
abroad  to  fight  for  the  Dutch,  for  the  Protestants 
of  Germany,  for  the  glorious  Swede — the  men  who 
had  grown  grey  in  arms,  who  had  witnessed  and 
contributed  to  the  dazzling  victories  of  the  Lion  of 
the  North — hastened  back  to  their  native  hills  and 
gave  all  the  weight  of  their  military  experience  to 
the  popular  party.  The  article  in  which  Scotland 
had  ever  been  most  deficient  was  money ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  excited  by  their  preachers, 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  other  towns  gave  in 
voluntary  donations;  the  nobility  in  many  in- 
stances sent  their  plate  to  be  coined;  the  mer- 
chants settled  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  in 
France  and  Holland,  remitted  specie,  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  arms.  The  worldly  wise  among  them 
suggested  that  aid  might  be  obtained  from  the 
Lutheran  princes  of  Germany, — from  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain;  but  the  preachers  and  the 
godly  declared  that  it  would  be  refusing  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  and  leaning  to  the  broken  reed 
of  Egypt,  to  accept  assistance  from  heretics  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Still,  however,  some  of  the 
leaders  thought  that  some  French  money  would  do 
no  harm  to  the  cause,  and  it  was  secretly  arranged 
with   Richelieu  that  the  French  ambassador  at 


London  should  pay  100,000  crowns  to  General 
Jicslie,  whom  they  had  appointed  their  commander* 
in-chief. 

A.D.  1639. — And  in  what  state  were  the  financei 
and  the  other  means  of  the  king?  We  are  told 
very  clearly  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Wentworth,  and  dated  in  the 
month  of  January : — "  I  assure  yom:  lordehip,  to 
my  understanding,  with  sorrow  1  speak  it,  we  are 
altogether  in  as  ill  a  posture  to  invade  others  or  to 
defend  ourselves  as  we  were  a  twelvemonth  since. 
which  is  more  than  any  man  can  imagine  that  is 
not  an  eye-witness  of  it.  The  discontents  here  at 
home  do  rather  increase  than  lessen,  there  being 
no  course  taken  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfactioD. 
The  king's  coffers  were  never  emptier  than  at  this 
time,  and  to  us  that  have  the  honour  to  be  near 
about  him,  no  way  is  yet  known  how  he  will  find 
means  either  to  maintain  or  begin  a  war  without 
the  help  of  his  people.  ...  In  a  word,  I  fear  the 
ways  we  run  will  not  prevent  the  evils  that  threaten 
us.*"  Cottington  before  this  had  told  Wentworth- 
"  We  are  almost  certain  it  will  come  to  a  war,  and 
that  a  defensive  one  on  our  side,  and  how  we  shall 
defend  ourselves  without  money  is  not  under  my 
cap.  My  lord,  assure  yourself  thev  do  believe 
they  shall  make  a  conquest  of  us,  and  that  an  easy 
one;  they  speak  loud,  yea,  even  they  that  are 
here,  and  do  despise  us  beyond  measure.  No 
course  is  taken  for  levying  of  money,  the  king  will 
not  hear  of  a  parliament,  and  he  is  told  by  a  com- 
mittee of  learned  men  that  there  is  no  other  way." 
By  the  beginning  of  the  year  Charles  had  named 
his  captains  and  general-omcers,  had  issued  orders 
to  the  lords-lieutenants  to  muster  the  trained  bands 
of  their  several  counties,  had  borrowed  money 
from  all  that  would  lend,  had  suspended  the  pay- 
ment of  all  pensions  and  allowances.  On  the 
15th  of  February  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
nobility,  telling  them  that  the  late  disorders  in 
Scotland,  begun  upon  pretence  of  religion,  but 
raised  by  factious  spirits  and  fomented  by  some 
few  treacherous,  ill-affected  persons,  whose  aim 
was,  by  troubling  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  to 
work  their  own  particular  ends  and  shake  off  all 
monarchical  government,  was  now  grown  to  such 
a  height  that  he  had  reason  to  take  into  his  con- 
sideration the  defence  and  safety  of  his  kingdom  of 
England;  that  therefore,  upon  consultation  with 
his  privy  council  (he  did  not  even  name  a  parlia- 
ment), he  had  resolved  to  repair  in  his  own  royal 
person  to  the  northern  parts  of  this  his  kingdom, 
to  resist  any  invasion  that  might  happen.  After 
mentioning  the  directions  he  had  given  fw  the 
levying  of  a  considerable  army  to  attend  him  in 
this  expedition,  he  added,  "  And  withal  [we] 
hereby  do  require  you  to  attend  our  royal  person 
and  standard  at  our  city  of  York,  on  the  1st  day  of 
April  next  ensuing,  with  such  equipage  and  such 
forces  as  your  birth,  honour,  and  interest  in  the 
commonalty  doth  oblige  you  to,  &c.  And  we  do, 
and  have  reason  to  expect  from  you  a  performance 
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hereof,  and  these  our  letters  shall  be  as  sufficient 
and  effectual  a  warrant  and  discharge  unto  you  to 
put  yourself  and  such  as  shall  attend  you,  into 
arms  and  order  as  aforesaid,  as  if  you  were 
authorized  thereunto  under  our  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land."* He  made  an  attempt  through  the  agency 
of  Colonel  Gage  to  procure  a  foreign  army  of  6000 
foot  and  400  horse  from  the  archduke,  in  return 
for  which  he  engaged  to  permit  the  raising  an- 
nually in  Ireland  recruits  for  the  armies  of  Spain ; 
but  this  negotiation  failed  because  the  archduke 
€X>uld  not  spare  so  many  disciplined  troops.  He 
called  upon  the  judges  and  lawyersf  and  servants 
of  the  crown  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war  out  of  their  salaries ;  and  he  required  from 
many  of  the  gentry  payments  to  excuse  their  per- 
sonal attendance  in  the  campaign.  The  clergy  of 
the  establishment  were  tolerably  liberal, — in  some 
places  exceedingly  so, — J  for  they  considered  the 
war,  which  some  irreverently  called  a  war  about 
lawn  sleeves,  a  holy  war ;  and  they  felt  that  it  in- 
Yolved  the  not  unimportant  question,  whether  they 
or  the  Puritans  should  hold  the  livings  and  the 
supremacy  of  England.  The  name  of  every  clergy- 
man who  refused  or  was  unable  to  contribute  was 
especially  certified  and  returned  to  Archbishop 
Laud.  And  while  Laud  and  the  king  called  upon 
the  clergy  and  all  good  Protestants,  the  queen 
called  upon  all  the  English  Catholics.  "We," 
said  Henrietta  Maria,  in  a  sort  of  public  proclama- 
tion to  those  of  her  religion,  in  which  the  regal 
style  was  assumed  in  all  its  forms,  "  have  so  good 
a  belief  in  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his  majesty's 
Catliolic  subjects  as  we  doubt  not  but  upon  this 
occasion  that  hath  called  his  majesty  into  the 
northern  parts,  for  the  defence  of  his  honour  and 
dominions,  they  will  express  themselves  so  af- 
fected as  we  have  always  represented  them  to  his 
maje8t3\  So  in  this  common  consent,  which  hath 
appeared  in  the  nobility,  judges,  gentry,  and  others, 
to  forward  his  majesty's  service  by  their  persons 
and  estates,  we  have  made  no  difficulty  to  answer 
for  the  same  correspondency  in  his  Catholic  sub- 
jects as  Catholics,  notwithstanding  they  all  had 
already  concuned  to  this  his  majesty's  service, 
according  to  the  qualities  whereof  they  are,  when 
others  of  the  same  quality  were  called  upon ;  for 
we  believe  that  it  became  us,  who  have  been  so 
often  interested  in  the  solicitation  of  their  benefits, 

•  HiMhworth. 

t  The  oontribation  of  the  doetort  of  civil  law  at  Doeton'  Com< 
mtms,  as  appeared  by  severftl  notes  voder  Sir  John  Lamhe'e  own 
hand,  fottod  anong  hU  writings,  amonnted  to  671/.  13i.  44,  paid  in. 

f  The  clergy  at  Bedford  were  found  to  be  '*  willing  to  rontribate 
as  much  as  was  propounded.  The  poorest  that  gave  anything  at  all 
gave  DO  lesa  than  3i.  IQd.  in  the  pound,  without  deducting  of  tenths : 
th«i  m«i8t  gave  4s.,  some  &«.,  some  6s.  in  the  poand."  -  1  doubt  not,** 
say  a  Dr.  John  Pocklington.  who  communicates  this  intelligence  to 
8ir  John  Lambe,  **  but  tha  clergr  of  England  will  teach  the  mi- 
Dtsters  of  Scotland  .duty  and  obedience;  and  if  their  laity  will  be 
taoirbt  the  like  by  onrs»  his  majesty.  I  hope,  will  have  a  royal  and 
joy  fol  progress  Into  Scotland,  which  God  grant.*'  The  worthy  Doc- 
tor, howcTar,  did  not  neglect  this  occasion  of  pressing  for  his  own 
adranoament  in  the  church,  and  that  also  of  his  old  acqnainr- 
aoce  nod  vtrnr  good  friend  Dr.  Mickletliwait,  if  it  might  please  (iod 
that  b«  mignt  be  better  accommodated.  "  No  parsonage  of  Eng- 
land,** he  says,  "  could  fit  me  better  than  Sandy :  it  is  of  good  value, 
it  ikould  draw  me  out  of  this  corner,  where  my  stirring  for  church 
rlgbta  makm  ne  1«m  acoeptnble  with  aome  grMt  hands."— AviA- 
ftorth. 
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to  show  ourselves  now  in  the  persuasion  of  their 
gratitudes.  .  .  .  We  have  thought  fit  (to  the  end 
that  this  our  desire  may  be  the  more  public  and 
the  more  authorized)  hereby  to  give  you  commis- 
sion and  direction  to  distribute  copies  under  your 
hand  of  this  testification  thereof  unto  those  that 
have  met  in  Ijondon  by  our  .'direction  about  this 
business,  and  unto  the  several  collectors  of  every 
county.  And  as  we  presume  the  sum  they  wiU 
raise  will  not  be  unworthy  our  presenting  to  the 
king,  so  shall  we  be  very  sensible  of  it,  as  a  parti- 
cular respect  to  ourselves,  and  will  endeavour,  in 
the  most  eflScacious  manner  we  can,  to  improve 
the  merit  of  it,  and  to  remove  any  apprehension  of 
prejudices  that  any  (who  shall  employ  themselves 
towards  the  success  of  this  business)  may  conceive 
by  this ;  and  be  assured  that  we  will  secure  them 
from  all  such  objected  inconveniences.  And  we 
are  very  confident  that  this  our  first  recommend- 
ation will  be  so  complied  withal  as  may  not  only 
afford  us  particular  satisfaction,  but  also  facilita- 
tion towards  their  own  advantages."*  How  soon 
this  circular  was  known  to  the  Puritans  does  not 
appear,  but  it  was  probably  discovered  by  them 
immediately.  Nothing  could  be  more  calculated 
to  increase  their  indignation  and  fury,  and  their 
old  jealousies  of  the  queen.  We  have  already 
shown  how  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Puritans 
prevented  the  Catholics  from  becoming  patriots. 
The  latter  were  exceedingly  well  inclined  to  assist 
the  king  against  the  Scots,  and,  disregarding  the 
danger  they  thereby  incurred,  they  held  a  public 
meeting  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending all  their  brethren  to  subscribe.  The 
pope's  nuncio  presided  at  this  meeting,  and  thus 
more  than  ever  gave  a  papistical  character  to  the 
war. 

Charles,  though  himself  a  born  Scot,  seems  to 
have  thought  it  would  be  no  diflScult  matter  to 
revive  those  national  jealousies  and  animosities 
which,  for  so  many  centuries,  had  kept  the  coun- 
tries near  the  borders  wet  with  blood :  but  he  was 
mistaken, — the  religious  feeling  triumphed  over 
the  national  one ;  and  every  Englishman  that  dis- 
liked Laud  and  Arminianism  looked  upon  every 
Covenanter  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother  confessor,  as 
a  brother  in  Christ.  In  vain  were  royal  procla- 
mations issued  to  show  that  the  Scots  were 
traitors,  rebels, — that  their  object  was  to  uproot 
monarchy, — to  insult,  invade,  and  plunder  the 
good  and  plentiful  land  of  England.  The  secret 
correspondence  established  between  the  Covenant- 
ers and  the  English  patriots  became  closer  and 
more  active  than  ever  :  the  Scots  had  friends  and 
agents  in  London,  in  all  the  counties,  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  very  court :  their  counter  proclamations 
were  circulated  throughout  England;  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  general  assembly,  in  council,  and 
in  the  field,  were  all  reported  in  the  minutest  de- 
tail to  patient  and  sympathising  auditors.f     The 

*  Rnshwortli. 

t  "  Their  remonstrances,  declarations,  and  pamphlets  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  emissaries  and  agents  insinuated  into  the  company 
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Bilenced  ministers — siloit  no  longer — ^proclaimed 
that  the  Scots  had  begun  the  good  fight ;  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  English  subject  that  loved 
liberty  and  the  true  religion,  to  make  common 
cause  with  them,  instead  of  opposing  them.  Nor 
were  Charles's  endeavours  to  sow  dissensions 
among  the  Scottish  nobles  who  had  taken  the 
covenant  attended  with  much  more  success.  £ven 
English  gold  lost  its  value  in  their  eyes  when  put 
in  the  scale  with  religion ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered Charles  had  not  much  gold  to  give.  We 
possess  many  remarkable  papers,  both  of  a  public 
and  private  nature,  in  which  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  exhort  the  nobility  to  firmness  and  una- 
nimity, and  the  nobles  exhort  one  another  to  con- 
stancy in  this  great  cause ;  but,  perhaps,  though 
many  of  them  are  written  with  extraordinary  power 
and  eloquence,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
exhortatory  letter  from  the  Laird  of  Wariston  to 
Lord  Johnston.  It  appears  that  the  Lord  Johnston 
had  been  somewhat  lukewarm  in  the  cause, — ^had 
shunned  "  either  to  meat  or  meal"  with  the  Cove- 
nanters after  frequent  invitations ;  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that,  as  he  was  going  to  court,  he  might 
be  won  upon  to  swear  to  the  king's  confession  of 
faith.  •*  If,"  says  Wariston,  "you  take  this  oath, 
then  you  renounce  the  covenant  with  God ;  you 
draw  down  his  vengeance  visibly  upon  you,  your 
house  and  your  name,  good  fame,  yourself,  and 
your  posterity,  with  that  stigmatizing  blot  and 
blunder  of  a  traitor  to  your  religion,  the  kirk,  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  ihis  kingdom ;  you  wijl  be 
infamous  in  all  stories,  and  contemned  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  whereof  I  am  very  confident  you  abhor 
the  very  thoughtworse  nor  [than]  death.  Mistake 
not  my  forewarning  you  of  these  consequences,  as  if 
I  believed  your  lordship  would  fall  in  them,  for  I 
protest  I  am  not  capable,  as  yet,  of  such  an  ima- 

ration  :  but  you  know  my  licence  and  liberty  to 
free,  in  this  business,  with  all  I  love  and 
respect ;  and  therefore  I  would  seriously,  from  the 
earnest  desire  of  my  heart  to  your  welfare  and 
good  name,  advise  your  lordship  not  to  make  this 
voyage,  in  this  way,  after  such  dryness  with  the 
lords,  and  such  suspicions  amongst  the  people. 
But  if  really  your  lordship's  particular  enforceth 
you,  then  rather  do  nobly,  as  my  noble  Lord  of 
Montrose  has  done ;  who,  having  received  a  letter 
from  the  king  himself  to  go  up  with  diligence  to 
his  court,  convened  some  of  the  nobility,  showed 
unto  them  both  his  particular  affairs  and  the  king's 
command,  and  that  according  to  his  covenant  of 
following  the  common  resolution,  and  eschewing 
all  appearances  of  divisive  motion,  nobly  hath 
resolved  to  follow  their  counsel,  and  has  gone  home 
to  his  own  house,  and  will  not  go  to  court  at  all. 

I  do  faithfully  counsel  you,  and  really 

forewarn  you,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  great  God, 

of  all  who  were  in  any  w»y  dSseon  tented  or  failed  »t  the  proceedings 
uf  the  state  of  England.  The  gentlemen  who  had  heen  imprivoued 
for  the  loan,  or  distrained  for  the  ship-money,  or  otherwise  disobliged, 
had  applications  made  to  them  ttom  the  Covenanters,  and  aeeretly 
flkrottrra  and  assisted  their  designs ;  so  did  many  others,  especially 
those  inclined  to  the  Presbyterian  nvemment,  or  whom  the  pablio 
piooeedingi  hod  aoywlfe  ^f^/edr—H^hiUlock.' 


before  whom  your  lordship  and  I  wiU  both  answer, 
that,  as  you  love  your  own  soul,  your  name,  your 
state,  your  country  and  religion,  you  neither  by 
word,  oath,  nor  writ  undertake  either  to  assist  the 
king  in  this  his  course  against  your  fellow  Cove- 
nanteiB,  whom,  by  your  solemn  oath,  you  are 
obliged  to  maintain ;  or  else  to  lie  by,  and  not  to 
assist  them  in  the  defence  of  their  religion  and 
liberty  against  foreign  and  intestine  invasion, 
which  you  are  bound  before  God  to  do,  and  entered 
in;  and  if  you  do  either  by  commission  or  omis- 
sion (which  are  alike  before  God  and  in  the  Cove- 
nant) thus  prejudice  yourself,  remember  a  true 
and  faithful,  albeit' a  plain  and  outspoken  friend 
forewarned  and  foretold  your  lordship  that  Christ 
will  be  seen  to  crush  and  trample  under  his  foot 
more  visibly  those  that  thus  betray  him  nor  [than] 
these  that  aye  have  opposed  him,  especially  seeing 
that  their  desertion  gives  courage,  life,  bemg,  and 
rejuvation ;  and  that  you  will  find  it  so,  in  your 
own  sensible  experience,  here  and  hereafter,  when 
even  this  forewarning  of  you  shall  stand  up  in 
judgment  betwixt  you  and  me,  as  the  discharge  of 
my  duty  of  a  trusty  friend,  and  as  the  aggravation 
of  your  conviction.  My  lord,  again  let  me  say,  be 
not  offended  with  this  my  freedom  on  the  one  part, 
seeing  I  am  really  engaged  by  oft  answermg  for 
you,  as  I  will  yet  continue,  till  you  break  under, 
and  BO  break  my  credit  with  them ;  so,  on  the 
other,  let  them  not  deceive  you  either  vnth  pre- 
tence of  reason ;  for  I,  who  am  the  weakest  of  the 
thousands  of  Israel,  ofiier  me,  upon  my  head,  to 
justify,  in  writ  or  print,  all  our  proceedings  in 
assembly  and  parliament,  from  the  principles  of 
our  late,  our  old  acts  of  parliament,  from  the 
records  of  parliament,  from  all  processes  of  parlia- 
ment, in  all  our  historians,  from  the  books  of 
coimcil,  assembly,  and  session,  which  are  all  the 
best  warrants  of  our  actions  in  this  kingdom,  if 
either  in  writ  or  print  they  will  set  down  their 
objections.  Your  lordship  knows  I  am  no  brag- 
gadocio  And  albeit  all  the  lords  of  Fife, 

Lothian,  and  the  West,  would  concur  in  defection 
with  these  in  the  North  and  the  South,  I  make 
not  question  but  the  great  God,  the  patron  of  tliis 
work,  will  trample  them  down,  and  erect  over  their 
bellies  the  trophies  of  his  victory.  God  has  said 
it,  and  he  will  perform  it  Antichrist  shall  fell, 
and  Christ  rise ;  none  shall  hold  the  one  up  or  the 
other  down.  It  shall  be  seen,  even  it  shall  be 
seen  in  this  world,  that  the  Lord  will  fight  for  his 
people,  and  rather  work  miracles  before  he  desert 
them,  and  suffer  his  work  to  be  destroyed.  Neither 
let  us  be  deceived  with  vain  brags  of  English  faces 
—we  saw  what  they  were  before ;  they  will  not 
really  ever  be  so  great  again;  and  albeit  they  were, 
took  not  God  both  heart  and  hand  from  them? 
Neither  be  deluded  with  their  sugffcstions,  that 
this  nobleman  will  fall  away,  and  Uiat  man  will 
turn  unto  the  king;  that  has  been  aye  their  policy, 
to  draw  the  party  himself  away.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  every  one  of  us  be  sure  ot  himself,  and  warn 
and  encourage  one  another;  and  God,  who  knit 
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our  hearts  and  our  hands  together,  will  be  found 
to  keep  the  knot  he  fastened  with  his  own  hand. 
Neither  be  deceived  with  great  hopes  there  ;  non 
habent^  neither  is  this  a  time  for  giving.  They 
may  well  love  the  treason,  they  will  never  love  the 
traitor,  but  even  in  their  own  hearts  they  will 
abhor,  unrespect,  contemn,  and  condenm  them; 
as,  on  the  other  part,  I  am  persuaded  God  will  be 
seen  ever  even  in  this  to  perform  his  promise, 
honoranies  me  honoraboy  and  will  build  their 
houses,  who  hazard  themselves  and  their  house  for 
the  building  of  his  house."* 

It  was  the  burning  zeal  and  eloquence  of  men 
like  these  that  kept  the  covenant  together,  and  that 
impelled  the  people  to  daring  and  extreme  acts. 
Without  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  king,  they  fell 
upon  every  castle  and  stronghold  he  possessed  in 
Scotlaud,  and  took  them  all  with  the  exception  of 
Caerlaverock.  As  early  as  the  month  of  March, 
before  Charles  had  begun  his  journey  to  York, 
General  Leslie,  with  a  thousand  musqueteers,  sur- 
prised and  took  Edinburgh  Castle  without  losing 
a  single  man.  On  the  next  day  Dunbarton  Castle, 
the  second,  or  rather,  in  strength,  the  first  fortress 
of  the  kingdom,  was  delivered  over  to  the  provost  of 
the  town,  a  zeidous  Covenanter ;  and  the  castle  of 
Dalkeith,  wherein  were  lodged  the  regalia,  together 
with  a  store  of  ammunition  and  arms,  was  surren- 
dered by  Traquair,  the  lord  treasurer,  "  who  was 
no  soldier  nor  expert  in  military  capitulations,"  and 
who  was  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  lefl  alone, 
without  the  help  either  of  countenance  or  advice ; 
'*  few  or  none  daring  so  much  as  appear  to  give 
advice  in  anything  that  might  seem  against  the 
Covenanter8."t  Th^  people,  who  were  chiefly  led 
in  this  enterprise  by  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Bal- 
merino,  seized  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  and 
carried  them  away  in  great  joy  and  triumph, — 
Traquair  admits,  with  all  the  reverence  they  could 
show, — and  deposited  them  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 
The  Marquess  of  Huntley,  who  had  undertaken  to 
secure  all  the  North  for  the  king,  had  risen  in 
arms ;  but  7000  men  collected  from  the  counties 
near  the  Tay,  and  commanded  by  Leslie  and 
Montrose,  soon  overthrew  him.  Leslie  forced  the 
covenant  upon  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  carrying  Huntley  with  him 
as  an  hostage.  The  Marquess  of  Hamilton  was  sent 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  a  considerable  fleet 
and  5000  land  troops.  He  had  engaged  to  take 
Ijeith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  Covenanters, 
well  aware  of  his  coming,  had  prepared  him  a  hot 
reception.  The  fortifications  of  Leith  had  been 
much  neglected :  now  volunteers  of  all  ranks  hur- 
ried to  repair  them ;  men  of  the  noblest  birth 
worked  like  masons  on  the  bastions,  and  ladies 
assisted  them  in  carrying  materials.  When  Ha- 
milton appeared,  Leith  was  safe,  and  so  was  the 
capital,  at  least  on  that  side.  He  reconnoitered 
both  sides  of  the  Frith,  but  saw  no  hopes  of  effiect- 
ingalanding  anywhere,  for  20,000  aimed  men  were 

*  Dttlnrmpltff  ]i«moiiab. 

t  8m  Trwioaii'B  latter  to  the  kiogi  in  fiuibworth. 


distributed  along  the  coasts,  the  sea-ports  and  inlets 
were  protected  by  batteries,  and  he  was  soon  fain 
to  land  his  troops,  which  had  already  become  very 
sickly  and  very  mutinous,  on  the  Isle  of  May  and 
the  other  islets  in  the  Frith,  where  there  were  no 
inhabitants,  no  enemies  to  encounter,  but  Solan 
geese  and  other  sea-fowl.  Here,  again,  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  that  Hamilton  was 
betraying  the  king.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
he  was  holding  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Covenanters, — that  he  received  a  visit  from  his 
mother,  herself  a  rigid  Covenanter,  which  caused 
the  rest  to  believe  that  the  son  of  such  a  mother 
would  do  them  no  harm.  But  it  appears  to  us 
that  Hamilton,  who  had  never  shown  any  great 
military  talent,  and  who  was  leading  a  small  and 
wretched  force,  which  had  been  pressed  and  carried 
on  board  a  ship  as  soon  as  caught,  was  really  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  much  more  than  he  did. 
Even  my  lord  deputy  Wentworth  had  been  unable 
to  do  what  he  had  engaged  for, — ^nay,  he  could  not 
even  spare,  in  time,  BOO  musqueteers.  He  was 
terrified  at  the  notion  of  his  majesty's  going  in 
person  into  Scotland,  and  he  strongly  advised 
Charles  to  secure  Berwick  and  Carlisle  with  strong 
garrisons,  to  exercise  his  raw  troops  in  the  use  of 
arms,  to  cover  his  English  frontier,  and  by  all 
means  to  avoid  fighting  this  year.  But  there  were 
cases  in  which  Charles  would  not  be  advised  even 
by  Wentworth  :  he  had  resolved  to  chastise  imme- 
diately his  rebellious  subjects ;  and  on  the  2'7th  of 
March,  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  he  began 
his  journey  northward,  travelling  in  a  coach  with 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Holland. 
On  the  30th  he  arrived  at  York,  where  the  nobi- 
lity attended  with  their  armed  retinues  according 
to  his  summons,  and  where  Sir  Thomas  Widder- 
ington,  the  recorder,  delivered  to  him  a  most  ful- 
some speech,  telling  him  that  he  had  established 
his  throne  upon  two  columns  of  diamond,  namely, 
piety  and  justice — the  one  of  which  gave  him  to 
God,  the  other  to  men, — and  that  all  his  subjects 
were  most  happy  between  the  two  columns.* 
"This  king's  good-nature,"  says  a  somewhat 
ill-natured  historian, "  never  more  appeared  than 
in  his  necessities ;  so  that  when  he  came  to  York, 
by  proclamation  he  recalled  thirty-one  monopolies 
and  patents,  formerly  granted  by  him,  he  not  be- 
fore understanding  how  grievous  they  were  to  his 
subjects."t  Whitelock  says  that  these  grants  and 
patents  which  Charles  had  formerly  passed,  to  the 
great  grievance  of  his  people,  were  mostly  in  favour 

*  Here  ibUowi  a  little  more  of  WidderinjFton'i  penefiyrie  .*— "  Meet 
gr«c!oiu  and  dread  Sovereign,  be  gracioiuly  pleated  to  pardon  thia 
atav*  that  we,  the  lea»t  and  meanest  motes  in  the  firmament  of  your 
majesty's  govemment,  ihonld  thus  dare  to  cause  you  (our  bright  and 
gloffous  sun)  to  stand :  frire  us  leave,  who  are  the  members  of  this 
ancient  and  decayed  city»  to  tnake  known  unto  your  majesty  (even 

our  sun  itself)  where  the  sun  now  stands The  births,  lives, 

and  deaths  of  emperors,  are  not  so  much  for  the  honour  of  Yorl(,  an 
that  King  Charles  was  once  Duke  of  York.  Your  verv  royal  aspect 
iurmounts  our  former  glorv.  and  scatters  our  later  clouds.  .... 
The  beams  and  lightnings  of  those  eminent  virtues,  sublime  gills  and 
illuminations,  wlierewith  you  are  endowed,  do  cast  so^forcible  reflec- 
tions upon  the  eyes  of  all  men.  that  you  fiU,  not  only  this  city,  tbii 
kingdom,  but  the  whole  aoiveiM  witA  ipleiidoar.**— /ciiiAie9rM. 

i  R.  OAo, 
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of  Scotchmen.    He  also  at  York  exacted  an  oath 
from  all  the  nobility  and  officers  about  him,  whe- 
ther Scotch  or  English,  that  they  would  be  faithful 
and  obedient,  that  they  abhorred  all  rebellions, 
and  more  especially  such  as  rose  out  of  religion, 
and  that  they  had  not  and  would  never  have  any 
correspondence  or  intelligence  with  the  rebellious 
Covenanters.     This  oath  was  taken  by  all  except 
the  Lords  Saye  and  Brook,  who  positively  refused, 
in  the  king's  own  presence,  to  make  any  such  pro- 
testation, offensive  to  the  common  liberty.  Charles 
thought  it  best  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  require 
them  to  return  to  their  homes.*     On  the  29th  of 
April  the  king  took  his  farewell  of  York,  telling 
the  recorder  and  the  municipal  autliorities  in  set 
speech,  that  he  had  never  found  the  like  true  love 
from  the  city  of  London,  to  which  he  had  given  so 
many  marks  of  his  favour.     At  Durham  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  bishop,  who  feasted  his  majesty 
for  some  time.     At  Newcastle  he  was  most  mag- 
nificently entertained  by  the  mayor  and  magis- 
trates.    At  every  resting-place  he  was  joined  by  a 
certain  number  of  horse  and  foot,  levied  in  those 
parts ;  but  the  prc^ess  was  more  illustrious  than 
the  march,  and  the  soldiers  were  the  least  part  of 
the  army,  and  least  consulted  with.      From  the 
time  he  advanced  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
and  encamped  with  his  army  in  an  open  field  near 
Berwick,  some  days  were  spent  in  reviews  and  pa- 
rades, and  altercations  and   quarrels  among  the 
leaders.      He  had  chosen  to  make  the  Earl  of 
Anmdel,  the  bashaw,  his  general — "  a  man,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  who  was  thought  to  be  made  choice 
of  for  his  negative  qualities.     He  did  not  love  the 
Scots ;  he  did  not  love  the  Puritans ;  which  qua- 
lifications were  allayed  by  another  negative — he 
did  not  much  love  any  body  else ;  but  he  was  fit 
to  keep  the  state  of  it ;  and  his  rank  was  such  that 
no  man  would  decline  the  serving  under  him.'*t 
The  lieutenant-general  was  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  kingdom  and  the 
darling  of  the  soldiery.     The  Earl  of  Holland,  "  a 
man  fitter  for  a  show  than  a  field,"  was  general  of 
the  horse.  The  latter  force  was  estimated  at  3260, 
the  infantry  at  19,614,  without  counting  the  foot 
companies  under  Hamilton,  or  the  two  garrisons 
at  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  and  there  was  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  warlike  stores  and  a  good  train  of 
artillery.     To  the  eye,  all  this  formed  an  imposing 
force,  but  there  was  disaffection  and  contrariety  of 
opinion  at  head-quarters,  and  the  majority  of  the 
men  were  altogether  averse  to  the  war  and  to  the 
system  which  had  produced  it.     On  the  other  side 
the  Scots  were  unanimous,  and  Leslie,  as  a  com- 
mander, was  certainly  superior  to  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish generals.     Having  secured  the  country  behind 
them,  he  boldly  advanced  to  the  Borders,  and  on 
the  30th  of  May  he  took  up  a  position  within  a 
few  miles  of  Charles's  camp.     Thence,  that  the 
English  people  might  have  no  jealousy  of  an  in- 
vasion, he  issued  proclamations,  repeating  that  the 
Scots  had  no  intention  of  doing  harm, — ^had  every 

•  Clarendon.  Hist.  f  Diit. 


wish  to  do  good, — that  they  implored  the  good 
opinion  of  their  brethren  in  England,  and  that,  for 
the  present,  they  would  not  cross  the  frontier  Hue 
of  their  own  country.     At    first,    when  Leslie 
arrived  at  Dunglas,  and  Monroe  at  Kelso,  they 
scarcely  had  between  them  8000  men,  but  they 
were  reinforced  every  day,  the  preachers  being  the 
best  of  recruiting  Serjeants.     They  called  upon 
every  true  Scot,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  coun- 
try, to  seek  the  enemies  of  their  king,  as  well  as 
of  themselves,  the  prelates,  and  papists ;  they  de- 
nounced the  curse  of  Meroz  against  all  who  came 
not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  his  champions. 
They  had   chosen  for  the  motto   on  their  nev 
banners,  "For  Christ's  crown  and  the  Covenant;" 
and  as  Charles  hesitated  and  wavered,  they  were 
allowed  time  to  collect  20,000  men  under  this 
ensign.     Leslie  drilled  them,  and  the  ministers 
preached  to  them,  and  there  was  a  wonderful  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  and  praying,  and  reading  of  scrip- 
ture, particularly  those  chapters  which  detailed 
the  miraculous  victories  of  God's  chosen  people. 
All  this  time  communications,  both  public  and 
secret,  were  carried  on  between  the  two  camps, 
and  several  Scottish  lords  left  the  king,  promising 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  show  the  Cove- 
nanters the  wickedness  of  their  ways.     At  last,  oii 
Monday,  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
"  that  ill-chosen  general  of  the  English  horse," 
crossed  the  Tweed  near  Twisell, — once  famed  for 
a  more    heroic   warfare, —  *    to    fall  upon  the 
division  of  the  Scots  that  lay  at  Kelso.    He  took 
with  him  nearly  all  the  cavalry  and  3000  foot,  but 
he  left  the  infantry  three  milea  behind  him.  When 
he  reached  Maxwellheugh,  a  height  above  Kelso, 
he  perceived  what  he  considered  or  affected  to 
consider  a  very  great  army,  advantageously  posted. 
The    Scots  threw  out  150   horse  and  5000  or 
6000  foot  to  bar  his  farther  progress.    Holland 
thereupon  sent  them  a  trumpet,  commanding  them 
to  retreat,  and  not  cross  the  Borders,  which  they 
had  promised  not  to  do  by  proclamation.    They 
asked  whose  trumpet  this  was?     The  man  said, 
my  Lord  Holland's.     Then,  said  the  Covenanters, 
he  had  better  begone ;  and  so  my  Lord  Holland 
made  his  retreat,  and  waited  upon  his  majesty  to 
give  this  account,  t     In  fact,  during  this  march 
and    counter-march,   the    English    soldiers,  who 
behaved  as  they  had  never  done  before,  scarcely 
drew  a  sword  or  fired  a  musket  or  a  carbine. 
Charles   now  began  to  perceive  that  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of   England  were  not  inclined 
to  invade  Scotland  at  all,  and  a  morning  or  two 
after  he  was  alarmed  for  his  own  camp  by  the 
closer  approach  of  Leslie.     He  then  complained 
bitterly  of  the  rebels  being  allowed  to  march  and 
encamp  within  sight  of  him,  and  he  have  no  notice 
of  it,  till  the  body  of  their  army  gave  the  alarm. 
The  Lord- General  Arundel  blamed  the  scout-mas- 
ter; the  scout-raaster  blamed  the  soldiers  that  were 

•  Soo  the  nccoimt  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  n.3S7.ud 
Scott's  '•  Marmion."  .    „    ,      ^i.  . 

t  Letter  of  ^u  Henry  Vana  (seaior)  to  Hamilton,  in  RttsUvorth 
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sent  out  as  scouts,  and  brought  in  no  intelligence. 
Charles,  in  a  hurry,  threw  up  some  works  to  cover 
his  camp,  intending,  with  the  advice  of  many  of 
his  council,  to  keep  himself  there  upon  the  defen- 
sive ;  but,  already  the  men  were  complaining  that 
the  biscuit  was  mouldy,  and  drinlc  altogether 
wanting ;  that  they  could  get  nothing  out  of  Scot- 
land except  a  few  lambs.  On  the  6th  of  June  a 
Covenant  trumpet,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
arrived  at  the  Royal  camp,  with  a  humble  petition 
to  his  Majesty,  entreating  him  to  appoint  some 
few,  of  the  many  worthy  men  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  to  meet  with  some  few  of  them,  (the 
Scottish  leaders,)  that  they  might  the  better  know 
their  humble  desires,  and  make  known  his  Majes- 
ty's pleasure,  so  that  all  mistakings  might  be 
speedily  removed,  and  the  two  kingdoms  kept  in 
peace  and  happiness.  Before  this,  the  Covenanters 
had  addressed  separate  letters  to  the  three  English 
generals,  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland .  Clarendon 
says,  that  "  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  a  punctual 
man  in  point  of  honour,  received  the  address 
superciliously  enough,  sent  it  to  the  king  without 
returning  any  answer,  or  holding  any  conference, 
or  performing  the  least  ceremony  with  or  towards 
the  messengers."*  But,  according  to  the  same 
narrator  and  to  other  authorities  of  dififerent  parties, 
Arundel,  and,  still  more,  Holland,  gave  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception  to  the  letters  they  received,  and 
forthwith  became  pressing  advocates  for  an  imme- 
diate accommodation  with  the  Covenanters.  To 
Dunfermline's  petition  Charles  at  first  gave  an 
answer,  signed  by  Secretary  Coke :  the  Lords  of 
the  Covenant  returned  it,  humbly  entreating  that 
his  Majesty  would  sign  the  answer  to  their  petition 
with  his  own  hand,  for,  although  they  themselves 
did  not  mistrust  his  Majesty's  word,  signified  to 
them  by  the  Secretary,  yet  the  people  and  army 
would  not  suffer  their  deputies  to  come  without  his 
Majesty's  own  hand  and  warrant.  Charles  then 
signed  tlie  paper,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  the 
deputies  of  the  Covenanters  arrived  at  the  Royal 
camp,  where  they  were  received  in  the  Lord-Gene- 
ral's tent  by  the  English  commissioners  whom 
Charles  had  selected  to  treat  with  them.  The 
Scottish  deputies  were  the  |  Earls  of  Rothes  and 
Dunfermline,  the  Lord  Loudon,  and  Sir  William 
Douglas,  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  to  whom  were  after- 
wards added,  sorely  against  the  King's  inclination, 
the  leading  minister,  Alexander  Henderson,  late 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Johnston,  the  clerk  register;  the  King's 
commissioners  were  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Holland, 
Salisbury,  and  Berkshire,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Coke.  But  when  they  were  ready 
to  begin  their  conference,  Charles  came  unexpect- 
edly among  them,  took  his  seat,  and  told  the 
Scottish  deputies  that  he  was  informed  that  they 
complained  they  could  not  be  heard ;  that,  therefore, 
he  was  now  come  to  hear  what  they  would  say, 
and  to  take  the  negociation  upon  himself.  The 
Earl  of  Rothes,  speidcing  for  the  Covenanters,  said, 
•  uut. 


that  they  only  wished  to  be  secured  in  their  reli- 
gion and  liberty.     Lord  Loudon  began  to  offer  an 
apology  for  their  brisk  manner  of  proceeding,  but 
Charles  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  admit  of  no  excuse  or  apology  for  what 
was  past ;  but  if  they  came  to  implore  for  pardon, 
they  should  set  down  their  desires  in  writing,  and 
in  writing  they  should  receive  his  answer.     In  the 
course  of  the  negociation,  several  attempts  were 
made  at  overreaching  the  Scots,  but  the  Cove- 
nanters, without  any  pretension  to  the  meekness 
of  the  dove,  had  certainly  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent. Hamilton  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  hastened, 
it  is  said,  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  was 
signed  by  Charles,  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  royal  declaration,  in  the  Covenanters' 
camp,  on  the  20th.     The  articles  agreed  upon 
were  few,  and  some  of  them  loosely  expressed. 
The  King,  though  he  could  not  condescend  to 
ratify  and  approve  the  acts  of  what  he  called  the 
pretended  General  Assembly,  was  pleased  to  con- 
firm whatsoever  his  Commissioner  had  granted  and 
promised,  and  to  leave  all  matters  ecclesiastical  to 
be  determined  by  the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  and  all 
matters  civil  by  the  parliament  and  other  inferior 
judicatures.      The  assemblies  of  the  kirk  were 
to  be  kept  once  a  year,  or  as  often  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  general  assembly;  and  for 
settling  the  general  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  it 
was  appointed,  that  a  free  general  assembly  should 
meet  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  and 
that  the  parliament  for  ratifying  what  should  be 
concluded  in  the  said  assembly,  and  for  settling 
such  other  things  as  might  conduce  to  the  peace 
and  good  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  20th  day  of  August,  and  that  therein 
an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  passed.    It  was  agreed 
that  the  troops,  on  both  sides,  should  be  recalled 
and  disbanded;  that  his  Majesty's  castles,  forts, 
ammunitions  of  all  sorts,  and  royal  honours,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  tlie  King,  who,  thereupon,  was 
to  withdraw  his  fleet  and  cruisers,  and  deliver  up 
whatever  Scottish  goods  and  ships,  or  whatever 
else,  had  been  taken  from  them.     The  King  stipu- 
lated that  there  should  be  no  meetings,  treatings, 
consultations,  or  convocations  of  the  lieges,  but 
such  as  were  warranted  by  act  of  Parliament;  and 
he  agreed  to  restore  to  all   his  good  subjects  of 
Scotland  their  liberties,  privileges,  &c.  &c.     Not 
a  word  was  said  by  the  King  touching  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy.     By  his  express  orders  the  term 
bishop  was  never  introduced.     He  still  clung  to 
Laud  and  the  hierarchy ;  and,  as  usual,  he  was 
anxious  to  say  as  httle  as  possible  in  a  pacification, 
which  he  made  with  the  most  unpleasant  of  feel- 
ings, and  which  he  was  fully  determined  to  break 
as  soon  as  possible.    The  Covenanters  more  than 
suspected  his  meaning  and  intentions,  and  both 
parties  openly  betrayed  their  mutual  distrust  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  parchment :  the  two  armies, 
however,  were  disbanded  by  the  24th  of  June, 
when  his  majesty  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town 
of  Berwick.     He  summoned  fourteen  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  Covcnantere  to  attend  him,  but  they  declined 
the  dangerous  honour,  fearing  the  Tower  of 
London.  They  sent  however  the  Earls  of  Lothian, 
Loudon,  and  Montrose,  the  last  of  whom  appears 
to  have  been  lost  to  the  Covenant  and  gained  by  the 
king  from  that  moment.  While  at  Berwick, 
Charles  decided  about  the  high  commissioner  to 
be  sent  into  Scotland  to  open  the  parliament,  &c., 
for  he  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  South, 
where  he  had  left  many  fiery  spirits,  and  Went- 
worth  had  again  warned  him,  after  "so  total  a 
defection  as  had  appeared  in  that  people,"  not  to  go 
to  them  himself ;  or,  to  use  my  lord-deputy's  expres- 
sion, '*  not  to  trust  his  own  sacred  person  among  the 
Scots  over  early,  if  at  all."  It  is  said,  that  his 
majesty  greatly  pressed  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton 
to  go  upon  that  employment  once  more,  and  that 
the  marquess  implored  to  be  excused.  After  the 
affair  of  Dalkeith  and  his  easy  losing  or  surrender- 
ing the  regalia,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  Traquair  should  be  named  commissioner,  yet 
he  was  the  man  appointed  to  succeed  Hamilton, 
and  represent  the  king.  Charles  then  took  post  at 
Berwick,  and  rode  to  London  in  four  days,  arriving 
there  on  the  Ist  of  August. 

Traquair's  instructions  passed  the  seal  on  the 
6th  of  August,  when  he  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  meet  the  general  assembly  at  Edin- 
burgh. That  convocation  opened  on  Ae  12th  of 
August,  every  member  of  it  having  previously 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  support  the  acts  of 
the  late  assembly  at  Glasgow.  Traquair's  instruc- 
tions from  the  King  were  very  artfully  conceived, 
but  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  have 
much  effeet  upon  such  a  body  of  men  as  these 
Covenanters.  Charles  had  written  to  the  dispersed 
and  afflicted  Scottish  bishops,  to  assure  them  that 
it  should  be  his  chief  care  to  establish  their  church 
aright,  and  repair  their  losses,  and  to  advise  them 
to  enter  into  a  formal  protest  against  the  proceed« 
ings  of  this  assembly  and  parliament,  which  he 
promised  "  to  take  into  consideration,  as  a  prince 
sensible  of  his  own  interest  and  honour,  joined 
with  the  equity  of  their  desires."*    But  in  his 

'  *  See  the  king's  letter  "To  our  right  trusty*  and  well-beloved 
oounscllor,  and  reverend  father  in  God,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew*s,"  iu  Rushworth.  The  bishops  had  advised  him  to  put  off  the 
assembly  and  parliament.  Charles  said,  that  he  must  acknowledge 
this  advice  to  be  very  reasonable,  but,  considering  the  present  state 
of  his  afTaim,  and  his  recent  promise  in  the  articles  of  paciflcation, 
he  could  not,  without  ^reat  prejudice  to  his  own  inrerests,  comply 
with  it.  He  told  them  that  he  was  **  rather  necetsUated  to  hold  the 
assembly  and  parliament  at  the  time  and  place  appoiu ted;"  but  he 
had  instructed  Traquair  to  have  a  special  care  of  tlieir  lordships,  and 
thoic  of  the  inferior  clergy  who  had  suffered  for  their  duty  tu  Ood, 
nnd  obedience  to  the  royal  commands.  He  provided  for  the  diflicidty 
of  getting  their  petition  presented.  "It  mav  be  sent,"  says  Charles', 
"  by  any  mean  man,  so  ne  be  trusty,  and  deliver  it  at  his  entering 
into  the  church ;  but  we  would  not  have  it  to  be  either  read  or  argued 
in  this  meeting,  where  nothing  but  partiality  is  to  be  expected,  but 
to  be  represented  to  us  by  him,  the  commissioner."  He  absolutely 
commanded  them,  on  no  aeconnt,  to  think  of  attending  themselves. 
**  In  the  interim,"  he  says,  "  yonr  best  course  will  be  to  remain  in  our 
kingdom  of  England,  till  such  time  as  you  receive  our  ftirther  order. 


where  we  shall  provide  for  yonr  subsistence,  though  not  in  that  mea- 
Min  as  we  could  wish,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  you  shall  not  be  in  want." 
The  bishops,  therefore,  stayed  in  England,  but  as  close  to  ScoUand 


as  possible.  Some  were  in  Berwick,  some.in  Holy  Island,  others  at 
Morpeth,  from  which  places  it  was  easy  to  correspond  with  such  few 
fViends  as  they  had  among  the  Scots.  The  more  fiery  of  tlie  prelates 
had  exclaioied  against  the  paciflcatioQ,  and  thought  it  both  disho- 
nonrable  and  sin?^  in  the  king  not  to  restore  their  order  by  force  of 


anns.  not  reflectiDg  HuX  Charlc 
ofhU  powcr« 


I  had  tried  that  proceai  to  the  utmott 


instructions  to  Traquair,  he  consented  that  episco- 
pacy should  be  utterly  abolished  in  Scotland,  for 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  provided  that  the  act  of 
abolition  should  be  so  conceived  and  worded,  that 
episcopacy  should  not  be  called  a  point  of  popery, 
or  contrary  to  God's  law,  or  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  merely  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  "  And,"  continued  the  King, 
who  was  eager  to  secure  for  himself  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  of  the  church  at  least,  *'  in  case 
episcopacy  be  abolished  at  this  Assembly,  you  are 
to  labour  that  we  may  have  the  power  of  choosing 
of  so  many  ministers  as  may  represent  the  four- 
teen bishops  in  Parliament ;  or,  if  that  cannot  he, 
that  fourteen  others,  whom  we  shall  present,  he 
agreed  to,  with  a  power  to  choose  the  lords  of  the 
Articles."  The  bishops,  or  at  least  seven  of  them, 
signed  a  protest,  and  got  it  presented  to  the  lord 
commissioner  by  a  mean  person,  as  the  king  had 
desired.  They  called  the  „  Covenanters  refractory, 
schismatical,  and  peijured  men,  having  no  office  in 
the  church  of  God,  who  had  filthily  resiled,  and  so 
made  themselves  to  |the  present  and  future  ages 
most  infamous,  &c.  ''  And  this,  our  protestation," 
they  said,  **  we  humbly  desire  may  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  whom  we  do  humbly  supplicate,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  christian  emperors  in 
ancient  time,  to  convene  the  clergy  of  his  whole 
dominions,  for  remedying  of  the  present  schism  and 
division,  unto  whose  judgment;  and  determination 
we  promise  to  submit  ourselves  and  all  our  pro- 
ceedings." It  was  well  that  this  petition  was  not 
to  be  read  in  the  assembly,  but  kept  quiet  hetween 
Traquair,  the  bishops,  and  the  king!  The  Cove- 
nanters, however,  wanted  no  fresh  provocation  to 
go  lustily  to  work.  Without  naming  the  Glasgow 
assembly,  they  adopted  and  confirmed  all  its  acts, 
whether  against  the  bishops,  service-book,  book  of 
penance,  or  high  commission ;  and  all  that  Charles 
thought  it  expedient  to  do  at  the  moment  was  to 
stickle  about  words.  Thus  he  was  very  avene 
that,  in  treating  of  episcopacy,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  words  **  unlawful  and  abjured." 
Traquair,  as  conmiissioner,  gave  the  rojal  assent  to 
the  acts,  and  signed  the  Covenant,  which  was  now 
retained  as  a  legitimate  national  bond,  being  som^ 
what  softened  in  its  tone,  and  made  more  palatable 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  reservations  of  the 
royal  authority.  One  Scottish  bishop,  George 
Graham,  who  called  himself  "  some  time  pretendal 
bishop  of  Orkney,"  abjured  episcopacy ;  and  his 
deed  was  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  general 
assembly,  "  in  eternam  memoriam.^^ 

Having  done  its  work,  and  received  Traquair  s 
promise  that  its  acts  should  be  confirmed  in  parlia- 
ment, the  assembly  was  quietly  dissolved,  and  the 
members  of  it  returned  to  their  homes,  accompanies' 
by  the  applauses  and  blessings  of  the  people,  who 
fondly  fancied  that  they  were  freed  of  bishop  for 
ever,  and  of  the  present  evils  of  war.  But  the  king 
was  all  this  while  preparing  measures  for  a  ncw 
war,  which  he  flattered  himself  would  be  conducted 
with  better  succesB.    The  Covenanten  had  W 
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their  agreement  in  giving  up  the  fortresses ;  they 
had  surrendered  Edinburgh  casUe,  and  twenty 
other  castles;  and  Patrick  Ruthven,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Brentford,  the  new  governor  for  the  king, 
was  getting  artillery,  ammunition,  arms,  and  men 
into  Edinburgh  castle,  and  repairing  the  breaches 
which  time  rather  than  war  had  made.  Charles 
commanded  Traquair  to  take  in  general  the  like  care 
of  all  his  houses  and  forts  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
likewise  to  advertise  all  such  who  were  affected  to 
his  service,  that  they  might  secure  themselves  in 
good  time.  The  Scottish  parliament  met  on 
the  day  appointed,  the  20th  of  August,  and  con- 
sented that  for  that  time  Traquair,  as  commissioner, 
should  name  those  lords  of  articles  that  had  for- 
merly been  named  by  the  bishops ;  but  they  pro- 
tested that  this  should  be  no  precedent  for  the 
future,  and  they  went  on  roundly  to  remove  the 
lords  of  articles  totally,  as  a  body  of  necessity  at  all 
times  subservient  to  the  crown.  Charles  knew 
that  their  project,  if  effected,  would  wholly  eman- 
cipate the  Scottish  parhament  irom  the  shackles 
and  trammels  which  had  been  imposed'upon  it, 
chiefly  by  his  own  father,  and  he  had  declared  that 
he  vrould  never  give  up  his  prerogative  on  this 
point.  Traquair  saw  no  other  means  than  the 
dangerous  one  of  stopping  proceedings!  by  a  proro- 
gation, and,  accordingly,  he  prorogued  parliament 
to  the  14th  of  November.*  The  Covenanters 
protested  against  the  legality  of  any  proroga- 
tion without  consent  of  parliament  (and  in  fact 
the  principle  differed  from  the  English).  They, 
however,  rose  quietly  after  entering  this  pro- 
test, and  sent  up  a  commission,  headed  by  the 
lords  Dunfermline  and  Loudon,  to  wait  upon  the 
king.  When  these  deputies  arrived  at  Whitehall 
they  were  rudely  asked  whether  they  had  any 
warrant  from  the  king's  commissioner;  and,  as 
they  had  none,  they  were  in  disdain  commanded 
home  again  without  audience  or  any  access  to 
majesty.  The  return  of  these  noblemen  to  Scot- 
land was  soon  followed  by  the  summoning  of  Tra« 
quair  to  court.  This  nobleman,  by  royal  instruc- 
tions, had  in  many  respects  been  playing  a  double 
part ;  and,  as  invariably  happens  in  such  cases, 
his  employers  had  become  jealous  and  doubtful  of 
his  real  feelings  and  intention.  But  he  averted 
Charles's  wrath  from  himself  by  producing  a  letter 
secretly  addressed  by  several  lords  of  the  covenant 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  imploring  his  protec- 
tion. This  letter  had  been  written  before  the  late 
pacification  at  Berwick,  and  addressed  ^^Au  Roi." 
It  bore  the  signatures  of  seven  lords;  but  the 
address,  which  in  itself  was  made  matter  of  treason, 
was  in  a  different  hand  from  the  body  of  the  letter, 
and  the  thing  had  never  been  sent,  evidently 
through  the  aversion  of  the  ministers  and  the  mass 

*  The  parliammt  during  !to  ihort  sitting  had  entered  upon  teTeral 
other  anvekome  Bubjectt.  They  h«d  proposed  that  Scottish  titles 
and  paleats  of  peernge  shimld  no  longer  be  given  to  persons  not  in 
actual  possession  of  estates  in  the  country  of  the  yearly  value  of 
10,000  marks;  that  no  proxies  should  be  admitted;  that  every  act 
formerly  passed  in  Ikvour  of  episcopacy  should  be  formally  repealed  % 
and  that  none  but  native  Scotchmen  should  ever  be  eDtrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  Edinborgh,  Doaharton,  and  Stirling  castles. 


of  the  Covenanters.  At  the  same  time  Traquair 
told  the  king  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  with 
the  Scots  except  by  force  or  a  total  compliance ; 
and  having,  as  he  fancied,  furnished  the  king  with 
grounds  for  justifying  such  a  proceeding,  he  re- 
commended him  to  take  up  arms  again  without 
loss  of  time. 

The  Covenanters  desired  permission  to  dispatch 
some  of  their  own  number  for  their  own  vindica- 
tion; and,  when  Charles  granted  their  request, 
they  again  sent  up  the  earls  of  Loudon  and  Dun- 
fermline. Loudon  was  instantly  seized,  and  exa- 
mined touching  the  letter  "  Au  Roi."  The  Scottish 
lord  said  that  it  was  written  before  the  late  agree- 
ment, and  never  sent ;  that,  if  he  had  committed 
any  offence  in  signing  it,  he  ought  to  be  questioned 
for  it  in  Scotland,  and  not  in  England :  nor  would 
he  make  any  other  answer  or  confession,  but,  in- 
sisting upon  the  king's  safe-conduct  which  had 
been  given  to  him  for  this  journey,  he  demanded 
liberty  to  return.  Charles  sent  him  to  the  Tower 
of  London.*    This  effectually  stopped  the  arrival 

*  The  Scottish  lords  resented  the  arrest  of  London,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  he  having  come  as  an  ambassador,  and 
vith  Charles's  safe'conduct.  "There  were  some  ill  instruments.'' 
says  Burnet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  tlie  Dukes  of  Hamilton.  *'  about  the 
king,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  capitally  against  Loudon,  which  is 
believed  went  very  far;  but  the  miirquess  (of  Hamilton)  opposed  this 
vigorously!  assuring  the  king  that,  if  it  were  done,  Scotland  was  for 
ever  lost.  Crawfurd  (the  author  of  '  Ludlow  no  Liar'),  Oldmixoo, 
and  other  writers,  have  asserted  that  Charles  absolutely  sent  an 
order  to  the  Tower  for  the  private  execution  of  Loudon.  The  last* 
named  of  these  authors,  an  over-heated  and  somewhat  prejudiced 
man,  says.—*'  Sir  William  Ualfuur.  governor  of  tlie  Tower  wheu  Lou- 
don was  committed,  some  days  after  received  a  warrant  (torn  the 
king  for  the  beheading  that  lord  the  next  day  within  the  Tower,  for 
fear  of  any  disturbance  if  it  had  been  done  openly  on  the  hilL 
The  lieutenant,  who  was  at  cards  with  Loudon,  changed  coun- 
tenance, and,  holding  up  his  hands  in  amazement,  showed  his  lord- 
ship the  warrant ;  who  said  to  him.  Well,  sir,  you  must  do  your 
duty :  I  only  desire  time  to  make  a  settlement  on  some  younger 
children,  and  that  you  will  let  my  lawyer  come  to  me  for  that  end : 
to  which  Balfonr  consented ;  and  the  lawyer  carried  away  with 
him  a  letter  to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  informing  him  of  the 
matter,  and  telling  him  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  must  answer  it  to 
his  country.  Balfour  followed  the  lawver  to  the  marquess,  whom  they 
could  not  presently  find,  it  being  night;  at  last  they  found  him  at 
Lady  Clayton's,  and  having  delivered  him  the  Lord  Loudon's  letter, 
which  Balfour  further  explained,  tlie  marquess  took  Sir  William  with 
him  to  court,  not  staying  for  his  coach,  and  desired  admittance  about 
a  business  of  very  great  importance  to  his  majestj^.  He  was  told  the 
king  and  queen  were  in  bea,  and  had  given  positive  orders  not  to 
admit  any  one.  The  marquess  in  vain  insisted  on  his  omn  right  as 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the  right  of  the  lieutennut  of 
the  Tower,  especiallv  when  he  had  any  state  prisoner :  uiion  which 
Sir  William  knocked  at  the  king's  bedchamber  door,  which  being 
opened  to  him,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  aud  having  just  meutioncd 
the  warrant,  his  msjesty  stopped  him,  saying, '  It  shall  be  executed.* 
Upon  which  the  marquess  enters,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  humbly  ex- 
TKMtulated  with  the  king  concerning  it.  The  quern  expressed  fireafc 
displeasure  at  his  intrusion  *,  but  the  marquess,  taking  her  up  snort, 
let  her  know  she  was  a  subject  as  well  as  himself ;  and  that  the 
business  he  came  about  was  of  the  highest  concernment  to  his 
majesty,  to  herself*  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  himself  in  particular. 
He  then  spoke  with  great  earnestness  to  the  king,  and  used  all  the 
arguments  he  could  think  of  to  dissuade  him  from  the  execution;  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Sir,  says  he,  if  you  persist  in  this  resolution,  no 
Scotsman  will  ever  draw  a  sword  for  you ;  or.  if  they  would,  who 
should  command  them  ?  The  king  replie'd.  Yourself.  No,  sir,  said  Ha- 
milton, I  dare  never  appear  in  Scotland  afterwards.  The  king,  never- 
theless, swore  twice.  By  God,  Loudon  shall  die.  Then  the  marquess, 
craving  leave  to  speak  one  word  more,  said,  Sir,  I  desire  your  majesty 
to  look  out  for  anotlier  house,  for  within  four-and-twenty  hours  there 
will  not  be  one  stone  of  Whitehall  left  upon  another. »^  This  touched 
the  king  mora  than  all  the  arguments  of  pity,  justice,  or  distant 
danger.  He  called  for  the  warruit,  tore  it,  and  dismissed  tlia  mar- 
quess and  lieutenant  somewhat  sullenly.  'This  incident  being  not  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  insert  it,  and  replied,  I  knew  it.  but  durst  not  tell  it. 
He  owns,  there,  that  the  king  was  advised  to  proceed  capitally 
against  London,  but  Lord  Hamilton  opposed  it.  The  late  Duke 
Hamilton  owned  it  to  be  true  in  the  late  queen's  time,  adding.  I 
will  print  it  if  1  outlive  her.  And  this  story  is  so  well  known  to  all 
the  peopU  of  tha  Srst  quality  In  North  Britain,  that  I  am  not  afraid 
to  conclude  from  thence  there  was  no  passwn  so  strong  in  King 
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of  aiiy  more  Scottish  commissionerB ;  but  it  was 
evident  to  both  parties  that  they  must  again  take 
the  field;  and  the  Covenanters,  by  more  secret 
agents,  concerted  measures  with  the  patriots  and 
the  disaffected  of  all  classes.  Secret  councils  were 
held  in  London,  and  a  coalition  of  all  the  various 
sections  of  the  discontented  was  effected.  There  were 
those  who  favoured  presbyter}',  or  had  suffered 
from  the  high  practices  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
High  Commission  Court,  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
judicatures ;  there  were  the  friends  of  the  men 
who  had  been  scourged,  branded,  and  mutilated ; 
there  were  also  those  who  already  inclined  to  a 
republic;  and  the  earls  of  Essex,  Bedford,  and 
Holland,  the  Lord  Saye,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Pym, 
and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  great  inte- 
rest and  quality,  "  were  deep  in  with  them." 

About  a  month  after  the  king's  return  from 
Berwick  his  authority  had  been  defied,  and  his 
flag  insulted,  by  a  foreign  power,  under  his  own 
guns.  A  great  Spanish  fleet  was  discovered 
beyond  the  Land's  End  by  the  vice-admiral  of 
Holland.  At  the  first  sight  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared like  the  Invincible  Armada  of  1588;  but, 
when  their  ships  were  counted,  there  were  only 
seventy  sail.  The  Dutch  followed  them,  with 
seventeen  good  ships,  into  the  narrow  seas,  keeping 
up  a  heavy  fire,  in  order  not  merely  to  annoy  their 
rear,  but  also  to  give  warning  to  their  high-admiral, 
the  celebrated  Van  Tromp,  who  was  lying  before 
Dunkirk.  Their  signal  was  heard ;  Van  Tromp 
came  up  with  a  few  ships  of  the  largest  size ;  and 
then  the  Dutch,  having  got  the  weather-gage, 
attacked  the  Spaniards  smartly.  Sixteen  Spanish 
ships,  with  4000  land  troops  on  board,  made  the 
coast  of  Flanders ;  the  rest,  under  their  admiral, 
Oquendo,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Downs,  and 
came  to  anchor  near  Dover,  making  sure  of  pro- 

Charle*  the  Pint  u  the  desire  of  arbitranr  power  and  revenge  on 
those  whom  be  took  to  bo  his  enemies."  l*ho  origin  of  this  story  is  a 
memorandum  note  written  by  Dr.  White  Kennet.  then  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  in  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copv  of  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the 
Hamiltons.  Kennet  gives  it  only  as  a  hearsay  from  a  Mr.  F^zier. 
Secretary  of  Chelsea  College,  and  a  friend  of  Burnet's,  who  is  made 
to  sav  that,  in  a  companv  of  several  English  peers,  he  (Prazier) 
heard  one  noble  peer  charge  Burnet  with  having  left  out  seve- 
ral things  for  fear  of  oflending  the  court ;  Burnet,  according 
to  Fratier.  or  Dr.  Kennet*s  report  of  Frazier's  story,  said  he 
could  not  possibly  put  do%v-n  everything  he  had  found  in  the  papers 
commtttefl  to  him  for  the  composition  of  his  Memoirs,  because  some 
things  would  not  bear  telling ;  and  then  he  gave,  as  an  insUnce, 
this  story  about  the  order  for  London's  executwu.  But,  in  this 
account,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  lawver,  the  queen,  the  difficulty 
ofobtaining  admission  into  the  royal  chamber,  and  the  marquess's 
discourse  and  threat  differ  materially.  For.  here.  Hamilton  is  made 
to  say,  "  Well,  then,  if  your  muesty  be  so  determined,  I'll  go  and  get 
ready  to  ride  post  for  Scotland  to-morrow  morning;  for  I  am  sure, 
before  night,  tho  whole  city  will  be  in  an  uproar,  and  they'll  come 
and  pull  your  majesty  out  of  your  palace.  I'll  get  as  fkr  as  I  can, 
and  declare  to  mv  countrymen  that  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  The  kiog 
was  struck  at  this,  and  bid  the  marquess  call  the  lieutenant  again, 
who  coming  back  to  the  bedside,  the  king  said^give  me  the  warrant ; 
and,  taking  it.  tore  it  in  pieces."  Kennet  continues,— "  Hearing  this 
•torv."  says  Mr.  Fratier,  **  with  mine  own  ears,  I  once  related  it  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel ;  and  his  grace 
■aid  that  he  had  often  run  over  the  papers  from  which  Dr.  Burnet 
drew  out  his  materials,  and  he  had  them  now  in  his  custody  in  Soot- 
land,  and  he  well  remembered  that  there  was  such  a  relotion  Uiere 
given,  and  that  he  verily  believed  it  to  be  true."  We  confess  that 
we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  whole  story — the  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient. We  can  believe,  however,  that  ]x)udon,  who  obtained  his 
libertv  by  promising  to  espouse  the  king's  party  in  Scotland,  may 
have  been  threatened  in  the  Tower;  and  even  that  Charles,  who 
maintained  that  no  quality  or  consideration  could  justify  the  letter 
*'  Au  Roi,"  may,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  indignation,  have  thought 
lerioaily  of  prweeding  to  exkrtmitiet. 


tection  while  they  lay  in  *^  the  King  of  England's 
chamber."    Charles,  at  first,  had  not  been  without 
uneasiness  as  to  the  real  destination  of  this  Spanish 
fleet,  thinking  it  might  be  meant  for  Scotland,  or 
for  his  equally  disaffected  subjects  in  Ireland :  he 
sent  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  Oquendo  for  a  sight 
of  his  commission,  and  the  earl  apparently  was 
fully  satisfied  that   there  was  no  evil  intentioa 
towards  his  master,  and  that  the  fleet,  and  the 
troops  embarked  in  it,  were  really  destined  for 
Flanders,  where  the  King  of  Spain  was  still  hard 
pressed  by  the  Dutch.     There  are  several  Yaria- 
tions  in  Uie  story,  nearly  all  tending  to  increase 
the  dishonour  of  the  transaction  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government.     It  is  confidently  said,  for 
example,  that  Charles,  urged  on  by  the  need  of 
money  for  his  Scottish  war,  demanded  from  the 
Spanish  admiral  150,000/.  in  cash  as  the  price 
of    his  protection;  and    that  the   proposal  was 
entertained,  and  an  order  issued  by  the  court 
of  Brussels,  for  payment   of  the  money,  when 
Van  Tromp,  who  had  blockaded  Oquendo,  aod 
who    had    received    so    many    re-inforcements 
that  his  fleet  now  amounted  to  a  hundred  sail, 
interrupted  the  bargain,  and,  disregarding  the 
warning  of  the  English  flag,  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
niards as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the  English  road- 
stead.     Charles's  vice-admiral,  PenningtoOi  the 
man  who  had  been  engaged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  in  the    affair    against  the  Protestant 
Rochellers,  lay  close  at  hand  with  an  inferior,  yet 
still  a  considerable  fleet ;  but  he  offered  no  oppo- 
sition,  apparently    no    remonstrance,  while  the 
Dutch  cannonaded  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with 
fire-ships.     Five  tall  Spanish  ships,  one  of  them 
a  great  galleon,  were  sunk  and  burned ;  twenty 
more  ran  ashore ;  and  the  rest  left  the  profaned 
asylum,  and  put  out  to  sea,  followed  by  Van  Tromp 
and  De  Witt,  who  allowed  only  ten  of  ihera  to 
escape.     So  lasting  was  the  hatred,  so  powerful 
the  tradition,  of  the  Armada,  that  the  English 
people,  though  they  had  no  great  aflection  for  the 
Dutch,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
papists  with  joy  and  exultation.    But  the  king  had 
to  feel  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope  in  losing 
the  money,  and  the  disgrace  and  dishonour  (for 
such  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  Europe)  of  permitting 
the  fleet  of  a  friendly  power  to  be  destroyed  in  bis 
port,  and  in  presence  of  his  own  fleet.    "  If,"  say* 
a  royalist  writer,  who  rather  absurdly  attributes 
the  whole  affair  to  the  treachery  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  then  high-admiral,  **  if  we  had 
been  resolute,  and  strengthened  our  fleet,  as  those 
of  Holland  did  theirs,  that  admiral  would  have 
considered  twice  before  he  had  acted  once ;  and  a 
true-spirited  English  admiral  would  have  reflected 
more  on  his  master's,  his  nation's,  and  his  own 
honour,  than  to  be  so  unconcenied  as  ours  was.'* 
But  every  proceeding  of  government  was  now  a 
failure,  and  every  failure  caused  fierce  dissensions 
among  the  cabinet  ministers  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown :  every  one  laboured  to  exonerate 

*  Sir  Philip  Warwick*«  Mcmotn. 
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himself  at  the  cost  of  hig  comrades.  This  is  one 
of  the  saddest  and  surest  indications  of  a  nation's 
decay.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  pacification  of 
Berwick  was  signed,  all  of  the  English  party  en- 
gaged in  it  were  irritated  and  ashamed ;  and  the 
king  himself,  according  to  Clarendon,  "  was  very 
melancholic,  and  quickly  discerned  that  he  had 
lost  reputation  at  home  and  ahroad ;  and  those 
counsellors  who  had  been  most  faulty,  either  fur 
want  of  courage  or  of  wisdom  (for  at  that  time  few 
of  them  wanted  fidelity),  never  afterwards  reco- 
vered spirit  enough  to  do  their  duty,  but  gave 
themselves  up  to  those  who  had  so  much  over- 
witted  them ;  every  man  shifting  the  fault  from 
himself,  and  finding  some  friends  to  excuse  him. 
And  it  being  yet  necessary  that  so  infamous  a 
matter  should  not  be  covered  with  absolute  oblivion, 
it  fell  to  Secretary  Coke's  turn  (for  whom  nobody 
cared),  who  was  then  near  fourscore  years  of  age, 
to  be  made  the  sacrifice ;  and  upon  pretence  that 
he  had  omitted  the  wTiting  what  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  inserted  somewhat  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  he  was  put  out  of  his  office."*  Old  Coke, 
the  scajiegoat,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
previously  treasurer  of  the  household,  who,  as  Cla- 
rendon, Warwick,  and  other  writers  of  that  party 
maintain,  became  secretary  of  state  through  the 
qiieeu's  too  powerful  influence  and  the  dark  con- 
trivance of  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton. 

During  his  inglorious  campaign,  Charles  was 
in  constant  correspondence  with  Wentworth,  who 
had  given  him  better  advice  than  he  would  take, 
and  who  continued  raising  and  organizing  ten 
thousand  Irish  troops,  for  service  in  Scotland, 
even  after  the  pacification.  Not  long  after  his 
return  from  the  Tweed,  "  as  if  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos  had  been  to  be  consulted,  he  sent  for  his 
great  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland."t  Wentworth 
came,  but  "  instead  of  being  made  a  dictator,  he 
found  himself  but  one  of  a  triumvirate,"  being 
joined  with  Archbishop  Laud  and  Hamilton,  nei- 
ther of  whom  had  lost  one  particle  of  the  king's 
favour  and  confidence.  Although  he  had  not 
come  very  willingly,  apprehending  danger  to 
himself, — and  although  he  was  hampered  by  Ha- 

•  Hist 

t  /Farw/cft.— "  Great  was  the  expectation  of  all  the  Eniliih,  what 
might  be  the  eflt^t  of  hU  coming  over;  irrent  was  the  opinion  which 
nrn  in  ffeneral  had  eonceiveU  of  hi*  ability  and  |iartt:  looking  at 
tiim  a*  tlir  only  hlnffe  upon  which  the  State  was  now  likely  to  turn. 
Hut  rery  different  awl  variouN  wen*  the  conjecturee  of  gentli* men  at 
tiiat  Ume.  in  their  ordinary  diacouraes  (for  [  will  relate  tlie  truth), 
what  OM  tills  f rest  statesman  coukl  make  of  Ids  ability  and  favour. 
Some  (as  they  wislied^  did  seem  to  hope,  whfin  they  considered  his 
first  right  principles,  tnat  whatsoever  no  had  acted  since  his  great- 
ness, was  to  ingratiate  himself  perfectlv  with  the  king  ;  titat,  so  at 
Ust  bv  his  wisdum  and  favour,  he  might  happilv  prevail  both  upon 
the  Wing's  fudgment  and  affection,  and  carry  him  from  those  evil 
eoansrls  which  he  bad  long  been  nurtured  in,  to  such  ways  as  should 
render  him  most  honourable  and  happy ;  tliat  the  earl  was  so  wise 
as  til  understand  what  most  became  a  wise  man.  and  what  would 
make  greatness  beloved  and  permanent.  But  others  durst  not  hofie 
ao  much  from  him.  when  tbey  considered  his  government  in  Ireland, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  man:  they  feared  that  neither  his  virtue 
wn«  great  euoogli  to  venture  his  oan  fortunes,  by  opposing  any  evil 
ruuosf  Is  alMtit  the  king,  nor  his  favour  great  enough  to  prevail  in 
mfTTuling:  that  ho  was  sent  for  only  to  complete  that  bad  work, 
which  others  of  less  brain  than  he  had  Itegun.  Which  he  would 
•ooDcr  venture  to  do,  than  to  make  himseif  the  author  of  a  new  and 
};•  41(1  one;  seeing  it  huth  been  observed  that  few  statesmen  have 
e%vr  oppoa«Mi  princes,  but  rather  seconded  and  assisted  them  in  their 
UmI  iotrUn-iiions."— Afuy.  i'aW.  lliit, 
VOL.  III. 


milton,  the  more  timid  of  his  colleagues,  and  by  the 
queen,  who  could  never  agree  with  him, — Went- 
worth imparted  a  new  vigour  to  the  king's  coun- 
cils: he  recommended  a  loan  among  the  great 
lords  and  officers  of  the  crown,  and  urged  a  war 
with  the  Covenanters,  which  he  was  to  manage, 
and  the  instant  issuing  of  writs  of  ship-money 
to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  With  his  old  confi- 
dence in  his  own  power  of  seducing,  deceiving,  or 
terrifying  a  parliament,  in  a  blind  forgetfulness  of 
the  difference  between  English  parliaments  and 
Irish  parliaments,  he  ventured  to  recommend 
the  calling  of  one.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
in  a  committee,  consisting  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
Bishop  Juzon,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton,  Cottington,  Windebank, 
and  Vane ;  but  the  chief  actors  after  Straft'ord  were 
Laud  and  Hamilton.  Charles,  upon  finding  the 
committee  unanimous,  put  this  significant  ques- 
tion,— "  If  this  parliament  should  prove  as 
untoward  as  some  have  lately  been,  will  you 
then  assist  me  in  such  extraordinary  ways  as  in 
that  extremity  shall  be  thought  fit?"  They  all 
promised  to  assist  him,  and  then  Charles  reluc- 
tantly agreed  that  a  parliament  should  be  called. 
But  Wentworth  thought  it  would  be  well  to  try  an 
Irish  parliament  beforehand;  and  Charles  con- 
sented that  there  should  be  an  Irish  parliament 
also.  To  reward  his  past  services,  and  to  give 
him  additional  weight  and  splendour,  the  king 
now  bestowed  on  him  that  earldom  for  which 
he  had  so  long  been  sighing,  and,  instead  of  lord 
deputy,  named  him  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
On  the  12th  of  January,  1640,  Wentworth  be- 
came Earl  of  Strafford;  on  the  llth  of  March 
he  obtained  from  the  trembling  Irish  parlia- 
ment a  grant  of  four  subsidies,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  two  more,  if  they  should  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  and  by  the  middle  of  April,  in  spite  of  a  dis- 
tressing and  most  painful  malady,  he  was  back  at 
court,  to  show  Charles  how  to  manage  his  English 
House  of  Commons  and  his  Scottish  Covenanters. 
Before  his  arrival,  his  majesty,  sitting  in  council^ 
communicated  the  great  contentment  he  had  re- 
ceived by  the  proceedings  of  his  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  assembled  in  parliament,  and, 
for  their  lordships*  information,  he  made  Secretary 
Windebank  read  the  letters  he  had  newly  received 
from  his  lord-lieutenant  in  council  there,  together 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, touching  the  grant  of  the  four  subsidies 
without  cavils  or  conditions,  the  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  their  loyal  affection  to  his  majesty's 
service  and  person,  and  their  humble  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  great  favours  and  blessings  they 
enjoyed  through  his  majesty's  gracious  and  happy 
government.*  When  Windebank  had  done  read- 
ing, Charles  told  the  lords  of  the  council  that  the 

*  The  king  took  this  course  hy  the  advice  of  Strafford  himself, 
who  appealed  to  the  Irioli  votes  and  letters  as  a  confutation  of  the 
slanderous  arcasations  of  his  rnemies.  that  he  had  become  *'  a  most 
hated  person— indeed,  a  busier  bashaw,  or  anything  that  might  be 
worte  r  and  he  requested  his  master  to  give  all  the  publicity  pos- 
sible to  these  receot  proceedings,  as  an  enoouragement  and  intimi- 
dation lor  England  and  ^^cutlaud. 
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Irish  Upper  House  had  shown  themselves  equally 
exemplary  and  loyal,  and  that  he  hoped  others 
would  follow  these  goud  examples.  Tlieir  lord- 
ships were  filled  with  joy,  and  his  majesty,  hy 
their  advice,  ordered  that  the  letters  from  Ireland 
should  be  entered  in  the  council  register,  to  remain 
there,  as  a  record  to  all  posterity  ;  and  that  copies 
of  the  loyal  Irish  declaration  should  on  no  account 
he  refused  to  any  that  desired  them.  The  privy 
council  and  the  king  proceeded  to  get  ready  all 
things  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Scots,  whatever  the  issue  of  the  parliament 
ahout  to  he  called  in  London  might  prove  to  be  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  letters  directed  to  the 
several  counties,  for  the  providing  of  horses  and 
carts  for  carriage  of  the  train  of  artillery,  and  other 
documents  of  a  like  warlike  nature,  signed  by  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alone.* 

At  last,  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1640^  an 
English  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster. 
The  king  opened  the  session,  with  a  very  brief 
speech,  in  which,  however,  he  admitted  (what 
every  body  knew)  that  nothing  but  necessity  had 
induced  him  to  call  them  together.  Then  Sir 
John  Finch,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
but  now  lord  keeper,  delivered  a  very  long  speech, 
in  which  he  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  Scots  had  grossly  insulted  and 
injured  the  English  nation,  as  well  as  their  sove- 
reign— "  the  most  just,  the  most  pious,  the  most 
gracious  king  that  ever  was,  whose  kingly  resolu- 
tions were  seated  in  the  ark  of  his  sacred  breast.*' 
"  And,"  continued  this  slavish  adulator,  who  even 
at  this  crisis  would  be  preaching  about  the  divine 
right,  and  the  ineffable  majesty  of  kings,  "  it  were 
a  presumption  of  too  high  a  nature  for  any  Uzziah, 
uncalled,  to  touch  it;  yet  his  sacred  majesty  is 
now  pleased  to  lay  by  the  shining  beams  of  ma- 
jesty, as  Phoebus  did  to  Phaeton,  that  the  distance 
between  sovereignty  and  subjection  should  not  bar 
you  of  that  filial  freedom  of  access  to  his  person 
and  councils ;  only  let  us  beware  how,  with  the 
son  of  Clymene,  we  aim  not  at  the  guiding  of  the 
chariot,  as  if  that  were  the  only  testimony  of 
fatherly  affection,  but  let  us  ever  remember,  that, 
though  the  king  sometimes  condescends  to  lay 
by  the  beams  and  rays  of  majesty,  he  never  lays 
by  majesty  itself."  All  that  had  happened  through 
Charles's  persisting  in  not  calling  together,  or 
agreeing  with,  the  representatives  of  his  people, — 
the  extorting  of  money  by  illegal  means,  the  tor- 
turing of  the  subject,  the  disgraces  sustained  by 
the  national  arms  at  home  and  abroad,  the  flames 
in  Scotland,  which  had  almost  severed  the  two 
kingdoms. — ^was  so  glaring,  that  it  required  all  the 
audacity  of  a  Finch  to  make  the  king's  disuse  of 
parliaments  a  subject  of  panegyric,  and  that  to  a 
parliament  itself.  The  bronze-faced  lord  keeper 
told  them  that,  in  former  times,  indeed,  they  had 
been  advised  with  for  the  preventing  and  diverting 
of  foreign  and  domestic  dangers;  "but  herein," 

•  There  are  wTeral  orderc,  flttor  to  he  isined  by  a  qaartc*r-maiter 
or  a  commbMry-gcaeral  thaa  by  a  bishop,  thas  signed  by  L.aQd. 


said  he,  "  his  majesty's  great  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence hath  for  many  years  eased  you  of  that 
trouble ;  his  majesty  having  all  the  while  not  ouly 
seen  and  prevented  our  danger,  but  kept  up  the 
honour  and  splendour  of  the  English  crown,  of 
which  at  this  day  we  find  the  happy  expe* 
rience.  Almighty  Grod  having  vouchsidfed  ^uch 
success  to  his  majesty's  counsels,  that  our  fleece 
was  dry,  when  it  rained  blood  in  all  the  neighbour 
states."  Everything,  he  maintained,  had  gone  on 
happily  and  gloriously  until  some  men  of  Belial 
had  blown  the  trumpet  in  Scotland,  and  induced  a 
rebellious  multitude  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Ijord*8  anointed,  their  rightful  prince,  and  most  un- 
doubted sovereign.  He  related  the  events  of  last 
summer's  campaign,  telling  them  that  his  majesty 
had  entered  into  a  pacification  with  the  Scots,  not 
through  fear  or  weakness,  but  out  of  his  piety  and 
clemency ;  that,  however,  it  had  since  been  found 
by  numerous  acts,  that  that  stiff-necked  people,  in 
signing  the  treaty,  had  but  prevaricated  with  it, 
in  order  to  divert  the  storm  which  hung  over  their 
heads ;  that  it  had  come  to  his  majesty's  certain 
knowledge  that  they  had  addressed  themselves  to 
foreign  states,  and  treated  with  them  to  deliver 
themselves  up  to  their  protection  and  power. 
Nothing,  therefore,  was  left,  but  to  reduce  these 
sons  of  Belial  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms;  and 
to  that  end  an  army  had  been  raised,  the  charge  of 
which  would  be  heavy,  and  therefore  his  majesty 
did  now  at  this  time  call  this  parliament,  the 
second  means,  under  God's  blessing,  to  avert  the 
calamities  threatened  to  all  his  kingdoms,  by  the 
mutinous  behaviour  of  the  Scots.  "  Tfm  summer," 
said  Finch,  "  must  not  be  lost  like  the  last,  nor 
any  minute  of  time  unbestowed  to  reduce  those  of 
Scotland;  lest  by  our  delay  they  gain  time  to 
conclude  their  treaties  with  foreign  states.  His 
majesty,  therefore,  desires  and  expects  that  you 
will  for  awhile  lay  aside  all  other  subjects  and  de- 
bates, and  that  you  will  pass  an  act  for  such  and 
so  many  subsidies,  as  in  your  hearty  affection  to 
him,  and  your  common  good,  you  shall  think  fit 

and  convenient Such  is  the  straitne>s 

of  time,  that  unless  the  subsidies  be  forlhwiih 
passed,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  put  in  order 
such  things  as  must  be  prepared  before  so  great  an 
army  can  take  the  field ;  and,  indeed,  had" not  his 
majesty,  upon  the  credit  of  his  servants,  and  seai- 
rity  out  of  his  own  estate,  taken  up  and  issued 
between  300,000/.  and  400,000/.,  it  had  not  been 
possible  for  his  majesty  to  have  provided  those 
things  to  Ijegin  with,  which  were  necessary  for  ^ 
great  an  enterprise."  He  went  on  to  tell  them, 
*'  that,  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  question  and  dis- 
pute touching  his  majesty's  taking  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  his  majesty  had  commanded  him  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  taken  it  only  de  factor  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  former  kings ;"  but  of 
the  odious  ship-money  neither  lord  keeper  nor 
king  said  a  single  word.  Finch  concluded  by  tell- 
ing them  that  they  must  pass  a  bill,  granting  ton- 
nage and  poundage  from  the  commencement  of  bis 
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majesty's  reign,  vote  the  subsidies  insUmier,  and 
accept  his  majesty's  promise,  who  was  most 
graciously  pleased  to  give  them  his  royal  word, 
that  afterwards  he  would  allow  them  time  to  consi- 
der of  such  petitions  as  they  might  conceive  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  assuring  diem 
that  his  majesty  would  go  along  with  them  in  re- 
dressing just  grievances,  like  a  just,  a  pious,  and 
^cious  king,  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  such 
a  happy  conclusion  of  this  parliament,  that  it 
might  be  the  cause  of  his  meetmg  many  more  par- 
liaments. The  king  himself  then  produced  the 
leUer  of  the  Scottish  lords  to  the  French  king,  and 
said,  *'  My  Lords,  you  shall  see  he  hath  spoken 
nothing  hyperbolically,  nor  nothing  but  what  I 
shall  make  good  one  way  or  other.  And  because 
he  did  mention  a  letter,  by  which  my  subjects 
in  Scotland  did  seek  to  draw  in  foreign  power  for 
aid,  here  is  ^he  original  letter,  which  I  shall  com- 
mand him  to  read  unto  you.  And  because  it  may 
touch  a  neighbour  of  mine,  whom  I  will  say  no- 
thing of  but  that  which  is  just, — God  forbid  I 
should ;  for  my  part  I  think  it  was  never  accepted 
of  by  him :  indeed  it  was  a  letter  to  the  French 
king,  but  I  know  not  that  ever  he  had  it ;  for,  by 
chance^  I  intercepted  it  as  it  was  going  unto  him, 
and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  understand  me  right 
in/Ao/."  Charles  then  delivered  the  letter  to 
Finch,  who  observed,  "  The  superscription  of  the 
letter  is  this, — *Au  Roi.'  For  the  nature  of 
this  superscription,  it  is  well  known  to  all  that 
know  the  style  of  France  that  it  is  never  written 
by  any  Frenchman  to  any  but  their  own  king,  and 
therefore,  being  directed  *  Au  Roi,'  it  is  to  their 
own  king,  for  so  in  effect  they  do  by  that  super- 
scription acknowledge."  He  then  read  the  letter 
as  translated  into  English  from  the  original  French, 
which  ran  thus ; — ^"  Sir — Your  majesty  being  the 
refuge  and  sanctuary  of  afflicted  princes  and  states, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Colvil,  by  him  to  represent  unto  yoiur  majesty 
the  candour  and  ingenuity  as  well  of  our  actions 
and  proceedings  as  of  our  intentions,  which  we 
desire  should  be  engraven  and  written  to  the 
whole  world,  with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  well  as 
to  your  majesty.  We  most  humbly  beseech  you, 
therefore,  to  give  faith  and  credit  to  him,  and  all 
he  shall  say  on  our  part  concerning  us  and  our 
affairs,  being  most  assured  of  an  assistance  equal 
to  your  accustomed  clemency  heretofore,  and  so 
often  showed  to  this  nation,  which  will  not  yield  to 
any  other  whatsoever  the  glory  to  be  eternally  your 
majesty's  most  humble,  obedient,  and  affectionate 
servants.  (Signed)  Rothes,  Montrose,  Leslie,  Marr, 
Montgomery,  Loudon,  Forester.''*    Then  the  king 

*  BesM^  thU  letter,  it  is  ponible  that  Charlc*  knew,  at  least  in 
]Mrt,the  other  negociations  between  the  Covenaoteri  and  the  French 
court.  Lord  Hailea  (Menoriala)  ha*  pubUihed  a  letter  from  General 
Leslie  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes  to  the  French  kiu^,  and  also  instructions 
Itom  the  Corenanters  in  ScoUand  to  their  messenger  ti*  Louis.  The 
l«tter,  it  appears,  was  not  sent,  because  the  rest  of  the  Covenanting 
leaders  refused  to  sign  or  sanction  it.  There  are  si^versl  striking 
passages  in  the  instmeUons,  but  nothing  very  treasonable.  The 
meisenger  was  instructed  to  assure  the  French  court,  that  their  in* 
tentiotts  were  no  ways  against  monarchical  government.— that  they 
wers  most  loyally  disposed  towards  his  ncrMi  mi^esty  King 


added,  **  Of  these  gentlemen,  who  have  set  their 
hands  to  this  letter,  here  is  one,  and  I  believe  you 
would  think  it  very  strange  if  I  should  not  lay  him 
fast;  and  therefore  I  have  signed  a  warrant  to  lay 
him  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  My  lords,  I 
think  (but  that  I  will  not  say  positively,  because 
I  will  not  say  anything  here  but  what  I  am  sure 
of )  I  have  the  gentleman  that  should  have  carried 
the  letter  fast  enough ;  but  I  know  not,  I  may  be 
mistaken." 

When  the  king  had  thus  spoken,  the  lord 
keeper  dismissed  the  Commons  to  their  own  House, 
there  to  make  choice  of  their  Speaker.  In  the 
Lower  House  were  many  of  the  patriots,  or,  as 
the  king  had  styled  them,  **  the  vipers,"  that  had  so 
disturbed  his  equanimity  in  the  last  parliament; 
but  one  of  the  greatest  and  highest-minded  was 
not  there.  Of  those  who  had  been  cast  into  prison, 
all  had  been  liberated  upon  bail,  after  a  detention 
of  about  eighteen  months,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  bold  and  eloquent  Sir  John  Eliot,  the 
man  whom  Charles  most  hated  or  feared.  When 
he  had  lain  four  years  in  the  Tower,  the  patriot's 
health  began  to  decline  rapidly,  and  his  friends 
prevailed  upon  him  to  petition  the  king.  "Sir," 
said  Eliot,  "your  judges  have  committed  me  to 
prison  here  in  your  Tower  of  London,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  I  am  fallen  into  a 
dangerous  disease.  I  humbly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty you  will  command  your  judges  to  set  me  at 
liberty,  that,  for  recovery  of  my  health,  I  may  take 
some  fresh  air,"  &c.  To  this  petition,  which  was 
presented  by  the  hand  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  Charles's  only  answer  was, — "  It  is  not 
humble  enough."  Then  Eliot  sent  another  petition 
by  his  own  son,  expressing  his  hearty  sorrow  for 
having  displeased  his  majesty,  and  humbly  be- 
seeching him  once  again  to  command  the  judges 
to  set  him  at  liberty ;  and  when  he  had  recovered 
his  health  he  might  return  back  to  his  prison, 
there  to  undergo  such  punishment  as  Grod  had 
allotted  him.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  took 
offence  at  his  sending  the  petition  by  another  hand 
than  his,  which,  by  right  of  office,  delivered  all 
petitions  of  his  prisoners ;  but  the  high  functionary 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  humble  himself  before 
his  majesty,  acknowledging  his  fault,  he  would 
deliver  another  petition  for  him.  Sir  John,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  friendly  advice,  told  him  that 

Charles,  whose  person  and  authority  they  would  maintain  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  "  Seeing,"  said  the  Covenanters,"  that  we  have 
many  times  supnlicuted  his  majesty  and  Iiavo  not  prevailed,  there- 
fore we  entreat  tno  king  of  France  to  intercede  and  mrdiate  with  our 
sovereiKD  to  lay  down  his  arms,  intended  and  raised  a;:ainst  us,  and 
to  sulTer  this  his  ancient  and  native  kingdom  to  enjoy  her  religion 
and  liberties;  .  .  .  the  true  state  of  the  Question  lietwixt  the  king 
and  this  kirk  and  kingdom  being,  whether  this  shall  continue  a  free 
kirk  and  kingdom,  to  be  ruled  by  the  laws  of  both,  or  now,  in  the 
absence  of  our  sovereiKU  from  us,  whether  we  shnll  in  effect,  con* 
trury  to  both,  be  enslaved  to  the  passions  of  a  foreign  prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  supporters,  whom  he  sends  here  to 
govern  by  their  will  and  pleasure ;  and  whether  this  ancient  kingdom 
shall  be  like  a  ronquored  pro%ince,  as  Ireland  uuder  subjectiun  of 
Knyland.  to  receive  what  laws,  civil  or  eccle!»iastical,  in  religion  or 
policy,  they  please  to  preacribe,  and  when,  upon  onr  refusal  of 
this  slavery,  a  foreign  army  threatens  and  invades  us,  whether  the 
whole  body  of  a  kirk  and  kin|{dom  shall  lay  down  their  necks  to  the 
sword,  or  th«ir  consciences  to  the  >oke,  or  cast  up  a  buckler  of  de- 
fence." 
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his  spirits  had  grown  feeble  and  faint, — that  when 
he  recovered  his  former  vigour  he  might  think 
about  it.  Cottington,  Wentworth  and  others  ex- 
ulted over  the  intelligence  that  Sir  John  was  very 
like  to  die, — and  die  he  did,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1632 !  But 
Charles's  revenge  was  not  satisfied  by  mournful 
decay,  a  perishing  by  inches,  nor  by  death 
itself.  One  of  his  victim's  sons  petitioned  his 
majesty  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  permit  the 
body  of  their  father  to  be  carried  into  Cornwall, 
there  to  be  buried,  in  his  native  soil,  among  his 
ancestors.  Charles  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  peti- 
tion, "  Let  Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  that  parish  where  he  died ;"  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  thrust  into  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
Tower  church.*  Sir  Edward  Coke  had  gone  to  his 
grave  about  two  years  after  Eliot,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  having  effaced  the  recollection  of  his 
early  career  by  his  manly  struggles  on  the  patriotic 
side.  He  also,  in  a  manner,  had  been  persecuted 
to  the  death.  When  he  was  lying  on  his  death- 
bed, Secretary  Windebank  went  with  an  order  of 
council  to  search  his  house  for  seditious  papers, 
and  carried  off  his  Commentary  on  Lyttleton,  an 
autobiography,  and  many  other  manuscripts,  among 
which  was  his  will.  None  of  these  papers  were 
restored  till  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1641,  made 
an  order  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  his  heir ; 
and  then  several  of  them,  with  his  last  will,  were 
missing,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  It  has 
been  said  and  proved  that,  on  the  whole,  this 
present  House  of  Commons  was  well  disposed 
towards  the  king's  service,  and  as  little  influenced 
by  their  many  wrongs  as  any  man  of  ordinary 
judgment  could  expect;  yet  there  were  undoubtedly 
many  faithful,  affectionate,  and  bold  hearts  that 
burned  and  flamed  with  the  memory  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  Eliot.  And  foremost  among  these  was  his 
bosom  friend  Hampden,  who  had  taken  his  seat 
for  the  town  of  Buckingham.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  other  old  members  were  Denzil 
Hollis,  Maynard,  Oliver  St.  John,  Pym,  Strode, 
Corriton,  Hayman,  Haselrig,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  now  sat  for  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

The  Commons  chose  for  their  Speaker  Mr. 
Serjeant  Glanvil,  who  was  presented  to  his 
majesty  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  made  a  very  humble  and  pedantic 
speech,  talking  about  the  learned  age  wherein 
they  lived,  the  most  peaceful  and  flourishing  go- 
vernment, and  the  House  of  Commons  being  not 
merely  the  representative  body,  but  the  abstracted 
quintessence  of  the  whole  commonalty  of  this  noble 
i^m  of  England.  Charles  was  silent,  but  my 
Lord  Keeper  Finch  told  Glanvil  that  his  speech 
was  fiiU  of  flowers  of  wit,  of  flowers  of  eloquence, 
and  flowers  of  judgment,  and  that  his  majesty  had 
listened  to  it  with  a  gracious  ear  and  a  princely 
attention.  This  was  a  curious  prelude  to  the  loud 
music  that  followed.     The  Commons,  who  knew 

•Hurl.    MSS.~For«teT'«  Llrei    of    Britith    Stateimcn.  —  Lord 
Nugeut's  Momoiials  of  Hampden. 


what  the  king's  word  was  worth,  resolved  not  to 
take  it,  or  to  depart  from  their  old  practice  of 
making  the  redress,  or  at  least  the  discussion,  of 
grievances  precede  their  votes  of  supply.  They 
took  up  the  questions  of  religion,  privileges  of 
parliament,  abuse  of  justice,  and  the  infringement 
of  the  common  liberties  of  the  land,  and,  as  for- 
merly, they  settled  committees  for  examining  these 
high  matters.  Some  of  them  had  suggested  the 
petitioning  of  parliament  against  the  impost  of 
ship-money;  several  petitions  from  the  counties 
were  consequently  received,  and  the  practice  of  peti- 
tioning, a  progress  in  constitutional  liberty,  began 
to  be  common.  Arthur  Capel  delivered  in  the  first 
petition,  which  was  from  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Hertford,  complaining  of  ship-money, 
monopolies,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  &c.  The  first  who  stood  up  boldly 
to  speak  upon  it  was  Harbottle  Grimston.  "  In 
these  great  cases  of  danger,"  said  Grimston,  '*  we 
ought  to  do  like  skilful  physicians,  that  are  not 
led  in  their  judgments  so  much  by  outward  ex- 
pressions of  a  disease  as  by  the  inward  symptoms 
and  causes  of  it.  .  .  .  The  case  is  this, — the  char- 
ter of  our  liberties,  called  Magna  Charta^  was 
granted  unto  us  by  King  John,  which  was  but  a 
renovation  and  restitution  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
this  kingdom.  This  charter  was  afterwards,  in  the 
succession  of  several  ages,  confirmed  unto  us  above 
thirty  several  times ;  and  in  tlie  third  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign  that  now  is,  we  had  more  than  a 
confirmation  of  it,  for  we  had  an  act  declaratory 
passed ;  and  then,  to  put  it  out  of  all  question  and 
dispute  for  the  future,  his  majesty,  by  his  gracious 
answer,  Soit  droit  fait  comme  est  desire^  invested  it 
with  the  title  of  Petition  of  Right.  What  ex- 
positions contrary  to  that  law  of  right  have  some 
men  given  to  the  undermining  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subjects  with  new  invented  subtle  distinctions, 
and  assuming  to  themselves  a  power  (I  know  not 
where  they  had  it),  out  of  parliament,  to  super*- 
sede,  annihilate,  and  make  void  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom !  The  commonwealth  hath  been  miser- 
ably torn  and  massacred,  and  all  property  and 
liberty  shaken,  the  church  distracted,  the  gospel 
and  professors  of  it  persecuted,  and  the  whole  nation 
overrun  with  swarms  of  projecting  canker-worms 
and  caterpillars,  the  worst  of  all  the  Egyptian 
plagues."  Harbottle  Grimston  was  followed  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  who  congratulated  the 
House  on  their  being  called  together : — "  We  are 
here,*'  he  said,  '*  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  our 
king.  Parliaments  have  of  late  days  become  un- 
fortunate ;  it  is  our  duty,  by  our  good  temper  and 
carriage,  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient  lustre. 
...  A  parliament  is  the  bed  of  reconciliation 
between  king  and  people,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  for 
us  to  lay  aside  all  exasperations,  and  carry  our- 
selves with  humility.*'  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  though  firm  and  decided,  their  whole 
tone  and  carriage  was  humble  and  respectful. 
"  Princes,"  continued  Rudyard,  "are  and  will  be 
as  jealous  of  their  prerogative  as  the  people  of 
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their  liberties,  though  both  are  then  best  when 
kept  within  their  several  bounds.  Levying  of 
money  without  consent  of  the  people  is  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  the  subject,  and  so  will  be  the  scarcity 
of  the  king's  revenues,  unless  they  be  supplied. 
But  before  the  ending  of  this  parliament  (the 
untimely  breaking  whereof  would  be  the  breaking 
of  us)  I  doubt  not  but  his  majesty's  revenue  may 
be  so  settled  that  he  may  live  plentifully  at  home 
and  abroad.  ...  In  former  parliaments  the  car- 
riage of  some  hath  been  so  haughty  as  though 
parliaments  would  last  always,  and  the  carriage  of 
others  as  if  there  would  be  never  any  again ;  and 
therefore  «  moderation,  if  we  love  ourselves,  is 
requisite.  .  .  .  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  If  it  were  for  my  life,  I  would  desire  nothing 
more  than  that  we  proceed  with  moderation,  that 
80  we  may  have  many  happy  parliaments,  and  that 
no  dismal  events  may  happen  to  any ;  for  when 
parliaments  are  gone,  we  are  lost.'*  The  House 
on  the  following  day  (April  I7th)  fell  again  upon 
the  subject  of  grievances  in  general,  in  consequence 
of  petitions  brought  in  by  the  members  for  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  other  counties ;  and  upon  that  day 
the  learned  and  laborious  Pym  delivered  a  speech 
of  extraordinary  length  and  still  more  extraordi- 
nary ability.  "The  first  of  grievances,"  said 
he,  "  are  those  which,  during  this  interval  of 
eleven  years,  have  been  directed  against  the  hberties 
and  privil^es  of  parliament.  .  .  I  will  show  that 
the  permission  of  them  is  as  prejudicial  to  his 
majesty  as  to  the  commonwealth.  I  will  show 
what  way  they  may  be  remedied,  and  in  all  th^se 
I  shall  take  care  to  maintain  the  great  prerogative 
of  royalty,  which  is,  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  And  throughout  his  discourse,  he  steadily 
kept  the  line  which  separates  the  king  from  his 
ministers,  urging  the  responsibility  of  the  latter. 
On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  many  members  spoke, 
and  the  house  voted  that  the  proceedings  remain- 
ing upon  record  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  against  Sir  John  Eliot,  Mr.  Hollis, 
and  the  other  imprisoned  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1628  should  be  sent  for  and  referred  to  a 
committee.  They  also  ordered  that  the  records  in 
the  case  of  ship-money,  which  concerned  Mr. 
Hampden,  should  be  brought  into  the  House.  On 
Monday  the  20th,  after  examining  the  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Finch  in  the  last  parliament,  they  re- 
solved that  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the 
Speaker  not  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  House ; 
and  that  it  appeared  the  Speaker,  Finch,  did 
adjourn  the  House  by  command  of  the  king,  with- 
out consent  of  the  House,  which  also  was  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  presented  to 
his  majesty.  The  very  next  day  Charles,  irritated 
as  much  as  ever  with  the  most  moderate  mention 
of  the  word  grievance,  summoned  both  Houses 
l)efore  him  in  the  Banqueting  Hall.  He  did  not 
speak  himself,  but  stood  by,  while  my  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  schooled  the  Commons.  Finch  told  them 
that  they  ought  to  remember  the  causes  of  calling 
this  parliament,  which  were  for  obtaining  of  assist- 


ance and  supplies  of  money ;  that  such  and  so 
great  were  his  majesty's  necessities  that  if  they  did 
not  vote  the  supplies  speedily  they  might  as  well 
not  vote  them  at  all.*  "  When  you  have  voted," 
said  he, "  his  majesty  will  give  you  scope  and  liberty 
to  present  your  just  grievances,  and  then  he  will 
hear  them,  with  a  gracious  ear."  He  paused ;  and 
then  adverted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  irritating 
question  of  ship-money.  "  Herein,"  said  he,  "  his 
majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  declare  thus  much 
unto  you :  first,  his  majesty  never  had  it  in  his  royal 
heart  to  make  an  annual  revenue  of  it,  nor  ever 
had  a  thought  to  make  the  least  benefit  or  profit  of 
it ;  but  whatsoever  he  did  or  intended  in  it,  was 
for  the  common  good  of  you  all ;  for  the  honour, 
glory,  and  splendour  of  this  nation ;  and  that  every 
one  of  us  should  be  made  sharers  and  partakers  in 
the  benefits,  fruits,  and  successes  of  it,  of  which 
otherwise  you  would  have  felt  the  woes.  He  hath 
been  so  far  from  making  the  least  benefit  of  it, 
that  he  hath  expended  great  sums  of  money  out  of 
his  own  coffers,  to  work  with  to  those  necessary 
ends  I  have  named  unto  you.  The  accompts  of 
such  monies  so  received  have  been  brought  to  the 
council- table,  the  monies  delivered  to  Sir  William 
Russell,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  by  them 
all  it  may  appear,  whether  there  hath  been  a  ful- 
ness and  clearness  of  truth  in  the  disbursements 
thereof,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom." 
He  said  that  his  majesty  was  once  resolved  not 
to  send  out  shipping-writs  this  year,  but  he  was 
forced  to  do  it  for  their  good  and  for  his  own 
honour,  it  being  necessary  for  him  to  reduce  his 
disaffected  subjects  of  Scotland,  and  to  guard 
against  neighbouring  princes,  who  were  all  pre- 
paring great  fleets.  '^  Another  reason,  "  said  he, 
•*  for  shipping-writs  this  year,  is,  that  those  of 
Algiers  are  grown  to  that  insolency,  that  they  are 
provided  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  ships,  and  have 
taken  divers  English  ones,  particularly  one  called 
the  Rebecca  of  London  (well  known  to  the  mer- 
chants upon  the  Exchange),  taken  upon  the  coast 
of  Spain,  worth  at  the  least  260,000/. ;  and  there- 
fore the  writs  having  gone  out  upon  those  weighty 
reasons  before  it  was  possible  the  parliament 
could  give  any  supply  to  provide  for  those  things^ 
his  majesty  cannot  this  year  forbear  it:  but  he 
doth  expect  your  concurrence  in  the  levying  of  it 
for  the  future."  Once  more  the  lord  keeper  re- 
commended to  their  admiration,  and  their  imita- 
tion, the  conduct  of  Wentworth's  brow-beaten 
Irish  parliaments.  "  Of  all  his  kingdoms,"  said 
he,  ''  this  of  England  ought  to  be  the  nearest  and 
dearest  unto  the  king;  yet  for  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  the  last  parliament  before  this,  the  very 
second  day  of  the  parliament  they  gave  him  six 
subsidies;  they  relied  upon  his  gracious  word, 
and  the  success  was,  that  before  the  end  of  that 
parliament  they  had  all  they  did  desire  granted. 
(The  truth  being,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
that  as  soon  as  the  money  was  voted,  Wentworth 

*  "  For."  Mill  the  lord  keeper,  "  the  army  in  now  marching,  anA 
dolh  stand  his  majesty  in  at  least  100,000/.  a-month." 
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and  Charles  broke  all  their  promises,  and  refused 
to  entertain  the  question  of  grievances.)*  This 
last  parliament  there,  it  is  well  known  unto  you 
all,  what  a  cheerful  supply  they  have  given  unto 
his  majesty,  for  their  hearts  went  with  it ;  and  let 
it  not  be  apprehended  that  subsidies  there  are  of 
small  value ;  there  is  not  a  subsidy  that  is  granted 
but  is  worth  50,000/.  or  60,000/.  at  the  least  :t 
consider  that  kingdom  how  small  proportion  it 
holdeth  with  this  of  England ;  and  you  will  find, 
that  it  is  as  considerable  a  gift  as  hadi  been  given 
in  many  years.  It  hath  wrought  this  effect — ^that 
certainly  his  majesty  will  make  it  apparent  to  all 
the  world,  what  a  good  construction,  and  how 
graciously  he  doth  esteem  and  interpret  this  act  of 
theirs."t 

But  the  Commons  would  not  be  cajoled ;  and, 
on  the  following  day,  when  Finch's  speech  in 
the  Banqueting  House  came  to  be  discussed, 
Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  of  many  succeeding  parliaments, 
eloquently  claimed  precedence  of  grievances  over 
supplies.  "  l-iook  back,"  said  Waller,  "  upon  the 
best  parliaments,  and  still  you  shall  find  that 
the  last  acts  passed  are  for  the  gifts  of  subsidies 
on  the  people's  part,  and  general  pardons  on  the 
king's  part :  even  the  wisest  kings  have  first  ac- 
quainteid  their  parliaments  with  their  designs,  and 
the  reasons  thereof;  and  then  demanded  the  assist- 
ance, both  of  their  counsels  and  purses  ....  Nor 
shall  we  ever  discharge  the  trust  of  those  that  sent 
us  hither,  or  make  them  believe  that  they  contri- 
bute to  their  own  defence  and  safety,  unless  his 
majesty  be  pleased  first  to  restore  them  to  the  pro- 
priety in  their  own  goods  and  lawful  liberties, 
whereof  they  esteem  themselves  now  out  of  posses- 
sion. One  need  not  tell  you  that  the  propriety 
,of  goods  is  the  mother  of  courage,  and  the  nurse 
of  iudustry ;  it  makes  us  valiant  in  war,  and  good 
husbands  in  peace.  The  experience  I  have  of 
former  parliaments,  and  my  present  observation  of 
the  care  the  country  has  had  to  choose  persons  of 
worth  and  courage,  make  me  think  this  House, 
like  the  Spartans,  whose  forward  valour  required 
some  softer  music  to  allay  and  quiet  their  spirits, 
too  much  moved  with  the  sound  of  martial  instru- 
ments. 'Tis  not  the  fear  of  imprisonment,  or  (if 
need  be)  of  death  itself,  that  can  keep  a  true-hearted 
Englishman  from  the  care  to  leave  this  part  of  his 
inheritance  as  entire  to  posterity,  as  he  received  it 
from  his  ancestors."  Waller  said,  that  the  person 
of  no  king  was  ever  more  beloved,  and  yet  no 
people  were  ever  less  satisfied  with  the  present  ways 
of  levying  money ;  that  neither  the  admiration  of 
his  majesty's  natural  inclination  to  justice  and 
clemency,  nor  the  pretended  consent  of  the  judges, 
could  make  them  willingly  submit  to  this  late  tax 
of  ship-money ;  that  his  majesty^s  wants  were  not 
so  great,  but  that  they  might  find  means  to  supply 

*  See  Ante.  pp.  169  aod  170. 

f  NotwithtfUnding  this  bold  assertion,  it  may  be  doubted  if  an 
Irish  subsidy  was  usually  worth  more  thou  the  tenth  part  of  the 
■um  here  memknieU. 

;  Purl,  llisl.— Rushwoith. 


him,  nor  their  desires  so  unreasonable,  but  that  his 
majesty  might  satisfy  them ;  that  experience  ought 
to  teach  his  majesty  how  little  that  money  pros- 
pered that  was  gotten  without  the  concurrent  good- 
will of  his  people ;  that  never  had  more  money 
been  taken  from  the  subject,  yet  never  more  want 
in  the  Exchequer;  that  though  the  king  had 
gotten  litde,  the  subjects  had  lost  all.  "  But," 
continued  the  orator,  **  his  majesty  shall  hear 
the  truth  from  us,  and  we  shall  make  appear  the 
errors  of  divines,  who  would  persuade  us  that  a 
monarch  must  be  absolute,  and  that  he  may  do  all 

things  ad  libitum I  am  sorry  these 

men  take  no  more  care  to  gain  our  belief  of  those 
things  which  they  tell  us  for  our  soul's  health, 
while  we  kno.w  them  so  manifestly  in  the  wrong  in 
that  which  concerns  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  England.  But  they  gain  prefer- 
ment, and  then  it  is  no  matter  though  they  neither 
believe  themselves,  nor  are  believed  by  others. 
But  since  they  are  so  ready  to  let  loose  the  con- 
sciences of  their  kings,  we  are  the  more  carefully 
to  provide  for  our  protection  against  this  pulpit 
law,  by  declaring  and  reinforcing  the  municipal 
laws  of  this  kingdom ."  This  discourse,  in  the  keen 
feeling  of  Charles  and  Laud,  must  have  made  the 
crown  and  mitre  totter  on  their  heads.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Commons  sent  up  to  desire  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Lords ;  but  their  messengers  found 
the  door  of  the  Lords  closed  against  them.  On 
the  following  day  the  Lords  sent  a  message  to  ex- 
cuse their  refused,  upon  the  grounds  of  having  had 
weighty  business  on  hand,  and  his  majesty  present 
among  them.  In  fact,  Charles  had  gone  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  taken  them  by  surprise,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  interfere  about  the  monies ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Commons  had  sent  to  re- 
quest the  conference  at  the  moment  they  did,  in 
order  to  show  that  they  were  aware  of  this  visit 
On  Saturday  the  Lords  desired  a  conference  with 
the  Commons,  and,  on  the  Monday  following, 
Mr.  Herbert,  the  queen's  solicitor-general,  re- 
ported the  matter  of  the  conference,  which  was 
mainly  about  the  quickening  speech  which  the 
king  had  delivered  during  his  sudden  visit  to  the 
Lords.  This  speech  was  a  studied  laudation  of 
the  Peers,  and  an  angry  rebuke  of  the  Commons. 
Charles  gave  the  Lords  to  understand  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  affairs  would  bear  no  delay ;  that  he 
must  have  the  subsidies ;  that  he  thought  that,  in 
civility  and  good  manners,  it  was  fit  for  him  to  be 
trusted  first ;  that  the  Commons'  considering  tlieir 
grievances  before  his  wants  was  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse ;  that  the  war  was  begun ;  that 
the  men  of  Scotland  had  pitched  their  tents  at 
Dunse,  and  threatened  an  invasion  in  Northum- 
berland, having  already  taken  prisoners  some  Eng- 
lish troopers.  Then  followed  the  old  promises 
and  assurances  about  religion,  tonnage  and  poimd- 
age,  and  ship-money.  And  now  the  Lords  told  the 
Commons,  that,  having  the  word  of  a  kuig — and, 
as  some  of  their  lordships  were  pleased  to  say,  not 
only  of  a  king,  but  a  gentleman-^they  would  no 
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more  be  guilty  of  diBtrusting  him,  than  they  would 
be  capable  of  the  highest  undutifulness  towards 
him.  And*  upon  all  these  considerations,  though 
their  lordships  would  not  meddle  with  matters  of 
subsidy,  which  belonged  properly  and  naturally  to 
the  Commons, — no,  not  so  much  as  to  give  advice 
herein, — yet,  being  members  of  one  body,  subjects 
of  the  same  king,  and  equally  concerned  in  the 
nation's  safety,  in  their  duty  to  his  majesty,  and 
in  their  natural  love  to  their  country,  themselves, 
and  their  posterity,  they  had  declared  and  voted 
in  their  own  House  that  they  held  it  most  neces- 
sary and  fit  that  the  matter  of  supply  should 
have  precedence  of  every  other  matter  or  consider- 
ation whatsoever.  The  Commons,  after  long  de- 
bate, resolved,  that  herein  the  Lords  had  violated 
the  privileges  of  their  House ;  and  they  immedi- 
ately referred  the  matter  to  a  committee,  which 
declared  that  the  Lords'  voting  about  supplies  was 
a  most  grievous  breach  of  privilege.*  They  then 
demanded  another  conference,  and  having  ob- 
tained it,  they  insisted,  not  only  that  the  Lords 
should  never  meddle  with  matter  of  supplies,  but 
also  that  they  should  not  take  notice  of  anything 
debated  by  the  Commons,  until  they  themselves 
should  declare  the  same  to  their  Lordships — a 
rule,  they  said,  which  the  Commons  would  always 
observe  with  their  Lordships'  proceedings.  The 
Lonls  protested,  not  without  signs  of  fear,  that 
they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  invading  any  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons;  but  the  court 
soon  determined  again  to  put  the  Upper  House  in 
a  false  position. 

Upon  Thursday,  the  30th  of  April,  the  Lower 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  grand  committee  con- 
cerning ship-money,  upon  a  full  report  made  of  that 
business  by  Mr.  Maynard ;  and  the  records  where 
the  judges'  opinions  were  entered  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  for.  In  the  very  midst  of  this  debate — and 
of  course  expressly  to  stop  it — the  Lords  sent  to 
demand  another  conference.  The  majority  of  the 
members  seemed  unwilling  to  be  diverted  from 
the  debate ;  and  upon  a  cQvision,  in  a  very  full 
house,  251  voted  against,  and  148  for  a  present 
conference.  This  division  showed  the  temper  of 
the  House,  and  the  relative  strength  of  parties. 

*  "  Though  the  pArliament  had  not  latc  above  six  or  seven  da^s, 
and  had  managed  aU  their  debates,  and  their  whole  behaviour,  with 
wonderful  order  and  sobriety,  the  court  wa«  inpatient  that  no  ad- 
Tanre  was  yet  made  towards  a  supply :  which  was  foreseen  wouid 
take  up  rooeh  time,  whensoever  they  went  about  it,  though  never  so 
cordially:  and  therefore  they  prevailed  with  the  House  of  Peers, 
vhtch  u-ai  more  entirgly  at  the  king^i  disposal^  that  they  would  de- 
mand a  conference  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  propose 
to  them,  by  way  of  advice,  that  they  would  begin  with  giving  the 
kin^  a  supply,  in  regard  of  the  urgency  and  even  necessit]^  of  his 
aflairs.  and  afterwards  proceed  upon  the  grievances,  or  anything  else 
at  thev  thought  fit;  and  the  House  of  Peers  accord injfly  did  give 
their  advice  to  this  purpose  at  a  conference.  This  conference  m  as  no 
sooner  reported  in  tne  House  of  Commons,  than  their  whole  temper 
seemed  to  be  shaken.  It  was  the  undoubted  fundamental  privilege 
of  the  (Commons  in  parliament*  that  all  supplies  should  have  their 
rise  atitl  beginning  from  them  ;  this  had  never  been  infringed  or 
violated,  or  »o  much  as  questioned  in  the  worst  times ;  and  that  now, 
after  so  long  iniermisaion  of  parliaments,  that  all  privile^^es  mi|$ht  be 
forgotten,  the  House  of  Peers  should  begin  with  an  action  their  an- 
enttan  never  attempted,  administered  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  of 
somewhat  else  that  was  Intended ;  and  so,  with  an  unanimous  con- 
•eiit.  tbc>y  declared  it  to  be  so  high  a  breach  of  privilege,  that  they 
could  not  proceed  upon  any  other  matter  until  they  first  received 
satisfacttoa  and  T«»afatioD  from  tba  Houm  of  Pews.**— C/arouton, 


The  conference  was  put  off  till  the  morrow,  and 
they  proceeded  with  the  grand  business  of  ship- 
money.     On  the  following  day  the  Lord  Keeper 
Finch,  at  the  conference,  told  the  Commons  again 
that  their  Lordships  well  knew  and  infinitely  re- 
spected the  privileges  of  their  House ;  that  they 
had  only  stepped  forward  out  of  affection  to  his 
majesty,  and  consideration  of  the  great  evils  and 
calamities  that  were  hanging  over  their  heads  ; 
that  his  majesty,  on  his  late  visit  to  their  Lordships* 
House,  had  taken  notice  of  somewhat  that  had 
been  voted  in  the   Commons'  House  concerning 
religion,    property,    and    liberty  of   parliament, 
whereby  his  majesty  considered  the  matter  of  his 
supplies  set  aside,  which  he  had  so  often  desired 
might  have  precedence ;  that  his  majesty  had  then 
expressed  his  royal  intentions  about  ship-money, 
which  he  found  so  much  stood  upon ;  and  had 
desired  their  Lordships,  as  persons  nearest  to  him 
in  honour,  and  most  concerned  in  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  to  use  their  counsel  and 
persuasion  to  incline  the  Commons  to  give  him  a 
speedy  answe^  and  resolution  in  the  matter  of 
supply.     Finch  then  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  Lords  were  bound  to  gratify  the  king,  and  that 
their  voting  the  precedency  of  supply  was  no  in- 
fringement of  the  Commons'  privilege.     "  Their 
advice  therein,"  said  he,  "  they  do  not,  nor  ever 
did,  hold  derogatory  to  yours,  or  exceeding  the 
privileges  of  their  own  House ;  for,  as  you  fre- 
quently impart  your  grievances  to  them,  so  it  is 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  they  should  communi- 
cate their  fears  and  foresights  of  dangers  to  you, 
their  lordships  being  a  body  that  moveth  in  an  orb 
nearer  unto  the  royal  throne  than  you  do,  and 
thereby  the  likelier  to  communicate  m  the  coun- 
cils and  secrets  of  state ;  and,  for  their  persons  and 
fortunes,    at    least  as  considerable  in  point  of 
danger."     The  whole  of  this  speech  had  a  most 
mischievous  effect,  and,  notwithstanding  its  dis- 
claimers, the  Commons  suspected  that  all  their 
other  privileges  were  to  be  swallowed  up,  and 
they  made  wholly  subservient  to  the  peers.*   More 
resolute  than  ever  in  their  purpose  of  not  voting 
the  money  till  they  had  obtained  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and  even  a  formal  reparation  from  the 
lords,  they  continued  in  committee.    On  Saturday, 
the  2nd  of  May,  Charles  sent  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
now  secretary  of  state  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the 
household,  to  tell  them  that  the  danger  of  the 
nation  would  be  greatly  increased  if  more  time 
were  lost ;  that  he  had  received  no  answer  at  all 
from  them,  though  he  had  already  told  the  House 
that  delay  would  be  as  destructive  as  a  denial ; 
that  he  once  more  desired  an  immediate  answer 
concerning   his   supplies,  he  being  resolved,  on 
his  part,  to  make  good  all  his  promises  made  by 
himself  or  by  the  lord  keeper.   The  House  debated 
upon  this  message  till  the  then  unusually  late  hour 
of  six  in  the  evening,  but  came  to  no  resolution. 
Secretary  Vane,  Clarendon  says,  treacherously,  and 
without  the  king's  orders  (which  is  very  impro" 
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bable^  and  seems  to  be  disproved  by  attending  cir^ 
cumstances).  assured  the  Commons  that  the  king 
would  accept  of  nothing  less  from  them  than  an 
immediate  granting  of  twelve  subsidies.  Many  of 
the  members  observed  that,  if  they  were  thus  to 
purchase  a  release  from  an  imposition  very  unjustly 
laid  upon  the  kingdom,  they  should  in  a  manner 
confess  it  had  been  a  just  tax.  Some  said  that 
twelve  subsidies  would  be  more  than  the  whole 
stock  in  money  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to,  and 
founded  their  opposition  on  the  exorbitance  of  the 
demand.  As  to  the  king's  constant  assertions 
about  the  great  danger  of  the  nation,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
believed  them — there  were  many  who  looked  to 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  as  their  best  friends. 
These  men  had  represented,  both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  it,  that  the  English  people  had  no 
reason  to  pay  for  a  war  which  was  never  caused  or 
desired  by  them,  and  that  the  people  would  un- 
doubtedly pay  with  more  willingness  as  many 
subsidies  to  prevent  that  unhappy  war.  *'  Among 
all  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
spoke  to  that  purpose,  the  Lord  George  Digby, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (a  -young  nobleman  of 
extraordinary  abilities),  was  eminent  for  a  speech 
there,  wherein  complaining  that  the  House  was 
required  to  give  present  answer  concerning  sup- 
plies to  the  king,  to  engage  himself  in  a  war,  and 
that  a  civil  war ;  for,  said  he,  so  I  must  needs  call 
it,  seeing  we  are  of  the  same  religion  and  under 
the  same  king."* 

The  day  after  the  delivery  of  Vane's  first  mes- 
sage was  a  Sunday,  but  on  Monday  (the  4th  of 
May)  the  king  sent  Sir  Henry  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  second  message,  which  was  deli- 
vered in  these  words : — *'  Whereas,  upon  Saturday 
last,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  send  a  message  to 
this  House  desiring  you  to  give  a  present  answer 
concerning  his  supply  ;  to  which,  as  yet,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  had  no  other  answer  but  that,  upon  this 
day,  you  will  again  take  it  into  further  consider- 
ation :  therefore  his  majesty,  the  better  to  facilitate 
your  resolutions  this  day,  hath  thought  fit  to  let 
you  know  that,  of  his  grace  and  favour,  he  is 
pleased  (upon  your  granting  twelve  subsidies  to 
be  presently  passed,  and  to  be  paid  in  three  years, 
with  a  proviso  that  it  shall  not  determine  the  ses- 
sions), not  only  for  the  present  to  forbear  the 
further  levying  of  any  ship-money,  but  will  also 
give  way  to  the  utter  abolishing  of  it  by  any  course 
that  yourselves  shall  like  best.  And  for  your 
grievances  his  majesty  will  (according  to  his  royal 
promise)  give  you  as  much  time  as  may  be  now, 
and  the  next  Michaelmas;  and  he  expects  a  pre- 
sent and  positive  answer  upon  which  he  may  rely, 
his  affairs  being  in  such  a  condition  as  can  endure 
no  longer  delay." 

The  Commons  went  again  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  consider  his  majesty's  mes- 
sages ;  and  the  serjeant  was  sent  to  the  several 
bars  in  Westminster  Hall  to  summon  the  absent 

•  May,  Hi«t.  of  the  Pari. 


members  to  come  in  to  the  service  of  the  House. 
But  though  they  spent  the  whole  day  till  six  at 
night  in  busy  debate,  they  came  to  no  resolutioo, 
and  separated  with  desiring  Sir  Henry  Vane  to 
acquaint  his  majesty  that  they  would  resume  the 
question  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
On  that  morning,  at  an  earlier  hour  &an  eight, 
the  king,  for  very  obvious  p^irposes,  sent  Secretary 
Windebank  to  the  House  of  Serjeant  Glanvil,  the 
Speaker,  who  lived  in  Chancery-lane,  with  a  com- 
mand to  bring  him  to  Whitehall.  The  Commons 
met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  were  alarmed  at  the 
non-appearance  of  their  Speaker ;  and,  while  they 
were  discoursing  with  one  another,  James  Max- 
well, gentleman  usher,  came  with  the  black  rod  tu 
let  them  know  that  his  majesty  was  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  expected  their  coming  thither. 
Charles,  in  efi'ect,  by  the  advice  of  Laud  aud  of 
all  his  council,  with  the  exception  of  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Holland,  had  resolved 
upon  an  immediate  dissolution ;  for  Vane  and  the 
Solicitor  General  Herbert,  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, had  told  him  that  the  Commons,  if  permitted 
to  sit  again,  would  pass  such  a  vote  against  ship- 
money  as  would  blast  not  only  that  revenue  (we 
should  have  thought  it  had  been  blasted  enough 
already),  but  also  other  branches  of  the  king's 
receipts.*  Left  without  their  Speaker,  whom 
Charles,  no  doubt  to  Glanvil's  own  satisfactiuiif 
had  made  fast  in  the  palace,  tlie  Commons  could 
neither  vote  nor  protest  as  a  House ;  and  so  they 
rose  quietly,  and  followed  black  rod  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  When  they  appeared  at  the  bar, 
Charles  pronounced  their  sentence  of  dissolution 
in  a  speech  of  some  length.  As  on  a  former  oo 
casion,  he  praised  the  Upper  House  at  the  expense 
of  the  Lower  one,  telling  the  lords  that  it  was 
neither  their  fault  nor  his  that  this  parliament  had 
not  come  to  a  happy  end ;  and,  praising  their  Lord- 
ships' willing  ear  and  great  affection,  he  bade  them 
remember  the  commands  he  had  given  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  parliament,  and  then  complained  of  the 
Commons  not  taking  his  promises  in  exchange  for 
instant  subsidies.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  **  that  they 
have  insisted  very  much  on  grievances :  I  will  not 
say  but  there  may  be  some,  though  I  will  confi- 
dently affirm  that  there  are  not  by  many  degrees 
so  many  as  the  public  voice  doth  make  tliem. 
Wherefore  I  desire  you  to  take  notice,  now  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  that  out  of  parliament  I  shall 
be  as  ready  (if  not  more  willing)  to  hear  and 
redress  any  such  grievances  as  in  parliament. 
This  time,  however,  he  did  not  call  the  opposi^*^" 
"  vipers."  "  I  will  not,"  he  said,  "  lay  this  fault 
on  the  whole  House  of  Commons ;  I  will  not  judge 
so  uncharitably  of  those  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
I  take  to  be  loyal  and  well-affected  subjects ;  but 
it  hath  been  the  malicious  cunning  of  some  fe^ 

•  CUTendon,  Hist  The  noble  historian  ad«i*.— '*  Wh*t  folio*'"'} 
in  the  next  parHumcnt.  within  lest  than  a  year,  made  it  believKl  t/u 
Sir  Henry  Vane  acted  that  part  mAlieiousIy,  and  to  briog  all  «"  « 
confuiiun;  lie  being  known  to  have  an  implacable  batroJ  a<jaiu»t  w 
Earl  of  Strailor.U  Lieutenant  of  irelauU,  whose  dcslractiau  wis  lU'" 
niton  the  anTiL" 
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seditiously  affected  men  that  hath  been  the  cause 
of  this  misunderstanding."  He  then  thanked  the 
Lords  for  the  care  they  had  had  of  his  honour  and 
affairs ;  desired  them  to  go  on  and  assist  him  in 
the  maintaining  of  his  government  and  that  regal 
power  that  was  truly  his ;  and  he  concluded  with 
saying,  "As  for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  that 
they  now  so  much  startle  at,  know,  my  lords,  that 
no  king  in  the  world  shall  be  more  careful  in  the 
propriety  of  their  goods,  liberty  of  their  persons, 
and  true  religion,  than  I  shall.  And  now,  my 
lord  keeper,  do  as  I  have  commanded  you."  Then 
Finch  stood  up,\and  added,  "  My  lords,  and  you, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
king's  majesty  doth  dissolve  this  parliament." 
This,  the  last  dissolution  which  Charles  was  to 
make,  took  place  on  the  5th  of  May,  1640.  Even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  king's  friends  he  had  committed 
a  most  lamentable  mistake.  According  to  Claren- 
don, **  there  could  not  a  greater  damp  have  seized 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  whole  nation  than  this  dis- 
solution caused,  and  men  had  much  of  the  misery 
in  view  which  shortly  after  fell  out  It  could 
never  be  hoped  that  more  sober  and  dispassionate 
men*  would  ever  meet  together  in  that  place,  or 
fewer  who  brought  ill  purposes  with  them ;  nor 
could  any  man  imagine  what  offence  they  had  given 
which  put  the  king  upon  that  resolution."  But,  in 
truth,  though  it  suited  Clarendon,  in  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  course,  to  profess  this 
wonderful  ignorance,  the  offence  given  by  parlia- 
ment was  as  clear  at  the  time  when  it  happened  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day.  The  Commons,  who  held 
ship-money  to  be  the  great  crime  of  Charles's 
administration,  and  the  judgment  against  Mr. 
Hampden  the  infamy  of  those  who  pronounced  it, 
were  resolute  that  the  tax  should  be  annihilated, 
the  judgment  formally  reversed,  and  the  judges 
brought  to  punishment;  that  that  right  of  taxation, 
which  had  been  claimed  as  an  absolute  prerogative 
so  inherent  in  the  crown  that  no  act  of  parliament 
could  take  it  away,  should  be  blasted  for  once  and 
for  ever,  to  the  confusion  of  king,  court  divines, 
and  court  lawyers ;  and  Charles  was  a  prince  to 
peril  his  crown  rather  than  submit  to  these  things. 
But,  besides,  there  was  ground  of  offence  enough 
in  the  Commons  persisting  in  pressing  the  ques- 
tions of  grievance  before  supply,  in  their  refusing 
to  take  the  king's  tarnished  word  for  their  monies ; 
and  this,  in  effect,  was  the  grand  cause  of  quarrel 
from  the  first  of  his  parliaments  to  the  last. 

Clarendon  tells  us  that,  within  an  hour  after  the 
dissolving  of  this  parliament,  he  met  Mr.  St.  John, 
"  who  had  naturally  a  great  cloud  in  his  face,  and 
very  seldom  was  known  to  smile,"  but  who  then 
had  a  most  cheerful  aspect,  and,  seeing  him  me- 
lancholy, asked  what  troubled  him.  Clarendon, 
then    Mr.  Hyde,  answered,  that  the  same  that 

*  Mr.  Hallam  has  ihomi  that  all  the  principal  men  who  hendeil 
the  popular  party  in  the  long  parliament  were  members  of  this— that 
the  dlnt*rence  waa  not  so  much  in  the  men  as  in  the  times;  the  bad 
administration,  and  bad  success  of  1640,  as  well  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  short  parliament,  havinff  greatly  agj^rarated  the  public  discon- 
tents in  the  iniertral  that  elapsed  between  the  dissolving  of  this  and 
the  summoning  of  tha  nest  parliamcot,— Camf.  tftlft 
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troubled  him,  he  believed,  troubled  most  good 
men ;  that,  in  such  a  time  of  confusion,  so  wise  a 
parliament,  which  alone  could  have  found  remedy 
for  it,  was  so  unseasonably  dismissed.  The  other 
answered,  with  a  little  warmtli,  that  all  was  well, 
and  that  it  must  be  worse  before  it  could  be  better. 
But  if  his  enemies  rejoiced  and  his  friends  grieved 
at  the  measure,  Charles  himself  either  felt  no 
regret  or  concealed  it.  He  put  forth  a  De- 
claration to  all  his  loving  subjects  of  the  causes 
which  moved  him  to  dissolve  the  last  parliament, 
in  which  he  charged  the  Commons  with  venting 
their  own  malice  and  disaffection  to  the  state,  in- 
stead of  using  dutiful  expressions  towards  his 
person  and  government;  with  their  subtle  and 
malignant  courses,  intending  nothing  less  than  to 
bring  all  government  and  magistracy  into  con- 
tempt, and  all  this,  in  spite  of  his  own  piety  and 
goodness ;  with  presuming  to  interfere  in  acts  of 
his  government  and  council,  taking  upon  them- 
selves to  be  guiders  and  directors  in  all  matters 
both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical ;  and,  ''  as  if  kings 
were  bound  to  give  an  account  of  their  royal  ac- 
tions, and  of  their  manner  of  government  to  their 
subjects  assembled  in  parliament,''  in  a  very  au- 
dacious and  insolent  way,  censuring  the  present 
government,  traducing  his  majesty's  administra- 
tion of  justice,  rendering  his  ofQcers  and  mi- 
nisters of  state  odious  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
and  not  only  this  but  his  majesty's  very  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  so  just,  so  gracious,  that 
never  was  the  like  in  this  or  any  other  nation ; 
with  having  delayed  the  supplies  in  spite  of  all  his 
promises,  and  introducing  a  way  of  bargaining  and 
contracting  with  the  king,  as  if  nothing  ought  to 
be  given  him  by  them  but  what  he  should  buy  and 
purchase  of  them,  either  by  quitting  somewhat  of 
his  royal  prerogative,  or  by  diminishing  and  lessen- 
ing his  revenues ; — which  courses  of  theirs  were 
repugnant  to  the  duty  of  subjects,  unfit  for  his 
majesty  in  honour  to  permit  and  suffer,  and 
hazardous  and  dishonourable  to  the  kingdom,  as  all 
men  might  easily  judge.*  And,  as  if  the  uncon- 
stitutional practice  of  imprisoning  members  for 
words  spoken  in  the  House  had  not  made  bad 
blood  enough, — as  if  the  case  of  Sir  John  Eliot 
had  been  forgotten  by  the  nation  and  those  bosom 
friends  who  were  morally  strengthened  by  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Tower, — Charles  committed 
several  members  the  very  day  after  the  dissolution. 
Mr.  Bellasis  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  sent  to 
the  Fleet  Prison  by  a  warrant  signed  by  Laud, 
Strafford,  Hamilton,  Windebank,  Goring,  and  six- 
teen other  ministers  or  members  of  the  council. 
The  only  offence  alleged  against  them  was  their 
speeches.  Mr.  John  Crew,  afterwards  Lord  Crew, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  warrant  signed 
by  Laud,  Strafford,  Windebank,  Goring,  and  six 
other  members  of  the  council.  His  offence  was 
the  not  discovering  or  delivering  up  certain  peti- 
tions, papers,  and  complaints  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  parliament,  being  in  the  chair  of  the  com- 

•  PafI.  Hist.— Kushworth. 
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mittee  for  the  redress  of  religious  grievances  •  The 
house  of  the  Lord  Brooke  was  searched  for  papers, 
and  his  study  and  cahinets  were  broken  open. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Laud 
had  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  and  this 
body  continued  to  sit  in  spite  of  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  which  was  considered  very  illegal.f 
Nor  would  Laud,  and  those  who  acted  under  him 
in  this  assembly,  be  warned  by  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  the  spirit  shown  by  the  dissolved  parlia- 
ment :  oppressors  to  the  last,  they  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  new  constitutions,  which  were  all  shattered 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  They 
ordered  that  every  clergyman  should  instruct  his 
parishioners  once  a-quarter  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  the  damnable  sin  of  resistance  to  au- 
thority. They  added  canons  charged  with  ex- 
aggerated intolerance  against  Catholics,  Socinians, 
and  Separatists.  By  their  sixth  canon  of  this 
year,  1640,  they  required  that  every  cl^gyman 
and  graduate  in  the  universities  should  take  an 
oath  that  all  things  necessary  for  salvation  were 
contained  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  distinguished  from  Pres- 
byterianism  and  Papistry.  This  oath  was  "  to  be 
taken  heartily  and  willingly,"  and  yet  those  that 
refused  it  were  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ment. They  further  required  all  clergymen  to 
swear  not  to  consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  dea- 
cons, &c.,  as  it  was  by  law  estabhshed,  and  by 
right  ought  to  stand.  From  Northamptonshire, 
Kent,  Devonshire,  and  other  counties,  spirited 
petitions  and  exceptions  were  sent  up  against  these 
canons ;  the  nation  was  in  a  ferment ;  but  Charles 
obtained  from  the  gratitude  of  Laud  and  his  clergy 
in  convocation  a  grant  of  six  subsidies,  each  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  which  money  was  ex- 
pressly destined  for  the  scourging  of  the  stiflF- 
necked  Scots,  and  the  uprooting  of  Presbyterian- 
ism .{  But  this  was  not  money  enough  for  such 
great  undertakings,  and  Charles  "  fell  roundly  to 
find  out  all  expedients  for  the  raising  of  more."§ 
Fresh  collections  were  made  by  means  of  the 
queen  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  among  the  Roman 
Catholics;  writs  of  ship-money  were  issued  in 
greater  numbers  and  enforced  with  more  severity 
than  ever,  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  landed 
property  being  almost  daily  Star-chambered  on 
this  account;  great  loans  were  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  city  of  London,  for  which  purpose 
the  names  of  the  richest  citizens  were,  by  royal 
command,  returned  to  the  council-board ;  and,  all 
these  extraordinary  ways  being  insufficient,  others 
were  made  use  of,  of  a  nature  more  unusual. 
Bullion  was  seized  in  the  Tower,  bags  of  pepper 
upon  the  Exchange,  and  sold  at  an  under  rate. 
A  consultation  was  held  about  coining  400,000/.  of 
base  money;  but  here  the  merchants  and  other 
intelligent  men  stepped  in  to  show  the  great  in- 

•  May.— Rusbwortb. 

t  May.    It  was  contrary  to  ancient  usage  at  least 

t  Rasbworth.— May^Hirdwicke  State  Papers— Nabion." 

»  Clarendon,  HUU 


conveniences  and  perils  which  always  attended  a 
depreciation  of  the  coinage,  and  Charles  for  once 
listened  to  good  advice  and  held  his  hind,  not- 
withstanding the  precedent  quoted  by  his  council* 
Goods  were  bought  on  long  ciedit  and  sold  at  a 
loss  for  ready  money ;  large  aums  were  laised  in 
the  counties  where  troops  were  quartered  for  the 
northern  wars  by  actual  violence,  or  horaeB,  caita, 
provisions,  and  forage  were  taken  from  the  people 
at  the  sword's  point.  Whenever  any  one  stepped 
forward  to  represent  these  doings  to  his  most 
sacred  majesty,  he  was  set  down  as  a  foe  to  mo- 
narchy,— as  one  bent  upon  bringing  all  government 
into  contempt  by  exposing  its  officers  and  instru- 
ments. The  mayor  and  sheriff  of  London  weie 
dragged  into  the  Star  Chamber  for  slackness  in 
levying  ship-money;  and  Strafford  observed, that 
things  would  never  go  right  till  a  few  fat  London 
aldermen  were  hanged.  Four  aldermen,  Soames, 
Atkins,  Rainton,  and  Geere,  were  committed  by 
warrant  of  the  privy-council,  because,  being  sum- 
moned before  the  boiurd, — ^his  majes^  present  in 
council,— they  had  refused  to  set  down  the  names 
of  such  persons  within  their  several  and  respective 
wards,  who,  in  their  opinions,  were  able  to  lend 
his  majesty  money  for  Uie  safeguard  and  defence 
of  the  realm,  &c.  The  efifect  of  this  *'  setting  in 
motion  all  the  wheels  of  the  prerogative"!  ^" 
inevitable.  "  It  is  impossible,"  wrote  a  nohk 
lord  to  his  fnend,  **  that  things  can  long  contiDue 
in  the  condition  they  are  now  in:  so  general  a 
defection  in  this  kingdom  hath  not  been  inavn  in 
the  memory  of  any  ."J  And  it  is  generslly  admitted 
that  it  was  now  that  the  discontented  English  diev 
closer  their  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  Coye- 
nanters,  and  that  many  of  the  king's  own  officers, 
and  some  of  his  ministers,  concerted  measures  with 
Loudon,  and  Leslie,  and  other  Scottish  leaden. 
Laud's  friend.  Pierce,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
had  called  this  Scottish  war  "  helium  Epiicopale" 
(a  war  for  Episcopacy),  and  such  the  English 
people  were  disposed  to  consider  it.  Indeed  hy 
this  time  they  had  set  down  the  primate  and  his 
bishops  as  the  main  cause  of  all  their  misfortuDes; 
and  Laud's  robes  and  sleeves — ^perhaps  his  life- 
were  in  danger  from  the  popular  fury.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  a  libel,  or  paper, 
was  posted  up  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  inviting  the 
London  apprentices,  who  were  rather  prone  to 
mischief,  to  rise  and  sack  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
of  Lambeth.  The  invitation  was  accepted, and,  on 
the  night  of  the  llth  of  May,  a  mob,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  apprentices  and  youths,  fell  upon 
the  said  palace.  But  Laud  had  had  time  to  gar- 
rison and  fortify  his  residence ;  the  rioters  vere 
not  very  numerous,  and  he  "  had  no  harm/  § 

•rOwen  Elisabeth  had  debated  the  coinage  duriDg  her  If '"J"*"; 
Sir  Thomai.  Koe.  or  Rowe,  made  an  ejujcllrnt  siieeeh  brfow  t^'!*"** 

SrivycouncU  on  the  dan«er  and  absurdity  of  debaaing  the  WIP»J2 
:u»hworth  givet  it  at  length.    "  Experience  ha»  taught  m.  » 
SlrTPhomaa,  *•  that  the  enfeebling  of  the  coin  ia  but  a  ihUt/M* 
while,  aa  drink  to  one  in  a  dropiy  to  make  him  swell  the  more, 
f  Whitelock. 

}  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  Sydney  Papers.        ,<  u  v  11  • 

I  Laud,  in  noting  the  occurrence  in  his  Diary,  "T"".  *J'.;|fc 

Monday  night,  at  midnight,  my  hooao  at  Lambeth  was  beset  wiio 
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**  Since  then,"  lie  says,  **  I  have  got  cannons  and 
fortified  my  house,  and  hope  all  may  be  safe ;  but 
yet  libels  are  constantly  set  up  in  all  places  of  note 
in  the  city.***  Ten  days  after,  this  gentle  repre- 
sentatiye  of  the  apostles  enters  in  his  Diary, — 
**"  One  of  the  chief  being  taken,  was  condemned  at 
Southwark  on  Thursday  and  hanged  and  quar- 
iered  on  Saturday  morning  foUowing."  The 
victim,  it  appears,  was  a  stripling,  and  the  horrid 
punishment  of  treason  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
court  lawyers  because  there  happened  to  be  a 
drum  with  the  mob ;  and  the  marching  to  beat  of 
drum  was  held  to  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
king.  Many  others  were  arrested ;  but  "  some  of 
these  mutinous  people  came  in  the  daytime,  and 
broke  open  the  White  Lion  Prison,  and  let  loose  their 
fellows,  both  out  of  that  prison  snd  the  King's 
Bench,  and[the  other  prisoners  out  of  the  White 
Lion."t  Clarendon  says  that  *'  this  infamous,  scan- 
dalous, headless  insurrection,  quashed  with  the  de- 
served death  of  that  one  varlet,  was  not  thought  to  be 
contrived  or  fomented  by  any  persons  of  quality," 
though  it  was  afterwards  discoursed  of  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Strode,  and  mentioned 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  first  remonstrance,  as 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Pym,  '*  not  without  a  touch  of  ap- 
probation." According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
primate  was  not  the  onlyf  great  man  threatened : 
^  cheap,  senseless  libels  were  scattered  about 
the  city,  and  fixed  upon  gates  and  public  remark- 
able places,  traducing  and  vilifying  those  who  were 
m  highest  trust  and  employment ;"  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  traduce  or  speak  too  harshly  of  the 
scoundrels  that  were  banded  against  the  liberties 
of  the   country, — that  (even  in  this  historian's 

500  penoni  of  th«  jaical  riotoiu  innltitude.  I  had  notice,  and 
strci^theoed  the  hoase  as  weU  aa  I  could,  and  God  be  blessed  I  had 
BO  harm."  Claiendou,  vilh  his  usual  tendency  to  exaggeration,  says. 
"  that  the  rabble  of  mean,  unknown,  dissolute  persons  amounted  to 
the  nmnber  of  soeie  CAoasmdi."— ifu^ 

•  Piary. 

^  Land*a  Diarrr— Such  a  riot  was  in  itself  a  teiious  offence,  and  the 
leaders  of  it  subjected  themselves  to  punishment,  though  no  harm  was 
dmie,  beyond  threatening  and  hard  words.  But  it  is  atrocious  to  see 
the  cold-blooded  manner  in  which  the  head  of  a  Christian  church  and 
the  model  historian  of  the  royalists  can  spealc  of  the  hanging  and  quax^ 
tering  of  the  offender.  Claiendon  says  that  the  man  was  a  sailor, 
hut  neither  he  nor  the  archbishop  relatea  the  worst  part  of  the  story. 
Miss  Aikia.  in  bet  interestiog  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Kini^  Charles, 
makes  up  for  this  deficiency,  and  corrects  some  of  their  mistakes  or 
wilfiil  misrepresentations.  She  says :— "  This  person,  named  John 
Archer,  was  a  drummer  in  the  north  ;  but,  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  joined  in 
the  attack  on  Lambeth  Palace,  and  was  token  into  custody.  Being 
rescued  from  prison  by  his  comrades,  he  was  subsequently  pro- 
claimed as  a  traitor.  The  captain  of  his  tmop  in  the  north,  seeing  the 
description  of  hia  person  in  the  proclamation,  wrote  to  the  council  to 
infcrm  them  where  he  was  to  be  found.  Upon  this  the  poor  drummer 
was  arrested,  and  paraded  through  the  city  by  a  troop  of  train 
hands  .to  the  Tower.    "  On  the  Friday  following,**  says  a  contem- 

Surary,'  '*  ttiis  fellow  was  racked  in  the  Tower  to  make  him  confess 
is  companions.  I  do  fear  he  is  a  very  simple  fellow,  and  knows 
Uitle  or  nothing,  nother  doth  he  confess  anything  save  against  him- 
self. But  it  is  said,  there  will  be  mercy  showed  to  save  his  life  t  but 
this  ia  more  than  I  am  yet  certain  oC  The  king's  serjeants,  Ileath 
and  Whitfield,  took  hia  examination  on  the  rack  last  Friday."  It 
will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of  Felton,  the  Judges  had 
solemnly  decided  against  the  use  of  torture  as  always,  and  in  all 
circumstances,  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  Its  subsequent 
employment  in  thle  ease  was  therefore  an  enormity  destitute  of  all 
excuse,  and  it  can  searcehr  be  doubted  that  it  was  perpetrated  bv  the 
direction  of  Laud  himself.  In  all  probability  the  execution  of  the 
wretched  victim  preserved  tiie  atrocious  secret  in  few  hands,  <Mr  it 
would  surdy  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
circumstance  ia  mentioned  by  no  historian,  but  the  warrant  for 
applying  the  torture  still  exists  in  the  State  Paper  OflSce.'*  It  has 
b««a  prttttad  by  Mr.  Jardine  in  hia  intereating  tract  on  the  Uae  of 
Tortme  in  Engluid,  Sva.  1837,  p^  108, 109.^ 


showing)  were  plundering  the  people  day  by  day, 
and  doing  violence  to  their  consciences.  But,  at 
this  early  stage,  we  may  remark  that  Clarendon's 
facts  are  an  antidote  to  his  reasoning. 

All  this  time  Charles  was  indulging  in  dreams  of 
conquest  and  glory ;  for  in  his  eyes  it  was  glorious 
to  vanquish  by  the  sword  his  own  countrymen  and 
subjects,  the  Scots — ^and  be  confidently  calculated 
that  when  he  should  return  from  the  Forth  and 
the  Tweed,  with  these  blood-sprinkled  laurels,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  have  his  will,  and  reign  like 
a  real  king  by  the  Thames.  Yet,  if  he  had  paused 
for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  spirit  of  both 
nations,  upon  the  disaffection  now  manifest,  which 
pervaded  country,  court,  and  camp  in  England, 
and  on  the  unanimity  tiiat  prevailed  among  the 
Covenanters,  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  these  sanguine  hopes.  Re- 
gardless of  his  prerogative,  the  Scottish  parliament 
met  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  put  forth  a  series  of 
manifestos,  which  had  more  weight  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  Scotland,  than  all  the  royal  proclamations. 
But  they  had  not  waited  so  long  to  organise  their  re- 
sistance :  they  called  out  their  levies  in  March  and 
April,  and,  having  retained  their  superior  officers 
and  their  skilful  commanders  from  abroad  when 
they  disbanded  their  army  the  preceding  year, 
they  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive ;  for  again  they  did  not  wait  for  attack,  but 
struck  the  first  blow  themselves.^  Leslie  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Covenant,  and,  being  resolved  not  to  move  south- 
ward till  he  was  master  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  he 
laid  siege  to  that  fortress ;  but  Ruthven,  the  gover- 
nor, a  man  of  known  courage,  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Leslie  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  siege 
to  some  of  his  best  officers,  and  went  southward, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  was  victorious  on  the  Tyne 
that  he  learned  that  Ruthven,  being  '*  somewhat 
straitened  for  want  of  ammunition  and  victuals, 
and  the  falling  away  of  the  water  into  the  rock  of 
the  castle,  by  the  often  discharging  of  his  great 
guns,"  was  constrained  to  capitulate,  and  deliver 
up  the  castle  to  the  Covenanters.  The  parliament 
imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  upon  every  man's  rents, 
and  the  twentieth  penny  of  interest  on  loans,  &c., 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  before 
they  adjourned  they  appointed  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  estates,  to  superintend  the  operations  of 
the  campaign,  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  at  Edinburgh,  to 
move  with  the  troops,  to  be  in  the  camp  or  where- 
ever  else  their  presence  should  be  most  required. 
They  entered  into  a  solemn  bond  to  support  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  to  uphold  the  statutes  re- 
cehtly  passed,  and  which  were  asserted  to  be  legally 
defective  for  want  of  the  touch  of  the  sceptre.  In 
fact,  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  state  was 
fixed  by  this  parliament  in  their  standing  com- 
mittee. Having  got  all  things  ready,  the  Cove- 
nanters resolved  to  enter  England  with  a  sword  in 

*  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Charles,  long  before  this, 
had  prohibited  all  trade  with  Scotland;  that  his  men  of-war  and 
cruisers  bad  been  making  prises  of  Scottish  merchantmen  wherever 
they  could  find  then. 
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one  hand  and  a  petition  in  the  other,  signifying,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  the  English  people  what  their 
intentions  were,  and  the  reasons  of  their  invasion. 

Charles,  Strafford,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumher^ 
land  thought  that  they  had  provided  for  the  worst 
in  making  the  Lord  Conway  general  of  the  horse, 
instead  of  the  Earl  of  Holland.  "  The  war,"  says 
Clarendon,  **  was  generally  thought  to  he  as  well 
provided  for,  as  after  the  last  year's  miscarriage  it 
could  be,  by  his  (Conway's)  being  made  general 
of  the  horse ;  and  no  man  was  more  pleased  with 
it  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
contracted  an  extraordinary  opinion  of  this  man, 
and  took  great  delight  in  his  company,  he  being 
well  able  to  speak  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
taking  care  to  be  thought  by  him  a  very  zealous 
defender  of  it ;  when  they  who  knew  him  better, 
knew  he  had  no  kind  of  sense  of  religion,  and 
thought  all  was  alike.  He  was  sent  down  with 
the  first  troops  of  horse  and  foot  which  were  levied 
to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  to  attend  the  motion  of 
the  enemy,  and  had  a  strength  sufficient  to  stop 
them,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  the  river, 
which  was  not  fordable  in  above  one  or  two  places, 
there  being  good  garrisons  in  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle."* 

Conway  was  in  cantonment  between  the  Tweed 
and  the  Tyne  by  the  end  of 'July.  According  to 
Clarendon,  who  constantly  accounts  for  failures  by 
treachery,  his  lordship  had  assured  the  king  that 
the  Covenanters  would  be  in  no  condition  to  enter 
England  that  year;  but  Charles  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  deceived  by  any  such  assertion,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  made :  he  had  plenty  of  means  for 
obtaining  correcter  information,  and  would  hardly 
have  trusted  implicitly  to  letters  from  the  Tyne 
for  what  was  passing  beyond  the  Tweed.  But  on 
the  15th  of  August  Conway  wrote  to  Windcbank 
that  his  spies  reported  that  the  Scots  were  on  the 
point  of  advancing  into  the  heart  of  England; 
that  they  would,  u])on  Saturday  next,  be  before 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  which  they  said  they 
would  take,  or  there  be  broken,  and  that  from 
Newcastle  they  intended  to  go  into  Yorkshire. f 
Vy.on  the  20th  of  August  Charles  began  his  jour- 
ney from  London  towards  York  in  f  ome  haste ; 
HI  d  un  that  very  day  Les^lie  dathed  across  the 
Tvseed  with  his  Covenanters. J  Charles,  on  the 
same  day,  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  the 
Scots,  and  all  who  in  any  way  assisted  them,  to  be 
rebels  and  traitors,  and  to  have  incurred  the  pe- 
nalties of  high  treason ;  yet  he  declared  that  he 
would  forgive  the  Scots  if  they  would  "  acknow- 
ledge their  former  crimes  and  exorbitancies,  and 
in  humble  and  submissive  manner,  like  penitent 
delinquents,  crave  pardon  for  the  past,  and  yield 
obedience  for  the  time  to  come."  He  also  de- 
clared  himself  generalissimo  of  his  own  army, 

•  Hwt. 

+  Conway's  letlfp  in  Rushworth.— Though  addreised  to  Winde. 
bank,  Conniay'B  letter  was  more  paiticularly  for  the  iuformation  of 
Laud,  us  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  minister  of  war 
or  generalissimo. 

}  One  part  of  the  Scottish  army  crossed  at  a  ford  dole  to  Cold- 
stream j,  another  part  at  a  ford  lower  down  the  riyer. 


and  claimed  the  attendance  of  all  the  tenants  o 
the  crown,  as  upon  a  war  waged  by  the  sovereign 
in  person.  Numerically  the  royal  army  actual!  j 
collected  was  an  imposing  force : — ^without  count- 
ing the  train-bands  of  the  northern  coimties, 
or  the  Irish  troops  brought  over  by  Strafford,  or 
about  to  be  sent  over  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
it  was  20,000  strong,  and  provided  with  60  pieces 
of  artillery.  But  it  was  imposing  in  numbers 
only :  discipline,  which  can  make  ten  men  more 
effective  than  a  hundred,  and  the  hearty  zeal  in 
the  cause,  and  attachment  to  the  banner  of  their 
leaders,  which  can  almost  do  as  much,  were  alto- 
gether wanting.  "  It  was  a  marvellous  thing  to 
observe  in  divers  places  the  averseness  of  the 
common  soldiers  to  this  war.  Though  commanders 
and  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  in  pure  obedience 
to  the  king,  seemed  not  at  all  to  dispute  the  cause 
or  consequence  of  this  war,  the  common  soldiers 
would  not  be  satisfied,  questioning,  in  a  mutinous 
manner,  whether  their  captains  were  papists  or 
not,  and  in  many  places  were  not  appeased  till 
they  saw  them  receive  the  sacrament ;  laying  vio- 
lent hands  on  divers  of  their  commanders,  and 
killing  some,  uttering  in  bold  speeches  their  di»- 
taste  of  the  cause,  to  the  astonishment  of  many 
that  common  people  should  be  sensible  of  pubhc 
interest  and  religion,  when  lords  and  gentlemen 
seemed  not  to  be."*  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land had  been  offered  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief,  under  the  king ;  but  he  declined  the  dan- 
gerous honour,  on  the  groimd  of  a  very  doubtful 
sickness,  and  it  was  conferred  upon  Strafford,  who 
had  really  risen  from  a  sick  bed,  and  was  not  yet 
cured  of  a  dreadful  attack  of  his  old  enemy  the 
gout.  Strafford,  knowing  that  his  undisciplined 
levies  and  wavering  officers  would  be  no  match  for 
the  well -drilled  Scots,  and  the  experienced  captains 
that  commanded  them,  had  ordered  Lord  Conway 
not  to  attempt  to  dispute  the  open  country  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  T3rne,  but  at  all  hazards  to 
make  good  his  stand  at  Newbum,  and  prevent  the 
Covenanters  from  crossing  the  latter  river.  But 
before  Charles  could  get  farther  north  than  North- 
allerton, or  Strafford  than  Darlington,'  Conway 
was  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Scots  upon  the  Wear, 
and  "  that  infamous,  irrei)arable  rout  at  Newbuni 
had  fallen  out."t  Upon  Thursday,  the  27th  of 
August,  Leslie  and  his  Scots  encamped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  a  very  short  distance  from  New- 
burn,  at  a  spot  called  Heddonlaw.  That  night 
they  made  great  fires  round  about  their  camp, 
coals  being  plentiful  thereabout,  so  that  the  camp 

*  Mayw>-That  thoToagh*going  royalist,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who, 
when  the  trai^ical  drama  was  all  over,  ond  many  more  vears  bod 
elapsed,  could  see  no  prox'ocatlon  on  the  part  of  the  court,  wlui  mats- 
tatned  that  the  levying  of  shipmuney  was  strictly  legal,  and  brand- 
iui;  and  mutilation  a  very  proper  means  of  estahlishing  Laud's 
Anglican  church,  gives  a  very  indifferent  character  of  some  of  the 
principal  officers  of  this  ill-affected  army.  The  Lord  Conway  he  de- 
scribes, oddly,  as  a  "  man  of  epicurean  principles,  and  a  great  devouivr 
of  books  and  ijood  cheer,  and  who  lay  under  some  reflectain  since  ih« 
action  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe.*'  "  The  rest  of  the  chosen  military  men,'* 
he  adds,  **  as  Wllmot.  and  Goring,  and  Ashbumham.  and  O'Neal, 
&e.,  were  merry  lads,  and  none  of  them  good  willers  to  Siraffoid,  bat 
more  the  Lord  Holland's  dependeuts^a  greater  man  on  the  quefu's 
side,  than  his.  which  made  tnem  so  froward  towards  hixn.**— Alcsioiri. 
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seemed  to  be  of  great  compass  and  extent.  During 
the  night  they  suffered  any  Englishmen  that  chose 
to  visit  them,  making  them  welcome,  and  assuring 
them  that  they  only  came  to  demand  justice  from 
the  king,  against  incendiaries — men  that  were  a 
still  greater  curse  to  the  English  than  they  had 
been  to  the  Scots.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
day,  Conway  drew  up  the  king's  army,  consisting 
of  3000  foot,  and  1500  horse,  in  some  meadow- 
ground  close  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  be- 
tween Newbumhaugh  and  Stellahaugh,  which 
faced  two  fords,  passable  for  infantry  at  low  water, 
and  which  were  both  protected  by  sconces  or 
breastrwork,  there  being  four  pieces  of  ordnance 
in  each  sconce.  Conway's  cavalry  was  drawn  up 
in  squadrons,  and'with  the  foot  it  covered  the  right 
bank.  During  the  forenoon  the  Scots  watered 
their  horses  at  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  other,  without  any  attempt  to  annoy 
each  other — without  exchanging  any  reproachful 
language.  The  Scots  brought  down  cannon  into 
Newbum  town,  and  planted  some  in  the  church 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  river's  brink,  and  they 
distributed  their  musketeers  in  the  church  and  in 
the  houses,  lanes,  and  hedges,  to  guard  against 
any  attack.  For  many  hours  the  two  forces  looked 
at  each  other  calmly,  and  without  any  apparent 
anxiety  to  engage.  The  old  fury  of  the  Scots, 
the  ancient  animosities  of  the  English,  had  no 
longer  an  existence ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
no  treachery,  no  management  could  have  kept 
them  from  falling  upon  each  other.  At  last  a 
Scottish  officer,  well  mounted,  wearing  a  black 
feather  in  his  hat,  came  out  of  one  of  the  thatched 
houses  in  Newbum  to  water  his  horse  in  the  river 
Tyne,  as  his  countrymen  had  been  doing  all  that 
day ;  and  an  English  soldier,  seeing  this  officer 
£x  his  eye  on  the  English  trenches,  fired  at  him, 
whether  in  earnest,  or  to  scare  liim,  was  not  known, 
but  the  shot  took  effect,  and  the  officer  with  the 
black  feather  fell  wounded  off  his  horse.  There- 
upon the  Scottish  musketeers  opened  a  fire  across 
the  river  upon  the  English,  and  Leslie  ordered  his 
artillery  to  play.  Some  of  his  guns  are  said  to 
have  been  merely  of  leather,  capable  only  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  rounds,  but  he  had  other  regular 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  his  guns  were  served  by 
men  who  had  learned  the  use  of  them  under  the 
Lion  of  the  North,  or  in  the  sieges  and  campaigns 
of  the  Dutch ;  whereas  the  English  soldiers  were 
unacquainted  with  their  cannon.*  The  Scots  played 
upon  the  English  breast-works,  and  the  king's 
anny  played  upon  Newbum  church,  till  it  grew  to 
be  near  low  water,  by  which  time  the  Scottish 
artillery  had  made  a  breach  in  the  greater  sconce, 
where  Colonel  Lunsford  commanded.  The  co- 
lonel had  great  difficulty  to  keep  his  men  to  their 
post,  for  several  had  been  killed,  and  many 
wounded,  and  when  they  saw  a  captain,  a  lieute- 

*  Se«  **  Th«  Loid  Conway's  relation  cooeernlnff  the  pasgagct  In 
tV  late  northern  expedition  hi  1640."  at  pnblisbed  bv  Lord  Uaile* 
(Mem*frialM)»  from  tlie  original  manoscript  peserred  tn  the  Britisb 
M  ii«enni.  HarL  MS8.  See  also  Conway's  clear  and  spirited  letter  of 
e&cuJpation  to  Secretary  Wiadebank  in  Sardmkk§  Statt  Foptru 


nant,  and  some  other  officers  slain,  they  began  to 
murmur  that  they  had  been  put  upon  double  duty, 
and  had  stood  there  all  night  and  all  day,  without 
being  relieved  from  Newcastle.  Lunsford  again 
prevailed  with  them  not  to  desert  their  position, 
but  presently  a  well-directed  shot  hit  the  work  in 
the  midst,  fell  among  the  men  and  killed  some 
more  of  them ;  and  then  the  rest  threw  down  their 
arms  and  ran  out  of  the  fort.  Leslie,  firom  the 
rising  hill  above  Newbum,  plainly  perceived  this 
evacuation,  and  it  being  then  low  water,  he  com- 
manded his  own  body-guard — a  troop  of  t^senty-six 
horse,  and  all  Scotch  lawyers — to  pass  the  ford, 
which  they  did  with  great  spirit,  and  having  recon- 
noitered  the  other  sconce,  they  rode  back  without 
coming  to  close  quarters.  Still  keeping  up  his 
fire,  he  at  length  made  the  English  foot  to  waver, 
and  finally  compelled  them  to  abandon  that  work 
also.  Then  Leslie  played  hard  with  nine 'pieces 
of  cannon  upon  the  king's  horse,  drawn  up  in  the 
meadow,  and  so  galled  them  that  they  fell  into 
disorder,  which  was  greatly  increased  when  the 
Scottish  lawyers  charged  again  with  a  body  of 
cavalry  under  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and  two  Scot- 
tish regiments  of  foot,  commanded  by  the  Lords 
Lindsay  and  Loudon,  waded  through  the  river. 
Presently  Leslie  threw  more  troops,  both  horse 
and  foot,  on  the  right  bank,  and  then  Colonel 
Lunsford  drew  off  all  his  cannon,  and  a  retreat 
was  sounded  by  the  English  tmmpets.  Only  one 
gallant  attempt  was  made  at  resistance:  Com- 
missary Wilmot,  sun  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  Sir 
John  Digby,  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  Daniel 
O'Neal,  an  Irish  officer,  charged  the  Scots,  and 
drove  some  of  them  back  into  the  river,  but,  not 
being  seconded,  they  were  recharged,  surrounded, 
and  taken  prisoners,  with  their  men.*  Leslie 
treated  these  three  officers  nobly  in  his  camp,  and 
afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty  freely  to  return 
to  the  king's  army.  After  this  short  struggle,  the 
English  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Newcastle. 
Nor  did  they  consider  themselves  safe  there,  for 
the  Lord  Conway  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it 
was  resolved,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  that  the 
town  was  not  tenable,t  and  that  the  whole  army, 
with  the  train  of  artillery  and  stores,  which  had 
been  there  collected,  should  fall  back  instantly 
upon  Durham.  In  the  whole  battle — if  battle  it 
may  be  called — there  fell  not  above  sixty  Eng- 
lishmen :  it  was  evident  that  they  had  no  mind  to 
fight  the  Scots  in  this  quarrel.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  were  circum- 
stances sufficient  to  account  for  their  defeat,  with- 

•  **  The  truth  is;*  says  Secretary  Vane,  in  a  letter  to  Wlndebank, 
our  horse  did  not  behave  themselves  well,  for  many  of  them  ran 
away,  and  did  not  second  those  that  weie  first  charKad'*'— ^anftrtdks 
State  Papers. 

i  '*  By  all  their  consents,  it  was  agreed  the  town  should  be 
ouitted  Itecause  it  was  not  tenable,  bcini;  altogether  unfortsfled  on 
the  bishopric  s  side,  and  the  forttflcations  on  tlie  other  side  were  veiy 
inconsiderable.  To  stay  there  would  but  increase  the  loss  }  it  would 
not  sare  anything.  The  gaining  of  two  or  three  days  could  not  much 
strengthen  the  town,  there  being  not  any  place  that  could  be  made 
defensible  in  that  time,  and  the  loss  of  our  men  would  greatiy  lessen 
the  king's  army ;  and  this  was  agreeable  to  that  which  was  thought 
fit  at  court )  for,  with  all  speed,  orders  were  dispatched  by  sereral 
ways  to  command  the  bringing  of  the  army  from  Nowcaatle?*— JiMA- 
wortK    Thialaboriooi  writer  waa  on  the  spot  at  Uie  time. 
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out  reference  either  to  their  lukewarmnets  or  the 
treachery  of  their  leaders.  Conway  had  only  some 
4000  troops  of  the  rawest  kind.  Leslie  had  from 
20>000  to  22,000;  and  though  his  caralry  was 
weak,  his  in&Dtry  was  excellent.  Besides,  the  river 
Tyne  was  fordahle  at  eight  or  ten  places,  a  little 
above  or  a  little  below  those  two  points  guarded  by 
the  sconces  or  breastwork,  the  only  works  erected  on 
the  river.  To  defend  that  line  against  such  a  force 
and  BO  skilful  a  general  as  Leslie,  Strafford,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  been  up  with  all  the  force  he  was  lead- 
ing.* 

By  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
August  the  29th,  Newcastle  was  evacuated,  and 
all  that  part  of  the  English  army  in  full  retreat. 
For  a  time  it  appears  the  Scots  could  scarcely 
believe  their  good  fortune,  or  that  so  important  a 
town  could  be  abandoned  without  a  blow ;  but,  in 
the  afternoon,  Douglas,  sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  rode 
up  with  a  trumpet>nd  a  small  troop  of  horse  to 
the  gates  of  Newcastle,  which,  after  some  parley, 
were  thrown  open  ,to  him.  The  following  day, 
being  Sunday,  Douglas  and  fifteen  Scottish  lords 
dined  with  the  mayor,  Sir  Peter  Riddle,  drank 
a  health  to  the  king,  and  heard  three  sermons 
preached  by  their  own  divines.  On  Monday 
Leslie  pitched  his  tents  on  Gateside  Hill,  half  a 
mile  south  of  Newcastle,  whence  he  issued  orders 
for  supphes  of  bread  and  beer,  for  which  he  paid 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in  bills.  He  permitted 
no  man  to  take  a  crust  of  bread  without  paying  for 
it;  and  his  troops  were  kept  in  an  admirable  state 
of  discipline  by  his  own  drilling  and  vigilance,  and 
by  the  constant  prayers  and  sermons  of  their 
preachers.  Conway  did  not  consider  Durham 
more  tenable  than  Newcastle :  he  pursued  his 
retreat  to  Darlington,  where  he  met  the  fiery  Straf- 
ford, who,  however,  was  fain  to  turn  with  him, 
and  fall  still  farther  back  to  Northallerton,  where 
the  standard  of  Charles  was  fioating.f  Leslie  soon 
quitted  Newcastle,  and  was  marching  after  them, 
it  was  said,  as  fast  as  he  could :  so,  having  hastily 
reviewed  their  forces,  and  found  them  greatly 
diminished  by  desertion,  the  king,  Strafibrd,  and 
Conway  all  moved  together  from  Northallerton, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  city  of  York,  with  the  in- 
tention of  intrenching  close  under  the  walls  of  that 
town,  and  sending  back  their  cavalry  into  Rich 

•  LeiUe,  moreOTer,  had  the  advanUse  'of  ground :  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tyne.  at  that  point,  was  higher  than  the  right,  and  from  the 
church  of  Newburn.the  Scots  could  clearly  discern  every  movement 
in  the  Eogliah  poaitions,  and  rake  them  with  a  lure  Are. 

f  Strafford,  according  to  Clarendon,  had  brought  with  "m  body 
much  broken  with  his  late  sickness,  a  mind  and  temper  confess- 
ing the  dregs  of  it,  which,  being  matvellously  provoked  and  inflamed 
with  indignation  at  the  late  dishonour,  rendered  him  less  gracious. — 
that  is.  leas  inclined  to  make  himself  so  to  the  officers  upon  his  first 
entrance  Into  his  charge ;  it  may  be,  in  that  mass  of  disorder,  not 
quickly  discerning  to  whom  kindness  and  respect  was  justly  due. 
But  those  who,  by  this  time,  no  doubt  were  retained  for  that  purpose, 
took  that  opportunilv  to  incense  the  army  against  him ;  and  io  far 
prevailed  in  it.  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  more  inflamed  against  him 
than  against  the  enemy;  and  was  willing  to  have  their  want  of 
courage  imputed  to  excess  of  conscience,  and  that  their  l)cing  not 
satisfied  in  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel  was  the  ouly  cauie  that  they 
ftiught  no  better.  In  this  indisposition  in  all  parts  the  earl  found  it 
necessary  to  retire."— Hm«.  We  lenrn  ttom  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  (in  Hardwicke  Papers)  that  Strafford  at  this  time  was  troubled 
wMh  the  stone  as  well  as  the  gout.  Charles,  it  appears,  thought  to 
wvive  him  and  reward  him  by  giving  hlra  the  blue  ribbon,  whicli  was 
done  on  tiM  13Ui  of  September. 


mond  or  Cleveland,  to  guard  the  river  Tees  and 
keep  the  Scots  from  making  incursions  into  York- 
shire. Leslie  took  Durham  as  he  had  taken  New- 
castle; and  the  Scots  entered  without  opposi- 
tion into  Shields,  Teignmouth,  and  other  places. 
Without  losing  twenty  men  they  became  masters 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  four  northern  counties 
of  England.  But  though  the  road  to  York  seemed 
open  to  them,  though  the  disaffection  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  well  known,  they  paused  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tees.  On  the  1 1th  of  September, 
when  the  Londoners  were  aheady  greatly  dismayed 
by  the  notion  that  they  should  get  no  more  coals 
from  Newcastle,  his  majesty  took  a  view  of  his 
army  under  the  walls  of  York,  and  found  that  it 
still  consisted  of  16,000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
besides  the  trained  bands  of  Yorkshire.  "  BrsTer 
bodies  of  men,  and  better  clad,**  wrote  Sir  Henry 
Vane  to  Secretary  Windebank,  "  have  I  not  seen 

anywhere For  the  horse,  they  are  such  as 

no  man  that  sees  them,  by  their  outward  appear- 
ance, but  will  judge  them  able  to  stand  and  en- 
counter with  any  whatsoever.  Sure  I  am  that  1 
have  seen  fai  meaner  in  the  King  of  Sweden's 
army  do  strange  and  great  execution ;  and,  by  the 
report  of  all,  Uiey  are  far  better  than  those  they 
are  to  encoimter,  being  but  little  nags  most  of 
them,  and  few  or  none  at  all  armed  but  with  lances 
and  Scots  pistols,  of  which  I  cannot  learn  they  are 
above  1600.  So,  if  God  sends  us  hearts  and  hands 
.  .  .  and  so  as  you  do  provide  us  monies  in  time, 
I  do  not  see  (though  it  must  be  confessed  they 
have  made  but  too  far  and  prosperous  advance 
already  into  this  kingdom)  but  that,  God  being 
with  his  majesty*s  army,  success  will  follow."* 

But,  to  say  nothing  of  God's  blessing,  which 
his  preachers  said  he  had,  heart  and  money  were 
both  wanting ;  and  the  unwelcome  conviction 
induced  Charles  to  turn  a  ready  ear  to  those  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  temporising  with  the  Scots. 
He  condescended  to  receive  as  envoy  and  nego- 
tiator the  Lord  Lanark,  secretary  of  state  for  Sa>t- 
land,  and  brother  to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton, 
who  presented  the  petition  of  the  Covenanters  to 
his  majesty.  Lamenting  their  many  sufferings  in 
time  past,  they  told  Charles  that  extreme  necessity 
had  constrained  them  for  their  relief,  and  obtaining 
their  humble  and  just  desires,  to  come  into  Eng- 
land, where,  in  all  their  march,  they  had  Htm] 
upon  their  own  means,  victuals,  and  goods  brought 
along  with  them  ;  neither  troubling  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  nor  hurting  any  of 
his  majesty's  subjects ;  having  carried  themselves 
in  a  most  peaceable  manner  till  they  were  pressed 
by  strength  of  arms  to  put  such  English  forces 
out  of  the  way  as  did,  against  their  own  consciences, 
oppose  their  peaceable  passage  at  Newbum-npon- 
Tyne,  bringing  their  own  blood  upon  their  own 
heads.  They  expressed  their  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  like  inconveniences,  or  greater,  for  the  future ; 
assured  his  majesty  that,  as  most  humble  ai^d 
loyal  servants,  they  did  persist  in  that  most  humble 

•  Hardwicke  SUta  Papers. 
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and  submissive  way  of  petitioning  which  they  had 
kept  from  the  beginning,  hoping  to  obtain  admit- 
tance to  his  majesty's  presence,  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  depth  of  his  royal  wisdom,  would 
consider  at  least  their  pressing  grievances,  and 
provide  for  the  repair  of  their  wrongs  and  losses, 
and,  with  the  advice  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  CLSsembled  in  parliameni^  settle  a  firm 
and  durable  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Charles,  on  the  5th  of  September,  gave  a  gentle 
but  evasive  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  telling 
him  that  he  was  always  ready  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  his  people ;  that  the  'petition  he  had  pre- 
sented was  conceived  in  too  general  terms,  but 
that,  if  he  would  return  with  a  more  specific  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  he  would  give  them  his 
earliest  attention.  As  to  *'  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  in  parliament  assembled,"  he  said 
nothing,  fol-,  even  at  this  extremity,  he  was  most 
averse  to  the  summoning  of  a  parliament ;  but  he 
thought,  most  unreasonably,  to  satisfy  the  Scots  by 
telling  Lanark  that  he  had  already  issued  sum- 
monses for  the  meeting  of  the  peers  of  England, 
in  the  city  of  York,  on  the  24th  day  of  September, 
by  whose  advice  he  hoped  to  give  such  full  answers 
to  their  petitions  as  should  most  tend  to  his  own 
honour  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  dominions. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  majesty  expected  and  com- 
manded that  the  Scots  would  advance  no  farther 
into  England.  On  the  8th  of  September  the 
Covenanters  sent  Lanark  a  list  of  their  grievances 
and  conditions,  expressing  their  great  joy  at  learn- 
ing that  his  majesty  was  beginning  again  to 
hearken  to  their  humble  petitions  and  desires. 
They  were  as  follows: — "1.  That  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  the 
last  acts  of  parliament  may  be  published  in  his 
highness'  name  as  our  sovereign  lord,  with  the 
estates  of  parliament  convened  by  his  majesty's 
authority.  2.  That  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  and 
other  strengths  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  may, 
according  to  the  first  foundation,  be  furnished  and 
used  for  our  defence  and  security.  3.  That  our  i 
countrymen  in  his  majesty's  dominions  of  England 
and  Ireland  may  be  freed  from  censure  for  sub- 
scribing the  covenant,  and  be  no  more  pressed  with 
oaths  and  subscriptions  unwarrantable  by  their 
laws,  and  contrary  to  their  national  oath  and  cove- 
nanty  approved  by  his  majesty.  4.  That  the 
common  incendiaries,  which  have  been  the  authors 
of  this  combustion,  may  receive  their  just  censure. 
5.  That  all  our  ships  and  goods,  with  aU  the  damage 
thereof,  may  be  restored.  6.  That  the  wrongs, 
losses^  and  charges,  which  all  this  time  we  have 
sustained,  may  be  repaired.  7.  That  the  declara- 
tions made  against  us  as  traitors  may  be  recalled. 
In  the  end  that,  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
estate  of  England  convened  in  parliament,  his  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  to  remove  the  garrisons  from 
the  Borders,  and  any  impediments  which  may 
stop  free  trade,  and,  with  their  advice,  to  con- 
descend to  all  particulars  that  may  establish  a 
stable  and  weU-grounded  peace,  for  the  enjoying  of 


our  religion  and  liberties  against  all  force  and 
molestation,  and  undoing  from  year  to  year,  or  as 
our  adversaries  shall  take  the  advantage." 

These  demands,  though  respectfully  expressed, 
were  not  altogether  moderate;  but  Charies  read 
them,  pretended  to  entertain  them,  and,  with  in- 
dignant pride,  turned  to  Strafiford  to  know  whether 
20,000  men  could  not  be  brought  over  instanter 
from  Ireland,  and  looked  to  other  quarters,  to  see 
whether  there  were  not  means  for  resisting  and  chas- 
tising the  Scottish  rebels.  But  there  were  none  : 
the  whole  nation  was  in  discontent  and  ferment,  and 
the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Scots  cried  with  an 
alarming  voice  to  be  released  from  the  burden  of 
supporting  them.  At  the  same  time  Charles  was 
beset  by  English  subjects,  who  clamoured  for  a 
new  parliament  and  the  redress  of  their  own  cry- 
ing grievances.  Twelve  peers — ^Bedford,  Essex, 
Hertford,  Warwick,  Bristol,  Muigrave,  Say  and 
Sele,  Howard,  Bolingbroke,  Mandevili,  Brook,  and 
Pagett — presented  a  petition  to  the  sovereign, 
telling  him  that  his  majesty  was  exposed  to  great 
hazard  and  danger  by  this  war, — that  his  revenue 
was  much  wasted, — that  his  subjects  were  bur- 
dened with  coat  and  conduct  money,  billeting  of 
soldiers,  and  other  military  charges, — and  divers 
rapines  and  disorders  committed  by  the  soldiery 
raised  for  this  service,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom 
was  becoming  full  of  fear  and  discontent.  They 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  grievances  of 
innovation  in  matters  of  religion;  the  oath  and 
canons  lately  imposed  by  the  convocation;  the 
great  increase  of  popery,  and  the  employing  of 
popish  recusants  in  places  of  power  and  trust,  and 
especially  in  ^military  commands,  whereas,  by  the 
laws,  they  were  not  permitted  to  bear  arms  j  the 
great  mischief  which  might  befal  the  kingdom 
through  the  intended  bringing  in  of  wild  Irish 
troops ;  the  urging  of  ship-money ;  the  Star  Cham- 
ber proceedings ;  the  heavy  duties  and  charges  put 
upon  merchandise  ;  and  the  great  grief  of  the 
subjects  caused  by  the  intermission  of  parliaments. 
After  which,  these  twelve  lords  represented  a  pnr- 
liament  as  the  only  prevention  of  the  great  danger, 
and  besought  him  to  summon  one  within  some 
short  and  convenient  time,  whereby  these  ills 
might  be  removed,  the  authors  and  counsellors  of 
them  brought  to  legal  trial  and  condign  punishment, 
and  the  present  war  composed  without  bloodshed. 
At  the  same  time  the  citizens  of  London  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect.  Laud  and  the  privy 
council,  sitting  in  the  capital,  got  sight  of  a  copy 
of  this  petition  as  it  was  being  circulated  for  signa- 
ture, and  thereupon  they  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
proceeding  and  terrify  the  subscribers.*  But  'the 
citizens  disregarded  their  letter,  put  nearly  10,000 
names  to  the  petition,  and  dispatched  some  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  and  common  council  to  present 
it  to  the  king  at  York.  Also  the  gentry  of  York- 
shire, when  called  upon  to  pay  and  support  the 
trained  bands  for  two  months,  agreed  to  do  their 

*  See  Land's  letter  to  tho  loxd  mayor  and  aldennen  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  Rushwortb. 
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beat  therein,  but  most  humbly  bettought  his  majesty 
to  think  of  summoning  parliament.  Strafford, 
who  received  their  answer,  proposed  that,  in  re- 
porting it  to  his  master,  he  should  leave  out  the 
words  of  advice  about  a  parliament,  as  he  knew  it 
was  the  king's  full  purpose  to  call  one ;  but  the 
Yorkshire  gentlemen's  hearts  and  the  voice  of  the 
whole  kingdom  being  fervent  for  a  parliament,  they 
would  not  consent  that  those  words  should  be  left 
out,  and  therefore  they  delivered  their  answer 
themselves;  and  Charles  thought  it  prudent  to 
seem  to  take  it  in  good  part  *  He  now,  indeed, 
saw  that  a  parliament  was  inevitable ;  and  before  the 
meeting  of  the  peers,  who  had  been  really  sum- 
moned to  York  as  a  great  council,  he  issued  writs 
for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  following  3rd 
of  November.  Meanwhile,  upon  the  appointed  day 
— the  24th  of  September — the  great  council  of  peers 
assembled  in  the  dean's  house  near  the  Minster  at 
York.  There  Charles  told  them  that  he  had  called 
them  together,  after  the  custom  of  his  predecessors, 
to  ask  their  advice  and  assistance  upon,  sudden 
invasions  and  dangers  which  had  not  allowed  time 
for  the  calling  of  a  parliament ;  that  an  army  of 
rebels  were  lodged  within  the  kingdom ;  that  he 
wanted  their  advice  and  assistance,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  chastisement  of  these  insolences. 
**  I  must  let  you  know,"  continued  the  king,  '*  that 
I  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be  rightly  understood 
of  my  people ;  and  to  that  end  I  have* of  myself 

resolved  to  call  a  parliament And  if  my 

subjects  bring  those  affections  which  become  them 
towards  me,  it  shall  not  fail  on  my  part  to  be  a 
happy  meeting."  He  then  asked  what  answer  he 
should  give  to  the  petition  of  the  rebels,  and  in 
what  manner  he  should  treat  them,  and  how  he 
should  keep  his  own  army  on  foot  and  maintain  it 
until  supplies  might  be  had  from  a  parliament. 
<If  Charles  could  have  dealt  with  the  Scots  in  liis 
own  way, — ^if  he  could  have  maintained  his  army, 
and  been  sure  of  its  loyalty, — if  he  could  have 
obtained  the  Irish  troops,  he  would  have  contented 
himself  with  his  council  of  peers,  and  we  should 
have  heard  no  more  of  his  promises  of  calling  a 
parliament.)  The  Earl  of  Bristol  proposed  to 
continue  and  conclude  the  treaty  with  the  Scots. 
He  and  other  lords  were  confident  that  they  could 
make  peace  upon  honourable  terms.  Bristol  said, 
indeed,  that  if  his  majesty  were  in  case,  it  were 
hest  to  bring  the  Scots  on  their  knees ;  but,  as 
matters  stood,  considering  their  strength,  and  that 
they  had  taken  Newcastle  and  two  whole  pro- 
duces, it  would  be  better  to  speak  of  the  business 
as  to  men  that  had  gotten  these  advantages.  While 
they  were  speaking  a  packet  was  brought  from  the 
Covenanters  to  Lord  Lanark,  with  a  new  petition 
to  his  Majesty,  '*  supplicating  in  a  more  mannerly 
style  than  formerly."  Besides  Lanark,  the  Scot- 
tish earls  of  Traquair  and  Morton  were  both  pre- 
sent ;  and  Traquair  was  commanded  to  make  the 
same  relation  to  the  peers  which  he  had  formerly 
made  to  the  king  and  privy  council,  and  which 

•  Boshwoiifa. 


was  the  ground  of  the  advice  of  the  lords  of  the 
council,  to  reduce  the  rebels  by  force  rather  than 
to  yield  to  their  demands.  On  the  following  day 
(the  25th  of  September),  the  I^ords,  delighted  with 
his  majesty's  assurance  of  calling  a  parliament, 
entered  into  debate  with  great  cheer^lneas  and 
alacrity.  Northallerton  had  been  agreed  upon  for  a 
place  of  meeting  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
commissioners,  but  now  it  was  declared  that  Ripon 
would  be  a  better  place;  and  the  English  peers 
unanimously  resolved  to  hold  the  negotiations  at 
Ripon.  Sixteen  of  the  English  peers  were  to  act 
for  Charles  ;*  eight  Scottish  lords  and  gentlemen 
for  the  covenant. 

Charles,  having  settled  about  the  commissioners, 
desired  the  Lords  to  proceed  to  the  great  business 
of  the  day,  which  was  the  second  proposition,  or 
how  the  army  should  be  supplied  with  money; 
and,  after  a  little  time  spent  in  debate,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  200,000/.  sbould  be 
borrowed  from  the  city  of  London,  upon  the  joint 
security  of  the  privy  council  and  the  peers.  To 
get  rid  of  the  Scottish  claims  for  supplies  of 
money,  Charles  consented  ^that  they  might  make 
levies  themselves  in  the  counties  beyond  the  Tecs. 
He  attempted  to  transfer  the  conferences  from 
Ripon  to  the  city  of  York;  but  the  Scots,  who 
were  very  cautious,-— who,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  civility,  had  shown  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  confidence  in  his  royal  word,— objected  to 
putting  themselves  so  completely  in  his  power. 
Here,  also,  their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Strafford 
blazed  forth.  "  We  cannot  conceal,"  they  said, 
'*  what  danger  may  be  apprehended  in  our  going  to 
York  and  surrendering  ourselves,  and  others  who 
may  be  joined  with  us,  into  the  hands  of  an  army 
commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  against 
whom,  as  a  chief  incendiary  (according  to  our 
demands,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  treaty  itselQ, 
we  intend  to  insist,  as  is  expressed  in  our  remon- 
strance and  declaration ;  who  hath  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  proceeded  against  us  as  traitors 
and  rebels  (the  best  titles  his  lordship  in  his  com- 
mon talk  doth  honour  us  with),  whose  commission 
is  to  subdue  and  destroy  us,  and  who  by  all  means 
and  upon  all  occasions  desireth  the  br^ng  up  of 
the  treaty  of  peace;  the  army  being  commanded 
also  by  divers  papists,  who  conceive  our  pacifica- 
tion to  be  their  ruin  and  dissolution ;  and,  when 
there,  by  divers  godless  persons  doing  the  worst 
oflSce  about  his  majesty,  and  waiting  the  occasion 
of  expressing  their  malice  and  revenge  against  us 
and  their  own  nation."t     If  the  loose  and  inac- 

•  They  were  Bedford,  Hertford,  E»iex,  Saliibury,  Warwick.  Brifr 
tol,  Holland,  Berkshire.  Mandevlll.  Wharton,  Paifett.Brookr.Piul'^ 
HowaTd,  SaviHc,  and  Dunamore;  and  they  were  to  be  awUlM  w  Ar- 
ranging the  treaty  by  the  earls  of  Traquair,  Morton,  and  Lawf^. 
Secretary  Vane.  Sir  Lewi.  Stuart,  and  Siir  John  Biirrooffh,  who  rerf 
men  either  versed  in  the  laws  of  Scotland,  or  who  had  been  fonrfrij 
acquainted  with  this  business.  The  Scottish  commissioners  '^''r;' 
lords  Dunfermline  and  Loudtm,  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn,  Sir  WilUt" 
Douglas,  Alexander  Henderson  the  celebrated  preacher,  Johnwu  »« 
clerk  of  the  geneml  assembly,  Wedderburne,  and  Smith.  . 

t  Rushworth.    The  Scottish  commissioners  were  not  •»*»f™  *   . 
a  aafe<onduct  under  Charles's  sign  manual,  and  demanded  tn»' 
should  be  signed   hj  certain  of  the  peers  assembled  in  the  f  W" 
council,  which  was  clone  before  they  would  uu/n  fnm  thrir  iw 
quarters  with  Leslie  and  the  army.  ^ 
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curate  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
council  of  peers  at  York  may  be  trusted,  Strafford 
did  not  advise  his  master  at  this  juncture  to  break 
off  all  negotiation  and  trust  to  force  of  arms ; — he 
was  too  keen-sighted  a  person  not  to  perceive  the 
great  and  growing  disafilection  of  the  English  army; 
but  another  peer  certainly  gave  something  very 
like  this  resolute  advice.  Edward  Lord  Herbert, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Lord  Herbert,  irritated 
at  the  Scots*  demand  of  40,000/.  per  month,  advised 
the  king  to  fortify  York,  and  dissuaded  his  majesty 
from  yielding  to  that  demand,  giving  his  reasons 
for  both  proceedings.  Regarding  the  first  he  eaid, 
"  First,  that,  Newcastle  being  taken,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  York,  there  being  no  other  con- 
siderable place  betwixt  the  Scots  and  Ix)ndon, 
which  might  detain  their  army  from  advancing 
forwards.  Secondly,  that  reason  of  state  having 
admitted  fortification  of  our  most  inland  towns 
against  weapons  used  in  former  times,  it  may  as 
well  admit  fortifications  against  the  weapons  used 
in  these  times.  Thirdly,  that  towns  have  been 
observed  always  averse  to  wars  and  tumults,  as 

VOL.  III. 


subsisting  by  the  peaceable  ways  of  trade  and 
trafiSck,  insomuch  that  when  either  great  persons 
for  their  private  interest,  or  the  commons  for 
their  grievances,  have  taken  arms,  townsmen  have 
been  noted  ever  to  continue  in  their  accustomed 
loyalty  and  devotion."  Black  Herbert  knew  the 
value  of  pacifications  and  agreements  of  this  kind. 
"  Treaties,"  said  he,  "  are  like  thin,  airy  things, 
that  have  no  real  being  in  themselves,  but  in  &e 
imaginations  of  those  who  project  them ;  they  may 
quickly  dissolve  and  come  to  nothing ;  and  to  give 
so  great  a  sum  of  money  for  the  treating  only  of  a 
peace  might  be  loss  of  the  money,  time,  and  many 
advantages."  He  said  he  had  never  read  that  ever 
prince  bought  a  treaty  of  his  subjects  at  so  dear  a 
rate ;  that  it  would  reflect  upon  the  honour  of  his 
majesty  abroad,  ^hen  foreign  nations  should  learn 
that  he  could  not  find  means  of  treating  with  his 
subjects  for  a  peace  but  by  giving  money  to  their 
army  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  paying  his 
own  army :  that  his  majesty  should  try  whether  the 
Scots  meant  really  a  treaty,  and  not  an  invasion, 
by  moving  his  commissioners  to  propose  the  im- 
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mediate  disbanding  'of  both  armies,  all  things  else 
remaining  in  statu  quo  until  the  negotiations  at 
Ripon  should  be  concluded.     But  this  advice, 
though  in  all  respects  it  coincided  with  the  feelings 
of  the  king,  was  too  dangerous  to  be  adopted.  The 
commissioners  laboured  with  little  effect  from  the 
1st  of  October  till  the  16th,  when  they  agreed 
upon  articles  for  the  quiet  maintenance  of  the 
Scottish  army  for  two  months,  for  the  opening  of 
the  sea-ports  in  the  north  and  the  renewal  of  free 
trade  and  commerce  by  sea  and  land,  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  no- 
thing more  was  settled,  for  all  the  grievances  and 
important  clauses  of  a  definitive  treaty  were  left  un- 
touched ;  and,  on  the  23rd  of  October, — the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  parliament  approaching, — it  was 
agreed  that  the  negotiations  should  be  transferred 
from  Ripon  to  London.    The  Scots  were  to  receive 
or  levy  the  sum  of  850/.  per  diem  for  the  space  of 
two  months,  beginning  from  the  16th  of  October; 
they  were  to  content  themselves  with  this  main- 
tenance, and  neither  molest  papists,  prelates,  nor 
their  adherents  ;*  and  by  this  arrangement  Leslie 
and  the  Covenanters  were  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Durham,  Newcastle,  and  all  the  towns 
on  the  eastern  coast  beyond  the  Tees,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Berwick.    *'  Upon  such  terms,*'  says 
a  contemporary,  *'  was  this  unnatural  war  (al- 
though the  armies  could  not  as  yet  be  disbanded) 
brought  to  a  cessation ;  and  both  nations  rested  in 
assured  confidence  that  a  peace  must  needs  follow, 
since  the  whole  matter  was  now  to  be  debated  in 
>the  English  parliament,  which  was  to  begin  about 
a  fortnight  after,  for  it  was  likely  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  put  a  period  to  that  war  which  could 
never  have  been  begun  but  for  want  of  a  parlia- 
ment   They  were  also  confident  that  that  freedom 
which  the  fimdamental  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  allow  to  parliaments 
could  not  be  denied  to  this  (though  to  many  others 
it  had  long  been),  as  being  that  parliament  to 
which  the   king  was  necessitated,  and  the  only 
way  which  was  now  left  him  to  tread,  after  so 
many  deviations    imfortunately  tried,  and  upon 
which  the  people  had  set  up  their  utmost  hope, 
whom  it  seemed  not  safe  after  so  long  suffering  to 
provoke  any  further."t 

Upon  the  3rd  of  November,  1640,  Charles,  in 
evident  depression  of  spirits,  opened  in  person  the 
ever-memorable  Long  Parliament,  t  He  told  the 
Houses  that  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  kingdom 
being  at  stake,  he  was  resolved  to  put  himself 
freely  and  clearly  on  the  love  and  affection  of  his 

*  Some  of  fhe  Scotch  ansy  thought  it  quite  fUr  to  plunder  the 
papists  of  Notthumberland,  and  from  the  papists  they  had  proceeded 
to  bishop's  tenantry  and  episcopalians. 

t  May. 

t  Charles  would  not  open  parliament  with  the  usual  state.  He,  as 
it  were,  slLuUied  to  the  House.  "  The  king,"  says  Laud  in  his  Diary, 
"  did  not  ride,  but  went  by  water  to  King's  Stairs,  and  through 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  church,  and  so  to  the  House."  Clarendon 
says  with  more  solemnity,—"  This  parliament  had  a  sad  and  melan- 
cholic aspect  upon  the  first  entrance,  which  presaged  some  unusual 
and  unnatural  erenta.  The  kiikg  himself  did  not  ride  with  his  ac- 
customed equipage,  nor  in  his  usual  mi^sty,  to  Westminster,  but 
^ent  privately  In  his  l>arge  to  Uie  Parliament  Stain,  and  after  to  the 
ehureb,  oi  if  it  hod  been  to  it  return  of  a  prorogued  parliament."-- 
Milt, 


English  subjects, — that  he  was  exhausted  by 
charges  made  merely  for  the  security  of  England, 
and  therefore  must  desire  them  to  consider  the 
best  way  of  supplying  him  with  money,  chastJBing 
^be  rebels,  &c.,  and  &en  he  would  satisfy  all  their 
just  grievances.  And  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he 
said,  with  great  emphasis, — "  One  thing  more  I 
desire  of  you,  as  one  of  the  greatest  means  to  make 
this  a  happy  parliament,  that  you  on  your  parts,  as 
I  on  mine,  lay  aside  all  suspicion  one  of  another: 
aa  I  promised  my  Lords  at  York,  it  shall  not  be 
my  iault  if  this  be  not  a  happy  and  good  parlia- 
ment,"* But  this  invitation  to  a  mutual  con- 
fidence came  many  years  too  late.  The  court  had 
signally  failed  in  its  endeavours  to  influence  the 
elections ;  the  people  everywhere  had  been  eager 
to  retimi  patriotic  members,  men  tried  in  the  ^- 
naces  of  former  parliaments,  or  known  for  their 
opposition  in  private  life  to  die  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  innovations  in  the  church. 
Of  Charles's  chief  servants  only  two.  Vane  and 
Wiudebank,  had  obtained  seats ;  and  the  first  of 
these  was  suspected  of  treachery,  while  Winde- 
bauk  was  so  odious  to  the  people  as  a  creature  of 
Laud,  that  his  presence  in  the  House  was  ratlier 
hurtfiil  than  beneficial.  For  a  long  time  it  had 
been  usual  with  the  Commons  to  bow  to  the  king's 
inclinations  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker ;  even  in 
the  preceding  parliament  they  had  chosen  a 
courtier:  but  now,  instead  of  Gardiner,  the  re- 
corder of  London,  the  man  of  the  king's  choice, 
Lenthall,  a  practising  barrister,  was  hastily 
chosen  l  and  the  choice  was  approved  by  Charles, 
in  ignorance  of  the  man.  Hampden,  Pym,  St. 
John,  and  Denzil  Hollis  again  took  their  seats, 
and  their  party  was  wonderfully  strengthened 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  the  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  sat  in  that  parliament, — so 
wild  an  enthusiast  in  ;religion  as  to  excite  a  sus- 
picion of  his  sanity  or  sincerity, — so  acute  a 
politician,  so  accomplished  a  statesman,  as  to 
challenge  the  admiration  of  all  parties.    The  first 

*  Charles  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Finrh,  who  made  an 
elalmrate  speech  to  show  that,«with  the  exception  of  the  impiou* 
troubles  in  the  north,  the  country  was)  in  a  blessed  state.— that 
things  never  had  been  so  well,  ami  neyor  coald  be  better.  It  wm 
deemed  necessary  to  bring  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  who  was  ex- 
cessively unpopular,  and  to  declare  that  she  was  the  para^n  of 
queens.  Charles,  in  his  previous  declaration  of  the  motive*  which 
induced  him  to  summon  this  parliament,  had  said  noUiing  of  the 
kind,  but  it  was  now  thought  fit  to  report  that  the  wise  and  generous 
oounsels  of  his  wife  had  led  him  to  this  healing  measure.  **  Bebold 
the  king/'  said  Finch,  "  in  another  part  of  himself,  in  his  deare»t 
consort,  our  gracious  queen,  the  mirror  of  virtue,  from  whom,  since 
her  happy  arrival,  now  after  three  lustres  of  yean,  never  any  Bolycwt 
received  other  than  gracious  and  benign  influence  ;  and  I  d>re  aTo«, 
as  she  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  our  sovereign,  so  there  is  mne  whose 
affections  and  endeavours  (his  majesty  only  excepted)  have,  or  do. 
or  can  co-operate  more  to  the  happy  success  of  this  parliament,  and 
the  never*to-be-equalied  Joy  and  comfort  of  a  right  understanding 
between  the  king  and  his  people  1  Behold  him  in  his  best  image,  uur 
excellent  young  prince,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  and  lively  pro^ny. 
in  whom  we  cannot  but  promise  to  ourselves  to  have  our  hap|iui«&s 
p<*rpetuated.  From  the  throne,  turn  your  eyes  to  the  two  supporters 
of  ii;  on  the  one  side,  the  stem  of  honour,  the  nobility  and  clergy  ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  gentry  and  commons  I  Where  was  there, 
or  is  there,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  nobility  so  numerous,  so  mag- 
nanimous, and  yet  with  such  a  temper  that  they  neither  eclipse  the 
throne  nor  overtop  the  peopleb  but  keep  in  a  disUnce  fit  for  the  great- 
ness of  the  throne  ?  where  was  there  a  commonwealth  so  flree  and 
the  balance  so  equally  held  as  here  ?  And  certainly  eo  long  as  Ihie 
beam  is  duly  held  it  cannot  be  otherwise,** 
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thing  these  men  did  was  to  move  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  of  grievance,  and  the  receiving 
of  petitions  praying  for  their  removal.  Mr. 
Edward  Hyde,  still  on  the  patriotic  side,  hrought 
up  a  crying  grievance  in  the  north,  which  was 
none  other  than  Strafford's  Court  of  the  President 
of  the  North,  or,  as  it  was  more  usually  called,  the 
Court  of  York,  which,  he  said,  by  the  spirit  and 
ambition  of  the  minister  trusted  there,  or  by  the 
natural  inclination  of  courts  to  enlarge  their  own 
power  and  jurisdiction,  had  broken  down  the 
banks  of  the  channel  in  which  it  was  meant  to 
run,  had  almost  overwhelmed  that  country  un- 
der a  sea  of  arbitrary  power,  and  involved  the 
people  in  a  labyrinth  of  distemper,  oppression, 
and  poverty.  The  eccentric  George  Lord  Digby, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  brought  up  the  griev- 
ances in  the  west, — Sir  John  Colpepper  the 
grievances  in  the  south, — ^Waller,  the  poet,  a  fresh 
denunciation  of  ship-money,  subservient  judges, 
and  the  intermission  of  parliaments.  Other  peti- 
tions were  presented  in  a  more  startling  manner. 
"  The  first  week,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  spent  in 
naming  general  committees  and  establishing  them, 
and  receiving  a  great  many  petitions,  both  from 
particular  persons  and  from  multitudes,  and 
brought  by  troops  of  horsemen  from  several 
counties,  craving  redress  of  grievances  and  ex- 
orbitances, both  in  church  and  state."  The  Lord 
Falkland,  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  Sir  Edward 
Deering,  Mr.  Harbottle  Grimston,  and  other 
leading  members,  fell  vigorously  upon  the  system 
of  episcopacy,  and  the  House  presently  denounced 
all  the  acts  and  canons  which  Laud  had  hurried 
through  the  late  convocation.  They  attacked  every 
part  of  church  government, — every  proceeding  of 
the  primate  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience. 
'•  He  is  a  great  stranger  in  Israel,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Falkland,  "  who  knoweth  not  that  this  king- 
dom hath  long  laboured  under  many  and  great 
oppressions  both  in  religion  and  liberty ;  and  his 
acquaintance  here  is  not  great,  or  his  ingenuity 
less,  who  doth  not  both  know  and  acknowledge 
that  a  great,  if  not  a  principal,  cause  of  this  have 
been  some  bishops  and  their  adherents. .  Under  pre- 
tence of  imiformity,  they  have  brought  in  supersti- 
tion and  scandal ;  under  the  titles  of  reverence  and 
decency,  they  have  defiled  our  church  by  adorning 
our  churches.  .  .  They  have  tithed  mint  and  anise, 
and  have  left  undone  the  work  of  the  gospel.  .  .  . 
They  have  made  the  conforming  to  ceremonies 
more  important  than  the  conforming  to  Chris- 
tianity.'** Mr.  Bagshaw  said  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  episcopacy — the  first  in  statu  puroj  as 
it  was  in  the  primitive  times;  the  second  in 
statu  corrupto,  as  it  is  at  this  day ;  that  it  was 
maintained  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  a  book, 
that  episcopacy,  both  in  the  office  and  in  the  juris- 
diction, is  jure  divino — of  divine  right— which 
position  was  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 

*  Falkland  alio  aaid  that,  while  mamet  had  been  eelrbrated  in 
•eetirity,  a  ounventlcie  had  been  made  a  great  crime.  To  conceive 
thai  the  tolemtion  he  chiimed  far  the  latter  shoald  be  extended  to 
ih|  former  wae  above  even  his  elegant  and  high  mind. 


land,  which  plainly  showed  that  the  bishops  had 
their  episcopal  jurisdiction  from  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  jure  divino.  ^*  It  is  holden  at 
this  day,"  said  he,  '^  that  episcopacy  is  inseparable 
from  the  crown  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
commonly  now  said,  no  bishop,  no  king — ^no  mitre, 
no  sceptre ;  which  I  utterly  deny — for  it  is  plain 
and  apparent,  that  the  kings  of  England  were 
long  before  bishops,  and  have  a  subsistence 
without  them,  and  have  done,  and  may  still  de- 
pose them."  After  quoting  a  number  of  statutes, 
the  same  orator  said,  "  I  am  for  a  thorough  re- 
formation of  all  abuses  and  grievances  of  episco- 
pacy ;  which  reformation  may  perhaps  serve  the 
turn,  without  alteration  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land into  a  form  of  presbytery,  as  it  is  in  other 
kingdoms— of  Scotland,  France,  Geneva,  and  the 
Low  Countries;  which,  for  mine  own  part,  had 
I  lived  in  those  kingdoms,  I  should  have  been  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  party  in  point  of 
Presbytery,"  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  however, 
thought  it  expedient  that  they  should  bethink 
themselves  whether  a  popular  democratical  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  though  fit  for  other  places, 
would  be  either  suitable  or  acceptable  to  a  regal, 
monarchical  government  like  that  of  England. 
Sir  Edward  Deering  compared  the  modern  episco- 
pacy to  papistry,  and  attacked  that  tyrannical  court 
which  was  so  dear  and  essential  to  Laud.  **  With 
the  papists,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  severe  inquisi- 
tion, and  with  us  there  is  a  bitter  high  com- 
mission ;   both  these,  contra  fas  ei  jus^  are  judges 

in  their  own  case With  the  papists  there 

is  a  mysterious  artifice ;  their  index  expurgatorius. 
To  this  I  parallel  our  late  imprimaturs^  or  licences 
for  the  press,  which  are  so  handled  that  truth  is 
suppressed,  and  popish  pamphlets  fly  abroad  cum 

privikgio Nay,  they  are  already  grown  so 

bold  in  this  new  trade,  that  the  most  learned 
labours  of  our  ancient  and  best  divines  must  be 
new  corrected  and  defaced  by  the  supercilious  pen 
of  my  lord  bishop^s  young  chaplain."  He  went 
on  to  show  how  nearly  Laud's  notions  of  supre- 
macy and  infallibility  approached  to  those  of  the 
pope.  **  And  herein,"  added  he,  "  I  shall  be  free 
and  clear — if  one  of  these  must  be,  I  had  rather 
serve  one  as  far  off  as  the  Tiber,  than  to  have  him 
come  to  me  so  near  as  the  Thames :  a  pope  at 
Rome  will  do  me  less  hurt  than  a  patriarch  at 
Lambeth."  It  may  readily  be  conceived  how 
these  things  affected  Laud,  who  shortly  before 
had  been  visited  by  omens  and  misgivings,  and 
who  clearly  saw  ruin  approaching.*  It  was,  in- 
deed, evident  that  the  Commons  believed,  with 
Pym,  that  "  they  must  not  only  make  the  house 

*  "  October  97>  Tuesday,  Simon  and  Jude's  Eve,  I  went  into  my 

pper  study  to  see  some  manuseripts,  which  I  was  sending  to  Oxford ; 

in  that  stuily  hung  my  picture,  taken  by  the  life,  and,  coming  in,  I 


upper  study  to  see  some  manuseripts,  which  I  was  sending  to  Oxford ; 

'    "  •  -     ?.takenT ' 

'n  upon  thi  .  _    _ 

being  broken  by  which  it  hanged  against^tho  wall.    I  am  almost 


-.  byt 

found  it  fallen  down  upon  the  face,  and  lying  on  the  floor,  the  string 


every  day  threatened  with  my  ruin  in  parliament ;  God  grant  this 

'   few  da^s  before,  the  archbishop  notes  in 

The  high  commission  sitting  at  St.  Paul's, 


be  no  omen." — Diary.  A  few  davs  before,  the  archbishop  notes  in 
the  same  private  record — *'  The  high  commission  sitting  at  St.  Paul's, 
because  of  the  troubles  of  the  times,  very  near  two  thousand  Broirn- 
ists  made  a  tumult  at  the  end  of  the  court,  tore  down  all  the  benches 
in  the  consistory,  and  cried  ottti  they  would  have  no  bishop,  nor  no 
high  commission.'* 
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clean,  but  pull  down  the  cobweba."*  They  de- 
bated with  the  same  fearlessness  and  the  same  high 
eloquence  on  the  other  grievances  of  the  country ; 
but  for  many  days  they  constantly  returned  to 
the  subject  of  religion  and  to  the  evil  counsellors 
about  the  king.  ^'  We  well  know,"  said  Rud- 
yard,  **  what  disturbance  hath  been  brought  upon 
the  church  for  vain  petty  trifles ;  how  the  whole 
church,  the  whole  kingdom,  hath  been  troubled, 
where  to  place  a  metaphor,  an  altar.  We  have 
seen  ministers,  their  wives,  children,  and  fami- 
lies undone  against  law  against  conscience,  against 
all  bowels  of  compassion,  about  not  dancing  upon 
Sundays.  What  do  these  sort  of  priests  think 
will  become  of  themselves,  when  the  master  of  the 
house  shall  come  and  find  them  thus  beating  their 
fellow  servants?  .  .  .  They  would  be  at  some- 
thing very  like  the  mass ;  they  want  a  muzzled 
religion.  They  would  evaporate  and  dispirit  the 
power  and  vigour  of  religion,  by  drawing  it  out 
into  solemn  and  specious  formalities,  into  obsolete 

antiquated  ceremonies,  new  furbished  up 

They  have  so  brought  it  to  pass,  that,  under  the 
name  of  Puritans,  all  our  religion  is  branded,  and 
under  a  few  hard  words  against  Jesuits,' all  popery 
is  countenanced.  Whosoever  squares  his  actions 
by  any  rule,  either  divine  or  human,  he  is  a 
I^ritan :  whosoever  would  be  governed  by  the 
king's  laws,  he  is  a  Puritan :  he  that  will  not  do 
whatsoever  other  men  would  have  him  do,  he  is  a 
Puritan.  Their  great  work,  their  master-piece, 
now  is,  to  make  all  those  of  the  religion  to  be  the 
suspected  party  of  the  kingdom."  Then  passing  to 
the  obnoxious  ministers,  the  same'orator  said,  "  His 
majesty  hath  freely  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
this  parliament;  and  I  presume  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  House  but  feels  himself  advanced  by 
this  high  trust ;  but  if  the  king  prosper  no  better 
in  our  hands  than  he  hath  done  in  theirs  who 
have  hitherto  had  the  handling  of  his  aflairs,  we 
shall  for  ever  make  ourselves  unworthy  of  so 
gracious  a  confidence.  ...  His  majesty  is  wiser 
than  they  that  have  advised  him,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  but  see  and  feel  their  subverting,  destruc- 
tive counsels,  which  speak  louder  than  I  can  speak 
of  them ;  for  they  ring  a  doleful,  deadly  knell  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  His  majesty  best  knows 
who  they  are.  For  us,  let  the  matters  bolt  out  the 
men,  their  actions  discover  them.  They  are  men 
that  talk  largely  of  the  king's  service,  and  yet  have 
done  none  but  their  own,  and  that  is  too  evident. 
They  speak  highly  of  the  king's  power ;  but  they 
have  made  it  a  miserable  power,  that  produces 
nothing  but  weakness,  both  to  the  king  and  king- 
dom. They  have  exhausted  the  king  s  revenues 
to  the  bottom,  nay,  through  the  bottom,  and  be- 
yond  It  hath  heretofore  been  boasted,  that 

the  king  should  never  call  a  parliament  till  he  had 
need  of  his  people :  these  were  words  divisive  and 
of  malignity.  The  king  must  always,  according 
to  his  occasions,  have  use  of  the  people's  power, 
hearts,  hands,  purses ;  the  people  will  always  have 

*  Clarendon,  IlitU 


need  of  the  king's  clemency,  justice,  protection ; 
and  the  reciprocation  is  the  strongest,  the  sweetest 
union.  It  hath  been  said,  too,  of  late,  that  a  par- 
liament will  take  away  more  from  the  king  than 
they  will  give  him.  It  may  be  well  said,  that 
those  things  which  will  fall  away  of  themselves 
will  enable  the  subjects  to  give  him  more  than  can 
be  taken  any  way  else.  Projects  and  monopolies 
are  but  leaking  conduit-pipes ;  the  exchequer  itself, 
at  the  fullest,  is  but  a  cistern,  and  now  a  broken 
one ;  frequent  parliaments  only  are  tlie  fountains ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  in  this  parhament,  as  we 
shall  be  free  in  our  advices,  so  shall  we  be  the 
more  free  of  our  purses,  that  his  majesty  may  ex- 
perimentally find  the  real  difference  of  beuer 
counsels,  the  true,  solid  grounds  of  raising  and 
establishing  his  greatness,  never  to  be  brought 
again  (by  God's  blessing)  to  such  dangerous,  such 
desperate  perplexities."* 

From  speaking,  the  Commons  soon  proceeded 
to  action;  not  always  bearing  in  mind  the 
strict  limits  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction. 
On  the  7th  of  November,  the  fourth  day  of 
their  sitting,  they  passed  a  resolution  that  ^those 
victims  of  Star  Chamber  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
Mr.  Burton,  Dr.  Bastwick,  and  Mr.  Pryune, 
should  be  sent  for  forthwith  by  warrant  of  the 
House,  and  made  to  certify  by  whose  warrant  and 
authority  they  have  been  mutilated,  branded,  and 
imprisoned.  And,  being  liberated  from  their  distant 
dungeons  by  tiiis  warrant  of  the  House,  the  three 
Puritans,  upon  the  28th  day  of  November,  came 
to  London,  being  met  upon  the  way  and  brought 
into  the  city  by  five  thousand  persons,  women  as 
well  as  men,  all  mounted  on  horseback,  and  wear- 
ing in  their  hats  and  caps  rosemary  and  bays,  in 
token  of  joy  and  triumph.  The  discourses  of  men 
upon  this  triumphant  entrance  varied  :  "  some  of 
the  court,  as  well  as  clergy  and  other  gentlemen 
besides,  did  not  conceal  their  dislike  of  it,  afiGrai- 
ing  that  it  was  a  bold  and  tumultuous  affiront  to 
courts  of  justice  and  the  king's  autiiority :  others, 
who  pitied  the  former  sufferings  of  those  men,  and 
they  that  wished  reformation  in  matters  of  justice, 
were  pleased  with  it ;  hoping  that  it  would  work 
good  effects  in  the  king's  mind,  and  make  him 
sensible  how  his  people  stood  disaffected  to  the 
rigour  of  such  proceedings,  and  esteemed  it  as  a 
good  presage  of  the  ruin  of  those  two  courts,  the 
High  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber."t    The 

*  Rndyard  said,  in  one  pnrt  of  this  remarkable  tpeedi,  *  I  have 
often  thought  and  said,  that  It  must  be  •ome  great  extremity  that 
wouUl  recover  and  rectify  this  tUte ;  and  when  that  extremity  did 
come,  It  would  be  a  (n***  haaard  whether  it  would  prove  a  remedy  or 
ruin.  We  are  now.  Master  Speaker,  upon  that  vertteal  taniin|  point, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  time  to  palliate,  to  foment  onr  own  undoing.'* 
There  were  many  that  thought  with  Rudyard,  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  doubt  the  fact  (as  it  would  be  diffleult  to  condemn  its  authors)  that 
some  of  these  had  helped  to  make  the  present  crisis,  believinj^  with 
St.  John,  that  things  must  be  worse  before  they  oould  be  better. 

f  May.— This  author,  who  must  have  known  very  well  how  U 
wrought  upon  Charles,  says,  '*  How  it  wrought  at  that  present  upon 
the  king  is  not  known.  B  ut  actions  of  that  natuiVt  where  the  people 
of  their  own  accords,  in  a  seeming  tumultuoas  manner,  do  expn>»« 
their  liking  or  disliking  of  matters  in  government,  cannot  alvaya 
produce  the  same  success,  but  work  according  to  the  disposition  ot 
the  prince  or  governor  either  to  a  sense  causing  reformation,  or  to 
an  hatred  of  them  as  npbraidert  of  his  actioas;— oat  eorngmt,  ami 
im'toat." 
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latter  class  were  indisputably  the  more  numerous, 
and  7WW  the  more  powerful.  Happy  had  it  been 
if  the  released  captives  and  sufferers  for  con- 
science sake,  and  those  who  triumphed  with  them 
in  their  release,  had  learned  to  tolerate  others,  or 
had  ascertained  the  great  fact  that  persecution 
and  cruelty  defeat  their  own  objects !  Within  a 
month  after  the  return  of  the  three  Puritans,  their 
business  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and,  upon 
the  report  of  that  committee,  it  was  voted  by  the 
House  that  their  several  judgments  were  illegal, 
unjust, and  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  and, 
about  a  month  after  this,  it  was  further  voted  that 
they  should  receive  damages  for  their  great  suffer- 
ings, and  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  them  in 
money,  to  be  paid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  other  high  commissioners,  and  those  lords  who 
had  voted  against  them  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  callings  and 
professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic.  The 
damages  were  fixed  for  Burton  at  6000/.,  for 
Prynne  and  Bastwick  at  5000/.  each.  As  these 
men  were  comforted  after  their  sufferings,  so  other 
divines,  followers  of  Laud's  orthodoxy,  afier  a  brief 
triumph,  were  brought  to  their  torment.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Religion  was  indefatigable,  and  certainly 
neither  tolerant  nor  merciful.  '*  Their  first  care," 
says  May,  '*  was  to  vindicate  distressed  mi- 
nisters, who  had  been  imprisoned  or  deprived  by 
the  bishops,  and  all  others  who  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion had  been  persecuted  by  them:  many  of 
those  ministers  within  few  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parliament  were  released  from  durance, 
and  discharged  to  their  charges,  with  damages 
from  their  oppressors;  many  doctors  and  other 
divines  that  had  been  most  busy  in  promoting  the 
late  church  innovations  about  altars  and  other 
ceremonies,  and  therefore  most  gracious  and  flou- 
rishing in  the  state,  were  then  questioned  and 
committed ;  insomuch  as  the  change,  and  the  sud- 
denness of  it,  seemed  wonderful  to  men,  and  may 
worthily  serve  as  a  document  to  all  posterity — 
quamfragili  loco  starent  superbi  (in  how  insecure 
a  position  stood  they  that  were  so  proud)."*  The 
committee  proceeded  to  inquire  concerning  scan- 
dalous ministers,  which  are  described  as  being 
of  two  kinds; — 1.  Loose  livers,  and  men  of  de- 
bauched behaviour,  who  had  gotten  into  good  pre- 
ferment, and  been  countenanced  in  insulting  the 
Puritans.  2.  Men  who  had  offended  in  the  way  of 
papistical  ceremonies  and^  superstition.  Among 
all  the  men  of  his  rank.  Laud's  friend  and  pet 
author.  Dr.  Cousens,  master  of  St.  Peter's,  Cam- 
bridge, was  most  noted  for  what  were  termed 
superstitions  and  curious  observances.  *'  He  was 
not  noted,"  says  Mav^  "  for  any  great  depth  of 
learning,  nor  yet  scandalous  for  ill  living,  but  only 

*  BitL  Pari.— If  the  Commona  htd  wanted  a  qaickening,  they 
certeinly  bed  it  from  without.  Their  table  waa  ahMlutely  loaded 
with  petitloiie,  loine  of  which  were  prefented  bv  maltitudef ,  vocife- 
ratinK  **  No  Mihops.  no  high  commlMion,  no  Star  Chamber.**  On 
the  1  Ith  of  December*  Alderman  Fenninffton,  with  some  hundreds 
foUowinff  him,  presented  a  petition  from  the  eitiiens  of  London,  with 
fifteen  thousand  subseriptioai,  af  alnat  the  ditcipiine  and  ceremuniea 
of  Um  chvMh^WhiUUfCk. 


forward  to  show  himself  in  formalities  and  outward 
ceremonies  concerning  religion,  many  of  which 
were  such  as  a  Protestant  state  might  not  well 
suffer."  Cousens  was  imprisoned  and  bailed,  and 
though  deprived  of  some  of  his  preferments,  yet 
escaped  without  any  great  pimishment,  being  one 
of  a  crowd  that  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  par- 
liament had  so  much  business  on  hand.  On  the 
18th  of  December,  Cousens's  friend  and  patron, 
William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.  &c., 
was  singled  out  for  the  crushing  thunderbolts  of  the 
House.  It  was  resolved  that  a  message  should  be 
sent  to  the  Lords  to  accuse  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  House  and  of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  of 
high  treason,  and  to  desire  that  he  might  be  forth- 
with sequestered  from  parliament,  and  committed. 
Deuzil  Hollis  carried  up  this  message.  Evidently 
to  his  surprise,  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch  told  him, 
that  the  Lords  would  sequester  the  archbishop 
from  their  House,  and  commit  him  to  the  custody 
of  their  gentleman-usher.*  Laud  desired  leave  to 
speak,  and  dropped  some  unguarded  expressions, 
which  he  afterwards  begged  leave  to  retract,  but 
was  refused  by  their  lordships.  He  then  requested 
permission  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  some  papers, 
that  might  enable  him  to  make  his  defence.  This 
permission  was  granted,  provided  he  did  nothing 
but  in  sight  of  the  gentleman-usher,  in  whose 
custody  he  was  ordered  to  remain,  and  in  whose 
custody  he  did  remain  for  ten  weeks,  when  he  waa 
committed  to  the  Tower.  In  his  speech  on  the 
motion  of  impeachment,  Mr.  Grimston  desired  the 
House  to  look  upon  Laud's  colleagues  and  depend- 
ents. "  Who  is  it  but  he  only,"  exclaimed  the 
orator,  "  that  hath  brought  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
to  all  his  great  places  and  employments?  .... 
Who  is  it  but  he  that  brought  in  Secretary  Wiu- 
debank  into  that  place  of  trust — Windebank,  the 
very  broker  and  pander  to  the  whore  of  Babylon  ? 
Who  is  it  but  he  ouly,  that  hath  advanced  all  our 
popish  bishops  ?  I  shall  name  but  some  of  them  : 
Bishop  Mainwaring,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Bishop  Wren, 
the  least  of  all  these  birds,  but  one  of  the  most  un- 
clean, "f  On  the  morrow  of  Laud's  arrest  (the 
19th  of  December)  this  Wren  was  smitten  on  the 
hip,  it  being ,  ordered  that  a  message  should  be 
sent  to  the  Lords,  that  there  were  certain  informa- 
tions of  a  high  nature  against  Dr.  Matthew  Wren, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  concerning  the  setting  up  of  idol- 
atry and  superstition;  and  that  the  Commons, 
having  information  that  he  was  endeavouring 
an    escape,  desired    their    lordships    that    care 

*  At  the  same  time,  Laud  was  denounced  as  "  the  (nreat  incendiary 
in  the  national  differences"  by  the  Scotch  commissioners,  who  had 
come  up  to  London,  and  were  residing  in  the  city—'*  much  frequented 
by  the  aisaffecied." 

t  Mainwaring.  who  had  made  sneh  a  noise  by  his  writings  in  favour 
of  absolutism  and  the  divine  right  of  liings,  was  now  Bishop  of  St. 
David's;  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  WilUam  Pierce  ;  the 
Biahop  of  Oxford  was  Dr.  John  Bancroft  ;  Matthew  Wren,  now  of 
Ely.  had  been  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  had  distinguished  himself  iu 
that  diocese  by  his  violent  persecution  of  Puritans  and  his  expulsion 
of  the  industrious  clothiers — ^foreigners,  or  descendaots  of  foreigners, 
who  would  not  renounce  the  rotigion  they  had  brought  with  them 
into  England.  (See  ante,  p.  163.)  Bishop  Wroa  was  the  uncle  of  the 
eelebrated  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
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might  be  taken  that  he  should  give  good  security 
to  abide  the  judgment  of  parliament.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den went  up  with  this  message.  The  Lord  Keeper 
Finch,  who  must  have  seen  that  his  own  hour  was 
at  hand,  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  through 
Mr.  Hampden,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  should  give 
bail  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 

But  before  these  churchmen  were  stricken  in 
their  pride  of  place,  Strafford  had  been  denounced, 
formally  accused,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
When  the  king  left  York,  his  lieutenant  remained 
behind  him,  to  take  charge  of  what  remained  of 
the  army  in  the  north.  It  is  proved  by  many  con- 
current witnesses  that  Strafford  was  averse  to  com- 
ing to  London  and  meeting  the  parliament.  His 
friends  told  him,  that  to  appear  in  his  place  as  a 
peer  would  be  to  hazard  his  life.  He  humbly  re- 
presented to  his  master,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  him  where  he  was,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  his  majesty  any  service  at  Westminster, 
where  he  felt  he  should  rather  be  a  hindrance  to 
his  affairs,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  great  envy  and 
ill-will  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  Scots  would  be 
bent  against  him.  He  told  Charles,  that  if  he  kept 
out  of  sight,  he  would  not  be  so  much  in  their  mind ; 
and  if  they  should  fall  upon  him,  he,  being  at  a  dis- 
tance, might  the  better  avoid  any  danger,  having 
liberty  of  going  over  to  Ireland,  or  to  some  other 
place  where  he  might  be  most  serviceable  to  his 
majesty.  The  king,  notwithstanding  these  weighty 
reasons,  continued  very  earnest  for  Strafford's  com* 
ing  up  to  the  parliament.  Charles  had  a  wonderful 
notion  of  Strafford's  powers  of  imposing  on  parlia- 
ments, and  his  own  less  daring  spirit  stood  in  need  of 
his  servant's  resoluteness  ;  and  in  the  end  he  laid 
his  commands  upon  him,  pledging  himself  for  his 
safety,  and  assuring  him  that,  as  he  was  King  of 
England,  he  was  able  to  secure  him  from  any  dan- 
ger, and  that  the  parliament  should  not  touch  one 
hair  of  his  head.  Strafford  made  haste  to  thank 
his  majesty  for  these  assurances,  but,  still  uncon- 
vinced, he  once  more  represented  the  danger  of  his 
coming,  saying,  that  if  there  should  fall  out  a  dif- 
ference between  his  majesty  and  his  parliament 
concerning  him,  it  would  be  a  very  great  disturb- 
ance to  his  majesty's  affairs ;  and  that  he  had  ra- 
ther suffer  himself,  than  that  the  king's  affairs 
should  suffer  on  his  account.  But  Charles  would 
not  be  moved  by  these  representations,  or  by  the 
prospect  of  the  danger  which  must  attend  his  favo- 
rite minister ;  he  repeated  his  injunctions,  saying 
that  he  could  not  want  Strafford's  valuable  advice 
in  the  great  transactions  of  this  parliament ;  and  in 
obedience  to  these  reiterated  commands,  the  earl 
came  up  to  London.*  Strafford  assumed  a  bold 
bearing,  and  a  confidence  which  his  inmost  heart 
denied.  "  A  greater  and  more  universal  hatred," 
says  a  noble  contemporary,  "  was  never  contracted 
by  any  person,  than  he  has  drawn  upon  himself. 
He  is  not  at  all  dejected,  but  believes  confidently 
to  clear  himself  in  the  opinion  of  all  equal  and  in- 
different-minded hearers,  when  he  shall  come  to 

•  Whitelock. 


make  his  defence.  The  king  is  in  such  a  strait, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  ke  will  possibly  avoid, 
without  endangering  the  loss  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, the  giving  way  to  the  remove  of  divers  per- 
sons, as  well  as  other  things  that  will  be  demanded 
by  this  parliament."*  Strafford  arrived  in  town 
on  Monday  night ;  on  Tuesday  he  rested  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey ;  on  the  Wednesday  he  went 
to  parliament,  "  but  ere  night  he  was  caged,"t  *1 
"  It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon," says  Rushworth, "  when  the  earl  of  Strafibrd 
(being  infirm,  and  not  well  disposed  in  his  health, 
and  so  not  having  stirred  out  of  his  house  that 
morning),  hearing  that  both  houses  still  sat,  thought 
fit  to  go  thither.  It  was  believed  by  some  (upon 
what  ground  was  never  clear  enough),  that  he  made 
that  haste  then  to  accuse  the  Lord  Saye,  and  some 
others,  of  having  induced  the  Scots  to  inrade  the 
kingdom ;  but  he  was  scarce  entered  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  when  the  message  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  called  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, impeached  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford  (with 
the  addition  of  all  his  other  titles)  of  high  treason, 
and  several  other  heinous  crimes  and  misdeme&n* 
ours,  of  which)  he  said,  the  Ck>mmons  would  in  due 
time  make  proof  in  form ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
desired,  in  their  name,  that  he  might  be  sequestered 
from  all  counsels,  and  be  .put  into  safe  custody." 
Pym,  who  carried  up  the  impeachment,  had,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  announced  his  determined 
hatred  to  Strafford  many  years  before.  "  You  are 
going  to  leave  us,"  said  Pym,  when  Wcntworth 
first  went  over  to  the  king's  party,  "but  we  will 
never  leave  you,  while  your  head  is  upon  your 
shoulders."  On  the  present  occasion  Strafford  had 
gone  in  haste  to  the  House.  "  He  calls  rudely  at 
the  door;  James  Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black  rod, 
opens :  his'  lordship,  with  a  proud,  glooming  coun- 
tenance, makes  towards  his  place  at  the  board  head ; 
but  at  once  many  bid  him  void  the  House ;  so  he  is 
forced  in  confusion  to  go  to  door  till  he  was  called. 
After  consultation,  being  called  in,  he  stands,  but 
is  commanded  to  kneel,  and  on  his  knees  to  hear 
the  sentence.  Being  on  his  knees,  he  is  delivered 
to  the  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he 
was  cleared  of  these  crimes  the  House  of  Commons 
had  charged  him  with.  He  offered  to  speak,  but 
was  commanded  to  be  gone,  without  a  word.  Id 
the  outer  room,  James  Maxwell  required  hira,  as 
prisoner,  to  deliver  his  sword.  When  he  had  gf> 
it,  he  cries,  with  a  loud  voice,  for  his  man  to  carry 
my  lord  lieutenant's  sword.  This  done,  he  makes 
through  a  number  of  people  towards  his  coach,  all 
gazing,  no  man  cappingi  to  him,  before  whom,  that 
morning,  the  greatest  of  England  would  have  stood 
discovered,  all  crying,  •What  is  the  matter?'  He 
said,  *  A  small  matter,  I  warrant  you.'    They  re- 

•  Sydney  Papew :  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  ih« 
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plied,  *  Yes,  indeed,  high  treason  is  a  small  mat- 
ter.* Coming  to  the  place  where  he  expected  his 
coach,  it  was  not  there ;  so  he  hehoved  to  return 
that  same  way,  through  a  world  of  gazing  people. 
When  at  last  he  had  found  his  coach,  and  was  en« 
tcring,  James  Maxwell  told  him,  *  Your  lordship 
is  my  prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my  coach;*  so  he 
behoved  to  do."*  A  few  days  after  his  arrest,  Straf- 
ford requested  to  he  admitted  to  hail,  hut  this  was 
refused  him,  and  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tower. 

Having  thus  secured  the  greatest  incendiary, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  charges  against  him,  the  Commons  fell  upon 
some  inferior  instruments — inferior  in  all  respects 
to  Strafford,  hut  still  far  from  insignificant.  Sir 
Francis  Windehank,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
the  friend  and  creature  of  the  primate  of  the  Eng- 
lish Protestant  Church,  and  yet  a  concealed  Ca- 
tholic, was  charged  with  illegally  releasing  recu- 
sants and  Romish  priests  from  prison.  He 
avoided  arrest  and  trial  by  flight :  protected  by  the 
queen,  he  escaped  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  honour,  and  where,  eventually,  he  m|ide  a 
public  profession  of  Catholicism.  The  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  was  proceeded  against  as  an  avowed  factor 
and  procurer  of  the  odious  judgment  against  Mr. 
Hampden,  and  for  his  numerous  abuses  of  power 
in  the  matter  of  ship-money.  Finch  was  a  supple 
rogue,  and  a  wonderful  rhetorician  :  he  petitioned 
to  be  heard  for  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  *•  whereby,  against  all  order,  he  was  to 
take  notice  of  what  was  handled  in  the  House  con- 
cerning himself."!  His  prayer  having  been 
granted.  Finch,  hearing  the  seals  in  his  own 
hand,  entered  the  Lower  House ;  and  when  the 
speaker  told  him  that  his  lordship  might  sit,  he 
made  a  low  obeisance,  and  laying  down  the  seals 
and  his  hat  in  the  chair,  himself  leaning  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  he  made  a  very  elegant  and  in- 
genious speech  in  his  own  vindication,  **etcaptare 
benevolenciam*'\  But  though  his  deportment  was 
very  humble  and  submissive,  and  his  speech  full 
of  persuasive  rhetoric,  it  could  not  prevail  or  pre- 
vent the  Commons  from  voting  him  a  traitor, 
though  many  in  the  House  were  moved  to  a  kind  of 
compassion.  On  the  next  day  his  impeachment  was 
carried  up  to  the  Lords,  who  ordered  his  commit- 
ment ;  but  he  had  taken  timely  warning — Finch  was 
fled  into  Holland.  Clarendon  hints  that  Finch  had 
come  to  a  compromise  with  the  popular  party,  "  it 
being  visible  he  was  in  their  favour ;"  and  he  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  their  suffering  Windehank  to 
escape  their  justice,  "against  whom,*'  he  says, 
*'they  had  more  pr^nant  testimony  of  offences 
within  the  verge  of  the  law,  than  against  any  per- 
son they  had  accused  since  this  parliament,  and  of 
some  that,  it  may  be,  might  have  jproved  capita], 
and  so  their  appetite  of  blood  might  have  been  sa- 
ti8fied.**§    But  the  Commons  of  England  were  not 
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remarkable  for  theu*  appetite  for  blood ;  they 
wanted  the  heads  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  and  no 
more,  and  probably  connived  at,  or  were  glad  to  see, 
the  flight  of  their  satellites.  What  they  had  al- 
ready done  was  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  all  worshippers  of  the  despotic  prin- 
ciple. "  Within  less  than  six  weeks,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  for  no  more  was  yet  elapsed,  these  ter- 
rible reformers  had  caused  the  two  greatest  coun- 
sellors of  the  kingdom,  whom  they  most  feared,  and 
BO  hated,  to  be  removed  from  the  king,  and  impri- 
soned under  an  accusation  of  high  treason ;  and 
frighted  away  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  into  foreign  kingdoms,  for  fear  of  the  like ; 
besides  preparing  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
very  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  throughout 
England,  who  had  been  high  sheriffs  and  deputy 
lieutenants,  to  expect  such  measure  of  punishment 
from  their  genera]  votes  and  resolutions,  as  their 
future  demeanour  should  draw  upon  them  for  their 
past  offences."*  It  was,  indeed,  wonderful  to  see 
how  all  the  advocates  and  instruments  of  despotism, 
ship-money,  and  all  kinds  of  illegal  taxation,  fell 
at  the  first  blow,  and  crouched  at  the  feet  of  their 
victors.  The  whole  fabric  of  absolutism  was  shat- 
tered like  a  house  of  glass,  or  melted  like  a  fabric 
of  ice  and  snow  on  the  return  of  the  summer  sun. 
Charles  was  helpless,  hopeless,  at  once;  there 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  a  man  in  the  land  to  raise 
sword  or  voice  in  his  favour ;  nor  did  he  gain  any* 
thing  like  a  formidable  party  till  these  first  terrors 
had  subsided,  and  the  parliament  had  stepped 
beyond  that  line  of  reform  which  the  general 
opinion  held  to  be  necessary. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  Commons  to  overlook 
the  slavish  judges  who  had  upheld  ship-money, 
and  condemned  Mr.  Hampden.  They  sent  up 
Waller  with  a  message  to  the  Lords,  and  their 
lordships  forthwith  ordered  that  Bramston,  Daven- 
port, Berkeley,  Crawley,  Trevor,  and  Weston 
should  find  heavy  bail  to  abide  the  judgment  of 
parliament  Berkeley,  whose  speeches  will  be 
remembered,  was  impeached  of  high  treason,  and, 
to  the  great  disturbance  of  his  brethren,  both 
judges  and  lawyers,  he  was  arrested  while  sitting, 
with  his  ermine  on,  on  the  bench,  and  brought 
away  like  a  common  felon.  But  the  Commons 
were  certainly  not  anxious  for  his  blood  ;  and  after 
some  time  he  was  permitted  to  withdraw  himself, 
having,  it  is  said,  being  forced  to  give  a  free  gift 
of  10,000/.  for  the  public  service. 

A.D.   1641.  — On  the    19th   of   January  Mr. 

torian,  ''besides  his  frequent  letters  of  intercession  in  his  own  name, 
and  signification  of  his  majesty**  pleasure,  on  Uie  behalf  of  papists 
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and  priests,  to  the  judges,  and  to  other  ministers  of  Justice,  and  pio- 

them,  ne  narnourea  soma  pnesu  in  nis  own  house,  kuowinfr  tliem  to 
be  such ;  which,  by  the  statute  made  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  is  made  felony ;  and  titere  were  some  warrants  un- 
der bis  own  hand,  for  tha  release  of  priests  out  of  Newgate,  who 
were  actually  attainted  of  treason,  and  condemned  tu  he  han^red. 
drawn,  and  quartered  ;  which,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  Um 
lawyers  said,  would  have  been  very  penal  to  him.'* 

*  Some  of  the  sheriffs  and  lieutenants  of  counties  had  made  them- 
ielyes  obnosioas  by  their  seal  and  activity  in  levying  ship-money, 
8cc,  They  wore  threatened  with  trial  as  tnltors«  but  none  of  them 
were  to  proceeded  against. 
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Prideaux  brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  happening   by   the 
long  intermission  of  parliaments.     He  proposed 
that  the  parliament  should  be  held  yearly.     In 
committee  the  House  rejected  that  proposition, 
and     followed    the    example    which    hail    been 
set  them  by  the  Scots  a    few   months    before, 
in  voting  for  regular  triennial  parliaments.     At 
the  same  time,  to  guard  against  the  statute  be- 
coming a  dead-letter,  they  directed  that  the  issuing 
of  writs  at  the  fixed  time  should  be  imperative  on 
the  lord-keeper  or  chancellor;  that  if  he  failed, 
then  the  House  of  Lords  should  issue  the  writs ; 
if  the  Lords  failed,  then  the  sherifis  were  to  do  it ; 
and  if  the  sheriflPs  neglected  or  refused,  then  the 
people  were  to  proceed  to  elect  their  representatives 
without  any  writs  at  all.     They  moreover  pro- 
vided, that  no  future  parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved or  adjourned  by  the  king,  without  its  own 
consent,  within  less  than  fifty  days  from  the  opening 
of  its  session.     Charles  here  attempted  to  make  a 
stand.     On  the  23rd  of  January  he  summoned 
both  Lords  and  Commons  to  Whitehall :  there  he 
reproved  the  latter  for  their  long  delays;   and 
spoke   of  their  connivance,  which  suffered  dis- 
traction to  arise  by  the  indiscreet  petitions  of  men 
who,  "more  maliciously  than  ignorantly,  would 
put  no  difference  between  reformation  and  alter- 
ation of  government."     He  assured  them  again, 
that  he  would  concur  in  abolishing  all  novelties 
.both  in  church  and  state ;  would  join  in  reform- 
ing the  courts  of  justice ;   and  would  even  sur- 
render such  portions  of  his  revenue  as  should  be 
found  illegal  or  heavy  on  his  subjects.     But  after 
this,  he  said  that  he  would  show  them  what  they 
(the  Commons)  should  eschew.      "  I  cannot  but 
take  notice,"  said  Charles,  ''of  these  petitions 
(I  can't  tell  how  to  call  them)  given  in  the  name 
of  several  counties,  against  the  present  established 
government  of  the  church,  and  of  the  great  threats 
that  are  given,  that  bishops  shall  be  no  better  than 
cyphers,  if  not  clean  done  away.    Now  I  must  tell 
you,  that  I  make  great  difference  betwixt  reform- 
ation and  alteration  of  government :   though  I  am 
for  the  first,  I  cannot  give  way  to  the  latter.     I 
will  not  say  that  bishops  may  not  have  over- 
stretched their  power,   or  encroached  upon  the 
temporal ;  which,  if  you  find,  correct  and  reform 
the  abuse,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  former 
times ;  and  so  far  I  am  with  you.     Nay,  farther; 
if,  upon  serious  debate,  you  shall  show  me  that 
bishops  have  some   temporal    authority,    incon- 
venient to  the  state,  and  not  so  necessary  to  the 
church  for  the  support  of  episcopacy,  I  shall  not 
be  unwilling  to  persuade  them  to  lay  it  down :'  yet 
by  this  you  must  understand  tliat  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  the  taking  off  their  voice  in  parliament, 
which  they  have  anciently  enjoyed  under  so  many 
of  my  predecessors,  even  before  the  Conquest,  and 
ever  since,  and  which  I  conceive  I  am  bound  to 
maintain  as  one  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
this  kingdom.     There  is  but  one  other  rock,  and 
that  not  in  substance  but  in  forms^  yet  that  form 


is  so  essential,  that,  except  it  be  reformed,  it  will 
mar  the  substance.  There  is  a  bill  given  in  for 
frequent  parliaments : — the  thing  I  like,  that  is  to 
say,  to  have  often  parliaments ;  but  to  give  power 
to  sheriffs  and  constables,  and  I  know  not  whom, 
to  do  my  office,  that  I  cannot  yield  unto.  But,  to 
show  you  that  I  am  desirous  to  please  you  in 
forms  which  destroy  not  the  substance,  I  am 
content  you  shall  have  an  act  for  this  purpose, 
but  so  reformed,  that  it  neither  intrench  upon  my 
honour,  nor  that  inseparable  right  of  the  crown 
concerning  parliaments :  to  which  purpose  I  have 
commanded  my  learned  council  to  wait  on  you, 
my  lords,  with  such  propositions  as  I  hope  will 
give  contentment ;  for  I  ingenuously  confess  that 
frequent  parliaments  are  the  best  means  to  pre- 
serve that  right  understanding  between  me  and 
my  subjects  which  I  so  earnestly  desire."  *  The 
king,  however,  was  now  unable  either  to  uphold 
bishops  or  resist  the  Commons  in  any  other  par- 
ticular ;  and  he  shortly  after  reluctantly  gave  his 
consent  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  which 
was  received  by  the  country  with  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  triumph.  At  this  time  both  houses  had 
complained  concerning  seminary-priests,  &c.  As 
soon  as  the  Commons  had  withdrawn  from  White- 
hall, Charles  told  the  Lords,  who  remained  behind, 
that  he  had  heard  of  their  agitating  the  business 
of  Goodman,  the  priest,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two 
he  would  send  them  satisfiictory  reasons  for  what 
he  had  done  in  that  matter.  What  he  had  done 
in  this  case  was  only  a  laudable  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  reprieving  the 
victim  of  a  savage  statute, — that  is,  he  had  re- 
prieved John  Groodman,  condemned  to  death  as  a 
seminary-priest.  The  Commons  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  he  had  given  the  lords ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  January  a  remonstrance  of  both 
houses  was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  reciting  the 
penal  statutes ;  stating  that  of  late  years,  abont 
the  city  of  London,  eighty  priests  and  Jesuits  had 
been  discharged  out  of  prison;  that  they  w^re 
credibly  informed  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
Pope  had  a  nuncio,  or  agent,  resident  in  London  ; 
that  the  Papists  went  as  publicly  to  Denmark- 
house  and  St.  James's  to  mass  as  good  Protestants 
went  to  their  parish  churches;  that  the  non- 
execution  of  the  penal  statutes  was  a  principal 
cause  of  the  increase  of  popery;  that  therefore 
they  humbly  desired  the  execution  of  the  laws 
against  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  that  Goodman,  the 
priest,  should  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  law. 
On  the  3rd  of  February  Charles  replied  to  this 
remonstrance.  He  assured  the  Lords  and  Commons 
that  it  was  against  his  mind  that  popery  or  super- 
stition should  increase ;  that  he  would  drive  the 
Jesuits  and  priests  out  of  the  kingdom  within  a 
month,  by  a  proclamation ;  that,  as  for  the  nun- 
cio, Rosetti,  die  queen  had  always  assured  him 
that  he  had  no  commission,  but  only  resided  near  her 
to  entertain  a  correspondence  between  her  and  the 
pope  in  things  requisite  forjthe  exercise  of  her 
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religion,  which  was  warranted  to  her  by  her 
mairiage-articlesy  which  gave  her  liberty  of  con- 
science; yet,  aa  his  presence  gave  offence,  her 
majesty  would,  within  a  convenient  time,  remove 
him.  Charles  moreover  declared  that  he  would 
take  especial  care  to  prevent  his  subjects  resorting 
to  mass ;  and  he  ended  by  giving  up  poor  Good- 
man. *'  Lastly,"  said  he,  *'  concerning  John 
Goodman,  the  priest,  I  will  let  you  know  the 
reason  why  I  reprieved  him.  I  am  mformed, 
neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  my  father  did  ever 
avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed 
merely  for  religion ;  which  seems  to  me  to  be  his 
particular  case :  yet,  seeing  I  am  pressed  by  both 
nouses  to  give  way  to  his  execution,  and  because  I 
will  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  giving  so  great  dis- 
content to  my  people  as  I  conceive  this  mercy 
may  produce,  therefore  I  do  remit  this  particular 
case  to  both  the  houses ;  but  I  desire  them  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  inconvenience,  as  I 
conceive,  may,  upon  this  occasion,  fall  upon  my 
subjects  and  other  Protestants  abroad,  especially 
since  it  may  seem  to  other  states  to  be  a  severity : 
which  suspicion  having  thus  represented  to  you,  I 
think  myaelf  freed  from  all  the  ill-consequence 
that  may  ensue  upon  the  execution  of  this  person.''* 
On  the  next  day  the  queen  thought  proper  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  Commons  by  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Her 
majesty  assured  them  that  she  had  ever  been  ready 
to  do  her  best  for  the  removing  of  all  misunder- 
standing between  the  king  and  people ;  that  at  the 
request  of  the  lords  who  petitioned  for  the  calling 
of  this  parliament,  she  had  written  effectually  to 
the  king,  and  sent  a  gentleman  to  York  expressly 
to  persuade  him  to  the  holding  of  a  parliament ; 
that  having  taken  knowledge  that  the  having  one 
sent  to  her  from  the  pope  was  distasteful  to  this 
kingdom,  she  was  desirous  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  parliament.  She  repeated  the  promises  made 
by  Charles  about  Rosetti  and  mass-hearing;  and 
then  she  referred  to  the  collections  of  money  for 
the  Scottish  war,  which  she  had  set  on  foot  among 
the  Catholics,  excusing  her  conduct  therein  on  the 
ground  of  her  ignorance  of  the  laws,  and  pro- 
mising to  be  more  cautious  hereafter.f  The 
Commons  returned  their  humble  thanks  to  her 
majesty  for  her  gracious  letter;  and  doubtless 
despised  the  king  for  putting  forward  his  wife  in 
this  public  manner :  at  all  events  it  was  a  sign 
and  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  the  court  party. 
A  day  or  two  after  Charles  sent  the  Commons  '*  a 
petition  of  John  Goodman,  condemned,"  wherein 
the  priest  prayed  his  majesty  rather  to  remit  him 
to  the  mercies  of  the  discontented  than  let  him  live 
to  be  the  cause  of  so  great  a  discontent ;  that,  if 
the  storm  was  raised  for  him,  he  would  be  cast  into 
the  sea,  that  others  might  avoid  the  tempest ;  and 
that  he  should  esteem  his  blood  well  shed,  to 
cement  the  breach  between  his  majesty  and  his 
subjects.    The  Commons,  however,  did  not  shed 
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his  blood;  and  it  should  appear  that  Goodman 
knew  they  would  not  shed  it. 

All  this  time  the  Scottish  commissioners  were 
residing  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  near  London- 
stone,  in  a  house  so  near  to  the  church  of  St. 
Antholin's,  a  place  made  famous  by  some  puritan 
or  seditious  preacher,  that  there  was  a  way  out  of 
it  into  a  gallery  of  the  church.  "  This  benefit  was 
well  foreseen  on  all  sides  in  the  accommodation, 
and  this  church  assigned  to  them  for  their  own 
devotions,  where  one  of  their  own  chaplains  still 
preached,  amongst  which  Alexander  Henderson 
was  the  chief,  who  was  likewise  joined  with  them 
in  the  treaty  in  all  matters  which  had  reference  to 
religion ;  and  to  hear  those  sermons  there  was  so 
great  a  conflux  and  resort  by  the  citizens  out  of 
humour  and  faction,  by  others  of  all  qualities 
out  of  curiosity,  by  some  that  they  might  the 
better  justify  the  contempt  they  had  of  them,  that 
from  the  first  appearance  of  daj  in  the  morning  of 
every  Sunday  to  the  shutting  m  of  the  light,  the 
church  was  never  empty;  they  (especially  the 
women)  who  had  the  happiness  to  get  into  the 
church  in  the  morning  (they  who  could  not  hung 
upon  or  about  the  windows  without,  to  be  auditors 
or  spectators)  keeping  the  places  till  the  afternoon 
exercise  was  finished."*  Clarendon  adds,  that, 
whether  morning  or  afternoon,  the  service  was 
the  most  insipid  and  flat  that  could  be  delivered ; 
but  the  historian  is  prejudiced,  and  certainly 
has  not  hit  upon  the  characteristic  defects  of 
these  Presbyterian  devotions.  Where  Alexander 
Henderson  held  forth  the  preaching  was  not  likely 
to  be  flat  and  insipid ;  and  the  general  tendency  of 
puritanic  preachers  was  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Nor  does  the  historian  allow  for  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  which  induced  the  Londoners  so 
to  crowd  that  place  of  worship.  The  conventicles 
had  been  put  down  by  the  iron  hand  of  Laud ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time  these  numy  years, 
thousands  of  citizens  could  hear,  in  St.  Antholin's 
church,  the  word  propounded  in  their  own  way, 
without  any  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  altars, 
and  lawn-sleeves,  that  had  so  irritated  all  the  more 
devout  classes.  Clarendon,  however,  could  hardly 
overrate  the  influence  exercised  in  the  city  by 
these  Scottish  preachers,  and  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners. Some  of  the  latter  were  very  accept- 
able  upon  other  grounds  besides  those  of  religion  ; 
they  were  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of  business, 
pleasant  in  conversation,  and  of  great  address  i 
moreover,  the  English  reformers  were  bound  to 
them  by  the  double  conviction  that  the^  could  not 
have  achieved  what  they  had  done  had  it  not  been 
for  the  bold  march  of  the  Covenanters,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  sure  of  their  victory  if  the 
Scottish  array  were  withdrawn  from  the  northern 
provinces.  Baillie,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who 
knew  as  well  as  any  man  the  state  of  affairs  and 
of  public  opinion,  said,  in  the  course  of  the  ne« 
gotiations,  which  were  protracted  for  six  months,-— 
**  This  we  will  make  long  or  short,  according  as 
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the  necessities  of  our  good  friends  in  England 
require,  for  they  are  still  in  that  fray,  that  if  we 
and  our  army  were  gone  they  were  vet  undone." 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  new  com* 
mittee  of  the  members  of  bo&  houses,  appointed 
to  renew  the  treaty  with  the  Scots  which  had 
begun  at  Rtpon,  was  composed  of  men  very  accept- 
able to  them.  It  is  said  that  these  managers  of 
die  English  parliament  were  exceedingly  vigilant 
in  preventing  the  Scottish  commissioners  from 
tntering  into  any  conversation  or  familiarity  with 
such  as  were  not  fast  to  the  opposition  party ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Scots  had  any  very 
decided  inclination  for  the  society  of  those  who 
held  Uiem  to  be  traitors  and  rebels.  The  patriots, 
on  the  contrary,  promised  them  high  rewards,  and 
heaped  all  possible  honours  upon  them ;  they  were 
caressed  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  an  order 
was  entered^  that  upon  all  occasions  they  should 
be  styled  **our  breUiren  of  Scotland."  Charles, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  restoring  the  old  order  of  things  until  the 
Scottish  army  should  be  beyond  the  Tweed,  and 
disbanded ;  and  he  complimented  and  cajoled  the 
commissioners,  and  in  his  eagerness  yielded  many 
points  in  the  treaty,  in  the  design  of  being  the 
sooner  rid  of  them  and  their  army.  He  consented, 
for  example,  with  little  hesitation,  to  confirm  all 
the  acts  passed  by  the  late  Scottish  parliament; 
that  native  Scotsmen  alone  should  have  the  com* 
mand  of  the  fortresses  of  their  kingdom;  and  that 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  Ireland  Scotsmen  should 
be  harassed  with  unusual  oaths.  But  he  assumed 
some  of  his  old  sternness  and  resolution  when  they 
spoke  of  the  odious  incendiaries,  and  required  that 
they  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  parliament. 
They  advanced  claims  for  the  immediate  restora- 
tion of  all  Scottish  ships  and  merchandise  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  English  cruisers,  and  were 
gratified  by  a  ready  compliance.  They  also 
claimed  indemnification  for  the  charges  they  had 
sustained ;  and  Charles  referred  this  money- 
question  to  the  English  house  of  commons,  who 
speedily  voted  125,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Scottish  army  during  five  months,  and  300,000/. 
as  *'  a  friendly  relief  for  the  losses  and  necessities 
of  their  brethren  of  Scotland."  Before  this  money 
Could  be  paid  they  got  large  sums  for  the  Cove- 
nanters, by  way  of  loan;  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  money  in  this 
way  in  the  City  of  London  whenever  the  proceeds 
were  to  go  to  raeir  brethren  of  Scotland ;  for  the 
citizens  knew  as  well  as  the  statesmen  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  to  keep  the  Scottish  army  together 
in  good  condition  and  in  good  humour.  There 
remained  to  settle  the  last  clause  of  the  treaty, 
touching  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace 
between  the  two  nations;  and  this  clause  the 
Scottish  commissioners  made  so  difficult,  that  there 
was  no  settling  it  for  the  present.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  the  antient  national  animosities  and 
jealousies  produced  a  coldness — almost  a  rupture 
-—between  the  Eiiglish  and  the  Scots.    The  latter 


were  over<>hasty  in  pressing  for  th^  total  abolition 
of  episcopacy  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
and  thereby  gave  some  embarrassment  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  considered  the  step  premature. 
On  the  1 1th  of  March,  however,  it  was  resolved, 
in  the  lower  house,  ^That  for  bishops,  or  any 
other  clergymen  whatsoever,  to  be  in  ^e  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  or  to  liave  any  judicial  power 
in  the  Star-chamber,  or  in  any  civil  court,  is  a 
hindrance  to  their  spiritual  function,  prejudicial  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  fit  to  be  taken  away." 

Too  late,  Charles  tried  the  efficacy  of  conceaaion. 
The  forest  laws  had  been  greatly  abused,  and  had 
excited  violent  murmurs :  he  sent  down  the  Earl 
of  Holland  to  tell  the  Lords  that,  out  of  his  grace 
and  goodneu  to  his  people,  he  was  willmg  to  lay 
down  all  the  new  bounds  of  his  forests  in  this 
kingdom,  and  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  his  late  encroach- 
ments. On  a  former  occasion,  when  he  drew 
Wentworth,  Noy,  and  Diggea  from  the  opposition^ 
he  had  felt  the  benefit  of  tampering  with  and  em- 
ploying some  of  the  patriots ;  and  he  now  fondly 
hoped  that  a  similar  experiment  on  political  inte- 
grity would  be  attended  with  the  like  success. 
Whitelock  says  that  there  was  a  proposal  (the 
subject  of  much  discourse)  to  preserve  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  by  converting  his  enemies  into  friends 
by  giving  them  promotion ;  that,  according  to  this 
plan,  one  should  be  made  lord  treasurer,  &e  Lord 
Saye  master  of  the  wards,  Mr.  Pym  chancellor  of 
tlie  exchequer,  Mr.  Hollis  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Hampden  tutor  to  the  prince,  &c.  And  he  adds 
that  Juxon,  the  Bishop  of  London,  resigned  his 
treasurer's  staff,  the  Lord  Cottington  his  place  of 
master  of  the  wards,  the  rest  being  easily  to  he 
voided.  "But,"  he  says,  "whether,  upon  the 
king's  alteration  of  his  mind,  or  by  what  other 
means  it  came* to  pass  is  uncertain,  buttheae  things 
were  not  effected;  and  the  great  men  baffled 
thereby  became  the  more  incensed  aoid  violent 
against  the  earl,  joining  with  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, who  were  implaioable  against  him."*  The 
authority  of  Whitelock  is  generally  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  but  in  this  particular  it  requires 
confirmation — something  more  definite  to  make  us 
believe  in  the  motives  imputed  to  the  greatest  of 
the  patriots.  Even  if  we  could  accept  as  truth  the 
unfavourable  characters  drawn  by  royalist  writers 
of  Lord  Saye  and  Hollis,  we  should  hesitate  long 
ere,  upon  a  single  assertion,  we  could  make  up 
our  minds  to  believe  that  the  contented  poverty 
and  enthusiasm  of  Pym,  or  the  lofty  and  wealthy 
independence  of  Hampden,  could  be  tempted  hy 
offers  of  place,  or  changed  in  their  habits  and 
course  of  mind  by  the  withholding  of  it.  Some 
of  their  party,  indeed,  accepted  employment,  and 
among  ihem  was  Lord  Saye :  but  this  was  when 
the  old  placemen  abandoned  their  posts  through 
fear;  and  Saye,  though  suspected  for  a  time,  did 
not  commit  his  principles,  and  he  threw  up  the 
high  office  of  master  of  the  wards  when  the  king 
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declared  himielf  for  dyfl  war  by  retiring  to  Ozfinrd. 
Clarendon  mentions  a  design  of  giving  some  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  stete  to  some  heads  of  the 
popular  party;  but  he  says,  distinctly,  that  their 
continued  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  Strafford 
was  the  reason  for  which  Charles  decided  **that 
the  putting  of  those  promotions  in  practice  should 
be  for  a  time  suspended."  This  is  very  different 
from  Whitelock's  implicatiQn,--4t  goes  to  show 
that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  or  the  drivers 
of  pariiament,  as  they  were  called^  did  not  follow 
up  the  great  incendiary  because  they  had  been 
refused  tiie  places,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  refused  the  places  because  they  steadily  per- 
sisted in  the  piosecution  of  Strafford.  Hence  a  base 
and  selfish  motive  is  removed,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  champion  of  the  royal  party,  who  is  always 
ready  to  impute  the  worst  of  motives  to  his  oppo- 
nents. 

Pym,  whom,  as  we  believe,  no  earthly  consider* 
alion  could  have  turned  from  his  purpose  of  having 
the^head  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  had  been  laboriously 
employed  for  more  than  three  months  in  preparing 
the  charges  and  proofii  against  Strafford.*  That 
fallen  lord  had  now  to  fieel  by  what  an  insecure  te- 
nure he  had  held  the  Ihrow-beaten  parliament  of  Ire- 
land. As  soon  as  his  sword  of  strength  was  shi- 
vered by  the  Commons  of  England,  the  Irish  par- 
liament sent  over  a  committee,  and  showed  them- 
selves no  less  intent  upon  his  ruin  than  the  English 
and  Scots.  In  Ireland  he  had  carried  his  tyranny 
to  its  greatest  height;  and  the  English  Commons 
welcomed  with  affection  and  joy  the  committee 
that  came  to  depose  a^i^ainst  him,  and  give  the 
weight  of  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  his  prose- 
cution. 

Straffinrd's  trial,  which  had  long  been  the  most 
absorbing  subject,  now  came  on.f  In  Westminster 
Hall  there  was  a  throne  erected  for  the  king,  on 
each  side  whereof  was  a  cabinet  enclosed  about 
with  boards,  and  hung  in  front  with  arras ;  before 
the  throne  were  placed  seats  for  the  peers  and 
sacks  of  wool  for  tne  judges;  and  before  these  seats 
and  woolsacks  were  nine  stages  of  seats  extending 

•  The  aeleet  and  Mcwt  eommitlM  appoiatod  hy  the  Commons  oon- 
•uiled  of  Ppn,  Hampden,  Hollii,  Lord  Digby.  Strode,  Sir  Walter 
r>arU  Selden,  St.  John,  M aYnard,  Palmer.  Olynne,  and  Whitelocke. 
Theae  wet«  to  eoMuler  the  laformatkme  against  the  earl,  to  arrange 
the  e-rtdence,  and,  with  the  occasional  assisUnce  of  Lord  Falkland. 
Colpepper.  and  Hyde,  to  manage  the  oonferenees  with  the  Lords, 
and  condoet  to  Its  elote  this  solemn  and  long-prottaeted  trial.— Zord 
Nugent. 

f  •*  Bat,  vov,"  says  May.  ••  a  neater  actor  is  hronght  npon  the  stage 
—Thomas  Barl  of  Stiallbcd.  Lientenant  of  Ireland,  a  man  too  great 
to  be  let  escape ;  no  sooner  aecnsed  but  sorprised,  and  secured  for  a 
trial:  which  trial  of  his,  tf  we  consider  aU  thingsr-the  high  nature  of 
the  eliaige  against  him/— the  pompons  drenmstanoes  and  sUtely 
mannrr  of  the  trial  itself^— the  time  that  it  lasted^— the  precioucness 
of  that  time  eo  eonsomed,— and,  lastly,  of  what  moment  and  con4e- 


(juenee  the  snecesa  of  it  must  prove,  I  may  safely  say  that  no  subject 
in  England,  and  ptohably  in  Buope,  ever  had  the  like.  So  great  it 
was.  that  we  ean  bardly  call  it  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  only— 
the  king's  alTectioDs  towards  his  people  and  uarliament.  the  future 
Kuceeas  of  this  parliament,  and  tfrn  twipesof  fhiee  kinsdoms  depend- 
ing on  it,  were  all  tried  when  Strafford  was  arraigned.  Many  sub- 
jects in  Europe  have  plaved  louder  jparts  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
^  left  it  with  greater  noise.  Nor  was  the  matter  of  his 


aecnsation  eonflned  within  one  realm  j— three  whole  kingdoms  were 
his  aecusets,  and  eageily  sought  in  one  death  a  reeompenoe  of  all 
their  soflerings.*'— flSif .  PmrU 


along  the  Hall  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons.*  At  the  end  of  all  was  a  desk  or 
dock  closed  in  for  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel. 
On  Monday  morning,  March  22nd,  about  seven 
o'clock,  Strafford  came  from  the  Tower,  accom* 
panied  by  six  barges,  wherein  were  one  hundred 
soldiers  of  the  Tower,  all  with  partisans,  and  Mtf 
pair  of  oars.  At  his  landing  at  Westminster  he 
was  attended  by  two  hundred  of  the  trained  band, 
who  guarded  mm  into  the  Hall.  **  The  entries  at 
Whitehall,  King-street,  and  Westminster  were 
guarded  by  the  constables  and  watchmen,  from 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  to  keep  away  all 
base  and  idle  persons.    The  king,  queen,  and 

Erince  came  to  die  House  about  nine  of  the  clock, 
ut  kept  themselves  private  within  their  closets, 
only  the  prince  came  out  once  or  twice  to  the 
cloth  of  state,  so  that  the  king  saw  and  heard  all 
that  passed,  but  was  seen  of  none.  Some  give  the 
reason  of  this  from  the  received  practice  of  Eng-' 
land  in  such  cases ;  others  say  that  the  Lords  did 
intreat  the  kmg  either  to  be  absent  or  to  be  there 
privately,  lest  pretension  might  be  made  hereafter 
that  his  being  there  was  either  to  threaten  or  some 
other  way  to  interrupt  the  course  of  justice;  a 
third  sort,  that  the  king  was  not  willing  to  be  ac- 
cessory to  the  process  till  it  came  to  his  part,  but 
rather  chose  to  be  present  that  he  might  observe 
and  understand  if  any  violence,  rigour,  or  injustice 
happened."  When  Strafford  entered  the  Hall, 
the  porter,  whose  office  it  was,  asked  Master  Max- 
well, the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  whether  the  axe 
should  be  csrried  before  the  prisoner  or  not ;  and 
black  rod  answered  that  the  king  had  expressly 
forbidden  it.  The  Earl  of  Anmdel,  ''being," 
says  Clarendon,  ''  a  person  notoriously  disaffected 
to  the  Esrl  of  Strafford,"  was  appointed  high 
steward,  and  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  high  constable, 
for  the  trial.  It  had  been  debated  whether  tho 
bishops  should  have  voices  in  the  trial ;  and  upon 
the  preceding  Saturday  the  startled  prelates  volun^ 
tarily  declin^  voting,  being  ecclesiastical  persons, 
and  so  prohibited  by  the  canons  from  having  their 
hands  in  blood.f  Exceptions  had  also  been  taken 
to  some  recently-made  peers,  who  were  all  friends 
to  the  prisoner;  and  the  Commons  demanded  that 
no  peer  created  since  the  day  upon  which  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  was  impeached  of  high  treason  should 
sit  on  his  trial.  The  Lord  Littleton,  who  had 
since  that  date  been  made  a  baron  at  the  entreaty 
of  Strafford,  for  the  reason  that,  if  he  were  a  peer, 
he  would  do  him  notable  service,  was  the  first  to 
quit  his  right  to  judge ;  but  the  Lard  Seymour  and 

*  Both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  commissioners  were  present.  **  Seven 
of  the  nine  stages  (of  seats,"  says  May,  "  were  appointed  for  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  sit  on,  who  were  alt  there  in  a 
committee ;  the  two  upper  degrees  of  the  scaffold  were  appointed  fi>r 
the  commissioners  of  Scotland  and  the  lords  of  Ireland,  who  wer* 
then  come  over." 

t  Clarendon  says  that  this  was  done  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  old 
Williams,  who  way  still  alive  and  active,  nud  burning  with  reveng* 
against  his  cruel  persecutor,  Archbishop  Laud.  But  it  should  appear 
that  nearly  all  the  bishops  were  hopeless  of  doing  Strafford  any  good 
and  really  averse  to  being  present;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
canons  esduded  priests  from  capital  trials.    The  prelates,  however, 

Sve  in  a  protest,  that  their  absence  should  not  pv^odiee  them  te 
sir  privileges  as  the  lords  spiritual  in  parliament. 

^  2h2 
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one  or  two  others  of  the  recently-created,  insisted 
upon  their  rights,  and  were  allowed  to  sit .♦ 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  lord  high  steward  of 
England,  sat  apart  hy  himself,  and,  at  Strafford's 
entrance  into  the  dock,  he  commanded  the  House 
to  proceed.  Then  the  impeachment,  which  con- 
sisted of  twenty-eight  capital  articles,  was  read, 
with  Strafford's  reply  to  it,  in  two  hundred  sheets 
of  paper.  This  occupied  the  first  day.  The  queen 
left  the  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  king  and 
Prince  Charles  stayed  till  the  court  rose,  which 
was  after  two,  when  Stra£ford  was  sent  back  to 
the  Tower,  and  appointed  to  return  upon  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  nine  o'clock.  The  crowd  was 
neither  great  nor  troublesome;  they  saluted  the 
fallen  nobleman  as  he  passed,  and  he  returned 
their  salutes  with  great  humility  and  courtesy.  At 
the  appointed  hour  Strafford  again  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and  again  the  king,  queen,  and  prince 
took  their  seats  in  court.t  The  lord  steward 
having  commanded  the  committee  of  the  Commons 
who  were  to  manage  the  evidence  to  proceed, 
Pym  stood  up,  and  said  : — ^^  My  lords,  we  stand 
here  by  the  commandment  of  the  knights,  citi- 
zens, and  burgesses,  now  assembled  for  the  Com- 
mons in  parliament,  and  we  are  ready  to  make 
good  that  impeachment  whereby  Thomas  Earl 
of  Strafford  stands  charged  in  their  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England, 
with  high  treason.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  great 
cause,  and  we  might  sink  under  the  weight  of 
it,  and  be  astonished  with  the  lustre  of  this 
noble  assembly,  if  there  were  not  in  the  cause 
strength  and  vigour  to  support  itself,  and  to  encou- 
rage us.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  king;  it  concerns 
his  majesty  in  the  honour  of  his  government,  in 
the  safety  of  his  person,  in  the  stability  of  his 
crown.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  kingdom ;  it  con- 
cerns not  only  the  peace  and  prosperity,  but  even 
the  being  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  that  piercing 
eloquence,  the  cries,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and 
prayers  of  all  the  subjects,  assisting  us.  We  have 
the  three  kingdoms,  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  travail  and  agitation  with  us,  bowing 
themselves,  like  the  hinds  spoken  of  in  Job,  to  cast 
out  their  sorrows.  Truth  and  goodness,  my  loids, 
they  are  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  they  are  the  per- 
fection of  all  created  natures,  they  are  the  image 
and  character  of  God  upon  the  creatures.  This 
beauty,  evil  spirits  and  evil  men  have  lost;  but 
yet  there  are  none  so  wicked,  but  they  desire  to 
march  under  the  show  and  shadow  of  it,  though 
they  hate  the  reality  of  it.    This  unhappy  earl, 

*  And  §o,  BO  doabt,  tays  Clarendon,  migbt  the  bbhope  too,  if  tbey 
would. 

t  **Tlie  lir]iet*'(treWO.<»y«  Baniie,  "titot  made  them  (the  king 
•tid  q«een)  to  be  seeret.  the  king  brake  down  with  bis  own  bands ;  so 
they  sat  in  the  eyes  of  all.  butllttle  more  regarded  than  if  they  had 
been  absent.**  The  Covenanter's  deecriptk>n  of  the  scene  in  West- 
minster Hall  is  striking  and  curlons.  and  not  altogether  honourable 
to  the  good  ftwling  and  decency  of  thosejtresent.  "  It  was  daily  the 
most  gtorions  assembly  the  isle  could  afibrd.  yet  the  gravity  not  rach 
as  I  expected After  ten,  much  public  eating,  not  cmly  of  confec- 
tions but  of  flesh  and  bread ;  bottles  of  Iwerandwine  going  thick  from 

nouth  to  mouth  without  cups;  and  all  this  in  the  king^seye 

There  was  no  outgoing  to  return ;  and  oft  tbe  sitting  was  till  two, 
three,  or  four  o'clock  at  night.'* 


now  the  object  of  yomr  lordships*  justice,  hitli 
taken  as  much  care,  hath  used  as  much  canmng, 
to  set  a  face  and  countenance  of  honesty  and  ji»- 
tice  upon  his  actions,  as  he  hath  been  n^ligent  to 
observe  the  rules  of  honesty  in  the  performuice  of 
all  these  actions.  My  loids,  it  is  the  greatest  base- 
ness of  wickedness,  that  it  dares  not  look  in  its 
own  colours,  nor  be  seen  in  its  natural  counte- 
nance. But  virtue,  as  it  is  amiable  in  all  respects, 
so  the  least  is  not  this,  that  it  puts  a  nobleness,  it 
puts  a  bravery  upon  the  mind,  and  lifts  it  above 
hopes  and  fears — above  favour  and  displeasure  ;'-it 
makes  it  always  uniform  and  constant  to  iteelf. 
The  service  commanded  me  and  my  colleagues 
here,  is  to  take  off  those  vizards  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness, which  hath  been  sought  to  be  put  upop 
this  cause,  and  to  show  you  his  actions  and  his 
intentions  in  their  o?m  natural  blackness  and  de- 
formity.** Pym  then  enumerated  the  pleaa  in 
Strafford's  reply,  denouncing  them  all  as  false  or 
insufficient.  Strafford  maintained  that  he  had 
supported  religion ;  that  he  had  endeavoured  the 
honour  of  the  king,  the  increase  of  his  leveoue, 
the  peace,  and  honour,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  people.  '*For 
religion,"  said  Pym,  "  we  aball  prove  that  he 
hath  been  diligent  to  favour  innovation,  to  favour 
superstition,  to  favour  the  encroachments  and 
usurpations  of  the  clergy.  For  the  honour  of  the 
king,  we  say,  my  lords,  that  it  is  the  honour  of 
the  king  that  he  is  the  father  of  his  people,  that 
he  is  the  fountain  of  justice;  and  it  cannot  stand 
with  his  honour  and  jUistice  to  have  his  govern- 
ment stained  and  polluted  with  tyranny  and  op- 
pression for  the  increase  of  his  revenue.  It  n 
true  there  may  be  some  additions  of  sums,  but 
we  say  there  is  no  addition  of  strength  nor  wealth, 
because  in  those  parts  where  it  hath  been  in- 
creased, this  earl  hath  taken  the  greatest  share 
himself;  and  when  he  hath  spoiled  and  ravened 
on  the  people,  he  hath  been  content  to  yield  up 
some  part  to  the  king,  that  he  might  with  more 
security  enjoy  the  rest.  For  the  strength,  and 
honour,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  mv  lords,  in 
a  time  of  peace  he  hath  let  in  upon  us  the  catoi- 
ties  of  war,  weakness,  shame,  and  confusion. 
And  for  the  quiet  of  the  subjects,  he  hath  been  an 
incendiary ;  he  hath  armed  us  amongst  ourselves, 
and  made  us  weak  and  naked  to  all  the  world  be- 
sides. This  is  that  I  shall  answer  to  Ae  second 
head  of  his  apology."  Pym  then  went  at  length 
into  Wentworth's  abuses  of  power  in  Ireland,  where 
chiefly  he  had  earned  his  bad  pre-eminence, 
and  where  it  was  sufficiently  proved  that  be  had 
arrogated  an  authority  beyond  what  the  crown  had 
ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  even  beyond  the  ex- 
ample of  former  viceroys  of  that  island,  where  the 
disorganised  state  of  society,  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  insurrections  and  rebellicms,  and  tbe  dis- 
tance from  control  had  given  rise  to  such  a  senei 
of  arbitrary  precedents,  as  would  have  covered  and 
almost  excused  any  ordinary  stretch  of  power. 

•  Hallam,  Oonit  Hist. 
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Prm  produced  his  witneasef ;  Sir  Pierce  Cnwby, 
who,  for  speaking  against  a  bill  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  had  been  driven  from  the 
coQncil*table,  and  committed  to  prison ;  Sir  John 
Clotsworthy,  vfho  had  been  threatened  with  loss 
of  property ;  Mr.  Barnwell,  who  had  been  threat- 
eaed  with  a  regiment  of  horse  to  be  quartered  in 
his  house ;  the  Lord  Ranelagh  and  the  Lord  Mount* 
norris,  both  for  their  discourses  in  parliament 
The  managers  then  desired  that  the  remonstrance 
from  Ireland  might  be  read.  The  prisoner  opposed 
this,  as  something  containing  new  matter  not  in 
the  original  charge,  but  brought  over  since  his  im- 
peachment ;  but  they  replied,  that  the  subverting 
of  laws  and  corruption  of  government  was  in  ge- 
neral laid  in  their  charge;  and  upon  the  Lord 
Battinglass  and  the  Lord  Digby  of  Ireland 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  copy,  the  powerful 
lemoDstrance  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  read. 
Strafford,  in  answer  to  it,  said  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duce of  f^tion  and  confederacy,  and  a  strong  con- 
spiracy against  him.  These  last  expressions  put 
the  managers  into  a  heat,  and  Mr.  Glynne  ex- 
claimed, **  My  lords,  these  words  are  not  to  be 
suffered."  Strafford  craved  time  to  recollect  him- 
self, and  make  his  defence  to  certain  charges,  pro- 
testing, by  the  Almighty  God,  that  he  never  had 
other  intentions  than  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  his 
majesty  and  the  commonwealth.  The  managers 
insisted  that  he  had  had  time  enough,  and  ought 
to  answer  instantly :  the  lords  adjourned  for  half 
an  hour,  and  at  their  return  ordered  him  to  make 
his  answer  presently.  The  prisoner  then  replied, 
in  a  long  and  able  speech,  to  every  article  con- 
tained in  the  Irish  remonstrance,  taking  shelter 
more  than  once  under  his  commission,  and  the 
king's  warrants  and  express  commands.  Pym 
replied  to  this  defence;  maintained  that  it  did  not 
make  my  Lord  of  Strafford  more  excusable ;  and 
that  he  and  the  other  managers  for  the  Commons 
of  England  could  make  good  their  charges  against 
him.  And  hereupon  the  court  was  adjourned  to 
the  following  day.  On  the  morrow,  the  third  day 
of  the  trial,  Maynard,  one  of  the  managers  and 
an  expert  lawyer,  continued  the  accusations  about 
the  tyranny  exercised  in  Ireland,  and  produced 
other  witnesses.  Strafford  was  permitted  to  inter- 
rupt the  witnesses,  and  to  speak  at  length,  which 
he  did  frequently,  with  great  eloquence  and  an  ad- 
mirable show  of  modesty  and  equanimity.  This 
was  the  case  on  nearly  every  day  of  his  long  and 
lemarkable  trial.  '*  The  Earl  of  Strafford,"  says 
May,  **  answered  daily  at  the  bar,  whilst  the 
whole  House  of  Commons,  having  put  themselves 
into  a  committee,  had  liberty  to  charge  him,  every 
man  as  he  saw  occasion:  but  though  many  of 
them  did  sometimes  speak,  yet  the  accusations 
were  chiefly  managed  by  two  expert  lawyers, 
Master  Glynne  and  Master  Maynaxd,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Manv  foul  misdemeanors, 
committed  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  were 
daily  proved  against  him :  but  that  ward  which 
the  earl,  being  an  ek)quent  man,  especially  lay  at, 


was  to  keep  off  the  blow  of  high  treason,  whatso- 
ever misdemeanors  should  be  laid  upon  him ;  of 
which  some  he  denied,  others  he  excused  and  ex- 
tenuated with  great  subtlety ;  contending  to  make 
one  thing  good,  that  misdemeanors,  though  never 
so  many  and  so  great,  could  not,  by  being  put 
tx^ether,  make  one  treason,  unless  some  one  of 
them  had  been  treason  in  its  own  nature.  Every 
day  the  first  week,  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
without  intermission,  the  earl  was  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  arraigned 
many  hours  together ;  and  the  success  of  every 
day's  trial  was  Uie  greatest  discourse  or  dispute  in 
all  companies.  For  by  this  time  the  people  began 
to  be  a  little  divided  in  opinions.  The  clergy  in 
general  were  so  much  fallen  into  love  and  admira- 
tion of  this  earl,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  almost  quite  forgotten  by  them.  The 
courtiers  cried  him  up;  and  the  ladies,  whose 
voices  will  carry  much  with  some  parts  of  the 
state,  were  exceedingly  on  his  side.  It  seemed  a 
very  pleasant  object  to  see  so  many  Sempronias 
(all  the  chief  court  ladies  filling  the  galleries  at 
the  trial)  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  their  hands, 
noting  the  passages,  and  discoursing  upon  the 
grounds  of  law  and  state.  They  were  all  of  his 
side ;  whether  moved  by  pity  proper  to  their  sex, 
or  by  ambition  of  being  thought  able  to  judge  of 
the  parts  of  the  prisoner.  But  so  great  was  the 
favour  and  love  which  they  openly  expressed 
to  him,  that  some  could  not  but  think  of  that 
verse,— 

Non  (brmoflos  erat,  ted  erat  facandiM  UlyMM; 
£t  Umen  aequoreas  tonit  amore  Deu.** 

But  the  spectacle  of  one  man  resisting,  as  it  were, 
three  nations,  without  confidence  in  the  master  he 
had  served,  and  with  scarcely  a  resource  or  a  hope 
except  such  as  he  drew  from  his  own  abilities, 
was  calculated  to  impose  on  others  besides  court 
gentlemen  and  ladies — on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  in  all  ages  most  honourably  distin- 
guished by  their  love  of  an  equal  combat,  and 
Qieir  dislike  of  seeing  one  man  beaten  by  many. 
The  two  managing  lawyers,  moreover,  Glynne  and 
Maynard,  insisted  too  much  upon  vague  and  ge- 
neral clauses,  and  overdid  their  part  with  the 
quibbles  and  forced  constructions  of  the  1^1  pn>- 
fession.  Again,  though  many  of  the  deeds  proved 
against  the  prisoner  were  despotic  and  detestable, 
there  was  scarcely  one  taken  singlv  that  came 
within  the  verge  of  treason,  and  the  managers 
heaped  the  charges  together  in  the  design  of 
making  what  was  called  accumulative  treason. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  this,"  cried  Strafford,  "that 
can  be  treason,  and,  when  one  thousand  misde- 
meanors will  not  make  one  felony,  shall  twenty- 
eight  misdemeanors  heighten  it  to  a  treaslMi?'* 
They  possessed  not  many  of  the  letters  which  are 
now  open  to  every  reader,  and  which  prove,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  he  was  a  systematic  enemy  of 
his  country's  liberties,  a  minister  that  would,  in- 
deed, have  "  gone  thorough," — ^who  would  scarcely 
have  hesitated  at  any  state  crime.    His  opinions 
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delivered  in  council  were  tolerably  well  known, 
but  he  maintained  that  the  worst  of  these  did  not 
amount  to  treason.  **  Opinions,"  said  he,  '*  may 
make  an  heretic,  but  that  they  made  a  traitor,  I 
have  never  hearid  till  now/'  On  the  first  day 
when  he  entered  the  hall  but  few  of  the  lords  re- 
turned his  salute,  and  most  of  them  looked  angrily 
upon  him ;  but  this  feeling  afterwards  seemol  to 
give  way  to  emotions  of  a  gentler  kind. 

On  the  lOUi  of  April,  Pym,  Strafford's  evil  genius, 
intimated  to  the  Commons  that  he  had  to  communi- 
cate a  matter  of  the  last  importance.  Instantly  an 
order  was  given  that  the  members  should  remain 
in  their  places  and  the  doors  be  locked;  and  then 
Pym  and  Harry  Vane  the  younger  were  called 
upon  to  declare  what  they  knew  of  the  matters 
contained  in  the  2drd  article  of  the  impeachment. 
Pym  produced  and  read  '*  a  copy  of  notes  taken 
at  a  junto  of  the  privy  council  &r  the  Scots  affiEdrs, 
about  the  5th  of  May  last."  These  notes  had  been 
taken  by  the  elder  Vane,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state ;  but  there  are  different  accounts  of  the 
way  in  which  his  son  got  possession  of  them. 
Clarendon  says,  that  Pym,  some  months  before 
the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  had  visited  the 
younger  Vane,  who  was  then  newly  recovered 
from  an  ague,  and  that  they  two  being  together, 
and  lamenting  the  sad  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
young  Vane  told  Pym  that  if  he  would  call  upon 
him  tibe  next  day  he  would  show  him  something 
that  would  give  him  much  trouble,  and  inform  him 
what  pernicious  counsels  were  likely  to  be  followed 
to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  (Vane),  in  perusing 
some  of  his  father's  papers,  had  accidentally  met 
with  the  result,  or  summarv,  of  the  consultations  of 
the  cabinet  council  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
parliament.  "  The  next  day  he  showed  him  (Pym) 
a  little  paper  of  the  secretary's  own  writing,  in 
which  was  contained  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
result  of  several  discourses  made  by  several  coun- 
sellors; with  several  hieroglyphics,  which  suffi- 
ciently expressed  the  persons  by  whom  those  dis- 
courses were  made.  The  matter  was  of  so  trans- 
cendent a  nature,  and  the  counsel  so  prodigious, 
with  reference  to  the  commonwealth,  that  he  de- 
sired he  might  take  a  copy  of  it;  which  the  young 
gentleman  would  by  no  means  consent  to,  fearing 
it  might  prove  prejudicial  to  his  father.  But  when 
Mr.  Pym  informed  him  that  it  was  of  extreme 
consequence  to  the  kinedom,  and  that  a  time 
might  probably  come  when  a  discovery  of  this 
might  be  a  sovereign  means  to  preserve  both 
church  and  state,  he  was  contented  that  Mr.  Pym 
should  take  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  did  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  (Mr.)  Henry  Vane;*  and  having  examined 
it  together  with  him,  delivered  the  original  again 
to  Sir  Henry.  That  he  had  carefully  kept  this 
copy  by  him,  without  communicating  Uie  same  to 
any  body  till  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
which  was  the  time  he  conceived  fit  to  make  use  of 

*  ClareDdoa  says  **  Sir  Henry;**  but  he  is  no  doabi  deierlbing.  in 
lib  loose  wav,  the  younger  Vane  by  his  Utter  style.  Old  Harry 
could  hanUy  omn  be«n  present 


it;  and  that  then  meeting  with  many  other  in* 
stances  of  the  earl's  ill  disposition  to  the  kisgdom, 
it  satisfied  him  to  move  whatsoever  he  had  moved, 
against  that  great  person."*  Whkelock,  who wu 
actively  engaged  on  the  trial,  says,  that  Secretsiy 
Vane,  being  out  of  town,  sent  his  son  the  key  (rf 
his  study,  that  he  might  look  into  his  cabinet  for 
some  papers  which  the  secretary  wanted;  thstthe 
son,  in  looking  over  many  papers,  lighted  iipoo 
these  notes,  which  being  so  decisive  against  Stnf* 
ford  and  so  important  to  the  public,  he  held  hiiih 
self  bound  in  duty  and  conscience  to  diacover 
them;  and  that  thereupon  he  showed  them  to 
Pym,  who  urged  him,  and  prevailed  with  him,  tbit 
they  might  be  made  use  of  in  the  evidence.  Othen 
assert  that  the  papers  were  purposely  put  in  the 
way  of  his  son  by  the  elder  Vane  because  he  hated 
Strafford  ;  while  others  again  affirm,  that  the  boo 
purloined  them,  to  the  sore  displeasure  of  his  &ther. 
The  weightiest  part  of  these  private  notes  of  the  ctm* 
cil  was  this — '*  Your  majesty,''  Strafford  was  made 
to  say,  "having  tried  all  ways,  and  being  lefuaed, 
shall  be  acquitted  before  Qod  and  man.  You  are  ab- 
solved and  loosed  from  all  rule  of  government  and 
free  to  do  what  power  will  admit :  and  you  bare  aa 
army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this 
kingdom  to  obedience;  for  I  am  confident  the 
^  ScoU  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  Upon  the  12th 
of  April,  this  additional  proof  was  brought  forward 
in  court,  when  Strafford  replied  to  it,  that,  as  to 
the  words  that  the  king  had  an  army  in  Ireland  to 
reduce  this  kingdom,  they  were  only  proved  by  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  one  man ;  that  the  law, 
even  in  a  matter  of  debt,  much  less  in  a  point  of 
life  and  death,  required  two  witnesses;  that  the 
Secretary  Vane  had  been  examined  and  his  depo- 
sition found  very  dubious ;  fi)r,  on  his  first  eia- 
mination,  he  said  he  could  not  remember  any  auch 
words  spoken  in  council,  and  even  on  hia  third 
examination,  he  merely  said,  that  he  (Strafford) 
had  spoken  those  words  or  the  like;  that  there 
were  present  at  the  debate  eight  privy-counaellon; 
two  of  them,  the  Archbishop  and  Secretary  Windfr 
bank,  could  not  be  produced ;  but,  besides  him- 
self and  Vane,  there  remained  four  for  evidenoe- 
the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Lord  Treasurer  Juxon,  and  the  Lord 
Cottington,  who  had  all  declared,  upon  their  ho- 
nours, that  they  had  never  heiurd  him  speak  those 
words,  nor  any  the  like."  "  And  suppoae,"  conti- 
nued the  prisoner,  "  I  spake  the  words  (which  I 
grant  not),  yet  the  word  '  this,'  cannot  rationally 
imply  Endand,  because  England  was  not  out  of 
the  way  of  obedience,  and  because  there  never  wa« 
any  the  least  intention  of  landing  the  Iriah  armf 
in  England,  as  the  lords  of  the  council  are  able  to 
attest/'  It  was  suggested  by  Lord  HoUis,  Sttrf- 
ford's  father-in-law,  that "  this  kingdom"  mm 
very  well  mean  Scotland,  and  Strafford  himself  had 
asked  Vane  whether  he  had  used  the  dcmon^' 
tive  pronoun  *  this,'  or  *  that.'  The  sending  of  w 
Irish  army  into  Scotland  by  an  EngliA  wifli*^^ 
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was  not  treason,  but  the  project  which  this  inters 
pretation  of  the  words  would  have  intimated  was 
one  of  the  things  which  made  the  now  powerful 
Scots  clamour  for  Strafford's  blood. 

After  his  reply  to  this  additional  proof,  Arundel, 
the  lord  steward,  told  him  that  if  he  had  anything 
further  to  say  in  his  defence  he  should  proceed,  be- 
cause the  court  intended  to  prepare  for  their  speedy 
judgment.  The  prisoner,  thoueh  suffering  greatly 
iu  body  as  well  as  mind  (for  his  old  enemies,  the  gout 
and  stone,  had  revisited  him  in  the  Tower),  made  a 
summary  of  the  several  parts  of  his  former  defence, 
and  concluded  with  these  eloquent  and  pathetic 
words : — **  It  is  hard  to  be  questioned  upon  a  law 
which  cannot  be  shown.  Where  hath  this  fire  lain 
hid  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  without  smoke  to  dis- 
cover it,  till  it  thus  burst  forth  to  consume  me  and 
my  children  ?  Punishment  should  precede  pro- 
mulgation of  a  law:  to  be  punished  by  a  law 
subsequent  to  the  fact,  is  extreme  hard;  what 
man  can  be  safe  if  this  be  admitted?  My  lords, 
it  is  hard  in  another  respect,  that  there  should  be 
no  token  set  by  which  we  should  know  this  offence, 
no  admonition  by  which  we  should  avoid  it.  If  a 
man  pass  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  and  split  himself 
upon  an  anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating  to 
discover  it,  he  who  owneth  the  anchor  shall  make 
satisfaction ;  but  if  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  man 
passeth  upon  his  own  peril.  Now,  where  is  the 
marie,  where  the  token,  upon  this  crime,  to  declare 
it  to  be  high  treason  ?  My  lords,  be  pleased  to 
give  that  regard  to  the  peerage  of  England  as 
never  to  expose  yourselves  to  such  moot  points, 
such  constructive  interpretations  of  laws :  if  there 
must  be  a  trial  of  wits,  let  the  subject  matter  be 
of  somewhat  else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of 
peers.  It  will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your 
posterity,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  into 
the  fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of 
constructive  and  arbitrary  treason,  as  the  primitive 
Christians  did  their  books  of  curious  arts,  and 
betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  law 
and  statute,  that  telleth  us  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  treason,  without  being  more  ambitious  to 
be  more  learned  in  the  art  of  killing  than  our  fore- 
fathers. It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  since  any  man  was  touched  for  this  alleged 
crime,  to  this  height,  before  myself;  let  us  not 
awaken  these  sleeping  lions  to  our  destruction,  by 
raking  up  a  few  musty  records  that  have  lain  by 
the  walls  so  many  ages  forgotten  or  neglected. 
May  your  lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my 
other  misfortunes ;  let  not  a  precedent  be  derived 
from  me  so  diBadvantageous  as  this  will  be  in  the 
consequence  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Do  not, 
through  me,  wound  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  howsoever  these  gentlemen  say  they 
speak  for  the  commonwealth,  yet  in  this  particular 
I,  indeed,  speak  for  it,  and  show  the  inconveniences 
and  mischiefs  that  will  fall  upon  it.  For,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  statute  1  Henry  IV.,  no  man  will  know 
what  to  do  or  say  for  fear  of  such  penalties.  Do 
not  put,  my  lor^  such  difficulties  upon  ministers 


of  state,  that  men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  of 
fortune  may  not  with  cheerfulness  and  safety  be 
employed  for  the  public.  If  you  weigh  and  mea- 
sure Uiem  by  grains  and  scruples,  the  public 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  will  lie  waste,  no  man  will 
meddle  with  them  who  hath  anything  to  lose.  My 
lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should 
have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  these 
dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  hath  left  me.* 
— [At  these  words  he  stopped  awhile,  letting  fall 
some  tears  at  her  memoTy :  then  he  went  on.] — 
What  I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing ;  but  that  my 
indiscretion  should  exteud  to  my  posterity,  wound- 
eth  me  to  the  very  soul.  You  will  pardon  my 
infirmity :  something  I  should  have  added,  but  am 
not  able;  therefore  let  it  pass.  And  now,  my 
lords,'  for  myself,  I  have  been,  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  taught  that  the  afflictions  of  this 
present  life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternal 
weight  of  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter. 
And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of 
mind,  I  freely  submit  myself  to  your  judgment ; 
and,  whether  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death, 
Te  Deum  laudamusV  "  Certamly,"  adds  White- 
lock,  *'  never  any  man  acted  such  a  part  on  such 
a  theatre  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  elo- 
quence ;  with  greater  reason,  judgment,  and  tem- 
per ;  and  with  a  better  grace  ui  all  his  words  and 
gestures.*'  He  moved  many  men  to  pity :  but  Pym 
was  pitiless ;  he  considered  the  life  of  the  great  cri- 
minal, in  any  circumstances,  as  dangerous  to  the  li- 
berties of  his  country ;  and  he  and  Glynne  learnedly 
aggravated  his  offences,  and  maintained  that  they 
should  be  punished  as  treason.  On  the  17th  of 
April  the  point  of  law  was  argued  for  the  earl  by 
Mr.  Lane,  the  prince's  attorney;  Mr.  Loe,  Mr. 
Gardiner,  and  Mr.  lightfoot  bemg  also  present  as 
counsel,  for  Strafford  was  allowed  counsel,  which 
had  not  always  been  the  case  in  prosecutions  for 
high  treason.  But  by  this  time  the  Commons 
had  changed  their  tack,  fearing  the  increasing 
good  feeling  of  the  peers  towards  the  prisoner, 
and  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardoning  him  after 
sentence.  "  The  LDwer  House,"  says  Wariston, 
one  of  the  Scotsmen  who  were  pressing  for  an 
execution,  "  if  they  see  that  the  king  gains  many  of 
the  Upper  House  not  to  condemn  him,  they  will 
make  a  bill  of  teinture  (attainder),  and  condemn 
him  formally  in  their  own  House,  and  send  it  up 
to  their  House,  as  any  other  act  of  parliament,  to 
be  voiced  formally.  The  town  of  London  will 
give  no  money  to  the  parliament  till  they  do  jus- 
tice." And  therefore,  and  for  other  reasons  of 
great  weight,  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford  for 

•  The  bitter  BailKe  cajt,— *'  At  the  end  he  made  eneh  a  patlietic 
oratioii  for  half  an  hoar  as  ever  comedian  did  on  the  etajra.  The 
matter  and  expression  was  exceedingly  brave.  Doubtless,  if  he  bad 
grace  and  civU  goodness,  he  is  a  most  eloquent  man.  One  passage 
is  most  spoken  of:  his  breaking  off,  in  weeping  and  silenoe,  when  ne 
•poke  of  bis  first  wtfs.  Some  took  it  fin:  a  true  defect  in  his  memory; 
others  for  a  notable  part  of  his  rhetoric  i  some,  that  true  grief  aud 
remoree  at  that  remembranoa  liad  stopped  bis  mouth :  for  they  say 
that  his  first  ladv  being  with  child,  and  finding  one  of  hia  mistress's 
letters,  brought  It  to  him,  and  chining  him  therefore,  be  atraek  bar 
on  the  breast,  whereof  abe  shortly  died.** 
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endeavouring  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
This  bill  encountered  a  much  stronger  opposition  in 
the  Commons  than  had  been  expected.  Upon  the 
19th  of  April,  upon  the  motion  for  the  engrossment 
of  the  bill,  there  was  a  sharp  debate ;  the  eloquent 
Lord  Digby,  hitherto  one  of  the  most  popular 
members,  speaking  vehemently  against  it.  His 
lordship  admitted  that  Thomas  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  a  name  of  hatred  in  the  present  age 
by  his  practices,  and  fit  to  be  made  a  terror  to 
future  ages  by  his  punishment.  *'  I  believe 
him,"  said  he,  **  still  Uiat  grand  apostate  to  the 
Commonwealth,  who  must  not  expect  to  be  par- 
doned in  this  world  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the 
other.'*  But  then  he  objected  to  the  validity  of 
the  evidence,  which  he  thought  had  altogether 
failed  to  establish  treason  as  the  law  then  stood. 
He  would  not  say  but  that  Strafiford  was  a  man  as 
worthy  to  die,  perhaps  worthier  than  many  a 
traitor;  he  would  not  say  but  that  they  might 
enact  tiiat  such  doings  as  ms  should  be  treason  for 
the  future*  **  But  God  keep  me,"  said  his  lord- 
*  ship,  **  irom  giving  judgment  of  death  on  any  man, 
and  of  ruin  to  his  innocent  posterity,  upon  a  law 
made  d  posteriori.  Let  the  mark  be  set  on  the 
door  where  the  plague  is,  and  then  let  him  that 

will  enter  die To  condemn  my  Lord  of 

Strafford  judicially  as  for  treason,  my  conscience 
is  not  assured  that  the  matter  will  bear  it :  and  as 
to  doing  it  by  the  legislative  power,  my  reason 
cannot  agree  to  that;  since  I  am  persuaded 
neither  the  lords  nor  the  king  will  pass  the  bill, 
and  consequently  that  our  passing  it  will  be  a 
cause  of  great  divisions  and  combustions  in  the 
state.  And  therefore  my  humble  advice  is,  that, 
laying  aside  this  bill  of  attainder,  we  may  think  of 
another,  saving  only  life,  such  as  may  secure  the 
state  from  my  Lord  of  Strafford,  without  endanger- 
ing it  as  much  by  division  concerning  his  punish- 
ment as  he  hath  endangered  it  by  his  practices." 
In  law,  in  reason,  in  humanity,  Digby's  speech 
was  conclusive :  but  others  saw  no  security  to  the 
state  except  in  the  block ;  and  the  violent  passions 
of  some  within  the  house,  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged to  action  by  the  still  more  violent  passions 
of  many  without,  opposed  themselves  to  his  lord- 
ship, who,  moreover,  was  now  suspected,  and  upon 
very  good  grounds,  of  being  won  over  to  the  court 
through  the  fascinations  of  the  queen.  On  the 
21st  of  April  the  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  in 
the  commons  by  an  immense  majority,*  and  sent 
up  in  the  afternoon  to  the  lords.  The  peers 
showed  no  great  haste  in  dispatching  the  bill. 
To  quicken  Uiem,  mobs  gathered  round  the  par- 
liament-house, crying  for  Strafford's  blood;  and 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect,  and  signed  by  many 

*  Onlj  Afty-fonr,  or,  m  Whil«1oek  uiys,  flfty-nine  memben  of  the 
lover  booM  Totod  agaiart  the  bill  i  and  on  the  foUoirinK  morning 
the  names  of  these  RenUemen  were  placarded  In  the  streets  as 
Straffordians,  who,  to  sate  a  traitor,  were  willing  to  betray  their 
eoontiv.  Nalson  says  that  exceptions  were  taken  in  the  house  at 
Dlgby^s  eloquent  speech  npon  the  Friday  fbUowing.  when  his  locdsUp 
explained ;  that  for  the  present  there  was  nothing  done,  though  alter- 
watds  the  sleeping  revenge  roused  itselC  i^od  upon  the  15th  of  July 
tite  speech,  by  order  of  the  house,  was  burnt  by  the  common 
hmogmAB,— -2bi  Iw^arUat  ColhcUm  qfth§  Ortat  Att^»n  tfSM$t  ^e. 


thousands,  was  presented  by  the  City  of  London* 
The  commons  sent  up  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord 
Clarendon,  to  acquaint  their  lordships  that  they 
had  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  designing 
to  escape ;  that  he  had  ships  at  sea  at  command ; 
that  the  guards  put  over  him  were  weak ;  and  to 
desire  that  he  might  be  made  a  close  prisoner,  and 
the  guards  strengthened.  It  is  indeed  quite 
certain  that  several  attempts  were  made  to  release 
the  prisoner,  and  that  schemes  were  entertained, 
which,  if  they  had  succeeded,  would  have  sent  the 
leaders  of  the  Commons  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Tower.  Charles  had  hastened  to  assure  Strafford  that, 
though  he  might  be  forced  to  make  some  sacrifices 
to  the  violence  of  the  times,  he  would  never  con- 
sent that  so  faithful  a  servant  should  suffer  in  life, 
fortune,  or  honours.  The  king  entertained  a  plan, 
which  seemed  feasible :  one  hundred  trusty  soldiers 
were  to  be  suddenly  introduced  into  the  Tower ; 
and  these  men,  it  was  calculated,  would  give  him 
the  entire  command  of  that  fortress.  Another 
project  was,  for  the  king  to  order  the  removal  of 
Strafford  to  some  other  prison,  and  then  to  rescue 
him  on  the  road.  But  there  was  one  calculation 
in  which  the  devisers  of  these  various  designs 
were  at  fault.  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  without  whom  nothing  could  be  done, 
was  proof  to  bribes  and  royal  promises :  he 
was  attached  to  the  popular  cause, — perhaps  in- 
timidated by  the  formidable  aspect' of  the  City 
of  London,  and  by  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
himself; — he  refused  to  obey  the  royal  warrant, 
and  turned  scornfully  away  from  Strafford,  who 
offered  him  twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  and  (it 
is  said)  a  matrimonial  alliance.  But  there  still 
remained  one  desperate  hope  more :  the  English 
army  in  the  north  had  been  irritated  at  seeing  that, 
while  their  arrears  were  left  to  accumulate,  the 
Commons  had  taken  care  to  supply  the  Scottish 
forces  in  England  with  money.  If  these  English 
troops  could  be  brought  up  of  a  sudden  to  London 
they  might  over-awe  the  parliament,  and  give  to 
Charles  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  lost, — at 
least  so  thought  the  king,  who  entered  into  this 
project  without  reflecting  sufficiently  on  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  citizens  of  London,  who  of  them- 
selves would  have  been  sufficient  to  repel  the  weak, 
and  disheartened,  and  still  badly  disciplined  army. 
Secret  overtures  were  made  to  the  principal  officers 
at  York,  who  entered  into  the  scheme  readily 
enough,  but  who  betrayed  their  motives,  and 
made  the  measure  hopeless,  by  the  avidity  with 
which  they  claimed  high  promotion  and  other 
rewards,  and  by  their  fierce  jealousy  of  one  another. 
Colonel  Goring,  and  Percy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  headed  a  consultation  with  the 
officers ;  all  that  were  admitted  into  the  plot  took 
a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy;  but  these  two  hot- 
headed and  unprincipled  men,  who  in  their  hearts 
cared  neither  for  their  king  nor  for  their  country, 
quarrelled,  and  almost  fought  Jermyn,  now  the 
queen's  especial  favourite,  (afterwaids  her  lover 
and   her    nusband,)  was    deputed  to  reconcile 
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the  rivals,  but  he  failed ;  and  Goring  disclosed 
the  whole  plot  to  Lord  Newport,— '*  that  silly  and 
faithless  Earl  of  Newport,"  as  Warwick  calls 
him,*  who  blabbed  it,  or  purposely  revealed  it,  to 
Lord  Save  and  others,  through  whom  it  reached  the 
quick  ear  of  Pym — a  man  all  eyes,  all  ears,  till 
he  should  see  his  threat  or  prediction  verified  in 
the  severed  neck  of  the  renegade. 

After  the  utter  failure  of  these  and  other  schemes, 
Charles  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  not  pre- 
vail over  the  Commons  in  an  audience,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  he  called  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
before  him,  and  passionately  desired  of  them  not  to 
proceed  severely  against  the  earl.  He  told  them 
that  originally  he  had  not  had  any  intention  of 
speaking  in  this  business,  but  now  it  had  come  to 
pass,  through  their  proceeding  by  attainder,  that 
he,  of  necessitv,  must  have  part  in  the  judgment; 
he  told  them  that  they  all  knew  he  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  hearing  of  the  trial,  from  the  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  so  was  conversant  with  all  their  pro- 
ceedings that  way,  and  the  nature  of  their  evidence ; 
that  in  his  conscience  he  could  not  condemn  him 
of  high  treason.  "  Tis  not  fit  for  me,"  continued 
Charles,  *'  to  argue  the  business  :  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  expect  it.  A  positive  doctrine  best  comes 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  prince ;  yet  I  must  tell  you 
three  great  truths.  First,  I  never  had  any  inten- 
tion of  bringing  over  the  Irish  army  into  England, 
nor  ever  was  advised  by  any  body  so  to  do.  Se- 
cond, Uiere  never  was  any  debate  before  me,  either 
in  public  council,  or  in  private  committee,  of  the 
disloyalty  and  disaffection  of  my  English  subjects. 
Third,  I  was  never  counselled  by  any  to  alter  the 
least  of  any  of  the  laws  of  England,  much  less  to 
alter  all  the  laws.  I  think  nobody  durst  ever  be 
eo  impudent  as  to  move  me  to  that,  for  if  they  had 
I  should  have  put  a  mark  upon  them,  and  made 
them  such  an  example,  that  all  posterity  should 
know  my  intention  by  it;  for  my  intention  was 
ever  to  govern  according  to  the  law.  I  desire  to  be 
rightly  understood  :  I  told  you  in  my  conscience  I 
cannot  condemn  him  of  high  treason ;  yet  I  can- 
not say  I  can  clear  him  of  misdemeanors :  there- 
fore, I  hope  that  you  may  find  a  way  to  satisfy 
justice  and  your  own  fears,  and  not  to  press  upon 
my  conscience.  My  lords,  I  hope  you  know  what 
a  tender  thing  conscience  is.  To  satisfy  my  peo- 
ple I  would  do  great  matters;  but  in  this  of  con- 
science, no  fear,  no  respect  whatever,  shall  ever 
make  me  go  against  it.  Certainly  I  have  not  so 
ill  deserved  of  the  parliament  this  time,  that  they 
should  p/esB  me  in  this  tender  point."  He  assured 
them  that  as  to  Strafford's  being  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors, he  was  quite  clear  in  that ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  my  Lord  of  Strafford  was  not  fit  here^ 
after  to  serve  him  or  the  commonwealth  in  any  place 

•  Sir  Philip,  whoM  tetUmony  and  word  iir«  ai  qaesUonable  as 
Gortec'a.  Mja.— **  But  Gofinr  it  raid  to  haTO  twtiayed  them  all  at  ho 


•  Sir  Philip,  whoto  ttttimony  and  word  aro  at  qaettkmablo  at 
Jortec't.  Mjt.— **  But  Goiinr  it  raid  to  haTO  bttiaye 
^did  I  hoi  he  twore  to  me  (whieh  waa  no  great  atmraoee)  that  he 
f  pever  revealed  It  till  he  eertaioly  knew  that  the  ehief  memben  of  both 
%t  "  -   -  ^     -       -        -    . 


i  he  eertaioly  I 

'  aequaintod  with  it.**— J#eaMir«.  Oorins,  with 
othort.  waa  csamiiied  befine  parliament,  and  made  ample  ditelotDrot. 
ak«mimf  that  the  Hug  wnt  privy  to  the  whoU  plat,  irtheCommooohad 
ptocad  no  eonfldeBco  la  Chariot  b^^,  it  wm  not  Ittwiy  that  they 
•boold  trvtt  hia  ^fUr  thcae  ditooTeiiet  1 
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of  trust,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  be  a  high  constable. 
He  left  it  to  their  lordships  (he  never  mentioned 
the  commons  in  this  injudicious  address)  to  find 
some  way  or  other  to  bring  him  out  of  diis  great 
strait,  and  yet  keep  themselves  and  the  kingdom 
safe ;  and  he  proposed  that  Strafford  should  be 
punished  as  for  misdemeanors  and  not  treason.* 

On  their  return  to  their  own  House,  the 
Commons  testified  their  discontent  at  the  king's 
interference,  and  his  invasion  of  their  privileges. 
The  following  day  was  a  Sunday,  which  gave  the 
Puritan  preachers  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the 
popular  mind,  by  preaching  the  necessity  of  jus- 
tice upon  great  delinquents,  and  proving  by  Scrip- 
ture texts  that  heaven  would  be  highly  gratified  by 
a  bloody  sacrifice.  Their  discourses  produced  the 
desired  effect:  on  the  following  morning  a  fierce 
rabble  of  about  6,000  issued  from  the  city,  and 
thronged  down  to  Westminster  and  the  houses  of 
parliament,  with  clubs  and  staves,  crying  out  for 
justice  against  the  Earl  of  Strafibid.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  almost  as  great  a  ferment  within  the 
Commons  House,  where  Pym  and  his  fnends  were 
imparting  information  about  some  practices  in  the 
north,  "  to  distract  the  English  army,  and  to  de- 
bauch them  against  the  parliament;"  asserting 
that  these  combinations  at  home  had  a  correspond- 
ency with  practices  abroad ;  that  the  French  were 
collecting  forces  on  the  opposite  coast,  with  the  in- 
tention of  invading  England ;  and  that  divers  per- 
sons of  eminence  about  the  king  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  these  plots,  and  in  a  design  upon  the 
Tower  to  Hberate  the  great  traitor.  The  Commons 
soon  voted  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  sea- 
ports, and  to  desire  his  majesty  to  command  that  no 
person  attending  upon  himself,  the  queen  or  prince, 
should  depart  without  leave  of  his  majesty,  granted 
upon  the  humble  advice  of  his  parliament ;  and, 
after  further  debate,  they  resolved  that  a  "  Solemn 
Protestation"  should  be  taken  by  the  whole  House, 
promising,  vowing,  and  protesting,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  to  maintain,  with  their  life,  power,  and  es- 
tates, the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion  n^mst 
all  popery  and  popish  innovation ;  to  maintain  and 
defend  his  majesty's  royal  person  and  estate,  as  also 
the  power  and  privilege  of  parliaments,  the  lawful 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject ;  to  oppose  and 
bring  to  condign  punishment  all  such  as  should, 
by  force,  practice,  counsels,  plots,  conspiracies,  or 
otherwise,  do  anything  contrary  to  this  present  Pro- 
testation ;  to  endeavour  to  preserve,  in  all  just  and 
honourable  ways,  the  union  and  peace  between  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
and  neither  for  hope,  fear,  or  any  other  respect  re- 
linquish this  promise,  vow,  and  protestation.  Mr. 
Maynard  read,  and  probably  composed  this  bond, 
which,  though  less  emphatic,  and  far  shorter, 
was  su  evident  imitation  of  the  Scottish  Covenant. 
It  was  instantly  subscribed  by  the  speaker,  and  by 
every  member  presentf  Forthwith  they  dispatched 

*  Rothworth. 

t  It  wat  a  fVill  hoate,  waatinf  only  a  ▼anr  tow  membert ;  tour  hnn- 
dred  and  ftftoen  took  the  protettatkm.  Rothworth  ghoo  the  Uifc. 
Wo  know  not  why  many  hittoriant  ttali  the  number  al  thnehundred. 
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a  moBBage  to  the  Lords/to  acquaint  them  with  their 
alarms,  arisiDg  out  of  the  secret  practices  to  discon- 
tent the  army,  &c.,  and  to  request  that  a  select 
committee  might  be  appointed  to  take  examinations 
upon  oath,  concerning  desperate  plots  and  designs. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  Commons  agreed  upon  a 
letter  to  the  army  in  the  north,  to  assure  them  that 
they  should  have  money,  and  tiiat  the  House  could 
not  doubt  of  their  afifections  to  the  parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  made  to  corrupt  them.  Nor 
did  they  stop  here :  to  provide  against  foreign  in- 
vasion, they  ordered  that  the  forces  in  Wiltshire 
and  Hampshire  should  be  drawn  towards  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  forces  in  Kent  and  Sussex  concen- 
trated at  Dover ;  and  they  declared  that  any  man 
advising  or  assisting  the  introduction  of  any  fo- 
reign force  should  be  reputed  a  public  enemy  to  the 
king  and  kingdom.*  These  resolutions  were  sent 
up  to  the  Lords  in  the  afternoon,  together  with  the 
protestation,  which  the  Commons  desired  might 
also  be  taken  by  every  member  of  their  lordships' 
House.  Hollis,  in  delivering  this  message,  told 
their  lordships  that  parliament  and  the  country 
were  absolutely  surrounded  with  plots  and  dangers, 
— ^that  justice  was  obstructed, — that  the  same  evil 
counsels  which  first  raised  the  storm,  and  almost 
shipwrecked  the  commonwealth,  still  continued  to 
blow  strong,  like  the  east  wind  that  brought  locusts 
over  the  land, — and  that  it  was  time  they  should 
unite  and  concentrate  themselves  to  defeat  the 
counsels  of  these  Achitophel8,that  would  involve  their 
religion,  their  king,  their  laws,  their  liberties,  all  that 
could  be  near  and  dear  to  an  honest  soul,  in  one  uni- 
versal desolation.  On  the  morrow,  the  4th  of  May, 
the  Lprds  desired  a  conference  with  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  when  the  two  Houses  met,  the  lord 
privy  seal  stated  that  his  majestv  had  taken  notice 
how  the  people  assembled  in  such  unusual  numbers 
(while  he  was  speaking  the  Houses  were  surrounded 
by  another  mob  from  the  city),  that  the  council  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  thereby  interrupted, 
and,  therefore,  as  a  king  that  loved  peace,  and 
made  it  his  care  that  all  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment might  be  free,  his  majesty  desired  that  these 
interruptions  might  be  removed,  and  wished  both 
Houses  to  devise  how  this  might  be  done.  The 
lord  privy  seal  also  communicated  to  the  Commons 
a  petition  which  had  been  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lords  by  some  of  the  multitude  the  day  before, 
praying  for  the  speedy  execution  of  justice  upon 
the  Ban  of  Stramird,  and  announcing  that  ploto 
and  designs  were  on  foot  for  delivering  that  great 
offender  out  of  the  Tower.  The  Commons  were 
assured  that  six  peers  were  sent  to  keep  the  Tower, 
and  assist  the  faithful  lieutenant  there.  The  Lords 
further  declared,  at  this  conference,  that  they  were 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  but 
that  they  were  so  encompassed  with  multitudes  of 
people,  that  their  lordships  might  be  conceived  not 
to  be  free,  unless  those  multitudes  were  sent  to  their 
homes.    This  was  soon  done ;  for  the  Lords  hav- 

•  Ammg  tlww  ntolottoiu  wm  on*.  "  that  itrlet  iaqiiirjr  \m  mad* 
wliat  pftpiilt,  priatts,  and  leioito  be  now  about  loini.'* 


ing  agreed  to  and  taken  (he  Protestation,  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, a  popular  preacher,  went  out  and  addressed 
&e  mob.  The  doctor  acquainted  them  with  the 
Protestation,  read  that  bond  to  them,  and  besought 
them  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  to  retire  qui- 
etly to  their  houses ;  and  they  all  departed  forth- 
with. Soon  after,  the  protestation  was  tendered  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  covenant  had  been  in 
Scotland,  with  the  same  intimation,  that  whosoever 
refused  it  should  be  set  down  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country's  liberties  and  religion.^  It  was'  at  this 
crisis  that  the  Commons  went  into  committee  upon 
the  additional  bill,  that  parliament  should  not  be 
dissolved  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses. 

Men's  minds  were  now  so  over-excited  by  con- 
stant talk  and  rumours  of  desperate  plots,  that  the 
slightest  circumstance  sufficed  to  create  perilous 
alarm.  On  the  5th  of  May,  as  Sir  Walter  Earlc 
was  makbg  a  report  to  the  House  of  some  fabulous 
plot  to  blow  them  all  up  after  the  fashion  of  Guidu 
Fawkes,  some  members  in  the  gallery  stood  up,  in 
their  great  anxiety,  and  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Cornwall, 
and  Mr.  Middleton,  of  Sussex,  two  very  corpulent 
meitibers,  broke  with  their  weight  a  board  in  the 
gallery,  which  gave  so  great  a  crack,  that  f^me 
thought  there  was 'a  plot  indeed,  and  Sir  John 
Ray  cried  out  that  he  smelt  gunpowder.  Upon 
this,  some  members  and  others,  in  great  fear,  ran 
out  of  the  House,  and  frightened  the  people  in  the 
lobby,  and  the  people  in  the  lobby  ran  into  West- 
minster Hall,  crying  that  the  Parliament  House  was 
fallinff,  and  the  members  slain.  Sir  Robert  Manscll 
drew  his  sword,  and  bade  them  stand  for  shame, 
telling  them  that  he  saw  no  enemy,  nor  heard  any 
noise ;  but  some  of  the  people  hastened  by  vrater 
to  the  city,  and  there  created  a  strange  hubbub 
upon  this  false  alarm.  The  citizens  collected  in 
immense  numbers ;  one  regiment  of  the  train- 
bands, commanded  by  Colonel  Mainwaring,  armed 
upon  beat  of  drum,  and  they  all  proceeded  toge- 
ther towards  Westminster  to  secure  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  finding  there  was  no  cause,  they  re- 
turned again.  It  may  possibly  be  that  some  men 
looked  upon  this  false  alarm  as  a  good  experiment 
on  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  to  the  parliament ; 
and  the  consequences  were  certainly  well  calcu- 
lated to  warn  the  king.  On  the  following  day  the 
House  was  informed  that  six  or  eight  dangerous 
conspirators— among  whom  were  Henry  Jermyn 
(the  queen's  favourite)  and  Henry  Percy,  both 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^had  fled, 
and  that  the  queen  was  preparing  to  go  after 
them.  On  Friday,  the  1th  of  May,  the  Lords 
passed  the  bill  abrogating  the  king's  prerogative 
to  dissolve  parliament,  and  also  the  bill  of  attain- 
der against  Strafford.  Both  were  passed  in  a  thin 
House — ^for  the  Catholic  peers  would  not  take  the 
protestation,  and  kept  away,  and  the  Mends  of 
Strafibrd,  it  is  said,  were  afraid  of  the  mob. 

*  "  Thia  they  concdred  to  be  a  tnaa  lest  of  vnrf  good  •abject,  a 
Shibofeth  to  dtetingttiah  the  Bphraimitee  from  ttie  GUeadites:  Uiat 
whoaoevar  waa  veil  aifoelad  ia  leligioa.  and  to  the  good  of  the  oi.ai. 
flMMwoalth,  fnmld  aaka  thU  protastatkn;  and  on  the  othar  rida^  who 
would  not  make  it  waa  not  wttl  affBOtod.''«-JIiH*w«rei. 
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Those  present  voted,  that  the  1 5th  and  1 9th  articles 
had  been  fully  proved,    and  that  Strafibrd,  as 
therein  charged,  nad  levied  money  in  Ireland  by 
force,  in  a  warlike  manner ;  and  had  forcibly  im- 
posed an  unlawful  oath  upon  the  subjects  in  Ire- 
land.* They  consulted  the  judges,  and  the  judges 
unanimously  declared  that  these  offences  amounted 
to  treason !     These  high  functionaries,  these  inter- 
preters and  guardians  of  the  law,  had  been  bred 
in  an  infamous  school,  and  they  were  now  as  base 
under  the  power  of  parliament  as  they  had  been 
before  under  the  absolutism  of  the  king.    The  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
six  to  nineteen.    On  the  morrow,  the  8th  of  May, 
the  Commons  requested  the  Lords  to  join  with 
them  to  move  his  majesty  for  his  consent  to  the 
bill  of  attainder,  as  they  conceived  that  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  depended  upon  the  immediate  ex- 
ecution of  that  bill ;  and  the  Upper  House  agreed 
to  their  request,  and  sent  a  certain  number  of 
peers  to  wait  upon  his  majesty.    Charles  was  now 
without  hope  and  without  help.     His  own  feeling, 
his  pride,  his  honour,  suggested  that  he  ought  to 
risk  any  extremity  rather  than  seal  Strafford's 
doom ;    but  he  had  not  courage  for  this  course 
— youth  or  man,  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  he- 
roism or  high-mindedneas.     The  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  held  his  life  by  a  thread.    But  still,  to  do 
something  for  his  servant,  or  to  salve  over  his  own 
conscience,  Charles,  on  the  morrow— it  was  a 
Sundav — summoned  his  privy- council  together  at 
Whitehall,  called   in    some  of  the  judges  and 
bishops,   propounded  several  scruples,  imparted 
his  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  asked  their  opi- 
nions.    Honest,  plain-spoken  Juxon,  Bishop  of 
liondon,  who  had  wielded  the  staff  of  lord  trea- 
surer without  reproach,  and  laid  it  down 'without 
regret,  boldly  advised  him  not  to  consent  to  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  man  whom  in  his  heart 
he  believed  to  be  innocent.    Williams,  the  old 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  now  about  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  York,t  was  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
He  told  Charles  "  that  there  was  a  private  and  a 
public  conscience ;    that  his  public  conscience  as 
a  king  might  not  only  dispense  with,  but  oblige 
him  to  do  that  which  was  against  his  private  con- 
science as  a  man ;   and  that  the  question  was  not, 
whether  he  should  save  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  but 
whether  he  should  perish  with  him;  that  the  con- 
science of  a  king  to  preserve  his  kingdom,  the 
conscience  of  a  husband  to  preserve  his  wife,  the 

*  We  lieie  foUov  WUteloek,  who  wm  ooa  of  the  nuaafftra  of  tiie 
<ri«l  fer  the  Commcm.  KAtdUfe  nye.  that  the  15th  article  and  the 
S3rd.  coDtainiiif  the  adviee  to  hriair  the  Iriih  anay  into  Baglaad, 
and  perhaps  one  more,  weioTotadby  the  Lorda  to  he  proved,  bat.  as 
hii  menory  might  deeeiTe  hhn.  ho  rafera  to  the  Joamala.  Unfortn- 
nately  tlie  Joomala  givo  no  infbrmatSoB,  for,  after  the  RealoratioB, 
the  nroeeedinga  were  eraaed.  Raihwoith  aayi,  ainply»  that  the 
Lorda  paaaed  the  bUl  of  attainder;  and,  whatever  the  articlea  weie 
ttpoo  which  their  lordahipa  deddad.  It  la  certain  that  they  paaaed  the 
bUl  B8  It  came  np  to  them  from  tha  Commona,  without  any  altera- 
ttoa.  May,  another  eood  anthorlty,  conflrma  the  atatement  of  White- 
lock,  layine,  diatinctly,  *•  The  Lorda  voted  him  fuUty  of  high  tfcaM>n 
npcn  the  iSth  aitiele.  finr  levying  of  money  In  IreUnd  by  farce  of 
arm*}  Md  upon  tho  19th, Ibr  tapoaiagan oath  upoa  the  aobjeeU  of 
Ireland.'* 
i  WUliama  waa  piomotcd  to  York  on  tha  4th  of  Daetmbar  of  thli 

"     ir.lSil,     ^ 
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conscience  of  a  father  to  preserve  his  children  (all 
which  were  now  in  danger),  weighed  down  abun- 
dantly all  the  considerations  the  conscience  of  a 
master  or  a  friend  could  suggest  to  him,  for  the 
preservation  of  a  friend  or  servant;  and  by  such 
unprelatical,  ignominious  arguments,  in  plain 
terms,  advised  him,  even  for  conscience  sake  to 
pass  that  act."^  Three  ^*  others  of  the  same 
function,  for  whose  learning  and  sincerity  the  king 
and  the  world  had  greater  reverence" — Usher, 
Primate  of  Armagh,  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  another  bishop,  advised  Charles  to  guide  his 
conscience  by  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The 
judges,  it  is  said,  refused  to  give  any  reasons  for 
their  opinion,  and  merely  stated  that  the  case  of 
Strafford,  as  put  to  them  by  the  Lords,  waa  trea- 
son. The  majority  of  the  council  pressed  upon 
him  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  refusal ;  and,  late  on 
Sunday,  evening,  Charles  reluctantly  subscribed  a 
commission  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  shed  tears ;  according  to 
another,  he  exclaimed  that  the  condition  of  the 
doomed  Strafford  was  happier  than  his  own. 

On  the  preceding  Tuesday  the  prisoner  had 
addressed  a  remarkable  and  a  very  touchii^  letter 
to  the  king.    After  protesting  his  loyalty  and  his  in- 
nocence, Strafford  said ; — ^*'  Now  I  understand  the 
minds  of  men  are  more  and  more  incensed  against 
me,  notwithstanding  your  majesty  hath  declared  that, 
in  your  princely  opinion,  I  am  not  guilty  of  treason, 
and  that  you  are  not  satisfied  in  your  conscience  to 
pass  the  bill.    This  bringeth  me  in  a  very  great 
strait.  There  is  before  me  the  ruin  of  my  children 
and  family,  hitherto  untouched,  in  all  the  branches 
of  it,  with  any  foul  crime :  here  are  before  me  the 
many  ills  which  may  heM\  vour  sacred  person  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  should  yourself  and  parlia- 
ment part  less  satisfied  one  with  the  other  than 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  both  of  king 
and  people :  here  are  before  me  the  things  most 
valued,  most  feared,  by  mortal  men,--4ife  or  death. 
To  say.  Sir,  that  there  hath  not  been  a  strife  in  me 
were  to  make  me  less  man  than,  God  knoweth,  my 
infirmities  make  me;  and  to  call  a  destruction 
upon  myself  and  young  children  (where  the  inten- 
tions of  my  heart  at  least  have  been  innocent  of 
this  great  offence),  it  maybe  believed,  will  find  no 
easy  consent  from  flesh  and  blood.     But  with 
much  sadness  I  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  that 
which  I  take  to  be  best  becoming  me,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  that  which  is  most  principal  in  itself, 
which  doubtless  is  the  prosperity  of  your  sacred 
person  and  the  commonwealth, — things  infinitely 
before  any  private  man's  interest.    And  therefore 
in  few  wonls,  as  I  put  myself  wholly  upon  the 
honour  and  justice  of  my  peers,  so  clearly  as  to 
wish  your  majesty  miffht  please  to  have  spared 
that  declaration  of  your's  on  Saturday  last,  and  en- 
tirely to  have  left  me  to  their  lordships ;  so  now,  to 
set  your  majestv's  conscience  at  liberty,  I  do  most 
humbly  besMch  your  majesty  for  prevention  of 
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evflg  which  may  happen  by  your  refusal  to  pass 
this  bill ;  and  by  this  means  to  remove  (praised  be 
God)  I  cannot  say  this  accursed,  (but  I  confess) 
this  unfortunate  thing,  forth  of  ^e  way  towards 
that  blessed  agreement,  which  (xod,  I  trust,  shall 
ever  establish  between  you  and  your  subjects. 
Sir,  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you  herein  to 
God  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides :  to  a  willing 
man  there  is  no  injury  done ;  and  as,  by  Crod's 
grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world  with  a  calmness  and 
meekness  of  infinite  contentment  to  my  dislodging 
soul,  so.  Sir,  to  you  I  can  give  the  life  of  this 
world  with  all  the  cheerfulness  imaginable,  in  the 
just  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  favours ; 
and  only  beg  that,  in  your  goodness,  you  would 
vouchsafe  to  cast  your  gracious  regard  upon  my 
poor  son  and  his  three  sisters,  less  or  more,  and 
no  otherwise  than  as  their  (in  present)  unfortunate 
father  may  hereafter  appear  more  or  less  guilty  of 
this  death.    Gfod  long  preserve  your  majesty. 

**  Your  majesty's  most  faithful  and  humble 
subject  and  servant, 

"Straffobd." 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that,  in  writing  this 
letter,  Strafford  was  heroically  sincere;  that  the 
prisoner  was  willing  to  throw  o^  his  afflicted  mortal 
coil,  and  that  his  life  should  be  a  peace-offering : 
but  we  confess  we  cannot  entertain  this  notion, 
but  are  rather  inclined  to  regard  the  letter  as 
having  been  written  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  kmg,  who  might  probably  have  been  expected 
to  use  it  as  he  had  used  the  letter  of  Croodman 
(which  had  saved  that  priest's  life),  and  without 
any  intention  or  expectation  on  the  part  of  Straf- 
ford that  his  life  should  be  sacrificed  by  his  master. 
One  of  the  best  of  contemporary  authorities  we 
have  to  follow  says,  that  the  king  sent  Carleton  to 
the  prisoner  to  acquaint  him  with  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  motives  of  it,  especially  the  earl's 
own  consent  to  die ;  that  Strafford  then  seriously 
asked  whether  his  majesty  had  passed  the  bill  or 
not, — ^**a8  not  believing,  without  some  astonish- 
ment, that  the  king  would  have  done  it," — and  that, 
bemg  again  assuml  that  the  bill  was  really  passed, 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  said,  *^  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for 
in  them  there  is  no  salvation."* 

Two  days  after  the  fatal  Saturday,  on  Monday,  the 
10th  of  May,  the  commission  empowering  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  (the  lord  privy  seal)  and  two  other  lords 
to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  upon  the  Wednesday 
following  passed  the  great  seal;  and  the  Com- 
mons were  sent  for  to  the  Ijords,  to  be  present  at 
the  giving  the  royal  assent  to  that  bill,  and  to  the 
bill  for  doing  away  with  the  prerogative  of  dis- 
solving parliament.  And  on  the  same  day  Charles 
sent  to  inform  both  Houses  that  the  Irish  army, 
which  had  caused  so  great  an  alarm,  should  be 
instantly  disbanded ;  in  return  for  which  gracious 
message  the  Commons  assured  Charles  that  they 
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would  make  him  as  glorious  a  potentate  and  ag 
rich  a  prince  as'  any  of  his  predecesson,  "liis 
majesty  continuing  still  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
great  council,  the  parliament,  in  the  management 
of  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom."  On  the 
morrow,  the  11th  of  May,  only  one  day  before 
that  fixed  for  the  execution,  Charles  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Lords  by  the  hands  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  royal  breast  must  have  been  occu- 
pied by  greater  fears  than  ever — Charles  must 
have  been  selfishly  indifferent  by  this  time  to  the 
fate  of  his  satellite ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  trembling  and  miserable  petition 
for  mercy,  and  the  concluding  words  made  the 
doom  of  death  prominent,  and,  as  it  were,  inevit- 
able. 

"  My  lords, — ^I  did  yesterday  satisfy  the  justice 
of  the  kingdom  by  passing  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  but,  mercy  being  as 
inherent  and  inseparable  to  a  king  as  justice,  ! 
desire  at  this  time  in  some  measure  to  show  that 
likewise,  by  suffering  that  unfortunate  man  to  fulfil 
the  natural  course  of  his  life  in  a  close  imprison- 
ment ;  yet  so,  if  ever  he  make  the  least  oflfer  to 
escape,  or  offer  directly  or  indirectly  to  meddle  in 
any  sort  of  public  business,  especially  with  me, 
either  by  message  or  letter,  it  shall  cost  him  his 
life,  wi&out  further  process :  this,  if  it  may  be 
done  without  the  discontentment  of  my  people, 
will  be  an  unspeakable  contentment  to  me;  to 
which  end,  as  in  the  first  place,  I  by  this  letter  do 
earnestly  desire  your  approbation,  and,  to  endear  it 
more,  have  chosen  him  to  carry  it  that  of  all  your 
house  is  most  dear  to  me ;  so  I  desire  that,  by  a 
conference,  jou  will  endeavour  to  give  the  House 
of  Commons  contentment,  assuring  you  that  the 
exercise  of  mercy  is  no  more  pleasing  to  me  than 
to  see  both  houses  of  parliament  consent  for  my 
sake  that  I  should  moderate  the  severity  of  the 
law  in  so  important  a  case.  I  will  not  say  that 
your  complying  with  me  in  this  my  intended 
mercy  shall  maS^e  me  more  willing,  but  certainly 
'twill  make  me  more  cheerful,  in  granting  your 
just  grievances.  But,  if  no  less  than  his  life  can 
satisfy  my  people,  I  must  say  *Jiat  jusfiiia.* 
Thus,  again,  recommending  the  consideration  of 
my  intention  to  you,  I  rest, 

Your  unalterable  and  affectionate  fncnd, 
"  Charles  R. 

"  Postscript.— If  he  must  die,  it  were  charity  U» 
reprieve  him  till  Saturday." 

By  this  strange  postscript  Charles  indeed  mani- 
festly surrendered  Strafford,  and  gave  the  lords 
cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  doing  something  for 
decency  but  nothing  in  earnest.  The  contemptible 
letter  was  twice  read  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
after  "serious  and  sad  consideration,"  twelve 
peers  were  sent  to  tell  the  King  that  neither  of  the 
two  intentions  expressed  in  the  letter  could,  with 
duty  in  them,  or  without  danger  to  himself,  the 
queen,  and  all  the  young  princes,  possibly  be  ad- 
vised. Without  permitting  the  twelve  noble  mes- 
sengers  to  use  any  more  wordsi  Charles  said, 
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"What  I  intended  by  my  letter  was  with  an  *  t/*  it 
might  be  done  with  contentment  of  my  people.  If 
that  cannot  be,"  he  added,  "I  say  AgBLin  Jiat  jusli- 
tia  I  My  other  intention,  proceeding  out  of  charity 
for  a  few  days'  respite,  was,  upon  certain  information 
that  his  estate  was  so  distracted  that  it  necessarily 
required  some  few  days  for  settlement."  To  this 
the  lords  replied,  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  be 
suitors  to  his  majesty,  that  favour  might  be  showed 
to  Strafford's  innocent  children,  and  that  if  the 
prisoner  had  made  any  provision  for  them  the  same 
might  hold.*  Then  Charles  turned  away  from  the 
lords,  who  stayed  him  to  offer  into  his  hands  the 
letter  which  he  had  just  sent  to  them.  **  My  lords," 
said  Charles,  "what  I  have  written  to  you  I  shall 
be  content  it  be  registered  by  you  in  your  house ; 
n  it  you  see  my  mind,  I  hope  you  will  use  it  to 
iy  honour."  The  next  day  was  the  fatal  Wed  nes- 
day.  During  the  preceding  nieht,  the  last  of  his 
stormy  career,  Stradffbrd  received  ^e  visit  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  whom  he  requested  to  go  to  his  old 
friend  and  now  fellow-prisoner  Laud,  and  beg  him 
to  lend  him  his  prayers  that  night,  and  give  him 
his  blessing  when  he  should  go  abroad  on  the 
morrow.  He  tried  hard  to  obtain  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  fallen  "  summus  poniifex^^*  but  this 
was  denied  him  by  the  unrelenting  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower*  "  Master  lieutenant,"  said  he,  "  you 
shall  hear  what  passes  betwixt  us :  this  is  not  a 
time  either  for  him  to  plot  heresy  or  for  me  to  plot 
treason."  Balfour  replied,  that  his  orders  were 
strict,  and  that  the  prisoner  might  petition  parlia- 
ment for  that  favour.  "No,"  said  Strafford,  "  I 
have  gotten  my  dispatch  from  them,  and  will 
trouble  them  no  more.  I  am  now  petitioning  a 
higher  court,  where  neither  partiality  can  be  ex- 
pected, nor  error  feared."  On  the  morrow  morn- 
ing, when  he  came  forth  to  die,  he  said,  as  he 
drew  near  to  that  part  of  the  Tower  where  the  arch- 
bishop was  confined,  "  Master  lieutenant,  though  I 
do  not  see  the  archbishop,  give  me  leave  to  do  my 
last  observance  towards  his  rooms."  But  in  the 
meantime  Laud,  advertised  of  his  approach,  came 
up  to  the  window.  Then  the  earl  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground  and  said,  "  My  lord,  your  prayers 
and  your  blessing."  The  archbishop  lifted  up  his 
hantls  and  bestowed  both,  but  overcome  with 
grief  he  fell  to  the  opround,  and  the  procession  moved 
onwards.  But  after  he  had  proceeded  a  little  far- 
ther, Strafford  bent  himself  a  second  time,  and 
said,  **  Farewell,  my  lord;  God  protect  your 
innocence."  As  in  other  memorable  cases,  death 
was  less  dreadful  when  near  than  when  at 
a  distance.  According  to  the  laborious  Rush- 
worth,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  and  one  of  the 
innumerable  eye-witnesses,  he  marched  towards 
the  scaffold  upon  Tower  Hill  more  like  a  general 
at  the  head  of  an  army  than  like  a  condemned  man. 
At  the  Tower  gate  the  lieutenant  desired  him  to 
take  coach,  lest  the  people  should  push  in  upon 
hun  and  tear  him  to  pieces.    "  No,  master  lieu- 

®  Alaott  tminadlatdy  after  tlie  «MeQt{oii  the  Commcmi  pMMd  a 
bitt  ralievtof  Stnffoid'e  iwiie  from  all  ooaaequenoet  of  the  attainder. 


tenant,"  said  he,  "  I  daie  look  death  in  the  face, 
and  I  hope  the  people  too.  Have  you  a  care  that 
I  do  not  escape,  and  I  care  not  how  I  die,  whether 
by  the  hand  of  ihe  executioner  or  the  madness  and 
fury  of  the  people :  if  that  may  give  them  better 
content,  it  is  idl  one  to  me."  He  waa  attended 
upon  the  scaffold  by  Archbishop  Usher,  the  Earl 
of  Cleveland,  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Went- 
worth;  and  other  friends  were  present  to  take 
their  last  leave.  The  multitude  collected  to  see 
him  die  was  estimated  at  100,000  men,  women, 
and  children ;  but  all  preserved  a  respectful  and 
awe-struck  silence.  He  had  prepared  the  heads 
of  a  speech,  which  he  now  delivered.*  He  said, 
that  he  was  come  to  submit  to  the  judgment  pass- 
ed against  him ;  that  he  did  submit  with  a  quiet 
and  contented  mind,  freely  forgiving  all  the  world. 
His  conscience,  he  said,  bore  him  witness  that  he 
was  innocent,  although  it  was  his  ill-hap  to  be  mis-- 
construed.  He  added, — and  the  words,  with  the 
time,  place,  and  occasion,  carried  a  solemn  weight 
with  them  like  the  voice  of  a  holy  oracle, — "  One 
thing  I  desire  to  be  heard  in,  and  do  hope  that  for 
Christian  charity  sake  I  shall  be  believed :  I  was 
so  far  from  being  against  parliaments,  that  I  did 
always  think  parliaments  in  England  to  be  the 
happy  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  nation, 
and  the  best  means,  imder  God,  to  make  the  king 
and  his  people  happy."  He  then  said  a  few 
affectionate  words  about  his  fourth  wife  and  his 
children,  took  off  his  doublet,  did  up  his  hair  with 
his  own  hands,  put  on  a  white  cap  and  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block.  The  executioner  severed 
his  neck  at  one  blow,  and  holding  up  the  bleeding 
head  towards  the  people,  cried,  "  God  save  the 
king."  The  people  scarcely  believed  what  they 
saw ;  they  shouted  not,  they  gave  way  to  no  ma- 
lignant or  triumphant  feelings ;  but  in  the  evening 
they  testified  their  joy  and  satisfaction  by  lighting 
bonfires  in  the  streets.f 

The  advancing  spirit  of  mildness  and  mercy, 
the  dislike  of  blood  and  all  capital  punishments 
which  is  now  entertained  by  all  enlightened  and 
thinking  persons  (our  fathers  were  strangers  to 
it — ^the  feeling  was  hardly  known,  even  among  the 
best  and  wisest,  two  centuries  ago)  would  of 
itself  lead  us  to  disapprove  of  the  execution  of 
Strafford,  although  we  feel  perfectly  convinced 
that  that  proud,  and  daring,  and  imscrupulous 
minister,  was  a  systematic  and  most  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  coimtry.  This  is 
proved  by  his  correspondence,  which  has  since 
been  brought  to  light,  and  to  which  we  have  re- 

*  Thii  paper  was  pieked  up  on  the  leaffold  after  hb  head  had 
fallen. 

t  Kadiworth.-NalM>D.— May^Sir  Philip  Warwick  eayi,  •«  And 
toflhow  bow  mad  thl*  whole  people  were,  eipecially  in  and  about  this 
then  bloody  and  hratith  city  (London),  in  the  ereniuff  of  the  day 
wherein  he  waa  executed,  the  greateet  demonfltnlion*  of  Joy  that  poe- 
•ibly  could  be  expreeeed  ran  through  the  whole  town  and  conntriea 
hereaboat ;  and  many  that  came  np  to  town  on  pnrpoee  to  tee  the 
execution,  rode  in  triumph  back,  waving  their  hats  and  with  all  ex- 
preesiona  of  joy,  throngh  every  town  they  went,  crying* '  Hit  head  is 
off  t  hie  head  is  off  !*  and  in  many  placee  committing  Inaoleneiea  npoa. 
and  breaking  the  windows  of  thoie  persons  who  would  not  solemnise 
this  feetival  with  a  bonfires  so  isnocant  and  hnittsh  is  a  mul> 
tltnde.* 
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peatedly  referred.  But  that  correspondence  was 
little  known  at  the  time  of  the  trial ;  it  was  not 
produced  in  evidence,  nor  would  the  production 
of  it  have  estahlished  the  fact  of  active  and  overt 
treason ;  and  it  has  heen  douhted  hy  a  numerous 
class  of  writers,  whether  any  evidence  that  was 
brought  against  him,  or  all  that  evidence  put 
togewer,  could  convict  him  of  absolute  treason, 
except  through  a  dangerous  latitude  of  construction. 
Some  allowance,  however,  is  to  be  made  for  the 
vices  of  the  judicature  of  those  times,  when  men's 
minds  were  still  familiar  with  the  arbitrary  treason 
processes  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Edward  VI.,  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  James,  and  the  evidence  which,  to 
us,  seems  to  fall  short  of  high  treason,  might,  in 
the  apprehension  of  that  age,  bear  a  very  differ- 
ent weight  and  interpretation.  It  should,  more- 
over, always  be  remembered  that  the  Commons 
had  fully  made  up  their  minds  never  to  believe 
or  trust  the  king,  that  the  revolution  had  begun, 
that  the  attainder  was  a  revolutionary  measure, 
deemed  necessary  by  many  good  and  great  men, 
— ^^  by  the  greatest  geniuses  for  government  the 
world  ever  saw  embarked  together  in  one  com- 
mon cause,"* — ^who  held  that  there  would  be  no 
safety  for  the  coimtry  while  StrafiPord  breathed. 
We  almost  blush  at  this  exaggerated  tribute  paid  to 
the  might  of  one  man,  at  the  notion  of  a  nation — 
and  it  was  then  a  nation  of  enthusiasts'-'Standing 

*  WaxbiDrlon,  NoCei  onrthe  Esmjt  on  Maa. 


in  dread  of  a  single,  disgraced,  and  fallen  minis- 
ter ;  but  we  can  believe  the  feeling  to  have  been 
perfectly  sincere  on  the  part  of  those  who  professed 
it.  We  are  strangers  in  our  hearts  to  the  violence 
with  which  the  question  has  been  agitated  by 
either  party :  we  feel  that  Strafford  should  nd 
have  been  put  to  death  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
detest  many  things  in  the  man's  life  and  character, 
and  make  large  allowances  for  that  majority  of  the 
Commons  of  England  who  sent  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold— a  majority  which  consisted  of  by  far  the 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  house,  which  in- 
cluded those  patriots  to  whom  the  nation  is  forever 
indebted.*  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  Commons'  proceedings,  the  infa- 
mous baseness  of  the  king  in  delivering  up  the 
minister,  who  in  all  things  had  acted  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  will,  stands  out  in  such  gbiring 
colours  as  to  soften  and  obscure  all  the  other  harsh 
features  of  the  transaction.  Throughout  Europe 
there  was  but  one  opinion,  and  it  was  an  opinion 
withering  and  fatal  to  the  character  of  Charles, 
who  should  have  gone  to  the  same  scaffold  rather 
than  have  given  Strafford  up. 

*  The  readers  of  Clarendon  may  Sod  their  admiration  cooled  forlus 
pathetic  narrative  of  Strafford'*  death,  when  they  know  that  Uie  oobif 
historian  (then  Mr.  Hyde)  toolc  an  active  part,  not  merely  in  thr  on 
ginal  prosecution,  but  in  the  act  of  attainder,  and  that  it  i«  at  le*" 
negatively  proved  that  he  voted  with  the  migority  tor  the  earl'*  n«^J: 
The  minority  of  fifty-nine  members  wtio  voted  against  the  uU  o> 
attainder  were  publicly  placarded,  as  we  have  seen,  as  Straffordtaofc 
The  list  has  been  preserved  in  many  books:  the  name  of  the  is^^^ 
Belden  U  in  it,  but  not  the  name  of  Edwaid  Hyde. 
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The  death  of  Strafford  completed  the  panic 
among  the  old  placemen,  most  of  whom  now  aban- 
doned  office  in  the  hope  of  escaping  impeachment 
St.  John  had  already  been  made  attorney-general, 
and  one  of  his  first  dfices  as  such  had  been  to  drive 
on  the  trial  of  the  great  earl.  On  the  17th  of  May, 
the  Lord  Cottington  gave  up  his  place  as  master  of 
the  wards,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  puritanic 
and  patriotic  Lord  Saye.  The  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford -was  made  governor  to  the  prince,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
another  nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  was  made 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  All  these  men  were 
strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but,  from  their  first  moment  of  entering 
upon  office,  they  were  intolerable  to  the  king, 
who  never  trusted  them,  and  who  pursued  so 
many  by-paths  with  them  that  they  ended  (pos- 
sibly they  had  begun)  by  never  trusting  him.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  a  different  line  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Charles,  and  an  honest  confi- 
dence between  the  king  and  these  ministers,  might 
yet  have  secured  the  country  from  revolution  and 
war  :  but  it  was  idle  to  expect  any  thing  of  the 
kind  from  the  confirmed  character  and  habits  of 
the  wretched  prince;  and  it  may  be  at  least  doubted 
whether  any  concession  or  conciliation  could  stop 
the  onward  march  of  that  revolution,  which  had,  in 
fact,  begun  with  the  trial,  or  at  latest  with  the  bill 
of  attai»ler  against  Strafford.  The  new  ministry, 
however,  gave  a  new  spirit  to  the  Upper  House, 
and  the  Lords,  who,  .for  some  time,  had  been  as 
timid  as  the  old  placemen,  boldly  threw  out  two 
bills  sent  up  to  them  by  the  Commons,  one  to  ex- 
clude the  bishops  from  sitting  in  parliament,  the 
other  about  a  new  form  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
On  the  22d  of  June  the  Commons  presented  to  the 
king  their  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  he 
now  accepted  as  a  gift  from  his  people.  Six  sub- 
sidies had  also  been  voted.  Three  <yther  acts  were 
likewise  presented,  one  imposing  a  poll-tax  for 
the  defraying  Uie  charges  of  the  armies,  the 
second  and  third  putting  down  for  ever  the  High 
Commission  Court  and  the  detestable  Star-chamber, 
which  had,  in  fact,  both  fallen  into  decrepitude 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  parliament  On 
the  2nd  of  Julv,  Charles  gave  his  assent  to  the 
poll-tax  bill,  probably  hoping  that  it  would  disgust 
the  people,  and  turn  them  against  their  new  legis- 
lators or  rulers ;  but  he  demurred  upon  the  oSier 
two  acts.  The  Commons  voted  that  he  should  pass 
all  three,  or  none  at  all ;  and  Charles,  alarmed  at 
their  tone,  on  the  5th  of  July  passed  the  other  two 
also.  **Many  of  the  courtiers,"  says  May,  **and 
the  nearest  servants  about  the  king,  were  very 
sorry  that  his  majesty,  seeing  that  he  passed  those 
two  bills  so  soon  ailer,had  not  freely  done  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  poll-money;  b^use  it  might 
be  thought  an  unwillingness  in  him,  and  that  his 
heart  (which  was  then  feared)  did  not  perfectly 
concur  with  his  people's  desires ;  whereby  much  of 
the  Uianks,  winch  so  great  a  erace,  freely  and  for- 
wardly  expressed,  might  have  deserved,  did  seem  in 


a  manner  lost."  Charles,  in  passing  the  bills  abo- 
lishing the  two  strongholds  and  laboratories  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  alluded  to  the  reports  of 
discontent,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  two 
things  of  so  great  importance  should  have  been 
expected  from  him  without  an  allowance  of  time  to 
consider  of  them ;  and  he  reminded  the  Commons 
of  the  great  things  he  had  already  done  this  par^ 
liament,  as  granting  that  the  judges  hereafier 
should  hold  dieir  places  during  good  behaviour ; 
limiting  the  forest  laws ;  taking  away  ship-money ; 
establiiSiing  the  subjects'  property  in  tonnage  and 
poundage;  granting  triennial  parliaments,  &c. 
The  Commons  replied  to  all  this  with  compli* 
ments,  but  they  knew  that  all  these  concessions 
had  been  wrung  from  him  against  the  very  grain 
of  his  heart. 

The  important  events  which  we  have  had  to 
condense  have  carried  us  over  some  family  inci- 
dents which  were  far  from  being  of  insigni6cant 
moment  In  the  autumn  of  1638,  the  intriguing, 
turbulent,  conscienceless  Mary  de  Medicis,  Queen 
Dowager  of  France,  and  mother  to  Henrietta- 
Maria,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  conducted  in 
great  state  through  London.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
after  a  hard  contest,  had  driven  her  out  of  France 
with  disgrace  and  in  poverty.  Her  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  could  not,  or  would  not,  grant  her 
an  asylum  :  the  Queen  of  England  had  more  filial 
tenderness,  or  more  power,  and  after  long  entreaties 
she  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  receive  and  maintain 
her.  The  country,  the  religion,  the  manners  of  this 
royal  refugee  all  rendered  her  obnoxious  to  the 
people.  The  sailors  who  brought  her  over  called  the 
equinoctial  gales  which  raged  during  her  passage 
"  queen-mother  weather  ;*'  and  popular  superstition 
connected  the  coming  of  the  papist  and  idolatress 
with  a  pestilence  that  was  then  raffing.  Nor  were 
these  prejudices  removed  by  the  liberality  of  the 
king,  who  granted  her  an  enormous  pension,  lUid  a 
patent  or  monopoly  upon  leather.* 

Whenever  tne  popular  excitement  was  great, 
Mary  de  Medicis  and  her  train  of  priests  came  in 
for  a  large  share  of  abuse.  At  the  time  when 
Charles  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  againit  Strafford 
her  case  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  was  informed  that  she  was  terrified 
at  the  great  crowds  and  tumults,  and  therefore 
desired  a  guard  for  her  security.  The  Commons, 
saying  that  they  were  bound  in  [honour  not  to 
suffer  any  violence  to  be  done  to  her,  referred  the 
business  to  a  committee  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Henry  Martin^  reported  that  the 
committee  had  agreed  to  provide  for  her  safety  by 
all  good  ways  and  means ;  being,  however,  of  opi- 
nion that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  be  gone 
out  of  England,  as  the  said  means  might  possibly 
prove  ineffectual  for  her  protection,  he  moved  that, 
therefore,  the  House  would  intreat  the  Lords  to 
join  with  them  in  a  petition  to  his  majesty  that 
the  queen-mother  might  be  moved  to  depart  the 
kingdom,  the  rather  for  the  quieting  those  jea- 

*  Her  alloirftnoe  ii  stated  to  hav*  been  aa  high  at  IQQL  par  i 
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louries  in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  well  affected 
subjects,  occasioned  by  some  ill  instruments  about 
the  queen's  person,  by  the  flocking  of  priests  and 
papists  to  her  house,  and  by  the  use  and  practice 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  mass.*  Charles,  however, 
held  out;  but  Mary  de  Medicis  was  made  restless 
and  wretched  by  constant  alarms,  and  soon  showed 
that  she  was  more  anxious  to  leave  England  than 
ever  she  had  been  to  come  to  it.  The  only  thing 
that  was  wanting  was  money  for  her  journey,  and 
the  Commons  gladly  voted  her  10,000/.  out  of  the 
poll-tax.  In  the  month  of  July  she  took  her  de- 
parture, to  become  again  a  homeless  wanderer; 
but  she  did  not  wander  far,  dying  at  Cologne 
shortly  after.  The  pompous  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
premier  peer,  the  first  nobleman  of  England,  dis- 
gusted with  the  abolition  of  his  marshars  court, 
and  discerning  that  the  repose  of  his  country  was 
like  to  be  disturbed,  took  the  opportunity  of  getting 
himself  appointed  to  escort  the  queen-mother  on 
her  joumev;  and  he  presently  proceeded  to  Italy, 
where  he  rorgot  his  native  land  and  its  troubles  m 
the  pursuit  of  arts  and  antiquities,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  he  died  wiUi  the  same 
doubtral  character  as  to  religion  in  which  he  had 
lived.  To  the  honour  of  the  English  nobility  his 
was  almost  a  solitary  case :  the  rest  stayed  to  brave 
the  tempest,  to  fight  for  their  principles  of  loyalty 
or  of  patriotism. 

Henrietta  Maria  would  gladly  have  accompa- 
nied her  expelled  mother,  for  uie,  too,  was  irri- 
tated to  madness  by  the  abolition  or  restriction  of 
so  much  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  it  might 
be,  as  was  strongly  suspected,  that  she  was  also 
eager  to  go  in  quest  of  foreign  aid  to  restore  the 
absolute  soverei^ty.  Knowing  that  to  depart  the 
land  without  their  permission  would  be  dangerous  or 
impracticable,  she  desired  the  House  of  Commons 
to  allow  her  to  go  to  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  which  she  alleged  was  much  impaired  "by 
some  discontents  of  mind,  and  false  rumours  and 
libels  spread  concerning  her."  The  Commons  de- 
sired a  conference  with  the  Lords,  who  agreed  with 
them  to  desire  his  majesty  to  persuade  her  to  put 
off  that  journey  abroad.  A  committee  of  both 
Houses  waited  upon  Charles  in  the  Banquetting 
House,  and  presented  their  considerations  against 
her  majesty's  going.  These  considerations  were 
fomided  upon  "  the  great  activity  observed  among 
English  papists  in  foreign  countries ;  on  the  great 
quantity  of  treasure  in  jewels,  plate,  and  ready 
money  packed  up  to  be  conveyed  away  by  the 
queen ;  on  the  dishonour  to  the  nation,  if  her  ma- 
jesty diould,  at  this  unseasonable  time,  go  out  of 
the  kingdom  upon  any  grief  or  discontent  received 
there,"  &c.t    Charles  pretended  to  be  well  satis- 

}  *  Rtuhwortb. 

t  Tbe  Commoiit  lald,  "  BceuM  we  UBderaUncU  bj  Sir  Theodora 
Mayern,  tbet  tbe  chief  canie  oi  her  mejettj'e  ticknen  and  di«tenper 
pniceeds  ftom  the  diaoontent  of  her  nilnd,  the  Hoom  of  Cominoiia 
oath  tboojibt  food  to  declare  that*  if  aoythiog  within  the  power  of 
parUameot  maT  cive  her  nwjea^  eontentment,  thejr  are  ao  teoder  of 
lier  health,  bolb  la  due  rrtpeet  of  hie  noet  exeeUeat  majeity  and  her- 
■elf.  that  thejr  wUl  be  tmuIv  to  Amher  her  laUafactioii  in  aU  tbinn, 
ao  ftir  ae  may  f^pyd  with  pa9  public  food,  to  which  they  an  obliged.** 


fied  with  these  considerations,  and  the  queen  loon 
after  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  to  tWkthem 
for  their  care  of  her  health,  which  alone  could 
have  made  her  resolve  upon  this  journey ;  to  aature 
them  that  she  would  serve  the  long  and  kingdom 
at  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  they  believed  her  to  have  so  mudi  interest  in 
the  good  of  this  kingdom,  that  she  could  never 
wish  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  it.  And,  for 
the  present,  no  more  was  said  about  her  majestj'i 
journey. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Serjeant  Wild,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  presented  at 
the  bar  of  the  Upper  House  cnarges  of  impeach- 
ment against  thirteen  bishops*  who  had  been  most 
active  in  pursuing  Laud's  system,  and  who  were 
e-specially  charged  with  contriving,  making,  and 
promulgating,  in  the  late  convocation,  seyenl 
constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical,  contrary  to 
the  king's  prerogative,  the  laws  of  the  realm,  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  the  properties  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  By  this  measure,  though  the 
bill  for  depriving  prelates  of  their  seats  had  been 
lost,  thirteen  bishops  were  kept  away  from  par- 
liament. 

The  Scottish  Covenanters,  on  the  whole,  had 
had  a  very  comfortable  time  of  it  in  the  north  of 
England :  it  had  been  for  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
mons to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  money,  and 
to  administer  to  their  comforts  in  other  respects. 
The  military  duty  was  light,  allowing  an  abund- 
ance of  time  for  preaching  and  praying ;  and  the 
English  people  had  before,  or  they  then  contracted, 
an  affection  for  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  vhich 
went  far  to  subdue  their  old  antipathies  against 
the  Scots.  As  long  as  the  royal  army  was  kept 
on  foot  at  York,  the  parliament  considered  it 
unsafe  to  permit  the  departure  of  Leslie's  army; 
and  it  was  very  easy  for  them  to  prolong  the  ne- 
gotiations :  but  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  treaty  of  pacification  was  concluded— 
Charles  agreeing,  not  merely  to  disband  his  army 
at  York,  but  also  to  withdraw  the  strong  garrisons 
which  he  had  thrown  into  Berwick  and  Carlisle. 
He  also  gave  an  amnesty  to  the  Scotch,  and 
pledged  ^mself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
injure  or  molest  no  man  for  what  was  past.  The 
Scots  obtained  the  security  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment for  payment  of  a  balance  of  220,000/.  of 
the  "brotherly  assistance,"  and  "  with  store  of 
English  money  and  spoils,  and  the  best  entertain^ 
ment,  they  left  their  warm  and  plentiful  quarters'* 
— ^not,  however,  until  Leslie  had  seen  that  Charles's 
army  was  really  disbanding.f    During  the  ncgo- 

•  They  were  Winchester,  Corentry.  Gkracetter,  ^xMer.  St  Aitjiw 
Bath  and  WcU«,  Hereford.  Ely.  Bangor,  Bri«tol.  RodM^r*  J^ 
bofongh.  and  UandaflT:  and  the  name  of  WUliam  Land,  Arehbitiwp 
of  Canterbury,  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  lUt  iTie  Commoni  didaj 
forget  to  Uke  notice  of  their  bribea  to  the  king.  They  otid,  »  ^ 
inpeaehment,  "And.  to  add  more  weight  and  efficacy  to  tbUtMv 
moogtroufl  design,  they  did.  at  the  nme  eynod.  nnder  a >P«c'"*'*!|" 
Ikir  title,  grant  a  benevolenee  or  oontribntion  to  bb  mejeitv.  to  m 
paid  by  the  clergy  of  that  prorincr,  contrary  to  law." 

t  On  the  ooncfosion  oT  the  treaty,  tbe  Earl  of  Biietol  said  m  tke 
Loide,  **  that  he  had  tomething  to  deliver  eonoerwiBg  the  tieeiyv 
Ripon.  of  the  reaaooe  which  moved  thoae  eommiealoDert  to  agrw 
nntoift;  and.  tboogh  it  might  not  be  accounted  wo  Ml  ui  gW7  «>■ 
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tiations,  Charles  had  offered  to  go  into  Scotland, 
and  to  meet  the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  hetter 
settlement  of  sundry  matters;  and  as  early  as  the 
month  of  June  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
making  this  journey.  But  it  in  no  way  suited  the 
English  parliament  to  let  him  go  at  this  moment, 
nor  could  his  utmost  efforts  ohtain  their  permission 
until  the  10th  of  August.  There  was  a  great 
Yariety  of  opinion,  and  on  all  sides,  ahout  this 
expedition.  Old  Bishop  Williams,  now  in  fa- 
vour, and  consulted  by  Charles  on  account  of 
his  sagacity  and  proficiency  in  manoeuvre:  and 
intrigue,  advised  him  to  take  heed  of.  the  Scots, 
who  would  be  >ure  to  discover  to  the  English 
Commons  any  overtures  he  might  make  to  them ; 
and  he  told  his  majesty  that  he  would  do  better  to 
stay  by  Westminster,  and  corrupt  or  inveigle  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  On  the  other  side, 
the  popular  party  considered  the  journey  as  rife 
with  danger  and  intrigue;  and  some  of  them, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  would  have  prevented  it. 
They  desired  the  king  to  ap^wint  a  regent  during 
his  absence  ;  but  Charles  got  over  this  difficulty 
by  naming  commissioners,  and,  having  given  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  on  this  side  Trent  to  the 
popular  Earl  of  Essex,  he  got  into  his  carriage 
ruminatmg  deep  things,  being  attended  by  none 
in  the  coach  but  by  his  nephew,  Charles  Louis 
Elector  Palatine,  who  had  got  out  of  Richelieu's 
clutches,  by  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
created  13uke  of  Richmond,  and  by  the  Marquess 
of  Hamilton.  He  had  not  been  gone  a  week  when 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  formerly  the  Queen's  favour- 
ite, but  now  irritated  against  her  and  the  whole 
court,  sent  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Peers  "  with 
some  obscure  words,  as  if  there  were  new  prac- 
tices and  designs  against  the  parliament."  The 
Lords  imparted  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  the 
Commons,  who  forthwith  appointed  commission- 
ers to  go  into  Scotland,  ostensibly  to  superintend 
the  ratification  of  the  recent  treaty,  but  in  reality 
to  keep  watch  over  the  king,  and,  m  the  language 
of  their  instructions,  **  to  certify  the  parliament 
from  time  to  time  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  all 
occurrences  which  shall  concern  the  good  of  this 
kingdom.'*  The  persons  appointed  for  these 
delicate  offices  were,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Edward 
Lord  Howard,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Sir  William 
Armyne,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and  Mr.  Hampden  ; 
snd  a  draft  of  a  commission  was  sent  after  the 
king  for  him  to  sign,  empowering  the  said  com- 
missioners to  treat,  confer,  and  conclude  with  such 
commissioners  as  should  be  named  by  the  Scot- 
tish parliament.  Charles,  very  anxious  to  avoid 
this  surveillance,  refused  to  sign  the  commission, 
and  told  the  English  parliament  that  he  did  so 
because  the  treaty  was  already  ratified  by  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland.     **  This  commission,"  said 

^oovat  to  tbi*  nation  m  the  like  had  b««n  in  fonner  timet,  yet,  eon- 
•Mirriog  the  atrait  that  aome  peraona  have  put  thia  iLingdom  into,  he 
•aid  it  waa  a  hanuy  conclusion,  both  for  the  king  and  kingdom  i 
bmithadcoatthialiiagdoBi  1,100.000/.,  beaideadnmageti  and deaired 
that  aome  writing  might  be  drawn  concerning  thia  treaty  for  aatia* 
lacuoa  to  poatetlky  of  Um  carriage  of  thk  baaiaet ■.''^AaiAirort*. 
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his  majesty,  **  would  beget  new  matter,  and  be  a 
means  to  detain  his  majesty  longer  than  he  in- 
tended." Tlic  Scottish  army  was  over  the  Tweed, 
and  the  lord-general  had  almost  disbanded  all  the 
English  army ;  and  therefore  his  majesty  saw  no 
necessity  for  such  commission,  yet,  in  the  end, 
was  pleased  to  give  leave  ta4;he  members  named 
to  come  and  attend  him  in  Scotland,  &c.  This 
anwer  was  not  written  till  the  25th  of  Ausust. 
For  reasons  not  explained,  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
did  not  go,  but  Lord  Howard,  Mr.  Hampden,  and 
the  rest,  hastened  into  Scotland  to  make  sure  of  a 
good  understanding  with  the  parliament  there.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  made  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  met  with  a  kind  reception.  He  dined 
with  Leslie  in  his  camp,  caressed  that  old  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  endeavoured  to  corrupt  his  officers.f 
At  Edinburgh,  bowing  to  the  prevalent  intoler- 
ance, and  forgetting  his  own,  and  the  lessons  of 
Laud,  he  listened  with  an  approving  countenance 
to  the  Presbyterian  preachers,  and  outwardly  con- 
formed to  their  simple  or  bare  ceremonies.  It 
was  a  curious,  and,  for  him,  a  humiliating  sight ! 
The  Scots  could  hardly  forget  how,  a  few  months 
before,  he  had  endeavoured  to  drive  them  from 
that  worship  by  cannon  balls.  And  as  it  seemed 
necessary  for  the  king  of  the  Presbyterian  Scots 
to  have  a  Presbyterian  chaplain,  Charles  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  Alexander  Henderson,  the  man 
who  had  had  a  principal  hand  in  overthrowing  the 
bishops  and  writing  the  bond  of  the  covenant.!  At 
the  same  time,  so  far  from  showing  any  ill-will 
towards  the  chiefs  of  the  Covenanters,  he  treated 
them  all,  whether  lay  or  clergy,  nobles  or  burghers, 
with  a  great  show  of  respect  and  even  affection. 
Some  he  gratified  with  titles,  some  with  employ- 
ment, all  with  promises.  In  his  opening  speech  to  the 
parliament,  he  declared  that  affection  for  his  native 
land  had  brought  him  thither,  where  he  hoped  to 
remedy  all  jealousies  and  distractions;  and  he 
engaged  cheerfully  to  fulfil  all  that  had  been  sti- 
pulated in  die  treaty.  He  reminded  them,  how- 
ever, of  his  ancient  descent,  and  of  the  rights  and 
high  standing  which  that  circumstance  ought  to 
give  him.  Not  looking  at  history  with  a  critical 
eye,  which  would  have  upset  the  fact,  and  short- 
ened his  genealogy,  he  told  them  that  he  claimed 
their  allegiance  as  the  descendant  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  Scottish  kings  ;  and  he  offered  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  their  last  session  in  the  old  form  by 

*  Among  their  inatmctiona  were  theae  three  important  danaes  ^— 
**  4.  To  clear  thr  prooradinga  of  the  parliament  of  England  towarda 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  if  thev  ahall  find  any  falae  leporta 
which  may  breed  a  misoonstnieiiou  between  both  Ungdoma.    o.  To 


ataure  them  of  the  good  affection  of  the  parliament  of  England  in 
all  thinga,  ao  far  aa  ooneerna  the  aerriee  or  ht«  m^eety.  and 
and  proaperlty  of  both  natiooa.    S.  That  they  proceed  not  i 
treaty  with  the  parliament  of  Seotland  till  warrant  and  oomn 


ht«  m^eety.  and  peaee 
'  not  in  the 
eommiaaioB 
bo  aent  down  unto  hia  majeaty,  by  a  measenger  of  jrazpoae,  and 
retam  with  the  warrant  to  imaa  the  Commona,  under  the  great  aeal 
of  England. 

i  lietliehimaelf  waaamannotvery  likely  to  fiOlinto  the  trap. 
Some  time  liefore  he  had  expreated  to  a  friend  hia  aenae  of  CliarWa 
good  inlentiona  towarda  him.  **  Hia  majeaty."  laid  he,  ■*  with  all 
reverence  woold  aee  me  hanged.**  And  then  the  old  campaigner  re- 
ferred to  hia  eaay  roeana  of  living  well  elaewhere.  "  Laat  of  all,** 
aaid  he,  **  I  can  'live  abroad,  and  get  prefennent  with  hooour."— 


Dalrymnle,  Memeriatt, 
t  '•  Hendi 


lenderaon,*'  aays  Wemya,  *  ia  greater  wHh  Mm  tlton  'jtum 
Canterbury  waa  >  h«  ia  neter  ftvn  hin  day  nor  ■Igfat.'* 
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the  touch  of  his  sceptre.  The  Covenanters,  not 
much  moved  hy  the  oratorical  part  of  the  address, 
told  him  that  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
were  valid  without  such  assent. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  or  the  prosecution 
of  the  incendiaries,  as  Charles's  former  ministers 
were  called,  the  chief  offices  of  the  state  were 
vacant ;  and  parliament  claimed  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  these  places,  or  at  least  insisted  that 
they  should  not  he  filled  except  hy  their  advice. 
Charles  struggled  hard  to  save  this  his  last  or  only 
remaining  prerogative  in  Scotland:  hut  the  Co- 
venanters, and  the  Scottish  nation  in  general,  were 
not  onlv  suspicious  of  the  king's  appointments, 
but  anxious  to  keep  their  government  independent 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  to  which  it  had  been 
subservient — occasionally  to  the  detriment  of  Scot- 
tish interests  and  national  honour— -ever  since 
James  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  they  opposed  with  all  their  might  the  assump- 
tion of  Uie  prerogative.  There  was,  however,  one 
gleam  of  comfort  for  the  kmg  in  this  long  struggle 
about  offices;  he  saw  many  noble  Scots  so  fiercely 
bent  on  the  obtaining  of  places  for  themselves,  that 
he  fancied  they  must  break  out  into  feuds  and 
parties,  some  of  which  might  yet  rally  round 
him.  According  to  an  eye-witness,  he  promised 
on  all  sides,  and  granted,  at  least  in  words,  what- 
ever was  asked.  ^*  What  will  be  the  event  of  these 
things,"  says  the  same  observer,  *^  God  knows ; 
for  Siere  was  never  king  so  much  insulted  over. 
It  would  pity  any  man's  heart  to  see  how  he  looks ; 
for  he  is  never  at  quiet  amongst  them,  and  glad  he 
i«  when  he  sees  any  man  that  he  thinks  loves  him ; 
yet  he  is  seeming  merry  at  meat."  What  gave 
me  Covenanters  a  great  power  in  driving  for  the 
parliament's  nomination  to  the  state-offices  was 
this, — ^they  held  in  their  hands  the  incendiaries, 
whom  they  threatened  with  condign  punishment ; 
and  the  king  was  anxious  to  save  the  lives  of  these 
old  servants.  In  the  end  the  parties  came  to  an 
accofrvmodation ;  the  Covenanting  leaders  in  par- 
liament agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of  incen- 
diaries to  five,  to  release  the  incendiaries  and 
plotters  from  prison,  and  to  refer  their  trial  to  a 
committee,  their  sentence  to  the  king;  and  Charles 
agreed  that  ^e  appointment  of  ministers,  judges, 
and  privy-counsellors  should  be  by  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  estates  while  parliament  was 
sitting,  and  of  the  privy  council  when  it  was  ad- 
journed or  dissolved.  But  still  the  matter  was  far 
from  being  settled :  Argyle,  the  great  champion  of 
the  Covenant,  desired  the  post  of  chancellor; 
Charles  preferred  giving  it  to  Loudon,  whom  he 
had  committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  famous  letter 
"  Au  Roi."  While  the  discontent  was  great,  and  in- 
trigue in  fall  activity,  there  happened  what  Scottish 
historians  significantly  call  "  The  Incident.'*  Ar- 
gyle, who  was  feared  and  detested  by  the  king, 
and  HamDton,  who  had  incurred  the  royal  suspicion 
ever  since  he  had  consented  to  play  that  double 
part  with  the  Covenanters,  which  Charles  had  put 
upon  him  as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  and  afiection, 


were  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Scottish  par- 
liament. If  they  could  be  crushed  the  king  might 
yet  raise  his  head^— or  so  he  fondly  fancied. 
There  was  a  third  noble  Scot  involved  in  ^*  the 
incident," — a  man  far  more  remarkable  than  the 
former  two :  this  was  the  brave,  adroit,  and  un- 
principled Earl  of  Montrose,  who  had  already 
been,  by  turns,  courtier  and  Covenanter,  and  then 
king's  man  again.  He  had  marched  into  England 
with  the  army  of  Leslie ;  he  had  enjoyed,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Cove- 
nanters ;  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  their  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  king  at  Ripen  and 
York ;  and,  in  the  latter  place,  he  had  been  won 
over  by  the  graces,  the  arts,  and  promises  of 
Charles  to  betray  his  colleagues.  It  was  agreed 
between'  them  that  Montrose,  in  order  to  be  more 
usefiil,  should  continue  to  play  the  part  of  a 
zealous  Covenanter.  Charles,  with  all  his  cun- 
ning, was  at  times  very  careless :  he  kept  in  his 
pocket,  at  York,  a  letter,  in  which  Montrose  en- 
gaged to  do  his  service ;  and  this  letter  was  stolen 
out  of  his  pocket,  copied,  and  sent  to  the  Cov- 
enanters. Whitelock  says,  that  this  was  done  by 
Hamilton.  While  Montrose  had  tune  he  assured 
the  king,  by  letter,  that  there  were  men  in  Scot- 
land who,  if  supported  by  his  majesty's  presence, 
would  both  make  and  prove  a  charge  of  treasoii 
against  Hamilton  and  Argyle ;  but  he  and  some 
of  his  associates  were  soon  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  as  pbtters  and 
banders.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  Charles 
did  not  treat  Hamilton  with  his  former  respect 
or  favour ;  and  one  day  the  Lord  Kerr  sent  him 
a  charge  of  treason.  Hamilton  appealed  to  the 
parliament,  which  declared  him  innocent,  and 
compelled  Kerr  to  make  an  apology.  Montrose, 
from  his  dungeon,  found  means  of  communicating 
with  the  king,  and  he  repeated  his  charge  against 
Hamilton  and  Argyle;  and,  according  to  Claren- 
don, who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
shocked  at  the  proposal,  ^*  firankly  imdertook"  to 
make  away  with  them  both  *  About  a  fortnight 
after  this  Hamilton  was  warned  of  a  plot  to  have 
him  seized,  as  he  entered  the  presence-chamber, 
by  an  armed  band,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford, — ^the  man  who  had  carried  to 
him  Kerr's  challenge  of  treason,  and  who  was  to 
convey  him  and  his  brother  Lanark,  and  the  E&rl 
of  Argyle,  on  board  a  king's  ship  which  was  lying 
in  Leith  roads,  or  to  kill  &em  in  case  of  resistance 
or  difficulty.  Hamilton  had  time  to  communicate 
with  his  friends ;  and  then  he,  his  brother,  and 
Argyle  secured  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  their  associates  in  Edinburgh  fortified  their 
houses,  and  spread  the  alarm  among  the  citizens, 
who  flew  to  arms,  and  paraded  the  streets  all 


•  Clareadon'  uys.  that  Montrose  inforned  tlie  king  of  niBBy  F•^ 
ticnlan  from  the  beginning  of  iJie  rebellion ;  unci  that  the  Marqofrt 
of  Hamilton  was  no  lesa  Aulty  and  false  tomrdi  his  najnty  imb 
Argyle,  and  offered  to  make  proof  of  all  in  the  parliament;  bat  raibfr 
desired  to  have  them  both  made  away,  which  he  frankly  notlrrtooK 
to  do ;  **  bnt  the  king  abhorred  that  expedient,  though,  for  his  own 
security,  fae  adviied  that  the  pvooft  might  be  prepared  for  u« 
parliaraeot**— Afft 
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night.  On  the  following  morning  Hamilton  and 
the  other  noblemen  wrote  to  inform  his  ma- 
jesty of  the  reasons  of  their  absenting  them- 
selves the  preceding  night  from  court,  and  de- 
sired to  know  what  his  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  command  them  to  do:  but  Charles  was  not 
satisfied  with  their  letters ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
proceeded  to  the  parliament-house  with  near  "  five 
hundred  soldiers,  and  the  worst  affected  men  about 
him»  with  their  arms  in  a  menacing  way."  "To 
prevent  tumult  in  the  streets,"  says  Lanark,  "  we 
resolved  to  leave  the  town,  which  could  not  have 
heen  shunned  if  we  had  gone  to  the  parliament- 
house  with  our  friends  at  our  backs,  who  would  by 
no  means  condescend  to  leave  us."*  **  The  king's 
array,"  Baillie  writes,  *'  broke  in  near-hand  to  the 
parliament's  outer  hall.  The  states  were  mightily 
offended,  and  would  not  be  pacified  till  Leslie  had 
got  a  commission,  very  absolute,  to  guard  the  par- 
liament, with  all  the  bands  of  the  city  and  regi- 
ments yet  on  foot,  and  some  troops  of  horse." 

Charles  complained  of  the  absence  of  the  three 
noblemen,  and  of  the  vile  slander  which  their 
needless  flight  and  fear  had  brought  upon  him. 
"He  professed  to  detest  all  such  vile  trelich- 
ericB  as  were  spoken  of;  urged  a  present  trial, 
in  fiace  of  parliament,  for  the  more  clearing  of  his 
innocency."t  The  states  hesitated,  and  proposed 
the  appointing  of  a  committee  for  a  more  accurate 
trial  in  private  than  could  have  been  had  in  public. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  objection  to  a  public 
investigation  was,  that  the  king's  presence  would 
overawe  the  freedom  of  inquiry ;  but  it  should 
seem  to  us  that  the  humbled  king  had  then  little 
power  to  overawe  anybody  in  Scotland.    The  par- 

*  Liuark*s  Letter*,  ia  Hurdwlcke  State  Papers. 

+  Hut.^ThU  ia  HamiUon's  brother's  Mconnt  of  the  dtiicovery  of 
Uw  ^lot.-— ■*  Upon  the  Snd  of  thU  current.  General  Leslie  sent  to  the 
nrhament  House,  to  desire  my  brother  and  the  Karl  of  Argyle, 
before  their  tetara  to  court,  to  oome  and  speak  with  him  at  his  house 
with  as  gieat  priracy  as  could  be,  which  they  did;  and  with  him  they 
jbQod  one  Lieuteoont- Colonel  Hnrrie.  to  whom  the  general  said  my 
blether  and  Aiinrle  were  mnch  obUsed,  and  desired  Horrie  to  ac- 

Soaiot  them  with  that  particular  which  he  had  already  discovered  to 
tm;  which  Hnrrie  did,  and  told  them  that  he  was  informed  there 
was  a  plot  that  same  night  to  cut  the  throata  both  of  Argyle.  my 
brother,  and  mvself.  The  manner  of  the  doing  of  it  was  discovered 
to  him  by  one  Captain  Stewart,  who  should  have  been  an  actur  in  it. 
ud  it  should  have  been  done  in  the  kins's  withdrawing  chamber, 
where  we  three  should  have  been  called  in,  as  to  speak  with  his 
■ajestv  about  some  parliament  business ;  and  that  immediately  two 
lords  should  have  entered  at  a  door  which  answers  from  the  garden 
with  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  men.  where  they  should  either 
have  killed  us  or  carried  us  aboard  a  ship  of  his  majesty's  which  then 
Isv  in  the  road.  This  was  only  the  deposition  of  one  witness ;  on 
which  my  brother  and  Aigyle  woold  not  not  so  far  build  as  to  form 
any  accusatioiv  nor  yet  so  far  undervalue  it  as  not  to  lalwur  to  bring 
h  to  Uxht  if  any  such  thing  there  were.  Therefore,  my  brother,  when 
he  spoke  to  the  king,  told  him  only,  in  general,  that  he  heard  there 
was  some  plot  intended  against  his  life,  the  particulars  whereof  he 
eottld  not  then  condescend  upon,  because  he  could  not  sufficieotly 
prove  it;  but  thereafter.  Captain  Stewart  being  sent  to  him.  confirmed 
all  Hurrie  had  laid  in  his  name :  there  were  likewise  great  presump- 
tMMB  found  f^omihe  depositions  of  one  Lieutenant  Cokinel  Hume, 
and  divers  others,  who  bad  been  spoke  to^  to  bo  in  readiness  against 
that  night,  and  promises  made  to  them  of  makiug  their  fortunes  if 
thi>y  woold  assist  in  a  design  which  was  intended.  These  were 
motives  enough  to  move  my  brother  and  Argyle  to  look  (to  them- 
•elves,  and  not  to  return  to  court  that  night.  They  immediately 
lent  thereafter  for  me  (for  the  hour  was  near  past  that  this  should 
have  been  put  in  execution),  who  was  altogether  ignorant  of  all 
these  passages ;  and  after  I  had  reftued  four  several  times  to  come  to 
them  (for  1  was  engaged  in  some  company  I  was  loUi  to  leave).  I 
Vent,  and  fuand  tUem  in  my  brother  Lindsay's  house,  where  they 
ac(t<^Dted  me  with  every  nartieular  i  and  Captain  Stewart  anir 
Harric,  being  present,  said  they  wonld  make  good  their  depositions 
with  the  hMard  of  the  last  drop  of  thoir  Uiod.'^'-UUtr  of  Lord 


liament  made  fast  the  Earl  of  Crawfwd,  Colonel 
Cochrane^  and  Colonel  Stewart,  who  were  accused 
of  being  the  principal  instruments  in  the  plot;  and 
the  king  departed  dissatisfied.  But  for  several 
days  Charles  repeated  his  demand  for  a  public 
trial,  even  shedding  tears  to  obtain  it;  but  the 
more  popular  party  insisted  on  a  private  in- 
vestigation; and  Charles  was  at  last  obliged  to 
give  up  the  point  to  a  conunittee.  *^  Manv  evil- 
favoured  things,"  says  Baillie,  ^'  were  found ;  yet 
in  the  papers  that  went  abroad  we  found  nothuig 
that  touched  the  king.'*  The  investigation  waa  so 
secret  in  all  respects  that  no  records  or  reports  of 
its  proceedings  have  been  preserved,  and,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  story  of  **  the  incident,"  it  still 
remains  an  historical  mystery.  The  end  of  it 
was,  that,  after  some  two  or  three  weeks  absence, 
upon  the  king's  and  parliament's  letters,  the  fugi- 
tive lords  returned,  and  at  once  seemed  to  have  as 
much  of  the  king's  confidence  as  ever.  *'  Sure," 
says  Baillie,  **  their  late  danger  was  the  means  to 
increase  their  favour  with  the  parliament;  so, 
whatever  ruling  they  had  before,  it  was  then  mul- 
tiplied." Shortly  after  Hamilton  was  made  a  duke, 
and  Argyle  a  marquess.* 

But,  before  this  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
brought  about,  the  "incident"  produced  great 
suspicions  and  stirs  in  London..  The  English  par- 
liament, which  had  sat  for  eleven  months,  adjourned 
from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  20th  of  October, 
taking  care,  however,  to  leave  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  to  act  during  the  short 
recess.  On  the  appointed  day  the  Houses  met 
again ;  and  the  Lords,  observing  Palace-yard  to  be 
full  of  armed  men,  moved  to  know  &e  reason 
thereof.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  captain-general  of 
the  South,  signified  to  their  lordships  that  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat 
during  the  recess  had  desired  that  there  might 
be  a  guard  of  soldiers  set  about  the  parliin- 
ment,  to  prevent  the  insolence  and  affironts  of  the 
disbanded  soldiers  about  town,  and  to  secure  the 
Houses  against  other  designs  which  they  had  reason 
to  suspect.  In  effect.  Lord  Howard,  Hampden, 
and  the  other  parliamentary  commissioners  sent 
into  Scotland,  had  instantly  communicated  the 
affair  of  **the  incident,"  and  this  was  interpreted 
into  a  vast  conspiracy,  which  was  to  embrace  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  which  was,  as  usual,  denomi- 
nated a  plot  of  the  papists.  And  thereupon  the 
Conunons  had  sent  to  tlie  lord  mavor  to  secure  the 
city  of  London,  and  had  required  the  justices  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  to  obey  such  orders  as  the 
Earl  of  Essex  might  think  fit  to  give  them  for  the 
public  safety.  Now  they  desired  a  conference 
with  the  Lords,  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great 
danger  to  the  nation  from  a  conspiracy  with  many 

•  Balfour.— Malcolm  Laing.— Daillie*s  Letters.—Hardwicke  Papers. 
—Clarendon,  Hist.— It  appears  that  tlie  Scottish  Committee  of  In* 
vestigation  declared  that  Hamilton  and  Argyle  were  falselv  aecnsed 
by  Montrose,  and  also  that  they  (Hamilton  and  Argyle)  nad  good  ^ 
reasons  for  fleeing  from  Bdinbuigh.  Evelyn  says  that,  subsequently, 
the  English  privy  council  examined  the  matter,  and  deolaiedthat 
no  imputation  ooiud  be  cast  upon  tht  hoiKmr  of  the  king  for  anything 
doM  by  Atiit#{^tb«r«Ui« . 
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ramifications,  and  from  the  old  design  of  seducing 
tlie  English  annj.  The  Lords,  in  conference,  fully 
agreed  with  the  Commons,  and  thereupon  new  in- 
structions were  sent  down  to  Howard  and  Hamp- 
den, and  their  brother  commissioners.  Those 
gentlemen  were  desired  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
that  both  Houses  had  duly  considered  the  late 
tumultous  design,  affirmed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  others,  against  the  persons 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Lanark ;  and  that  they  had  cause  to 
doubt  that  such  ill-affected  persons  as  would  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  that  kingdom  were  not  without 
their  malicious  correspondents  in  England.  They 
were  also  to  declare  to  his  most  excellent  majesty, 
thai  the  English  parliament  held  it  a  great  matter 
of  importance  that  the  religion,  liberty,  and  peace 
of  Scotland  should  be  strictly  preserved  according 
to  the  late  treaty,  and  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and. to  request  the  king,  as  he  valued  the 
preservation  of  three  kini;doms,  to  suppress  all 
such  conspirators  as  should  endeavour  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Scotland.  And  the  commissioners 
were  further  to  represent,  that  five  companies  of 
foot  had  been  detained  in  Berwick  by  his  ma- 
jesty's special  command,  after  the  time  appointed, 
with  consent  of  parliament,  for  disbanding  the 
garrisons  of  Carlisle  and  Berwick ;  that  six  ships 
had  been  sent  by  order  of  parliament  for  bringing 
away  his  majesty's  munition  and  other  provisions 
in  Berwick  and  in  the  Holy  Island,  at  a  very  great 
charge  to  the  commonwealth;  and  that  the  Com- 
mons would  no  longer  be  answerable,  or  furnish 
money  for  the  longer  stay  and  entertainment  of 
those  troops,  or  for  the  demurrage  of  the  ships 
sent  to  bring  them  away.*  It  was  suspected  that 
these  five  companies  had  been  kept  together  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  recent  plot,  by 
marching  suddenly  into  Edinburgh.  But  every- 
thing that  Charles  now  did,  or  left  undone,  was 
made  an  object  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and 
guarded  against  by  the  vigilance  of  the  popular 
party.  It  seemed  to  all  men  a  strange  circum- 
stance that  he  should  prolong  his  sta;y  in  Scotland, 
when  his  presence  was  so  much  required  in  Eng- 
land;  and  many,  both  friends  and  foes,  were  mur- 
muring at  it.  He  had  most  of  the  crown  jewels 
with  him,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  bribe  some  of  the  Scottish  leaders  with 
them — the  said  jewels  to  be  afterwards  redeemed 
by  money ; — and  by  this  time  it  was  known  that 
the  great  collar  of  rubies  had  been  conveyed  into 
Holland,  and  there  pawned.  General  Leslie,  who 
a  short  time  before  had  expressed  his  assurance 
that  the  king  would  hang  him  if  he  could,  was 
created  a  Scottish  peer,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Leven.  It  is  said  that  the  soldier  of  fortune  was 
profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  pro- 
inised  never  again  to  take  up  the  sword  against 
his  sacred  majesty.  One  or  two  other  earldoms 
were  conferred  on  Covenanting  leaders ;  and  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  bishoprics,  &c., 

•  RwbwovtlL 


the  king  dispensed  gratuities  to  many  individuaU, 
including,  it  is  said,  his  Presbyterian  chaplain, 
Henderson.  But  presently  there  came  a  blast 
from  Ireland,  which  caused  all  men  to  t\im  their 
eyes  solely  to  that  country. 

The  Irish  people,  far  more  oppressed  than  ever 
the  Scots  had  been — ^for  they  had  been  deprived 
not  only  of  their  religious  freedom,  but  of  their 
rights  in  their  own  property — ^were  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  the  Scots,  and  the  successful  issue 
of  that  struggle,  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
a  similar  victory  in  their  own  case  over  the  tyranny 
that  bound  them.  It  was  not  merely  their  reli- 
gion that  tempted  them — it  was  also  a  prospect  of 
recovering  the  broad  acres  which  they  had  once 
possessed,  and  which  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  descendants  of  the  foreign  invaders  and  Pro- 
testant colonists.  Theirs  was  a  struggle,  not 
merely  for  the  eucbarist,  but  for  loaves  of  bread; 
and,  like  all  subsequent  insurrections  in  that  un- 
happy country,  the  territorial  question — or  whe- 
ther the  Irish  or  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers 
should  occupy  the  best  parts  of  the  kingdom — 
was  prominent,  and  in  itself  sufficient  to  give 
ferocity  to  the  contest.  But  then  there  was  cer- 
tainly superadded  the  conflicting  bigotry,  the 
superstition,  the  woful  ignorance  of  the  masses, 
which  converted  them  into  savages,  and  made 
their  warfare  not  a  campaign,  but  a  vast  butchery. 
Roger  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  Kildare,  of  ancient 
descent,  who  saw  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors  in 
the  hands  of  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  active  agents  in 
the  present  rising.  Within  narrower  limits 
Moore  had  played  the  part  of  John  of  Pro- 
cida :  he  had  visited  most  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
secretly  harangued  the  discontented  natives,  who 
generally  agreed  to  rise  when  called  upon.  In 
Ulster,  Cornelius  Maguire,  Barou  of  Inniskilleu, 
and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  who,  after  the  death  of 
the  son  of  Tyrone,  became  chieftain  of  his  sept, 
entered  with  ardour  into  all  the  views  of  Roger 
Moore ;  and  it  was  agreed  among  them  to  prepare 
for  a  general  insurrection.  At  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale^ 
and  all  the  Anglo-Irish  protestants,  who,  though 
Irishmen  bom,  were  English  in  descent,  man- 
ners, and  rehgion,  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow 
of  Stra£ford ;  and  their  good  intelligence  ^ith 
the  English  parliament,  had  there  been  none 
but  Protestants  in  Ireland,  might  have  ad- 
vanced the  condition  of  the  country.  Strafford 
had  held  that  the  best  card  the  kmg  had  to  play, 
was  the  Irish  army  which  he  had  raised;  aiid 
Charles  had  sent  instructions  (he  hoped  secret 
ones)  to  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Antrim,  to 
secure  this  army,  to  recruit  it,  and,  if  possible,  to 
surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  they  would 
find  ammunition,  stores,  and  arms,  for  twelve 
thousand  men.  But  this  Irish  army,  this  last  card 
of  a  desperate  gamester,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Catholics,  and  was  an  object  of  dread  or  suspicion, 
not  only  to  the  English  parliament,  but  also  to  all 
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Irish  Protestants.  With  great  difficulty,  an  order 
was  wrung  from  the  king  for  the  disbanding  of  this 
fi)rce;  but,  in  remitting  the  order  to  Ireland, 
Charles  sent  with  it  a  secret  message  to  Ormond 
and  Antrim,  to  keep  as  many  of  the  men  together 
as  they  possibly  could,  using  their  ingenuity 
to  devise  pretexts  for  so  doing,  and  to  lull 
asleep  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestant  Irish.  Pre- 
viously to  his  departure  from  Scotland,  Charles 
had  signed  two  bills,  one  confirming  the  titles  to 
lands  after  a  sixty  years'  uninterrupted  possession ; 
the  other,  renoimcing  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  founded  on  the  tyrannical  inquisition  held 
in  1638  by  Strafford:  but  the  Irish  parliament 
was  prorogued  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of 
these  bills,  which  therefore  were  not  passed  into 
laws.  Ab  the  two  bills  would  have  gone  far  to 
attach  the  native  Irish  to  the  king,  it  has  been 
supposed,  if  not  proved,  that  the  Irish  ministers, — 
the  friends  of  the  English  parliament,  rather  than 
of  Charles, — ^purposely  hastened  the  prorogation. 
One  of  the  plans  hit  upon  for  keeping  the  Irish 
troops  together  was,  to  pretend  that  they  were  to 
he  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment of  Flanders,  and  regular  commissions 
were  sent  to  certain  picked  officers  to  enlist  the 
whole  body,  as  if  for  the  king  of  Spain.  Of  the 
two  higher  agents,  Antrim  was  the  more  active : 
he  intrigued  with  Uiese  picked  officers,  and  these 


officers  intrigued  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  who  were  glad  to  learn  that  the 
army  was  not,  in  reality,  maintained  for  service 
abroad,  but  for  the  king's  service  at  home:  The 
English,  the  Scots,  had  disobliged  his  majesty :  if 
the  Irish  could  restore  him  to  his  former  state, 
what  might  they  not  expect  from  his  gratitude  ? 
If  the  Catholic  Irish  loved  their  religion,  what  had 
they  to  expect  from  the  parliament  of  England, 
which  was  fiercely  Protestant, — ^which  denounced 
the  Papists  at  every  move  they  took, — ^which  co- 
erced alike  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  con- 
science of  the  subject  ?  Appeals  like  these 
produced  a  wonderful  effect.  In  a  short  time, 
though  their  views  were  different,  some  of 
the  officers  and  men  were  in  intelligence  with 
Cornelius  Maguire,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  and  the 
other  chieftains  of  Ulster,  with  Roger  Moore,  and 
with  the  converts  he  had  made  in  all  parts.  Some 
intimations  were  given  by  Sir  William  Cole,  in  a 
letter  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  Sir  William 
Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlasc,  concerning  dan- 
gerous resorts  and  secret  meetings,  but  no  one  re- 
ceived any  certain  notice  of  the  conspiracy  till 
the  very  eve  of  its  execution.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  the  plot  should  take  effect  upon  the 
23rd  of  October,  when  the  Castle  of  Dublin  should 
be  surprised,  a  simultaneous  assault  made  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  English  pale,  and  all  other 
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forts  and  magazines  of  arms  attacked,  and  all 
Protestants  that  wonld  not  join  with  them  cut  off. 
On  the  22nd,  many  of  the  Irish  gentry  of  great 
quality  went  into  Dublin,  but  many  failed  the  ren- 
dezvous, and,  of  a  forlorn  hope  appointed  to  sur- 
prise or  storm  the  castle  only  eighty  men  appeared. 
In  the  course  of  that  night  Hugh  MacMahon  got 
drunk  in  a  tavern,  and  revealed  the  great  design 
to  one  Owen  O'Connelly  of  Irish  extraction,  but  a 
Protestant,  and  servant  to  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  a 
member  of  the  English  parliament.  This  Owen 
hastened  to  reveal  what  he  had  heard  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Parsons;  and  Dublin  Castle  was  saved. 
But  in  other  parts  the  bloody  rising  took  place 
without  check  or  warning,  and  on  the  following 
day,  English  Protestants  Seeing  into  Dublin,  car- 
ried the  most  frightful  intelligence.  The  Ulster 
chieftains  and  their  associates  fell  furiously  upon 
the  towns :  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal  took  Charlemont 
and  Dimgannon ;  O'Quin  tookMoun^oy ;  M*Gin- 
nis,  Newry ;  and  O'Hanlan  took  Tanderage.  No 
man  made  head  against  them;  the  Protestant 
settlers  were  robbed  and  butchered  almost  without 
resistance.  No  capitulation  or  agreement  signed 
by  the  chiefs  and  officers  could  rescue  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  more  than  half-naked  Irish  pea- 
santry. The  flames  spread  far  and  near,  and  in  a 
few  days  all  the  open  country  in  Tyrone,  Mo- 
naghan,  Longford,  Leitrim,  Fermanagh,  Gavan, 
Donegal,  Deny,  and  part  of  Down,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  English  and  Scottish  colonies  seemed  to 
be  almost  everywhere  uprooted.  The  Protestants 
exaggerated  their  loss,  but  still  it  remains  certain 
that  the  massacre  was  prodigious.  Some  royalist 
writers  and  most  Catholic  writers  have  taken  great 
pains,  and  have  shown  great  impudence,  in  re- 
ducing the  number,  and  in  extenuating  the  horrors 
of  the  massacre.  It  has  been  said  generally,  (per- 
haps falsely,)  that]  the  Irish  priests  encouraged 
the  ignorant  peasantry  in  their  work  of  slaughter ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  we  suppose,  that  a  modem 
writer  of  their  communion  omits  all  mention 
of  the  massacre  in  the  body  of  his  narrative, 
and  in  a  note  seems  to  hint  that  there  was^  no 
massacre  at  all.  Yet  nothing  but  a  frightful 
butchery  could  have  made  such  an  impression, 
or  produced  such  traditions;  and  there  is  most 
abundant  contemporary  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
loss  of  life,  by  assassination  alone,  was  immense. 
The  colonists  of  Ulster,  a  brave  and  active  set 
of  men,  but  who  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, as  they  were  living  at  the  time  in  seeming 
good  fellowsnip  with  the  natives,  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers  by  the  first  onslaught,  that  they  could 
make  no  head  for  a  considerable  time  after.  Sir 
John  Temple,*  who  was  at  that  time  master  of 
the  rolls  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council, 
describes  the  insurgents  as  murdering  or  stripping 
and  driving  out  men,  women,  and  children  wher^ 
ever  their  force  or  their  cunning  prevailed.  The 
Earl  of  Casdehaven,  a  Catholic,  says  that  all  the 
•  Fftthw  of  the  lietter  known  Sir  WOUam  T«vp]«. 


water  in  the  sea  could  not  wash  off  from  the  Irish 
the  taint  of  that  rebellion,  which  began  most  bloodily 
on  the  English  in  a  time  of  settled  peace.  Claren- 
don  says  diat  forty  or  fifty  thousand  were  mur- 
dered  in  the  first  insurrection ;  and  if,  instead  of 
first  insurrection,  we  read  during  the  whole  insur- 
rection, that  is,  from  the  breaking  out,  in  October, 
1641,  to  the  cessation,  in  September,  1643,  this 
number  will  not  be  exaggerated ;  nor  will  it  in- 
clude the  Protestants  who  fell  in  regular  warfare 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  **  They  who  escaped 
best,**  says  Clarendon,  "  were  robbed  of  all  they 
had,  to  their  very  shirts,  and  so  turned  naked  to 
endure  the  sharpness  of  the  season ;  and  by  that 
means,  and  for  want  of  relief,  many  thousands  of 
them  perished  by  hunger  and  cold."  Well  might 
the  imagination  of  the  horror-stricken  Protest- 
ants picture  the  long  bridge  at  Cavan  as  covered 
with  the  ghosts  of  their  murdered  friends  and 
kindred !  ♦ 

The  local  government  at  Dublin  was  paralyzed 
with  horror  and  affright.  During  the  night  that 
the  discovery  was  made  to  them  by  O'Connelly, 
they  arrested  the  drunken  MacMahon  and  the  Lord 
Maguire,  but  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  escaped 
out  of  Dublin.  They  closed  the  gates  of  the  city, 
put  the  castle  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence, 
and  gave  a  shelter  to  the  fugitives  who  came  in 
from  all  parts,  generally  wounded  and  stript,  and 
leaving  their  towns  and  villages  wrapped  in  flames. 
The  conduct  of  the  Irish  government  at  this  crisis 
has  been  severely  criticised  by  some  who  haye  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  tremendous  diffi- 
culties of  their  situation.  They  liad  no  money  in 
the  exchequer  :t  arms  they  had  for  10,000  men, 
nor  did  they  want  for  ammunition  or  for  artillery; 
but  among  the  regular  soldiers  they  had  hardly  ten 
men  they  could  trust,  and  they  timely  and  most 
wisely  suspected  the  fidelity  of  many  of  the  Catliolic 
lords  of  the  pale,  who,  by  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, rose  to  a  man  in  open  rebelhon  again. 
As  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  the  Ca- 
tholic party  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  vere 
so  cold  in  their  loyalty,  to  say  the  least,  that  they 
objected  to  giving  any  appellation  to  the  rebels 
worse  than  that  of  "  discontented  gentlemen." 

On  the  last  day  of  October  O'Connelly  "the 
happy  discoverer  of  the  first  plot,"  arrived  in  Lon- 
don with  letters  from  the  lords  justices,  and  gave  a 
full  account  of  all  particulars  within  his  knoi^ledge 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  lords  forthwith  desired 

•  Miltou,  in  his  leonoclastet.  sets  down  the  mavnere  in^}^' 
alone  at  tbe  enormously  exaggerated  number  of  IHOOO.  Sir  JohD 
Temple  reckons  the  number  murdered  or  destroyed  in  some  w*°^^' 
or  expelled  out  of  their  habitations  in  the  whole  twoycan.at300.iNW. 
a  figure  so  enormous  that  it  has  even  been  suspected  that  a  eifMt 
hastdropped  in  by  mistake  in  the  printing  of  his  account  Sir  Wil- 
liam PeUy  sete  down  tlie  number  mauacred  at  37,000:  ^>raer  ir- 
duces  the  number  to  IS.OOO;  but  surely  even  this  is  a  alaughur  not 
to  be  spoken  of  slightingly.  The  massacre  famed  through  all  a^ 
by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  which  in  many  lespecu  re- 
sembled this  Irish  massacre,  did  not  inclade  19,000  lives. 

t  "  Besides,  the  king's  revenues,  and  rents  of  English  mU^en. 
due  for  that  half-vear.  wereeitlier  in  tenants'  or  collectors'  hsad»  >« 
the|  country,  ana  must  unavoidnbly  Call  into  the  rebels'  power;  v» 
that,  although  their  disease  were  prewsnt.  the  onlv  meant  of  ^'*^" 
remote,  which  was  a  dependence  upon  some  supplies  ftaatbeivua' 
SMDt  of  SnglMid.*'— May,  HUt,  FtfU 
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a  conference,  and  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
that  they  should  forthwith  sit  in  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  England.  In  committee  they 
voted  that  50,000/.  should  presently  be  provided 
for  the  local  government,  the  money  to  be  raised 
in  the  city  of  London  upon  public  security ;  that  a 
select  committee  of  both  houses  should  be  appomt- 
ed  to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland;  that 
O'Connelly  should  be  rewarded  with  500/.,  in 
ready  money,  and  an  annual  pension  of  200/. ; 
that  papists  of  quality  in  England  should  be  looked 
after  and  secured;*  that  none  but  merchants 
should  be  permitted  to  go  over  to  Ireland  without 
a  certificate  from  the  committee  of  both  Houses. 
The  lords  readily  agreed  in  all  this.  It  was  also 
voted,  that  a  pardon  should  be  offered  to  the  insur- 
gents upon  their  laying  down  their  arms  within  a 
given  time.  This  tragical  business  occupied  the 
House  of  Commons  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month 
of  November.  They  showed  a  rare  vigour  and 
alacrity.  Within  a  week  they  resolved  that 
200,000/.  should  be  set  apart  for  the  Irish  govern- 
ment; that  ships  should  be  provided  for  guarding 
the  Irish  coasts;  that  6000  foot  and  2000  horse 
should  be  raised  for  the  Irish  service;  that  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  should  pre- 
sent to  both  Houses  a  list  of  such  officers  as  he 
thought  proper  for  holding  commands ;  that  provi- 
sions should  be  collected  at  West  Chester,  to  be 
sent  over  to  Dublin ;  that  magazines  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  powder,  should  be  sent  forthwith  into 
Ireland;  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  appointed 
as  a  reward  for  such  as  should  bring  in  the  heads 
of  the  principal  rebels ;  and  that  the  committee  of 
Irish  affairs  should  consider  in  what  manner  this 
kingdom  might  make  the  best  use  of  the  friendship 
and  assistance  of  Scotland  in  the  business  of  Ire- 
land. 

Charles  had  received  the  dreadful  news  in  Scot- 
land before  O'Connelly  arrived  in  London,  the 
Marquess  of  Chichester  having  sent  over  intelli- 
gence from  Belfast.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
tlie  effect  produced  was  appalling,  and  in  both  coun- 
tries, from  the  very  beginning,  the  general  feeling 
connected  the  bloody  massacre  with  the  intrigues  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Charles  produced  Chichester's 
letter  in  the  parliament,  still  sitting  at  Edinburgh, 
and  desired  tiieir  advice  and  assistance.  A  com- 
mittee was  forthwith  appointed,  and  the  Scots 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  men  and  money  to 
their  utmost  ability.  At  the  same  time  they  opened 
an  active  correspondence  upon  this  absorbing  sub- 
ject with  the  English  parliament,  not  neglecting  to 
affirm  that  this  was  a  visible  rising  of  Antichrist 
against  the  true  faith  and  all  that  professed  it. 
Charles  named  the  Earl  of  Ormond  lieutenant- 

*  Thpy  aUo  niolTed  that  the  cuitody  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  should 
W  put  into  better  hauds ;  tliat  the  house  of  Capuchins  in  Loodon 
»bould  be  aupprested,  and  the  monks  sent  away  i  that  foreign  ambas- 
•adon  should  give  up  such  Catholic  priests  of  the  kinifs  subJeoU 
M  wrre  in  their  houses;  that  a  list  should  be  brought  in  of  the  qu(>en's 
Itti«irts  and  other  servants ;  and  that  a  proclamation  should  be  isstied. 
cumnuuidingall  strangers,  not  of  the  Protestant  religion,  to  deliver  in 
tickeu  or  their  names,  and  an  account  of  their  stay  here,  &c. 


general  of  all  his  forces  in  Ireland;  and,  at  last, 
at  the  end  of  November,  he  took  the  road  for  Lon-» 
don,  where  people  continued  to  wonder  at  his  pro- 
tracted absence.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  city  he  was 
received  with  some  congratulations,  and  was  sump-* 
tuously  feasted  by  the  citizens ;  all  which  led  him 
to  hope  that  he  might  again  be  a  king  indeed.  In 
return  he  banqueted  the  citizens  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  knighted  several  of  the  aldermen.  He 
instantly  took  offence  at  the  Houses  surrounding 
themselves  with  an  armed  guard.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  acquainted  the  Lords  that  he  had  surren- 
dered his  commission  of  captain-general  of  the 
South  into  his  majesty's  hands,  and  therefore  could 
take  no  further  order  for  these  guards.  The  in- 
telligence was  communicated  by  their  lordships  to 
the  Commons.  Then  Charles  informed  the  Houses 
through  the  lord  keeper,  that  as  he  saw  no  reason 
for  any  such  guards,  it  was  his  royal  pleasure  that 
they  should  be  dismissed,  hoping  that  now  his  pre- 
sence would  be  a  sufficient  protection  ,to  them. 
As  soon  as  this  order  was  communicated  to  the 
Commons,  they  proposed  that  both  Houses  should 
petition  the  king  for  the  continuance  of  the  guard 
till  they  might  satisfy  his  majesty  why  a  guard 
was  necessary.  After  some  dispute  the  Lords  con- 
sented, and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lord 
Digby  waited  upon  the  king,  who  thereupon  said, 
that  he  would  command  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  ap- 
point some  of  the  train  bands,  only  for  a  few  days, 
to  wait  upon  both  Houses.  The  Commons,  not 
satisfied,  considered  the  matter  in  committee,  and 
drew  up  reasons  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
tection. Those  reasons  were — 1  st,  the  great  num- 
bers of  disorderly  desperate  persons,  especially 
Irish,  that  were  lurking  about  London  and  West- 
minster; 2nd,  the  jealousies  conceived  upon  the 
discovery  of  a  design  in  Scotland  (the  incident)  to 
surprise  several  of  the  nobles,  members  of  the 
parliament  there,  which  had  been  spoken  of  in 
London  some  days  before  it  broke  out  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  intimation  that  the  like  was  intended 
against  divers  persons  of  both  Houses  here,  which 
was  the  more  credible  from  the  former  attempts  to 
bring  up  the  army  and  overrun  and  disturb  this 
English  parliament ;  3rd,  the  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
which  had  been  so  secretly  managed,  that,  but  for 
the  providential  discovery  at  Dublin,  it  had  been 
executed  in  one  day  throughout  that  whole  king- 
dom ;*  4th,  the  advices  received  from  beyond  seas, 
that  there  would  \ie  great  alteration  in  religion 
shortly  in  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  necks  of 
both  the  parliaments  in  England  and  Scotland 
should  be  broken ;  5th,  the  dangerous  speeches  of 
the  popish  and  discontented  party ;  and,  6th,  the 
secret  meetings  and  consultations  of  the  Papists  in 
several  parts,  and  their  frequent  devotions  for  the 
prosperity  of  some  great  design  in  hand.f  They 
then  frankly  told  the  king  that  they  could  not  trust 
him  with  the  nomination  of  the  commander  of  their 

*  To  this  clause  they  added,  "and  some  of  the  chief  conspirator* 
have  probascd  the  like  cootm  was  intended  in  England  and  8cot> 
land." 

t  Roshworth. 
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guard,  wlio  must  be  a  penon  chosen  by  them- 
selves. 

Two  days  afler  this,  the  Commons  presented  to  the 
king  their  celebrated  "  Remonstrance  of  the  State 
of  the  Kingdom."  This  paper  was  brought  before 
the  House  on  the  22Qd  of  November.  The  House 
had  sat  from  eight  o'clock  till  about  noon,  the  hour 
at  which  the  members  usually  retired  to  dine.  Then 
there  was  a  loud  call  for  the  remonstrance.  Soma 
would  have  postponed  it,  at  so  late  an  hour,  but 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  some  others,  insisted  that 
they  should  proceed  with  it.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  at  that  time  was  little  taken  notice  of,  asked 
the  Lord  Falkland  why  he  would  have  it  put  off, 
for  that  day  would  have  settled  it.  Falkland  an- 
swered, that  there  would  not  have  been  time 
enough,  **for  sure  it  would  take  some  debate." 
Cromwell  replied,  "  a  very  sorry  one ;"  for  he  and 
his  party  had  calculated  that  very  few  would  op- 
pose the  remonstrance.*  But  Cromwell  waa  dis- 
appointed, for  there  was  a  formidable  opposition, 
consisting  of  men  who  considered  the  remonstrance 
as  an  extreme  measure,  appealing  too  openly  to 
the  people  against  the  king  and  government ;  and 
so  fierce  and  long  was  the  debate  about  it,  that  it 
took  up  not  only  the  day,  but  a  good  part  of  the  night 
also ;  and  though  the  popular  party  carried  it  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of 
nine,  or,  according  to  another  account,  of  eleven.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  debate  there  was  a  full  house, 
but  before  its  close  many  of  the  members  had  re- 
tired from  exhaustion  ;t  &nd  hence  the  decision  was 
compared  to  the  verdict  of  a  starved  jury.  So  im- 
portant a  trial  of  strength  was  it  deemed,  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  declared,  dSta  the 
division,  that  he  would  have  sold  his  estate,  and 
retired  to  America,  if  the  question  had  been  lost.  A 
violent  debate  then  followed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hampden,  that  there  might  be  an  order  entered 
for  the  present  printing  of  their  remonstrance ;  and 
the  excitement  became  so  great,  that  several  mem- 
bers were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  personal 
violence.  '*  We  had  sheathed  our  swords  in  each 
other's  bowels,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  had  not  the 
sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a 
short  speech,  prevented  it."  Mr.  Hyde  (Clarendon) 
maintained,  that  to  print  and  publish  the  remon- 
strance without  the  consent  of  the  Peers^  was  ille- 
gal; and  upon  a  division,  the  popular  side  lost  this 
question  by  1 24  to  1 0 1 .  Hyde  also  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  protesting  against  the  vote  of  the  majority 
on  the  former  question,  and  Mr.  Palmer  stood  up  and 
said  that  he  would  likewise  protest.  Others  followed 
in  the  same  line,  but  the  popular  party  spoke 

*  Clarendon.  This  writer  thiu,  not  very  incorrectly,  describes 
the  remonstrance  :  **  It  contained  a  very  hitter  representation  of  all 
the  illegal  thinxa  which  had  been  done'ftom  the  Srst  hoiir  of  the 
king's  coming  to  the  crown  to  that  minute ;  with  all  the  sharp  reflec- 
tions which  could  be  made  npon  the  king  himself,  tiie  queen,  and 
council ;  and  puitlished  all  the  uoreaitonabTe  jealousies  of  the  present 
government, of  the  introducing  popery ;  and  all  other  particulars  th«t 
nUght  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people  :  which  were  enough  discom- 
posed." 

i  Three  hundred  and  seven*  however,  remained  to  vote.  The  ma- 
jority, according  to  the  journals  of  the  Comonoof,  was  199 ;  the  mi- 
nority 14S. 


sharply  against  them  all,  asaerting  that  such  pro- 
tests  were  directly  against  the  order  and  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tending  to  the 
frustrating  of  all  their  proceedings.  But  about 
three  o'clock  the  House  adjournal  till  the  next 
day,  when  they  committed  Mr.  Palmer  to  the 
Tower.* 

The  remonstrance  thus  carried,  waa  certainly 
put  forward  to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  loyalty, 
oy  men  who  felt  that  the  king's  love  of  arbitrary 
dominion  was  much  better  proved  than  his  aince- 
rity  in  relinquishing  it;t  who  were  informed  on  all 
sides  that  Charles  deplored  the  restrictions  put  upixi 
him  by  the  parliament,  and  was  constantly  making 
efforts  or  forming  designs  to  shake  off  those  restric- 
tions. The  paper  consisted  of  a  long  preamble, 
and  206  several  clauses.  From  the  lending  of 
English  shipping  to  the  papist  forces  proceeding 
against  the  protestant  Rochellers  to]  the  rumoured 
popish  plots  of  the  day — ^fromthe  imprisonment  of 
Sir  John  Eliot  to  the  late  army  plot-r-nothing  was 
omitted  that  told  gainst  Charles  and  hia  govtm- 
ment  All  the  calamities  of  the  nation  were  traced 
to  the  existence  of  a  coalition  of  papists,  Arminian 
bishops  and  clergymen,  evil  counsellors  and  ooor- 
tiers,  who,  for  private  ends  and  passions,  would 
ruin  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  Commous 
recited  all  the  remedies  which  they  had  recently 
applied  to  the  multipUed  evils  and  corruptions  of 
sixteen  jears,  strengthened  by  custom  and  autho- 
rity, and  a  concurrent  interest  of  many  powerful 
delinquents  who  were  now  to  be  brought  to  justice. 
Ship-money,  coat  and  conduct  money,  all  Uie  mo- 
nopolies that  they  had  suppressed,  all  the  illegal 
taxation  which  they  had  put  an  end  to,  figured  ou 
the  list  in  strikii^  relief.  "  And,"  they  added, 
'*  that  which  is  more  beneficial  than  all  this  is,  that 
the  root  of  these  evils  is  taken  away,  which  was  the 
arbitrary  power  pretended  to  be  in  his  majesty,  of 
taxing  the  subject,  of  charging  their  estates  with- 
out consent  in  parliament."  Then  they  proceeded 
to  state  another  step  that  had  been  of  great  advan- 
tage-—" the  removal  of  the  living  grievances ;"  the 
quelling  of  the  actors  of  these  mischiefs ;  the  jus- 
tice done  upon  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  Uie  flight  of 
the  Lord  Finch  and  Secretary  Windebank  ;  the 
accusation  and  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  the  impeachment  of diven  other 
bishops  and  judges ;  their  extorting  of  the  new  law 
that  they  should  not  be  dissolved  or  adjourned  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  their  suppressing  for  ever 
the  star-chamber,  the  high  commission,  the  presi- 
dency in  tlie  north,  which  were  ^*  so  many  forges  of 
misery,  oppression,  and  violence,  but  now  all  hap- 
pily taken  away ;"  their  curbing  the  immoderate 
power  of  the  nnvy  council,  and  the  exorbitant  power 
of  bishops ;  ttieir  "  blasting,"  by  the  votes  of  their 
House,  die  unholy  canons,  and  the  power  of  canon- 
making.  «  Other  things,"  added  the  framers  of 
this  remarkable  paper,  ^'ofmain  importance  for  the 

•  *•  Bat  alter  a  few  days,  and  tome  expenses  cxtraordinarv.  upoo 
his  petition,  lie  was  released,  and  took  his  place  again  in  the'Uoose 
as  fcrmerly."    ITArfelocft.— See  also  HMihwvrth, 

f  HaUam. 
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good  of  this  kingdom,  are  in  preparation.'*  And 
then  they  proceeded  to  denounce,  with  words  of  fire, 
the  oppositions,  obstructions,  delays,  and  difficul- 
ties which  they,  had  constantly  encountered,  and 
which  still  lay  in  their  way — all  the  devices  of  that 
malignant  party,  which  unhappily  surrounded  the 
throne,  and  cast  suspicion  and  calumny  on  their 
best  intentions.  And  |he  remonstrance  ended  with 
prayers  that  his  majesty  would  avoid  papists,  and 
favourers  of  papists,  employing  only  such  coun- 
sellors, ministers,  and  ambassadors  as  might  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  parliament,  being  sworn  to  ob- 
serve those  laws  which  concerned  the  subject  and 
his  hberty,  and  to  take  no  reward  or  pension  from 
any  foreign  prince. 

Sir  Ralph  Hopeton  presented  this  paper  to  the 
king  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the  evening  of  the  Ist 
of  December.  Charles,  at  the  reading  of  it,  hesi- 
tated at  the  charges  respecting  a  malignant  party, 
and  the  design  of  altering  religion,  and  said, 
**  The  devil  take  him,  whosoever  he  be,  that  hath  a 
design  of  that  sort."  He  also  stopped  at  the  read- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  remonstrance  which  gave  the 
lands  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  to  those  who  should 
suppress  the  rebellion,  and  said,  **  We  must  not  dis- 
pose of  the  bear  skin  till  the  bear  be  dead."  When 
the  petition  was  read,  Charles  asked  several  ques- 
tions, but  Hopeton  told  him  that  he  had  no  power 
to  speak  to  any  thing  without  the  permission  of  the 
Commons.  **  Doth  the  House  intend  to  publish  this 
declaration?*'  said  Charles.  Again  Hopeton  said 
that  he  could  not  answer.  **  Well,  then,'*  continued 
his  majesty,  *'  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  a  pre- 
sent answer  to  so  long  a  petition  :  but  this  let  me 
tell  you,  I  have  left  Scotland  well  in  peace ;  they 
are  well  satisfied  with  me,  and  I  with  them  ;  and, 
though  I  staid  longer  than  I  expected,  I  think  if  I 
had  not  gone,  you  had  not  been  so  soon  rid  of  the 
array." 

On  the  following  day  he  sent  to  the  Commons 
his  answer  to  the  petition  which  accompanied  the 
remonstrance.  He  told  them  that  he  thought  their 
declaration  or  remonstrance  unparliamentary ;  that 
he  could  not  at  all  understand  what  was  meant  by 
a  wicked  and  malignant  party ;  that  the  bishops 
were  entitled  to  their  votes  in  parliament  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  their  inordinate 
power  was  sufficiently  abridged  by  the  taking  away 
of  the  High  Commission  Court;  that  he  would 
consider  of  a  proposal  for  the  calling  of  a  national 
synod,  to  examine  church- ceremonies,  &c. ;  that 
he  was  persuaded  in  his  conscience  that  the  Church 
of  England  professed  the  true  religion,  with  more 
purity  than  any  other;  that  its  government  and 
discipline  were  more  beautified  and  free  from 
superstition ;  and  that,  as  for  the  removing  of 
evil  counsellors,  they  must  name  who  they  were, 
bringing  a  p«rticular  charge,  and  sufficient  proofs, 
against  them,  and  forbearing  their  general  as- 
persions. On  the  same  day  he  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  the  Commons  being 
summoned,  he  told  them  significantly  that  he 
had  left  the  Scottish  nation  **a  most  peaceable 

VOU  III. 


and  contented  people ;"  so  that,  although  he  had  a 
little  miscalculated  the  length  of  his  absence,  he 
had  not  failed  in  obtaining  his  end.  *^  But,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  if  I  have  deceived  your  expectations 
a  little  in  the  time  of  my  return,  I  am  assured  that 
my  expectation  is  as  much,  and  more,  deceived  in 
the  condition  wherein  I  hoped  to  have  found 
business  at  my  return ;  for  since  that,  before  my 
going,  I  settled  the  liberties  of  my  subjects,  and 
gave  the  laws  a  free  and  orderly  course,  I  expected 
to  have  found  my  people  reaping  the  fruits  of 
these  benefits,  by  living  in  quietness  and  satisfac- 
tion of  mind ;  but,  instead  of  this,  I  find  them 
disturbed  with  jealousies,  frights,  and  alarms  of 
dangerous  designs  and  plots,  in  consequence  of 
which  guards  have  been  set  to  defend  both  Houses. 
I  say  not  this  as  in  doubt  that  my  subjects* 
affections  are  in  any  way  lessened  to  me  in  this 
time  of  my  absence,  for  I  cannot  but  remember,  to 
my  great  comfort,  the  joyful  reception  I  had  now 
at  my  entry  into  London,  but  rather,  as  I  hope, 
that  my  presence  will  easily  disperse  these  fears ; 
for  I  bring  as  perfect  and  true  affections  to  my 
people  as  ever  prince  did,  or  as  good  subjects  can 
possibly  desire ;  and  I  am  so  far  from  repenting 
me  of  any  act  I  have  done  in  this  session  for  the 
good  of  my  people,  that  I  protest,  if  it  were  to  do 
again,  I  would  do  it,  and  will  yet  grant  what  else 
can  be  justly  desired  for  satisfaction  in  point  of 
liberties,  or  in  maintenance  of  the  true  religion 
that  is  here  established."  He  recommended 
Ireland  to  their  attention,  telling  them  that  their 
preparations  were  going  on  but  slowly;  and  he 
concluded  his  speech  by  assuring  them  again  that 
he  sought  his  people's  happiness. 

Two  Scotch  commissioners  came  up  to  concert 
measures  with  the  English  parliament  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  rebellion ;  but  they  had  many 
tales  both  to  tell  and  to  hear,  which  had  no 
reference  to  that  business.  On  the  8th  of  De- 
cember the  Commons  debated  upon  certain 
propositions  about  to  be  offered  to  his  majesty  by 
the  Irish  rebels,  who,  as  a  preliminary,  asked  for 
a  full  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  both  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England,  that  they  would  never  give  consent  to 
any  toleration  of  the  Popish  religion  in  Ireland, 
or  in  any  other  of  his  majesty*s  domhiions! 
This  decision,  no  doubt,  squared  with  the  popu- 
lar prejudices;  but  many  of  the  members  of 
the  popular)  party  gave  their  votes,  not  from 
bigotry,  but  from  policy.  During  the  debate  a 
great  stir  was  caused  by  the  report  that  a  guard 
had  been  set  near  the  parliament  without  their 
privity.  Forthwith  the  Commons  sent  a  serjeant- 
at-arms  to  bring  the  commander  of  that  guard  to 
their  bar.  The  officer  said  that  the  sheriff  had 
received  a  writ  to  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
soldiers  had  a  warrant  from  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  commons  immediately  resolved  that 
this  was  a  dangerous  breach  of  the  privileges  of  their 
House,  and  that  the  guards  should  be  discharged. 
The   generality    of  our  popular  historians  take 
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no  notice  of  these  fears  and  jealousiefr— of  these 
too  open  attempts  of  the  king  to  place  a  force  of 
his  own  round  the  Houses ;  nor  is  sufficient  weight 
allowed  to  the  excitement  and  popular  panic  pro- 
duced hy  the  Irish  plot  and  massacre,  frightful 
details  of  which  were  now  every  day  hrought  to 
London.  There  can  he  no  douht  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  really  believed  that 
plots  were  agitating  against  their  liberties  or  lives; 
and  as  for  the  people,  whose  credulity  was  great, 
and  whose  means  of  information  as  to  what  was 
passing  were  most  scanty,  they  could  swallow 
entire  a  story  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  whole  nation.  Nor,  putting  aside  these  exag- 
gerations, can  it  be  proved  that  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Commons  were  wholly  unfounded.  The 
queen  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  ill-humour ; 
fdl  the  persons  nearest  to  Charles  were  notoriously 
averse  to  the  recent  changes ;  and  their  threaten- 
ing speeches  were  collected  and  repeated.  The 
•*  incident**  in  Scotland^  also  remained  a  mystery 
of  alarming  import. 

On  the  same  day  (the  8th  of  December) 
Charles  put  forth  a  proclamation  commanding 
obedience  to  the  laws  established  concerning 
religion,  and  forbidding  the  uitroduction  of  any 
rite  or  ceremony,  other  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  and  statutes.*  "  At  this  time," 
says  Whitelock,  "this  was  held  by  many  to 
be  very  seasonable,  but  divers  were  oflFended 
at  it."  On  the  same  day,  also,  he  published 
another  and  an  unusual  proclamation,  requiring 
all  members  to  repair  to  the  parliament  by 
or  before  the  12th  of  January  next,  to  the  end 
that  the  kingdom  might  fiilly  enjoy  the  benefit 
and  happiness  intended  it  by  his  majesty  by  the 
Bummonine  and  continuing  of  this  'parliament.f 
Six  days  aner  (on  the  14th  of  December)  he  again 
spoke  to  both  Houses  upon  the  business  of  Ireland. 
He  again  complained  of  the  slowness  of  theirpro- 
ceedings,  and  recommended  dispatch.  These 
delays  had  in  part  arisen  out  of  the  Commons' 
jealousy  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  levying  troops. 
Charles  spoke  directly  to  this  point,  and  told  them 
that  he  had  taken  notice  of  the  bill  for  pressing  of 
soldiers,  now  debating  among  the  Lords ;  and  that 
in  case  the  bill  came  to  him  in  such  a  shape  as  not 
to  infringe  or  diminish  his  prerogative,  he  would 
pass  it  as  they  chose.  "  And,  further,"  said  he, 
**  seeing  there  is  a  dispute  raised  (I  being  little 
beholden  to  him  whosoever  at  this  time  began  it) 
concerning  the  bounds  of  this  ancient  and  undoubted 
prerogative,  to  avoid  farther  debate  at  this  time,  I 
offer  that  the  bill  may  pass  with  a  salvo  jure  both 
for  king  and  people,  leaving  such  debates  to  a  time 
that  may  better  bear  them.  If  this  be  not  ac- 
cepted, the  fault  is  not  mine  that  this  bill  pass  not, 
but  theirs  that  refuse  so  fair  an  offer."t  Parlia- 
ment took  fire  at  this  speech,  and  Lords  and  Com- 
mons instantly  joined  in  a  petition  touching  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  the  birthright  and  mhe- 

*  Bymer.  +  Idem. 

I  Busb^'orth.^Whitelock. 


ritance  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  They  declared,  with  all  duty,  that  the 
king  ought  'not  to  take  notice  of  any  matter  in 
agitation  and  debate  in  either  House,  except  by 
their  information ;  that  he  ought  not  to  l)ro]>o^e 
any  condition,  provision,  or  limitation  to  any  bill 
in  debate  or  preparation,  nor  express  his  consent 
or  dissent,  approbation  or  dislike,  until  the  bill 
was  presented  to  him  in  due  course;  that  he 
ought  not  to  express  his  displeasure  at  any  debate 
of  parliament,  they  being  the  proper  judges  of 
their  own  errors  and  offences.  They  complaine<l 
that  his  majesty  had  broken  these  privileges  in  his 
speech,  particularly  in  mentioning  the  bill  of  im- 
press, in  offering  a  provisional  clause  before  it 
was  presented,  and  in  expressing  his  displeasure 
against  such  as  moved  a  question  concerning  the 
same:  and  they  desired  to  know  the  names  of 
such  persons  as  had  seduced  his  majesty  to  that 
item,  that  they  might  be  punished  as  his  great 
council  should  advise.*  The  parliament  at  first  ^ 
resolved  not  to  proceed  with  any  business  till  they 
had  a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  petition;  and, 
during  their  heat,  hints  were  thrown  out  that  the 
Irish  rebels  were  actually  favoured  by  some  about 
the  queen ;  **  and  divers  went  yet  higher." 

On  the  very  next  day  (the  15th  of  December) 
the  motion  for  printing  the  remonstrance,  which 
had  been  lost  on  the  22nd  of  November  by  a  ma- 
jority of  23,  was  triumphantly  carried  by  135  to 
83.  This  striking  paper,  when  distributed  through 
the  country,  was  of  more  effect  than  an  army 
could  have  been.  "  It  was  alleged  by  many  gen- 
tlemen," says  the  comparatively  mild  and  judi- 
cious historian  of  this  parliament,  "  that  such  a 
remonstrance  might  be  of  good  use,  and  that  the 
king,  having  perchance  been  ignorant  in  sonic 
degree  how  much  evil  had  formerly  been  wTought, 
might  by  this  remonstrance  be  not  only  brou|j;ht 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  past  errors,  but  to  a  salu- 
brious fear  of  offending  again,  by  considering  h(»w 
public  and  manifest  to  the  world  the  defaults 
of  princes,  in  point  of  government,  must  needs 
appear.  The  other  side  were  of  opinion  that  this 
remonstrance,  instead  of  directing  him  for  the 
future,  would  teach  him  only  to  hate  the  makers 
of  it  as  upbraiders  of  his  crimes,  and  those  that 
went  about  to  lessen  or  blemish  (and  so  the  king 
seemed  to  relish  it,  as  appeared  in  his  answer 
printed)  his  reputation  with  the  people.  They 
held  it  fitter  at  such  a  time,  when  the  king's 
affections  were  dubious  towards  the  parliament,  ti* 
win  him  by  the  sweeter  way  of  concealing  his 
errors,  than  by  publishing  of  them  to  hazard  the 
provocation  of  him,  with  whom  it  was  not  behove- 
ful  to  contest,  unless  they  were  in  hope  to  chani^c 

•  -  Divers  Imlifferent  men/'  says  WhiU>1oeke,  ^vondcml  both  At 
the  king's  speech,  which  ^ave  the  cause  of  exception,  and  was  imli^^t 
notoriously  avainst  the  coarse  and  privilege  of  parliament,  that  hi« 
oonneil  should  not  inform  him  thereof;  and  they  alsoapprehentied  this 

tetilion  to  be  somewhat  too  rough  in  the  expressions  of  it  to  thnr 
ing  ;  but  the  general  fate  of  things  drove  on  this  way  to  ini-rei^f 
the  jealousies  betwixt  king  and  people.**  Clarendou  says  that 
St.  Joho,  now  attorney-general  (and  one  of  the  histori«a'a  scare* 
crows),  iasidiottfly  suggested  Cbarles'i  interfierence. 
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his  disposition  for  the  future,  or  ascertained  of 
their  own  power,  and  resolved  to  make  full  use  of 

it At  this  time  began  that  fatal  breach 

between  king  and  parliament  to  appear  visibly, 
and  wax  daily  wider,  never  to  be  closed  imtil  the 
whole  kingdom  was,  by  sad  degrees,  brought  into  a 
ruinous  war.  From  henceforth  no  true  confidence 
appeared  between  him  and  that  high  court ;  every 
day  almost  contributed  somewhat  to  the  divisions  ; 
and  declarations  upon  several  reasons  were  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  of  which,  though  the  language 
of  the  most  part  was]  fairly  couched  and  sweet- 
ened with  frequent  intermixtures  of  gracious  ex- 
pressions from  the  king  and  affectionate  profes- 
sions from  the  parliament,  yet  the  substance  was 
matter  of  expostulation;  and  many  intervening 
actions  (which  we  shall  endeavour  to  express 
particularly)  did  so  far  heighten  them  and  sharpen 
by  degrees  the  style,  till  those  paper  contestations 
became  a  fatal  prologue  to  that  bloody  and  unna- 
tural war  which  afterwards  ensued."* 

Charles,  moody  and  discontented,  withdrew  to 
Hampton  Court  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  re- 
monstrance in  the  shape  of  a  declaration.  He 
chose  this  very  moment  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
for  an  attempt  to  get  the  Tower  of  London  into 
bis  hands  by  changing  the  governor  or  lieutenant. 
Upon  the  20th  of  December  a  report  was  made  to 
the  vigilant  Commons  that  his  majesty  intended 
to  remove  Sir  William  Balfour,  the  sturdy  lieu- 
tenant, who  had  secured  Strafford  for  them;  and 
they  ordered  that  Sir  William  should  appear 
before  them  the  very  next  day.  Balfour  attended, 
and  was  examined  touching  the  causes  of  his 
removal;  after  which  the  House  fell  into  debate 
about  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  for 
eontinuuig  him  in  his  charge.  But  on  the  following 
day  Sir  William  resigned  the  keys  of  the  Tower 
to  the  king,  who  forthwith  appointed  Colonel 
Lunsford,  who  took  the  oaths,  and  entered  upon 
the  charge.  The  very  day  after  this  appointment 
the  common  councilmen  and  others  of  the  city  of 
L(jiidon  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  against 
it,  representing  this  Colonel  Lunsford  as  a  man 
outlawed,  most  notorious  for  outrages,  and  there- 
fore fit  for  any  desperate  enterprise,t  and  remind- 
ing the  House  that  they  (the  citizens)  had  lately 
been  put  into  fear  of  some  dangerous  design  from 
that  citadel.  The  Commons  demanded  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Lords,  and  communicated  to  their 

•  May. 

f 'M.  hceausc  the  s»M  Colonel  LaMford  b  a  man  of  a  decayed  and 
•'••>P«'Mt«  fuTtaoe,  and  so  may  be  tempted  to  undertake  any  ill  do- 
^•;'n  and  they  cooeeivc  it  will  be  very  prejadicial  to  the  kinir  and 
^niriuro  for  him  to  be  in  that  place  in  this  Ume  of  feun  and  jea. 
h.us,,., ;  espoclftlly  to  tlie  Mint,  in  thia  time  of  great  occaaiona  to  use 
mooic*.  for  It  wiU  diseoumge  meichants  and  straDirerB  ftom  briiminir 
«u  Uieir  bullion  into  the  Mint.  2.  That  the  laid  Colonel  Lunaford  ia 
■  man  of  a  desperate  condition,  he  liaving  been  formerly  censured  in 
1.  n  ,.^*™^''  ^*"  ^y'"*?  *"  '^•**  ■*»**  begetting  Sir  Thomas 
I  emam,  kniKlit.  as  he  came  in  hia  coach  npon  a  Sunday  from  church. 
?«,  ?u  J»«Vs«  *^o  P*«toU  into  the  coach ;  also,  being  challenged 
into  the  field  bv  one  Captain  Bnller.  upon  some  injury  offered  to  him 
n>  the  said  Colonel  Lunsford.  Colonel  Lunsford  refused  to  answer 
n>m.  but  sent  him  word  he  woold  cut  his  throat,  and  would  meet  him 
AMr?"^\*"'*J'"i?"'  M»o»hereye.  3.  That  they  are  informed 
inai  {  olonel  Lunsford  ia  not  right  in  principles  na  to  religioo,  for  they 
unaersund  that  when  he  wai  a  commander  in  the  north,  in  the  kins  a 
•naj.  he  did  not  go  to  chuich,  though  h«  waa  detired.''       "•'"^  • 


lordships  the  petition  from  the  city,  representing 
the  unfitness  of  Lunsford  for  a  place  of  such  great 
trust,  and  desired  their  lordships  to  concur  in  a 
remonstrance,  and  in  a  prayer  to  the  king  to  re- 
commend Sir  John  Conyers  to  be  lieutenant,  under 
the  command  of  that  honourable  person  the  Earl 
of  Newport,  who  was  constable  of  the  Tower.  The 
Lords  declined  doing  anything,  conceiving  that 
the  proposed  interference  would  be  an  intrench- 
ment  on  his  majesty's  prerogative.  Then  the 
Commons  passed  the  following  vote : — **  Resolved^ 
nemine  conlradicente^  that  this  House  holds  Colo- 
nel Lunsford  imfit  to  be,  or  continue,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  as  being  a  person  whom  the  Conmiona 
of  England  cannot  confide  in."  When  this  waa 
done  they  sent  to  desire  a  second  conference  with 
the  Peers  upon  the  same  subject.  The  managers 
of  this  conference,  Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr. 
Strode,  Sir  Edmond  Montfort,  Mr.  Glynn,  Sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Sir  John  Hob- 
ham,  importuned  their  lordships  to  join  in  their 
petition  for  removing  Colonel  Lunsford,  alleging 
that  they  already  found  the  evil  consequence  of 
his  bemg  lieutenant,  inasmuch  as  merchants  had 
already  withdrawn  their  bullion  out  of  the  Mint, 
and  strangers  who  had  ships  lately  come  in  with 
great  store  of  bullion  forebore  to  bring  it  to  the 
Mint,  because  he  held  the  Tower ;  and  by  this 
means,  they  said,  money  would  be  scarce,  which 
would  be  prejudicial  and  obstructive  to  the  press- 
ing  affairs  of  Ireland.  Still  the  Lords  refused  to 
join.  Then  the  managers  for  the  Commons  told 
them  that  they  had  made  a  declaration  and  protest 
upon  this  refusal,  and  desired  that  the  same  might 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
as  it  waa  already  entered  on  their  own  journal* 
This  paper  being  read  in  the  Upper  House,  it  was 
moved  to  adjourn  the  debate  till  Monday;  and 
this  was  carried  by  a  majority ;  but  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Essex,  Pembroke,  Bedford,  War- 
wick, Saye,  Holland,  and  fourteen  other  peers, 
protested  against  the  delay.  That  same  evening, 
being  Christmas  eve,  the  Commons  ordered,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington  and  Mr.  Martin  should 
that  night  repair  to  3ie  Earl  of  Newport,  constable 
of  the  Tower,  and  desire  him,  in  the  name  of  their 
house,  to  lodge  and  reside  within  the  citadel,  and 
take  the  custody  and  entire  care  of  that  place. 
The  two  members  went,  but  the  Earl  of  Newport 
was  not  to  be  found.  The  second  day  after  this, 
being  Sunday,  the  26th  of  December,  the  lord 
mayor  waited  upon  his  majesty,  to  tell  him  that 
the  apprentices  of  London  were  contemplating  a 
rising,  to  carry  the  Tower  by  storm,  unless  he 
should  be  pleased  to  remove  his  new  lieutenant. 
That  same  evening  Charles  took  the  keys  from 
Colonel  Lunsford.*    On  the  morrow  Sir  Thomas 

•  On  the  preceding  Thursday  a  number  of  young  men  had  pre* 
tented  to  the  Honae  of  Commons  a  petition,  running  in  the  name  of 
theapprentiees  aud  others  whose  times  are  lately  eapircd  in  and 
*J*~*  "•  «*y  of  Loudon  I  and  this  petition  had  been  read  in  the 
House.  The  apprentices  complained  that  trade  waa  dec»%intf.  that 
toey  were  **  nipped  in  the  bud,  when  first  entering  into  the  world." 
ttio  e*nse  of  which  miaehief  they  could  attribute  to  none  but  the 
Papiats  and  nrelatea.  and  that  malignant  party  which  adhered  unto- 
u.tbAt.they,  the  apprenticeei  hy  the  lat€  proiettatioM^  stood  ao- 
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Barrington  reported  to  the  Commons  that  the 
Earl  of  Newport  had  heen  with  him  on  Sunday 
evening,  to  tell  him  that  the  king  had  discharged  him 
from  the  constableship  of  the  Tower.  This  earl, 
though  very  acceptable  to  the  citizens,  was  odious  to 
the  king,  who,  at  this  moment — this  critical  mo- 
ment— ^had  an  altercation  with  him,  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  Monday 
morning.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  Peers  had 
been  injured  by  false  reports  and  rumours  at  court ; 
and  the  following  story  was  told.  During  the 
king's  absence  in  Scotland  somebody  had  informed 
the  queen,  that  at  a  meeting  at  Kensington,  w*here 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  the  Lord 
Saye,  the  Lord  Mandeville,  the  Lord  Wharton, 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  Lord 
Dungarvon,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  and  Mr.  Pym,  members  of  the  Commons, 
were  present,  there  occurred  a  discourse  about 
some  plots  against  parliament,  that  were  hatching 
in  this  country  or  in  Scotland ;  and  that  the  Earl 
of  Newport  said,  "If  there  be  such  plots,  yet  we 
have  his  wife  and  children," — meaning  thereby  that 
the  persons  of  the  queen  and  her  children  should  be 
seized.  When  the  story  was  ended,  the  Earl  of  New- 
port stood  up  and  gave  the  Jjords  this  account : — 
that,  upon  hearhig  that  such  a  report  had  been  pre- 
sented to.  the  king,  he  went  with  some  other  lords 
and  waited  upon  her  majesty,  and  assured  her 
that  never  any  such  words  had  been  spoken ;  that 
the  queen  then  seemed  to  rest  satisfied ;  but,  upon 
Friday  last,  his  majesty  asked  his  lordship  sud- 
denly whether  he  had  heard  of  any  debate  at  Ken- 
sington, about  seizing  upon  the  queen  and  her 
children ;  that  he  had  denied  the  rumour  again, 
and  that  thereupon  his  majesty  had  told  him,  that 
he  was  sorry  for  his  lordship's  memory.  The 
House  of  Lords,  upon  this  information,  applied  to 
the  Commons  for  a  conference,  that  they  might 
jointly  proceed  against  these  scandalous  reports 
which  concerned  both  Houses.* 

knuly  eneaged  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  by  all  lawfbl  means 
to  defend  his  sacred  majesty,  the  liberties  of  parliament,  and  all  his 
majesty's  sobjects,  against  papists  and  popish  innovators,  such  as 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  their  dependents.  The  petition,  whidi 
could  hardly  have  been  the  production  of  a  London  apprentice, 
alluded  to  the  most  barbazoas  and  inhuman  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
the  Papists  in  Ireland,  whence  there  arose  anew  spring  of  fears  and 
Jealousies  as  to  what  the  issue  of  these  things  might  be  in  England ; 
and  it  expressed  a  hope  that  his  majesty  would  agree  with  liis  honour- 
able court  of  parliament  in  proyidinc  for  the  danger,  in  narruwlv  look- 
ing into  and  securing  the  popish  lords  and  other  eminent  and  uanger- 
otts  papists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  fully  executing  the  laws 
against  priests  ana  Jesuits,  and  in  utterly  rooting  out  prelacy,  so  that 
the  refimnation  might  be  prosperooily  carried  on,  trade  flourish,  &c., 
&c. — Ruthtcorth. 

*  On  the  30th  of  December  Charles  returned  an  answer  tn  the  peti- 
tion of  th«  Lords  and  Commons  by  the  month  of  the  Earl  of  Bala,  in 
which  he  as  good  as  called  Newport  a  liar.  The  answer,  as  recorded 
by  Rushwortn,  was  in  these  words :  — "  My  lords  and  geuilemen,  it 
is  true  that  I  have  heard  rumonrs  of  some  proposition  that  sliould 
have  been  made  at  Kensington  for  the  seizing  of  the  persons  of  my 
wife  and  children;  and  in  things  of  so  high  a  nature,  it  may  be  lit 
for  anv  prince  to  inquire,  even  where  he  hath  no  belief  nor  persua- 
■ion  of  the  thing ;  so  I  have  asked  Newport  some  Questions  onncern- 
ing  that  business,  but  far  from  lliat  way  of  ezpreisinK  a  belief  of  the 
thing;  which  Newport  hath  had  the  boldness  and  confidence  to 
afRrm;  which  I  could  easily  make  appear,  but  that  1  think  it  be- 
neath me  to  contest  with  anv  jtarticnlar  person.  But  let  this  suffice, 
that  I  assure  you,  I  neither  did  nor  do  Kive  credit  to  any  such  rumour. 
As  tot  telling  the  name  of  him  who  informed  me,  I  do  stick  to  the 
answer  which  I  gave  to  your  last  petition  upon  the  like  particular.** 
The  whole  message  gave  great  offtnee. 


All  this  day  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  sur- 
rounded by  tumultous  multitudes — for  it  was  not 
yet  publicly  known  that  the  king  had  removed  Colo- 
nel Lunsford.  The  citizens  that  had  petitioned 
against  that  officer  collected  at  Westminster  for  an 
answer  to  that  petition,  and  the  London  appren- 
tices were  there  also  for  an  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion. It  was  a  Monday  morning,  and  they 
made  of  it  a  most  noisy  St.  Monday,  crying  out, 
"Beware  of  plots  I  No  bishops!  no  bishops!" 
Old  Bishop  Williams  seems  to  have  lost  his 
coolness  and  circumspection  with  increase  of 
age.  On  his  way  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  Earl  of  Dover,  observing  a  youth  cry- 
ing out  lustily  against  the  bishops,  he  stepped 
from  the  earl,  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and  laid 
hands  upon  the  stripling.  Thereupon  the  citizens 
rescued  the  youth,  and  about  a  hundred  of  them 
coming  up  so  hemmed  in  the  lord  bishop,  that 
he  could  not  stir ;  and  then  all  of  them  with  a 
loud  voice,  cried  out  "  No  bishops!'*  The  mob 
let  old  Williams  go,  apparently  without  injuring 
him ;  but  one  David  Hide,  a  reformado  in  the  late 
army  against  the  Scots,  and  now  appointed  to  go 
upon  some  command  into  Ireland,  began  to  bustle, 
and  to  say  that  he  would  cut  the  throats  of  those 
round-headed  dogs*  that  bawled  against  bishops. 
Nor  did  this  David  Hide  stop  at  threats,  for  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  called  upon  three  or  four 
others  with  him  to  second  him ;  but  his  comrades 
refused,  and  he  was  soon  disarmed  by  the  citizens 
and  carried  before  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
first  committed  him,  and  afterwards  casliiered 
him.  On  the  same  stormy  Monday,  Colonel 
Lunsford  went  through  Westminster  Hall,  iiith 
no  fewer  than  thirty  or  forty  friends  at  his  back. 
A  fray  ensued,  the  colonel  drew  his  sword,  and 
some  hurt  was  done  among  the  citizens  and  ap- 
prentices. Presently  there  came  swarming  down 
to  Westminster  some  hundreds  more  of  appren- 
tices and  others,  with  swords,  staves,  and  other 
weapons.     The   Lords  sent  out  the  gentleroan- 

*  Rushworth  attributes  the  origin  of  the  term  Roundhead  to  this 
David  Hide . — *'  Which  passionate  expression,**  says  he,  **  as  far  as  f 
could  ever  learn,  was  the  first  minting  of  that  term  or  eompellatioa 
of  Round-heads,  whkh  afterwards  grew  so  general.**! 

Clarendon  says,  with  more  pomposity.  *'  AH  thia  tima  the  kini; 
(who  had  been  with  great  solemnity  invited  by  the  city  of  Loudon, 
and  desired  to  make  his  residence  nearer  to  them  turn  Hampton 
Court)  was  at  Whitehall,  where,  liesides  his  ordinary  retinae  and 
menial  servants,  many  officers  of  the  late  disbanded  army,  who  soli- 
cited their  remainder  of  pay  from  the  two  Houses,  which  was  secured 
to  them  by  act  of  parliament,  and  expected  some  further  employ- 
ment in  the  war  with  Ireland,  upon  observation  and  view  of  the  in- 
solence of  the  tumults,  and  the  danger  that  they  might  possibly 
bring  to  the  court,  offered  themselves  for  a  gnard  to  his  majesty's 
person ;  and  were  with  more  formality  and  ceremony  entectaiorct  by 
him,  than,  upon  a  Just  computation  of  all  distempers,  was  by  many 
conceived  seasonable.  And  from  these  ofKoers,  warm  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  insolencfcs  of  that  vile  rabble  which  every  day  passed  hv 
the  court,  first,  words  of  great  contempt,  and  tlien.  those  words  com- 
monly finding  a  return  of  eoual  scorn,  blows,  were  fastened  upon 
some  of  the  most  pragmatical  of  the  crew.  This  was  kwked  upoa 
by  the  House  of  Commons  lilce  a  levying  war  by  the  kin^  and  mueh 
pity  expressed  by  them  that  the  poor  people  shonld  be  so  n«ed,  «bo 
cnme  to  them  with  petitions  (for  some  few  of  them  hadreceived  some 
cuu  and  slaslies  that  had  drawn  blood),  and  that  made  a  great  argu- 
ment for  reinforcing  their  numbers.  And  frtm  Uian  amtestatuMS, 
the  two  terms  qf  Hoimdhea4  and  Cavalier  arew  to  he  reeentd  m  tfit- 
ctmrte,  and  were  nfierwardi  continued  for  the  meet  nxcinet  dittimetum 
qf  qffbctionM  thromkout  the  qwirrel :  they  who  were  looked  mpou  ae  ser- 
vantB  to  the  king  being  then  called  CaoaHert ;  and  the  other  of  the 
rabble  contemned  and  detpised  under  the  name  qf  Rmmdheade^^^^BiiL 
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usher,  to  bid  them  depart  in  the  king's  name. 
The  people  said  that  they  were  willing  to  be  gone, 
hut  durst  not,  because  Colonel  Lunsford  and  other 
swordsmen  in  Westminster  Hall  were  lying  in 
wait  for  them  with  their  swords  drawn,  and  because 
some  of  them  that  were  going  home  through  West- 
minster Hall  had  been  slashed  and  wounded  by 
those  soldiers.  With  great  difficulty  the  lord  mayor 
and  sheriffs  appeased  this  tumult,  which  caused  the 
loss  of  some  blood,  and  which  was  the  prelude  to  the 
fiercer  battles  that  soon  followed  between  the  Round- 
heads and  Cavaliers.  In  the  evening  the  king, 
who  had  come  to  Whitehall,  commanded  some  of 
the  train  bands  of  Westminster  and  Middlesex  to 
guard  the  palace,  and  thenceforward  one  or  two 
companies  remained  on  duty  both  day  and  night. 
On  Tuesday  morning  the  citizens  and  apprentices 
flocked  anew  to  Westminster.  Some  of  them  were 
detained  in  the  abbey  and  examined  before  the 
Archbishop  of  York  (our  old  friend  Williams). 
Their  fellow-apprentices  would  have  set  them  at 
liberty,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  the  organs ; 
but  the  doors  were  secured  against  them,  and  some 
persons  from  the  abbey  leads  endeavoured  to  beat 
them  off  with  stones,  whereby  several  of  the  citi- 
zens were  hurt,  and  amongst  the  rest  Sir  Richard 
Wiseman,  who,  it  was  said,  died  of  the  injuries  he 
there  received. 

The  thirteen  bishops  impeached  for  their  share 
in  the  obnoxious  canons  and  Laud's  last  convoca- 
tion, had  been  admitted  to  bail,  and,  after  a  short 
time,  to  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now 
twelve  of  them  drew  up  a  protest  and  petition  to 
the  king,  stating,  that  they  could  not  attend  in 
their  places  in  parliament,  where  they  had  a  clear 
and  indubitable  right  to  vote,  because  they  had 
several  times  been  violently  menaced,  afironted, 
and  assaulted  by  multitudes  of  people,  and  had 
lately  been  chased  away  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  put  in  danger  of  their  lives — ^for  all  which  they 
could  find  no  redress  or  protection,  though  they 
had  lodged  several  complaints  in  both  Houses. 
"Therefore,"  continued  the  document,  "they  (the 
bishops)  do  in  all  duty  and  humility  protest  before 
your  Majesty  and  the  peers  against  all  laws,  orders, 
votes,  resolutions,  and  determinations,  as  in  them- 
selves null  and  of  none  effect,  which  in  their 
absence  have  already  passed ;  as  likewise  against 
all  such  as  shall  hereafler  pass  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  during  the  time  of  this  their  forced  and 
violent  absence  from  the  said  most  honourable 
house;  not  denying  but,  if  their  absenting  them- 
aelves  were  wilful  and  voluntary,  that  most  honour- 
able House  might  proceed  in  all  these  premises, 
their  absence  or  this  their  protestation  notwith- 
standing," To  the  surprise  of  most  men,  the  first 
signature  to  this  protest  and  petition  was  that  of 
old  Williams,  who  had  been  translated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York  a  very  few  days  before.  The 
other  eleven  bishops  that  signed  were  Durham, 
Lichfield,  Norwich,  St.  Asaph,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Hereford,  Oxford,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Peterborough, 
^^  Llandaff.     If  the  Lords  had  acquiesced  m 


the  views  of  the  petitioners,  the  Long  Parliament 
might  have  been  ended  now,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
the  Upper  House  was  concerned,  and  the  slur  of 
illegality  might  have  been  cast  upon  all  the  acts 
that  had  been  passed  during  the  last  year  in  the 
frequent  absence  of  the  Lords  spiritual.  The 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Court  was  a  bold  one ; 
but  the  revolution  was  now  in  progress,  and, 
without  even  offering  to  provide  for  the  bishops' 
safety,  so  that  they  might  come  to  their  House, 
or  be  accused  of  staying  away  wilfully  and  volun- 
tarily, the  Lords  desired  a  conference  with  the 
Commons,  and  denounced  the  petition  and  pro- 
test as  highly  criminal  and  subversive  of  die  fun- 
damental privileges  and  the  very  being  of  par- 
liament. We  have  seen  what  was  the  affection 
of  the  Commons  towards  bishops :  they  instantly 
re-echoed  the  charge,  accused  these  twelve  bishops 
of  high  treason,  and  sent  Mr.  Glynn  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  to  charge  the  prelates  in  the 
nanie  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the 
Commons  of  England,  and  to  desire  that  they 
might  be  forthwith  sequestered  from  parliament 
and  put  into  safe  custody.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Glynn 
had  delivered  this  message  at  the  bar,  **  the  Lords 
sent  the  black  rod  instantly  to  find  out  these 
bishops  and  apprehend  them ;  and  by  eight  o'clock 
at  night  they  were  all  taken,  and  brought  upon 
their  knees  to  the  bar,  and  ten  of  them  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  and  two  (in  regard  of  their  age,  and 
indeed  of  the  worthy  parts  of  one  of  them,  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Durham)  were  committed  to  the 
black  rod."*  Thus  ten  more  prelates  were  sent 
to  join  Laud  in  his  captivity — twelve  votes  were 
lost  to  the  court  party  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  eventful  year  the 
Commons  sent  Mr.  Denzil  Hollis  to  the  king, 
with  what  they  called  an  Address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  for  a  guard,  and  an  answer  without 
delay.  Hollis  told  the  king,  by  word  of  mouth, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  were  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects,  ready  to  spend  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood  for  his  majesty,  but  that  they  had  great 
apprehensions  and  just  fears  of  mischievous  designs 
to  ruin  and  destroy  them;  that  there  had  been 
several  attempts  made  heretofore  to  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  their  whole  body  at  once,  and  threats 
and  menaces  used  against  particular  persons ;  that 
there  was  a  malignant  party  daily  gathering 
strength  and  confidence,  and  now  come  to  such 
height  as  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood  in  the 
face  and  at  the  very  doors  of  the  parliament;  and 
that  the  same  party  at  his  majesty's  own  gates 
had  given  out  insolent  and  menacing  speeches 
against  the  parliament  itself.  And  in  the  end 
Hollis  informed  him,  that  it  was  the  humble  de- 
sire of  the  Commons  to  have  a  guard  to  protect 
them  out  of  the  city,  and  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  Chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  household, 
and  of  equal  fidelity  to  his  majesty  and  the  Com- 
monwealth. Charles  desired  to  have  this  message 
in  writing ;  the  paper  was  sent  to  him  accordingly, 

*  Bnthwoith.  . 
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and  he  replied  to  it,  not  without  delay,  as  the  Com- 
mons had  requested,  or  enjoined,  but  three  days 
after.  In  the  interval  the  Commons  had  ordered 
that  halberts  should  be  provided  and  brought  into 
the  House  for  their  own  better  security.  The 
halberts  were  brought  in  accordingly,  and  Rush- 
worth  inform*  us  that  they  stood  in  the  House 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  Then  under- 
standing that  the  Lords  would  not  sit  on  the  mor- 
row, which  was  New  Year's  Day,  they  adjourned 
till  Monday,  the  3rd  of  January,  resolving,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  meet  on  the  morrow,  in  a 
grand  committee  at  Guildhall,  leaving  another 
committee  at  Westminster,  to  receive  his  Majesty's 
answer  to  their  petition,  if  it  should  come  in  the 
mean  time.* 

On  the  3rd  of  January  the  Commons,  nieeting 
in  their  usual  place,  received  the  king's  tardy  and 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  their  petition  for  a  guard. 
Charles  expressed  his  great  grief  of  heart  at  find- 
ing, after  a  whole  year's  sitting  of  this  parliament, 
wherein  so  much  had  been  obtained  for  the  hap- 
piness and  security  of  subjects,  that  there  should  be 
such  jealousies,  distrusts,  and  fears;  he  protested 
his  ignorance  of  the  grounds  of  their  apprehension, 
vowing  before  Almighty  God,  that  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  least  design  of  violence  against 
the  Commons,  either  formerly  or  at  this  time,  he 
would  pursue  the  plotters  to  condign  punish- 
ment. And  he  continues,  "  We  know  the  duty  of 
that  place  where  God  hath  set  us,  the  protection 
we  owe  to  all  our  loyal  subjects,  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  you,  called  to  our  service  by  our  writs : 
and  we  do  engage  unto  you  solemnly  the  word  of 
a  king,  that  the  security  of  all  and  every  one  of 
you  from  violence  is,  and  shall  ever  be,  as  much 
our  care  as  the  preservation  of  us  and  our  children ; 
and  if  this  general  assurance  shall  not  suffice  to 
remove  your  apprehensions,  we  will  command 
such  a  guard  to  wait  upon  you  as  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  you  to  Him,  who  hath  charged  us 
with  the  safety  and  protection  of  our  subjects." 
A  guard  of  the  king's  appointing  was  precisely 
the  thing  that  the  Commons  did  not  want.  While 
they  were  debating  upon  the  message  they  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Lords,  the  efiect 
of  which  was  galvanic.  That  morning  Herbert, 
the  king's  attorney,  was  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Lords  at  the  request  of  the  lord  keeper,  and, 
approaching  the  clerks'  table  {not  the  bar)^f 
Herbert  said  that  the  king  had  commanded  him 
to  tell  their  lordships  that  divers  great  and  trea- 
sonable designs  and  practices,  against  him  and  the 
state,  had  come  to  his  majesty's  knowledge.  *'  For 
which,"  continued  Herbert,  "his  majesty  hath 
given  me  command,  in  his  name,  to  accuse,  and  I 
do  accuse,  by  delivering  unto  your  lordships  these 

*  Rnshworth.  This  establishing  a  committM  in  the  city  before 
the  king's  violent  act  of  attempting  to  seize  the  five  members  has 
been  Konerally  overlooked. 

t  Tlie  altorney  and  solicitor-general  arc  legally  considered  to  be 
attendants  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and  have,  as  well  as  thejadges, 
tlieir  regular  writs  oi  snouBons  issued  out  at  the  beginning  of  every 
parliament,  ad  traetandum  et  coMtlwrn  impendendwn,  though  not  ad 
camentiMdum,  with  their  loidshipt.— BfocMtone,  Com.  i.  163. 


articles  in  writing,  which  I  received  of  his  ma* 
jesty,  the  six  persons  therein  named  of  high 
treason,  the  heads  of  which  treason  are  contained 
in  the  said  articles,  which  I  desire  may  be  read.*' 
The  Lords  took  the  articles,  and  commanded  the 
reading  of  them.  They  were  entided  "Articles 
of  high  treason,  and  other  high  misdemeanours, 
against  the  Loid  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Denzil  HoUia, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Mr.  John  Pym,  Mr.  John 
Hampden,  and  Mr.  William  Strode."  These 
memorable  charges  were  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  1st,  That  they  have  traitorously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  to  deprive 
the  king  of  his  royal  power,  and  to  place  in 
subjects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  over 
the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  his  majesty's 
liege  people;  2nd.  That  they  have  traitorously 
endeavoured,  by  many  foul  aspersions  upon  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  to  make  his  majesty 
odious  unto  them ;  3rd.  That  they  have  endea- 
voured to  draw  his  majesty's  late  army  to  dis- 
obedience to  his  majesty's  command,  and  to  side 
with  them  in  their  traitorous  designs ;  4th.  That 
they  have  traitorously  invited  and  encouraged  a 
foreign  power  to  invade  his  majesty's  kingdom  of 
England;  5th.  That  they  have  traitorously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  rights  and  the  very  being 
of  parliaments;  6th.  That,  for  the  completing 
of  their  traitorous  designs,  they  have  endeavoured, 
so  far  as  in  them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  com- 
pel the  parliament  to  join  with  them  in  their 
traitorous  designs,  and  to  that  end  have  actually 
raised  and  countenanced  tumults  against  the  king 
and  parliament ;  *7th.  And  that  they  have  traitor- 
ously conspired  to  levy,  and  actually  have  levied, 
war  against  the  king."  Lord  Kimbolton,  who 
was  in  his  seat,  stood  up,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  meet  the  charge,  offering  to  obey 
whatever  the  House  should  order;  but  praymg 
that,  as  he  had  a  public  accusation,  so  might  he 
have  a  public  clearing.  None  of  the  courtiers  had 
courage  to  move  his  arrest  as  a  traitor.  The  Lords 
wavered,  stood  still,  and  then  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  lord-steward,  and  the 
Earls  of  Essex,  Bath,  Southampton,  Warwick, 
Bristol,  and  Holland,  to  consider  precedents  and 
records  touching  the  regularity  of  diis  accusation, 
and  to  discover  whether  such  an  accusation  might 
be  brought  by  the  king's  attorney  into  their  house 
against  a  peer,  &c.  Thus  they  avoided  committing 
themselves,  gained  time,  and  no  doubt  made  sure 
that  the  Commons,  whom  they  warned  by  mes- 
sage, would  take  the  affair  upon  themselves.*  And 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  their  message  was 
delivered  in  the  Lower  House,  information  was 
also  carried  thither  that  several  officers  were  seal 

•  Rush  worth.— Pari.  HiiL— Clarendon  says,  "The  House  of  Peers 
was  somewhat  appalled  at  this  alarum,  hot  took  time  to  consider  ot 
it  till  the  nest  day,  that  they  mi^ht  sea  liow  their  masters,  the  Con- 
mons,  would  behave  themselyes  ;  the  Lord  Kimbolton  bein^;  j'^'f^seDt 
in  the  House,  and  making  great  professions  of  his  innocence ;  «ud  so 
lord  being  so  '.hardy  to  press  for  his  commitment  on  the  behalf  of 
the  king.- 
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jng  up  the  doon,  trunks,  and  papers  of  Hampden, 
Pvm,  and  the  other  accused  members.  Upon 
which  the  Commons  instantly  voted  "That  if  any 
person  whatsoever  shall  come  to  the  lodgings  of 
any  member  of  this  House,  and  offer  to  seal  the 
trunks,  doors,  or  papers  of  any  of  them,  or  seize 
upon  their  persons,  such  member  shall  require 
the  aid  of  the  constable  to  keep  such  persons  in 
safe  custody  till  this  House  do  give  further  order ; 
and  that  if  any  person  whatsoever  shall  offer  to 
arrest  or  detain  the  person  of  any  member  without 
first  acquainting  this  House,  it  is  lawful  for  such 
member,  or  any  person,  to  assist  him,  and  to  stand 
upon  his  or  their  guard  of  defence,  and  to  make  a 
resistance,  according  to  the  protestation  taken  to 
defend  the  privileges  of  parliament."*  They  also 
ordered  that  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending  their 
House  should  proceed  and  break  open  the  seals 
set  upon  the  doors,  papers,  &c.  of  Mr.  Hampden 
and  the  rest;  and  that  the  speaker  should  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  those  who  bad 
done  the  deed.  The  House  then  desired  an  im- 
mediate conference  with  the  Lords;  but,  before 
they  could  receive  an  answer,  they  were  told  that  a 
serjeant-at-arms  was  at  their  door,  with  a  message 
to  deliver  from  his  majesty  to  their  speaker. 
Forthwith  they  called  in  the  said  seijeant  to  the 
bar,  making  him,  however,  leave  his  mace  behind 
him.  **  I  am  commanded  by  the  king's  majesty, 
my  master,"  said  the  serjeant,  "upon  my  jj- 
legiance,  to  come  and  repair  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  Mr.  Speaker  is,  and  there  to 
require  of  Mr.  Speaker  five  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  those  gentlemen 
being  delivered,  I  am  commanded  to  arrest  them, 
in  his  majesty's  name,  of  high  treason:  their 
names  are  Denzil  Hollis,  Arthur  Hazlerig,  John 
Pym,  John  Hampden,  and  William  Strode."  When 
he  had  delivered  this  message  the  House  com- 
manded him  to  withdraw,  and  sent  Lord  Falkland, 
and  three  other  members,  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
that  the  matter  was  of  great  consequence,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  take  it  into  their 
serious  consideration,  holding  the  members  ready 
to  answer  any  legal  charge  made  against  them. 

All  this  was  on  the  3rd  of  January.  "  The  next 
day  after  that  the  king  had  answered  the  petition 
of  the  House  (about  the  guard),  being)  the  4th  of 
January,  1642,"  says  May,  "  he  gave,  unhappily, 
a  just  occasion  for  all  men  to  think  that  their  fears 
and  jealousies  were  not  causeless."  He  spent  the 
preceding  evening  in  making  preparations.  Arms 
were  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall,  where 
a  table  was  spread  in  the  palace  for  a  band  of  rash 
young  men,  who  were  ready  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities for  the  re-establishment  of  royalty  in  its 
pristine  state.  Charles  had  determined  to  charge 
the  five  members  with  private  meetings  and  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  Scots  (a  case  met 
Mid  provided  for  by  the  amnesty  which  had  been 
procured  both  in  Scotland  and  England),  and  with 
countenancing  the  late  tumults  from  the  City  of  Lon- 

.•  Whitelock, 


don;  and  now  he  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  seize 
the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
not  very  clearly  stated  what  led  him  to  adopt  this 
desperate  design :  according  to  one  account  he  was 
urged  on  by  the  violence  of  his  wife,  who  said  to 
him,  **  Go,  you  coward,  and  pull  those  rogues  out 
by  the  ears,  or  never  see  me  more ;"  according  to 
others,  he  apprehended  that  the  Commons,  if  not 
stopped,  would  impeach  the  queen.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  the  five  accused  members  attended 
in  their  places,  as  they  had  been  ordered.  Lord 
Falkland  stated,  that  he  was  desired  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  serjeant-at-arms  had  done  nothing 
the  preceding  day  but  what  he  had  it  in  command 
to  do.  Then  Hampden  rose,  and  powerfiilly  re- 
pelled the  vague  accusations  which  had  been  brought 
against  them  by  the  king.  If  to  be  resolute  in 
the  defence  of  parliament,  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  reformed  religion,  was  to  be  a  traitor,  then 
he  acknowledged  he  might  be  guilty  of  treason, 
but  not  otherwise.  Hazlerig  followed  Hampden : 
he  maintained  that  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  trea- 
son, or  of  attempts  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws,  was  that  which  should  be  aimed  against  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament ;  that  his  acts,  and  those  of  the 
gentlemen  with  him,  particularly  with  reference  to 
Scotland,  had  been  in  accordance  with  votes  Bixd 
resolutions  of  that  House;  and  that  the  charge 
of  promoting  tumults  and  insurrection  was  utterly 
groundless.  The  House  being  uiformed  that  it 
was  Sir  William  Fleming  and  Sir  William  Killi- 
grew,  with  others,  who  had  sealed  up  the  studies 
and  papers  of  the  five  members,  ordered  that  they 
should  be  forthwith  apprehended,  and  kept  in  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  till  further  notice. 
They  also  voted  that  a  conference  should  be  de- 
sired with  the  Lords,  to  acquaint  them  of  a 
scandalous  ^^aper,  published,  with  articles  of  high 
treason,  agamst  their  five  members,  and  the  Lord 
Kimbolton,  a  peer ;  and,  forasmuch  as  the  paper 
was  against  both  Houses,  to  desire  their  lordships 
that  right  might  be  done,  and  inquiries  instituted 
as  to  the  authors  and  publishers,  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  condign  punishment,  and  that  the 
commonwealth  might  be  secured  against  such 
persons.  The  House  rose  at  the  usual  dinner-hour, 
but  met  again  immediately  after.  They  had 
scarcely  taken  their  seats  when  intelligence  was 
brought  bv  Captain  Langrish,  who  had  passed  the 
party  in  the  streets,  that  the  king  was  advancing 
towards  Westminster  Hall,  guarded  by  his  gentle- 
men-pensioners, and  followed  by  some  hundreds 
of  courtiers,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  most 
of  them  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  The 
House  was  bound  by  its  recent  and  solemn  pro- 
testation to  protect  its  privileges  and  the  persons 
of  its  members:  there  were  halberts,  and  pro- 
bably other  arms  at  hand  ;  but  could  they  defend 
their  members  against  this  array,  led  on  by  the 
king  in  person  ?  Would  it  be  wise,  on  any  grounds, 
to  make  the  sacred  inclosures  of  parliament  a 
scene  of  war  and  bloodshed?  They  ordered  the  fiwQ 
members  to  withdraw  i  ^^  to  the  end,"  says  Rush- 
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worth,  **  to  avoid  combustion  in  the  House,  if  the 
said  soldiers  should  use  violence  to  puU  any  of 
them  out.'*  Four  of  the  members  yielded  ready 
obedience  to  this  prudent  order,  but  Mr.  Strode 
insisted  upon  staying  and  facing  the  king,  and 
was  obstinate  till  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Earle 
pulled  him  out  by  force,  the  king  bemg  at  that 
time  entering  into  New  Palace  Yard,  and  almost 
at  the  door  of  the  House.  As  Charles  passed 
through  Westminster  Hall  to  the  entrance  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  officers,  reformados,  &c. 
that  attended  him  made  a  lane  on  both  sides 
the  Hall,  reaching  to  the  door  of  the  Commons. 
He  knocked  hastily,  and  the  door  was  opened  to 
him.  Leaving  his  armed  baud  at  the  door  and  in 
the  Hall,  he  entered  the  House,  with  his  nephew 
Charles,  the  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  at  his 
side.  He  glanced  his  eyes  towards  the  place 
where  Pym  usually  sat,  and  then  walked  directly 
to  the  chair,  saying,  "  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  borrow  your  chair  a  little."  Lenthall, 
the  Speaker,  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  Charles 
took  his  seat ;  the  mace  was  removed ;  the  whole 
House  stood  up  uncovered.  Charles  cast  search- 
ing glances  among  them,  but  he  could  nowhere 
see  any  of  the  five  members.  He  then  sat  down 
and  addressed  them  with  much  agitation : — "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion 
of  coming  unto  you :  yesterday  I  sent  a  serjeant- 
at-arms  upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  appre- 
hend some  that  upon  my  commandment  were 
accused  of  high  treason,  whereunto  I  did  expect 
obedience,  and  not  a  message ;  and  I  must  declare 
unto  you  here,  that,  albeit  no  king  that  ever  was  in 
England  shall  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges, 
to  maintain  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  than 
I  shall  be ;  yet  you  must  know,  that  in  cases  of 
treason  no  person  hath  a  privilege,  and  therefore 
I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of  those  persons  that  I 
have  accused,  for  no  slight  crime,  but  for  treason, 
are  here.  I  cannot  expect  that  this  House  can  be 
in  the  right  way  that  I  do  heartily  wish  it,  there- 
fore I  am  come  to  tell  you,  that  I  must  have  them 
wheresoever  I  find  them."  Then  he  again  looked 
round  the  House,  and  said  to  the  speaker,  now 
standing  below  the  chair,  *'  Are  any  of  those  per- 
sons in  the  House  ?  Do  you  see  any  of  them  ? 
Where  are  they  ?"  Lenthall  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  told  his  majesty,  that  he  had  neither  eyes 
to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  that  place,  but  as 
the  House  was  pleased  to  direct  him.  Then 
again  casting  his  eyes  round  about  the  House, 
Charles  said,  "  Well,  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are 
flown,  I  do  expect  f^om  you,  that  you  do  send 
them  to  me,  as  soon  as  they  return  hither.  But 
I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did 
intend  any  force,  but  shall  proceed  against  them 
in  a  legal  and  fair  way,  for  I  never  meant  any 
other.  And  now,  since  I  see  I  cannot  do  what  I 
came  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  formerly ; — that  whatsoever  I  have 
done  in  favour,  and  to  the  good  of  my  subjects,  I 
do  mean  to  maintain  it.     I  will  trouble  you  no 


more,  but  tell  you  I  do  expect,  as  soon  as  thej^ 
come  to  the  House,  you  will  send  them  to  me ; 
otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to  find  them." 
With  these  words  the  disappointed  king  rose, 
and  retired  amidst  loud  cries  of  "Privilege! 
Privilege !" — and  the  House  instantly  adjourned. 
**  This  action  of  the  king,"  says  Whitelock,  "  filled 
the  discourses  of  all  people;  and  it  was  much 
wondered  at  by  man^r  sober  men,  and  judged  ex- 
tremely to  his  prejudice,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
those  that  were  disaffected  to  him.  The  notorious 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  that  action  could  not  but  be  foreseen  by  any 
who  had  knowledge  of  parliament  affairs :  and  to 
advise  the  king  to  such  a  sudden  and  intemperate 
act,  so  justly  Cable  to  exception,  and  without  anv 
probability  of  service  to  himself,  was  held  very 
strange.* ....  None  could  make  a  satisfactory  apo- 
logy for  it,  and  the  king  himself  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged his  too  much  passion  in  it It  was 

believed  that  if  the  king  had  found  them  there, 
and  called  in  his  guards  to  have  seized  them,  the 
members  of  the  House  would  have  endeavoured 
the  defence  of  them,  which  might  have  proved  a 
very  unhappy  and  sad  business :  and  so  it  did, 
notwithstandmg  that  was  prevented ;  this  sudden 
action  being  the  first  visible  and  apparent  gromid 
of  all  our  following  miseries." 

In  the  mean  while  the  five  members  were  safe 
in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  where  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament  was  appointed  to  meet  durin? 
the  recess.  "  The  same  evening  his  majesty  sent 
James  Maxwell,  the  usher  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  require  Mr.  Rush- 
worth,  the  clerk-assistant,  whom  his  majesty  had 
observed  to  take  his  speech  in  [characters  at  the 
table  in  the  House,  to  come  to  his  majesty  ;  and, 
when  Maxwell  brought  him  to  the  king,  his  ma- 
jesty commanded  him  to  give  him  a  copy  of  his 
speech  in  the  House  :  Mr.  Rushworth  humblv 
besought  his  majesty  (hoping  for  an  excuse)  to 
call  to  mind  how  Mr.  Francis  Nevil,  a  Yorkshire 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  but  for  telling  his  majesty  what  words 
were  spoken  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Henry  Beilasis, 
son  to  the  Lord  Falconbridge :  to  which  his  majestv 
smartly  replied,  '  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what 
was  said  by  any  member  of  the  House,  but  what  I 
said  myself.'  Whereuiwn  he  readily  gave  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty's  command ;  and  in  his  ma- 
jesty's presence,  in  the  room  called  the  Jewel 
House,  he  transcribed  his  majesty's  speech  out  of 
his  characters,  his  majesty  staying  in  the  room  all 

*  Whitelock  addi,^"  Tbe  Ave  members  received  a  Moei  aoCic* 
from  a  ^reat  court  lady.lbeir  flriend,  who  overheard  some  diseuaise 
of  this  intended  actiou,  and  gave  timelv  notice  to  thoie  genthrm^n, 
whereby  they  got  oat  of  the  House  Jaet  befiare  the  king  came. ' 
Warwiek  says  that  "  Charlea's  going  to  the  Lower  House  wa«  be- 
trayed by  that  busy  staleswoman,  the  Conntess  of  Catlitle.  who  h^ 
now  changed  her  tfallaut  from  Strafford  to  Mr.  Pym,  ami  was  become 
such  a  she-saint  that  she  frequented  tlieir  semona  and  took  notes ; 
and  so  he  (the  kins)  lost  the  opportunity  of  seising  their  jpenoaC 
But  the  French  amiMSsador,  Montreuil,  says  that  be  was  the  first  to 
warn  the  members  of  their  danger.  It  appenrs.  however,  that  the 
warning  was  leully  given  by  Captain  Lnnsrish  i  and  we  know  frum 
Ruslm-urth,  who  was  in  thn  House  utthe  time,  that  the  Ave  memben 
did  nut  quit  thfir  seats  till  the  king  and  his  armed  followers  ««!« 
close  to  the  House. 
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the  while ;  and  then  and  there  presented  the  same 
jh)  the  king,  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
command  to  he  sent  speedily  to  the  press ;  and 
the  next  morning  it  came  forth  in  print."*    That 
night  the  city  was  a  gayer  place  than  the  court. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  the  Commons,  safe 
in  "that  mighty  heart,"  sent  Mr.  Fiennes  with  a 
message  to  the   Lords,  to  give  them  notice  of 
*'the  king's  coming  yesterday,"  and  to  repeat 
their  desires  that  their  lordships  would  join  with 
them  in  a  petition  for  a  guard  to  secure  them,  and 
also  to  let  them  know  that  they  were  sitting  at 
Guildhall,  and  had  appointed  the  committee  for 
the  pressing  Irish  affairs  to  meet  there.     The  Com- 
mons then  appointed  that  a  permanent  committee 
should  sit  at  Guildhall,  in  the  City  of  London, 
with  power  to  consider  and  resolve  of  all  things 
that  might  concern  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
city;  and  thereupon  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the 
11th  of  January,  at  one  in  the  afternoon.     In 
the  mean  time  Charles  had  sent  orders  to  stop  the 
sea-ports,  as  if  the  five  memhers  could  be  scared 
into  a  flight.  It  is  said  that  the  LordDigby  offered 
to  go  into  the  city  with  Colonel  Lunsford  and  his 
band,  and  there  seize  them  alive  or  dead,  and  that 
the  king  rejected  this  perilous  advice.     On  the 
morning,  after  a  night  of  painful  doubt  and  debate, 
Charles  set  off  to  the  city  in  person,  with  his  usual 
attendants,  but  without  any  reformadoa  or  bra- 
voes.      On  his  way  he  was  saluted  with   cries 
of  "  Privileges  of  parliament !  Privileges  of  par- 
liament !"  and  one  Henry  Walker,  an  ironmonger 
and    pamphlet- writer,  threw  into  his  majesty's 
coach  a  paper,  whereon  was  written,  "  To  your 
tents,  0  Israel."t      The   common  council  had 
assembled  at  Guildhall,  and  they  met  the  king  as 
he  went  up  to  that  building  almost  alone.     Con- 
cealing hu  ill-humour,  and  his  irritation  against 
the  citizens,  he  thus  addressed  them :  *'  Gentlemen, 
I  am  come  to  demand  such  persons  as  I  have 
already  accused  of  high  treason,  and  do  believe  are 
shrouded  in  the  city.     I  hope  no  good  man  will 
keep  them  from  me;  their  offences  are  treasons 
and  misdemeanors  of  a  high  nature.    I  desire  your 
loving  assistance  herein,  mat  they  may  be  brought 
to  a  legal  trial.    And  whereas  there  are  divers  sus- 
picions raised  that  I  am  a  favourer  of  the  popish 
religion,  I  do  profess  in  the  name  of  a  king,  that 
I  did,  and  ever  will,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  be  a  prosecutor  of  all  such  as  shall  any 
ways  oppose  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom, 
either  Papists  or  separatists ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
I  will  maintain  and  defend  that  true  Protestant 
religion  which  my  father  did  profess,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue in  it  during  life."}    This  conciliatory  speech 
produced  little  or  no  effect ;  Charles  did  not  get 
the  five  members,  but  he  got  a  very  good  dinner 
St  the  house  of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  after  dinner 
returned  to  Whitehall  without  interruption    or 
tumult. 


*  Rnthirorth. 

t  Hiuhvorth.   Tite  paaiplUelMr  wu 
pnaedM  agaiaat  «t  tlw  •mrobs. 
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conmiltcd,  and  afterwonU 


The  Ijords,  on  receiving  the  Commons'  mes- 
sage, had  also  adjourned  to  the  1 1th  of  January. 
The  permanent  committee,  which  sat  sometimes 
at  Guildhall,  sometimes  at  Grocers'  Hall,  pro- 
ceeded actively  in  drawing  up  a  declaration  touch- 
ing his  maje^'s  intrusive  visit  to  their  House ; 
and  this  occupied  them  till  the  9th  of  Jaimary, 
manv  witnesses    being  examined   to  prove    the 
woras,  actions,  and  gestures  of  that  array  of  men 
who  had  followed  his  majesty  and  stood  near  the 
door  of  the   House  of  Commons.     Papers  and 
records  were  also  sent  for.    It  was  reported  to 
them,  that  on  the  4th  of  January  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  had  permitted  one  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  two  barrels  of  powder,  and  match  and  shot 
proportionate,  to  go  out  of  the  Tower  to  White- 
hall ;  and  the  committee,  upon  examination,  found 
this  report  to  be  true.     The  common  comicil, 
who  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  committee,  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  king,  representing  the  great 
dangers,  fears,  and  distractions  of  the  city,  by 
reason  of  the  prevailing  progress  of  the  bloody 
rebels  in  Ireland ;  the  dangerous  putting  out  of 
persons  of  honour  and  trust  from  being  constable 
and  lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  the  fortifying  of 
Whitehall ;  the  wounding  of  imarmed  citizens  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  the  strange  visit  paid  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  majesty,  attended  with 
a  great  multitude  of  armed  men ;  and  the  effect 
these  fears  produced  upon  the  trade  of  the  city 
and  kingdom,  &c. ;  and  in  the  end,  the  petitioners 
prayed  his  sacred  majesty  to  put  the  Tower  into 
the  hands  of  persons  of  trust ;  to  remove  from  about 
Whitehall  and  Westminster  all  doubtful  and  un- 
known persons ;  to  appoint  a  known  and  approved 
guard  for  his  own  safety,  and  for  the  safety  of  par^ 
liament;  to  give  up  his  intention  of  arresting  the 
Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members,  and  not 
to  proceed  against  them  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  privileges  of  parliament.     Charles,  in  his 
answer  to  this  petition,  justified  his  late  proceed- 
ings, and  declared  that,  as  for  the  accused  gentle- 
men, he  ever  intended  to  proceed  against  them 
with  all  justice  and  favour,  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  realm.     At  the  same  time  he 
published  a  proclamation,  charging  the  Lord  Kim- 
t)olton  and  the  five  members  with  high  treason, 
and  commanding  the  magistrates  to  apprehend 
them,  and  carry  them  to  the  Tower.     Forthwith 
many  mariners  and  seamen  went  to  the  committee 
with  a  petition  signed  by  a  thousand  hands,  tender- 
ing their  services  and  offering  to  escort  the  com- 
mittee by  water  to  Westminster  on  the  appointed 
day.     The  committee  accepted  their  offer,  and 
ordered  them  to  provide  such  artillery  as  was  ne- 
cessary, and  to  take  care  that  all  great  guns  and 
muskets  in  their  vessels  should  be  cleared  before- 
hand, to  the  end  that  there  might  be  no  shooting 
that  day^  except  in  case  of  great  neceuUy,  When 
the  sailors  were  gone,  the  London  apprentices 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  committee,  and 
offered  their  services  as  guards  for  the  journey 
from  the  city  back  to  Westminster,     i^erjcant 
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Wild  gave  the  apprenticeB  thanks  for  their  affec- 
tion and  willingness  to  serve  the  parliament,  but 
told  them  that  they  were  already  provided  with  a 
sufficient  guard.  At  this  critical  moment  a  ship 
from  Berwick,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  arrived 
off  the  Tower.  The  committee  instantly  com- 
manded her  to  fall  down  the  river  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Tower  guns,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
the  captain  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  sailors  and 
others,  if  any  one  should  offer  to  take  arms  or 
ammunition  out  of  her.  On  Saturday  there  was  a 
rumour  that  the  king  intended  paying  the  com- 
mittee a  visit  in  person.  Thereupon  Aey  ordered 
the  captains  of  the  city  train-bands  that  now 
attended  them  as  a  guard,  to  take  especial  care 
that  his  majesty  and  the  nobility  should  have  way 
made  for  them  to  come  in,  and  all  duty  and  respect 
shown  to  them.  But  the  captains  were  also 
ordered  not  to  suffer  any  other  sorts  of  persons  to 
come  in.  On  the  Monday  following  the  committee 
declared  that  the  proclamation  of  treason  was  a 
great  scandal  to  his  majesty  and  his  government, — 
a  seditious  act,  manifestly  tending  to  the  subversion 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  injury  and 
dishonour  of  the  accused  members,  against  whom 
there  was  no  legal  charge  or  accusation  whatever. 
And  they  further  added,  **  that  the  privileges  of 
parliament  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  so  violated 
and  broken,  cannot  be  fully  and  sufficiently  vindi- 
cated, unless  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  discover  the  names  of  those  persons  who  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  the  sealing  of  the  chambers 
and  studies  of  the  said  members,  to  send  a  serjeant- 
at-arms  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  demand  the 
said  members,  to  issue  several  warrants  under  his 
majesty's  own  hand  to  apprehend  the  said  mem- 
bers, his  majesty's  coming  thither  in  his  own  royal 
person,  the  publishing  of  the  said  articles  and 
printed  papers  in  the  frame  of  a  proclamation, 
against  the  said  members  (in  such  manner  as  is 
before  declared) ;  to  the  end  such  persons  may  re- 
ceive condign  punishment."* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Charles, 
with  the  queen,  his  children,  and  the  whole  court, 
left  Whitehall  and  went  to  Hampton  Court.  He 
never  entered  London  again  until  he  came  as  a 
helpless  prisoner,  whose  destinies  were  in  the  iron 
hand  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  morrow  after- 
noon the  committee,  together  with  the  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  the  five  accused  members,  took  water 
at  the  Three  Cranes,  attended  by  thirty  or  forty 
long  boats,  with  guns  and  flags,  and  by  a  vast 
number  of  citizens  and  seamen  in  other  boats  and 
barges ;  and  thus  they  proceeded  triumphantly  to 
their  old  port  at  Westminster,  some  of  the  train- 
bands marching  at  the  same  time  by  land,  to  be  a 
guard  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  next 
day  they  received  a  very  humble  message  from 
Hampton  Court:  "  His  majesty,  taking  notice 
that  some  conceive  it  disputable  whether  his  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Hollis, 
Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden, 
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and  Mr.  Strode,  be  legal  and  agreeable  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  and  being  very  desirous  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all  men  in  all  matters  that 
may  seem  to  have  relation  to  privilege,  is  pleased 
to  waive  his  former  proceedings ;  and  all  doubts 
by  this  means  being  settled,  when  the  minds  of 
men  are  composed,  his  majesty  will  proceed  there- 
upon in  an  unquestionable  way,  and  assures  his 
parliament  that  upon  all  occasions  he  will  be  as 
careful  of  their-  privileges  as  of  his  life  or  his 
crown."  On  the  same  day,  **  divers  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Bucks,  to 
the  number  of  about 'four  thousand,  as  they  were 
computed,  came  to  London,  riding  every  one, with 
a  printed  copy  of  the  protestation  lately  taken  in 
his  hat."*  These  countrymen  of  Hampden  pre- 
sented a  petition,  not  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  to  the  House  of  Peers,  praying  them  to  co- 
operate with  the  Lower  House  in  perfecting  the 
great  work  of  reformation,  in  bringing  to  exem- 
plary punishment  wicked  counsellors,  evil  plotters 
and  delinquents,  in  relieving  Ireland,  in  fortifying 
the  privileges  of  parliament  against  all  future 
attempts,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  these  Bucking- 
hamshire petitioners,  who  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses,  acquainted  the  Commons  that  they 
had  another  petition  which  they  wished  to  present 
to  his  majesty  on  behalf  of  their  loyal  countryman, 
neighbour,  and  member,  Mr.  John  Hampden,  in 
whom  they  had  ever  found  good  cause  to  confide. 
They  asked  the  Commons  which  would  be  the  best 
way  of  delivering  this  petition ;  and  the  Commons 
selected  six  or  eight  of  their  members  to  wait  upon 
his  majesty  with  it.  These  members  accordingly 
went  to  Hampton  Court;  but  Charles  was  not 
there,  having  gone  on  to  Windsor  Castle.  The 
members  followed  him  to  Windsor,  and  presented 
the  paper,  which  told  him  that  the  malice  which 
Hampden's  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service  and  the 
service  of  the  state  had  excited  in  the  enemies  of 
king,  church,  and  commonwealth,  had  occasioned 
this  foul  accusation  of  their  friend.  Charles  instantly 
repeated  his  determination  of  waiving  the  accusa- 
tion. And  yet  this  was  not  done  very  clearly 
or  very  graciously.  On  the  following  day  he 
sent  another  message  to  the  two  Houses,  assuring 
them  that  he  had  never  the  least  intention  of  vio- 
lating the  least  privilege  of  parliament,  &c.  But 
notwithstanding  these  assurances,  the  House  of 
Commons  proceeded  against  Herbert,  the  attorney- 
general,  who  had  presented  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members. 
At  their  instigation  Herbert  was  examined  before 
the  Lords,  where  he  pleaded  in  excuse  the  duty  of 
obedience  which  he  owed  to  his  master,  and  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance  of  the  grounds  of  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  On  the  morrow,  the  1 5th  of  Januan', 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Commons  that  Herbert  had 
violated  the  privileges  of  parliament  in  preferring 
the  articles  of  accusation;  and  that  a  charge 
should  be  sent  up  to  the  Lords  against  hini,  to 
have  satisfaction  for  this  great  scandal  and  injury, 
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unless  he  coald  prove  the  said  articles  ivithin  six 
days.  The  charge  was  a  regular  impeachment 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Herhert  put 
in  an  answer,  solemnly  averring  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  contriving  the  articles  against  the  mem- 
bers ;  that  he  was  so  far  from  any  malice,  false- 
hood, or  scandal  in  the  advising  and  contriving  of 
the  same,  or  any  of  them,  that  he  never  knew  or 
heard  of  them  until  he  received  them  from  his 
majesty's  hands  ready  ingrossed  on  paper.  He 
referred  to  a  letter  written  hy  the  lang  to  Lord 
Littleton,  wherein  his  majesty  took  the  whole  of 
the  unfortunate  transaction  upon  himself.  But 
these  excuses  were  not  admitted,  and,  afler  many 
months,  the  House  of  Lords  declared — *'  1.  That 
Sir  Edward  Herhert,  his  majesty's  attorney-gene- 
ral, is,  by  sentence  of  this  House,  disabled,  and 
made  incapable  of  being  a  member,  assistant,  or 
pleader,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  of  all 
offices  saving  that  of  attorney-general,  which  he 
now  holds.  2.  That  Mr.  Attorney-General  shall 
be  forthwith  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet 
during  the  pleasure  of  this  House."* 

On  the  12th  of  January,  the  day  after  Charles's 
departure  from  Whitehall,  information  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Lord  Digby 
and  Colonel  Lunsford,  with  other  disbanded 
officers  and  reformados,  were  gathering  some 
troops  of  horse  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  ap- 
pearing in  arms  there  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and, 
moreover,  that  there  were  two  cart-loads  of  ammu- 
nition going  to  them.  The  alarm  was  the  greater, 
because  the  magazine  of  arms  for  that  part  of 
Surrey  was  at  Kingston.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons ordered  the  sherifb  and  justices  of  peace  to 
suppress  the  gathering  with  the  train-bands,  and 
secure  the  magazine.  The  like  orders  were  soon 
Bent  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  nearly 
everywhere  they  were  readily  obeyed.  Lord  Digby 
escaped  and  fled  beyond  sea;  Colonel  Lunsford 
was  taken  and  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower.  The 
parliament  sent  for  Sir  John  Byron,  the  new 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  question  him  concern- 
ing his  sending  arms  to  Whitehall ;  but  he  refused 
to  attend,  telling  the  messenger  that  he  had  an 
order  from  the  king  not  to  stir  out  of  the  Tower, 
uid  giving  him  a  copy  of  a  royal  warrant,  which 
wu  to  that  purpose.  He  was  then  sent  for  again, 
and  ordered  to  come  at  his  peril.  Byron  now 
Attended,  gave  an  account  to  the  Lords  of  what 
vms  and  ammunition  he  had  sent,  and  afterwards 
he  gave  the  same  account  to  the  Commons — 
^t  kneeling  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  for  his 
contempt  in  not  attending  to  the  first  summons ; 
and  so  he  was  dismissed.  On  the  same  day  (the 
12th  of  January)  the  lord  steward  reported  to  the 
Lords  that  his  majesty  would  command  the  lord 
"oayor  to  appoint  two  hundred  men  out  of  the 
train-hands  of  the  city  to  wait  on  the  two  Houses, 
^nder  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  his 
chamberlain.  The  House  of  Commons,  without 
regarding  this  message,  called  up  two  companies 
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of  the  train-bands  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Serjeant- 
Major  Skippon.  They  also  ordered,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  Lords,  that  the  Earl  of  Newport, 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  should  not  suffer  any  arms  or  ammunition 
to  be  removed  without  their  express  orders ;  and 
that,  for  the  better  safeguard  of  the  Tower,  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  should  appoint 
a  sufficient  guard  to  watch  that  fortress  both  by 
land  and  water.  Their  minds,  indeed,  were  now 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  thoughts  of  arsenals, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  Mr.  Bagshaw  of  Wind- 
sor informed  the  Commons  that  he  had  seen  seve- 
ral troops  of  horse  gathering  in  that  town,  where 
the  court  still  was,  and  that  there  had  gone  in 
there  a  waggon  loaded  with  anununition.  Serjeant* 
Major  Skippon  was  hereupon  ordered  to  send  out 
troops  of  horsemen  as  scouts  from  time  to  time,  to 
give  intelligence  if  any  force  should  approach  the 
city ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  boats  and 
small  vessels  were  sent  up  the  river  beyond  King* 
ston  for  the  like  service.  Information  was  given 
that  some  ships  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  for  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  were  about  to 
sail  from  Dunkirk :  both  Houses  represented  this 
dangerous  circumstance  to  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
who  undertook  that  the  Dutch  ships  that  were 
lying  before  Dunkirk  should  intercept  any  vessel 
BO  laden.  An  order  was  sent  from  both  Houses 
to  Colonel  Goring,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  requiring  him  not  to  deliver  up  that 
town,  nor  receive  any  forces  into  it,  without  their 
authority.  The  Commons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Lords,  informing  them  that  there  was  at  Hull  a 
magazine  of  arms  of  the  king's  for  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  with  ammunition  in  proportion ;  that 
the  country  adjacent  was  full  of  papists  and  ill* 
affected  persons ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  desired 
their  loraships'  concurrence  in  an  order  that  some 
of  the  train-bands  of  Yorkshire  should  be  put 
into  the  town  of  Hull,  under  the  command  of  the 
trusty  Sir  John  Hotham.  Their  lordships  con- 
sented, and,  that  their  order  might  make  the 
greater  speed  down  to  Hull,  the  Commons  re- 
quested Mr,  John  Hotham,'  a  member  of  their 
House,  and  son  to  Sir  John,  to  go  immediately 
with  it.  This  service  was  not  without  dan* 
ger;  but  young  Hotham  stood  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  exclaimed,  *'  Mr.  Speaker!  fall  back,  fall 
edge,  I  will  go  down  and  perform  your  com- 
mands." A  committee  was  then  appointed  to 
attend  especially  to  the  best  means  of  putting  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  members 
of  this  committee  were  Mr.  Pierpoint,  Sir  Richard 
Carr,  Mr.  HoUis,  Mr.  Glynn,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  Solicitor-General  St.  John.  The 
Iiords,  however,  refused  to  join  with  the  Commons 
in  the  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Sir 
John  Byron  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower. 

A  few  days  after  his  majesty's  departure  from 
WhitehaU,  the  Earl  of  Essex  acquainted  the  Lords 
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that  the  king  had  laid  his  commands  upon  him  as 
lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  upon  the 
Earl  of  Holland  as  groom  of  the  stole,  to  attend  his 
majesty  at  Hampton  Court;  but  the  House  would 
not  dispense  with  their  absence  at  a  moment  when 
so  many  great  and  urgent  affairs  were  depending ; 
and  thereupon  Essex  and  Holland  excused  them- 
selves to  his  majesty  as  well  as  they  could,  telling 
him  that,  in  obedience  to  his  own  writ,  they  were 
obliged  to  assist  in  parliament,  and  that  their 
attendance  there  would  be  truer  service  to  his  Ma- 
jesty than  any  they  could  do  him  at  court  Charles, 
some  weeks  after,  sent  a  messenger  to  demand  the 
staff  of  the  one,  and  the  key  of  the  other,  which 
the  two  lords  resigned  accordingly. 

It  was  now  apparent  to  most  men  that  the  king* 
dom  was  about  to  blaze  with  the  long-conceiv^ 
flame  of  civil  war.*  The  Scottish  commissioners, 
raised  into  vast  importance  by  their  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  chose  this  moment  to  offer 
their  mediation  between  the  king  and  his  English 
parliament.  On  the  15th  of  January  they  pre- 
sented a  paper  of  humble  desires  to  Charles,  tell- 
ing him  that  the  disturbance  of  England  must 
needs  disquiet  and  distemper  the  peace  of  Scot- 
land,— that  the  two  countries  were  mutually  bound 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  liberty  of  one  another, — 
that  they  (the  commissioners)  conceived  that  the 
present  distractions  were  maintained  by  the  wicked 
plots  and  practices  of  papists,  prelates,  and  their 
adherents,  whose  aim  was  to  prevent  all  further 
reformation,  and  to  subvert  the  puritv  and  truth 
of  religion,  for  which  end  they  had  constantly 
laboured  to  stir  up  divisions,  by  their  questioning 
the  authority  of  parliaments,  the  liberties  of  the 
suligect,  &c.  **And  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the 
trust  imposed  in  us,"  said  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, ^  and  to  testify  our  brotherly  affection  to 
this  kingdom,  we  do  make  offer  of  our  humble 
endeavours  for  composing  of  these  differences; 
and  to  that  purpose  do  beseech  your  majesty,  in 
these  extremities,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sound 
and  faithful  advice  qf  the  honourable  houses  of 
parliament ;  and  to  repose  thereupon  as  the  only 
assin^  and  happy  means  to  establish  the  prospe- 
rity and  quiet  of  this  kingdom ; and  we  are 

confident  that,  if  your  majesty  shall  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  in  good  part,  and  give  ear  to  these 
our  humble  and  faithful  desires,  that  the  success 
of  your  majesty's  affairs,  howsoever  perplexed, 
shall  be  happv  to  your  majesty  and  joyful  to  all 
your  people.'^t  On  the  same  day  the  Scottish 
commissioners  sent  a  paper  to  the  parliament, 
offering  their  mediation  with  the  king,  and  thank- 
ing them  for  their  assistance  lately  given  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  settling  the  troubles  there. 
They  declared  that  next  to  the  providence  of  God, 
and  his  majesty's  justice  and  goodness,  Uiey  were 
most  beholden  to  the  mediation  and  brotherly 
kindness  of  the  English  parliament.  They  told 
them  that  they  had  **  taken  the  boldness  "  to  send 
their  humble  and  faithful  advice  to  the  king,  and 
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that  they  hoped  the  two  honourable  houscB  mxU. 
**  think  timeously"  of  the  fairest  and  fittest  wtyi 
for  composing  all  present  differences.  Oo  the  19th 
of  January,  Charles,  in  a  letter  from  Windsor,  let 
the  Scottish  oommissioners  know  that  he  had  ex- 
pected, before  they  should  have  intermeddled, 
that  they  would  have  acquainted  him  with  tbdr 
resolution  in  private ;  and  that  he  trusted  thit, 
for  the  time  comii^,  they  would  no  way  engige 
themselves  in  these  privaie  differences^  without 
first  communicating  their  intentions  to  him  in 
private.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark, 
now  secretary  for  Scotland,  to  whom  he  bitterly 
complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  oommiA- 
sioners  in  meddling  and  offering  to  mediate  betwixt 
him  and  his  English  parliament.  The  letter  wu 
sent  down  by  his  confidential  servant  Mungo 
Murray,  who  waa  to  tell  Lanark  some  things 
which  nis  majesty  did  not  think  fit  to  write.  The 
House  of  C<mimonB,  of  course,  received  the  ofe 
of  mediation  in  a  very  different  manner.  On  the 
day  after  it  waa  presented  they  ordered  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton  to  return  thanks  to  the  Scottish  cominii- 
sioners,  assuring  them  that  what  they  hsd  ddoe 
was  very  accepteble  to  the  House,  who  would  eon- 
tinue  their  care  to  remove  the  present  distractions, 
as  also  to  confirm  and  preserve  the  union  between 
the  two  nations.  A  few  days  after  this  the  com- 
missioners  concluded  an  anrai^ement  for  the  send- 
ing of  2500  men  of  the  Scotch  army  into  Ireland, 
to  make  head  against  the  rebellion,  which  now 
threatened  the  entire  loss  of  that  country. 

The  Lords  joined  the  Commons  in  petitioning 
the  king  to  proceed^with  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  five  membm.  Charles  sgiin 
offered  a  free  pardon.  With  this  the  two  Houses 
would  not  rest  satisfied;  and  they  both  demanded 
justice  against  the  informers  on  whose  testimony 
his  majesty  had  acted.  On  the  20th  of  Janoary 
the  king,  by  message,  desired  the  parliament  to 
digest  and  condense  into  one  body  all  the  griev- 
ances |of  the  kingdom,  pranising  his' favouiable 
assent  to  those  means  which  should  be  found  most 
effectual  for  redress ;  but  the  Commons  scarcely 
heeded  this  message,  knowing  at  the  moment  that 
Charles  had  already  sent  Lord  Digby  abroad  in 
search  of  foreign  assistance.*  Charles's  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  rebels  also  excited  their 
discontent  and  vehement  suspicions.  ^  It  was 
then  also  generally  talked,  and  much  complained 
of  among  the  well-affected  people,  that  the  king 
had  been  so  backward  in  proclaiming  those  bar- 
barous Irish  rebels ;  and  not  only  talked  among 
the  people,  but  alleged  by  the  parliament  ittdf 
(in  their  own  declaration  afterwards,  when  the 
breach  between  king  and  parliament  grew  greater) 
as  a  sign  that  those  inhuman  rebds  had  been 
countenanced  by  the  court  of  England,  in  that  the 

*  Admlna  PaBBlBgtoniru eumined  bT  the  ComvoDi  aboat  Om 
fliirhl  of  Urd  Digby  i  and  the  admiral  deeUrod  that  his  loidjhip  lu<l 
produced  to  him  hU  majesty*a  wamat,  dated  the  I3lli  of  J>B«rrt  "^ 
WlndMr,  eigaed  with  hU  majeetv'*  own  hand,  and  commaDdim;  bm 
(ihe  admiral)  to  carry  the  Lord  Digby  to  may  place  beyond  ««. 
eittier  la  Kranee  or  llullaad. 
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proclamation  whereby  they  were  declared  traitors 
was  80  long  withheld  as  to  the  Ist  of  January, 
though  the  rebellion  broke  forth  in  October  before, 
and  Uien  no  more  than  forty  copies  were  appointed 
to  be  printed,  with  a  special  command  ^m  hia 
majesty  not  to  exceed  that  number,  and  that  none 
of  them  should  be  published  till  the  king's  plea- 
sure were  further  signified,  as  by  the  warrant  ap- 
pears (a  true  copy  whereof  was  printed),  so  that  a 
few  only  could  tsdce  notice  of  it.     And  this  (say 
they)  was  made  more  observable  by  the  late  con- 
trary proceedings  against  the  Scots,  who  were  in  a 
very  quick  and  sharp  manner  proclaimed,  and 
those  proclamations  forthwith  dispersed  with  as 
much  diligence  as  might  be  through  all  the  king- 
dom, and  ordered  to  be  read  in  every  church,  ac- 
companied with  public  prayers  and  execrations."* 
The  Irish  insurgents,  or  rebels,  had  styled  them- 
selves the  queen's  army,  and  professed  that  the 
cause  of  their  rising  was  to  maintain  the  king's 
prerogative  and  the  queen's  religion  against  the 
pTuitan  parliament  of  England.    There  was  also 
observed,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  a  backwardness 
to  send  over  assistance  to  the  Protestant  party  in 
Ireland,  who  were  as  much  puritans  aa  his  English 
sabjects,  and  a  forwarduess  to  expedite  men  who 
were  notorioua  for  their  attachment  to  the  old 
Roman  church.    Some  of  the  incidents  that  came 
to  light  are  not  of  the  greatest  importance,*  but 
every  indication  of  a  leaning  to  the  insurgents  now 
excited  suspicion   in  the  minds  of  the  English 
people.    When  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  new 
lord-lieutenant,  waited  upon  his  majesty  to  receive 
his  instructions,  he  was  for  a  long  time  put  off  with 
excuses.    The  ships  directed  to  lie  upon  the  coast 
of  Ireland  to  annoy  the  insurgents,  and  prevent  the 
introduction  of  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  as- 
sistance from  foreign  parts,  were  called  off,  and 
powder  and  arms  were  actually  thrown  in  during 
their  absence,  and  it  was  afterwards  shown  that 
Charles  himself  had  withdrawn  the  ships.     Great 
numbers  of  papists,  both  English  and  Irish,  some 
of  whom  had  served  the  king  in  his  unlucky  cam- 
paigns against  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  went  out 
of  England  immediately  before  or  shortly  after  the 
insunection,  and  join^    their  co-religionists  in 
arms;  others  remaining  in  England  prepared,  or 
were  said  to  be  preparing,  arms,  ammunition, 
money,  com,  and  other  victuals  for  the  assistance 
and  encouragement  of  the  Irish.    On  the  29th  of 
January  the  Lords  and  Commons  issued  strict 
orders  to  the  sherifiiB,  justices  of  peace,  &c.,  to  stay 
and  prevent  these  perilous  enterprises.     At  the 
same  time  the  Commons  plainly  asserted  that 
Charles  had  granted  licenses  to  papists  of  this 
class  to  pass  over  to  Ireland,  in  domg  which  they 
only  echoed  the  opinion  expressed  in    petitions 
from  the  City  of  London,  from  the  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, ministers,  and  others  of  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Hertfordshire,  &c.     The  Commons  had 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  city  for  a  loan 
of  100,000/.  for  the  service  in  Ireland;  and  the 
•  Mar- 


citizens,  after  reminding  them  that  they  had  not 
yet  been  paid  for  money  already  lent,  complained 
Ditterly  that  the  brotherly  offers  of  Scotland  to  send 
troops  into  Ireland  had  been  shamefully  rejected, 
or  ^e  acceptance  of  them  deferred,  while  their 
brethren  were  yet  daily  massacred  there;  that 
commissions  to  proper  officers  were  slowly  issued ; 
that  the  money  already  sent  thither  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  maintaining  forces  which  were  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  of  little  use;  that  the  malignant 
faction  of  papists  here  were  encouraged,  and  the 
Irish  rebels  so  much  emboldened  as  to  boast  that 
they  would  first  extirpate  the  British  nation  there, 
and  then  make  England  the  seat  of  war ;  that  the 
not  disarming  of  papists  in  England,  after  so  many 
discoveries  of  their  treacheries  and  bloody  designs 
agunst  narliament — that  the  great  decay  of  fortifi- 
cations, block-houses,  and  other  sea-forta — ^the  not 
placing  all  of  them  in  the  bauds  of  men  in  whom 
the  parliament  might  confide — ^the  not  removing 
the  present  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  mainte- 
nance of  whom  in  his  command  had  caused  mer- 
chanta  to  desist  from  bringing  money  to  the  Mint, 
'  -—all  tended  to  overthrow  trade  more  and  more,  and 
to  make  money  scaree  in  the  city  and  kingdom ; 
that  the  king's  ships,  which  ought  to  be  a  wall  of 
defence  to  the  kingdom,  were  not  employed  aa 
they  ought  to  be,  but  used  for  the  conveying  away 
of  delinquents,  who  durst  not  abide  the  test  of  the 
parliament;  that  the  not  questioning  those  many 
thousands  of  unknown  persons  who  were  collected 
and  sheltered  in  Covent-Garden  and  thereabouts, 
without  any  lawful  calling,  and  probably  with  a 
design  of  lying  in  readiness  for  some  desperate 
attempt,  was  a  thing  that  might  endanger  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  his  majesty,  the  parliament, 
and  city ;  that  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  the  not  vindicating  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  the  not  suppressing  of 
protections,  the  not  punishing  of  delinquents,  and 
the  not  executing  of  cUl  priests  and  Jesuits  legally 
condemned^  while  others,  contrary  to  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  had  been  illegally  charged  with 
treason,  did  most  exceedingly  fill  the  minds  of 
men  with  fears  and  discouragements,  and  so  dis- 
able them  from  lending  that  cheerful  assistance 
which  they  were  well  inclined  to.  The  citizens  of 
London,  and  the  petitioners  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
&c.,  humbly  conceived  that  the  great  evils  under 
which  they  laboured  and  languished  had  sprung 
from  the  employing  of  ill-affected  persons  in  places 
of  trust  and  honour,  and  near  to  his  majesty's 
person,  and  were  still  continued  by  means  of  the 
votes  of  bishops  and  popish  lords  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  And  they  begged  leave  to  protest 
before  God  and  the  high  court  of  parliament,  that 
if  any  further  miseries  befell  their  brethren  in  Ire- 
land, or  any  mischief  broke  in  upon  England,  it 
ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  such  aa  endeavoured 
to  hinder  the  effectual  and  speedy  cure  of  these 
state  evils. 

Upon  these  remarkable  petitions  the  Commons 
desired  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and  ap- 
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jpointed  Pym  to  manage  it  The  Lower  Houie 
had  been  for  some  time  apprehensive  of  a  falling 
off  on  the  part  of  the  Upper  House*  Pym  now 
flatly  told  dieir  lordships  that  they  must  either 
join  the  Commons  in  the  cure  of  this  epidemical 
disease,  whereof  the  commonwealth  lay  gasping, 
or  be  content  to  see  the  Commons  do  without 
them.  '*  I  am  now,"  said  Pym,  "  come  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  I  have  nothing  to  propound  to  your 
lordships  by  way  of  request  or  desire  from  the 
House  of  Commons;  I  doubt  not  but  that  your 
judgments  will  tell  you  what  is  to  be  done ;  your 
consciences,  your  honours,  your  interests,  will  call 
upon  you  for  the  doing  of  it ;  the  Commons  will 
be  glad  to  have  your  help  and  omcurrence  in 
saving  of  the  kingdom,  but,  if  they  should  fail  of 
it,  it  shall  not  discourage  them  of  doing  their 
duty.  And  whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved 
(as,  through  God's  blessing,  I  hope  it  will  be), 
tiiey  shall  be  sorry  that  the  story  of  this  present 
parliament  should  tell  posterity  that,  in  so  great  a 
danger  and  extremity,  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  enforced  to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and 
that  the  House  of  Peers  should  have  no  part  in 
the  honour  of  the  preservation  of  it,  you  having 
so  great  an  interest  in  the  good  success  of  those 
endeavours,  in  respect  of  your  great  estates  and 
high  degrees  of  nobility.  My  lords,  consider  what 
the  present  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  common- 
wealth require,  what  the  Commons  have  reason  to 
expect,  to  what  endeavours  and  counsels  the  con- 
current desires  of  all  the  people  do  invite  you:  so 
that,  applying  yourselves  to  the  preservation  of 
the  king  and  kingdom,  I  may  be  hold  to  assure 
you,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England, 
that  you  shall  be  bravely  seconded."*  The 
House  of  Commons  forthwith  ordered  that  the 
Speaker,  in  the  name  of  all,  should  give  thanks  to 
Mr.  Pym  for  his  able  performance  of  the  service 
in  which  he  had  been  employed ;  and  they  further 
desired  that  Mr.  Pym  would  deliver  in  writing  to 
the  House  the  speech  he  had  made  at  this  confer- 
ence, in  order  that  it  might  be  printed. 

A  few  days  after  Charles  sent  a  message  to  the 
Commons,  telling  them  that  he  had  taken  notice  o{ 
a  speech  pretending  in  the  title  to  have  been  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Pym,  and  printed  by  order  of  their 
House,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that,  smce  the 
stopping  of  the  ports,  many  of  the  chief  command- 
ers now  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  rebels  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  by  his  majesty's  immediate  war- 
rant Charles  said  that,  having  been  very  certain 
of  having  used  extreme  caution  in  the  granting  of 
passports  for  Ireland,  he  conceived  either  that  this 
printed  speech  had  not  been  so  delivered,  or  that 
the  House  had  received  some  misinformation ;  that 
he  wished  to  know  from  them  the  truth,  and 
called  upon  them  to  review  their  information,  that 
either  it  might  be  found  to  have  been  false  and 
injurious  both  to  the  House  and  to  his  majesty,  or 
that  he  might  know  by  what  means  and  by  whose 
fault  his  authority  had  been  so  highly  abused  as 

*  Rttsliwortb. 


to  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  assistance  of  that 
rebellion  which  he  so  much  detested  and  abhomd. 
The  Commons  instantly  replied  that  they  acknow- 
ledged that  the  said  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Pym,  and  printed  by  their  order ;  that  its  contents 
were  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  which 
had  received  advertisements  concerning  several 
Irish  papists  and  others  who  had  obtained  hia 
majesty's  immediate  warrant  for  their  passing  into 
Ireland  since  the  orders  issued  by  both  houaes  of 
parliament,  and  that  they  had  been  informed  those 
men  had  since  joined  the  rebels  and  become  com- 
manders amongst  them.  The  Commons  added, 
that  others  had  been  stayed,  and  were  yet  in  safe 
custody,  particularly  the  Lord  Delvin  and  some 
other  persons  in  his  company,  including,  as  was 
thought,  a  priest ;  one  Colonel  Butler,  brother  to 
the  Lord  Minyard,  now  in  rebellion ;  Sir  George 
Hamilton,  a  known  papist,  like  the  rest ;  and  a 
son  of  Jjord  Nettersfield,  whose  father  and  brother 
were  both  in  rebelUon.  ''  We,  your  most  faithful 
subjects,"  said  the  Commons,  *^  are  very  aorry 
that  the  extreme  caution  which  your  majesty  hath 
used  hath  been  so  ill  seconded  by  the  dihgence 
and  faithfulness  of  your  ministers,  and  that  your 
royal  authority  should  be  so  highly  abused,  al- 
though, as  it  was  expressed  in  that  speech  by  Mr. 
Pym,  we  believe  it  was  by  the  procurement  of 
some  evil  instruments  too  near  your  royal  person, 
without  your  majesty's  knowledge  and  intention." 
And,  in  the  end,  the  Commons  called  upon  Charlea 
to  vindicate  his  honour  for  the  time  past,  and 
secure  his  kingdom  from  like  mischief  for  the 
time  to  come.  Charles  replied,  that  no  such  per- 
sons as  those  complained  of  had  passed  into  Ire- 
land with  his  warrant  or  privity ;  that  there  were 
not  grounds  enough  for  such  a  direct  and  positive 
affirmation  on  their  parts;  that  Pym's  speech,  in 
respect  of  the  place  and  person,  and  its  being  now 
acluiowledged  to  be  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the 
House,  might  injure  his  majesty  in  the  affections 
of  many  of  his  good  subjects,  considering  the 
many  scandalous  pamphlets  imputing  to  him  iu 
like  manner  an  indifference  in  regard  to  that  re- 
bellion, so  horrid  and  odious  to  all  Chriatiana. 
He  called  upon  them  to  name  the  persona  who, 
by  his  license,  had  passed  into  Ireland  to  join  the 
rebels ;  be  asked  them  again  to  re-examine  their 
evidence ;  and,  as  he  was  confident  they  could  never 
prove  what  they  had  asserted,  ihe  trusted  they 
would  publish  such  a  declaration  as  might  dis- 
cover their  mistake  and  exculpate  his  majeatv, 
who,  from  his  soul,  was  resolved  to  discharge  his 
duty  for  the  relief  of  his  poor  Protestant  subjects 
in  Ireland.  It  was  true,  he  said,  he  had  given  his 
warrants  to  Colonel  Butler  and  the  json  of  Lord 
Nettersfield ;  but  this  was  when  he  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  long,  as  he  thought,  before  the  order  of 
the  parliament  for  closing  the  ports.  fi"^^''»jjj 
said,  was  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  a  good 
Protestant ;  and,  to  his  majesty's  knowledge,  there 
was  no  suspicion  attached  to  the  son  of  L^d  Net- 
tersfield.   As  for  the  others,  he  said  it  might  be 
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they  bad  obtained  wamrnta  from  him  aincc  the 
order  of  tbe  two  Houses ;  but  be  assured  tbe  par- 
liamentl  that  be  had  no  intimation  of  any  such 
order  till  their  arrest  of  Sir  George  Hamilton,  tbe 
lart  be  had  licensed  to  pass  into  Ireland.     He  had 
examined  his  own  memory,  and  tbe  notes  of  his 
secretaries,  to  find  what  other  warrants  bad  been 
granted,  but  could  find  none  for  Irish,  except  to 
the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  and  two  of  his  servants, 
and  to  one  Walter  Tyrrell,  a  poor  man,  none  of 
whom,  be  was  assured,  were  with  the  rebels.     It 
might  be  that  the  persons  named  by  the  Commons 
were  papists ;  but  the  local  government  of  Ireland, 
whose  letters  were  not  disapproved  by  the  parlia- 
ment here,  had  thought  fit  to  arm  several  Catholic 
noblemen  of  the  pale,  who  had  made  professions 
of  their  loyalty,  and  therefore  be  could  not  ima- 
gine it  unsafe  to  give  licenses  to  some  few,  who, 
though  papists,  professed  due  allegiance.     The 
Commons  rejoined  that  it  was  notorious,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  that  many  priests,  Jesuits, 
and  popish  commanders  had  pas^d  over  to  the 
latter  country  ;  that  Colonel  Butler,  who  had  been 
opportunely  stayed,  was  expected  and  much  desired 
by  the  rebels,  who  for  a  long  time  kept  a  regiment 
to  be  commanded  by  him;   that  the  colonel's 
brother  was  general  of  the  rebels  in  Munster ;  that 
tbe  colonel's  friend  and  travelling  companion,  one 
Captain  Sutton,  had  actually  got  over  to  Ireland, 
and  obtained  the  place  of  a  colonel  among  the 
rebels ;  that  all  the  sons  of  Lord  Nettersfield  were 
dangerous  persons,  papists  bred  in  the  wars  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  one  of  them 
lately  become  a  Jesuit;   that  two  of  these,  the 
Jesuit  and  a  soldier,  had  passed  into  Ireland  by 
virtue  of  bis  majesty's  warrant,  as  they  had  cause 
to  believe.     They  hinted  that  a  warrant  made  for 
one  or  two  might,  by  the  subtlety  of  the  enemy, 
be  extended  to  many;  that  warrants  might  have 
been  obtained  without  tbe  king's  knowing  of  them 
or  being  fully  aware  of  their  intention ;  and  they 
hoped  that  all  this  would  be  sufficient  to  convince 
bim  that,  as  they  had  some  cause  to  give  credit 
to  the  information  they  received,  so  they  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  ill  use  of  it  to  his  majes- 
ty |s  dishonour,  but  imputed  the  blame  to  his 
ministers.     This  exchange  of  messages  was  pro- 
longed for  many  weeks.     It  ended  (at  the  end  of 
March,  when  Charles  was  at  York)  by  the  king's 
declaring  that  he  should  expect  the  House  of 
Commons  to  publish  a  declaration  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  that  bis  majesty  had  been  very 
cautious  in  giving  passes,  and  that  his  ministers 
bad  not  abused  his  trast  by  granting  surreptitious 
'warrants ;  and  on  the  other  side,  by  the  Commons 
persisting  in  their  disbelief  of  all  his  protestations. 
We  believe  that  in  some  respects  their  suspicions 
''^ere  unfounded ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult,  with 
all  tbe  evidence  we  have  before  us,  which  is  pro- 
bably more  than  what  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
Commons,  to  separate  Charles's  dislike  of  the  mon- 
Btrous  massacre  by  tbe  infuriated  papists,  from 
"is  hopes  and  designs  of  strengthening  himself  by 


Irish  means;  and  there  were  indisputably  con- 
stantly recurring  circumstances  which  tended  to 
keep  alive  all  kinds  of  jealousies  and  alarms, 
particularly  in  a  state  of  the  public  mind  which 
bad  long  ceased  to  respect  the  royal  word  in  any- 
thing. - 

A  few  days  ailer  Lord  Digby's  escape,  a  packet, 
addressed  by  bis  lordship  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Lewis  Dives,  was  intercepted  and  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons.*  A  letter  for  the  queen  in- 
closed in  the  packet  was  opened  and  read  with 
just  as  little  ceremony.  In  the  letter  Digby  said, 
"  If  the  king  betake  himself  to  a  safe  place,  where 
he  may  avow  and  protect  his  servants  (from  rage 
I  mean,  and  violence,  for  from  justice  I  will  never 
implore  it),  I  shall  then  live  in  impatience  and 
misery  till  I  wait  upon  you.  But  if,  after  all  he 
hath  done  of  late,  he  shall  betake  himself  to  the 
easiest  and  compliantest  vrays  of  accommodation, 
I  am  confident  that  then  I  shall  serve  him  more 
by  my  absence  than  by  all  my  industry."  At  the 
very  opening  of  this  letter  was  an  offer  to  corre- 
spond with  the  queen  in  ciphers,  and  to  do  service 
abroad,  for  which  the  king's  instructions  were  de- 
sired. The  Commons  were  naturally  thrown  into 
a  great  heat  by  the  strain  in  which  their  proceed- 
ings were  now  spoken  of  by  one  who,  like  Strafford, 
had  formerly  been  among  tbe  most  zealous  asserters 
of  popular  rights.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  intercepted  letters,  and,  with  little 
loss  of  time,  both  Houses  joined  in  tbe  following 
representation  to  his  most  gracious  majesty: 
'*  Most  gracious  sovereign,  your  majesty's  most 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  the  Ijords  and  Com- 
mons in  parliament,  have  received  your  message 
sent  at  the  instance  of  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
upon  consideration  thereof,  to  our  great  joy  and 
content,  find  therein  clear  expressions  of  grace  and 
favour  from  both  your  majesties,  for  which  we  re- 
turn our  most  humble  thanks,  and  have  bere- 
withal  sent  the  transcript  of  that  letter  required  by 
your  majesty,  as  likevrise  of  two  other  letters  di- 
rected to  Master  Secretary  Nicholas  and  Sir  Lewis 
Dives,  all  which  were  brought  to  us  under  one 
cover,  indorsed  to  Mr.  Secretary,  with  information 
that  they  were  written  by  the  Lord  Digby;  who, 
being  a  person  fied  from  tbe  justice  of  parliament, 
and  one  who  had  given  many  evidences  of  dis- 
affection to  tbe  public  good,  we  conceived  it  neces- 
sary to  open  the  two  former ;  and  finding  sundry 
expressions  in  them  full  of  asperity  and  malignity 
to  the  parliament,  we  thought  it  very  probable  that 
the  like  might  be  contained  in  that  to  her  majesty, 
and  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  her  majesty, 
and  dangerous  to  tbe  kingdom,  if  it  should  not  be 
opened,  wherein  we  were  not  a  whit  deceived,  as 
your  majesty  may  conceive  by  the  contents  thereof. 
And  although  we  cannot  but  be  very  sensible  of 
the  great  dishonour  therein  done  to  your  majesties, 

*  According  to  Clu«ndon«  Digby'i  letter  wai  biwicht  to  tiio 
Honae  of  Commons  by  the  treachery  of  the  peraon  to  whoie  care  ft 
was  entrnated  for  conveyanee.  We  learn  from  Rnahworth  that,  ba- 
aide*  writing  to  Divea,  Digby  alao  wrota  to  Secretary  Nicholaai  who 
waa  now  Uusted  with  nunt  or  the  aeciet  plana  of  the  coort. 
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and  the  malicious  endeayoun  of  fomenting  and 
increasing  the  jealousies  betwixt  your  majesty  and 
your  people,  yet  we  are  far  from  reflecting  any- 
thing upon  the  queen,  or  expecting  any  satisuction 
from  her  majesty,  but  impute  all  to  the  bold  and 
envenomed  spirit  of  the  man;  only  we  most 
earnestly  beseech  your  majesty  to  persuade  the 
queen  that  she  will  not  vouchsafe  any  countenance 
to  or  correspondence  with  the  Lord  Digby,  or  any 
other  the  fugitives  or  traitors,  whose  offences  now 
depend  under  the  examination  and  judgment  of 
parliament;  which  we  assure  ourselves  will  be 
very  effectual  to  further  the  removal  of  all  jea- 
lousies and  discontents  betwixt  your  majesty  and 
your  people,  and  the  settling  the  great  affairs  of 
your  majesty  and  the  kingdom  in  an  assured  state 
and  condition  of  honour,  safety,  and  prosperity." 

This  was  worse  than  gall  and  wormwood  to 
the  court.  Nor  did  the  parliament  stop  here :  a 
committee  of  the  Commons  drew  up  a  charge  of 
high  treason  against  Lord  Digby.  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  never  was  the  heroine  that  some  have 
delighted  to  picture  her,  who  in  no  particular  of 
her  life  showed  any  high«mindednes8,  was  terrified 
almost  out  of  her  senses  by  the  notion  that  the 
Commons  meant  to  impeach  her,  and  self-preserva- 
tion, and  wounded  pride,  and  an  indefinite  hope  of 
doing  great  things  against  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land among  the  absolute  princes  on  the  continent, 
all  prompted  her  to  be  gone.  Both  Houses  inti- 
mated to  her  through  the  Earl  of  Newport  and  the 
Lord  Seymour,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
fears  they  were  aware  she  entertained  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Commons  to  accuse  her  of  high  treason. 
She  replied  that  she  had,  indeed,  heard  a  general 
report  of  an  accusation  intended  against  her,  but 
that  having  seen  no  articles  in  writing,  she  gave 
little  credit  to  such  rumours,  and  would  now  give 
less,  as  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  to  assure 
her  that  they  had  never  entertained  a  thought  of 
any  such  proceeding.  But  there  was  now  an  ex- 
cellent pretext  for  Henrietta  Maria's  departure. 
In  the  midst  of  this  unhappy  turmoil  with  his 
parliament,  Charles  had  married  his  daughter 
Mary  to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  and  it 
seemed  proper  and  expedient  that  the  young  lady 
should  be  conducted  by  her  mother  to  her  betrothed 
husband.  The  king  readily  entered  into  the 
scheme  of  this  journey,  but  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  parliament.  He  therefore 
acquainted  both  Houses  with  the  matter ;  and,  as 
neither  of  them  raised  any  very  strong  opposition, 
the  royal  party  got  ready  for  the  coast,  Charles 
resolving  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Dover. 
The  plate  of  the  queen's  chamber  was  melted 
down  for  the  expenses  of  the  jourpey,  and  the 
whole  of  the  crown  jewels  were  secretly  packed  up 
to  be  converted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  into 
arms  and  gunpowder.  On  the  9th  of  February 
Charles,  with  his  wife  and  children,  came  back 
from  Windsor  to  Hampton  Court ;  on  the  10th  he 
proceeded  to  Greenwich;  on  the  morrow  to  Ro 
Chester,  and  so  by  slow  stages  to  Dover,  where  the 


queen  and  princess  embarked  for  Holland  on  the 
23rd  of  February.* 

While  he  was  yet  at  Canterbury,  and  his  vife 
with  him,  Charles's  assent  was  demanded  to  two 
bills  which  the  Commons  had  got  carried  through  the 
Lords ;  the  one  was  to  take  away  the  votes  of  the 
bishops  in  parliament,  and  to  remove  them  and  all 
others  in  holy  orders  from  all  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion and  offices  whatsoever ;  the  other  for  pressing 
of  soldiers  for  the  service  of  Ireland.  The  latter, 
after  reciting  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  Done 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  ought  to  be  impressed  or 
compelled  to  go  out  of  their  country  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  except  in  urgent  necessity  or  in  case  of 
their  being  bound  by  tenure  of  their  lands,  enacted 
that,  for  the  prevention  of  the  plots  and  consp 
racies  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  and  also  in  that 
of  England,  it  should  be  lawful,  from  the  1st  of 
December,  1641,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1642, 
for  the  justices,  &c.,  to  raise  as  many  men,  by  im- 
press, for  soldiers,  gunners,  and  chirurgeons,  as 
might  be  appointed  by  his  majesty  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Charles  passed  the  two 
bills,  and,  in  a  message  to  both  Houses,  said  he 
felt  assured  that  his  so  doing  (the  bill  about  the 
bishops  he  had  formerly  declared  he  would  die 
rather  than  pass)  would  convince  them  that  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  his 
kingdom.  He  then  spoke  of  his  zeal  for  executiog 
the  penal  statutes]against  recusants ;  of  his  deter- 
mination to  banish  by  proclamation  all  Romish 
priests  within  twenty  days ;  of  his  readiness  to 
refer  all  matters  concerning  the  troubles  likely  to 
arise  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  about  the  govern- 
ment and  Liturgy  of  the  church  to  the  sole  consi- 
deration of  the  wisdom  of  his  parliament  He 
desired  that  they  would  not  press  him  to  auy 
single  act  on  his  part,  till  the  whole  church  system 
should  be  so  digested  and  settled  by  both  Houses, 
that  he  might  clearly  see  what  was  fit  to  be  left,  as 
well  as  what  was  fit  to  be  taken  away.  But  of  the 
bishops,  whose  political  existence  was  annihi- 
lated by  the  passing  of  the  first  of  these  two  acts, 
— of  Laud,  who  lay  in  the  Tower  uncertain  of  his 
fate, — Charles  breathed  not  a  syllable.  And,  from 
his  promptness  in  passing  the  Bill,  and  his  un- 
murmuring silence  upon  it,  all  thinking  men  con- 
cluded that  he  was  acting  with  mental  reservation, 
and  with  the  determined  purpose  of  declaring 
that  bill  and  others  null  and  void,  and  his  con- 
sent as  a  painful  but  necessary  sacrifice  to  the 
present  violence  and  strength  of  the  parliament, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
do  so.  The  Lords  and  Commons,  however,  pro- 
fessed to  acknowledge,  with  much  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, his  majesty's  grace  and  favour  in  giving 
his  royal  assent  to  these  two  bills.  But  on  the 
morrow  a  committee  of  the  Lords,  appointed  to 
discover  and  prevent  evil  counsellors  about  his 
majesty,  passed  several  stinging  votes,  which  were 
all  reported  to  the  Commons.  They  proposed 
that  aU  privy  counsellors  and  great  officers  of  state, 
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except  Buch  as  held  their  places  by  inheritance, 
should  be  removed,  and  that  none  should  be 
received  into  those  places  but  such  as  should  be 
recommended  by  the  humble  advice  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  that  Endymion  Porter,  William 
Murray,  Sir  John  Winter,  and  others,  should  be 
removed  for  ever  from  the  persons  of  the  king  and 
queen.  On  the  next  day  the  House  of  Commons 
suggested  new  modes  of  raising  money  for  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland,  grandly  proposing  to  apply  to 
that  purpose  a  million  of  money — the  first  time, 
we  believe,  that  so  large  a  sum  was  ever  mentioned 
in  a  parliamentary  estimate.  On  the  1 7th  of  Feb- 
ruary they  went  into  committee  on  a  bill  for  the 
suppressing  of  innovations  in  the  church,  for  the 
abolishing  of  superstitious  and  scandalous  minis- 
ters, and  all  idolatrous  practices,  for  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day  called  Sunday,  and  for 
the  settling  of  preaching  and  preachers.  By  these 
and  the  like  proceedings  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
people  was  kept  warm  and  active,  and  the  peti- 
tions and  addresses  of  the  masses  in  town  and 
country  encouraged  the  Commons  by  the  agree- 
able consciousness  of  their  own  power. 

But  there  was  another  bill  which  the  Commons 
had  at  heart,  and  which  Charles  was  resolute  not 
to  pass,  wishing,  however,  it  should  seem,  to  get 
the  queen  safely  out  of  the  country  before  he 
should  declare  this  resolution.  The  Commons 
felt  that  they  could  never  be  safe  until  they  had 
the  whole  power  of  the  sword  in  their  own  hands. 
It  was  undeniably  Charles's  attempt  to  seize  the 
five  members,  which  induced  them  to  insist  per- 
emptorily upon  vesting  the  command  of  the  militia 
in  oflScers  of  their  own  choice  and  nomination. 
There  had  been  a  strong  tendency  this  way  before : 
for  example,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1641,  upon  the 
discovery  of  Percy's  and  Jermyn's  conspiracy  to 
ride  over  the  parliament  with  the  army  of' the 
north,  an  order  was  made  that  the  members  of 
each  county,  &c.,  should  meet  to  consider  in  what 
state  the  places  for  which  they  served  were  in 
respect  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  whether  the 
deputy-lieutenants  and  lord-lieutenants  were  per- 
sons well  affected  to  religion  and  the  public  peace; 
and  the  members  were  also  to  present  the  names  of 
these  lord-lieutenants,  &c.,  to  the  House,  and  to 
report  who  were  the  governors  of  the  forts  and 
castles  in  their  respective  counties.*  On  the  7th 
of  December,  1641,  when  the  storm  was  thicken- 
ing and  the  whole  atmosphere  overcast  by  the 
horrors  from  Ireland,  Hazlerig  brought  in  a  bill 
for  appointing  certain  persons,  whose  names  were 
Icfl  in  blank,  to  the  offices  of  lords-general  of  all 
the  forces  within  England  and  Wales,  and  lord- 
admiral  of  England.  The  bill,  however,  was  laid 
aside,  and  a  new  plan  devised,  it  being  ordered,  on 
the  31st  of  December,  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  Monday  next, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  militia  of  the  king- 
dom. That  Monday — ^that  black  Monday — was 
the  day  on  which  Charles  sent  his  first  message  by 
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the  attorney-general  Herbert  about  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  the  five  members.  On  January  the 
13th,  of  the  present  year,  1642,  the  second  day  after 
the  triumphant  return  of  the  Commons  from  the 
city,  a  declaration,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was 
passed  for  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, by  which  all  officers,  magistrates,  &c.,  were 
enjoined  to  take  care  that  no  soldiers  should  be 
raised,  nor  any  castles  or  arms  given  up  without 
his  majesty's  pleasure  signified  to  both  Houses  of 
parliament.  The  Lords  at  first  refused  to  concur 
in  this  declaration  ;*  but  when  the  danger  thick- 
ened, their  lordships  changed  their  minds,  and 
only  a  few  days  after  their  refusal  (on  February 
the  16th)  they  resolved  to  go  along  with  the  other 
House.  This  ordinance  concerning  the  militia, 
however,  had  not  even  been  carried  through  the 
Lower  House  without  opposition,  for  while  the 
majority  maintained  that  the  power  of  the  militia 
was  not  in  the  king  but  solely  in  the  parliament 
(and  that  if  the  king  refused  to  order  the  same 
according  to  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  they 
might  then  lawfully  do  it  without  him) ;  the  mi- 
nority insisted  that  the  power  of  the  militia  was 
solely  in  the  king,  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  him, 
and  that  the  parliament  never  did  or  ought  to 
meddle  with  it.  Whitelock  gave  it  as  his  humble 
opinion  that  the  power  of  the  militia  was  neither  in 
the  king  alone  nor  in  the  parliament  alone ;  but  if 
anywhere  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  was  in  the  king 
and  parliament  both  consenting  together.  He  after- 
wards said  that  he  could  not  join  in  advice  with 
those  who  wished  to  settle  the  militia  of  themselves 
without  the  king,  but  rather  went  with  those  who 
moved  that  they  should  again  petition  his  majesty 
that  the  militia  might  be  settled  in  such  hands  as 
both  he  and  his  parliament  might  agree  upon  to 
trust,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  more  care- 
ful to  keep  the  sword  sheathed  than  to  draw  it. 
But  this  proposition  was  about  the  most  impracti- 
cable that  could  be  made;  for  those  whom  the 
king  trusted  the  parliament  distrusted,  and  those 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  parliament  were 
objects  of  hatred  and  disgust  to  the  king.  In  fact, 
the  entire  business  was  now  in  such  a  state  that 
the  appeal  to  the  sword  was  inevitable,  and,  con- 
stitutionally or  unconstitutionally,  parliament  de- 
termined not  to  resign  the  command  of  troops  who 
might  be  on  the  very  morrow  employed  against 
them.  They  therefore  resolved  to  place  the  com- 
mand of  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  those  whom 
they  could  both  trust  and  control,  and  they  no- 
minated in  their  bill  the  lord-lieutenants  of  all  the 
counties,  who  were  to  obey  tJie  orders  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  be  irremovable  by 
the  king  for  two  years.  This  was  an  open  death- 
blow to  the  prerogative,  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 

*  Thirty-two  peen  declared  that  the  demand  of  the  Commoni 
was  Tranonable  and  necessary,  nod  protested  against  the  \-ote  by 
which  their  lordships  rejected  the  declaration  aboat  the  militia. 
TliesA  protestint;  peers  were  Essex,  Warwick,  Pembroke,  Holland, 
Stanford.  BedlbrO,  Leicester,  Clare,  Lincoln,  Saram.  Hollngbroke, 
Peterhorougli,  Tlianet.  Nottingham.  Sayo  and  Sele,  Conway,  Paget, 
Kimlmlton,  Hrnoke,  Roberts.  North,  Wharton,  St  John,  Spencer, 
Newnham,  WUkwghby,  Brnce,  Daeies,  Howard  do  Kscrtek,  Oiey  de 
Werk,  Chandos,  Ilnnsdon. 
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ceive  by  what  other  fence  the  members  of  that 
parliament  could  have  secured  their  existence,  or 
guaranteed  for  a  week  the  many  great  and  many 
good  things  they  had  obtained  for  the  nation.* 

The  Militia  Bill  was  tendered  to  Charles  on  the 
19th  or •20th  of  February:  he  was  then  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  and  the  queen  had  not  yet  got  off. 
On  the  21st  the  Lord  Stamford  reported  to  the 
House  of  Peers  the  king's  answer  to  their  petition 
respecting  the  ordering  of  the  militia  of  the  king- 
dom, which  was,  that  this  being  a  business  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  only  for  the  kingdom  in 
general,  but  also  for  his  majesty's  regal  authority, 
he  thought  it  most  necessary  to  take  some  time  to 
advise  thereupon,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
promise  a  positive  answer  until  he  should  return, 
which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
put  his  dearest  consort  the  queen,  and  his  dear 
daughter  the  Princess  Mary,  on  board.  When 
this  message  was  brought  down  to  the  Commons, 
though  it  fell  far  short  of  an  absolute  refusal  (and 
that,  we  believe,  solely  because  the  queen  was  not 
safely  off),  it  excited  great  discontent,  and  led  to 
the  immeidiate  drawing  up  of  another  petition  more 
energetic  than  its  predecessor.  The  Lords  joined 
in  this  petition,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  two  members  of  the 
Lower  House.  Charles  was  told  that  they  had, 
with  a  great  deal  of  grief,  received  his  last  answer ; 
that  his  majesty,  by  a  gracious  message  formerly 
sent  unto  them,  had  been  pleased  to  promise  that 
the  militia  should  be  put  into  such  hands  as 
parliament  should  approve  of  or  recommend  unto 
him,  the  extent  of  their  power  and  the  time  of 
their  continuance  being  declared ;  that  after  that 
was  done,  and  the  honourable  persons  who  should 
hold  the  command  nominated  by  both  Houses,  his 
majesty  nevertheless  was  now  deferring  his  re- 
solution to  a  longer  and  very  uncertain  time,  which 
delay,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  dangers  and  dis- 
tractions, was  as  unsatisfactory  as  an  absolute 
denial ;  that  they  once  again  besought  him  to  give 
them  such  an  answer  as  might  raise  in  them  a 
confidence  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
practices  of  those  who  were  thirsting  after  the  ruin 
of  the  kingdom;  that  nothing  but  the  instant 
granting  of  their  humble  petition  could  enable 
them  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  or  secure 
themselves ;  and  that  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man  enjoined  them  to  put  this  bill  in  execution,  as 
several  counties  by  their  daily  petitions  had  desired 
them  to  do,  and  in  some  places  were  beginning 
abeady  to  do  it  of  themselves.f  Charles  was  now 
less  courteous  than  before,  for  by  the  time  this 
petition  was  presented,  the  queen  was  on  ship- 


*  Clarendon  himself  says,  that  Charles's  violent  proceedings  in  the 
COM  of  the  five  members  made  the  House  feel  that  they  had  no  security 
except  in  this  militia  bill.  "  When  thia  bill  had  been  with  much  ado 
accepted,  and  first  read,  there  were  few  men  who  imagined  it  would 
ever  receive  farther  countenance  ^  bat  now  there  were  very  few  who 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  very  necessary  provision  Ibr  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom.  So  great  an  impression  had  the  late  pro- 
ceedings made  upon  them  that,  with  little  opposition,  It  passed  the 
Commons,  and  waa  sent  up  to  the  Lords."— fiut 
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board.*  On  the  day  on  which  ahe  sailed,  the 
23rd  of  February,  he  wrote  an  extraordinary  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  who  produced  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  several  other  peers  afikmed 
that  they  had  received  letters  from  the  king  to  the 
same  effect ;  whereupon  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  ill  counseb  had  been  given 
to  his  majesty,  &c.  On  the  25th  Charles  returned 
to  Canterbury,  and  sent  orders  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  meet  him  at  Greenwich.  This 
order  was  instantly  communicated  to  parlitaaent, 
apparently  by  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  young  prince.  Both  Houses  joined 
in  a  message,  representing  that  it  was  their  humble 
desire  that  the  prince  might  not  be  removed  from 
Hampton  Court,  and  that  for  these  reasons;— that 
they  had  conceived  that  the  prince  was  to  stay  at 
Hampton  Court  until  his  majesty's  return;  that 
the  Lord  Marquess  of  Hertford,  appointed  by  his 
majesty  to  be  governor  of  the  prince,  and  approved 
of  and  commanded  by  the  parliament  to  give  his 
personal  attendance  on  the  prince,  was  now  bo 
indisposed  in  his  health  that  he  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  prince  to  any  other  place ;  and  that  the 
removal  of  the  prince  at  this  time  might  be  a  cause 
to  promote  jealousies  and  fears  in  the  hearts  of  his 
majesty's  good  subjects,  which  they  conceived  it 
very  necessary  to  avoid.  To  this  Charles  answered, 
that  the  prince's  going  to  meet  him  at  Greenwich 
was  no  way  contrary  to  his  former  intention,— that 
he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  indisposition  of 
the  marquess, — ^and  that,  as  for  the  fears  and  jea- 
lousies spoken  of,  he  knew  not  what  answer  to 
give,  not  being  able  to  imagine  from  what  grounds 
Uiey  proceeded.  In  the  mean  time  Hertford,  who 
had  got  as  suddenly  well  as  he  had  fallen  aicki 
had  been  at  Greenwich,  and,  in  defiance  of  parlia- 
ment, had  put  the  young  prince  into  his  father's 
hands.  On  Sunday  the  27th  of  February,  some 
of  the  lords  were  sent  to  Greenwich  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  prince  back  to  London ;  but  the  king 
told  them  haughtily,  that  he  would  take  charge  of 
the  prince  himself,  and  carry  him  along  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  repeating  that  he  knew  not  the 
grounds  of  such  fears  and  suspicions.  Charles 
then  moved  from  Greenwich  to  Theobalds,  being 
now,  as  he  conceived,  ready  for  a  longer  journey. 
He  was  followed  to  Theobalds  by  an  urgent  pe- 
tition of  both  Houses,  entreating  him  to  yield  the 
point  about  the  militia,  and  telling  him  that  if  he 
did  not  they  should  be  compelled,  and  were  re- 

*  Hit  answer,  usaally  called  the  king's  final  answer,  was  Mt 
received  in  parliament  till  the  S8th  of  February.  In  it  CbarW 
referred  at  some  length  to  his  mad  attempt  to  seixe  in  person  tbe  fif« 
members,  and  laboured  to  excuse  his  conduct  in  that  particular'  He 
said,  *'  For  the  persons  nominated  to  be  lieutenants  of  the  ^^^ 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  his  mnjesty  is  contentMl  to  wom 
that  recommendation;  only  concerning  the  city  of  tiondoo.  sod  •ttcn 
other  corporations  as,  by  ancient  charters,  have  panted  unto  then 
the  power  of  the  militia,  his  majesty  doth  not  coneeire  that  it  c»> 
sund  with  justice  or  policy  to  alter  their  government  lo  that  pa^ 
tieular.  CHe  was  suspected  at  that  very  moment  of  a  design  of  ga- 
ting the  train  bands  of  the  city  of  Loodoo  at  his  diipoeel)  •  •  •J*'* 
to  Uie  time  desired  for  the  continuance  of  the  powers  to  be  gnntn, 
his  majesty  giveth  thia  answer ;  that  ho  cannot  ooosent  to  dtwu 
himself  of  the' just  power  which  God  and  the  laws  of  this  kiagdoa 
have  placed  in  him  for  the  defence  of  hU  jpeople,  and  to  pat  it  icto 
tile  bands  of  others  for  any  indefinite  time. 
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solved,  to  take  that  matter  into  their  own  hands 
for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.     They  moreover  he- 
sought  him  to  return  to  his  capital  and  parliament, 
and  not  to  remove  the  young  prince  to  a  distance 
from  them.     "  And  they  heseech  your  majesty," 
continued  this  petition,  "  to  be  informed  by  them, 
that,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  power  of 
raising,  ordering,  and  disposing  the  militia,  within 
any  city,  town,  or  other  place,  cannot  be  granted 
to  any  corporation,  by  charter  or  otherwise,  without 
the  authority  and  consent  of  parliament ;  and  that 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  have  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  common 
danger  have  therein  done  nothing  but  according  to 
the  declaration  and  direction  of  both  Houses,  and 
what  is  justifiable  by  all  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom.''   This  was  plain  speaking.     Charles  also 
thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  him  to 
adopt  the  same  kind  of  language.    He  said  hastily, 
'*  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this  message  that  I 
know  not  what  to  answer.     You  speak  of  jea- 
lousies and  fears :  lay  your  hands  to  your  hearts 
and  ask  yourselves  whether  I  may  not  likewise  be 
disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies ;  and,  if  so,  I 
assure  you  this  message  hath  nothing  lessened 
them.    For  the  militia,  I  thought  so  much  of  it 
before  I  sent  that  answer,  and  am  so  much  assured 
that  the  answer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  justice  or 
reason  you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honour  grant,  that  I 
shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point.     For  my  residence 
near  you,  I  wish  it  might  be  so  safe  and  honour- 
able that  I  had  no  cause  to  absent  myself  from 
Whitehall ;  ask  yourselves  whether  I  have  not. 
For  my  son,  I  shall  take  that  care  of  him  which 
shall  justify  me  to  God  as  a  father,  and  to  my 
dominions  as  a  king.    To  conclude :  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  have  no  thought  but  of 
peace  and  justice  to  my  people,  which  I  shall,  by 
all  fair  means,  seek  to  preserve  and  maintain,  re- 
lying upon  the  goodness  and  providence  of  God  for 
the  preservation  of  myself  and  rights."*    As  soon 
ai  this  answer  from  Theobalds  was  made  known 
in  the  House,  the  Commons  resolved  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  forthwith  put  into  a  posture  of 
defence  by  authority  of  parliament  alone ;  and  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  de- 
claration laying  down  the  just  causes  of  their  fears 
and  jealousies,  to  clear  their  House  from  any  jea- 
lousies conceived  of  it,  and  to  consider  and  de- 
clare their  opinion  as  to  all  matters  that  might 
arise  out  of  this  crisis.    Then  the  Commons  de- 
manded a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and  invited 
them  to  join  in  these  their  resolutions.     The  first 
resolution  about  putting  the  kingdom  on  its  de- 
fence was  carried  in  the  Upper  House,  but  not  till 
after  a  serious  debate,  nor  without  some  protests ; 
the  second  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 
Instantly  an  order  was  issued  by  the  two  Houses 
for  fitting  out  the  entire  fleet,  and  for  putting  it 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  who  was 
initructed  to  see  all  the  royal  ships  rigged  and 
*  Eaahiroitb. 


put  in  readiness,  and  to  make  known  to  all  mer- 
chants, masters,  and  owners  of  trading-vessels, 
that  it  would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  the  king 
and  parliament  if  they  likewise  would  cause  all 
their  ships  to  be  rigged  and  equipped,  so  that  they 
might  put  to  sea  at  the  shortest  notice.  Both 
Lords  and  Commons  then  adjourned  for  two  days 
to  give  time  for  their  joint  committee  to  meet  at 
Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  and  there  prepare  .other 
matters.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  former  militia 
ordinance  was  read  again  in  the  Lords ;  but  this 
time  the  king's  name  and  authority  were  wholly 
left  out,  and  the  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  lord- 
lieutenants  were  all  filled  up  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Commons.  Many  of  these  lieutenants  of  counties 
who  were  to  have  the  command  of  the  militia  were 
royalists, — nearly  all  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  attached  to  monarchy ;  but  then  there 
were  many  hated  names  in  the  list,  and  Charles 
was  convinced,  and  probably  upon  good  grounds, 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  majority  of 
them  would  lean  rather  to  the  parliament  than  to 
him.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  array  of  the 
aristocracy  would  have  been  against  him  in  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  old  despotism.  To  strengthen 
the  ordinance,  the  Commons  sent  up  to  the  other 
House  the  following  resolutions : — ^That  the  com- 
missions recently  granted  under  the  great  seal  for 
lieutenantcies  for  counties  were  illegal  and  void ; 
that  such  commissions  should  be  all  called  in  and 
cancelled ;  and  that  whosoever  should  attempt  to 
execute  any  such  power  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  accounted  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom; — and  these  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Lords  with  a  feeble  murmur  of 
dissent  from  three  voices.  After  this  the  Commons 
sent  up  their  famous  Declaration,  setting  forth  the 
causes  of  their  fears  and  jealousies,  linking  the 
king  and  the  court  with  the  Irish  rebellion  and 
massacre,  asserting  that  all  along  there  had  been  a 
plan  for  the  altering  of  religion  and  breaking  the 
neck  of  parliament, — that  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  solicited  by  the  pope's  nuncio  to 
lend  his  majesty  8000  men,  to  help  to  maintain 
his  royalty  against  the  parliament;  and,  in  the  end, 
inviting  his  majesty  to  return  to  Whitehall,  and 
bring  the  prince  with  him,  as  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  removing  their  apprehension.  The  Lords,  after 
some  debate,  resolved  that  they  agreed  with  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  declaration,  and  that  it 
should  be  sent  after  the  king.  But  fourteen  peers 
entered  their  names  as  dissenting  from  this  vote. 

The  king  had  removed  from  Theobalds  to  Royston 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  and,  on  the  7th,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Royston  to  Newmarket,  many  persona 
joining  him  on  the  road.  On  the  9th  his  "  re- 
volted courtiers,"  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Hol- 
land, were  after  him,  and  presented  at  Newcastle- 
this  unreserved  declaration  of  the  parliament.  Hol- 
land, it  appears,  the  man  who  had  formerly  been 
the  queen  a  favourite,  read  the  provoking  paper. 
When  he  came  to  the  passages  which  related  to 
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the  royal  warrants  granted  to  the  two  fugitives 
from  parliament,  the  Lord  Digby  and  Mr.  Jermyn, 
Charles  interrupted  him  by   crying,    "  That  is 
false !"  and  when  Holland  went  on  and  touched 
again  upon  the  same  subject,  his  majesty  ex- 
claimed, "'Tis  a  lie!"    He  said  that  it  was  a 
high  thing  to  tax  a  king  with  breach  of  promise ; 
that,  for  this  declaration,  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved the  parliament  would  have  sent  him  such  a 
paper  if  he  had  not  seen  it  brought  by  such  per- 
sons of  honour.    "  I  am  sorry  for  the  parliament," 
continued   he,  '*  but  am  glad  I  have  it  (the  de- 
claration), for  by  that  I  doubt  not  to  satisfy  my 
people.     Ye  speak  of  ill  counsels,  but  I  am  con- 
fident the  parliament  hath  had  worse  information 
than  I  have  had  counsels."    He  then  asked  them 
what  he  had  denied  the  parliament.    The  Earl  of 
Holland  instanced  the  militia.     "That  was  no 
bill,"  cried'the  king.     "  But  it  is  a  necessary  re- 
quest at  this  time,"  said  Holland.     "But  I  have 
not  denied  it  yet,"  retorted  Charles.     On  the 
following  day  the  king  delivered  his  deliberate 
answer  to  the  declaration.     Holland  read  it,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  majesty  to  return 
to  his  capital.     "  I  would,"  said  Charles,  "  you 
had  given  me  cause,  1)ut  I  am  sure  this  declaration 
is  not  the  way  to  lead  me  to  it.    In  all  Aristotle's 
rhetoric  there  is  no  such  argument  of  persuasion  as 
this."    Then  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  told  him  that 
the  parliament  had  humbly  besought  his  majesty 
to  come  near  them.     "  I  have  learnt  by  their  de- 
claration," said  Charles,    "  that  these  words  are 
not  enough."      Pembroke    then    entreated  him 
clearly  to  express  what  he  would  have.    "  I  would 
whip  a  boy  in  Westminster  School,"  said  Charles, 
"who  could  not  tell  that  by  my  answer."    The 
king    was    coarsely    oracular,    and    inclined    to 
nlay  at  cross  purposes— that  wretched  game  which 
had  brought  him  to   his  present  straite.      Pre- 
sently he  told  the  messengers  of  parliament  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  if  they  thought  his 
answer  a  denial.     "  Then,"  said  Pembroke,  "  may 
not  the  militia  be  granted  as  desired  by  the  parlia- 
ment for  a  time  ?"     "  No,  by  God !"  exclaimed 
Charles,  "  not  for  an  hour.     You  have  asked  that 
of  me  that  was  never  asked  of  any  king,  and  with 
which  I  will  not  trust  my  wife  and  children."* 
Charles  then  turned  to  Ireland,  saying,    "The 
business  of  Ireland  will  never  be  done  in  the  way 
that  you  are  in-    Four  hundred  will  never  do  that 
work;  it  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one.     If  I 
were  trusted  with  it,  I  would  pawn  my  head  to 

'  V  ^"•''•^oTth.— May  ■»>•«.  "  Tha  king  pxprctsetl  macli  indifination 
when  be  received  this  remoastrance,  complaining  of  the  manner  of 
It,  that  it  was  only  un  upbraiding,  not  an  inviution  or  persua«ion  of 
him  to  return  to  the  parliament ;  and  told  them,  that  In  all  Aristotle's 
rbetorio  there  was  no  such  argument  of  persuasion :  and  Uiat  he 
would  answer  It  in  another  declaration,  which,  within  a  few  days 
^r,  was  drawn  up,  and  published ;  wherein,  with  deep  protesta- 
tions, he  vindicates  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  JusliOea  his  other 
pixjceedings.  denying  those  wai rants  for  transportiug  Master  Jermvn 
and  others,  in  that  manner  which  they  urge  them;  taxes  them  wfth 
their  neeillets  fimrs  and  uncertain  espreasions  of  advertisements 
from  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  * 
ffradoQs  acta  which  be  had  alreod^ 


ftom  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  other    plnoes;    recites  the  many 

KdoQs  acta  which  be  had  alreadv  paased  thU  parliament,  to  satiary 
people;  and  protests,  in  conclusion,  that  he  is  most  desirous  to 


redda .near^hls  parliament,  and  would  immediately  return  to  London, 
If  be  eoald  fee  or  bear  of  any  piovialoni  made  for  hii  ■ecority.**. 


end  that  work ;  and  though  I  am  a  b^gar  myself, 
by  God  I  can  find  money  for  that."    He  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  this  declaration  of  Parlia- 
ment was  strange  and  unexpected,  and  said  be 
would  take  time  to  answer,  particularly  conceming 
the  grounds  of  their  fears  and  jealousies.    "  In 
the  mean  time,"  he  continued,  "  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  radier  expected  a  vindication  for  the  impu- 
tation laid  on  me  in  Master  Pym's  speech,  than 
that  any  more  general  rumours  and  discourses 
should  get  credit  with  you.     For  my  fears  and 
doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  should  have  been  so 
groundless  or  trivial,  while  so  many   seditious 
pamphlets  and  sermons  are  looked  upon,  and  so 
great  tumults  are  remembered,  unpunished,  unin- 
quired  into :  I  still  confess  my  fears,  and  call  God 
to  witness,  that  they  are  greater  for  the  true  Pro- 
testant profession,  my  people,  and  laws,  than  for 
my  own  rights  or  safety ;  though  I  must  tell  you, 
I  conceive  that  none  of  these  are  free  from  danger. 
What  would  you  have?     Have   I   violated  your 
laws?     Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the 
ease  and  security  of  my  subjects  ?     I  do  not  ask 
you  what  you  have  done  for  me.     Have  any  of  my 
people  been  transported  with  fears  and  appreheu- 
sions  ?     I  have  offered  as  free  and  general  a  par- 
don as  yourselves  can  desire.     All  Uiis  considered, 
there  is  a  judgment  from  heaven  upon  this  nation, 
if  these  distractions  continue.     God  so  deal  vith 
me  and  mine,  as  all  my  thoughts  and  intentioDs 
are  upright,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant profession,  and  for  the  observation  aod  pre- 
servation of  the  laws  of  this  land;  and  I  hope 
God  will  bless  and  assist  those  laws  for  my  pre- 
servation.''     These  were  solemn  asseverations: 
nevertheless  at  that  very  moment,  the  queen  was 
selling  and  pawning  the  crown  jewels  of  England, 
in  order  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
bring  in  a  foreign  army  upon  the  English  people.* 
There  was  truth  in  the  assertion  that  he  had 
passed  many  bills  for  the  ease  and  security  of  liis 
subjects, — Uiat  he  had  made  great  and  valuable 
concessions ;  but  then,  unfortunately  for  him,  it 
was  equally  true — as  it  was  equally  well  known— 
that  he  had  yielded  later  than  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  only  in  the  face  of  a  power  rising  paramount 
to  his  own, — that,  as  long  as  he  could,  he  bad 
proudly  and  scomiully  resisted  the  slightest  con- 
cession.    Could  sucn  a  prince  get  credit  for  a 
sudden  conversion  ?    The  thing  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  even  had  there  been  no  circumstances  to 
provoke  suspicion;    and  there  were  a  thousand 
such  circumstances.     Every  wind  that  blew  from 
the  continent  brought  reports  of  foreign  alliances 

•  •'  It  was  not  unknown  to  Uie  parliament,  at  least  not  unfUspoctjHJ 
(for  it  was  usually  talked  among  the  people  of  that  time),  that  W" 
queen,  when  she  passed  iuUi  Holland,  carried  with  her  the  cruvQ 
Jewels,  to  i»awn  or  sell  there :  which,  if  she  did.  they  cool«l  not  i"' 
Ignorant  what  the  intention  was.  or  what  iba  eflect  was  likely  to 
prove ;  nor  could  it  be  unkuonn  to  them  bow  unlawful  th«  act  »■». 
and  therefore  how  fie  to  be  prevented  ;  for  they  indicted  her  aae^ 
ward«  of  high  treason  for  that  fact,  and  were  able  to  tell  the  world,  m 
a  declaration,  how  great  a  crime  it  is  in  a  king  himself  to  make  «way 
tlie  ornaments  of  the  crown,  and  in  particular  the  Jewels  of  It  i  Y^* 
in  such  kings  as  did  it  only  to  apcnd  or  Rive  away,  not  to  mainUia 
war  against  their  own  people,  ftir  whose  preservatkm  not  only  U»o«e, 
but  wliataoeTer  they  possess^  wm  first  b«rtowcd  on  t)icai.*'**irQ^- 
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and  projected  invasions.  The  fanatics  of  royalty 
did  not  scmple  to  assert,  in  safe  places,  that  a 
foreign  army  would  soon  reduce  tnis  rebellious 
people  to  a  proper  submission  to  the  crown. 

At  the  same  time  Charles  edf^ed  away  to  the 
north-east,  towards  the  very  coast  which  had  been 
mentioned  as  the  spot  selected  for  the  landing  of 
the  invading  army.  On  the  14th  of  March  he 
went  from  Newmarket  to  Huntingdon,  whence  he 
dated  an  elaborate  message  to  the  two  Houses,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Stamford.  In  this  message  he 
announced  to  them  that  he  intended  fixing  his  re- 
sidence for  some  time .  in  the  city  of  York.  He 
again  exculpated  himself  at  the  expense  of  parlia- 
ment; forbade  them  to  presume  upon  any  pre- 
tence to  settle  the  militia,  and  protested  tdat  all 
their  acts  to  which  he  was  no  party  would  and 
must  be  illegal  and  void.  Thereupon  it  was  voted 
by  both  Houses — "  1.  That  the  king's  absence  so 
far  remote  from  his  parliament  is  not  only  an  ob- 
struction, but  may  be  a  destniction,  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland.  2.  That,  when  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  Parliament  shall  declare  what  the  law  of  the 
land  is,  to  have  this  not  only  questioned  and  con- 
troverted, but  contradicted,  and  a  command  that  it 
should  not  be  obeyed,  is  a  high  breach  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  parliament.  3.  That  they  which  advised 
the  king  to  absent  himself  from  the  parliament  are 
enemies  to  the  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and  justly  to 
he  suspected  as  favourers  of  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land.*' On  the  same  day  (the  16th  of  March) 
the  Commons  voted  that  the  kingdom  had  been  of 
late,  and  still  was,  in  imminent  danger,  both  from 
enemies  abroad  and  from  faction  at  home ;  that,  in 
this  case  of  extreme  danger,  seeing  his  majesty's 
refusal,  the  ordinance  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses 
for  the  militia  ought  to  be  obeyed  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  such 
{)crsous  as  should  be  nominated  to  take  the  com- 
mand should  execute  their  office  by  the  joint 
authority  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Lords  agreed ; 
and  the  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of 
counties  began  to  organise  the  militia.  On  the 
18th  of  March  Charles  was  at  Doncaster;  on 
the  19th  at  York,  where  he  began  to  organise 
a  separate  government.  On  the  26th  the  I^ord 
^illoughby.  Lord  Dungarvon,  and  Sir  Antony 
Kreby  arrived  at  York  to  present  to  him  the  par- 
liament's justification  of  their  late  declaration. 
This  document  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of 
all  the  troubles  by  resisting  the  militia  bill ;  told 
him  that  his  fears  and  doubts  were  unfounded ;  be- 
sought him  to  remember  that  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
parliament  consisted  of  many  continued  and  multi- 
plying acts  of  violation  of  the  laws ;  "  the  wounds 
whercofwerescarcely  healed,  when  the  extremity 
of  all  those  violations  was  far  exceeded  by  the 
strange  and  unheard-of  breach  of  law,  in  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members  of 
^he  Commons'  House,"  for  which  they  had  as  yet 
received  no  full  satisfaction.  With  much  thank- 
lukess,  they  acknowledged  that  his  majesty  had 


passed  many  good  bills,  full  of  contentment  and 
advantage  to  his  people ;  but  truth  and  necessity 
enforced  them  to  add,  ^^  thcU  ever  in  or  about  the 
time  of  passing  those  hilU^  some  design  or  other 
had  been  onfoot^  which^  if  successful^  xoould  not 
only  have  deprived  thtm  of  the  fruit  of  iho^ 
bills^  but  would  have  reduced  them  to  a  worse 
condition  than  that  in  which  tliis  present  parlia- 
ment had  found  the  nation.**  They  threw  back 
his  offer  of  a  pardon  with  cold  disdain,  telling  him 
that  it  could  be  no  security  to  their  fears  and  jea- 
lousies, which  arose,  not  from  any  guilt  of  their 
own,  but  from  the  evil  designs  and  attempts  of 
others.  "  To  this  our  humble  answer,"  continued 
the  document,  **  we  desire  to  add  an  information, 
which  we  lately  received  from  the  deputy  governor 
of  the  merchant  adventurers  at  Rotterdam,  in  Hol- 
land, that  an  unknown  person,  appertaining  to  the 
Lord  Digby,  did  lately  solicit  one  James  Henely, 
a  mariner,  to  go  to  Elsinore,  and  to  take  charge  of 
a  ship  in  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  Denmark  there 
prepared,  which  he  should  conduct  to  Hull ;  in 
which  fleet  likewise  he  said  a  great  army  was  to 
be  transported :  and,  although  we  are  not  apt  to 
give  credit  to  information  of  this  nature,  yet  we 
cannot  altogether  think  it  fit  to  be  neglected,  but 
that  it  may  justly  add  somewhat  to  the  weight  of 
our  fears  and  jealousies,  considering  with  what 
circumstances  it  is  accompanied,  with  the  Ijord 
Digby's  preceding  expressions  in  his  letters  to  her 
majesty  and  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  your  majesty's 
succeeding  course  of  withdrawing  yourself  north- 
ward from  your  parliament  in  a  manner  very  suit- 
able and  correspondent  to  that  evil  counsel,  which 
we  doubt  will  make  much  deeper  impression  in 
the  generality  of  your  people."  They  ended  by  ad- 
vising and  beseeching  his  majesty  to  return  to  hia 
capital  and  parliament  with  all  convenient  speed, 
where  he  should  find  dutiful  affections  and  earnest 
endeavours  to  establish  his  throne  upon  the  sure 
foundation  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  his 
kingdoms.  In  his  reply,  Charles  assumed  a 
haughty  and  sarcastic  tone,  telling  them  that  they 
need  not  expect  his  presence  until  they  should 
both  secure  him  concerning  his  just  apprehensions 
of  tumultuary  insolences,  and  give  him  satisfaction 
for  those  insupportable  scandals  that  had  been 
raised  against  him.  He,  however,  again  protested 
that  he  neither  desired  nor  needed  any  foreign 
force  to  preserve  him  from  oppression.  But  about 
Hull  he  said  not  a  word.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
and  his  parliament  were  now  scambling  for  arms 
and  warlike  means,  and,  having  entirely  failed  in 
getting  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Charles 
had  his  eves  fixed  upon  Hull,  as  a  place,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  more  important  than  his  capital. 
Nor  was  that  city,  with  its  magazines  of  arms, 
much  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  parliament. 
The  reader  will  remember  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Hotham  to  be  governor  there,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  the  younger  Hotham  undertook  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  carry  down  their  orders. 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  king  hurried  off 
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Castlk  of  Hull,  timp.  Cbarlis  I.    From  an  old  plan  of  the  Town. 


the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  most  gracious  letters 
in  his  majesty's  name,  full  of  clemency  and  fine 
promises  to  the  townsmen  of  Hull,  who  were  com- 
manded to  deliver  instantly  to  the  said  earl  the 
keys  of  the  ports,  magazines,  block-houses,  &c. 
Newcastle,  whose  heart  misgave  him,  assumed  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Savage,  and  tried  to  pass  into 
the  town  unknown;  but  he  was  recognised  by 
some  by-standers,  and  presently  forced  to  own 
both  his  name  and  his  errand.  The  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  townsmen  of  Hull,  foreseeing  tne  coming 
tempest,  and  knowing  that  the  parliament  had  re- 
solved to  place  the  government  of  their  town  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  resolved  upon  a 
petition  to  beseech  his  majesty  to  be  pleased  to 
agree  with  his  parliament  in  this  business,  that  so, 
without  breach  of  fealty  or  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  either  king  or  parliament,  they  might  know 
in  whose  hands  they  were  to  intrust  that  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  own  lives  and  property. 
The  king  took  no  notice  of  this  petition  ;  but  the 
House  of  Lords  instantly  summoned  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  to  attend  at  his  place  in  parliament, 
Charles,  it  appears,  then  requested  the  townsmen 
to  keep  Hull  themselves,  with  their  mayor  as  sole 
governor  ;  and  the  earl  and  Captain  Legg  bestirred 
themselves  among  the  people :  but  all  was  of  no 
avail,  the  courtiers  were  driven  out,  and  the 
younger  Hotham  was  received  in  the  town  with 
three  companies  of  train-bands.  The  authorities 
freely  surrendered  into  his  hands  the  magazines 
and  block-houses,  and  shortly  after  Sir  John 
Hotham  arrived  with  more  companies  of  the  train- 
bands of  Yorkshire.  The  garrison  of  Hull  was 
thus  raised  to  about  eight  hundred  men.  Parlia- 
ment then  sent  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  re- 


moval of  the  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
Hull  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  they  migbt 
be  kept  with  less  charge  and  more  safety,  and 
transported  with  much  more  convenience  to  Ire- 
land, where  they  were  most  wanted.*  Charles,  in 
reply,  told  them  that  he  rather  expected  they 
would  have  given  him  an  account  of  their  conduct 
in  placing  a  garrison  and  a  governor  in  his  town 
of  Hull ;  that  he  could  not  think  it  fit,  or  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  magazine ;  that  Hull  was  a 
more  convenient  port  for  shipping  for  Ulster  or 
Leinster  than  London ;  and  that  they  would  do 
well  to  leave  him  to  look  after  his  own  magazines, 
which  were  his  own  property.  At  the  same  time 
a  counter-petition  was  got  up  among  the  royalists 
of  Yorkshire,  who  prayed  that  the  arms  and  am- 
munition might  be  left  at  Hull  for  the  better 
securing  of  the  northern  parts ;  "  and  the  rather," 
said  these  petitioners,  "  because  we  think  it  fit 
that  that  part  of  the  kingdom  should  be  best  pro- 
vided, where  your  sacred  person  doth  reside — your 
person  being  like  David's,  the  light  of  Israel,  and 
more  worth  than  ten  thousand  of  us.**  From  the 
19th  of  March  to  the  22nd  of  April,  Charles 
resided  at  York :  a  court  was  formed  around  him ; 
a  crazy,  tottering,  timid  ministry  was  put  in  action, 
and  nights  as  well  as  days  were  spent  in  deep  de- 
liberation, and  in  the  drawing  up  of  declarations, 
protestations,  and  other  state  papers.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  the  day  on  which  the  act  granting  him 
tonnage  and  poundage  expired,  Charles  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  the  continuance  of  the 
payment  of  that  tax  or  duty,  and  charging  all 

*  InUie  snme  petition  the  Lordi  and  Ckminons  call  for  the  imine- 
dialB  execution  of  six  condemned  prteiU  in  Newfatc^  wko  had  beco 
reprieved  by  the  king. 
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his  customers,  comptrollen,  collectors,  searchers, 
waiters,  &c.,  and  all  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
sheriffs,  bailiffs,  constables,  headboroughs,  and 
others,  his  majesty's  officers  and  ministers,  to  take 
care  that  the  proclamation  should  be  fully  exe- 
cuted and  the  orders  performed.  Upon  the  very 
same  day  the  Lords  and  Commons  published  an 
order,  retaining  to  themselves  the  entire  control  of 
that  source  of  revenue.* 

On  the  8th  of  April  Charles  sent  to  acquaint 
the  parliament  with  his  resolution  of  going  into 
Ireland  for  suppressing  the  rebellion  there,  being 
most  tenderly  sensible  of  the  false  and  scandalous 
reports  dispersed  amongst  the  people,  which  not 
only  wounded  his  honour,  but  likewise  greatly 
retarded  the  reducing  of  that  unhappy  kingdom. 
He  assured  them,  and  all  his  loving  subjects,  that 
he  would  earnestly  pursue  the  design  for  the 
defence  of  God's  true  religion,  not  declining  any 
hazard  of  his  person ;  and  he  called  God  to  witness 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  the  further 
assurance  that  he  would  never  consent  to  a  toler- 
ation of  the  popish  profession  in  Ireland.  He  then 
lamely  re-introduced  the  great  subject  of  Hull, 
telling  them  that  he  intended  forthwith  to  raise,  by 
his  own  commissions,  a  guard  for  his  person, 
which  was  to  consist  of  2000  foot  and  200  horse, 
all  to  be  armed  from  his  magazines  at  Hull.  He 
added  that  he  had  sent  dispatches  into  Scotland  to 
quicken  the  levies  there  making  for  Ireland,  and 
that  he  hoped  the  encouragement  given  to  adven- 
turers would  facilitate  the  raising  of  men  and 
money  for  that  service.  He  then  spoke  once  more 
of  the  great  matter  in  debate,  telling  them  that  he 
had  prepared  a  bill,  to  be  offered  to  them  by  his 
attorney-general,  concerning  the  militia^  whereby 
he  hoped  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men, 
without  violation  of  his  majesty's  just  rights,  or 
prejudice  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject:  if  this 
should  be  thankfully  received  he  would  be  glad  of 
it ;  if  refused,  he  called  God  and  all  the  world  to 
judge  on  whose  part  the  f<iult  was.  Charles  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Commons  would 
oppose  with  all  their  might  his  entrance  into  Hull. 
Days  wore  away,  and  he  received  no  answer  to 

*  The  order  of  parlUmeut  was  in  theie  wordi^-"  WhereMlhe 
bill  of  tonnaffe  and  poundage  u  this  day  expired,  and  a  new  bill 
pi«sed  both  Honsea  fbr  the  continuauoe  of  thoie  paymenta  until  the 
3r(l  day  of  May,  which  cannot  n*  yet  receiTe  the  royal  oascnt,  in  re- 
;;ard  of  the  irmotenesa  of  hie  najesty's  person  from  the  parliament, 
which  moneys  to  be  collecled  by  that  btU  are  to  be  employed  for  the 
ucco^iiary  (naxding  of  the  scat  and  defence  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
it  in,  th<>refore,  ordered  by  the  Commons  now  aAsembled  iu  parlia- 
ment, tliat  the  several  officers  belonging  to  the  Custom  House,  both 
in  the  port  of  London  and  the  out-ports,  do  not  permit  any  merchant 
or  other  to  lade  or  unlade  any  goods  or  merchandises  before  such 
persons  do  first  make  due  entries  thereof  in  the  Custom  House;  and 
it  it  also  declared  by  the  said  Commons  that  such  officers,  upon  the 
respective  entry  made  by  any  merchant  as  aforesaid,  shall  intimate 
to  »uch  merchant  that  it  is  the  advice  of  the  Commons,  for  the  better 


respective  entry 
to  »uch  merehao 

ra^eofthe  said  merehants.  and  in  regard  the  respective  duties  will 
relate  and  become  doe  as  from  this  dav.  that  the  said  merchants, 
upun  entrr  of  their  Koods,  as  nsnally  tney  did,  when  a  law  was  in 
force  for  t6at  purpose,  wonld  deposit  so  much  money  as  the  several 
customs  will  amount  unto  in  the  hands  of  such  officers,  to  be  by 
ib<*m  accounted  to  his  majestv,  as  the  respective  customs  dne  by  the 
said  bill,  when  the  said  bill  shall  have  tue  royal  assent;  or  other- 
wise,  his  aujesfey  rttosiog  the  passing  thereof,  the  said  moneys  to  \m 
restored,  upon  dtmiind,  unto  the  several  merchants  respectively." 


this  his  last  message.  On  the  22nd  of  April  he 
sent  the  young  Duke  of  York,  his  nephew  the 
Prince  Palatine,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  and  **  some  other  persons  of  honour,'* 
but  without  any  armed  force,  to  see  the  town  of 
Hull.  These  visitors  were  respectfully  received 
and  entertained  by  the  mayor  and  the  governor. 
Sir  John  Hotham.  They  spent  that  day  in  view- 
ing the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
partaking  of  a  banquet  prepared  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Hull.  On  the  morrow,  the  23rd  of 
April,  being  St.  George's  Day,  they  were  all  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  governor ;  but  a  little  before 
dinner-time,  Sir  John  Hotham,  being  busy  in  dis- 
course with  their  highnesses,  was  suddenly  saluted 
by  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the  brother-in-law  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  fugitive  Lord  Digby.  Sir  Lewis 
delivered  to  Sir  John  a  message  from  his  majesty, 
purporting  that  his  majesty  also  intended  to  dine 
with  him  that  day,  being  then  within  four  miles  of 
Hull  with  an  escort  of  300  horse  and  upwards. 
Old  Hotham  was  startled,  but,  perceiving  what 
was  intended,  he  hastened  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Pelham,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
alderman  of  Hull,  and  with  some  others  who  were 
equally  pledged  to  the  parliament  side.  These 
gentlemen  presently  decided  (there  was  short  time 
for  deliberation)  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent 
to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  beseech  him  to  forbear 
to  come,  forasmuch  as  the  governor  could  not, 
without  betraying  his  trust,  admit  him  with  so 
great  a  guard.  As  soon  as  this  messenger  had 
returned,  and  had  brought  certain  information  of 
the  king's  advance,  Hotham  drew  up  the  bridge, 
shut  the  [gates,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
stand  to  their  arms.  This  was  scarcely  done  when 
Charles  rode  up  to  Beverley  gate,  cfdled  for  Sir 
John  Hotham,  and  commanded  him  to  open  the 
gate.  To  that  frequently  repeated  command  Sir 
John's  only  answer  was,  that  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  parliament  with  the  securing  of  the  town  for  his 
majesty's  honour  and  the  kingdom's  use, — that 
he  intended,  by  God's  help,  to  do  this  duty, — that 
his  majesty  ought  not  to  misinterpret  his  conduct 
into  disloyalty, — that,  if  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  come  in  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
twelve  more,  he  should  be  welcome.  The  king 
refused  to  enter  without  his  whole  guard.  The 
altercation  began  at  eleven  o'clock ;  at  one  o'clock 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  their 
attendants,  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  town  to 
join  the  king.  Charles  stayed  bv  the  gate  till  four 
o'clock,  when  he  retired,  ana  gave  Sir  John 
Hotham  one  hour  to  consider  what  he  did.  Per- 
haps, by  thus  exhibiting  himself,  the  king  hoped 
to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  the 
townsmen  of  Hull  rather  offered  the  parliament 
soldiers  encouragement  and  assistance.  At  five 
o'clock  Charles  returned  to  the  gate,  where  he 
received  from  the  governor  the  same  ^'answer. 
Thereupon  he  caused  two  heralds-at-arms  to  pro- 
claim Sir  John  Hotham  a  traitor ;  and  then,  dis- 
appointed, enraged,  humiliated,  he  retreated  to 
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Beverley,  where  he  lodged  that  unhappy  night* 
The  next  morning  he  sent  a  herald  and  some 
others  back  to  Hull  to  offer  the  governor  a  pardon 
and  tempting  conditions  if  he  would  yet  open  the 
gate.  Hotham  replied  as  he  had  done  the  day 
before;  and  Charles  then  rode  away  to  York, 
whence  he  dispatched  another  message  to  the  par- 
liament. He  began  with  a  ridiculous  allusion  to 
the  petition  of  the  Yorkshire  gentry,  who  had 
desired  the  stay  of  his  majesty's  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  his  magazines  at  Hull.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  thought  fit  to  go  in  person  to  view  his 
said  arms  and  ammunition,  but,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  he  had  found  all  the  gates  shut  upon 
him ;  that  he  had  offered  to  go  into  the  town  with 
only  twenty  horse,  &c. ;  and  t]iat  he  now  thought 
it  expedient  to  demand  justice  of  his  parliament 
against  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had  seditiously  and 
traitorously  rejected  him,  and  disobeyed  his  orders. 
On  the  next  day  (the  25th)  he  sent  another  mes- 
sage to  parliament,  and  a  very  gracious  letter  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  Hull.  Both 
were  worse  than  useless.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons declared  instantly  that  his  stopping  up  the 
passages  between  Hull  and  the  parliament,  and 
intercepting  of  messengers  employed  by  parlia- 
ment,t  was  a  high  breach  of  their  privileges ;  that 
the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
ties of  York  and  Lincoln,  and  all  other  his  majes- 
ty's officers,  should  be  called  upon  to  suppress  all 
forces  that  should  be  raised  in  those  counties,  either 
to  force  the  town  of  Hull,  or  to  stop  passengers  to 
audi  from  it;  that  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done 
nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  both 
houses  of  parliament;  that  the  declaring  Sir  John 
a  traitor,  he  being  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and,  being  without  due  process  of  law, 
was  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  law 
of  the  land.  On  the  same  day  that  these  last 
resolutions  were  carried,  they  drew  up  a  petition 
against  his  majesty's  going  over  to  Ireland,  telling 
him  plainly  that  they  could  never  consent  to  any 
levies  or  raising  of  soldiers  to  be  made  by  his 
majesty  alone  for  this  his  intended  expedition,  or 
to  the  payment  of  any  army  except  such  as  should 
be  employed  and  commanded  according  to  the 
advice  and  direction  of  parliament ;  that  he  was 
bound  to  leave  the  management  of  that  war  to 
them  by  his  promise  pledged  unto  them ;  that  his 
presence  was  required  much  more  in  his  capital 
with  his  parliament  than  in  Ireland,  where  they 
had  made  a  prosperous  beginning  by  many  defeats 
of  the  rebels,  who  would  soon  be  disheartened  if 
the  proceedings  of  parliament  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  his  protracted  absence.  And  all  this 
was  accompanied  by  an  energetic  declaration,  in 
which  they  insisted  that  their  precaution  in  securing 

*  "  The  news  of  Sir  John's  behaTiour  was  carried  up  by  his  own 
•on,  Mr.  John  Hotham,  nnto  the  two  Houses :  whom  I  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons  irive  the  relation  of  what  his  father  had  done  : 
and  h«*  ounclttd«d  wHh  this— TAm  hath  my  father  and  myself  ierved 
yWt  fall  hack,  fall  edge  V'—Sir  ^ilip  fFarwtck'i  Memoirs. 

i  Charles  hod  laiil  scouts  to  Intercept  all  letters  passing  between 
the  iNirUament  and  UuXl—fFhitelock, 


Hull  had  been  necessary  to  the  safety  of  tbe 
country ;  and  that  it  was  the  king  and  his  adherent^ 
and  not  Sir  John  Hotham,  that  had  transgretscd. 
This  petition  was  delivered  to  his  majesty  by  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  also  intrusted  \(ith 
other  duties ;  for  this  earl,  with  the  Lord  Wil- 
loughby.  Sir  Edward  Askell,  and  three  other  com- 
missioners, was  appointed  to  act  in  concert  with 
Sir  John  Hotham  and  a  committee  sitting  in  Hull, 
and  carried  with  him  the  parliament's  order  for 
aid  and  assistance,  directed  to  the  lord-lieutenaDt, 
deputy  lieutenants,  sheriffs,  justices,  constables, 
&c.,  of  the  county.  On  the  4th  of  May  Charles 
gave  a  long  answer  to  the  petition  and  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  two  Houses.  He  began  by  coid> 
plaining  that  his  message  demanding  justice  for 
the  high  and  unheard  of  affront  offered  to  him  at 
the  gates  of  Hull  by  Sir  John  Hotham  had  not 
been  thought  worthy  of  an  answer,  but  that,  instead 
thereof,  parliament  had  thought  it  fit,  by  their 
printed  votes,  to  own  and  avow  that  unparalleled 
act  as  being  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
both  houses  of  parliament.  All  this,  he  said,  he 
knew  to  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  modesty  and 
duty  of  former  times,  and  unwarrantable  by  any 
precedents  but  what  themselves  had  made.  He 
claimed  an  entire  right  of  property  in  the  tovni, 
forts,  and  magazines  of  the  kingdom.  *'  And  ve 
would  fain  be  answered,"  said  he,  **  what  title  any 
subject  of  our  kingdom  hath  to  his  house  or  land 
that  we  have  not  to  our  town  of  Hull  ?  Or  whit 
right  hath  he  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels  that 
we  have  not  to  our  magazine  or  munition  there? 
....  We  very  well  know  the  great  and  unlimited 
power  of  parliament,  but  we  know  as  well  that  it 
is  only  in  that  sense,  as  we  are  a  part  of  that  par- 
liament. *  Without  us,  and  against  our  consent, 
the  votes  of  either  or  both  Houses  together  must 
not,  cannot,  shall  not,  forbid  anything  that  is  en- 
joined by  the  law,  or  enjoin  anything  that  is  for- 
bidden by  the  law."  He  said  that  Lord  Digby's 
intercepted  letters,  wherein  mention  was  made  of 
his  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,  ought  not  to  hinder 
him  from  visiting  his  own  town  and  fort;  and, 
quitting  this  ticklish  point  with  the  fewest  words 
possible,  he  protested  with  all  solemnity  that  h>s 
heart  bled  at  the  apprehension  of  a  civil  war,  and 
that,  if  any  such  should  arise,  the  blood  and  de- 
struction must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  parliament, 
his  own  conscience  telling  him  that  he  was  dear- 
He  re-asserted  the  notorious  falsehood,  that  he  had 
offered  to  go  into  Hull  with  twenty  horse  only,  his 
whole  train  being  unarmed.  As  for  Hotham,  hj 
said,  "  We  had  been  contemptibly  stupid  if  we  had 
made  any  scruple  to  proclaim  him  traitor.  •  •  •  * 
And  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  declaring  him  traits, 
being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
be  a  breach]  of  privilege  of  parliament,  we  mwt 
have  other  reasons  than  bare  votes  to  prove."  "* 
had  rather  happily  quoted  before  from  Pj'^J^ 
speech  on  the  trial  of  Strafford,  and  he  ended  his 
answer  with  another  extract  from  the  same  "gr^^ 
driver :— "  «  We  conclude  with  Mr.  Pym'*  on 
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words.  If  the  prerogative  of  the  king  overwhelm 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  will  be  turned  to 
tyranny;  if  liberty  undermine  the  prerogative,  it 
will  grow  into  anarchy." 

On  the  26th  of  May  the  parliament  sent  him 
their  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  in  answer  to 
his  declaration  concerning  the  business  of  Hull. 
The  royal  declaration,  which,  like  most  of  these 
papers,  is  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Hyde, 
was  considered  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  light  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a  declining  of  further 
negotiation  between  the  king  and  them.  "  There- 
fore,*' said  they,  '^  we  likewise  shall  address  our 
answer  to  the  people,  not  by  way  of  appeal,  but  to 
prevent  them  from  being  their  own  executioners, 
and  from  being  persuaded,  under  false  colours  of 
defending  the  law  and  their  liberties,  to  destroy 
both  with  their  own  hands,  by  taking  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates  out  of  their  hands  whom  they 
have  chosen  and  intrusted  therewith,  and  resign- 
ing them  up  to  some  evil  counsellors  about  his 
majesty,  who  can  lay  no  foundation  of  their  own 
greatness  but  upon  the  ruin  of  this,  and  in  it  of 
all  parliaments,  and  in  them  of  the  true  religion 
and  the  freedom  of  this  nation.  And  these  are 
the  men  that  would  persuade  the  people  that  both 
houses  of  parliament,  containing  all  the  peers  and 
representing  all  the  commons  of  England,  would 
destroy  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  wherein,  besides  the  trust  of  the  whole, 
they  themselves  in  their  own  particulars  have  so 
great  an  interest  of  honour  and  estate,  that  we 
hope  it  will  gain  little  credit  with  any  that  have 
the  least  use  of  reason,  that  such  as  must  have  so 
great  a  share  in  the  misery  should  take  so  much 
pains  in  the  procuring  thereof,  and  spend  so  much 
time,  and  run  so  many  hazards,  to  make  themselves 
slaves,  and  destroy  the  property  of  their  estates." 
They  then  defended  the  instructions  which  they 
had  given  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  conduct  of  that 
governor,  and  their  own  subsequent  votes  of  ap- 
proval. They  next  announced,  in  the  highest  and 
most  intelligible  tone,  their  conceptions  as  to  the 
king's  right  of  property.  Referring  to  Charles's 
assertion  that  he  had  the  same  property  in  the 
town  of  Hull,  and  in  the  magazines  there,  that 
any  of  his  subjects  had  in  their  houses,  lands,  or 
money,  they  said,  *'  Here  that  is  laid  down  for  a 
principle  which  would  indeed  pull  up  the  very 
foundation  of  the  liberty,  property,  and  interest  of 
every  subject  in  particular,  and  of  all  the  subjects 
in  general ;  ....  for  his  majesty's  towns  are  no 
more  his  own  than  the  kingdom  is  his  own ;  and 
his  kingdom  is  no  more  his  own  than  his  people 
are  his  own :  and,  if  the  kmg  had  a  property  in 
all  his  towns,  what  would  become  of  the  subjects' 
property  in  didr  houses  therein  ?  And  if  he  had 
a  property  in  his  kingdom,  what  would  become  of 
the  subjects'  property  in  their  lands  throughout 
the  kingdom  ?  or  of  their  liberties,  if  his  majesty 
had  the  same  right  in  their  persons  that  every 
subject  hath  in  their  lands  or  goods?"  They 
went  on  to  observe  that  the  erroneous  notion  being 
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infused  into  princes  that  their  kingdoms  were  their 
own,  and  that  they  might  do  with  them  what  they 
would, — "  as  if  their  kingdoms  were  for  them,  and 
not  they  for  their  kingdoms," — was  the  root  of  all 
their  invasions  of  their  subjects*  just  rights  and 
liberties ;  and  that  so  far  was  the  notion  in  question 
from  being  true,  that  in  fact  their  kingdoms,  their 
towns,  the  people,  the  public  treasure,  and  what- 
soever was  bought  therewith,  were  all  only  given 
to  them  in  trust :  by  the  known  laws  of  England, 
the  very  jewels  of  the  crown  were  not  the  king's 
property,  but  were  only  confided  to  his  keeping 
tor  the  use  and  ornament  of  his  regal  dignity. 
They  argued  that  the  trust  so  given  for  the 
public  advantage  ought  to  be  managed  by  the 
advice  of  parliament,  whose  duty  it  was  by  all 
means  to  prevent  its  abuse.  On  that  principle  they 
hoped  that  in  what  they  had  done  in  regard  to  the 
town  of  Hull,  it  would  appear  clearly  to  all  the 
world  that  they  had  discharged  their  own  trust,  and 
not  invaded  that  of  his  majesty,  much  less  his  pro- 
perty, which  in  this  case  they  could  not  do.  This 
was  flat  blasphemy  to  the  fanatic  royalists,  who  had 
swallowed  the  dogmas  of  King  James  and  of  the 
court  bishops ;  but  it  sounded  like  right  and  reason 
to  the  ears  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose 
descendants  have  adopted  at  least  the  general 
principles  of  the  reasoning  of  the  parliament  on 
this  occasion  into  their  political  creed  as  incontro- 
vertible and  sacred  truths.  The  remonstrance  of  the 
two  Houses  went  on  to  affirm  that  they  had  given 
no  occasion  to  his  majesty  to  declare  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  their  votes  would  be  nothing 
without  or  against  his  consent;  that  they  were 
very  tender  of  the  law  themselves,  and  so  would 
never  allow  a  few  private  persons  about  his  ma- 
jesty, nor  his  majesty  himself  out  of  his  courts,  to 
be  judge  of  the  law,  and  that,  too,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature ;  that 
it  might  be  that  his  majesty  had  not  refused  to 
consent  to  anything  which  he  considered  proper 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  but 
that  he  had  taken  the  measure  of  that  peace  and 
happiness  from  some  few  ill-affected  persons 
about  him,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  judgment  of 
his  great  council  of  parliament ;  that  of  late  the 
advice  of  both  Houses  had  been  undervalued, 
rejected,  and  absolutely  refused;  and  that  this 
obliged  them  to  declare  and  explain  to  the  nation 
what  was  the  privilege  of  parliament,  what  the 
duty  of  the  king.  They  then  returned  ^to  Lord 
Digby's  ihtercepted  letter.  "We  appeal,'*  said 
they,  **  to  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent  man 
that  shall  read  that  letter,  and  compare  it  with  the 
posture  that  his  majesty  then  did  and  still  doth 
stand  in  towards  the  parliament,  and  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  late  action  of  his  majesty  in 
going  to  Hull,  whether  the  advisers  of  that  journey 
intended  only  a  visit  of  that  fort  and  magazine?" 
They  told  the  king  that  it  was  a  resolution  most 
worthy  of  a  prince  to  shut  his  ears  against  any 
that  would  incline  him  to  a  civil  war;  but  they 
could  not  believe  that  spirit  to  have  animated 
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those  that  came  with  his  majesty  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  or  those  that  accompanied  him  from 
Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court,  and  appeared  in  a 
warlike  manner  at  Kingston;  or  those  that  fol- 
lowed him  to  Hull ;  or  Uiose  that,  after  that  expe- 
dition,  drew  their  swords  at  York,  demanding  who 
would  he  for  the  king ;  or  those  that  advised  his 
majesty  to  declare  Sir  John  Hotham  a  traitor. 
And  tnen  they  imitated  Charles  in  casting  the 
weight  of  hlood  from  themselves,  declaring  that 
they  stood  acquitted  by  God  and  their  consciences 
if  those  malignant  spirits  should  ever  force  them 
to  defend  their  religion,  their  country,  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
with  their  swords.  They  placed  the  conduct  of 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  at  Hull  in  a  very  humiliating 
light;  and  they  contended  that  ever  since  the 
&ilure  of  the  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members, 
there  had  been  a  design  to  get  possession  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  in  that  town.  They  declared 
it  to  be  a  notorious  fact,  that  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  a 
person  that  had  not  the  least  part  in  this  late 
business  of  Hull,  was  dispatched  presently  after 
into  Holland,  where  his  near  relative  the  Lord 
Digby  had  continual  recourse  unto  and  countenance 
from  the  queen,  and  they  left  the  world  to  judge 
for  what  purpose  this  was.  To  this  long  paper 
Charles  returned  a  still  longer  reply,  and  both 
were  printed  and  published  in  the  form  of  pam- 
phlets. The  two  Houses  again  took  up  the  con- 
troversial pen  shortly  afterwards;  but  their  re- 
joinder was  of  such  a  length  as  to  appear  very 
tedious,  even  to  the  patient  and  long-winded  Rush- 
worth.  Of  course  neither  party  thought  to  finish 
the  war  upon  paper.  Each  was  making  active 
preparation  for  a  contest  in  which  blood  was  to  be 
shed,  not  ink.  Charles  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  that,  for  some  months,  his  town  and  county 
of  Kingston-upon-HuU  had  been  withheld  from 
him,  and  his  entrance  traitorously  resisted,  by  Sir 
John  Hotham ;  and  charging  and  commanding  all 
his  loving  subjects  not  to  aid,  or  abet,  or  assist  in 
conveying  into  the  said  town  men,  money,  arms, 
ammunition,  or  victuals,  or  in  any  other  way  con- 
tribute towards  the  keeping  or  defending  Hull 
agaiust  his  majesty  or  any  force  which  he  might 
think  fit  to  send  against  it,  to  drive  out  the  unlaw- 
ful band  there,  and  take  possession  of  his  own 
fort,  port,  arms,  and  ammunition  there.  But  not 
hoping  to  gain  so  important  a  prize  by  a  procla- 
mation, the  royalists  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and 
bribes.  There  was  one  Fowkes,  a  lieutenant  to  Cap- 
tain Lowinger,  a  Dutch  soldier  of  fortune,  who  was 
serving  in  Hull  under  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  this 
Lieutenant  Fowkes  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Beckwith  of  Beverley,  who  was  occasionally 
with  the  king's  friends  at  York.  About  the  middle 
of  May,  Fowkes  received  a  letter  from  his  father- 
in-law,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  give  him  a 
meeting.  The  lieutenant  showed  this  letter  to 
Hotham 's  secretary,  who  laid  it  before  the  gover- 
nor. It  was  arranged  that  the  lieutenant  should 
go  to  the  meeting  with  his  father-in-law,  and 


return  next  day  with  a  true  account  of   what 
had  passed.      On  his  arrival  at  his   father-in- 
law's,  the  poor  lieutenant  was  kindly  received; 
but,  in  the  parlour,  he  found  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  a  vizor  on. 
This  masked  gentleman  was  supposed  to  be  Sir 
Jocdyn  Percy,  a  papist  that  dwelt  in  Beverley : 
the  rest  were  all  strangers  to  [him.    After  many 
civilities  and  assurances  of  their  belief  that  neither 
Fowkes  nor  his  captain  could  poesiMy  have  any 
design  of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  but  merely  did 
what  they  were  doing  in  Hull  for  their  better  sup- 
port as  soldiers,  they  made  him  an  offer  of  500/. 
in  money  and  500/.  per  annum  for  himself,  and 
1000/.  in  money  and  1000/.  per  annum  for  his 
captain,  if  they  would  think  of  some  safe  way  to 
deliver   up  Hull  to  the  king.     The  lieutenant 
seemed  to  comply,— took  fifty  pieces  of  gold  as  an 
earnest, — ^agreed  to  correspond  with  them  through 
his  father-in-law,  and  then  hastened  back  to  old 
Hotham  with  intelligence  of  all  that  had  passed  at 
this  secret  meeting.    The  governor  made  Fowkes 
write  a  letter  to  say  that  he  had  found  his  captain 
compliable,  and  that  Hull  should  be  the  king's. 
Several  letters  were  permitted  to  pass  and  repass 
to  humour  the  design,  till  Sir  John  thought  fit  to 
bring  it  to  an  issue  by  making  tiie  lieutenant  write 
to  the  royalists  that,  on  Tuesday  night,  he  and  his 
captain  would  be  upon  guard,  and  woilld  open  the 
gates  if  the  king  would  send  1000  horse  and  500 
foot  to  ride  behind  the  horse  for  expedition,  so 
that  they  should  be  at  Hull  by  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    An  answer  was  received  through  the 
lieutenant's  father-in-law  Beckwith;  the  king's 
troops  would  be  there  at  the  time  appointed.   Then 
Hotham  opened  the  matter  to  a  council  of  war. 
The  majority  of  the  officers  wished  to  carry  on  d&e 
stratagem,  to  admit  the  royalists  and  then  cut 
them  to  pieces;  but  Sir  John  said  he  would  not 
shed  blood  when  he  could  save  it,  and  rather  chose 
to  give  notice  to  his  majesty  (that  the  plot  was 
discovered.     The    parliament  had  probably  in- 
structed him  to  avoid  the  collision.     He  sent  hn 
secretary  post-haste  to  York  to  deliver  a  letter  into 
the  royal  hands.     On  reading  the  letter,  the  king 
seemed  pleased  at  the  timely  warning,  for  some 
gentlemen  of  quality  were  already  on  horseback  for 
the  intended  surprise  of  Hull.    The  parliament 
voted  thanks  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  dispatched 
a  messenger  for  Beckwith  of  Beverley,  who  was 
arrested  at  York  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  both 
Houses.    But  Beckwith  was  taken  oat  of  the  hands 
of  the  messenger  by  the  followers  of  the  king,  who 
said,  that  when  the  parliament  gave  him  justice 
against  Sir  John  Hotham,  he  would  deliver  Beck- 
with to  them.     Seeing  that  the  king's  troops  wore 
daily  increasing  at  York,  and  that  they  were  bent 
upon  the  capture  of  Hull,  Hotham,  for  his  own 
security,  and  to  prevent  any  practices  of  bribery 
within  the  town,  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a 
solemn  protestation  or  oath  that  they  would  faith- 
fully maintain  Hull  for  the  king  and  parliament 
and  kingdom's  use.    The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
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habitants  took  the  proteatation  willinglyy  and  those 
that  Tefuaed  it.were  expelled  the  town.  As  the 
great  aim  of  Charles  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
magazines,  Hotham,  by  order  of  parliament,  sent 
all  the  great  ordnance  and  most  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  back  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Ho- 
tbam  was  authorized  by  his  warrants  to  raise  some 
of  the  train-bands  in  Yorkshire,  who  were  to  march 
with  their  arms  into  Hull;  but  it  was  the  arms, 
QOt  the  men,  that  were  wanted,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  within  the  town,  the  governor  disarmed 
them  all  and  sent  them  back  to  their  homes. 

Charles  now  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
the  muster  of  any  troops  or  any  militia  without  his 
commands  and  commission ;  but  several  days 
before  this  (on  the  5th  of  May)  the  parliament  had 
issued  a  declaration,  in  whicn,  after  condemning 
the  king's  refusal  to  give  his  assent  to  an  amended 
bill  for  settling  the  militia,  they  stated  that  they 
should  forthwith  carry  into  effect  their  own  ordi- 
nance respecting  the  militia,  and  required  all  per- 
sons in  authority  to  put  the  said  ordinance  into 
execution.  They  grounded  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  this  measure  upon  the  king's  pro- 
longed absence,  his  gathering  oi  warlike  forces 
around  him,  and  the  evident  intentions  of  his  evil 
counsellors  to  bring  back  popery  and  tyranny. 
But  the  moat  powerful  and  active  members  had 
protested  in  the  debate  upon  the  measure  that  they 
had  not  the  least  pmrpose  or  intention  of  any  war 
with  the  king,  arming  only  for  sdf-defence.  The 
lords-lieutenants  being  named  for  their  several 
counties,  nominated  their  deputy-lieutenants,  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  parliament.  Thus  the 
Lord  Paget  being  named  in  the  ordinance  for 
Buckinghamshire,  he  named  Hampden,  Goodwin, 
Grenville,  Tyrrell,  Winwood,  and  Whitelock  as  his 
deputy-lieutenants;  and  these  gentlemen,  being 
approved  by  the  two  Houses,  entered  upon  the 
command  of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia.*  St. 
John,  Selden,  Maynard,  Glyn,  Grimston,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
accepted  the  like  commissions,  and  turned  their 
attention  firom  oratory  and  debate  to  drilling  and 
tactics.  The  king  declared  that  there  was  now  no 
legal  power  in  the  Houses  to  do  what  they  had 
done,  commanded  all  men  to  refuse  obedience  to 
the  parliament's  *'  pretended  ordinance,"  and  sum- 
moned a  county  meeting  at  York  foriht  purpose 
of  promoting  the  levy  of  troops  for  his  own  service. 
But  there  were  more  men  attended  this  meeting 
than  Charles  had  wished,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
boldly  laid  upon  the  pummel  of  the  king's  saddle 
the  warm  remonstrance  and  petition  of  the  lesser 
gentry  and  farmers  and  freeholders  of  Yorkshire, 
who  asserted  their  right  of  being  present,  and 
desired  the  king  to  agree  with  his  parliament. 
Even  the  aristocracy  of  the  county  were  divided, 
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and  all  that  Charles  obtained  was  one  troop  of 
horse,  composed  of  gentlemen  volunteers,  who  were 
nominally  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  boy 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  foot  regiment  formed  out 
of  some  of  the  train-bands.  This  paltry  gathering 
at  York  was  no  sooner  reported  in  parliament  than 
the  three  following  resolutions  were  hurled  at  the 
king  and  his  throne:  1.  That  the  king,  seduced 
by  wicked  counsels,'  intended  to  make  war  on  the 
parliament.  2.  That  whensoever  the  king  made 
war  upon  the  parliament,  it  was  a  breach  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment. 3.  That  whosoever  should  assist  him  in 
such  war  were  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  After  this  the  Houses  published 
another  remonstrance,  exposing  the  king's  mis- 
deeds, and  explaining  their  own  privileges  and 
intentions.  Charles  answered,  and  they  rejoined, 
and  then  they  ordered  that  all  sheriffs,  justices  of 
the  peace,  &c.,  within  150  miles  of  that  city, 
should  stop  all  arms  and  ammunition  going  to 
York,  and  apprehend  the  conveyers,  and  also 
suppress  all  forces  coming  together  by  the  king's 
commission.  **  This,"  says  Whitelock,  **  was  an 
unhappy  condition  for  the  poor  people,  none 
knowing  what  to  do,  or  whom  to  obey ;  nor  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  these  thwartings 
between  the  great  powers  and  authorities  of  king 
and  parliament."  The  ordinance  of  parliament 
was  more  effective  than  the  proclamations  and 
summonses  of  the  king.  In  London  alone  a  little 
army  was  raised.  In  the  month  of  May  the  train- 
bands had  a  general  muster  in  Finsbury  Fields, 
where  Major-general  Skippon  appeared  as  their 
commander,  and  where  tents  were  pitched  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  both  Houses. 
Eight  thousand  men  were  under  arms.  These 
were  divided  into  six  regiments,  and  officered  by 
men  hearty  in  the  cause.  The  civic  review  ended 
in  a  great  dinner,  given  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
of  London. 

The  king,  it  is  said,  had  given  offence  to  the 
English  sailors  by  calling  them  "  water-rats,"  and 
whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  it  seems  certain 
that  his  government  was  unpopular  with  the  navy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Houses  had  com- 
missioned  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  put  the  fleet  into  a  warlike 
attitude.  This  nobleman,  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  neither  party,  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
very  sick.  The  Commons  voted  that  he  should  be 
desired  to  appoint  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Lords.  The  Lords  scrupled  and 
hesitated,  objecting  that  the  appointment  required 
the  sanction  of  the  king.  But  thereupon  the 
Commons,  without  the  consent  of  the  Lords,  and 
against  the  command  of  Charles,  compelled 
Nortfmmberland  to  depute  his  authority  to  War- 
wick, and  actually  put  Warwick,  who  was  accept- 
able to  the  sailors,  into  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
Charles  revoked  Northumberland's  commission, 
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and  appointed  Pennington  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet ;  but  the  sailors  would  not  receive  this  officer, 
and  the  parliament  declared  his  appointment  to  be 
illegal.  Charles,  according  to  Clarendon,  con- 
cealed his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  Northum- 
berland, thinking  it  not  then  seasonable  to  resent 
it,  because  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  him 
but  his  complying  with  the  command  of  the  parlia- 
ment, who  would  have  made  it  their  own  quarrel, 
and  must  have  obliged  that  Earl  to  put  his  whole 
interest  into  their  hands,  and  *'  to  have  run  their 
fortune,  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  in- 
clined; and  then  his  majesty  foresaw  that  there 
would  have  been  no  fleet  at  all  set  out  that  year, 
by  their  having  the  command  of  all  the  money 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  that  service.  Whereas, 
by  his  majesty's  concealing  his  resentment,  there 
was  a  good  fleet  made  ready,  and  set  out;  and 
many  gentlemen  settled  in  the  command  of  ships, 
of  whose  afliection  and  fidelity  his  majesty  was 
assured  that  no  superior  officer  could  corrupt  it, 
but  that  they  would  at  all  times  repair  to  his 
service  whenever  he  required  it.  And,  indeed,  his 
majesty  had  an  opinion  of  the  devotion  of  the 
whole  body  of  common  seamen  to  his  service, 
because  he  had  bountifully  so  much  mended  their 
condition,  and  increased  their  pay,  that  he  thought 
they  would  have  even  thrown  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
overboard  when  he  should  command  them,  and  so 
the  respiting  the  doing  of  it  would  be  of  little 
importance."*  All  this  means,  that  the  king 
hoped  to  gain  over  the  fleet  as  he  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Hull  by  a  ruse ;  but  the  event 
showed  that  he  had  widely  miscalculated  the 
temper  of  the  English  seamen.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  royalist  historian,  the  king  had  not  at 
this  time,  one  barrel  of  powder,  nor  one  musket, 
nor  any  other  provision  necessary  for  an  army ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  he  was  not  sure  of  any  port 
at  which  warlike  stores  might  be  safely  landed 
from  the  continent.  "  He  expected  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  all  those  necessaries,  by  the  care 
and  activity  of  the  queen,  who  was  then  in  Hol- 
land, and,  by  the  sale  of  her  own  as  well  as  of  the 
crown  jewels,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Orange,  did  all  she  could  to  provide  all 
that  was  necessary.' *t  The  parliament,  well  aware 
of  these  preparations  in  Holland,  decreed,  that 
whosoever  should  lend  or  bring  money  into  the 
kingdom  raised  upon  the  crown  jewels  should  be 
held  as  an  enemy  to  the  state.  Some  weeks  before 
this,  when  the  act  was  passed  for  the  speedy  re- 
ducing of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and  the  immediate 
securing  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  England, 
many  members  of  parliament  voluntarily  sub- 
acribed  large  sums  of  money,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  other  gentlemen  and  freeholders, 
who  set  on  foot  subscriptions  in  their  several 
counties.  The  county  of  Buckingham,  for  ex- 
ample, advanced  6000/.  Foremost  in  the  list  of 
the  subscribing  members  in  the  Commons,  we 
find  the  names  of  Sir  Henry  Martin  for  1200/., 
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Mr.  Walter  Long,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  and  Sir 
John  Harrison  for  the  same  sum  each,  Mr.  Oliver 
Cromwell  for  500/.,  John  Pvm  for  600/.,  John 
Hampden  1000/.,  Bulstrode  Whitclock  600i,,  Ac. 

While  the  king  was  lying  at  York  he  was 
writing  hard  and  working  by  other  means  to  in- 
terest the  Scots  in  his  favour,  and  to  get  up  i 
strong  party  among  them.  Fnmi  the  Scottish 
council  he  received  a  dutiful  and  afifecticmate  an- 
swer, and  he  also  got  a  petition  from  divers  of  the 
nobility  and  people  there  full  of  expressions  of  zeal 
and  loyalty.*  But  the  English  parliament,  hear- 
ing of  these  proceedings,  **  took  a  course  to  torn 
the  balance,"  and,  within  eight  days  after,  the 
Scottish  council  declared  both  to  king  and  parlia- 
ment their  earnest  desire  to  see  them  reconciled 
with  one  another;  and  they  moreover  humbly  de- 
sired his  majesty  **  to  hearken  to  his  greatest,  his 
best,  and  most  unparalleled  council."  They  also 
dissuaded  the  king  from  his  journey  into  Ireland, 
and  prayed  that  a  mediation  between  him  and  his 
English  parliament  might  be  set  on  foot  at  home 
ere  the  breach  grew  wider ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
Scottish  council  came  **  to  a  large  manifestation  of 
their  true  and  hearty  affection  to  the  parliament  of 
England,"  protesting  that  they  would  never  do 
anything  contrary  to  them  or  their  privilege. 
The  Scottish  mmisters,  indeed,  were  checked  in 
any  exuberance  of  loyalty  by  the  stem  spirit  of  the 
people,  who  still  looked  upon  the  king  as  the 
enemy  to  their  kirk  and  their  liberties,  and  upon 
the  English  House  of  Commons  aa  their  best 
friends.  No  sooner  had  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
heard  of  the  correspondence  carrying  on  between 
Charles  and  the  council,  than  they  petitioned  the 
latter  not  to  take  part,  by  any  verbal  or  real  en- 
gagement to  the  king,  against  the  parliament  o( 
England.  "  These  passages  in  Scotland"  were  of 
much  advantage  to  the  affairs  of  the  English  pa^ 
liament,  who  still  protested  their  fidelity  to  the 
king,  at  the  same  time  that  they  courted  the  Scots 
with  very  kind  expressions.f 

Several  members  of  both  Houses— some  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  court,  others  who  be- 
lieved that  the  parliament  was  going  too  far  or  too 
fast — now  withdrew  to  the  king  at  York.  For  the 
present,  the  Commons  satisfied  themselves  with 
passing  an  order  that  every  member  should  be  m 
his  place  by  a  certain  day,  or  forfeit  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Irish  war.  The  way  in  which  moj 
of  the  ministers  and  old  servants  of  the  crown  had 
sneaked  off  to  the  north  seemed  to  betray  not  only 
a  wonderful  fear  of  the  parliament,  but  also  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  legality  or  purity  of  the  cause 
to  which  they  were  about  to  commit  theraselves 
for  better  or  for  worse.  On  his  first  arrival  ji 
York,  Charles  was  attended  bv  no  other  ostensible 
minister  than  Secretary  Nicholas,  a  timid  and 
wavering  old  man,  who  never  knew  half  of  his 
master^s  mind,  or  saw  the  full  intention  of  any 
measure  proposed  by  the  king.  Lord  Falkland, 
Hyde,  and  Culpeper,  who  had  abandoned  the  pa^" 
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liament,  and  pledged  themselves  to  the  court,*  and 
who  were,  in  fact,  the  chief  directors  of  the  royal 
oouncils  (though  they  again  scarcely  knew  more  of 
Charles's  mind  than  Nicholas),  remained  in  Lon- 
don to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  perform  secret  services  of  various 
kinds.     According  to  Clarendon's  own  account, 
the  Commons  had  ^'  long  detested  and  suspected 
Mr.  Hyde  (himselOs  ftom  the  time  of  their  first 
remonstrance  down  to  his  framing  the  king's  mes- 
sages and  answers,  which  they  now  every  day  re- 
ceived, to  their  intolerahle  vexation,  yet  knew  not 
how  to  accuse  him.     But  now  that  the  Earls  of 
Essex  and  Holland  had  discovered  his  heing  shut 
up  with  the  king  at  Greenwich,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Hamilton  had  once  before  found  him  very  early 
in  private  with  the  king  at  Windsor,  at  a  time 
when  the  king  thought  all  passages    had  been 
stopped ;  together  with  his  being  of  late  more  ab- 
sent from  the  House  than  he  had  used  to  be ;  and 
the  resort  of  the  other  two  every  night  to  his  lodg- 
ing, satisfied  them  that  he  was  the  person ;  and 
they  resolved  to  disenable  him  to  manage  that 
office t  long."     That  is,  the  Commons  now  sus- 
pected not  only  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the 
king's  declarations,  &c.,  but  that  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  conducting  secret  manoeuvres  in  and 
about  London  and  the    parliament.      Sir  John 
Culpeper,  according  to  the  royalist  historian,  had 
as  many  eyes  upon  the  Commons  as  they  had 
upon  him  (Hvde),  and  an  equal  animosity  against 
them ;  and,  what  was  a  better  service  to  the  trium- 
vurate.  Sir  John  ^*  had  familiarity  and  friendship 
with  some  persons,  who,  from  the  second  or  third 
hand^  came  to  know  many  of  the  greatest  designs, 
before  they  were  brought  upon  the  stage."!     By 
tliese  indirect  sources  of  information,  Culpeper 
learned  (or  so  says  Clarendon)  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Commons  to  send  himself.  Lord 
Falkland,  and  Hyde  to  the  Tower,  upon  the  charge 
of  giving  evil  counsel  to  the  king,  and  preparing 
those  answers  and  messages  they  received  from 
his  majesty,  whenever  [they  should  find  them  all 
three  in  the  House  together.     And  hereupon,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  the    triumvirate 
agreed  that  they  would  never  be  there  altogether, 
And  seldom  two  at  a  time ;  and  that  when  they 
were  in  the  House  they  should  only  listen,  and 
>peak  no  more  than  was  of  absolute  necessity. 
*  For  now,"  says  Clarendon,  "  it  was  grown  a  very 
difficult  thing  mr  a  man  who  was  in  their  disfa- 
vour to  speak  against  what  they  proposed,  but  that 
they  would  find  some  exception  to  some  word  or 
expression :  upon  which,  after  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  explain,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw ;  and 

tvL  w^  l>ad  kU  three  been  in  very  decided  oppoiition  to  the  court  i 
wjr  nan  an  been  actWely  coneemed  iu  the  Irapcachmentor  StrBfTonl, 
•^  t>>«y  lukd  all.  it  thottld  appenr,  Toted  for  hit  biU  of  atUinder— 
wrtamly  not  one  of  the  three  had  voted  ngtAvMt  it  H  yde.  so  mnch 
J«>«r  known  by  hl«  title  of  Lord  Clarendon,  had  been  eloquently 
<^'c«aninsfc  the  couneU  uf  York :  Lord  Falkhind.  the  idol  of  hie 
pnv,  had  voted  for  the  exclniion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
*^f^  In  ft«t,  up  tn  the  end  of  the  preeedini^  year.  Hyde.  Falkland. 
■M    , 'P'P"*  ^ere  all  and  each  of  them  as  eathudaaUc  on  the 
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then  they  had  commonly  a  major  part  to  send  him 
to  the  Tower  or  to  expel  him  the  House,  or  at 
least  to  oblige  him  to  receive  a  reprehension  at  the 
bar  upon  his  knees.  And  so  they  had  used  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  at  that  time;  who,  excepting  to 
some  expression  that  was  used  in  a  declaration 
prepared  by  a  committee,  and  presented  to  the 
House,  which  he  said  was  dishonourable  to  the 
king,  they  said,  it  was  a  tax  upon  the  committee, 
caused  him  to  withdraw,  and  committed  him  to 
the  Tower;  which  terrified  many  from  speaking 
at  all,  and  caused  more  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  House,  where  too  small  numbers  appeared 
any  day.'*  About  the  end  of  April,  Hyde  received 
a  letter  from  the  king,  commanding  him  to  repair 
to  York  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared  from  his 
business  in  London.  The  historian  says,  that  he 
communicated  this  letter  to  his  two  friends.  Lord 
Falkland  and  Sir  John  Culpeper,  who  agreed  with 
him  that  he  should  defer  that  journey  for  some 
time,  there  being  every  day  gjeat  occasion  of  con- 
sulting together,  and  of  sending  dispatches  to  the 
king* — ^which  dispatches,  like  nearly  all  the  state 
papers,  were  written  by  Hyde,  the  great  penman 
of  the  royalist  party.  "  Andl,"  adds  Clarendon 
himself,  "  it  was  happy  that  he  did  stay;  for  there 
was  aai  occasion  then  fell  out,  in  which  his  pre- 
sence was  very  \isefa\f  towards  disposing  the  Lord 
Keeper  Littleton  to  send  the  great  seal  to  the 
king  at  F(?ri."t  It  appears  that  Charles  wanted 
the  great  seal,  but  not  the  lord  keeper — for  Little- 
ton had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  court, 
by  swimming  with  the  strong  stream  of  parliament. 
Besides  other  offences,  he  had  recently  voted  in 
favour  of  the  militia  ordinance,  and  had  learnedly 
insisted  both  on  the  expediency  and  on  the  legality 
of  that  measure.  Clarendon,  however,  says,  that  he 
had  always  been  convinced  of  Littleton's  loyalty, 
and  he  describes  him  as  an  honourable  and  noble 
person.  The  historian,  however,  admits  that  Charles 
had  reason  for  suspecting  this  loyalty  of  his  lord 
keeper.  He  says,  *•  From  his  recovery  of  a  great 
sickness  (which  seized  on  him  shortly  after  he  was 
preferred  to  that  great  place,  and  which,  indeed, 
robbed  him  for  ever  of  much  of  that  natural  vigour 
and  vivacity  of  mind  which  he  had  formerly  en- 
joyed) his  compliance  was  so  great  and  so  visible, 
not  only  in  not  opposing  that  prevalent  sense  of 
the  House  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  king,  but 
in  concurring  with  it  in  his  own  vote,  very  much 
against  what  his  friends  thought  was  agreeable  to 
his  understanding,  insomuch  as  the  potent  and 
popular  Lords  looked  upon  him  as  their  own ;  and 
the  king  was  so  far  unsatisfied  with  his  carriage, 
that  once,  after  his  majesty's  being  at  York,  he  re- 
solved to  take  the  great  seal  from  him,  but  was 

*  *'  And  H  was  ^wonderftil  expedition  that  was  then  used  between 
York  and  liondon,  when  gentlemen  undertook  the  service,  as  enough 
were  willinir  to  do ;  insMnuch  as  when  thej  dispatched  a  letter  on 
Saturday  night,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  about  twelve  ak  ni(^t.  they 
always  received  the  king's  answer,  Monday,  by  ten  of  the  cloda  in 
the  morning.'*— CtereiM^,  lAfe*  According  to  this  slaieroent,  the 
oouriers  must  have  ridden  at  tne  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  at  the 
least,  an  expedition  which  seems,  in  the  circnmstances,  not  merely 
wonderful,  bat  ineiediUe. 
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contented  to  be  dissuaded  from  that  resolution, 
partly  from  the  difficulty,  it  being  probable  that 
the  attempt  would  not  have  succeeded  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  extravagant  authority  of  the  two 
Houses,  partly  that  it  was  not  easy  to  make  choice 
of  another  fit  for  that  trust  who  was  like  to  be  more 
faithful  in  it,  the  terror  of  parliament  having  hum- 
bled all  men  to  a  strange  compliance  and  sub- 
mission; but  especially  that  nis  majesty  was 
assured  by  some  whom  he  trusted,  that  the  affection 
of  the  Lord  Littleton  was  very  entire  to  his  service, 
and  his  compliance  only  artificial  to  preserve  him- 
self in  a  capacity  of  serving  him,  which  was 
true.***  The  copious  and  magniloquent  historian 
goes  on  to  say,  that  while  Littleton  was  playing 
this  part,  he  called  upon  him  one  evening,  and 
spoke  very  freely  with  him ;  which  he  says  Little- 
ton always  encouraged  him  to  do,  as  well  knowing 
that  he  (Hyde)  "  was  not  without  some  trust  with 
his  majesty,  and  of  much  intimate  friendship  with 
some  Uiat  had  more."  He  told  Littleton  of  the 
censure  and  hazard  he  incurred  by  his  notable 
compliance  and  correspondence  with  *'  that  party  " 
which  the  king  construed  to  be  factious  against  his 
*ust  regal  power,  and  that  some  votes  in  whidi  his 
ordship  had  concurred,  and  which  were  generally 
understood  to  be  contrary  to  law,  in  which  his 
lordship's  knowledge  was  unquestionable,  were 
very  notorious  and  much  spoken  of.f  The  lord 
keeper  then  told  Hyde  the  straits  he  was  in — 
'*  that  the  governing  lords  had  a  terrible  appre- 
hension of  the  king's  sending  for  the  great  seal ; 
and  that  nothing  but  his  fair  deportment  towards 
them,  and  seemmg  to  be  of  their  mind,  prevented 
their  taking  the  seal  into  their  own  custody,  allow- 
ing it  only  to  be  with  him  whilst  he  sat  in  the 
House  and  in  the  court;  that  they  had  made  some 
order  to  that  purpose,  if,  by  his  interest  with  them, 
he  had  not  prevented  it,  well  knowing  that  it 
would  prove  most  fatal  to  the  king,  who,  he  fore- 
saw, must  be  shortly  compelled  to  wish  the  great 
seal  with  him  for  many  reasons.  "  Now,"  said 
he,  '*  let  it  be  considered  whether  my  voting  with 
them  in  such  particulars,  which  my  not  voting  with 
them  cannot  prevent,  be  of  ecj^ual  preiudice  to  the 
king,  with  the  seal's  being  put  into  such  a  condition 
that  the  king  shall  never  be  able  to  get  it  when  it 
is  most  necessary  for  him,  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  the  case  when,  by  my  carriage  and  opposition 
against  them,  the  confidence  towards  me  shall  be 
lessened."  The  end  of  this  long  conversation 
was,  that  Littleton 'promised  to  serve  the  king  *'  in 
that  article  of  moment,"  and  even  to  go  to  him  at 
York.  Hyde  and  his  compeers  communicated  the 
happy  intelligence  to  their  master,  who  diereupon 
dispatched  Mr.  Eliot,  a  forward  young  man  and  a 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  with  a  warrant  to  re- 
ceive the  great  seal,  and  a  very  kind  letter  to  the 
lord  keepe;,  requiring  him  to  make  all  possible 
haste  to  York.    Littleton  gave  up  the  great  sym- 

•  HitU  Oxford  ediUon  of  1823. 

♦  Clamndoa  Myt,  that  ho  parclcularly 'mentioned  to  Littleton  hii 
late  vote  upon  the  nilitia. 


bol  to  Eliot,  who  posted  back  to  York  with  it; 
and  then  Littleton  posted  after  the  seal,  and,  though 
he  was  indisposed,  and  a  much  less  actiYe  tra- 
veller than  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  he  arrived 
at  York  the  next  day  aftor  that  gentleman  had  deli- 
vered the  seal  to  his  majesty.    This  is  ClarendoD's 
accoimt — or  rather  we  should  say,  one  of  Claren- 
don's accounts — and,  according  to  this  nsaratiTe, 
he  contributed  mainly  to  the  great  event,  by  his 
ingenious  conversation  with  the  lord  keeper.     But 
Eliot,  the  active  groom  of  the  chamber,  told  the 
king  a  very  different  story,  affirming  that  he  had 
found  the  lord  keeper  sdtc^ther   averse    to  the 
measure,  that  he  had  locked  the  door  upon  him, 
and  had  got  the  great  seal  from  him  only  by 
threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains.    The  historian 
says  that  Mr.  Eliot  did  this,  and  told  many  stcmes 
to  magnify  his  own  service,  •  not  imagining  thst 
the  lord  keeper  intended  to  foUow  him  to  York. 
But  may  we  not,  on  the  other  side,  suspect  that 
Clarendon  magnified  his  service  in  this  paiticulsr, 
as  he  obviously  does  in  many  other  cases?     His 
reasoning,  indeed,  shows  that  for  Eliot  to  have 
acted  as  he. said  he  had  done  would  have  been 
hazardous  and  rash,  but  many  a  desperate  or  daring 
young  man  would  have  done  aa  much,  and  many 
a  timid  wavering  old  man,  like  Littleton,  might  have 
been  terrified  with  two  pistols  at  his  breast,  though 
he  had  a  house  full  of  servants,  or  might  have  been 
induced  wholly  to  make  up  his  already  half  made  np 
mind  by  this  exhibition  of  boldness.  May,  an  ex- 
cellent authority,  says,  that  the  lord  keeper  had  con- 
tinued in  all  appearance  firm  to  the  parliament  for 
some  space  of  time  after  the  rest  were  gone  to  York ; 
^'  insomuch  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  at  all  made 
of  his  constancy;  till,  at  the  last,  before  the  end 
of  the  month  of  June,  a  young  gentleman,  one 
Master  Thomas  Eliot,  groom  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber to  the  king,  was  sent  closely  from  York  to  him  ; 
who,  being  aihnitted  by  the  lord  keeper  into  his 
private  chamber,  when    none  else  were  by,  so 
bandied   the  matter,    whether    by    persuasions, 
threats,  or  promises,  or  whatsoever,  Uiat,  after 
three  hours'  time,  he  got  the  great  seal  into  his 
hands,  and  rid  post  with  it  away  to  the  king  at 
York.    The  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  after  serious 
consideration  with  himself  what  he  had  done,  or 
rather  suffered,  and  not  being  able  to  answer  it  to 
the  parliament,  the  next  day  early  in  the  morn- 
ing rode  after  it  himself,  and  went  to  the  king. 
Great  was  the  complaint  at  London  against  him 
for  that  action;    nor  did   the  king  ever  show 
him  any  great  regard  afterwards.     The  reason 
which  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton  gave  for  parting 
so  with  the  great  seal,  to  some  friends  of  his  who 
went  after  him  to  York,  was  this :  that  the  king, 
when  he  made  him  lord  keeper,  gave  him  an  oath 
in  private,which  he  took — ^that,  whensoever  the  king 
should  send  to  him  for  the  great  seal,  he  should 
forthwith  deliver  it    This  oath  (as  he  averred  to 
his  friends)  his  conscience  would  by  no  means 
suffer  him  to  dispense  withal ;  he  only  repented 
(though  now  too  late)  that  he  accepted  ^e  office 
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ap<»i  those  terms."  Whitelock  says  simply, 
'*  The  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  after  his  great  ad- 
herence to  the  parliament,  delivered  the  great  seal 
to  Mr.  Eliot,  whom  the  king  sent  to  him  for  it; 
and  shortly  after  Littleton  followed  the  seal  to  the 
king,  but  was  not  much  respected  by  him,  or  the 
courtiers."  And  all  that  is  perfectly  clear  in  this 
strange  manoeuvre,  which,  like  most  of  Charles's 
measures,  and  all  other  manoeuvres,  is  liable  to  a 
contrariety  of  doubts,  is,  that  a  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber carried  off  the  seal,'  and  that  the  lord  keeper 
stole  out  of  London,  and  by  bye-roads  got  to  York, 
where  he  was  regarded  but  coldly  by  his  majesty. 
Clarendon  says  Uiat  the  king  was  not  satisfied  with 
Littleton,  protesting  that  he  did  not  like  his 
humours,  and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  him  ;* 
that  his  majesty  would  not  for  a  long  time  re- 
dehver  the  s^  to|him,  but  always  kept  it  in  his  own 
bed-chamber,  and  that  men  remarked  *'  a  visible 
dejectednesa"  in  the  lord  keeper.  The  historian 
teUs  us  that  all  this  gave  him  much  trouble,  as  well 
it  might,  if  his  own  story  were  the  true  one ;  and 
he  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  procuring  better 
treatment  for  the  keeper.  It  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  Charles  never  placed  any  confidence  in  Little- 
ton, that  that  adroit  lawyer  met  with  the  usual 
fate  of  double  dealers,  was  desnised  by  both  par- 
ties, lost  all  spirit  and  talent  for  business,  and  con- 
cluded his  career  about  two  years  after  at  Oxford, 
in  neglect,  poverty,  and  mental  wretchedness.  J 

•  Hbt^«dH{oaoriS26. 


But  it  was  now  time  for  Clarendon  himself  to  steal 
away  to  York.  Shortly  after  Littleton's  departure, 
the  king  told  him  that  he  would  find  him  much  to 
do  there,  and  "  that  he  thought  now  there  would  be 
less  reason  every  day  for  his  being  concealed'** 
Before  Littleton's  flight.  Clarendon  had  arranged 
all  matters  for  the  journey,  resolving  with  lird 
Falkland  to  stay  at  a  friend's  house  near  Oxford,  a 
little  out  of  the  road  he  meant  to  take  for  York, 
till  he  should  hear  of  the  keeper's  motion ;  and  to 
cover  his  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  told  the  Speaker  that  it  was  very  necessary 
he  should  take  the  air  of  the  country  for  his  health. 
As  soon  as  the  keeper  had  flown,  notice  was  taken 
in  the  House  of  the  absence  of  his  friend  Hyde ; 
inquiries  were  made  what  was  become  of  him,  and 
it  was  moved  that  he  might  be  sent  for.  The 
Speaker  said  that  that  gentleman  had  acquainted 
him  with  his  going  into  the  coimtr^r  to  recover  his 
health  by  freiS  air,  and  that  Dr.  Winston,  his  phy- 
sician, had  certified  that  he  was  troubled  with  the 
stone.  Mr.  Peard  said  confidently,  "  that  he  was 
troubled  with  no  other  stone  than  the  stone  in  his 
heart,  and  therefore  he  would  have  him  sent  for 
wherever  he  was ;  for  he  was  most  confident  that 
he  was  doing  them  mischief  wherever  he  was." 
The  House,  however,  who  probably  did  not  con- 
sider the  historian  of  quite  so  much  importance  as 
he  considered  himself,  neglected  to  take  any  steps 
for  his  apprehension  for  the  present ;  and  when 
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(as  be  iay8)  **  they  had  reaoked  upon  his  arr^t, 
he  was  warned  thereof  by  Lord  Falkland,  and 
judging  it  time  for  him  to  be  gone,"  he  then  left 
Ditchley,  the  house  of  the  Lady  Lee  (afterwards 
Countess  of  Rochester),  and  travelled  by  unusual 
ways  through  Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire*  until 
he  came  to  Yorkshire.  At  first  he  fized  himself 
at  Nostall,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of 
York,  and  there  lay  close  and  secret,  correspond- 
ing daily  or  hourly  with  the  king,  and  preparing 
answers  in  his  name  to  the  papers  and  manifestos 
of  the  parliament.  It  should  appear,  that  even 
the  coui;^iers  and  ministers  at  York  were  kept  in 
ignorance  as  to  his  whereabout ;  for  he  says,  that, 
when,  shortly  after,  he  was  summoned  to  York,  the 
king  received  him  very  graciously,  and  asked 
some  questions  aloud  of  him,  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  then  come  from  London.  But  it  was  thus 
that  Charles  dealt  even  with  the  instruments  of 
his  plans  and  intrigues,  concealing  from  the  rest 
what  was  done  by  one,  and  never  imparting  to  the 
whole  body  the  schemes  in  which  all  were  to 
work  blindly,  or  at  least  seeing  nothing  beyond 
their  own  fixed  path.  After  this  public  reception 
and  masking  of  circumstances,  the  king  called 
Hyde  aside  into  the  garden,  saying  that  they  need 
not  now  be  afraid  of  being  seen  together;  and 
he  walked  with  him  in  consultation  for  a  full  hour.* 
Clarendon']  arrived  in  Yorkshire  at  the  end  of 
May ;  on  the  2nd  of  June  the  ship  *'  Providence," 
freighted  by  the  queen  in  Holland,  escaped  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  cruisers,  and  ran  ashore  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast  with  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  and 
great  store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  had 
long  been  expected  by  the  royal  party,  and  the 
want  of  which  had  delayed  the  king's  design  of 
attempting  Hull  by  a  siege*  The  cannon,  muskets, 
and  gunpowder  were  all  safel^r  landed  and  carried 
to  York.  At  this  crisis  the  arrival  of  such  a  supply 
was  of  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  Charles 
than  the  coming  of  a  great  penman.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  by  this  time  began  to  be  excited 
and  convulsed  by  the  great  defection  that  was 
taking  place,  particularly  among  the  lords.  ''  They 
concluded,"  says  May,  **that  no  other  way  could 
have  been  found  out  to  endanger  the  overthrow 
of  that  parliament,  which  many  open  attempts  and 
secret  conspiracies  could  not  do :  that  as  the  ruin 
of  England  could  not  in  probability  be  wrought 
but  by  itself,  so  the  parliament  could  not  be 
broken  (a  prologue  to  the  other  ruin)  but  by  her 
own  members."  "  Beside*,"  says  the  same  nar- 
rator, *'  there  are  many  whose  callings  make  them 
capable  of  easier  and  greater  gratifications  from 
the  king  than  other  men,  as  lawyers  and  divines, 
who  will  therefore  be  apt  to  lean  that  way  where 
the  preferment  lies."  On  the  30th  of  May  the 
parliament,  by  an  order,  summoned  nine  peers, 
the  first  that  had  gone  away  to  York,  to  appear  at 
Westminster.    These  nine  peers  utterly  refused 

*  Lib.— It  •Mmi  quite  certain  that  Clarandon'*  evasion  waa  not 
eoniidered  bo  very  important  a  matter  T>]r  the  parliament.  Neither 
Whiteloek  nor  May  tiiought  it  of  wirigbt  tafllcient  to  mem  any  par- 
ticular notice. 


to  quit  the  king,  returning  a  slighting  and  scornful 
answer  to  the  parliament  The  Commons  instistly 
took  their  resolution,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  seot 
Denzil  Hollis  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  impeadi 
the  whole  of  them.  In  an  eloquent  speech  Hollis 
dwelt  upon  the  history  of  the  earlier  parts  of  thii 
reign ;  showed  that  it  had  ever  been  the  policy  of 
the  court  "  to  strike  at  parliaments,  keep  off  par- 
liaments, break  parliaments,  ot  divide  parlii- 
ments ;"  related  the  succession  of  designs  reoeotly 
entered  into  against  parliament,  the  terrors  of  the 
army,  the  actual  assault  made  in  the  Commoua' 
House,  the  flame  of  rebellion  purposely  kindled  io 
Ireland,  the  forces  now  gathei-ed  at  York,  thed^ 
clarations,  and  messages,  and  bitter  invectins 
against  the  parliament  sent  out  in  his  majesty'i 
name.  "A  new  plot,"  said  Hollis,  "  is  this:  the 
members  are  drawn  away,  and  persuaded  to  for- 
sake their  duty,  and  go  down  to  York,  thereby  to 
blemish  the  actions  of  both  Houses,  as  done  by  s 
few  and  inconsiderable  number,  a  party  rather 
than  a  parliament,  and  perhaps  to  raise  and  set  up 
an  anti-parliament  there.  My  lords,  this  is  dow 
the  great  design  against  this  parliament,  which  is 
the  only  means  to  continue  us  to  be  a  ^nation  of 
freemen,  and  not  of  slaves,  to  be  owneis  of  any- 
thing :  in  a  word,  which  must  stand  in  the  gap  to 
prevent  an  inlet  and  inundation  of  all  misery  and 
confusion."  He,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Commons  of  England,  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  Spencer  Earl  of  Norl^amptoni 
William  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Henry  Earl  of  Dover, 
Henry  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Charles  Lord  Howard 
of  Charleton,  Robert  Lord  Rich,  Charles  Lord 
Grey  of  Ruthven,  Thomas  Lord  Coventry,  and 
Arthur  Lord  Capel.  The  lords  that  remained 
nuide  little  or  no  attempt  to  screen  the  lords  that 
had  fled ;  and,  shortly  aher,  *'  being  in  their  robes,'* 
they  adjudged  the  fugitives  never  to  sit  more  as 
members  of  that  House,  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
any  benefit  or  privileges  of  parliament,  and  to 
suffer  imprisonment  during  their  pleasure.  It 
would  perplex  the  reader  to  detail  all  the  orders 
and  counter-orders  of  the  king  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment; all  the  messages  and  answers,  manifestos 
and  counter-manifestos ;  and  the  story  will  be  far 
more  intelligible  if  we  keep  to  the  main  points 
of  this  paper-prelude  to  a  war  of  bullets  and 
pikes.  On  the  2nd  of  June  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons sent  a  petition  to  the  king  with  nineteen  pro- 
positions, as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  concord  and 
lasting  peace.  They  demanded  that  the  king 
should  dismiss  all  such  great  officers  and  ministers 
of  state  as  were  not  approved  of  by  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  that  an  oath  should  be  taken 
by  all  future  members  of  the  privy  council;  that 
the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom  should  not  be 
transacted  by  the  advice  of  private  men  or  by  any 
unknown  or  unsworn  counseUora;  that  he  or  they 
unto  whom  the  government  and  education  of  the 
king's  children  were  committed  should  be  ap- 
proved of  by  both  Houses ;  that  the  church  go- 
vernment and  liturgy  should  undergo  such  a  re- 
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formadon  at  both  houses  of  parliament  should 
ad?ise ;  that  his  majesty  should  contribute  his  best 
miitBDce  for  the  raising  of  a  sufficient  maintenance 
for  preaching  ministers  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  gire  his  consent  to  laws  for  the  taking  away 
of  innovations,  superstitions,  and  pluralities;  that 
iie  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  course  that  the 
Lords  and  Commons  had  taken  for  ordering  of 
the  militia  until  the  same  should  be  further  settled 
hy  a  bill,  and  that  he  should  recall  his  declarations 
and  proclamations  against  the  militia  ordinance 
made  by  parliament ;  that  such  members  of  either 
house  of  parliament  as  had,  during  this  present 
parliament,  been  put  out  of  any  place  and  office, 
might  either  be  restored  to  that  place  and  office, 
or  otherwise  have  satisfaction  for  the  same  upon 
the  petition  of  that  House  of  which  they  were 
members;  that  all  privy  counsellors  and  judges 
should  take  an  oath  for  the  maintaining  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  and  of  other  wholesome  statutes 
made  by  tibis  present  parliament;  that  all  the 
judges,  and  all  the  officers  appointed  by  approbation 
of  parliament,  should  hold  their  places  during 
good  behaviour;  that  the  justice  of  parliament 
should  be  left  to  take  its  course  with  all  delin- 
quents, and  that  all  persons  cited  by  either  House 
should  appear  and  abide  the  censure  of  parliament ; 
that  the  forts  and  castles  of  the  kingdom  should 
he  put  under  the  command  and  custody  of  such 
persons  as  his  majesty  should  appoint,  with  the 
approbation  of  varliament ;  that  the  extraordinary 
guards  and  military  forces  now  attending  his 
majesty  should  be  removed  and  discharged,  and 
that  for  the  future  he  should  raise  no  such  guards 
or  extraordinary  forces,  but,  according  to  the  law, 
in  case  of  actual  rebellion  or  invasion ;  that  his 
majesty  would  be  pleased  to  enter  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  other  neighbouring  princes  and  states  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  for  the  defence  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  true  faith  against  all  designs  and 
attempts  of  the  pope  and  his  adherents  ;*  that  he 
should,  by  act  of  parliament,  clear  the  Lord  Kim- 
holum  and  the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  so  that  future  parliaments  might  be  secured 
from  the  consequences  of  that  evil  precedent ;  and 
that  he  should  pass  a  bill  for  restraining  peers 
made  hereafkr  from  sitting  or  voting  in  parlia- 
ment, unless  they  were  admitted  thereunto  with 
the  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  f 
-  Charles,  with  lords  about  him,  with  arms  and 
gunpowder,  and  with  the  prospect  of  more  from 
Holland,  thought  himself  as  strong  as  the  parlia- 
ment: he  received  these  propositions  with  great 
indignation,  and,  in  replying  to  them,  he  taxed  the 
parhametit  as  cabalists  and  traitors,  as  the  makers 
of  new  laws  and  new  constitutional  doctrines ;  and 
in  the  end  he  told  them  that  their  demands  were 

*  In  thtf .  tTieIr  MtratMiiih  ptopMltioo,  th«  pftrlkmeDt  alluded  to 
th«  old  and  now  almott  forgotteD  tabjMt  of  the  Palatinate;  teUinf 
\\m  king  thai  his  aabjecti  would  be  ronch  eneouraf^ed  by  theie  cloae 
Protnlant  alUaoorit  and  enabled  In  a  parliameDtary  way  to  gire 
him  aid  and  aarietaneo  in  rettorinff  bit  roval  sitter  and  her  princely 
ititie  to  thoM  dlrattlfft  and  domiaioiti  which  belonged  to  them. 
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unwoiihy  of  his  royal  descent  from  so  many  famous 
ancestors,  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  laws ;  protesting  that,  if  he  were  both  van- 
quished and  a  prisoner,  in  worse  condition  than 
any  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  been  reduced  to,  he  would  never  stoop  so  low 
as  to  grant  those  demands,  and  make  himself,  from 
a  King  of  England,  a  Doge  of  Venice. 

And  now  "  the  fatal  time  was  come  when  those 
long  and  tedious  paper-conflicts  of  declarations, 
petitions,  and  proclamations  were  turned  into 
actual  and  bloody  wars,  and  the  pens  seconded  by 
drawn  swords.'^  Charles  sent  out  commissions 
of  array,t  beginning  with  Leicestershire,  and  en- 
joined or  invited  all  men  to  bring  him  money, 
horses,  and  armsi  on  security  of  his  forests  and 
parks  for  the  principal  and  eight  percent,  interest. 
He  forbade  all  levies  without  his  consent,  and 
called  upon  his  subjects  to  be  mindful  of  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  faithful  to  his  royal  person.  It 
was  now  found  that  he  had  a  strong  party  in  the 
country  :  the  church,  the  universities,  the  majority 
of  the  nobles,  and  perhaps  of  the  country  gentle- 
men,—the  loyalty  of  the  latter  class  being  gene- 
rally great  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
court  and  their  ignorance  of  court  life, — ^rallied 
round  him.  The  austerity  of  the  puritans*  manners, 
their  gloomy  doctrine,  and  coarse  fanaticism,  drove 
most  of  the  gay  and  dissolute,  and  many  who  were 
gay  without  being  dissolute,  into  his  party,  which 
was  further  strengthened  by  many  good,  virtuous, 
and  moderate  men,  who  disliked  his  former  con- 
duct, who  dreaded  his  tyrannical  disposition,  but 
dreaded  the  untried  democratic  violence  still  more. 
Nor  was  Charles  wanting  in  solemn  protestations 
and  assurances.  To  the  lords  who  had  gathered 
around  him  at  York,  and  to  the  members  of  his 
privy  council  there,  he  made  a  short  and  compre- 
hensive declaration.  "We  do  declare,"  said  he, 
"  that  we  will  require  no  obedience  from  you  but 
what  is  warranted  by  the  known  laws,  as  we  expect 
that  you  shall  not  yield  to  any  commands  not 
legally  grounded  or  imposed  by  any  other  autho- 
rity. We  undertake  to  defend  from  all  danger 
whatsoever  all  you,  and  all  such  as  shall  refuse 
any  such  commands,  whether  they  proceed  from 
votes  and  orders  of  both  Houses,  or  in  any  other 
way.  We  will  defend  the  true  Protestant  religion 
established  by  the  laws,  the  lawful  liberties  of  the 
subjects  of  England,  and  just  privileges  of  all  the 
three  estates  of  parliament;  and  shall  require  no 
further  obedience  from  you  than  as  we  accordingly 
shall  jerform  the  same.    We  will  not  (as  is  falsely 

E tended)  engage  you  in  any  war  against  the  par- 
nent,  except  it  be  for  our  necessary  defence 

t  FnYhew  commiflslont  the  king  let  ftiHh  the  parllrtBfiiff  own 
declaration,  using  their  tcry  nqnesaioni,-*'  that,  wherv as  it  hM  beM 
declared  bv  vote*  of  both  houiea  of  parllanent,  that  the  ktngdoti 
hath  of  late  be^n.  and  •tilt  i»,  in  imminent  danger  both  from  enemiea 
abroad  and  a  popish  discontented  party  at  home,  the  king  conelndea 
that,  for  the  safegnard  both  of  his  own  person  aud  people,  there  is  nn 
urgent  necessttT  of  putting  the  conntry  into  a  puetnre  of  defence,  &c. 
1  And  thus."  says  May, "  did  the  parliaments  prologuo  to  their  ordi- 


nsnee  of  militU  lerve'tha  king's  torn  ftir  his  commission  of  array, 
tUidem  verbit" 
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against  auch  as  do  insolently  invade  or  attempt 
against  us  or  our  adherents."  And  it  was  upon  this 
express  declaration  that  those  lords  contracted  a 
solemn  engagement,  and  signed  a  bond  to  stand 
b^  him,  to  defend  his  majesty^s  person,  crown,  and 
dignity,  with  his  just  and  legal  prerogatire,  against 
all  persons,  parties,  and  powers  whatsoever.* 

At  the  same  time  the  parliament,  declaring  all 
these  measures  to  be  against  law  and  the  national 
liberties,  made  their  preparations  with  at  least 
equal  vigour.  On  the  10th  of  June  an  order 
was  made  by  both  Houses  for  bringing  in  money 
and  plate  to  maintain  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
defence  of  the  hinges  person ;  for  the  parliament, 
down  to  the  appointment  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
the  chief  command,  always  joined  this  expression 
with  that  of  their  own  safety.  The  two  Houses 
engaged  the  public  faith,  that  whosoever  should 
bring  in  any  money  or  plate,  or  furnish  men  or 
arms,  should  be  repaid  with  eight  per  cent,  interest ; 
and  they  appointed  four  treasurers.  Sir  John  Wol- 
laston,  alderman  of  London,  Alderman  Towes, 
Alderman  Warner,  and  Alderman  Andrewes,  to 
grant  receipts  to  the  lenders,  and  certain  commis- 
saries to  value  the  horses  and  arms  which  should 
be  furnished  for  the  national  service.  All  men 
living  within  eighty  miles  of  the  capital  were 
invited  to  bring  in  their  money,  &c.,  within  a 
fortnight.  Those  living  farther  off  were  allowed 
three  weeks  ;  and  those  who,  for  the  present,  were 
not  provided  with  ready  money,  arms,  or  horses, 
were  requested  to  set  aown  what  they  would  pro- 
vide when  able.  Forthwith  a  great  mass  of  money 
was  heaped  up  in  Guildhall,  and  daily  increased 
by  the  free  contributions  of  the  people.  The 
poor  contributed  with  the  rich.  "Not  only  the 
wealthiest  citizens  and  gentlemen  who  were  near- 
dwellers  brought  in  their  large  bags  and  goblets, 
but  the  poorer  sort,  like  that  widow  in  the  gospel, 
presented  their  mites  also ;  insomuch  that  it  was  a 
common  jeer  of  men  disaffected  to  the  cause,  to 
call  this  the  thimble  and  bodkin  army."t 

Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  forbidding  these 
contributions,  and  inveighing  bitterly  against  the 
parliament.  This  letter  was  wholly  without  effect, 
as  was  an  attempt  made  at  the  same  time  to  win  over 
the  fleet  Clarendon  says  that  this  latter  scheme 
only  failed  through  a  mistake  or  blunder  of  the  king's 
agents ;  but  it  appears  evident  that  the  cause  of  its 
failure  really  was  the  devotion  of  the  captains  and 
seamen  to  the  popular  cause.  The  Earl  of -War- 
wick, a  great  lover  of  the  sea-service  and  highly 
popular  as  a  commander,  called  a  council  of  war, 

*  TImm  are  the  namw  of  those  vho  rabeeribed  :~The  Lord  Keeper 
Littlstoo.  Duke  of  Riebmond.  Marquess  of  Henford;  Earliof  Lindtay, 
Cumberland,  Hantinxdon,  Bath,  Southamptoii,  Donrt,  Salisbar)', 
NorthampUm,  DevoDshlre.  BrialoU  Weatmorelaud.  Berkshire,  Mon« 
mouth.  KWert,  Newcastle.  Dover,  Caemarvoa«  Newport ;  Lords  MoW' 
bray  and  Maltrevers,  NViiloujjhby  of  Eresby,  Hioh,  Charles  Howard 
of  ChKrletoo,  Newark,  I'aKet,  Cbandois,  Faleonbr>dx«»  Faulet.  Lovo* 
l:ice.  Coveatry*,  SuTile,  Muhuu,  Dunsmore,  Seymour,  Grey  of  Ruth- 
WQ,  Palkland,  tlic  Comptroller,  Secretary  NIeholaa,  Sir  Joha  Cul> 
pe|ier.  Lord  Chief  JasUce  Banka.  ' 

t  May. 


and  laid  before  his  officers  both  the  ordinance  of 
parliament  which  appointad  him  to  the  command, 
and  the  letters  of  the  king  which  required  him  to 
surrender  that  command  to  Sir  John  Pennington. 
With  the  exception  of  five,  all  the  searcapbum 
agreed  with  the  eaxl  that  at  this  crisis  the  orden 
of  the  two  Houses  weie  more  binding  than  thoie 
of  the  sovereign,  and  that  the  fleet  could  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Pennington  without  the 
greatest  peril  to  the  pation's  lil^ies.  The  five 
dissenters,  the  Rear-Admiral,  Captain  Fo^ 
Captain  Baily,  Captain  Siingsby,  and  CapUm 
Wake,  put  their  ships  in  order  of  battle,  with  the 
intention  of  resisting  the  earl ;  but  Warwick  pre- 
sently surrounded  them  and  summoned  them  to 
surrender.  Three  of  them  instantly  submitted, 
but  Siingsby  and  Wake  stood  out  stoutly.  The 
earl  then  let  fly  a  gun  over  them,  and,  tonung 
up  the  hour-glass,  sent  his  own  boat,  with  most 
of  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  to  let  them  know 
their  danger  if  they  did  not  come  in  before  the 
sand  was  run  out  Siingsby  and  Wake  were  so 
insolent  in  their  answer,  that  the  officers  and  sailon 
sent  in  the  boats  lost  their  patience;  and,  although 
they  had  no  arms,  they  fell  upon  them  on  their 
own  quarter-decks,  pinioned  fliem,  strack  their 
yards  and  topmasts,  and  carried  them  on  board  to 
the  lord-admiral,  who  had  all  his  guns  shotted,  aod 
every  thing  ready  to  open  his  fire  upon  their  ships. 
A  few  days  after  this  most  important  transacdoo 
a  great  and  strong  ship  of  the  king's,  called  the 
Lion,  carrying  forty-two  great  brass  guns,  and  i 
smaller  vessel,  a  tender  laden  with  gunpovder, 
were  driven  out  of  their  course,  which  was  from 
Holland  to  Yorkshire,  and  obliged  by  strea  of 
weather  to  put  into  the  Downs,  where  Warwick 
was  lying  with  his  fleet  Captain  Fox,  of  the 
Lion,  saluted  the  lord-admiral,  who  presently  ^ 
quainted  him  with  the  ordinance  of  parliament 
The  captain  at  first  refused  to  yield,  but  be  wtf 
presently  clapped  in  hold,  and  his  officers  and  men 
submitted,  and  struck  their  topmasts  in  token  of 
obedience  to  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  ran  a 
narrow  chance  of  having  his  career  stopped  in  the 
beginning ;  for  he,  with  the  Prince  Maurice  aod 
several  other  officers  raised  by  the  queen  in  Ho^ 
land,  had  embarked  on  board  the  Lion,  but  W 
landed  again  after  a  storm  and  the  disheartening 
pangs  of  sea-sickness. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  parliament,  thus  mas- 
ters of  the  navy,  voted  that  an  army  should  be 
raised  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  and  de- 
fence of  the  country  and  parliament;  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex  should  be  captain-general  of  tliia  arinjt 
and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  general  of  the  horte. 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  both  Houaes  to 
assist  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  nominate  cok)nelB, 
field  officers,  and  captoins  to  this  army,  '*  vhich, 
considering  the  long  peace  that  had  prevailed  in 
England,  and  the  unprovided  state  of  the  counUy 
in  respect  of  military  stores,  was  not  only  ^^^ 
but  also  well  armed,  in  a  short  time."  Many  « 
the  lords,  who  still  sat  in  the  House  at  Weatmio- 
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Iter,  took  commiBsions  as  colonels  under  Essex, 
and  many  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
greatest  rank  and  quality  there,  entered  the  ser- 
vice, some  in  the  cavalry,  some  in  the  common 
foot  r^^ents.  Among  these  latter  were  Sir  John 
Merrick,  ^e  Lord  Grev  of  Grohy,  Denzil  Hollis, 
Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  BuUtrode  Whitdock,  Sir 
William  Waller,  and  the  excellent  Hampden,  who 
took  a  colonel's  commission,  and  went  into  Buck- 
inghamshire to  raise  a  regiment  of  infantry  among 
his  own  tenants  and  servants,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bours. Hampden's  regiment  was  known  hy  its 
excellent  appointments,  its  green  uniform,  and  its 
standard,  which  hore  on  one  side  the  watchword  of 
the  parliament,  "  God  with  us,"  and  on  the  other 
the  patriot's  own  motto,  **  Vestigia  nulla  retror- 
turn.**  This  high-minded  commoner,  who  had 
been  hred  up  in  wealth  and  in  peace,  and  who 
had  studied  the  art  of  war  only  in  books,  presently 
became  one  of  the  hest  officers  in  the  parliament- 
ary service,  and  he  made  his  regiment  one  of  the 
very  best.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
his  military  duties,  and,  according  to  Clarendon,  he 
performed  them  upon  all  occasions  most  punctually. 
He  became  as  conspicuous  in  the  roar  and  heat  of 
battle  as  on  the  dnll  ground  or  exercising  field, 
and  he  exposed  his  person  in  every  action.  '*  He 
^ss,"  says  Clarendon,  *'  of  a  personal  courage 
equal  to  his  best  parts ;  so  that  he  was  an  enemy 
not  to  he  wished  wherever  he  might  have  been  a 
friend,  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he 
was  so  as  any  man  could  deserve  to  be." 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  to  gather  forces  and  draw  over  the 
people.  His  commission  of  array  and  the  parlia- 
ment's ordinance  of  militia  were  jostling  together 
in  nearly  every  county  in  England ;  the  greatest 
of  the  nohiiity  upon  both  sides  coming  forward 
personally  to  seize  upon  those  places  which  they 
^ere  appointed  to  look  after  either  by  the  king  or 
by  the  parliament  The  one  party  held  the  ordi- 
nances to  he  illegal,  the  other  denounced  the 
royal  proclamations.  Yet  in  some  counties  there 
▼as  no  struggle  at  all,  hut  one  party  wholly  pre- 
vailed from  the  beginning.  Generally  speaking, 
the  more  commercial,  more  civilized  and  thriving 
districts  were  for  the  parliament,  the  more  remote, 
the  less  prosperous,  and  less  civilized,  were  for 
the  king ;  hut  this  general  rule  had  its  exceptions. 
In  Lincolnshire  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Par- 
^am,  who  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  by  the 
parliament,  raised  the  militia  with  great  vigour 
and  snccess,  and  was  foremost  in  securing  the 
aervices  of  that  portion  of  the  army.  In  Essex 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whoce  care  was  not  confined 
to  the  navy,  hut  who  had  heen  also  appointed 
lord-lieutencnt,  soon  completed  the  levy  of  militia, 
which  was  increased  hy  volunteers  in  unusual 
numbers.  In  Kent  there  was  cheerful  obedience 
ahown  to  the  ordinance  of  parliament  In  Surrey 
and  Middlesex  the  militia  was  raised  with  enthu- 
natm.  The  eastern  part  of  Sussex,  or  all  that 
P<>rtion  which  lay  upon  the  sea,  was  firm  to  the 


parliament,  but  the  western  part  of  that  county 
stood  for  the  king  under  some  lords  and  members 
who  had  deserted  the  parliament.  The  eastern 
counties  of  Su£folk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge  were 
kept  quiet  from  the  beginning,  chiefly  through  the 
great  wisdom  and  indefatigable  industry  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  had  taken  out  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  horse.  There,  too,  many  of  the  gentry 
rather  inclined  in  their  affections  to  the  king's 
commission  of  array,  but  the  traders,  the  free- 
holders, and  the  yeomen  in  general  liked  the  ordi- 
nance, and  the  militia  they  raised  was  too  strong 
to  permit  the  other  party  to  engage  in  a  war; 
those  gentlemen  that  attempted  to  raise  men  or 
provide  arms  for  the  king  were  crushed  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  from  first  to  last  one  of  the  greatest 
supports  of  the  parliamentary  cause  was  found  in 
the  county  of  Cromwell's  birth.  In  Berkshire 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  the  parliament's  lord-lieute- 
nant, raised  the  militia,  in  spite  of  the  faint  resist- 
ance of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  the  Lord  Lovelace, 
and  others.  Hampden  fell  upon  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire  soon  after,  made  him  prisoner  while 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  magazine  of 
arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  gathered  at  Watlington,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  sent  him  up  to  the  parUament 
Buckinghamshire,  Hampden's  county,  was  true 
almost  to  a  man  to  the  parliament.  The  county 
of  Southampton  was  divided  at  first,  and  long  con- 
tinued to  be  so.  Colonel  Goring,  who  had  dis- 
closed in  the  House  of  Commons  the  conspiracy 
for  bringing  up  the  northern  army  the  year  before, 
and  who  had  been  most  unwisely  trusted  and  em- 
ployed by  the  parliament,  seized  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  bargain  with  Charles ;  and  at 
the  critical  moment  he  declared  that  he  should 
hold  Portsmouth,  its  fortifications,  arsenals,  &c., 
for  the  king,  having  previously  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  parliament  to  put  the  for- 
tifications into  a  better  state  of  repair.  But  the 
parliament  arrested  the  Earl  of  Portland,  Goring's 
friend,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
committed  the  care  of  that  island  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  settled  the  militia  in  Wilt- 
shire with  little  trouble.  In  Warwickshire  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  stood  for  the  king,  and  the 
Lord  Brooke  for  the  parliament,  with  forces  and 
party  affections  nearly  equal.  In  Stafl'urdshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  tnere  was  a  similar  equality. 
In  Leicestershire  men  ranged  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  the  House  of  Huntingdon  for  the 
king,  or  under  the  Earl  of  Stamford  for  the  par- 
Hament.  In  Derbyshire,  where  many  great  lords 
and  gentlemen  dwelt,  not  one  of  note  stood  for  the 
parliament,  except  Sir  John  Gell  and  his  brother. 
Farther  north  the  king's  party  was  very  prevalent : 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  kept  the  town  of  Newcastle 
with  a  strong  garrison  for  the  king ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  Charles's  lord-lieutenant  of  York- 
shire, actively  pressed  the  commission  of  array, 
although  resisted  by  the  liord  Fairfax  and  other 
parliamentarians.  In  Lancashire  the  Lord  Strange, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whom  Charles  had  ap- 
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pointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
endeavoured  to  put  in  action  the  commission  of 
array,  while  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  the  Egertons, 
and  others,  urged  forward  the  ordinance.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  Lord  Strange  made  an  attempt  to 
gain  Manchester;  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  one 
man  was  slain,  **  which,"  says  May,  •*  was  the 
first  blood  shed  in  these  civil  wars."  Some  time 
after  Strange  returned  to  Manchester  with  three 
thousand  men,  hut  he  was  beaten  off,  and  that  time 
with  considerable  loss.  Nor  was^  he  more  suc- 
cessful in  Cheshire,  where  Charles  had  joined  in 
commission  with  him  the  Roman  Catholic  Earl  of 
Rivers.  It  was  in  lisncashire  and  Cheshire  that 
the  papists  were  most  numerous :  in  the  first  they 
kept  quiet,  in  Cheshire  they  were  disarmed  by  the 
parliamentarians.  In  the  west  of  England,  espe- 
cially in  the  extreme  west,  the  kind's  party  was 
numerous.  Charles,  in  his  commission  of  array, 
appointed  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  to  be  lord- 
lieutenant-general  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  So- 
mersetshire, Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  Dorsetshire, 
Southampton,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  seven  counties  within  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  holder  of  this  high  command  was 
opposed  by  most  of  the  burghers  of  considerable 
towns,  but  he  was  assisted  by  the  Lord  Paulet, 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  Richard  Slany,  Sir  Bevil 
Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Bath,  and  other  lords  and 
squires  too  numerous  to  recount.  The  most  consi- 
derable skirmish  that  occurred  before  Charles's 
raising  his  standard,  was  in  Somersetshire,  where 
the  Marquess  of  Hertford  was  opposed  by  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  the  county,  and  where  ten 
men  were  slain  and  many  wounded.* 

About  the  end  of  July  the  parliament  had  sent 
a  commission  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Bever- 
ley, to  entreat  him  to  forbear  his  hostile  prepara- 
tions and  dismiss  his  garrisons.  His  reply  was, 
that  they  ought  to  lay  down  their  arms  first,  and 
he  ordered  this  answer,  which  contained  many 
bitter  reflections  on  their  proceedings,  to  be  read 
in  all  churches.  They  replied,  ordering  their 
answer  to  be  read  in  churches  and  every  where 
else.  A  few  days  after,  Charles  published  a  de- 
claration to  all  his  loving  subjects  concerning  the 
proceedings  of  this  present  parliament.  This 
paper  occupied  fifty  large  and  close  quarto  pages 
of  print ;  it  contained  a  kind  of  history  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  Houses,  vowed 
a  wonderful  love  to  parliaments,  but  required  that 
the  Lord  Kimboltun  and  the  dye  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  accused,  and  two  other 
members,  Mr.  Henry  Martin  and  Sir  Henry  Lud- 
low, should  be  given  up  to  the  king's  justice. 
Charles  also  desired  to  have  delivered  up  to  him 
Alderman  Pennington,  the  new  lord  mayor  of 
London,!  and  Captain  Venn,  an  officer  of  the  city 

•  May.— Ri«hworth.--Whlt«lock.— Ludlow. 

f  Sir  Rtehanl  OnrDey,  the  Ute  lord  mayor  of  LondoDf  vw  at  this 
time  a  prisoner  in  tlie  Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  committed  by 
the  narliament,  for  beiofr  a  mover  of  tedition  In  the  kingdom,  in 
caunng  the  king'*  proelamaSion  eonoeming  the  commiuion  of  array 
to  be  cried  in  the  eitv.  He  was  pnt  fVom  his  mayoralty,  declared  in- 
capable  of  evttt  bearing  any  ofllee  in  dty  or  eommoowealth*  aad  mb- 
tenoed  to  inpritoonnt  during  the  pleasure  of  both  Housea. 


tnun-bands,  and  he  requirad  that  indictments  of 
high  treason  should  be  drawn  against  the  EaiU  of 
Essex,  Warwick,  and  Stamford,  the  Lord  Bnwke, 
Sir  John  Hotham,  and  Serjeant  Major-Gencnl 
Skippon,  as  likewise  against  all  those  who  ibould 
dare  to  raise  the  militia  by  virtue  of  the  ordinanoe 
of  parliament.  The  royal  pen  was,  indeed,  ^'Toy 
quiek  upon  all  occasions ;"  and  the  day  after  the 
publication  of  this  long  declaration,  Charles  aenta 
message  upbraiding  both  Houses  for  bonowiug  i 
sum  for  their  present  uses  out  of  a  loan  made  by 
adventurers  for  reducing  Ireland,  and  afiirming 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  prolonging  the  bloody 
rebellion  in  that  country.    This  was  turning  apoo 

Earliament  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations  they 
ad  made  against  the  king.  They  replied  Tehe- 
mently,  and  yet  circumstantially,  calling  to  remem- 
brance the  many  particulars  of  their  care  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  and  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  king  had  hindered  it.  They  told  the  kiag 
that,  but  for  his  leaving  his  parliament  and 
making  war  upon  it,  a  million  of  money  might 
have  been  raised  at  this  time  by  the  adventure  d 
private  men ;  that  when^  at  the  aole  charge  of  the 
adventurers,  5000  foot  and  500  horse  were  de 
signed  for  the  relief  of  Munater,  and  nothing 
wanted  but  a  commission  to  the  General  lirrd 
Wharton,  he  had  refused  that  commiasioD,  by 
reason  whereof  Limerick  was  loat,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster  lett  in  great  distress  |  that  be 
had  purposely  delayed  the  sailing  of  twelve  ahipi 
and  six  pinnaces,  with  a  thousand  land  farces, 
for  the  service  of  Ireland ;  that  he  had  stopped 
artillery,  ammunition,  horses,  baggage-wi^ooi, 
clothes,  and  equipments,  iutended  by  parlumeut 
for  the  poor  Protestant  soldiers  in  Ireland ;  that 
he  had  treated  with  and  received  petitions  from 
those  confident  rebels,  who  had  presumed  very 
lately  to  call  themselves  his  majesty's  Catholic 
subjects  of  Ireland,  to  complain  of  the  Puritan 
parliament  of  England,  and  to  desire  that,  since 
his  majesty  could  not  go  over  to  them  according 
to  their  expectation,  they  might  be  permitted  to 
come  over  into  England  to  his  majesty.* 

Charles  flatttered  himself  that,  if  he  could  only 
obtain  possession  of  Hull,  he  might  soon  be  undis- 
puted master  of  all  the  north.  A  secret  corre- 
spondence was  opened  with  Sir  John  Hotham, 
who  so  far  departed  from  his  former  line  of  con- 
duct, as  to  allow  the  royalists  to  entertain  hopes 
that  he  would  betray  the  parliament  and  dehver 
up  that  important  city.  The  king  posted  Lord 
Lindsay  at  Beverley  with  3000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  to  carry  the  place  by  siege,  if  Hotham 
should  not  keep  his  engagement;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  himself  visited  other  points;  "and, 
within  three  weeks,  both  in  his  own  person  and 
by  his  messengers,  with  speeches,  proclamatioDS, 
and  declarations,  he  advanced  his  busineas  ia  a 
wonderful  manner.  At  Newark  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  gentry  of  Nottinghamshire  in  a  loving  wd 
winning  way,  commending  their  affections  toyrarda 
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bim ;   which  was  a  great  part  of  persuasion  for 
the  iiiitiire,  comiqg  from  a  king  himself.    Another 
speech  he  made  at  Lincoln  to  the  gentry  of  that 
county,  full  of  protestations  concerning  his  good 
intenticKis,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  it"*     From 
Lincoln    Charles  went  to  Leicester,  where  the 
Earl  of  Stamford  was  executing  the  parliament's 
ordinance  of  the  militia.      He  hoped  to  take  the 
earl  in  the  fact,  but  that  nobteman  fell  back  upon 
Northampton,  whither  Charles  durst  not  follow 
him  ;  for  Northampton  was  a  town  so  true  to  the 
parliament,  that  it  would  have  shut  its  gates  against 
the  king,  as  Hull  had  done.    The  king,  however, 
seized  that  noted  victim   of    Laud's    barbarity, 
Dr.  Baatwick,  who  had  taken  a  commission  under 
the  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  remained  doing  his  duty 
in  levying  men  when  his  general  beat  a  retreat. 
Charles  would  have  had  him  instantly  indicted  of 
high   treason  at  the  assizes  then  sitting,  but  the 
judge  entreated  his  majesty  not  to  put  a  matter  of 
so  great  moment  upon  one  single  judge,  but  to 
cause  the  law  in  that  case  to  be  declared  by  all 
the  twelve  Judges.     The  latter  course  he  said 
might  do  his  majesty  good,  whereas  the  publishing 
ofkis  particular  opinion  could  only  destroy  himself, 
and  nothing  advance  his  majesty's  service.     This 
judge  also  expressed  his  doubts  whether  any  jury 
suddenly  summoned  at  that  moment  would  have 
courage  to  find  the  bill ;  and  upon  this  suggestion 
Charles  gave  up  the  idea  of  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering    the    doctor,  who   had   already   been 
scourged,  pilloried, mutilated,  and  branded  by  Laud. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  little  transaction  to 
show  that  the  character  of  the  king  had  undergone 
no  change.   The  night  before  his  leaving  Leicester, 
the  judge  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  in- 
cluding even  those  that  were  most  loyal,  waited 
upon  him  with  a  request  that  he  would  liberate 
the  prisoner,  or  suffer  the  judge  to  do  so  upon  his 
habeas  corpus,     Charles  told  them   "  he  would 
think  of  it  till  the  next  morning;"   and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  directed  a  messenger  of  the  chamber 
very  early,  with  such  assistance  as  the  sheriff  should 
give,  to  carry  Bastwick  away  to  Nottingham ;  and 
by  the  help  of  the  sheriff  there  to  the  gaol  at  York  : 
all  which  was  executed  accordingly  with  expedi- 
tion and  secrecy,  for  fear  of  a  rescucf 

Returning  to  Beverley,  Charles  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Digby,  who  bad  returned  from  the  con- 
tinent in  disguise,  and  smuggled  himself  into  Hull, 
vhere  he  bad  voluntarily  discovered  himself  to  the 
governor  for  the  purpose  of  tampering  with  him. 
But  now  Digby,  the  daring  and  restless  head  of 
the  queen's  faction,  informed  Charles  that  he 
found  Hotham  much  shaken  in  his  resolution  of 
delivenng  Hull — seeing,  as  Sir  John  said,  that  his 
officers  were  of  a  temper  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
^8  own  son,  the  younger  Hotham,  was  grown  jea- 
~^  of  some  desip^n,  and  was  counter-working  it. 
'racntly  after  this  information,  the  king's  army, 
Dot  confident  of  carrying  the  town  by  open  force, 
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and  no  bnger  counting  on  the  treachery  of  the 
governor,  had  recourse  to  another  plot;  and, 
knowing  some  men  within  the  walls  fit  for  Aeir 
purpose,  they  arranged  that  Hull  should  be  set  on 
fire  in  four  several  places,  and  that,  while  the  par- 
liament soldiers  and  inhabitants  were  busied  in 
quenching  the  flames,  2000  men  should  assault 
the  walls.  The  signal  to  those  within  the  town 
was  to  be  a  fire  lit  in  the  night  on  Beverley  Min- 
ster ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered  by  one  of  the 
instruments,  and  it  so  provoked  the  townsmen  of 
Hull,  that  th6  walls  could  not  contain  them ;  but 
500  of  them,  conducted  by  Sir  John  Meldrum, 
made  a  sortie,  and  fell  fiercely  upon  the  be- 
leaguerers.  The  king's  soldiers  seemed  inclined 
to  fight  bravely,  but  the  train-bands  of  that  county 
were  not  forward  to  be  engaged  against  their 
neighbours,  and  horse  and  foot  tied  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  Beverley.  Sir  John  Meldrum  followed 
in  their  wake,  killed  two,  took  thirty  prisoners, 
and  carried  some  important  magazines  which  the 
king  had  placed  between  Beverley  and  Hull,  where 
again  the  train-bands  and  other  Yorkshiremen, 
bearing  no  great  affection  to  that  war,  ran  away 
and  left  their  arms  behind  them.  The  king  now 
called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to 
break  up  the  siege  of  Hull  and  march  away. 
Meldrum,  that  fiery  Scot,  got  back  to  Hull  with  a 
good  prize  in  ammunitipn  and  arms;  but  the 
elder  Hotham,  who  was  still  wavering,  and  who 
evidently  wished  to  keep  well  with  both  parties, 
safely  dismissed  to  the  king  the  Lord  Digby  and 
that  other  active  servant  of  royalty,  John  Ash- 
bumham.*  Charles  dismissed  the  train-bands, 
and  returned  to  York,  in  much  less  credit  than 
when  he  came  from  thence.  But  his  spirits  were 
revived  by  the  news  *'  that  so  notable  a  place  as 
Portsmouth  had  declared  for  him,  ...  and  that 
so  good  an  officer  as  Goring  was  returned  to  his 
duty,  and  in  possession  of  that  town."  Clarendon 
adds,  that  the  king  was  not  surprised  at  this 
matter ; — it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had, 
seeing  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  corre- 
spondence with  Colonel  Goring.  Hereupon  he 
published  a  declaration  in  which  he  recapitulated 
all  the  insolent  and  rebellious  actions  of  the  two 
Houses,  forbidding  all  his  subjects  to  yield  any 
obedience  to  what  was  no  longer  a  parliament,  but 
a  cabal  and  faction.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
issued  his  proclamation  requiring  all  men  that 
could  bear  arms  to  repair  to  him  at  Nottingham  by 
the  25th  of  August. 

"  According  to  the  proclamation,"  proceeds  the 
noble  historian,  *'  upon  the  25th  day  of  August,  the 
standard  was  erected  about  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day.  The 
king  himself,  with  a  small  train,  rode  to  the  top  of 
the  castle-hill,  Yaraey,  the  knight-marshal,  who 
was  standard-bearer,  carrying  the  standard,  which 
was  then  erected  in  that  place  with  little  other 
ceremony  than  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets. 
Melancholy  men  observed  many  ill  presages  about 
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that  time.  There  was  not  one  regiment  of  foot 
yet  brought  thither,  so  that  the  trained  bands 
which  the  sheriff  had  drawn  t(^ether  were  all  the 
strength  the  king  had  for  his  person  and  the 
guard  of  the  standard.  There  appeared  no  conflux 
of  men  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation;  the 
arms  and  ammunition  were  not  yet  come  from 
York,  and  a  general  sadness  covered  the  whole 
town.  The  standard  was  blown  down  the  same 
night  it  had  been  set  up,  by  a  very  strong  and 
unnilywind,  and  could  not  be  fixed  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  till  the  tempest  was  allayed.  This 
was  the  melancholy  state  of  the  king's  affairs  when 
the  standard  was  set  up."* 

The  king's  dejection  of  spirits  was  increased  by 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  which  he  had  made  two 
or  three  days  before  upon  the  town  of  Coventry. 
Learning  that  Hampden's  regiment  and  some 
other  corps  of  parliamentarians  were  marching,  by 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  garrison  Coventry,  he 
had  struck  aside  in  that  direction  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  amounting  to  about  800  men,  notdoubtii^ 
that  he  should  secure  the  town,  provided  only  he 
could  arrive  before  the  parliamentarian  foot.  But 
the  people  of  Coventry,  like  those  of  most  manu- 
facturing places,  loved  their  parliament  and  their 
puritan  preachers ;  and,  though  he  did  arrive  first, 
the  gates  were  shut  in  his  face  and  some  shots  fired 
from  the  walls,  by  which  some  of  his  attendants  were 
wounded.  He  had  then  retired  to  Stoneleigh,  near 
Warwick,  to  pass  the  night  there;  and  in  the 
morning  he  had  seen  his  horse  in  an  open  plain 

*  Clarendon*  Hitt.— Rnthwotth  says  that  the  standard  was  raUed. 
not  OB  the  twanty^flfth  of  Auf  ost,  bat  on  the  twenty-second.  His 
aaeoantdUEsra  in  other  etMntiala:— ^'Monday  being  the  S2ud  of 
August,  In  the  morainx  hii  majesty  left  his  forces  before  Coventry, 
and  with  some  lords,  and  others  in  company,  rode  to  Leicester,  where 
he  dined  that  day  at  the  Abbey,  the  Countess  of  Devonshire's  house. 
Preaently  after  dinner  the  kins  again  took  horse,  and  with  his  com- 
pany rooe  to  Nottingham,  where  was  fipreat  preparation  for  the 
setting  np  of  the  standard  that  day,  as  was  formerly  appointed. 
Not  long  after  the  king's  coming  to  town,  the  standard  was  taken  out 
of  the  castle,  and  carried  into  the  field  a  little  on  the  backside  of  the 
caatle  wall.  The  likeness  of  the  standard  was  muclt  of  Die  fashion 
of  the  city  streamers  used  at  the  lord  mayor's  sliow,  having  about 
twenty  supporters,  and  was  carried  after  the  same  way }  on  the  top 
of  it  hangs  a  flag,  the  king's  arms  qaartcred,  with  a  hand  pointing 
to  tiie  crown,  which  stands  aboTe  with  this  motto— Ottw  Veesor  his 
<f«e.  The  names  of  those  knixhts-baronets  who  were  appointed  to 
bear  the  standard,  namely  the  chief  of  them,  were  Sir  Thomas 
Brooka,  Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  Sir  Francis  Wortley,  and  Sir  Robert 
Dadington.  Likewise  there  were  three  troops  of  horse  to  wait  upon 
the  standard,  and  to  bear  the  same  backward  and  forward,  with  about 
GOU  fbot  soldiers.  It  was  eunducted  to  the  field  in  great  state,  his 
majesty,  the  prince.  Prince  Rupert  (wimm  hb  majesty  had  lately 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter),  going  along  with  it,  with  divers  other 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  his  majesty's  train,  besides  a  great  com- 
pany of  horse  and  fbot,  in  all  to  the  number  of  about  8000.  So  soon 
as  the  itandatdwaa  set  up,  and  his  majesty  and  the  other  lords 
placed  about  It.  a  herald-at-arms  made  rea'dy  to  publish  a  |»ro- 
clamaUon,  declaring  the  ground  and  canre  of  his  majestv*s  setting 
up  of  his  standard,  namelv,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  ct 
Esses,  in  rBirinff  forces  against  him,  to  which  he  required  the  akl  and 
assbtance  of  all  his  Vmng  subjects ;  but,  befbre  the  trumpeters  could 
sound  to  make  proclamation,  his  majesty  called  to  Tiew  the  said 
proclamation,  which,  being  given  him.  he  privately  reod  the  same 
over  to  himself,  and  seeming  to  dislike  some  passages  therein,  called 
for  pen  and  Ink,  and  with  his  own  hand  crosaed  out  and  altered  the 
same  in  some  places,  and  then  gave  It  the  herald,  who  nroclaimed 
the  same  to  the  people,  thoogh  with  some  difiknlty,  after  nis  majes- 
ty's corrections:  after  the  reading  whereoC  the  whole  multitude 
threUr  up  their  hats,  and  cried  God  sare  the  King,  with  other  such 
nke  ezpressiona.  Not  long  after  the  reading  of  the  said  proclama- 
tion, it  being  towards  night,  the  standard  was  taken  dowQ,  and  again 
carried  into  the  castle  with  the  like  state  as  it  was  bronght  into  the 
field ;  and  the  next  day  it  was  set  up  again,  and  hU  majesty  name 
along  with  it,  and  made  profvlamation  as  the  day  beibre;  and  th^  like 
was  abo  done  on  Wednaniay,  his  majeaty  belpff  alio  FMPff^i  ^1 
aXkerthatitwmsietnpwUhtff^Pv^ipony.'*  » 


decline  giving  combat  to  Hampden's  foot,  and 
retreat  b^ore  them  without  making  a  single  charge 
for  the  honour  of  arms.  Discouraged,  hopeless, 
and  wavering,  the  royalists  at  Nottingham  pro- 
posed the  king's  immediate  return  to  York,  con- 
ceiving that  not  even  his  person  was  secure  at 
Nottingham,  as  Essex  was  concentratmg  his  forces 
at  Northampton,  where  in  fact  that  earl  soon  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  an  army  of  15,000  men, 
composed  of  substantial  yeomen  and  iDduatriooB 
burghers,  the  inhabitants  of  trading  and  manufac- 
turing towns.*  Charles  would  not  hear  of  this 
retreat ;  and  when  some  of  his  council  urged  the 
expediency  of  making  overtures  for  an  accommo- 
dation with  his  parliament,  he  was  so  offended  at 
the  advice,  that  he  declared  he  would  never  yield  to 
it,  and  hastily  broke  up  the  council,  that  it  might 
be  no  longer  urged.  The  next  day,  however,  the 
king  yielded  to  the  earnestness  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, who  suggested  to  his  majesty  that  if  the 
parliament  should  refuse  to  treat,  as  it  was  thought 
they  would,  they  would  render  themselves  odious  to 
the  people,  and  thus  dispose  men  to  serve  the  king. 
It  was  upon  this  plea  that  Charles  reluctantly 
agreed  to  send  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Dorset 
and  Sir  John  Culpeper  to  London  on  the  third 
day  after  raising  the  standard  at  Nottingham. 
Culpeper  was  very  obnoxious  in  the  capital,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  considered  as  rene- 
gades ;  but  all  three  of  the  king's  messengers  were 
watched  very  suspiciously,  and  all  the  answer  they 


•  The  instnutlons  given  by  parliament  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  coe- 
tained  the  foUoning  clauses : — 

**  1.  Yon  shaU  eareftiUy  restrain  all  impieties,  pwphaneness,  sod 
disorders,  violence,  insolence,  and  plnuSering  in  your  soldisif,  u 
well  hy  strict  and  severe  punishment  of  snch  offences,  as  by  all  otbtt 
means  whieh  you  in  your  wisdom  shnll  think  St. 

**  S.  Your  lordship  is  to  march  with  snch  forces  as  yon  think  flt 
towards  the  army  raised  in  his  majesty's  name  afainst  the  pirlia* 
ment  and  kingdom.  And  yon  shall  use  your  utmost  endeavonrt,  bjr 
battle  or  otherwise,  to  rescue  his  majesty's  person,  and  the  perMU  of 
the  prince  and  the  Duke  of  York,  out  of  the  handiaof  thoiedaptrsle 
persons  who  are  now  about  them. 

**  3.  You  shall  take  an  opportunity,  in  some  aafis  and  bonourabU 
way,  to  canse  the  petition  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  herrvith 
sent  unto  you.  to  be  presented  unto  his  majesty ;  and  if  his  n^estjr 
shall  thereupon  iilease  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  foro«s  so* 
about  him,  and  to  resort  to  the  parliament,  von  ahall  cause  all  iIiom 
forces  to  disband,  and  shall  serve  and  defend  his  majesty  with  a  sbS- 
cient  stren^h  in  his  retnrn. 

"  4.  You  shall  oublish  and  declare  that,  if  any  who  have  befsw 
seduced  by  the  false  aspersions  cast  upon  the  proceedings  of  tbepar 
liament  as  to  assist  tlie  kinip  in  the  acting  of  those  dangeruns  eons 
sels,  shall  willinfly,  within  ten  days  after  snch  pnblieatioD  io  ite 
army,  return  to  tneir  duty,  not  doing  any  hostile  act  within  the  tior 
limited,  and  join  themselves  with  the  parliament  in  defence  of  imj 
gioo,  his  majesty's  person,  the  libeities  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,tod 
privileges  of  parliament,  with  their  persons  and  estates,  ai  the  mev- 
bers  of  both  Houses  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  have  done,  that  tbs 
Lords  and  Commons  win  be  ready  upon  their  submission  to  netm 
snch  persons  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  have  eanae  to  scksov- 
ledge  they  have  been  need  with  demeney  and  Ihvonr ;  pcovided  that 
this  shall  not  extend  to  admit  any  man  intoeitlier  hfwse  of  psnU' 
ment  who  stands  suspended,  without  giving  satisfkBtiM  to  theHoaw 
whereof  he  shall  be  a  members  and  except  all  persons  who  alaw 
impeached  in  parliament  of  treason  as  have  been  eminent  T^^^ 
and  chief  actors  in  those  treasons;  and  except  the  £arl  of  BristDi, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  the  Esrl  Ri^* 
Secretary  Nicholas,  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  Mr.  Edward  Hyde«(X^ 
Tendon),  the  Dnke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Gaeraamm.  the  ifn 
Viscount  Newark,  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state  to  his  mafesty. 

•  •  e  ee  e  ee 

"  7.  Yon  shall  carefhlly  protect  aJl  his  maleety's  lofing  •obfwM 
from  rapine  and  violence  by  any  of  the  cavaliers  or  other  soMicn  or 
his  mi^ty*s  prrtended  army,  or  bv  any  of  the  sokiiers  of  the  vmf 
which  yon  command ;  and  you  shall  cause  the  arms  and  goods  of  «>iT 
to  be  mtorad  to  them  from  whom  they  hare  beM  m^iw/ 
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could  get  was,  that  the  parliament  would  enter 
upon  no  negotiations  whatever  until  the  king 
should  have  taken  down  his  standard,  and  called 
in  those  proclamations  by  which  he  had  declared 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  adherents  to  be  traitors, 
and  had  put  the  two  Houses  out  of  his  protec- 
tion, proclaiming  their  actions  to  be  treasonable. 
Another  message  was  sent  from  the  king  to  the 
two  Houses :  but,  on  every  ground,  it  was  now 
hopeless  to  think  of  a  peaceful  arrangement ;  and 
Charles's  nephew,  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  at  last 
arrived  in  England,  insulted  all  the  royalists  that 
still  ventured  to  recommend  pacific  measures. 
This  rash  young  man,  who  was  instantly  appointed 
to  the  highest  command,  so  excited  some  of  the 
principal  officers  with  indignation  at  the  thought 
of  the  overture  recently  made  to  parliament,  that 
they  were  well  nigh  ofiering  personal  violence  to 
the  members  of  the  council  who  had  recommended 
that  measure.  Rupert,  whom  the  English  people 
soon  learned  to  call  Prince  Robber,  was  accom- 
panied by  his  younger  brother  Prince  Maurice, 
and  both  *'  showed  themselves  very  forward  and 
active  •  .  •  and  if  more  hot  and  furious  than  the 
tender  beginnings  of  a  civil  war  would  seem  to 
require,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  fervour  of  their 
youth,  and  great  desire  which  they  had  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  to  the  king ;  upon  whom,  as  being 
no  more  than  soldiers  of  fortune,  their  hopes  of 
advancement  wholly  depended."*    Prince  Rupert, 

•  M.y. 


the  elder  brother,  and  the'more  furious  of  the  two^ 
withm  a  fortnight  after  his;]arrival  at  Nottingham 
took  the  command  of  a  small  party  and  scoured 
through  divers  counties,  hoping  to  roll  himself^ 
like  a  snow-ball,  into  a  larger  bulk,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  recruits.  He  flew  rather  than  marched 
through  parts  of  Nottinghamshire,  Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Cheshire,  not 
so  much  inviting  the  people  by  fair  promises  and 
kind  demeanour,  as  compelling  them  by  extreme 
rigour  to  take  his  side.  '*  Many  towns  and  vil- 
lages he  plundered,  which  is  to  say  robbed  (for  at 
that  time  first  was  the  word  plunder  used  in  Eng- 
land, being  born  in  Germany,  when  that  stately 
country  was  so  miserably  wasted  and  pillaged  by 
foreign  armies),  and  committed  other  outrages 
upon  those  who  stood  affected  to  the  parliament, 
executing  some,  and  hanging  up  servants  at 
their  masters'  doors  for  not  discovering  of  their 
masters."* 

Charles  vainly  loitered  at  Nottingham,  few  or 
none  joining  his  standard,  or  seeming  likely  to  do 
so,  when  Essex  was  at  hand  with  such  a  superior 
force.  About  the  middle  of  September  he  began 
to  move  towards  the  West  of  England,  where  the 
Marquess  of  Hertford  engaged  to  do  great  things, 
and  where  several  regiments  were  actuallv  raised 
for  his  service.  Essex  had  tendered  to  him  the 
parliament's  petition,  praying  for  his  return  to  his 
capital,  and  for  the  disbanding  of  his  army;  but 

•  May. 
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Charles  had  refused  to  receive  what  he  termed  the 
insulting  message  of  a  set  of  traitors.  On  his 
march  westward  the  king  did  not  act  like  the  fierce 
Rupert,  hut  in  a  gentler  and  calmer  way.  **  Pro- 
fessions of  love,  persuasions,  and  protestations  of 
his  aflFection  to  his  people,  were  the  chief  instru* 
ments  which  he  used  to  raise  himself  a  strength, 
with  complaints  against  the  proceedings  and 
actions  of  the  parliament****  Between  Stafford 
and  Wellington  he  halted  his  troopg^  and,  having 
caused  his  orders  of  the  day  to  be  read  aft  We  head 
of  each  corps,  he  advanced  to  the  froilt,  and  told 
the  men,  for  their  comfort,  that  they  should  meet 
no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them  BroWnisfts, 
Anabaptists,  or  Atheists,  who  would  destltrtr  both 
church  and 'commonwealth.  He  then  maae  one 
of  his  solemn  protestations,  impreiJtttinff  the  ven- 
geance  of  heaven  upon  himself  and  his  posterity 
if  his  intentions  were  not  solely  fo^  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  true  reformed  Frotestant  teligion 
established  in  the  church  of  England^  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  just  privileges  of 
parliament.  He  had  already,  at  Yorici  iiiUed  a 
proclamation  against  papists,  forbidding  the  resort 
of  any  men  of  that  religion  to  his  camp ;  And  yet 
at  this  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  Catholics, 
and  on  his  way  to  meet  many  more.  His  protes- 
tation and  declaration  only  tended,  therefore,  to 
confirm  his  reputation  for  habitual  falsehood  and 
duplicity ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  pass 
without  reprobation  the  religious  intolerance  of  the 
parliament  and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  which 
seemed  in  Charles's  eyes  to  render  this  double 
course  necessary.  In  the  end  he  told  his  troops 
that  they  were  already  condemned  to  ruin  for 
being  loyal  to  him;  that,  afler  what  they  had 
heard,  they  must  believe  they  could  not  fight  in  a 
better  quarrel,  in  which  he  promised  to  live  and 
die  with  them.f  Clarendon  intimates  that  this 
conduct,  and  addresses  of  this  kind,  had  a  won- 
derful effect  in  increasing  the  king's  party ;  but 
Charles  could  not  always  adhere  to  tiie  line  of 
mildness  and  persuasion.  In  part  of  his  march 
he  courteously  summoned  the  county  train-bands 
to  attend  him  and  guard  his  royal  person ;  and, 
when  they  were  met,  he  expressed  doubts  of  their 
loyalty,  forcibly  disarmed  them,  gave  their  arms 
to  others,  and  sent  them  away.  Besides,  he  levied 
contributions,  or,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  a 
contemporary,  "he  got  good  sums  of  money, 
which,  not  without  some  constraint,  he  borrowed 
from  them.'*  On  the  20th  of  September  he 
reached  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  conlially  re- 
ceived. There  he  made  a  very  courteous  speech 
to  the  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  county,  telling  them  that  he  had  sent 
for  a  new  mint, — that  he  would  mdt  down  all  his 
plate,  and  offer  all  his  lands  to  sale  or  mortgage, 
in  order  to  press  the  less  severely  upon  them  for 
the  support  of  his  army.  He  implored  them, 
however,  not  to  suffer  so  good  i  a  cause  to  be 
lost  for  want  of  supplying  him  with  that  which 

•  May.  f  Rashworth.— May. 


would  be  taken  firom  them  by  those  who  were 
pursuing  him  with  such  violence.  "  And,"  con- 
tinued Charles,  "whilst  these  ill  men  sacrifice 
their  money,  plate,  and  utmost  industry  to  destroy 
the  commonwealth,  be  you  no  less  liberal  to  pre- 
serve it,  assuring  yourselves,  if  it  please  God  to 
bless  me  with  success,  I  shall  remember  your 
assistance."  With  fresh  protestations  on  his  lips 
that  he  would  never  suffer  an  army  of  papists  to 
be  raised,  he  wrote  away  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
in  the  North,  bidding  him  raise  as  many  men  u 
he  could  without  any  regard  to  their  religion;* 
and  at  this  moment,  or  a  little  later,  he  sent  over 
to  Ireland  for  Anglo-Irish  troops,  or  for  troops  of 
native  Catholics.  Considerable  quantities  of  plate 
were  brought  in,  both  voluntarily  and  by  force; 
and  a  mint  having  been  erected,  money  was  stnick 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Catholics  of  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire  advanced  the  king  5000/.  in 
cash;  a  country  gentleman  paid  him  6000/.  fur 
the  title  of  baron ;  and  a  few  sums  were  secretly 
remitted  by  his  partisans  in  London.  And,  pre- 
sently, a  royal  lord  had  to  report  that  Charles  was 
vary  averse  to  peace ;  that  it  was  conceived  that 
he  had  taken  a  resolution  not  to  do  anything  in 
that  way  till  the  queen  should  come ;  and  that 
people's  advising  the  king  to  agree  with  the  par- 
liament was  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  return, 
an  event  which  was  now  daily  looked  for.  The 
same  noble  writer  also  affirmed  that  the  discontent 
which  he  and  other  men  received  from  those  about 
the  king  was  great  beyond  expression — that,  if  the 
king  and  the  papists  should  prevail,  the  country 
would  be  in  a  sad  condition.f 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Essex,  having 
secured  the  country  round  Northampton,  put  a 
good  garrison  into  Coventry,  and  taking  possession 
of  Warwick,  struck  off  to  the  west,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  between  the  king  and  the  capital, 
and  get  possession  of  the  important  city  of  Wor- 
cester. Prince  Rupert  and  a  detachment  of  the 
parliamentarians  had  a  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  Worcester,  before  Essex,  whose  movements 
were  generally  slow  and  formal,  could  come  up. 
Colonel  Sandys,  a  gallant  officer,  fell  in  charging 
Rupert  up  a  narrow  lane,  but,  in  the  end,  the 
Prince  was  driven  from  the  town  and  across  the 
bridge,  leaving  twenty  dead,  and  thirty  ipmitn 
behind  him.  Essex  appeared  almost  immedi- 
ately after  this  fight,  and  took  an  assured  posses- 
sion of  Worcester ;  Prince  Rupert  rode  back  to 
the  king.  For  three  weeks  Essex  lay  at  Worcester 

•  TbU  It  Uie  kiof't  latter:— 

••  NBWC4STI.B,  ^  .  .    .,,-, 

"  Thii  ii  to  tell  yon  that  <hli  rebellion  b  P«»n  J' *If^ 
height  th«t  I  moat  not  look  what  opinion  men  ate  who  at  th»  im* 
are  wlUtoK  and  able  to  wrre  me.  Tliereforo  I  ck>  not  onl^-  p«r^ 
bnt  command  you,  to  make  u»e  of  all  my  loTing  "Vl*<^»  •',7-'^ 
without  eiamininft  their  conMHcueee  (more  than  theif  i^*"'.^ 
me),  as  you  shall  And  most  to  conduce  to  the  aphoUinf  m  my  j»* 
regal  power. 

'*  Yoar  mort  mtnnd  failhfal  MnA, 

*  CHAlLf  t  K. 

**  Shrewibttry.  S8rd  Septttmben  1649.*' 
(Sir  Henry  Em«.ia.S91.) 

t  Letter  ftom  Bobert  Lord  Spenrf  r  to  his  ladv  (the  Saccjwnr*  « 
Waller),  dated  Shrewsbury.  81st  of  September,  in  Sydney  r«]H  » 
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doing  nothing  *  Encouraged  by  this  strange  in- 
action, and  by  his  own  great  accession  of  men, 
arms,  and  money,  Charles  quitted  Shrewsbury  on 
the  20th  of  October,  with  the  intention  of  turning 
Essex's  army,  and  marching  straight  upon  London 
by  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and  Kenil- 
worth.  Essex,  it  appears,  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
his  movements  till  the  king  had  got  behind  him  ; 
but  he  then  followed  with  some  alacrity,  and  en- 
tered the  village  of  Keinton,  in  Warwickshire,  on 
the  22nd,  the  same  evening  that  the  royalists 
halted  at  Edgehill,  a  very  little  in  advance. 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  resolved 
to  turn  round  and  face  his  pursuers,  who,  in  their 
late  and  sudden  movement,  had  left  whole  regi- 
ments behind  them.  The  night  passed  tranquilly. 
On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  23rd  of 
October,  when  Essex  looked  towards  Edgehill,  he 
saw  that  the  royalists  had  not  retreated,  but  were 
there  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  He  presently 
arranged  his  own  forces,  placing  the  best  of  his 
field-pieces  upon  his  right  wing,  guarded  by  two 
regiments  of  foot  and  some  horse.  But  the  par- 
liamentarians liked  not  to  charge  the  royalists  up 
hill,  and  the  royalists  seemed  determined  not  to 
quit  their  advantageous  position.  It  might  well 
be,  too,  that  other  considerations,  apart  from  merely 
military  ones,  imposed  a  long  and  solemn  pause. 
Many  generations  of  men  had  gone  peacefully  to 
their  graves  since  the  last  day  on  which  English- 
men had  stood  opposed  to  Englishmen  on  the 
battle-field;  and,  from  the  spirit  that  animated 
either  party,  both  must  have  known  that,  begin 
when  it  would,  this  would  be  a  bloody  conflict. 
It  is  also  said  by  one  of  the  royalists,  that  the  king 
had  given  orders  not  to  begin,  nor  engage  in  any 
way  until  the  enemy  should  first  have  shot  their 
cannon  at  him  ;t  tuid  it  is  very  probable  that  Essex 
had  an  equal  reluctance  to  fire  the  first  shot.  But 
whatever  were  the  causes  of  the  delay,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  two  armies  spent  many  hours  in 
gazing  at  each  other — long  hours,  infinitely  more 
trying  than  the  heat  and  hurry  of  actual  com- 
bat to  the  spirits  of  men,  particularly  to  men 
newly,  and  for  the  far  greater  part  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  under  arms.  Charles  was  on 
the  field  in  complete  armour,  wearing  a  black 
velvet  mantle,  with  the  star  and  George,  and  he 
addressed  an  encouraging  speech  to  his  soldiers. 
He  had  retained  to  himself  the  title  of  general- 
iBsimo,  naming  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  a  brave  and 
experienced  old  soldier,  who  in  former  times  had 
been  the  comrade  of  Essex  in  the  foreign  wars, 
chief  general  under  him  :  but  Lindsay,  disgusted 
with  Uie  petulance  and  impertinence  of  Prince 
Rupert,  regarded  himself  as  only  a  nominal  chief, 
and  took  his  place,  pike  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
bis  own  regiment.     Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  major- 

^  I«iid1ow  aoeonntf  for  the  inaotWity  ol  llie  parlUmentaiy  geDeral, 
|>7  J^ytng  that  Brant  expected  an  aniwer  to  a  metfai^e  sent  by  him 
•<>  we  king  {Vom  the  parliament,  invitioff  him  to  return  to  London, 
addioff  that  the  king  took  adTantage  of  thla  time  to  complete  and 
•na  his  for ce«.-.3lffa«rfrf . 
tWr  Philip  Warwick, 
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general  under  the  Earl  of  Lindsay.  Prince  Rupert 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  horse,  and  Lord 
Wilmot  the  left,  and  two  reserves  of  horse  were 
commanded,  the  one  by  Lord  Digby,  and  the 
other  by  Sir  John  Byron.  The  royalists  exceeded 
the  parliamentarians  in  total  number  and  in  horse, 
but  Essex  had  the  better  train  of  artillery.  Pike 
in  hand,  Essex  advanced  into  the  broad  plain  at 
foot  of  Edgehill,  called  the  Vale  of  the  Red 
Horse — "  a  name,"  says  May,  "  suitable  to  the 
colour  which  that  day  was  to  bestow  upon  it — for 
there  happened  the  greatest  part  of  the  encounter.'* 
Sir  John  Meldrum's  brigade  was  posted  in  the 
van,  three  regiments  of  horse  were  on  the  right 
wing,  commanded  by  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  and  Sir 
William  Balfour.  The  left  wing,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  troops  of  horse,  was  commanded  by 
Sir  James  Ramsay ;  the  foot  were  considerably 
behind  the  cavalry,  and  the  centre  was  occupied 
by  Colonel  Essex's  regiment;  in  the  rear  were 
Lord  Broke  and  Denzil  HoUis,  who  were  flanked 
by  two  reserves  of  horse.  At  last,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Earl  of  Essex  com- 
manded his  artillery  to  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
according  to  Ludlow,  this  was  done  twice  upon 
that  part  of  the  army  wherein  the  king  was  re- 
ported to  be.  The  royalists  presently  replied  with 
their  cannon,  and  *'  the  great  shot  was  exchanged 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  thereabout"  Then  the 
royalists  began  to  descend  the  hill,  and  their  main 
body  of  foot,  surrounding  the  king*s  standard,  ad- 
vanced within  musket-shot.  The  parliamentarians 
made  a  charge  to  break  them  and  seize  the  stand- 
ard, but  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss  by  their 
pikes.  Then  Prince  Rupert  with  his  cavalry 
charged  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentarians, 
broke  it,  and  pursued  it  like  a  madman,  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Keinton,  where  his  men  took  to 
plundering,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  main  body 
which  they  had  left.  Though  their  left  wing  was 
thus  broken,  the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians 
was  intact,  and  a  charge  from  that  quarter,  under 
Sir  William  Balfour,  was  so  successful,  that  the 
king's  artillerymen  were  driven  from  their  guns, 
and  several  of  the  cannons  spiked.  After  this 
brilliant  charge.  Sir  William  Balfour  fell  back 
upon  the  main  body,  whence  the  Earl  of  Essex 
advanced  two  regiments  of  foot  to  attack  the  mass 
of  infantry  which  surrounded  the  royal  standard. 
This  body  of  royalists  stood  firm,  and  fought  most 
gallantly;  but  presently  Balfour  came  up  with 
his  horse,  turned  them,  and  attacked  them  in  the 
rear,  while  some  other  squadrons  of  parliament- 
arians threatened  them  in  flank;  and  then  the 
royalists  broke  and  ran  back  towards  the  hill. 
Many  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
amongst  these  were  Sir  Edward  Vamey,  (who  was 
engaged  on  that  side,  not  out  of  any  good  opinion 
of  the  cause,  but  "  on  the  point  of  honour,")  and 
Colonel  Munro.  The  Earl  of  Lindsay,  the  nomi- 
nal general-in-chief  under  the  king,  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  together  with  his  son 
and  Colonel  Yavasour.      The    parliamentarians 
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took  many  colours,  and  Lieutenant  Middleton 
seized  the  royal  standard  and  carried  it  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  delivered  it  to  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Chamhcrs,  who  suffered  it  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  so  "  privately  conveyed  away.**  The 
royalists,  however,  rallied  on  the  hill  top,  and 
kept  up  a  fire  till  nightfall.  Rupert  returned 
with  his  sword  red  with  English  blood,  with  his 
horses  loaded  with  plunder;  but  he  found  the 
king's  left  wing  broken,  and  the  centre  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  nor  could  be  recover  his  posi- 
tion on  the  right  wing  without  sustaining  a  ter- 
rible charge  from  the  parliamentarian  horse,  led 
on  by  Sir  Philip  Stapleton.*  It  is  said  that  the 
parliament  foot  now  began  to  want  gunpowder, 
and  that  this  was  the  only  reason  which  prevented 
Essex  from  charging  up  the  hill  with  nis  whole 
force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  He  retained  pos- 
session of  the  ground  which  his  enemies  had 
chosen  to  fight  upon — the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse — 
during  the  night ;  but  the  royalists  did  pot  move 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  made  great 
fires  all  the  night  long.  Great  military  faults  had 
been  committed  on  both  sides,  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  deficiency  of  courage  on  either.  In  the 
confusion  and  excitement  of  the  combat,  the  parlia- 
mentarians had  more  than  once  fired  upon  their 
own  men,  mistaking  them  for  the  enemy.  The 
substantial  yeomen,  the  burghers,  the  artisans, 
were  new  at  the  bloody  game;  but  in  this  first 
great  encounter  they  taught  the  cavaliers  to  respect 
the  valour  of  the  "  thimble  and  bodkin"  army. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  statements  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  the  slain,  but,  taking  a  medium 
calculation,  it  appears  that  4000  men  lay  dead 
that  night  in  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  The  loss 
of  the  royalists  was  greater  than  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, and  Charles  lost  many  distinguished 
officers,  while  Essex  lost  only  two  colonels,  the 
Lord  St.  John  and  Colonel  Walton.  Captain 
Austen,  an  eminent  merchant  of  London,  was 
badly  wounded,  and  died  in  Oxford  gaol,  through 
the  harsh  usage  he  received  from  the  royalists, 
into  whose  hands  he  fell.  "  It  was  observed,** 
says  Ludlow,  *'  that  the  greatest  slaughter  on  our 
side  was  of  such  as  ran  away,  and  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  those  that  stood;  of  whom  I  saw  about 
three  score  lie  within  the  compass  of  three  score 
^ards  upon  the  ground  whereon  that  brigade  fought 
in  which  the  king*s  standard  was.**     On  the  fol- 

1 1«  Both  port'iM  agree  In  opinion  as  to  Prince  Rupert'*  beadloof; 
raahuea*.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  was  in  the  battle,  sayi,  that  the 
caTalry  pursued  the  chase  contrary  to  all  discipline  of  war,  and  left 
the  kintf  and  his  foot  so  alone,  tliatitcave  Essex  a  title  to  the  victory 
of  that  day  }  which  might  have  been  his  laat  day.  If  they  had  done 
their  parts  and  stood  their  ground.  Ladlow  says.  *•  And  if  the  time 
which  he  spent  in  pursuing  them  too  fur,  and  in  plundering  the 
waggona.  had  been  empluved  in  Uking  such  advantages  as  offered 
themselves  in  the  place  where  the  light  was,  it  might  have  proved 
more  serviceable  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  euemy's  designs."  May 
describes  his  conduct  thus:  "  The  parliament  army  had  undoubtedly 
been  ruined  that  day,  and  an  absolute  victory  gained  on  the  kinfps 
aide,  if  Prince  Rupert  and  his  pursuing  troops  iiad  been  more  tempe- 
rate in  plundering  so  untimely  as  they  dkl,  and  had  wheeled  about 
to  assist  their  distressed  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  army ;  for 
Prince  Rupert  followed  the  chase  to  Keinton  town,  nhere  the  car- 
riages of  the  army  were,  which  they  prescnUy  pillaged,  using  great 
cruelty,  as  was  afletwarda  related,  to  the  unarmed  vaggoaers  and 
Ubottriog  men,". 


lowing  morning  the  parliamentarians,  vbo  had 
lain  all  the  night  on  the  ground  without  coTeiing 
and  without  provision,  received  supplies  of  men 
and  beer,  and  shortly  after  they  were  reinforced  by 
three  regiments  commanded  by  Hampden,  Deozil 
Hollis,  and  Lord  Willoughby.  «  We  hoped," 
says  Ludlow,  "  that  we  should  have  puiiued 
the  enemy,  who  were  marching  off  as  fut  a^ 
they  could,  leaving  only  some  troops  to  face  us 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not,  we  marched  to 
Warwick;  of  which  the  enemy  having  notice, sent 
out  a  party  of  horse,  under  Prince  Rupert,  who  on 
Tuesday  night  fell  into  the  town  of  Keinton,  where 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  lay,  and,  after  they 
had  cruelly  murdered  many  of  them,  returned  to 
their  army."  Hampden,  "^Hollis,  Stapleton,  awl 
other  members  of  parliament  commanding  militia 
regiments,  urged  Essex  to  follow  up  the  king  asd 
renew  the  battle ;  but  the  military  men  by  pro- 
fession— the  officers  who  had  served  in  r^ar 
wars  on  the  continent — thought  that  enough  had 
been  done  by  an  army  of  recruits,  and  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  accustom  the  men  by  dcgreca  to 
warfare,  and  not  to  risk  everything  at  odcc 
Colonel  Dalbier,  an  old  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
was  suspected  of  a  wish  to  prolong  the  war,  ia  add 
to  have  prevailed  with  Essex,  who  loitered  far  io 
the  rear  of  the  royalists.  The  king,  as  if  master 
of  the  field— and  he  claimed  as  a  victory  the  battle 
at  Edgehill — ^marched  to  Banbury,  and  summoned 
it ;  and  though  about  a  thousand  parliamentariam 
were  in  the  town,  they  surrendered  to  him  appa- 
rently without  a  blow* 

Charles  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  University,  which  waa  en- 
thusiastically loyid  from  the  beginning.t  "  Thc°» 
too,  many  of  uie  greatest  gentlemen  of  divers 
counties  began  to  consider  &e  king  as  one  that 
in  possibility  might  prove  a  conqueror,  and  manv 
of  those  who  before  had  stood  at  gaze  as  neutral, 
in  hope  that  one  quick  blow  might  clear  the 
doubt,  and  save  them  the  danger  of  declanng 
themselves,  came  in  readily  and  adhered  to  that 
side  where  there  seemed  to  be  least  fean  ajd 
greatest  hopes :  for  from  the  parliament's  side  the 
encouragements  were  only  public— nothing  waa 
promised  but  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  natire 
liberty — no  particular  honours,  prefennents,  or 
confiscated  estates  of  enemies ;  and  on  the  other 
side  no  such  total  ruin  could  be  threatened  by  ^ 
victorious  parliament,  as  by  an  incensed  prmce, 
and  such  hungry  followers  as  usually  go  ^^°^ 
with  princes  in  those  ways.*'t  The  cavaliers  that 
flocked  to  Oxford  were  generally  well  mounted, 

•  May.— Whiteloek.~Rtuhirorth.—Lodlow.— Warwick. _. ..  ,^v 

t  Alwut  a  month  beforo,  howeTcr.    whea  Bulatrodc  Y^^* 

and  the  Lord  Saye  were  at  Oxford  for  the  parliament,  tha  nt^ 

aldermen,  Tice-chaneellor,  heads  of  houaee,  and  proctorship'"  ^ 

their  desires  of  peace,  and  eng^g^ 

ro  Houses,  nor  £  send  «.J|rg;j 


their  duty  to  tlie  parliament,  and 
not  to  act  anythinj;  against  the  two 


But  tlie  i; 


to  the  kiuK.  which  they  did  two  or  three  days  aiwr.    v--  -     .  ■ 
Saye  had  then  with  him  3000  horse  and  foot  I    Whiteloek  ^^ff*^ 
for  not  having  secured  the  place  as  well  aa  the  plate.  *■>*''',  l^ 
liave  prevented  his  iniO«ty'e  making  it  his  place  of  anus  bbo  ""^ 
garrison, 
JMay. 
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and  this  allowed  Charles  greatly  to  reinforce  the 
cavalry  under  his  nephew,  who,  though  (at  this 
time  at  least)  wholly  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a 
general,  possessed  those  of  a  dashing  cavaliy 
officer  in  great  perfection.  Issuing  from  Oxford, 
Prince  Rupert  scoured  the  country,  visited  Ahing- 
Jon,  Henley,  and  other  towns,  and  returned  with 
great  booty.  Within  a  few  days  he  made  still 
nearer  approaches  towards  London,  penetrating  as 
far  as  Staines  and  Egham,  but  with  a  flying  army, 
resting  in  no  place,  but  moving  like  a  free  corps  of 
the  partisans  of  the  famous  Count  Mansfeldt  in  the 
Palatinate,  the  tradition  of  whose  exploits  was  likely 
to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Rupert. 
The  parliament  and  the  city  of  London  were  thrown 
into  consternation,  but  they  provided  with  spirit 
for  their  defence.  Trenches  were  dug,  and  ram- 
parts thrown  up  round  the  capital ;  seamen  were 
embarked  in  boats  and  small  vessels,  and  sent  up 
the  river;  forces  were  detached  to  possess  and 
fortify  Windsor  Castle.  The  train-bands  of  Lon- 
don, Middlesex,  and  Surrey  were  concentrated, 
and  kept  continually  under  arms.  A  declaration 
was  published  for  the  encouragement  of  appren- 
tices that  would  enlist,  who  were  to  have  the  time 
they  served  in  the  army  allowed  in  their  appren- 
ticeship; and  as  the  London  apprentices  were 
very  stirring  and  bold,  this  little  measure  contri- 
buted gready  to  reinforce  the  parliament  army. 
Associations  of  counties  for  mutual  defence  had 
already  been  allowed  and  recommended  by  the 
two  Houses,  and  those  bonds  were  now  drawn 
closer  at  the  approach  of  danger.  In  the  eastern 
counties  the  association,  which  had  been  mainly 
organised  and  directed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
exceedingly  formidable.  The  parliament,  taking 
notice  that  the  king  had,  by  a  formal  commission, 
empowered  Sir  William  Gerrard,  Sir  Cecil  Traf- 
ford,  and  other  popish  gentlemen,  to  take  arms 
with  their  tenants  and  servants,  resolved  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  the  Presbyterian  interest, 
and  they  applied  to  the  Scots  for  immediate  assist- 
uice.  Many  disafiPected  persons  were  seized  in 
the  city  of  London,  where  plots  were  suspected 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  detected  at  Hull, 
and  preachers  and  proclamations  kept  alive  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  citizens.  Very  varying  news 
blew  hot  and  cold  among  the  Londoners:  it 
was  rumoured  that  Essex  was  entirely  defeated ; 
that  he  had  wavered  and  gone  over  to  the  king ; 
that  the  king  was  marching  with  the  two  united 
armies  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  capital: 
but,  at  last,  the  Earl  of  Essex  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  with  his  army  in  good  con- 
dition and  disposition;  and,  quartering  his  men 
about  Acton,  he  himself  (on  the  7th  of  November) 
rode  into  Westminster  to  give  the  parliament  an 
account  of  his  campaign.  It  was  clear  to  most 
men  that  Essex  had  been  far  from  doing  the  best 
that  might  have  been  done,  but  the  two  Houses 
wisely  welcomed  him,  voted  him  thanks,  and 
presented  him  with  a  ^  of  5000/.,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  care,  pains,  and  valour. 


The  earl  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  capital 
when  the  king,  quitting  Oxford,  marched  upon 
Reading.  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
manded at  this  town ;  but,  considering  the  place 
untenable  with  the  forces  he  had  with  him,  he 
evacuated  it  at  the  king's  approach,  and  fell  back 
upon  London.  Charles  then  advanced  to  Coin- 
brook,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  presented  a  petition  for  an  accommo- 
dation. Charles  seemed  to  receive  their  address 
with  great  willingness,  and  he  returned  them  a 
fair  and  smooth  answer,  calling  God  to  witness 
that  he  was  tenderly  compassionate  of  his  bleedins 
people,  and  so  desirous  of  nothing  as  for  a  speedy 
peace.  The  deputation,  well  pleased,  returned  to 
the  parliament,  where  the  king's  gracious  answer, 
wherein  he  promised  to  reside  near  London  till 
commissioners  might  settle  the  existing  differences, 
was  read  to  both  Houses.  Thereupon  the  Earl  of 
Essex  rose,  and  asked  whether  he  was  now  to 
pursue  or  suspend  hostilities  ?  Parliament  ordered 
the  earl  to  suspend  them,  and  dispatched  Sir  Peter 
Killigrew  to  require  a  like  cessation  on  the  part 
of  the  royalists,  not  having,  however,  the  smallest 
doubt  that  Charles  would  consider  himself  bound 
by  his  entertaining  their  propositions  of  an  accom- 
modation, and  by  his  gracious  message  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  truce. 
But  Killigrew  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  loud 
roar  of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  rushed  out  of  die  House, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  ffallopped  across  the  parks 
and  through  Knightsbridge,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ominous  sound.  As  he  approached  Brentford  the 
earl  Jeamed,  to  his  astonishment,  the  trick  had 
been  played.  Prince  Rupert,  closely  followed  by  the 
king  in  person  and  by  the  whole  royal  army, 
taking  advantage  of  a  dense  November  fog,  had 
advanced  and  fallen  unexpectedly  upon  Brentford, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  broken  regiment  of 
Colonel  HoUis's,  *^  but  stout  men  all,  who  had 
before  done  good  service  at  Edgehill."  The  royal- 
ists fancied  they  should  cut  their  way  through 
Brentford  without  any  difficulty,  get  on  to  Ham- 
mersmith, where  the  parliament's  train  of  artillery 
lay,  and  then  perhaps  take  London  by  a  sudden 
night  assault.  But  HoUis's  men,  with  unspeak- 
able courage,  opposed  their  passage,  and  stopped 
their  march  so  long  at  Brentford,  that  the  gallant 
regiments  of  Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke  had 
time  to  come  up.  These  three  regiments,  not 
without  great  loss,  completelv  barred  the  road; 
and  when  Essex,  who  had  gathered  a  considerable 
force  of  horse  as  he  rode  along,  came  to  the  spot, 
he  found  that  the  royalists  had  given  over  the 
attack,  and  were  lying  quietly  on  the  western  side 
of  Brentford.  Charles  had  kept  himself  safe  at 
Hounslow,  and  there  he  lay  that  night.  "All 
that  night,"  says  May,  "the  city  of  London 
poured  out  men  towards  Brentford,  who  every 
hour  marched  thither ;  and  all  the  lords  and  gcn- 
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tiemen  that  belonged  to  the  parliament  army  were 
there  ready  by  Sunday  morning,    the   14th   of 
November."    The  city  bands  had  marched  forth 
cheerfully  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Skippon,  who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
parliament  and  the  extraordinary  favour  of  the 
Londoners.*    The  Earl  of  Holland,  who  showed 
excessive  zeal  and  good  skill  in  martial  affairs, 
assisted  Essex,  who  found  himself  in  the  course  of 
this  Sunday  at  the  head  of  24,000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  Tumham-green, 
^-"  stout,  gallant,  proper  men ;  as  well  habited  and 
armed  as  were  ever  seen  in  any  army,  and  of  as  good 
courage  to  fight  the  enemy."t    Hampden,  with 
his  brave  men  of  Buckinghamshire,  by  the  Lord 
Essex's  orders,  began  to  make  a  detour  with  the 
intention  of  falling  upon  the  king's  rear,  while  the 
rest  of  the  parliamentarians  should  attack  him  in 
front  and  turn  his  flanks ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
marched  a  mile  when  Sir  John  Merrick,  Essex's 
major-general,  gallopped  after  them,  and  told  them 
that    the  general  had  changed  his  mind  as  to 
dividing  his    forces,    and    ordered    them   back. 
Hampden  and  his  green  coats,  exceedingly  troubled, 
fell  back  accordingly.     If  the  business  had  been 
conducted  with  only  moderate  skill  and  decision, 
the  king  must  have  been  surrounded,  and  his 
retreat  to  Oxford  cut  off.    Three  thousand  par- 
liamentarians had  taken  post  at  Kingston-bridge, 
but  these,  too,  were  removed  from  the  king's  rear, 
and    brought  round    by  London-bridge  to  join 
Essex  and  cover  the  western  approaches  to  the 
capital.     "  The  reason  of  that  strange  command," 
says  May,  "  as  afterwards  given,  was,  that  the 
lord-general  was  not  assured  of  strength  enough  to 
stop  the  enemy  from  London,  nor  could  before- 
hand be  assured  of  so  great  an  army  as  came 
thither  to  join  him."    And,  thus,  leaving  the 
king's  rear  unencumbered,  the  parliamentarians 
stood  at  gaze,  facing  the  royalists,  but   doing 
nothing.     At  last  it  was  consulted  whether  the 
parliament  army  should  not  advance  and  fall  upon 
the  king's  forces,  as  was  advised  by  most  of  the 
members  of  parliament  and  gentlemen  who  were 
officers,  but  the  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  love  long 
campaigns  as  physicians  love  long  diseases,  were 
altogether  against  it;  and,  while  they  were  con- 
sulting, Charles  drew  off  his  carriages  and  ord- 
nance, and,  when  every  one  had  spoken  his  opi- 
nion, the  general  gave  his  orders  as  he  thought 
best.     The  good  wives  of  the  city  and  others, 
mindful  of  their  husbands  and  friends,  sent  many 
cart-loads  of  provisions  and  wine  and  other  good 
things  to  Turnham-green,  with  which  the  city 

*  Skippon  was  a  character.  He  vai  acoustomeil  to  make  very 
»hort,  pithy,  and  homely  ipceches  to  the  train-bands  and  cockuuy 
troops,  tb«  most  zealous  of  which  were,  of  course,  all  puritans.  On 
this  occasion,  Whiielock  tells  us,  his  speech  was  to  this  effect  :— 
**  Oome,  my  bbvs,  my  brave  boys,  let  us  pray  heartily,  and  tijihi 
heartily.  1  will  run  the  same  fortunes  and  hazards  witli  voa  Re* 
member  the  cause  is  for  God,  and  for  the  defence  of  yourselves,  3  oor 
wives,  and  children.  Come,  my  honest,  brave  bovs,  pray  heartily 
and  fight  heartily,  ond  God  will  bless  us."  "thus,"  continues 
Whitelock,  "  he  went  all  ak)Dg  with  the  soldiers,  talking  to  them, 
■ometimcs  with  one  company,  sometimes  to  another ;  and  the  soldiers 
seemed  to  be  mora  token  with  it  than  with  m  let,  fonxud  oration." 

i  Whitolock. 


soldiers  refreshed  themselves  and  made  merry; 
and  Whitelock  slily  adds,  that  they  made  [merrier 
still  when  they  understood  that  the  king  and  all 
his  army  were  in  fiill  retreat.  Upon  this  there 
was  another  consultation,  whether  the  parliament- 
arians should  pursue.  Again,  Hampden,  Hollis, 
all  the  members  of  parliament,  all  the  gendemea 
who  had  become  soldiers  only  for  their  principles, 
were  for  the  bolder  course,  and  all  the  old  soldiers 
of  fortune,  the  men  who  had  made  war  their  regu- 
lar trade  and  profession,  were  against  it,  repre- 
senting that  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  follow 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  king's  retreat  was  hoDour 
and  safety  enough  to  the  parliament.  Charles, 
scarcely  crediting  his  good  luck,  got  safe  to 
Kingston,  and  crossed  the  bridge  there  without 
opposition,  and  without  ammunition  enough  iu  his 
own  army  to  have  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  then  retired  more  slowly  to  Reading,  and  from 
Reading  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  his  most  convenient 
quarters.* 

The  parliament,  in  their  indignation,  voted  that 
they  would  never  again  treat  with  the  king  or 
enter  into  any  accommodation ;  yet  at  the  opening 
of  the  following  year  (1643)  they  entertained  more 
pacific  notions,  and  in  the  month  of  March  tfaej 
began  a  hopeless  treaty  at  Oxford,  where  Charles 
still  lay,  to  the  delight  perhaps  of  the  very  loyal 
university,  though  certainly  not  to  the  comfort  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  which  was  swept, 
ravaged,  and  pillaged  in  all  directions  by  the 
flying  squadrons  of  Prince  Rupert.  The  parlia- 
ment commissioners  were  the  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland, Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Holland ;  the 
Viscounts  Wenman  and  Dungamon ;  Sir  John 
Holland,  Sir  William  Litton,  knights ;  William 
Pierpoint,  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  Edmund  Waller, 
and  Richard  Winwood,  esquires.  These  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  had  their  first  access  to  the  king  in 
the  garden  of  Christchurch,  where  he  was  walking 
with  the  young  prince.  All  of  them  kissed  his 
hand  according  to  their  several  degrees,  for  the 
court,  even  in  these  extremities,  was  mindful  of 
etiquette;  thus,  Mr.  Pierpoint  kissed  hands  before 
the  knights,  because  he  was  an  earPs  son ;  and 
Mr.  Winwood  kissed  hands  before  Mr.  Whitelock, 
he  being  the  eldest  knight's  son.  The  last  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  was  Edmund  Waller  the  poet, 
who  was  least  in  rank.  The  king  said  graciously 
to  him,  "  Though  you  are  the  last,  yet  you  are  not 
the  worst,  nor  the  least  in  my  favour."  We  shall 
find  an  explanation  of  this  courtesy  to  Waller  pre- 
sently. But  to  the  very  noble  Earl  of  Northura 
berland,  who  read  the  parliament's  propositions 
with  a  sober  and  stout  carriage,  Charles  was  much 
less  courteous,  interrupting  him  frequently.  The 
blood  of  the  Percy  took  fire,  and  the  earl  said, 
smartly,  "  Your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
proceed  ?"  Charles  replied,  "  Aye !  aye !"  and  so 
the  earl  read  the  proposition  all  through.  The 
heads  were  these, — that  Charles  should  disband  his 
army  and  return  to  his  parliament,  leavipg  delin- 

•  Bashworth.— May.— Liidloir.~C!larettdoD.—Wanriek. 
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quents  to  trial  and  papists  to  be  disarmed ;  pass  a 
bill  for  abolishing  bishops,  &c.,  and  such  other  bills 
as  should  be  presented  for  reformation ;  consent  to 
the  removal  of  malignant  counsellors,  the  settling  the 
militia  as  parliament  desired,  &c.;  and,  further, 
that  he  should  pass  a  bill  to  vindicate  the  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  five  members  ;  that  he  should 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bours; grant  a  general  pardon,  excepting  there- 
from the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  the  Lord  Digby,  and 
others ;  and  restore  parliament  members  to  their 
offices,  and  recompense  them  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained.     Charles,  on  the  other  side,  made 
his  demands  in  the  following  terms: — "  That 
his  revenue,  magazines,  towns,  ships,  and  forts 
be  restored.     That  what  hath  been  done  contrary 
to  law  and   the  king's  right  may  be  recalled. 
That  all  illegal  power  claimed,  or  acted  by  order 
of  parliament,  be  disclaimed.     As  the  king  will 
consent  to  the  execution  of  all  laws  concerning 
popery  or  reformation,  so  he  desires  a  bill  for 
preserving  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  against 
sectaries.   That  all  persons  excepted  against  in  the 
treaty  may  be  tried  per  pares^  with  a  cessation  of 
arms,  and  for  a  free  trade."      After  the  nego- 
tiations had  been  drawn  through  several  weeks 
they  ended  in  nothing.     They  had  not,  however, 
interrupted  the  progress  of  hostilities  ;  and  the 
warlike  operations  in  the  interval  had,  on  the 
nhole,  been  favourable  to  the  parliamentarians. 
I'he  Earl  of  Essex  took  Reading  after  a  siege  of 
ten  days.    Then  Hampden,  ever  the  proposer  or 
advocate  of  bold  measures,  recommended  the  im- 
mediate investing  of  Oxford,  hoping  to  finish  the 
^ar  at  once  by  the  capture  of  Charles  and  his 
court.    Clarendon  confesses  that,  if  this  measure 


had  been  adopted,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of 
success ;  for  Oxford  was  not  even  tolerably  for- 
tified, nor  was  that  over-crowded  city  supplied 
with  provisions  to  stand  a  siege :  but,  again,  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  must  ever  be  suspected  of 
being  averse  to  pushing  the  war  to  an  extremity, 
objected,  and  consulted  his  professional  officers, 
who  agreed  in  representing  the  enterprise  as  too 
hazardous ;  and  nearly  six  weeks  were  wasted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reading.  The  king,  who 
had  already  deliberated  respecting  a  retreat  into 
the  North,  took  fresh  courage.  The  parlia- 
ment at  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  entertained 
the  project  of  superseding  Essex,  and  intrusting 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Sir  WiUiam  Waller, 
who  had  driven  Goring  out  of  Portsmouth,  and 
taken  Winchester,  Chichester,  and  Hereford.  His 
valour  and  his  activity  had  acquired  him  such 
reputation,  that  Waller  was  popularly  nicknamed 
William  the  Conqueror ;  but  the  change  did  not 
take  place,  and  the  favourite  general  continued  to 
serve  under  Essex,  declining  rather  than  rising  in 
reputation. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  treaty  at  Oxford 
the  queen  had  arrived  in  Burlington  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
waited  upon  her  with  his  army  to  conduct  her 
to  York.  She  remained  four  months  in  York- 
shire, exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  and  in  all 
directions  to  strengthen  the  royalist  party.  Again 
overtures  were  made  to  Sir  John  Hotham  and  to 
many  of  the  officers  serving  under  him  in  Hull ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  so  considerably  re- 
inforced (partly  by  papists,  who  joined  the  queen 
with  enthusiastic  haste),that  Lord  Fairfax,  the  gene- 
ral for  the  parliament  in  the  North,  could  scarcely 
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make  head  against'  him.  A'  fierce  war  of  out- 
poBto  ensued  ^tween  these  two  commanders;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  then  a  young  man  and  general 
of  the  horse  to  his  father^  hegan  to  acquire  in  this 
service  that  military  skUl  and  experience  which 
Buhsequendy  rendered  him  one  of  the  best  officers 
in  England.  By  the  month  of  May  Henrietta 
Maria  was  enabled  to  send  arms  and  aimmunition 
to  her  husband  at  Oxford,  who  had  for  -some  time 
been  lying  inactive  for  want  of  guupowder. 
Charles  then  prepared  to  act|  but,  that  he  might 
commence  a  sanguinary  campaign  with  peaceful 
professions,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  parliament 
to  speak  again  of  accommodation.  The  Lords,  or 
that  minority  of  them  which  remained  in  London, 
received  his  message  with  respect :  the  Commons 
threw  his  messenger  into  prison,  and  then  im- 
peached the  queen  of  high  treason.  Pym  carried 
up  the  impeachment  to  the  Lords,  **  where  it  stuck 
many  months."  The  Commons  and  the  city  were 
at  this  moment  much  excited  by  the  discovery  of 
an  extensive  and  formidable  conspiracy,  headed 
by  Waller  the  poet,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  communication  with  Lord  Falkland,  now  the 
king's  secretary,  and  had  engaged  to  do  the  king's 
will.  The  poet,  in  conjunction  with  Tomkins, 
who  was  his  brother-in-law,  Challoner,  Blink- 
home,  and  a  few  others,  had  undertaken  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Charles, 
who  had  sent  in  a  commission  of  array  very  secretly 
by  means  of  the  Lady  Aubigny,  whose  husband 
had  fallen  at'Edgehill.  A  servant  of  Tomkins 
overheard  the  conversation  of  the  conspirators,  and 
revealed  what  he  knew  to  Pym,  who  presently 
seized  their  chief,  and  brought  him  to  trial,  where 
he  confessed  everything  with  amazing  idacrity, 
and  crawled  in  the  dust  in  the  hope  of  saving  his 
life.  The  jury  in  Guildhall  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  all  the  prisoners:  Tomkins  and 
Challoner  were  hanged,  the  one  in  Holbom,  the 
other  in  Comhill,  both  within  sight  of  their  own 
dwelling-houses;  Blinkhome,  Hasell,  White,  and 
Waller  were,  by  the  mercy  of  parliament  and  the 
lord-general  Essex,  reprieved,  and  eventually  saved. 
Waller,  the  chief  of  them,  was  detained  in  the 
Tower,  but  about  a  year  after,  upon  payment  of  a 
fine  of  10,000/.,  he  was  pardoned,  •'  and  released 
to  go  travel  abroad."* 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  busy  month  of  May, 
the  Commons  unanimously  took  a  solemn  vow  never 

•  Whitelook.— Mat.-^oaTna1s.— May  that  eommente  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  poet.  who.  as  the  reader  will  remember,  had  been  one  of 
the  moftt  eloquent  champion*  on  the  popular  aide  in  the  Lower 
House:—"  It  was  much  woodeiod  at.  and  accordingly  discourMd of 
by  many  at  that  time,  what  the  xeaaon  should  be  why  Master  Waller, 
being  the  principal  agent  in  that  conspiracy  (whore  Master  Tomkins 
and  Master  Challoner,  who  were  drawn  in  by  him,  as  their  own 
confessions  even  at  their  deaths  expressed,  were  both  executed)  did 
escnpe  with  life.  The  only  reason  which  I  could  orer  hear  given  for 
it  was,  that  Master  Waller  had  been  so  free  in  his  confessions  at  the 
first,  without  which  the  plot  could  not  have  been  clearly  [detected, 
tliat  Master  Pym.  and  other  of  the  examiners,  had  engaged  their 
promise  to  do  whatever  thev  could  to  preserve  his  life.  He  seemed 
also  much  smitten  in  conscience,  and  desired  tlie  comfort  of  godly 
ministers,  being  oxtremely  penitent  for  that  foul  olTenoe  ;  and  after- 
wards, in  his  speech  to  the  House  (when  he  came  to  be  put  oot  of 
it),  much  bewailed  his  offence,  thankins  God  that  so  miscbievi  us  and 
bloody  a  oonspiracy  wa«  disoovered  before  it  could  tatoe  effect." 


to  consent  to  lay  down  their  anns  so  long  as  the 
papists  in  open  war  against  the  parliament  should 
be  protected  from  the  justice  thereof,  made  a  new 
g^eat  seal,  and  passed  the  act  for  an  assembly  of 
divines  to  settle  religion.  The  Lords,  who  now  vent 
with  them  reluctantly  in  most  things,  offered  some 
resistance  to  these  measures,  but,  m  the  end,  they 
concurred  with  the  Commons.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord  keeper, 
and  the  first  day  that  the  seal  was  brought  m 
play,  which  was  not  until  several  months  alt^,  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  writs  were  passed  under 
it.  An  important  plot  had  also  heen  dleco- 
vered  at  Bristol,  where  Robert  Yeomani,  late 
sheriff,  William  Yeomans,  his  brother,  and  some 
other  royalists,  had  engaged  to  deliver  that  city  to 
the  king's  forces  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Rupert.  Colonel  Fiennes,  the  governor,  son  of 
the  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  discovered  this  plot  io 
good  time,  apprehended  the  ooDapirators,  and 
brouffht  them  to  trial  before  a  council  of  war, 
which  condemned  four  of  them  to  the  gallows. 
The  king  interfered  to  save  their  lives,  telliDg  the 
governor  of  Bristol  that  Robert  Yeomans  had  his 
majesty's  commission  for  raising  a  regiment  for  bis 
service;  that  William  Yeomans  and  the  two  others 
had  only  expressed  their  loyalty  to  his  majesty, 
and  endeavoured  his  service ;  and  that  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  execute  any  of  them  he  (the  king)  would 
do  the  same  by  four  prisoners  taken  in  rebeUioo 
and  now  at  York.  Governor  Fiennes  replied,  that  if 
Robert  Yeomans  had  made  use  of  his  commission  in 
an  open  way,  he  would  have  been  put  into  no  woree 
condition  than  others,  but  that  the  laws  of  nature 
among  all  men,  and  the  laws  of  arms  among  sol- 
diers, made  a  difference  between  open  enemies  and 
secret  spies  and  conspirators.  **  And  we  do  fur- 
ther advertise  you,"  continued  Fiennes,  "  that  if, 
by  any  inhuman  and  unsoldierlike  sentence,  you 
shall  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  by 
you  named,  or  any  other  of  our  friends  in  your 
custody  that  have  been  taken  in  a  fair  and  open 
way  of  war,  then  Sir  Walter  Pye,  Sir  William 
Crofts,  and  Colonel  Connesby,  with  divers  others 
whom  we  have  here  in  custody,  must  expect  no 
favour  or  mercy."*  The  king  ordered  the  mayor 
of  Bristol  to  hinder  the  murder  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jects, but  Fiennes  forthwith  hanged  Robert  Yeo- 
mans, the  chief  conspirator,  and  Geoi|;e  Bourchicr. 
Luckily  the  king  did  not  retaliate  as  he  had  threat- 
ened. But  before  this  correspondence  took  place, 
Charles  had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  hiws 
of  war,  and  to  treat  his  prisoners,  not  as  captured 
rebels,  but  as  soldiers  fighting  with  a  sufficient 
commission.  Among  the  prisoners  he  had  taken 
at  Brentford  was  that  dare-devil  John  Lilbume— 
our  old  acquaintance  "  Free-bom  John,"--whom 
the  parliament  had  liberated  from  the  Fleet  prison. 
Free-bom  John,  then  a  captain,  was  obnoxious  on 
many  accounts,  and  he  probably,  as  was  his  wont, 
incensed  his  captors  by  the  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  his  denunciations  of  all  royalty,  all 
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power  and  dominion,  except  such  as  was  exercised 
by  and  for  the  people.  Charles  ordered  him  to  be 
proceeded  against  as  a  traitor ;  but  the  parliament 
instantly  declared  that  they  would  retaliate,  and  so 
no  beginning  was  made  in  a  system  which  would 
have  rendered  the  war  atrocious.* 

By  means  of  the  supplies  which  he  had  received 
from  the  queen,  Charles  was  enabled  to  renew 
active  operations;  and  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
cavalry  during  the  month  of  June  swept  the  whole 
country  between  Oxford  and  Bath  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  where  Essex's  lines  were  too  much 
extended,  broke  through  and  pillaged  in  Berkshire 
and  in  Buckinghamshire.  At  this  time  Colonel 
Hurry,  or  Urrie,  one  of  the  lord-general's  soldiers 
of  fortune,  deserted  to  the  king,  and  informed 
Prince  Rupert  that  two  parliament  regiments,  de- 
tached and  open  to  attack,  lay  at  Wycombe.     The 

*  Thfl  ro^alitto  at  Oxford  had  aico  resolved  to  treat  as  traitors 
(  aptains  Clirton,  Catesby,  and  Viven,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
woers  with  LUbnroe,  and  uied,  aa  the  parliament  said,  moat  bar- 
baroasly.  Both  Hoaaes  had  then  legularly  voted  that,  if  the  aaid 
penooa,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other,  should  be  put  to  death,  or 
?  •'^l"*  '*'"*'  **'  violently  treated,  tlie  like  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  upon  soeh  priaonert  aa  bad  been  or  tnoold  b«  taken  by  the 
forces  raised  by  parliament.— AuAv^rCA. 


prince  resolved  upon  a  night  attack.  On  Satur- 
day, the  nth  of  June,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  his  trumpets  sounded  through  the 
streets  of  Oxford  to  boot  and  saddle  ;  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  his  cavalry  crossed  over  Mag- 
dalen bridge,  and,  being  joined  by  some  infantry, 
pushed  on  rapidly  towards  the  parliament  country. 
They  were  2000  men,  but  they  were  allowed  to 
pass  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Thame,  where 
Essex  now  lay  with  the  main  body  of  the  parlia- 
ment army,  without  interruption  or  challenge. 
They  crossed  the  Cherwell  at  Chiselhampton 
bridge,  and,  stealing  through  the  woodlands  about 
Stokenchurch,  they  got  to  the  quiet  little  hamlet 
of  Postcombe  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. There,  apparently  to  their  surprise,  they 
found  a  troop  of  horse,  who  mounted,  and,  afler  a 
slight  skirmish,  retired  in  good  order,  beating  up  the 
people,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  other  picquets  and 
outposts.  Thereupon,  instead  of  pushing  forward 
to  the  two  regiments  at  Wycombe,  Rupert  turned 
aside  with  his  whole  force  of  cavalry  to  Chinnor, 
where  he  slaughtered  some  fifty  parliamentarians, 
find  dragged  away  half  naked  at  the  horses'  sidei 
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about  sixscore  prisonen.  The  eim  now  rose,  and 
a  party  of  the  parliament's  horse  appeared  on  the 
side  of  the  Beacon  Hill.  It  was  led  on  by  the 
patriot  Hampden,  who  had  slept  that  night  at 
Watlington,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had 
vainly  urged  Essex  the  day  before  to  strengthen 
his  Ime  by  calling  in  the  remote  picquets  from 
Wycombe,  from  Postcombe,  and  Chinnor.  On 
the  first  alarm  of  Rupert's  night  irruption  he  dis- 
patched a  trooper  to  the  lord-general  at  Thame, 
advising  himtto  detach  a  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  to  Chiselhampton  bridge,  the  only  point 
at  which  the  royalists  could  recross  the  Cherwell. 
And,  this  done,  Hampden,  against  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  who  were  entertaining  the  hope  of 
seeing  him  speedily  appointed  by  parliament  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  instead  of  Essex,  and 
who  thought  he  ought  not  to  expose  himself  in  an 
affair  of  outposts,  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  with  a  troop  of  Captain  Sheffield's  horse,  and 
some  of  Gunter's  dragoons,  to  keep  the  royalists 
in  play  till  the  slow  Essex  should  have  time  to 
come  up  or  send  his  column  to  Chiselhampton 
bridge.  Hampden  found  Rupert  on  Chalgrove 
field,  and  there,  among  the  standing  com,  which 
covered  an  unenclosed  plain  of  several  hundred 
acres,  the  prince  hastily  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
In  the  mean  time,  Major  Gunter,  having  joined 
three  troops  of  horse  and  one  of  dragoons,  that 
were  spurring  on  from  Easington  and  Thame,  de- 
scended Golden  Hill,  got  among  the  enclosures  on 
the  right  of  Rupert's  line,  and  opened  a  fire  from 
behind  the  hedge-row  which  formed,  and  still 
forms,  the  boundary  on  that  side  of  Chalgrove 
field.  Colonel  Neale  and  General  Percy  brought 
round  the  left  wing  to  support  the  right,  and  after 
a  fierce  conflict  Gunter  was  slain,  and  his  party 
made  to  give  way.  Hampden,  who  expected  every 
moment  to  see  the  head  of  Essex's  column,  rode 
up  to  rally  and  support  the  disordered  horse  of 
Gunter;  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
squadron,  he  charged  Rupert's  right  But,  as  he 
was  spurring  up  to  the  royalists,  he  was  struck  in 
the  shoulder  with  two  carahine-balls,  which  broke 
the  bone  and  entered  his  body.  The  reins  fell 
from  his  disabled  arm,  and,  with  his  head  bent  in 
agony  over  his  horse's  neck,  he  turned  away  from 
that  fatal  charge.  His  friends  then  fell  into  dis- 
order, and,  looking  in  vain  for  the  tardy  Essex, 
they  commenced  a  retreat,  leaving  many  officers 
and  men  dead  on  the  field.  Rupert  pushed  on 
for  Chiselhampton  bridge.  There  was  no  Essex 
there,  nor  any  troops  of  his  sending.  The  royal- 
ists recrossed  the  Cherwell,  and  hurried  back  with 
their  prisoners  and  booty  to  Oxford.  Meanwhile 
Hampden  was  seen  riding  off  the  field  before  the 
action  was  quite  over — ^**  a  thing,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  he  never  used  to  do,  and  from  which  it  was 
concluded  he  was  hurt."  At  first  he  moved  in 
the  direction  of  his  father-in-law  Simeon's  house 
at  Pyrton,  where  he  had  in  his  youth  married  the 
first  wife  of  his  love,  and  whither  he  would  fain 
have  gone  to  die;  but  Rupert's  cavalry  covered 
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the  plain  in  that  direction,  and  so  he  tamed  bis 
horse's  head  and  rode  towards  Thame.  There  was 
a  brook  intervened — a  gentle  little  brook,  which 
he  had  often  leaped  in  his  field  sports— but  now, 
disabled  and  in  anguish,  it  made  him  pause:  but, 
summoning  all  his  strength,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  cleared  the  brook.  Fainting  with  paio, 
he  reached  Thame,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  one  Ezekiel  Browne.  The  surgeons  at 
first  gave  him  hopes  of  life,  but  he  felt  himself  that 
his  hurts  were  mortal.  The  pain  of  the  wounds 
was  excruciating,  yet  he  almost  immediately  occu- 
pied himself  in  writing  letters  to  the  parliameDt 
concerning  public  affiiirs,  which  seemed  desperate 
in  his  eyes,  unless  the  irresolute  and  lazy  spirit 
which  had  directed  the  army  should  give  place  to 
more  manly  resolutions  and  more  active  operations. 
He  again  sent  to  head-quarters,  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend the  correction  of  those  military  errors  to 
which  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice;  to  implore  Essex 
to  concentrate  his  army,  so  as  to  cov^  LondoD 
and  set  at  defiance  the  flying  incursions  of  Ru- 
pert's horse.  After  nearly  six  days  of  suffering, 
he  felt  that  the  weakness  and  decay  of  the  body 
were  prevailing  over  the  strength  of  his  soul,  and 
he  prepared  to  die  like  a  Christian.  About  seveo 
hours  before  his  death  he  received  the  sacrament, 
declaring  (according  to  Baxter)  that,  though  be 
could  not  away  with  the  governance  of  the  church 
by  bishops,  and  did  utterly  abominate  the  &m- 
dalous  lives  of  some  clergymen,  he  thought  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  greater 
part  conformable  to  God's  word.  H^  was  attended 
by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Giles,  the  rector  of  Chinnor, 
and  by  Dr.  Spurstow,  an  independent  minister, 
the  chaplain  of  his  Buckinghamshire  greencoats, 
and  his  spirit  passed  away  in  fervid  prayers  for 
his  country.  He  expired  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  was  buried  a  few  days  after  in  the  parish 
church  of  Hampden.  His  gallant  greencoats— 
one  of  the  best  regiments  that  as  yet  bore  arms  for 
the  parliament — bare-headed,  with  their  arms  re- 
versed, their  drums  and  ensigns  mufiled,  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  singing  the  90th  Psalm,  which 
in  a  lofty  strain  dwells  on  the  immutability  of  the 
everlasting  God,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  year? 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch 
in  the  night,  and  on  the  weakness  and  brief  ex- 
istence of  us  mortal  men,  who  flourish  and  fede  like 
the  grass,  and  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is 
told.  And  when  those  hardy  soldiers  had  seen  the 
dust  heaped  upon  him  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
all  of  them  from  their  youth  upwards,  they  returned 
chanting  a  more  hopeful  strain,  calling  upon  the 
God  of  their  strength  to  plead  their  cause,  to  send 
out  his  light  and  truth,  and  prevent  their  soul 
from  being  disquieted.*  Never  in  the  memory  of 
those  times  had  there  been  so  general  a  consterna- 
tion and  sorrow  at  any  one  man's  death  as  tbat 
with  which  the  tidings  were  received  in  London, 
and  by  the  friends  of  the  parliament  all  over  the 
land :— the  consternation  was  as  great  to  all  of  that 
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party  as  if  their  whole  army  had  been  defeated  or 
cut  off.* 

But  other  miBfortunes  came  thick  upon  the  par- 
liament about  the  same  time.  The  Earl  of  New- 
castle had  grown  so  strong  in  the  North,  that,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  he  entirely  defeated  the  parlia- 
mentary army  under  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son.  Sir 
Thomas,  at  Atherton  Moor ;  while,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  had  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Hothams,  who  had  conceived  a  great  jealousy 
of  the  younger  Fairfax,  who  had  been  spoken  of 
as  the  successor  of  Sir  John  in  the  governorship  of 
Hull.  They  agreed  to  shut  out  the  Fairfaxes,  and 
admit  Newcastle,  who  was  to  garrison  the  town  for 
the  king.  If  this  plot  had  succeeded,  the  parliament 
must  have  lost  the  whole  northern  country — for, 
from  Berwick  to  Lincoln,  the  only  place  of 
strength  they  retained  was  Hull.  But  some 
members  gained  timely  intelligence  of  the  plot, 
seized  the  two  Hothams,  fettered  and  chained 
them  like  the  worst  of  malefactors,  and  put  the 
JLiord  Fairfax  into  the  town.  Both  father  and  son 
had  done  the  parliament  rare  service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  but  their  present  offence — which 
"was  fully  proved  by  intercepted  letters  and  by 
other  documents — could  not  be  forgiven:  they 
mrere  both  put  on  ship-board,  carried  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  15th  of  July. 
A  few  months  after  they  were  tried  and  convicted 
of  high  treason.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1644, 
the  younger  Hotham  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill :  this  time  it  •'  fell  edge  ;" — and  his 

*  Clarendon.— In  the  aocoant  of  the  battle  or  skinniih  and  of  the 
death  of  Hampden,  we  have  chiefly  folloived  Lord  Nugent  (Memo- 
rials of  John  Hampden,  his  Party  and  his  Times),  vrhovc  descripUont 
are  the  more  Taluable  ftrom  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  scene 
of  the  Aght  and  all  the  localities  in  Buckinghamshire.  His  lordship, 
too.  quotes  valuable  contemporary  documents.  Mr.  Foster  (Liret 
of  Eminent  British  Statesmen)  has  collected  a  variety  of  very  in< 
teresting  particulars  ooocerning  the  last  hours  of  Hampden  and  the 
impression  made  by  his  death. 


father,  Sir  John,  was  executed  at  the  same  place  the 
day  after. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  marching  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  horse  of  his  own  raising,  had  before 
this  time  fallen  upon  Newark-on-Trent,  where 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  had  introduced  a  formid- 
able garrison,  which  kept  Nottinghamshire  and 
a  great  part  of  Lincolnshire  in  check.  Crom- 
well failed  in  his  assault,  but  he  gained 
several  advantages  in  the  field,  defeating  de- 
tached bodies,  and  disarming  and  dispersing  the 
levies  that  were  repairing  to  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle's standard.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  new 
life  to  the  dispirited  levies  of  the  parliament,  and 
with  their  assistance  he  gained  what  may  be  called 
a  brilliant  victory  near  Grantham.  Shortly  after 
the  battle  at  Atherton  Moor,  Lord  Willoughby 
and  the  parliamentarians  carried  the  important 
town  of  Gainsborough  by  assault,  taking  its  nume- 
rous garrison  prisoners.  Newcastle  presently  ad- 
vanced southward  to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  but 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  Cromwell,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Together  the  two 
parliamentarian  generals  defeated  the  first  division 
of  Newcastle's  army ;  but  this  nobleman,  coming 
up  in  full  force  soon  after,  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  war,  and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  retreat  in 
his  turn,  leaving  Newcastle  to  take  possession,  not 
only  of  Gainsborough,  but  also  of  Lincoln.  Nor  was 
the  parliament  much  more  successful  in  the  west, 
where  Sir  William  Waller  was  defeated  and  his 
whole  army  dispersed,  near  Devizes,  by  the  royalist 
general,  Wilmot.  And  shortly  after  this  serious 
loss.  Prince  Rupert,  having  hovered  about  Bristol, 
till  he  found,  by  his  correspondents,  whereof  he  had 
many  in  the  city,  the  points  at  which  it  was  worst 
provided  for  resistance,  fell  upon  it  with  all  his 
fury.     Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  parliam^tary  go- 
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vernor,  was  a  better  debater  in  the  House  than 
military  commander,  and  he  surrendered  Bristol 
after  a  siege  of  only  three  days.  For  this  he  was 
afterwards  sentenced  by  a  council  of  war  to  lose 
his  life,  but  he  was  pardoned  by  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  gave  up  his  military  service,  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  undertaken.  Exeter,  whither  the 
queen  had  retired  to  be  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  wild  and  hardy  men 
of  Cornwall  were  furiously  loyal.  The  only  strong 
place  in  the  west  which  held  out  for  the  parlia- 
ment was  the  city  of  Gloucester,  wherein  lay  for 
some  weeks  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war.  In  her 
way  from  the  north,  the  queen,  bringing  very  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  among  whom  were  many 
French  and  Walloons,  had  passed  through  Oxford, 
and  spent  some  time  there  with  her  husband.  At 
this  moment  it  was  apprehended  that  Charles 
would  make  another  attempt  upon  the  capital,  and 
the  Londoners  set  themselves  to  work  to  fortify 
the  city.  "  The  example  of  gentlemen  of  the  best 
quality,  knights  and  ladies,  going  out  with  drums 
beating,  and  spades  and  mattocks  in  their  hands 
to  assist  in  the  work,  put  life  into  the  drooping 
people  ;"*  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
entrenchments,  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  were  thrown 
up  round  London.  Essex,  at  this  crisis,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Lords,  recommending  an  immediate 
accommodation  with  the  king;  and  the  Lords 
forthwith  voted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  which 
was,  however,  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  reprobated  by  the  citizens  of  London 
and  by  their  preachers  in  the  pulpit.  Four  lords 
had  been  appointed  to  recruit  the  parliamentary 

•  May. 


army ;  three  of  them,  Pembroke,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  now  declined  their  com- 
missions, but  the  fourth  peer,  the  Lord  KiroboltoD 
(become  Earl  of  Manchester  by  the  death  of  his 
father),*  accepted  and  executed  his.f  In  other  re- 
spects the  section  of  the  lords  that  yet  remained 
with  the  parliament  in  London  or  in  its  armies 
began  to  betray  a  very  alarming  vacillation ;  and 
Bedford,  general  of  the  horse,  Northumberland, 
Holland,  and  Clare,  the  father  of  Denzil  Hollis, 
were  suspected  at  least  of  trimming.  Essex  had 
already  given  manifold  grounds  of  complaint,  but 
his  name  and  influence  were  still  considered  im- 
portant ;  and  when  the  Commons  sent  him  large 
reinforcements,  and  a  committee  of  the  House 
waited  upon  him,  even  the  suspicious  St  John 
and  the  sagacious  Pym  were  satisfied  as  to  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause.  The  spirit  shown  by  the 
people  of  London  was  a  very  discouraging  symp- 
tom, and  Charles,  instead  of  advancing  into  the 
south,  struck  away  to  the  west,  to  lay  siege  to 
Gloucester.  Essex  soon  followed  him  to  relieve 
that  important  place ;  and,  by  an  admirably  con- 
ducted march,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
had  Prince  Rupert  and  Lord  Wilmot,  each  in  com- 
mand of  a  formidable  force,  in  his  van  or  on  his 
right  flank,  he  got  from  Hounslow  to  Gloucester, 
just  in  time  to  save  that  city,  which  had  made  an 
heroic  defence  under  Colonel  Massey.  The  royal- 
ists raised  their  siege  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
and  the  cause  of  the  parliament  was  saved. 

*  He  had  1ie«n  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers  durioK  th#  !>'''' 
time  of  his  father.  a«  Barou  Montagu  of  Kimbolton;  butvas  com- 
monly called  Lord  Kimbolton. 

i  Godwin,  Hist,  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Leaving  a  good  garrison  and  all  necessary 
supplies  in  Gloucester,  Essex  turned  back  to  re- 
cover his  position  in  front  of  London.  This  re- 
trograde march  was  as  well  conducted  as  the 
advance  had  been,  but,  when  he  got  near  Newbury, 
he  found  the  king  strongly  posted  there,  and 
drawn  up  to  cut  off  his  retreat.*  The  river  that 
ran  through  the  town  defended  the  royalists,  so  that 
the  parliamentarians  could  not  easily  come  at  them, 
and  on  the  north-west,  within  cannon-shot,  lay 
Donnington  Castle, — famous  for  having  been  the 
seat,  in  his  old  age,  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, — ^in  which 
Charles  had  placed  a  garrison  and  artillery.  The 
only  feasible  approach  to  the  town  was  from  the 
north-east,  but  there,  too,  the  royalists  had  made 
formidable  preparations,  throwing  up  a  breast- 
work, and  furnishing  some  houses  with  mus- 
keteers. "  The  king,"  says  Clarendon,  "  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  all  advantages  :  ....  so  that 
it  was  conceived  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power 
whether  he  would  fight  or  no,  and  therefore  that 
he  might  compel  them  to  notable  disadvantages, 
who  must  make  their  way  through  or  starve  ;  and 
this  was  so  fully  understood,  that  it  was  resolved 
over-night  not  to  engage  in  battle  but  upon  such 
grounds  as  should  give  an  assurance  of  victory. 
But,  contrary  to  this  resolution,  when  the  Earl  of 
Essex  had,  with  excellent  conduct,  drawn  out  his 

*  Prince  Rnpert,  who  hftd  marched  day  and  night  over  the  hllli  to 
get  between  Loodon  and  the  enemy,  attacked  Eieex  with  fiOOO  hone 
at  he  was  croesiog  Awborne  Chase  the  day  before  the  battle  of  New- 
bary.  Aoeording  to  Clarendon,  he  rooted  the  rear  of  the  parlia* 
mrntarianf,  and  did  good  execution  ;  but  the  thing  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  alcirroish,  in  which  the  royalists  got  ns  good  as  they 
X«ve.  A  French  marquis,  a  very  gallant  gentleman,  who  had  come 
over  with  the  queen  IVom  Holland,  and  was  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  regiment  of  the  Lord  Jermvn,  her  majesty's  favourite  or  lover  (he 
was  afterwards  her  husband  by  a  lei\-hantl  marriage),  was  killed. 
Many  officers  were  hart,  among  whom  were  the  Lord  Jermyn  him- 
■cir,  who  owed  his  life  to  the  excellent  temper  of  his  armour;  and  the 
\olntile  Lurd  Digby,  who  got  a  strange  hurt  in  the  iace.-^CIarendun, 


army  in  battalia,  upon  a  hill  called  Bigg's  Hill, 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  ordered 
his  men  in  all  places  to  the  best  advantage,  by  the 
precipitate  courage  of  some  young  officers  who 
had  good  commands,  and  who  unhappily  always 
undervalued  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  strong 
parties  became  successively  so  far  engaged  that 
the  king  was  compelled  to  put  the  whole  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  and  to  give  the  enemy  at  least 
an  equal  game  to  play."  The  king's  horse,  with 
a  "  kind  of  contempt"  of  the  enemy,  charged  with 
wonderful  boldness  ;  but,  though  successful  at 
some  points,  they  were  in  general  thrown  off  from 
the  sharp  points  of  Essex's  pikes,  and  the  parlia- 
mentarian foot  behaved  admirably,  giving  their 
scattered  horse  time  to  rally.  "  For,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, ''  though  the  king's  horse  made  the  enemy's 
horse  often  give  ground,  yet  their  foot  were  so  im- 
moveable that  little  was  gotten  by  the  other." 
Night  at  last  came  on,  and  separated  the  combat- 
ants. During  the  darkness  the  royalists  removed 
their  cannon  and  other  carriages  to  Donnington 
Castle,  and,  having  lodged  them  there,  marched 
off  towards  Oxford.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, "Sir  William  Waller  was  at  Windsor, 
with  above  two  thousand  horse  and  as  many 
foot,  as  unconcerned  for  what  might  befall  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  the  Earl  had  formerly  beoi 
on  his  behalf  at  Roundway  Hill;  otherwise,  if 
he  had  advanced  upon  the  king  to  Newbury 
(which  was  not  above  twenty  miles)  when  the 
earl  was  on  the  other  side,  the  king  had  been  in 
great  danger  of  an  utter  defeat;  and  the  appre- 
hension of  this  was  the  reason,  or  was  afterwards 
pretended  to  be,  for  the  hasty  engagement  [in 
battle."  In  the  morning  Essex  entered  Newbury, 
whence  he  proceeded  without  opposition  to  Read- 
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ing,  where  he  was  met  by  a  congratulating  de- 
putation. In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  which  was 
fought  on  the  20th  of  September,  Essex's  men 
"  were  full  of  mettle ;"  and  the  London  recruits, 
the  apprentices,  the  artisans,  and  the  shopkeepers 
of  London,  particularly  distinguished  themselves.* 
The  parliamentarians  lost  some  five  hundred  men 
and  very  few  officers :  the  king  lost  treble  the 
number  of  men  and  many  officers  of  rank ;  but  the 
greatest  loss  of  all  was  estimated  to  be  the  ac- 
complished Lord  Falkland,  then  Charles's  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  was  struck  with  a  musket-ball, 
and  died  on  the  field,  only  three  months  after  the 
death  of  his  opponent,  but  once  bosom  friend, 
Hampden. 

According  to  Clarendon,  from  the  first  en- 
trance into  this  unnatural  war,  Falkland's  natural 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon 
him  which  he  had  never  been  used  to.  After  the 
retreat  from  Brentford  and  the  declaration  of  the 
two  Houses  not  to  admit  of  any  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  king,  his  melancholy  increased,  growing 
into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness,— "  and  he 
who  had  been  so  exactly  easy  and  afiable  to  all 
men  that  his  face  and  countenance  was  always 
present,  and  vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  any 
cloudiness  and  less  pleasantness  of  the  visage  a 
kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility,  became  on  a  sudden 
less  communicable,  and  thence  very  sad,  pale,  and 
exceedingly  affected  with  the  spleen.  In  his 
clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded  before 
always  with  more  neatness  and  industry  and  ex- 
pense than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
now  only  incurious  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his 
reception  of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual 
addresses  to  his  place,  so  quick  and  sharp  and 
severe  that  there  wanted  not  some  men  (strangers 
to  his  nature  and  disposition)  who  believed  him 
proud  and  imperious,  from  whirii  no  mortal  man 
was  ever  more  free.  .  .  When  there  was  any  over- 
ture or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more  erect  and 
vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any- 
thing which  he  thought  might  promote  it,  and, 
sitting  among  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  si- 
lence and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill  and 
sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  *  Peace !  peace !' 
and  would  passionately  profess,  '  That  the  very 
agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities 
and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  must  en- 
dure, took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly 


*  M«y  mentions  Uiat  the  two  trAln-bands  of  London  were  often 
charited  by  both  horse  and  foot,  bat  itood  to  it  with  undaunted  re- 
solution Clarendon  pays  the  snme  compliment,  statingUiat  all  Esssx's 
foot  behaved  themselves  admirably.  He  adds.—"  The  London 
trained  bauds  and  auxiliary  ref^iments  (of  whose  inexperience  of 
danjier.  or  any  kind  of  service  beyond  the  easy  practice  of  their 
postures  in  the  Artillery  Garden,  men  hiid  till  then  too  cheap  an 
estimation)  behaved  themselves  to  wonder,  and  were,  in  truth,  the 
preservation  of  that  army  that  day ;  for  they  stood  as  a  bulwark  and 
rampire  to  defend  the  rest,  and.  when  their  winjps  of  horse  w^ere 
scattered  and  dispersed,  kept  their  ffroond  so  steadily,  that,  though 
Prince  Rupert  himself  led  up  the  choice  horse  to  ciiarKC  them,  and 
endured  their  storm  of  small  shot,  he  could  mak<*  no  impression  upon 
their  stand  of  pikes,  but  was  forced  to  wheel  alwut,— of  so  sovereiKU 
benefit  and  use  is  that  readiness  and  dexterity  iu  the  use  of  their 
arms  which  hath  been  so  much  neglected."— fiiif. 


break  his  heart.'  '••  At  Newbury  Charles  lost  two 
other  lords,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  hsTiDs^ 
no  command  in  the  army,  attended  upon  the  king's 
person  "under  the  obligation  of  honour"  and 
putting  himself  that  day  in  the  king's  guard  as  a 
volunteer,  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball;  and 
the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  another  young  and  accom- 
plished nobleman,  who,  after  making  a  brilliant 
charge  and  routing  some  of  the  parliamentarian 
horse,  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  sword  by 
a  trooper  as  he  was  returning  carelessly  back  to 
his  position. t 

Some  mistakes  committed  by  Charles  in  bis 
court  and  cabinet  were  as  fatal  to  his  interests  as 
the  battle  of  Newbury, — perhaps  more  so.  The 
great  Earl  of  Northumberland  vnthdrew  (in  dis- 
gust with  the  parliament  or  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
on  which  side  victory  would  lean)  to  his  castle  i( 
Petworth  in  Sussex ;  but  the  other  three  sus- 
pected noblemen,  the  Earls  of  Clare,  Bedford,  and 
Holland,  went  to  Oxford  to  join  the  king.  In- 
stead of  receiving  them  with  kindness  and  con- 
ciliation,— instead  of  treating  them  as  policy  should 
have  dictated,  like  men  who  had  discovered  their 
mistake  and  turned  penitently  from  the  error  of 
their  ways, — Charles  regarded  them  with  suspicion 
and  distrust,  treated  them  like  condemned  traitors, 
and  permitted  his  courtiers  to  heap  insults  upon 
them.  The  three  earls  presently  fled  back  again 
to  the  parliament,  which  consented  to  receive  them 
and  overlook  their  backsliding.  The  people  said 
that  the  three  earls  had  done  good  service  bj 
showing  that,  after  trying  both  sides,  they  pre- 
ferred that  of  the  patriots;  but  this  escapade 
tended,  with  a  thousand  other  things  and  circum- 
stances, greatly  to  sink  the  House  of  Lords  in  public 
estimation. 

In  the  preceding  year,  when  London  seemed  to 
be  threatened  by  the  king,  the  parliament  had 
made  certain  applications  for  aid  to  the  Scots ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  present  year 
(1643)  that  those  negotiatious  were  pressed  with 
any  earnestness.  In  the  mean  time  Charles,  bj 
means  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,!  had  required,  as 
the  only  thing  he  would  ask  of  them,  that  his 
native  subjects  the  Scots  would  not  rebel.    But 


•  Clarendon.  Iliit  There  are  fome  little  traits  inWhitfocks 
account  of  Lord  Falkland's  death  quite  as  tuuching  as  aaytbiug  m 
the  full,  eloquent  outpouring  of  Clarendon. 

•■  The  Lord  Falkland,  secretary  of  sUte,  in  the  moroin;  of  tte 
fiftht.  called  fur  a  clean  shirt,  and.  being  askvd  the  nsuon  or  ii. 
answered,  that,  if  he  were  slain  in  the  battle,  they  should  nut  fini  >>)* 
body  in  foul  linen.  Beinj;  dissuaded  by  his  friends  to  tfo  iobi  ihe 
fight,  as  having  no  call  to  it.  and  twing  no  military  officer,  be  wmI  k 
was  weary  of  the  times,  and  foresaw  much  misery  to  bis  o*" 
country,  and  did  believe  he  should  be  out  of  it  ere  nigbt,  sod  ^>oU 
not  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  but  would  enter  into  the  i»ivt, 
and  was  there  slain.  His  death  was  much  lamented  by  all  iw 
knew  him  or  heard  of  him,  being  a  gentleman  of  great  pAits.  in- 
genuity, and  honour,  courteous  and  just  to  all,  and  a  passionsU)  yfo* 
rooter  of  all  endeavours  of  peace  betwixt  the  king  and  fatlaraeai 
— Memorial*.  ^  . 

♦  Clarendon.— Lndlow.— Warwick.- May.—Whitelock.  ^hile- 
lock  mentions  the  following  irritating  fact :— "  Amoogit  the  cokw" 
taken  at  Newbury,  one  cornet  was  the  figure  of  the  Psrliaroeot 
House,  with  two  traitors*  heads  standing  on  the  top  of  it.  and  by  th«^ 
this  word  u/  ifjrCra.  tic  infni ;  but  the  parliament  nevertheless  fxposM 
them  U>  public  view  and  oeusure.** 

}  The  Marquess  of  Hamilton  had  been  made  a  Duke  by  Clurieii 
at  Oxfordi  in  AprU  of  this  year. 
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Hamilton   had  failed,    and  Montrose  had  again 
accosed  him  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Lanark  of 
treason.     Charles  hereupon  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  Hamilton,  but  Lanark  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape.    After  a  time  the  Duke  was  sent  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Mount  St.  Michael  in 
Cornwall ;  his  brother  Lanark  joined  the  English 
parliament,  and  assisted  them   in  their  difficult 
negotiations   with  the    old   Covenanters.    Those 
zealots,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  Scotland 
and  of  its  resources,  insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  that 
the  English  parliament  should  take  their  covenant, 
and  bind  themselves  to  the  preservation  of  the 
king's  person,  and  to  the  reducing  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  both  chjirches  to  the  "  pattern  of  the 
best  reformed,"  which  latter  clause  meant  that  the 
English  were  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland  with  all  its  bigotry  and  intolerance.    But 
by  this  time  the  Independents,  who  hated  Pres- 
byterianism  almost  as  much  as  Arminianism  and 
Prelacy,  were  becoming  powerful  as  a  party;  and 
Harry  Vane,  the  younger,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
sect,  and  one  of  the  most  adroit  of  men,  was  the 
negotiator  at  Edinburgh,  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  treaty.*    Vane,  besides  getting  the 
word  "League"   inserted  in  the  title  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  engagement  a  civil  as  well  as  a 
religious  character,  contrived  somewhat  to  liberalize 
its  original  form  by  the  addition  to  the  first  clause 
about  the  king's  person   of  the  words,  "  in  pre- 
servation of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  liberty  of  the 
subject ;"  and,  to  the  second  clause  about  doctrine 
and  discipline,  of  the  words,  "  accordiM  to  the 
word  of  God ;"   which,   being   explanalpry  ex- 
pressions that  could  hardly  be  refused,  were  in 
the  end  accepted   by  the  Scots.      Charles  sent 
down  his  commands  to  the  Scots  not  to  take  this 
covenant:   they  humbly  advised  him  to  take  it 
himself.     The    English    parliament   sent    down 
100,000/.,  and  then  the  Scots  prepared  an  army  to 
march  into  England  and  recover  the  whole  of  the 
north  country  for  the  parhament.    The  covenant 
was  taken  in  London  on  the  25th  of  September, 
the  day  on  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  returned  to 
Ix)ndon  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  parlia- 
ment,   «  Both  Houses,"  says  Whitelock,  "  with 
tlie  assembly  of  divines  and  Scots  commissioners, 
met  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  where 
Mr.  White,  one  of  the  assembly,  prayed  an  hour 
w  ^'^P®'®  ^^^"*  ^^^  taking  the  covenant ;   then 
Mr.  Nye,  in  the  pulpit,  made  some  observations 
touching  the  covenant,  showing  the  warrant  of  it 
from  Scripture,  the  examples  of  it  since  the  crea- 
^>on,  and  the  benefit  to  the  church.     Mr.  Hender- 
son, one  of  the  Soots  commissioners,  concluded  in 
a  declaration  of  what  the  Scots  had  done,  and  the 
good  they  had  received  by  such  covenants ;  and 
^hen  he  showed  the  prevalency  of  ill  counsels 

ti«,X***  ^^  accompanied  by  thnse  other  commissioners,  Armyn, 
R  P  u  '  *^  I>arley,  and  by  ti»o  ministers  of  tho  Gospel.  Mar*)mll 
rrwbyterian.  and  Nye  an  Indrpeodent.  We  learn  from  Baillie's 
•S  \IL*  ,***•  **«**•  '^•"  *U  P»««««l  at  the  parliament  sending  Nye. 
rrvnot  weU  saUsfled  with  the  Independent's  manoer  of  preachiDff 
**^  he  hdd  forth  before  the  GeneraTAsiembly.  . 


about  the  king,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  states  of 
Scotland  to  assist  the  parhament  of  England. 
Then  Mr.  Nye,  in  the  pulpit,  read  the  covenant, 
and  all  present  held  up  their  hands  in  testimony 
of  their  assent  to  it ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  severid 
houses,  subscribed  their  names  in  a  parchment 
roll,  where  the  covenant  was  written.  The  divines 
of  the  assembly  and  the  Scots  commissioners  like- 
wise subscribed  the  covenant,  and  then  Dr.  Gouge 
in  the  pulpit  prayed  for  a  blessing  upon  it.  The 
House  ordered  the  covenant  to  be  taken  the  next 
Lord's  Day  by  all  persons  in  their  respective 
parishes,  and  the  ministers  to  exhort  them  to  it." 
From  this  date  the  original  National  Covenant 
of  the  Scots  comes  to  be  known  as  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  j)f  the  two  kingdoms. 

Long  before  the  parliament  had  settled  these 
arrangements  for  calling  in  the  Scots,  the  king  had 
been  labouring  to  bring  over  the  Irish,  and  to  obtain 
for  his  own  service  the  troops  which  the  Houses 
had  sent  to  Ireland  and  maintained  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  there.  As  we  have  mentioned 
incidentally,  the  parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles  at  home,  had  succeeded  in  checking  that 
mighty  insurrection,  which  at  one  moment  threat- 
en«i  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  English.  Badly 
armed,  and  scarcely  organized  at  all,  the  native 
Irish  had  nowhere  been  able  to  stand  in  a  regular 
battle  against  the  English  army.  They  had  been 
beaten  from  post  to  post ;  and  the  victors,  animated 
by  religious  intolerance,  and  by  the  memory  of 
the  barbarities  practised  by  the  Papists  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  seldom  or  ever  gave 
quarter,  but  butchered  the  vanquished.  The  con- 
querors were  to  be  paid  by  the  forfeited  and 
escheated  land;  and  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
acres,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  four  provinces,  was 
set  down  by  the  English  parliament  as  a  proper 
reward  for  the  Protestant  soldiers,  and  those  private 
adventurers  who  chiefly  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Many  Englishmen  of  rank,  tempted  by 
the  rich  bait,  engaged  in  the  undertaking ;  and 
General  Monro  led  over  a  large  body  of  Scots, 
consisting  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  volunteers, 
and  others,  who  were  all  infuriated  by  the  massacre 
of  their  countrymen  in  Ulster.  By  a  series  of 
manoeuvres  Charles  had  prevented  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  appointed  lord-lieutenant  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  English  parliament,  from  going  over 
to  Ireland,  and  had  placed  the  governing  power, 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  interest  there,  in  the 
hands  of  Ormond,  a  determined  royalist,  whom  he 
had  recently  gratified  with  the  title  of  marquess, 
and  with  other  honours  and  advantages.  Ormond, 
who  hoped,  when  he  had  restored  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  to  be  able  to  assist  his  master  in  England 
with  men  and  arms,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Catholics,  who  by  this  time  had  been  made 
humble  and  reasonable  in  their  demands  by  re- 
peated defeats.  The  English  Commons  perfectly 
well  understood  this  plan ;  and  moved  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  and  by  their  intolerance 
of  all  papistry,  they  aent  oyer  emissaries  to  talk 
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with  the  Protestants  and  Puritans  in  Ormond's 
anny,  and  to  confirm  their  aversion  to  all  concilia* 
tion  with  the  insurgents.  But  without  their  inter- 
ference, and  even  without  the  fanaticism  of  the  Pro- 
testants serving  in  Ireland,  the  anxiety  of  the  latter 
for  extensive  confiscations  and  seizures  of  territory 
was  perhaps  quite  enough  to  make  them  averse  to 
any  pacific  arrangement.  If  the  Papists  were 
allowed  to  treat,  diey  would  also  he  allowed  to 
retain  some  of  their  lands ;  and  the  English  and 
Scottish  Protestants  wanted  among  them  nearly 
every  estate  in  Ireland.  In  the  autumn  of  1642 
the  parliament  sent  over  two  of  its  members  to 
examine  into  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  lords-justices,  and  with  other  Puri- 
tans and  officers  that  inclined  rather  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons  than  to  the  king.  But,  after 
they  had  resided  some  four  months  in  Ireland,  the 
Marquess  of  Ormond  sent  the  two  commissioners 
back  to  England,  and  shortly  after  he  dismissed 
Parsons,  one  of  the  lords-justices,  substituting  a 
royalist  in  his  place;  and  threw  Sir  John  Temple, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  two  other  officers  of  state, 
into  prison.  From  the  moment  of  his  retiring  to 
York,  Charles  had  maintained  an  active  corre- 
spondence with  the  confederated  Irish  Catholics, 
by  means  of  the  luords  Dillon,  Taaffe,  and  Castle- 
haven,  and  one  Cole,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1642  the  confederated 
Catholics  at  Kilkenny  transmitted  a  petition  to  the 
king,  professing  great  loyalty,  and  imploring 
him  to  appoint  certain  persons  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  propose  and  what  to  offer  for  his 
service.  Ormond  recommended  this  petition  to 
Charles;  and  in  January,  1643,  a  commission  was 
issued  to  Ormond,  conformably  to  its  prayer,  and 
in  the  month  of  March  commissioners,  regularly 
appointed  by  Ormond  or  the  king,  met  the  deputies 
of  the  Catholics  at  Trim,  and  entered  upon  nego- 
tiations. At  this  juncture,  when  envoys  were 
continually  passing  to  and  from  the  king  and  the 
Irish,  the  queen  arrived  at  York,  and  there,  in  her 
court,  two  extraordinary  men,  the  Scottish  Earl 
of  Montrose  and  the  Irish  Earl  of  Antrim,  found 
themselves  together,  and  admitted  to  those  confer- 
ences wherein  Henrietta  Maria  was  wont  to  devise 
every  extreme  measure.  Antrim,  an  unprincipled 
adventurer,  had  alternately  served  the  king  and 
the  insurgents.  He  was  caught  with  the  red  hand 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  by  the  Scottish  general 
Monro,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Dublin ;  but  supple, 
adroit,  and  a  great  master  of  the  arts  of  persuasion 
and  cajolery,  he  had  made  his  escape  and  got  over 
to  York.  Now,  under  the  auspices  of  the  queen, 
he  concerted  daring  measures  with  Montrose ;  and 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  Montrose  should 
excite  the  royalists  to  take  up  arms  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  while  Antrim  should  go  over 
and  raise  an  army  of  Irish  Catholics  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  Scottish  coast.  But,  in  addition 
to  this  last  service,  Antrim,  who  must  have  had  a 
wonderfid  share  of  confidence,  undertook  to  bribe 
and  debauch  General  Monro  and  his  Presbyterian 


army,  whidi  by  this  time  amoiinted  to  nevlj 
10,000  men,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  a  simul* 
taneous  descent  upon  the  English  coast,-  and  then 
join  the  king  against  the  parliament  Unsuc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  tlie 
odium  of  these  precious  arrangements  entirely  upon 
the  queen,  but  it  appears  ind^putable  that  Charles 
knew  of  and  approved  of  the  scheme;  the  wont 
feature  of  which  was  the  proposed  bringing  over 
the  Irish  hordes  into  Scotland,  and  that,  too,  when 
he  was  flattering  the  Scottish  nation  with  promiaes 
and  protestations,  and  when  that  nation  as  ;et 
remained  quiet,  throwing  its  sword  neither  into  the 
scale  of  the  one  party  nor  of  the  other.  But  this 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Antrim  was  again  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  General  Monro;  aod 
Montrose,  who  afterwards  met  with  different  success, 
found  the  Scottish  royalists  timid  and  lukewum. 
In  the  meantime  the  Marquess  of  Ormond  hadcoih 
tinned  his  negotiations  with  the  confederated  Ca- 
tholics at  Kilkenny,  and,  aflter  many  impediments 
and  delays,  a  truce  for  a  year  was  concluded  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1643.*  In  the  month  of 
November  following  Ormond  shipped  off  five  regi- 
ments to  join  the  king.  These  men  had  been  laiBd 
or  commissioned  by  Uie  English  parliament,  agaiitst 
which  they  now  came  to  fight,  but,  during  a 
bloody  and  demoralizing  service,  they  had  con- 
tracted the  habits  and  feelings  of  mere  soldiers  of 
fortune,  and  Ormond  had  introduced  into  theii 
ranks  a  very  considerable  number  of  native  Irish. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  landing  at  Chester, 
enrolled  themselves  under  Lord  Byron,  the  royalist 
governor  of  that  city,  whom  they  enabled  to  resume 
tlie  offensive,  and  to  gain  several  advantages  in 
the  field.  But,  about  six  weeks  after  their  arrival, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  fell  upon  them  at  Nant^ich, 
and  completely  defeated  them.  Two  hundred 
were  killed,  and  fifteen  hundred  threw  down  their 
arms  and  were  taken  prisoners.f  Among  the 
officers  taken  was  Monk,  who  had  been  sening  m 
Ireland,  and  who  was  then,  if  anything,  a  royalist 
in  politics.  The  effect  of  the  manoeuvres  in  ire- 
land  was  in  all  respects  detrimental  to  the  royw 
cause.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  treaty  with 
the  PapisU  at  Kilkenny  reached  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle's army  in  the  North,  many  of  the  men 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  refused  to  fight  anv 
longer  for  the  king.  Sir  Edward  Deeriug.  one  ot 
the  members  who  had  deserted  to  Oxford,  retumed 
to  I^ndon  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
parliament,  protesting  that,  seeing  so  many  Papwj* 
and  Irish  rebels  in  the  king's  army,  and  a  popw" 
party  governing  his  counsels,  he  could  no  long^ 
in  conscience  stay  with  him.} 

At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  1643,  the  pw- 
liament  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  PfJ'l' 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  ws 
day,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  abiuty, 

•  RiithwQrth.— Wliitelock.--Clarendou.— Baraet-BorlMfi- 
t  Then  were  alio  Uken  in  Uiia  battle  one  hundred  and  ^^ 

women.  maoY  of  whom  had  long  knivest  with  which  they  »^  "*" 

have  done  much  mischief. 
}  WhitcHock. 
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eloquence,  and  untiring  activity.  He  died  literally 
worn  out  by  labour,  and  as  poor  as  he  was  when 
he  commenced  his  career.  The  House  voted  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  his  debts  and  bury  him 
honourably  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

We  may,  without  injury  to  the  narrative,  en- 
tirely overlook  many  of  the  minor  operations  in  the 
field,  but  there  were  some  civil  matters  transacted 
during  this  eventful  year  which  demand  particular 
attention. 

The  national  synod,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  government  and  form  of  worship  of  the  church 
of  England,  met  at  Westminster  in  the  month  of 
July.*    The  assembly  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  clergymen ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Scottish  system,  ten  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  joined  with  them  as  lay  assessors. 
Their  first  meeting  was  in  King  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel,  where  a  long  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Twiss,  their  prolocutor,  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment being  present.     On  the  19th  of  July  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  styling  themselves  divers 
ministers  of  Christ,  delivered  a  petition  to  both 
houses  of  parliament.    They  said  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  God's  heavy  wrath  was  lying  on  the 
nation  for  its  sins,  and  that  they  considered  it  their 
duty,  as  watchmen  for  the  good  of  the  church  and 
kingdom,  to  present  certain  earnest  requests.   The 
first  of  these  was  for  a  public  and  extraordinary 
fast,  that  every  man  might  bitterly  bewail  his  own 
Bins,  and  cry  mightily  unto  God :  the  second  was, 
that  the  parliament  would  vouchsafe  instantly  to 
take  into  their  more  serious  consideration  how  tliey 
might  set  up  Christ  more  gloriously.    They  prayed 
for  the  removing  of  the  brutish  ignorance  and  pal- 
pable darkness  possessing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people  in  all  places  of  the  kingdom,  by  a  speedy 
and  strict  charge  to  all  ministers  constantly  to 
catechise  all  the  youth  and  ignorant  people  within 
their  parishes.     But,  immediately  after  this,  they 
intimated    that    they  alone    had  the  light  pro- 
per for  the  dispelling  of  this  darkness, — that  they 
alone  possessed  the  right  of  telling  the  people  what 
was  black  and  what  white.    The  following  clause 
of  their  petition  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  preachers  of  Laud's  school,  who  were  pretty 
well  silenced  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  as 
against  the  variety  of  sects   classed  under  the 
general  head  of   Independents,   each  and  all  of 
which  pretended  at  least  to  hold,  with  more  or  less 
of  limitation,  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  erpound  the 
Bcripturea  according  to  the  light  of  his  own  reason 
)r  imagination :  "  That  the  bold  venting  of  corrupt 

"  *  The  ordinance  of  parUament  BummoDiDS  this  assembly  was  en- 
dtled— ••  An  ordinance  of  tho  Lord*  and  Commons  in  parliament, 
or  the  calling  of  an  assembly  of  learned  and  godly  cUvines  and 
jihers,  to  be  consulted  with  bv  the  parliament  for  the  settling  of  the 
;oTernment  and  litargy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  for  yindi* 
^atiti?  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  said  church  from  false  as- 
|>crs[oas  and  interpretations."  Rashworth  gives  the  whole  docament. 
;ogether  with  the  names  of  the  preachers,  who  were  all  appointed  by 
[larltament.  Before  the  meeting  of  this  assembly  the  parliament 
vkd  ordered  the  Book  of  Sports  to  be  bnrned  by  the  common  hang- 
nan.  had  shut  up  all  playhouses  and  other  places  of  amuse mont»  and 
lad  otberwiM  deprived  w  people  of  a  deal.of  enjoyment.    0 
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doctrines  directly  contrary  to  the  sacred  law  of 
God  and  religious  humiliation  for  sin,  which  open 
a  wide  door  to  all  libertinism  and  disobedience  to 
God  and  man,  may  be  speedily  suppressed  every- 
where; and  that  in  such  manner  as  may  give 
hope  that  the  church  may  be  no  more  infected 
with  them."  The  chiurch,  of  course,  was  now  the 
Presbyterian,  and  these  men  unchurched  all  the 
rest  of  the  Protestant  world.  Their  doctrine,  their 
discipline  were  perfect,  their  decisions  infallible  ! 
Everything  else  was  heretical  and  damnable! 
After  all,  the  bigotry  of  Laud  was  a  small  matter 
compared  to  theirs  ;  for  he  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
salvation,  while  they  extended  in  all  directions  the 
limits  of  eternal  damnation.  Yet  even  in  this 
assembly  the  Presbyterians  were  not  without  their 
opponents.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  the  members 
were  Independents  or  other  sectaries;  about 
twenty  were  Episcopalians;  and  Selden  and 
Whitelock,  who  were  present  among  the  twenty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
all  the  same  liberty  with  the  divines  to  debate 
and  give  their  votes,  frequently  resisted  their 
gloomy  doctrine  and  their  graspmg  at  a  spiritual 
despotism.  "  Mr.  Selden,"  says  Whitelock, 
"spake  admirably,  and  confuted  divers  of  them 
in  their  own  learning.  And  sometimes,  when  they 
had  cited  a  text  of  Scripture  to  prove  their  asser- 
tion, he  would  tell  them.  Perhaps,  in  your  little 
pocket  Bibles,  with  gilt  leaves  (which  they  would 
often  pull  out  and  read),  the  translation  may  be 
thus,  but  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  signifies  thus 
and  thus;  and  so  would  totally  silence  them."* 
It  was  lucky  that  the  parliament  did  not  allow  this 
synod  to  do  more  than  counsel  and  advise, — ^that 
their  power  was  not  legislative, — that  their  decrees 
required  the  confirmation  of  the  two  Houses.  "  The 
Presbyterians,"  as  Baxter  observes,  "  drew  too  near 
to  the  way  of  prelacy  by  grasping  at  a  kind  of 
secular  power,  not  using  it  themselves,  but  binding 
the  magistrate  to  confiscate  or  imprison  men  merely 
because  they  were  excommunicated."  "I  dis- 
liked, also,"  he  continues,  "  some  of  the  Presby- 
terians, that  they  were  not  tender  enough  to  dis- 
senting brethren,  but  too  much  against  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  others  were  too  much  for  it,  and 
thought  to  do  by  votes  and  numbers  what  should 
have  been  done  by  love  and  reason."f  The  Inde- 
pendents, on  the  other  hand,  few  as  they  M'ere, 
pleaded  for  such  a  toleration  as  would  include  at  least 
all  those  who  held  what  were  regarded  as  the  doc- 
trines of  orthodox  Protestantism.  Even  this  amount 
of  liberality  sounded  like  horrid  blasphemy  in  the 
ears  of  the  Presbyterian  majority .     "  Toleration," 

*  The  Scottish  ministers  and  politioal  agents  were  exceedingly 
anffry  with  Selden's  oriental  learning.  Baillie  says,  ''This  man 
Selden  Is  the  head  of  the  Erastians ;  his  glory  is  most  In  Jewish 
learning ;  he  svuws  everywheni  that  the  Jewish  church  and  state 
were  aU  one,  and  so  in  England  it  must  be,  the  parliament  being  the 
church.  If  I'Eroperenr  would  beat  down  this  men's  arrogance,  as 
very  well  he  can.  to  show,  oat  of  the  Kabblns,  that  the  Jewish  sUle 
was  diverse  from  the  church,  aud  that  they  held  the  censure  of  ea- 
commnnkation  among  them,  and  a  double  sanhedrim,  one  civil  and 
another  ecclesiastical^— if  he  would  confound  him  with  Hebrew  tes- 
timonies.—It  would  lay  Selden's  vanity,  who  is  very  insolent  for  his 
miental  literature."— X(«(terr. 

t  Lile  and  Times. 
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cried  one  of  their  number,  **  will  make  the  king- 
dom a  chaos,  a  Babel,  another  Amsterdam,  a 
Sodom,  an  £g3rp^  ^  Babylon :  toleration  is  the 
grand  work  of  the  devil,  his  masterpiece  and  chief 
engine  to  uphold  his  tottering  kingdom :  it  is  the 
most  compendious,  ready,  sure  way  to  destroy  all 
religion,  lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil.  As 
original  sin  is  the  fundaments!  sin,  having  the 
seed  and  spawn  of  all  sin  in  it ;  so  toleration  hath 
all  errors  in  it,  and  all  evils."  The  whole  body  of 
them  some  time  later  joined  in  a  protest  against 
what  they  called  the  great  Diana  of  the  Independ- 
ents— ^toleration.  "We  detest  and  abhor,"  said 
these  intolerant  preachers, "  this  much  endeavoured 
toleration.  Our  bowels  are  stirred  within  us,  and 
we  could  even  drown  ourselves  in  tears  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  long  and  sharp  a  travail  this 
kingdom  hath  been  in  for  many  years  together  to 
bring  forth  that  blessed  fruit  of  a  pure  and  perfect 
reformation ;  and  now,  at  last,  and  after  all  our 
pangs,  and  dolours,  and  expectations,  this  real  and 
thorough  reformation  is  in  danger  of  being  strangled 
in  the  birth  by  a  lawless  toleration,  that  strives  to 
be  brought  forth  before  it."  Even  when  defeated 
in  their  first  attempt,  the  Independents  insisted 
that,  whatever  the  established  or  dominant  religion 
might  be,  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  tole- 
ration of  those  who  conscientiously  dissented  from 
it.  Presbyterians  might  hold  the  livings  and  reve- 
nues which  had  been  held  by  the  Arminians,  but 
the  sectarians,  they  contended,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  support  ministers  of  their  own.  But  this,  of  a 
certainty,  would  not  have  been  granted  but  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  CromweU  and  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

A.D.  1644. — Charles  for  some  time  had  been 
contemplating  the  expediency  of  making  a  new 
parliament  at  Oxford.  At  first  he  had  fancied 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament  sitting  at 
Westminster  would  be  a  better  thing.  "  The 
king,"  says  Clarendon,  "  called  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (that  is  to  say.  Clarendon  himself) 
one  day  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  there 
was  too  much  honour  done  to  those  rebels  at 
Westminster,  by  his  mentioning  them  as  part  of 
the  parliament ;  which  as  long  as  they  should  be 
thought  to  be,  they  would  have  more  authority, 
by  their  continuing  their  sitting  in  the  place  whi- 
ther they  were  first  called,  than  all  the  other  mem- 
bers, though  so  much  more  numerous,  would  have, 
when  they  should  be  convened  anywhere  else; 
....  and  therefore  he  knew  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  positively  declare  them  to  be  dissolved ; 
and  so  forbid  them  to  sit  or  meet  any  more  there." 
Clar^don,  according  to  his  account,  told  his  ma- 
jesty that  he  was  better  prepared  for  that  weighty 
argument  than  he,  his  minister,  was ;  adding,  how- 
ever, "  that  it  was  of  a  very  nice  and  delicate  nature, 
at  which  not  only  the  people  in  general,  but  those 
of  his  own  party,  and  even  of  his  council,  would 
take  more  umbrage  than  upon  any  one  particular 
that  had  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
That  he  could  not  imagine  that  his  forbidding 
them  to  meet  any  mor^  a^  Westipiuster  would 


make  one  man  the  less  to  meet  there;  bathe 
might  forbid  them  upon  such  grounds  and  reuoDi 
as  might  bring  more  to  them ;  and  that  they  who 
had  severed  themselves  from  them,  upon  the  guilt 
of  their  actions,  might  return  and  be  reconcikd  to 
them,  upon  their  unity  of  opinion.  That  it  bad 
been  the  first  poweiiul  reproach  they  had  cor- 
rupted the  people  with  towards  his  majesty,  tint 
he  intended  to  dissolve  this  parliament,  notwith- 
standing the  act  for  continuance  thereof;  and  if  he 
had  power  to  do  that,  he  might  likewise,  by  the 
same  power,  repeal  all  the  other  acts  made  this 
parhament,  whereof  some  were  very  precioos  to 
the  people  :  and  [u  his  majesty  had  always  dis- 
claimed any  such  thought,  so  such  a  proclamation 
as  he  now  mentioned  would  confirm  all  the  fean 
and  jealousies  which  had  been  infused  into  them, 
and  would  trouble  many  of  his  own  true  subjects." 
How  Clarendon  could  arrive  at  the  coDclttsko 
that  the  summoning  a  minority  as  a  new  parlia- 
ment, while  the  majority  forming  the  old  vis 
sitting,  was  more  legal  than  a  dissolution,  ve 
cannot  conjecture ;  but  he  takes  credit  to  himself 
for  recommending  that  measure.  Charles  so  hated 
parliaments,  that  he  would  not  have  summoned  even 
this  Oxford  mockery  of  one  had  he  not  been  fully 
assured  that  they  would  be  very  submissive,  and 
altogether  averse  to  forcing  him  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Commons  at  Westminster. 

A.D.  1644. — ^The  anti-parliament — "  themongid 
parliament,"  as  Charles  himself  contemptuously  lad 
ungratefully  called  it — met  at  Oxford  on  the  22ik1 
of  January,  1644.  It  consisted  of  the  memben 
who  had  deserted  the  parliament  at  Westminster, 
or  had  been  disabled  by  it.  Forty-three  peers  aod 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  commoners  were  all 
that  gathered  round  the  king.  According  to 
Whitelock,  the  peers  at  Westminster  were  more 
numerous,  while  the  commoners  more  than  doubled 
those  at  Oxford.  In  the  proclamation  by  which 
the  Oxford  parliament  had  been  called^  Charles 
had  said  that  it  was  upon  occasion  of  the  invasioa 
of  England  by  the  Scots,  and  on  account  of  the 
treason  and  disloyalty  of  a  few  members  remwD" 
ing  at  Westminster,  who  had  grossly  imposed  upon 
his  people,  and  expelled  by  the  faction  of  their 
malignant  party  all  such  as  were  loyal  and  wished 
to  do  their  duty  towards  him.*  He  opened  the 
session  with  a  long  speech,  telling  his  Lords  and 
Commons  that  he  had  called  them  together  to  be 
witnesses  of  his  actions  and  privy  to  his  inten- 
tions ;  that  he  doubted  not  that  their  concurrence 
with  him  would  set  all  things  right,  and  place  him 
above  the  reach  and  malice  of  those  who  hid 
hitherto  had  too  great  an  influence  over  the  people 
"  My  hope  was,"  said  he,  "  that,  either  by  suc- 
cess on  my  part,  or  repentance  on  theirs,  God 
would  have  put  an  end  to  this  great  storm;  hut 
guilt  and  despair  have  made  these  men  more 
wicked  than  ever  I  imagined  they  intended  to  be; 

•  Rnshworth.— TliU  proclamation  for  Uie  AMemUini  o'  *^  P^ 
Viament  at  Oxford  wa«  dated  the  SSnd  of  J>«ettmber,  1M3.  H  <r» 
very  dfclamatory,  and  «ai  ordMed  to  to  re«d  ia  »U  cbarew  w« 
ehape^ 
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for,  instead  of  remoying  and  reconciling  these 
bloody  distractions,  and  restoring  peace  to  this  lan- 
guishing country,  they  have  invited  a  foreign 
power  to  invade  this  kingdom."  Four  days  after 
— on  January  the  26th — the  Oxford  parliament 
resolved,  nemine  contradicente^  that  all  such  suh- 
jects  of  Scotland  as  had  consented  to  the  present 
expedition  into  England  had  therehy  denounced 
war  against  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  forfeited 
all  the  advantages  of  the  late  act  of  pacification ; 
that  all  such  of  his  majesty's  suhjects  of  England 
as  did  not  resist  the  Scots  should  he  treated  as 
traitors  and  enemies  to  the  state,  &c.  On  the 
morrow  the  Lords  and  Commons  at  Oxford  drew 
up  a  declaration,  that  they  were  there  to  prevent 
the  further  efiiision  of  Christian  hlood ;  that  they 
and  his  majesty  desired  peace  ahove  all  things; 
and  this  was  accompanied  hy  an  overture  for  peace 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  signed  hy  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  forty- 
three  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  118  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  present.  The 
profession  thus  made  was  a  mere  feint.  They  de- 
scribed the  parliament  at  Westminster  as  those  by 
-whom  Essex  was  trusted.  Essex  told  them  that 
they  must  acknowledge  the  two  Houses  at  West- 
minster as  the  true  parliament  of  England,  and 
that  he  could  not  deliver  their  letter.  Charles 
then  directed  a  letter  *'  To  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  Parliament  assembled  at  Westminster." 
This  address  was  unexceptionable,  but  not  so  were 
the  contents,  wherein  the  king,  *'  by  the  advice  of 
the  Jjords  and  Commons  of  Parliament  assembled 
at  Oxford,*'  requested  them  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  settle  their  differences,  and  the  manner 
^how  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  may 
securely  meet  in  a  full  and  free  convention  of  par- 
liamentf  there  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon 
such  things  as  may  conduce  to  the  maintenance 
and  defence  of  the  true  reformed  Protestant  re- 
ligion, with  due  consideration  to  all  just  and  rea- 
sonable ease  of  tender  consciences^  to  the  settling 
and  maintaining  of  the  king's  just  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, the  rights  and  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment," &c.t  The  two  Houses  looked  upon  the 
king's  letter  as  an  insult.  "  We  conceive,"  said 
they,  ^  that  it  was  intended  for  us,  and  we  have 
resolved,  with  the  concurrent  advice  and  consent  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to 
represent  to  your  majesty,  in  all  humility  and 
plainness,  that  as  we  have  used  all  means  for  a 
just  and  safe  peace,  so  wiU  we  never  be  wanting  to 

*  Dr.  Liagard  properly  remarks. "  The  render  will  notice  this  hint 
ofreUipoustoleratioD,  the  QrHt  which  had  yet  been  ifiveu  firom  autho- 
rity.  aod  which  a  few  years  before  wuoid  have  scandaliiod  the  mem- 
befs  of  the  church  of  EDsland.  as  much  as  it  did  now  the  Presby. 
t^risns  and  Scots.  But  iKtliry  bad  tauglit  that  which  reason  could 
not.  It  was  uow  thrown  oat  as  a  bait  to  the  Independents,  whose  ap« 
prehensioBS  of  pecseeutiiin  were  aggravated  by  the  intolerance  of 
titrtr  Scottish  allies,  and  who  were  on  that  account  auspected  of 
kaviB((  already  nade  some  secret  orertures  to  the  court."—*'  Bristol, 
aud  his  baud,  gives  them  a  full  assurance  of  so  fiill  a  liberty  of  their 
eonscieQce  as  they  could  wiOi,  inveighing  withal  against  the  Scots' 
cruel  inTasion,  and  the  tyranny  of  our  presbyteryi  equal  to  the 
Spanish  IpqaUitioa.**— //otWslettm. 

\  Roshwortb. 
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do  our  utmost  for  the  procuring  thereof."  They 
then  expressed  their  sorrow  at  the  persons  assem- 
bled at  Oxford — the  deserters  from  the  parliament 
— ^being  put  on  an  equality  with  it ;  and  they  ended 
their  letter  by  reminding  the  king  of  the  happy 
union  existing  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
of  their  late  solemn  league  and  covenant.  A  few 
days  after,  the  two  Westminster  Houses  addressed 
a  large  declaration  to  the  kingdom,  in  which  they 
denounced  this  Oxford  proposal  of  a  treaty  as  *'  a 
popish  and  Jesuitical  counsel."  In  this  they  pub- 
lished at  length  another  intercepted  letter  of  the 
Lord  Digby,  written  from  Oxford  on  the  27th  of 
December,  and  which  they  considered  as  sufficient 
proof  of  the  evil  designs  of  that  popish  party,  as 
well  as  of  the  existence  for  some  time  of  this 
plan  to  undo  the  eidstence  of  the  parliament. 
Digby's  letter,  indeed,  explained  that  it  was  a 
sine  qud  non  with  Charles  to  get  the  parliament 
disowned  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  Lords 
and  Commons  at  Oxford  issued  a  counter-declara- 
tion— the  strongest  argument  in  which  was,  that 
they  had  been  threatened  and  coerced  when  at 
Westminster  by  the  I-iondon  populace.  They  also 
voted  levies  of  men  and  money  for  the  king,  but 
these  could  only  be  raised  in  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  royalists  were  indisputably  the 
strongest ;  and  it  appears  that  Charles  got  some 
more  money  by  the  issuing  of  privy  seals  and  con* 
tracting  loans ;  and  about  the  middle  of  April  he 
dismissed  his  "mongrel  parliament" — for  so,  as 
before  noticed,  he  himself  called  it. 

Meanwhile  the  fortune  of  war  was  setting 
strongly  against  the  royalists.  That  tried  soldier 
of  fortune,  old  Leslie,  who  now  rejoiced  in  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Leven,  once  more  led  a  Scottish  army 
across  the  borders,  and  advanced  without  opposi- 
tion, or  without  delay,  though  the  winter  was  dread- 
ful, the  roads  almost  impassable,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne.  Newcastle,  however,  was  this  time  well 
fortified,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  summons,  old 
Leslie  crossed  the  river  and  marched  upon  Sunder- 
land. There  he  found  himself  opposed  by  New- 
castle, who  had  taken  up  an  advantageous  position. 
The  Scot  took  up  as  good  ground,  resolving  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  till  the  English  parlia- 
mentarians of  the  north  should  form  a  junction 
with  him.  But  the  Fairfaxes  were  engaged  else- 
where, and  for  some  time  Leslie  was  obliged  to  lie 
inactive  between  Sunderland  and  Durham,  having, 
however,  secured  his  communications  by  sea  with 
Scotland,  and  presented  too  formidable  a  front  for 
the  marquess  to  attack.  But  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Byron  with  his  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  forced  New- 
castle to  move  off  towards  York,  which  was  then 
threatened  by  Lord  Fairfax.  Leslie  followed, 
sorely  harassed  Newcastle's  rear,  and  joined  Lord 
Fairfax  under  the  wjiUs  of  York. 

Charles  was  still  lying  at  Oxford  with  about 
ten  thousand  men.  A  combined  attack  which  was 
made  upon  that  place  by  Essex  and  Waller  would 
have  fully  succeeded,  but  for  the  disagreement  of 
those  two  generalsi  which  allowed  the  king  to 
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escape  by  night  between  the  two  armies,  and  to 
get  to  Worcester  by  forced  marches.  Essex  then 
turned  to  the  west,  leaving  Waller  to  pursue  the 
king.  At  Copredy  bridge,  near  Banbury,  Charles, 
who  had  led  Waller  a  strange  dance,  who  had  got 
some  reinforcements,  and  who  had  arrested  a  num- 
ber of  country  magistrates  for  having  expressed 
too  much  kindness  to  the  parliament,  turned  upon 
his  pursuer,  and  gained  some  advantage  over  him. 
The  affair  was  a  trifle,  but  Charles  was  enabled  to 
move  towards  the  west,  and  join  his  nephew. 
Prince  Maurice.  Some  advised  him  to  try  Lon- 
don once  more. 

Fourteen  thousand  men  had  been  placed  by 
parliament  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  and  his  lieutenant-general,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  was  rising  rapidly  in  the  service, 
but  who  for  some  time  set  a  very  laudable  and 
rarely-followed  example  of  subordination  to  his 
superior.  This  division,  which  was  regarded  with 
pride  and  hope  by  at  least  all  the  Independents, 
was  sent  northward  to  co-opeAte  with  Lord  Fair- 
fax and  Leslie  in  the  siege  of  York.  The  two 
commanders  were  accompanied  by  the  sagacious 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  then  dike  the  bosom 
friend  of  Manchester  and  of  Cromwell.    When 


this  force  arrived,  York  was  completely  invested. 
Newcastle  drew  off  his  army  towards  the  west,  aiid 
Prince  Rupert,  resolute  to  raise  the  siege,  ad- 
vanced from  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  in  great 
force,  and  joined  Newcastle.  The  united  royalist 
army  in  the  north  thus  amounted  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  cavalry  being  numerous 
and  well  appointed.  The  parliamentarian  generals 
and  the  Scots  raised  their  siege  in  presence  of  such 
a  force,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  placed  them- 
selves in  battle  array  on  Marston  Moor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse,  about  five  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  the  city.  Rupert  threw  troops  and  pro- 
visions into  York,  and  then  proposed  giving  » 
general  battle.  Newcastle  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  the  two  royalists,  as  they  had  often  done 
before,  came  to  a  violent  altercation.  In  the  end, 
the  English  nobleman  told  the  proud  Gennau, 
that,  if  he  would  fight,  it  would  be  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  the 
earl  not  to  appear  in  the  battle  since  the  command 
was  thus  taken  from  him ;  but  Newcastle  replietlj 
that,  happen  what  would,  he  would  not  shun  the 
fight,  having  no  other  ambition  than  to  live  and 
die  true  to  his  king.*  The  parliamentarians  evi- 
•  "  If  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  acquired  honour  enough  by  (^ 
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dently  did  not  expect  to  be  brought  to  action — for, 
after  stayipg  a  day  on  Marston  Moor,  they,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  July,  began  to  march 
off  their  foot  and  artillery  and  their  Scottish  allies 
towards  Tadcaster ;  and  they  were  in  the  disorder 
of  this  movement  when  old  Leslie,  in  the  van,  re- 
ceived news  that  Rupert  had  fallen  upon  the  rear 
that  was  still  on  the  Moor.  The  trumpet  sounded 
a  halt  along  the  whole  line  of  march,  and  the 
Scots,  the  English  foot,  and  the  artillery  turned 
al>out,  endeavouring  to  get  the  best  ground  on  the 
Moor,  and  prevent  Rupert  from  outflanking  them. 
A  large  rye-field  on  a  rising  ground  was  fiercely 
contested,  but  the  parliamentarians  kept  it,  and 
secured  the  additional  advantage  of  a  broad  drain 
or  ditch,  which  covered  part  of  their  front  from 
cavalry  or  foot  charges.  In  spite  of  their  efforts, 
however,  the  royalists  outflanked  them  somewhat ; 
but  Leslie  attempted  to  remedy  this  defect,  by 
posting  some  Scottish  dragoons  on  the  lefl  flank. 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  these 
preludes  were  finished.  Then  the  prince  gave  his 
word,  "  Go<^  and  the  king,"  and  the  other  party 
gave  theirs,  "  God  with  us;"  after  which  they 
shot  at  one  or  another  with  their  great  guns,  but 
not  very  fiercely  or  effectually.  This  lasted  till 
about  five  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  general  silence 
through  both  armies,  each  expecting  which  would 
begin  the  charge.  In  this  posture  they  continued 
a  considerable  time,  so  that  it  was  believed  there 
would  be  no  action  that  night ;  but,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  parliament's  generals 
resolved  to  fall  on,  and,  a  signal  being  given,  the 
Earl  of  Manchester's  foot  and  some  of  the  Scots 
ran  to  the  ditch  or  drain  in  their  front,  made  their 
way  over  it,  and  made  a  smart  charge.  This 
attack  of  infantry  led  to  two  grand  charges  of 
cavalry.  The  left  wing  of  the  royalists  charging 
the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  where 
Scots  were  mixed  with  English,  almost  totally 
routed  them,  and  drove  the  three  generals,  the 
Ijot6.  Fairfax,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  old 
Leslie,  in  the  direction  of  Tadcaster  and  Cawood 
Castle.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  left  wing  of 
the  parliamentarians,  where  Cromwell  charged 
with  his  excellent  horse — his  **  Ironsides" — was 
completely  successful.  "  The  horse,"  says  Lud- 
low,"  on  both  sides  behaved  themselves  with  the 
utmost  bravery;  for,  havhig  discharged  their 
]nhiolg,  and  flung  them  at  each  other's  heads,  they 
lell  to  it  with  their  swords.  The  king's  party  were 
encouraged  in  this  encounter  by  seeing  the  success 
of  tiieir  left  wing;  and  the  parliament's  forces 
that  remained  in  the  field  were  not  discouraged, 
lecause  they  knew  it  not — both  sides  eagerly  con- 
tenfling  for  victory  ;  which,  after  an  obstinate  dis- 
p\ite,  was  obtained  by  Cromwell's  brigade,  the 
enemy's  right  wing  being  totally  routed  and  flynig, 

relief  of  York  in  the  view  of  three  genenla,  eonld  have  contented 
)um«>lf  «ith  it,  and  retreated,  as  he  mivht  have  done,  without  fij^ht- 
iu,;,  th(>  rejiiitatiun  he  had  gained  would  have  caused  his  array  to  in- 
tr^.iw'.ikeihe  roUini;  of  a  inowban;  but  he.  thinking  this  nothing 
unieu  he  might  have  all,  forced  his  eneinie»  to  a  battle  against  the 
advice  o(  many  of  thoee  that  were  with  him,"~^mdlow. 


as  the  parliament's  had  done  before,  our  horse  pur- 
suing and  killing  many  of  them  in  their  flignt." 
As  each  victorious  wing  wheeled  round  upon  its 
own  centre,  right  and  left,  they  clashed  against 
each  other,  each  fondly  fancying  that  the  business 
was  over,  "  both  sides  being  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  they  must  fight  it  over  again  for  that  victory 
which  each  thought  they  had  already  gained," 
The  encounter  was  dreadful,  and  for  a  time  Crom- 
well, who  was  wounded,  was  in  great  danger. 
But  he  was  presently  backed  by  some  reserves 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  Manchester  had  begun 
to  rally  part  of  the  broken  wing.  *'  The  face  of 
the  battle  was  exactly  comiter-changed ;  for  now 
the  king's  forces  stood  nearly  on  the  same  ground^ 
and  with  the  same  front  that  the  parliament's 
right  wing  before  stood  in  to  receive  their 
charge ;  and  the  parliament's  forces  stood  on  the 
same  ground,  and  with  the  same  front,  as  the 
king's  did  when  the  fight  began.  At  ten  o'clock 
at  night  the  victory  was  decided  by  charges  of  the 
reserves  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  brigade,  hacked  by 
General  David  Leslie.  Rupert  fled  headlong  with 
his  broken  and  disordered  cavalry,  his  infantry 
threw  down  their  arms  to  run  the  faster,  all  hu 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentarians,  who,  moreover, 
took  about  one  hundred  colours  and  standards— 
the  prince's  own  standard,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Palatinate,  being  among  ihem.  The  victors  fol- 
lowed with  great  slaughter  to  within  a  mile  of 
York,  and  then  slept  on  the  ground  on  Marston 
Moor.  On  the  following  morning  the  Marquess 
of  Newcastle  resolved  to  forsake  the  kingdom,  and, 
taking  short  leave  of  the  prince,  he  escaped  from 
York  to  Scarborough,  where  he  embarked  for  the 
continent,  coming  no  more  back  to  England  till  the 
Restoration. 

On  the  morrow.  Prince  Rupert  drew  off  from 
York  a  few  troops  of  horse,  and  gallopped  to 
Boroughbridge,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel 
Clavering,  who  proposed  a  marauding  expedition 
into  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  July  the  parliament  men  again  sat 
down  before  York,  and  summoned  the  garrison  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  royalist  officers  re- 
fused to  yield  upon  such  terms :  the  beleaguerers 
pressed  their  siege,  only  resting  upon  Sunday  the 
7th  of  July,  and  giving  a  public  thanksgiving  for 
their  late  success  at  Marston  Moor.  By  the  11  th  of 
July  they  had  made  their  approaches  almost  up  to 
the  very  walls,  and  prepared  their  ladders  and  all 
things  requisite  for  storming :  but  then  Glenham, 
the  royalist  governor,  begged  to  treat,  and  the 
prayer  was  seconded  by  many  of  the  chief  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  York.  Articles  of  surrender 
were  agreed  upon  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  16th 
the  parliamentarians  marched  into  York,  and  the 
royalists  marched  out  of  it  with  colours  flying  and 
drums  beathig.  The  three  chief  generals,  Fairfax, 
Manchester,  and  Leslie  or  Leven,  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  glorious  minster,  where  a  psalm  was 
sung  and  thanks  returned  to  God  by  a  presbyterian 
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preacher,  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Leven's 
chaplain.* 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  gave  parliament 
the  command  of  the  entire  north,  where  the  Scots 
soon  stormed  the  town  of  Newcastle.  But,  in  the 
West,  Essex  was  getting  into  a  position  which 
eventually  led  to  humiliating  defeat.  The  lord 
general,  after  the  frustrated  attempt  upon  the  king 
at  York,  had  marched  through  the  western  coun- 
ties with  the  confident  hope  of  reducing  them  all. 
The  queen  who  had  just  got  up  from  her  confine- 
ment in  the  city  of  Exeter,  asked  him  for  a  safe 
conduct  to  Bath  or  Bristol,  that  she  might  drink 
the  waters  and  recover  her  health.  Essex  offered 
her  a  safe-conduct  to  London,  where  she  might 
have  the  advice  of  the  best  physicians ;  she  pre- 
ferred making  her  way  to  Falmouth  and  sailing 
back  to  France,  which  she  did. upon  Sunday  the 
14th  of  July.  "  The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  ordered 
several  ships  to  attend  at  Torbay  to  intercept  and 
hinder  her  passage;  yet  her  majesty,  with  a 
Flemish  man-of-war,  and  ten  other  ships,  adven- 
tured out,  and  by  the  advantage  of  the  wind 
avoided  any  annoyance  from  the  parliament  fleet, 
who  yet  pursued  with  all  the  sail  they  could  make, 
and  one  frigate  came  up  and  discharged  several 
shots  at  them ;  but  her  majesty's  ships,  coming  out 
fresh  tallowed  and  trained  for  so  important  a  ser- 
vice, had  the  advantage  of  them  in  sailing ;  and 
to  prevent  the  worst,  there  was  provided  a  galley 
with  sixteen  oars,  which  might  have  carried  off 
her  majesty  if  Uiey  could  have  come  up;  but 
without  needing  to  make  use  thereof,  her  majeUy 
landed  safely  at  Brest  in  France,  and  resided  in 
that  her  native  kingdom  from  henceforth,  till  after 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.t"  The  lord 
general  Essex  meanwhile  kept  advancing  into  the 
West,  ignorant  of  the  storm  that  was  gathering  in 
his  rear,  and  apparently  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the 
farther  west  he  went  the  more  he  found  the  people 
disposed  to  royalty.  Blake,  who  was  afterwards  to 
distinguish  himself  in  a  larger  theatre  and  on  a 
different  element,  was  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice 
in  the  unimportant  town  of  Lyme  Regis,  which  he 
made  tenable,  and  put  in  fighting  order  like  a  ship. 
Maurice  raised  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  Essex, 
who  within  three  weeks  occupied  Taunton,  Tiver- 
ton, Weymouth,  and  Bridport.  But  the  king  who 
had  given  Waller  the  slip  at  Copredy  bridge,  and 
who  had  reinforced  his  army  with  a  wonderful 
accession  of  enthusiastic  royalists,  was  now  in  full 
march  after  him,  and  driving  him  into  a  comer, 
the  narrow  extremity  of  Cornwall,  where  the  fierce 
natives,  except  in  the  sea-ports  and  trading  towns, 
were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  parliament. 
Prince  Maurice  also  joined  his  forces  to  the 
king's,  and  a  strong  hope  was  entertained  of  de- 
stroying the  whole  of  the  parliamentarian  army  in 
the  West.  Charles  at  this  crisis  sent  tempting 
offers  to  Essex,  but  that  nobleman  would  not  listen 

•  RushworUi.—.ClaraBdon.—  Ltt<Uo«>->  New  castle's  Life  by  the 
D  iichess.— Coke. ' 
t  Rushworth.  ' 


to  them,  but  referred  his  majesty  to  the  two 
Houses  sitting  at  Westminster.  His  honesty  wis 
therefore  more  conspicuous  than  his  ability  in  tEs 
campaign.  Waller,  after  the  affair  at  Copredy 
bridge,  ought  to  have  followed  westward,  but  he 
remained  almost  inactive,  only  sending  Middleton 
with  about  two  thousand  horse  atter  the  king,  ba: 
Middleton  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  him  that 
he  never  afforded  Essex  much  help.  If  the  earl 
had  given  the  king  battle  on  his  first  makiDg  his 
appearance,  and  before  he  was  joined  by  the  hn^ 
of  west-country  royalists,  his  chance  would  hire 
been  a  good  one ;  but  he,  on  his  side,  expected  to 
be  joinwi  by  Middleton,  perhaps  by  Waller,  and 
so  lay  doing  nothing,  and  allowing  his  men  to  be 
cooped  up  between  Liskeard  and  the  sea.  Then 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  came  up  with  a  wild  force 
of  Cornwall  levies,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  par- 
liamentarian foraging  parties.  Captain  EdwanI 
Brett  arrived  with  the  queen's  body  guard,  whid; 
she  had  left  behind  her  when  embarking  for  France, 
and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  manoeuvred  round  Essex 
"  with  a  good  party  of  horse  and  foot."  Other 
corps  gathered  at  other  points,  and  all  Bupplie 
of  forage  and  provisions  were  soon  cut  off.  But 
the  sea  as  yet  was  open,  and  the  Earl  of  Wamck, 
who  attended  the  motions  of  the  army,  was  on  tk 
coast.  "  It  was  therefore  now  resolved  to  make 
Essex's  quarters  yet  straiter,  and  to  cut  off  enu 
his  provisions  by  sea,  or  a  good  part  thereof.'  Tb' 
little  town  of  Foy,  or  Fowey,  which  covered  aal 
conamanded  a  convenient  harbour,  was  in  Essei'* 
possession — "  and  it  was  exceedingly  wondered  s^ 
by  all  men,  that  he  being  so  long  possessed  ci 
Foy,  did  not  put  strong  guards  into  that  place, 
by  which  he  might  have  prevented  his  armv' 
being  brought  into  those  extreme  necessities. ' 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  possessed  himself  of  U'- 
betherick,  a  strong  house  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Roberls,  and  lying  between  Essex's  camp  and  ik 
little  harbour,  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  made  himself 
master  of  View-hall,  which  belonged  to  the  Loni 
Mohun,  and  which  was  opposite  to  Foy.  ^'r 
Jacob  put  two  captains,  two  hundred  soldiers,  m 
two  great  guns  into  View-hall,  which  in  a  shurt 
time  rendered  the  town  and  position  of  Foy  almost 
useless  to  Essex,  and  prevented  the  passage  «t 
provisions  from  the  sea-bord.  "  Now  the  km: 
had  leisure  to  sit  still,  and  warily  to  expect  ^^j-^^ 
invention  or  stratagem  the  earl  would  make  use  o* 
to  make  some  attempt  upon  his  army,  or  to  maw 
his  own  escape.  In  this  posture  both  armies  lay  ^tii' 
without  any  notable  action  for  the  space  of  eight  or 
ten  days :  when  the  king,  seeing  no  better  fruit  frora 
all  that  was  hitherto  done,  resolved  to  draw  ai^ 
whole  army  together,  and  to  make  his  own  quar- 
ters yet  much  nearer,  and  either  to  force  EsseJ 
to  fight  or  to  be  uneasy  even  in  his  quarters. 
And  It  was  high  time  to  do  so :  for  it  was  now  cci- 
tain,  that  either  Waller  himself,  or  some  other 
forces,  were  already  upon  their  march  towards  the 
West."*    Charles  therefore  drew  doBcr  the  toils 
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in  which  he  held  the  army  of  Essex ;  he  drove 
them  from  a  rising  ground  called  Beacon-hill, 
and  immediately  caused  a  square  work  to  be  there 
raised,  and  a  battery  made  which  shot  into  their 
quarters  with  a  plmiging  fire,  and  did  great  hurt. 
And  then  Goring  was  sent  vnih  the  greatest  part 
of  the  royal  horse,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  a 
little  westward  to  St.  Blaze,  to  drive  the  enemy 
yet  closer  together,  and  to  cut  off  the  provisions 
they  received  in  that  direction.  The  dashing, 
daring  Goring,  the  bloodiest  hand  that  waved  a 
aword  in  these  civil  wars,  executed  the  com- 
mission with  entire  success;  and  the  parliamen- 
tarians were  reduced  to  that  small  strip  of  land 
that  Ues  between  the  river  of  Foy,  or  Fowey,  and 
that  of  St.  Blaze,  which  was  not  above  two  miles 
in  breadth,  and  little  more  in  length,  and  which 
had  already  been  eaten  bare  by  the  cavalry.  On 
the  25th  of  August,  the  royalists  made  an  attempt, 
which  very  nearly  proved  successful,  at  blowing 
up  Essex's  powder  magazine  by  treachery.* 
On  the  27th,  the  lord  general  informed  parlia- 
ment that  several  skirmishes  had  lately  taken 
place  between  him  and  the  royalists,  wherein  ge- 
nerally his  forces  had  the  better;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  earnestly  pressed  for  provisions  and 
some  fresh  forces,  concluding  his  letter  with  these 
wurds : — **  If  succour  come  not  speedily,  we  shall 
be  put  to  great  extremity.  If  we  were  in  a 
country  where  we  could  force  the  enemy  to  fight, 
it  would  be  some  comfort ;  but  this  country  con- 
sists so  much  upon  passes,  that  he  who  can  sub- 
sist longest  must  have  the  better  of  it,  which  is  a 
great  grief  to  me,  who  have  the  command  of  so 
many  gallant  men."t  Atjength,  the  state  of  the 
army  being  desperate,  and  famine  staring  them 
in  the  face,  it  was  determined  that  Sir  William 
Balfour  should  try  and  break  through  the  kiug's 
lines  with  all  the  horse,  and  that  then  Essex 
should  endeavour  to  embark  the  foot  at  Fowey, 
and  escape  by  sea.  A  Frenchman,  who  deserted 
from  the  parliamentarians,  went  over  by  night  and 
acquainted  the  king  with  these  two  desperate 
plans.  Instantly,  an  order  was  given  that  both 
royal  armies  {.  should  stand  to  their  arms  all  that 
night  (the  night  between  the  30th  and  31st  of 
August),  and  that  if  Essex's  cavalry  should  at- 
tempt an  escape  they  were  to  be  fallen  upon  from 
both  quarters,  the  passage  between  them  through 
which  the  parliamentarians  must  go  being  but  mus- 
kct-shot  over,  and  having  in  the  midst  a  house  well 
fortified  and  supplied  with  musketeers.  Warning 
was  sent  to^  Goring  and  all  the  royal  horse ;  and 

*  ''Tlie  Earl  of  K»tex't4'nt  a  Ictirr  to  the  pnrlioment,  ■cqiinlnling 
Hirm  with  the  plot  lately  diaooTerrd.  to  hUiw  up  his  maxasine :  fur 
which  purpme,  iato  iwu  waggoni  Q  l«nl  with  barrel*  uf  powder  theie 
were  ti»o  enKiuea  pn\aii'l]r  convex ed,  and  \>ut  nniongftt  the  barreU« 
and  were  ao  near  doing  ezecntion,  timt  the  lightwl  match  that  waa 
faaleced  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  engine*  was  burnt  within  an 
inch  of  the  wild-lire  when  It  waa  diMOveied,  and  tlie  other  match 
waa  bnrat  to  the  very  neck  of  the  engine  where  it  waa  to  give  Are; 
but  it  happened  not  tu  talie.  and  eo  the  cool  wai  gone  out  of  it»eir ; 
one  of  wnieli  engine*  be  tent  up  (and  it  wat  showed  in  the  Honao 
of  Cnnmioiie.)"— Bt;a8Womi. 
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t  The  army  noder  Prinoe  Maurice,  according  to  ClaitiidoD,  was 
looiied  upon  at  dlatinct,  aod  always  ao  quartered. 


further  orders  were  given  or  renewed  for  the  break- 
ing down  the  bridges,  and  cutting  down  the  trees 
to  obstruct  the  passage.  **  The  e£fect  of  all  this 
providence,"  says  Clarendon,  '*  was  not  such  as 
was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The  night  grew 
dark  and  mistv,  as  the  enemy  could  wish ;  and 
about  three  in  the  morning,  the  whole  body  of  the 
horse  passed  with  great  silence  between  the  armies, 
and  within  pistol-shot  of  the  cottage,  without  so 
much  as  one  musket  discharged  at  them.  At  the 
break  of  day,  the  horse  were  discovered  marching 
over  the  heath,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  foot ;  and 
there  was  only  at  hand  the  Earl  of  Cleveland's 
brigade,  the  body  of  the  king's  horse  being  at  a 
greater  distance.  That  brigade,  to  which  some 
other  troops  which  had  taken  the  alarm  joined, 
followed  them  in  the  rear ;  and  killed  some,  and 
took  more  prisoners :  but  stronger  parties  of  the 
enemy  frequently  turning  upon  them,  and  the 
whole  body  often  making  a  stand,  they  were  ofien 
compelled  to  retire ;  yet  followed  in  that  manner, 
that  they  killed  and  took  about  a  hundred,  which 
was  the  greatest  damage  they  sustained  in  their 
whole  march.  The  notice  and  orders  came  to 
Goring,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  jovial  exercises  ; 
which  he  received  with  mirth,  and  slighting  those 
who  sent  them,  as  men  who  took  alarms  too  warmly  ; 
and  he  continued  his  delights  till  all  the  enemy's 
horse  were  passed  through  his  quarters ;  nor  did 
then  pursue  them  in  any  time.  So  that,  excepting 
such  who,  by  the  tiring  of  their  horses,  became 
prisoners,  Balfour  continued  his  march  even  to 
London,  with  less  loss  or  trouble  than  can  be 
imagined,  to  the  infinite  reproach  of  the  king's 
army,  and  of  all  his  garrisons  in  the  way.  Nor 
was  any  man  called  in  question  for  this  supine 
neglect :  it  being  not  thought  fit  to  make  severe 
inquisition  into  the  behaviour  of  the  rest,  when  it 
was  so  notoriously  known  how  the  superior  officer 
had  failed  in  his  duty."  Having  stayed  to  see  the 
full  success  of  Sir  William  Balfour's  movement, 
which  saved  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  army, 
Essex  fought  his  way  to  the  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Fowey,  and  there,  with  his  friend  the  Lord 
Roberts  and  with  many  of  hisofRcers,  he  embarked 
on  board  a  ship  which  Warwick  had  sent  round, 
and  sailed  away  to  Plymouth  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, leaving  his  foot,  cannon,  and  ammunition 
to  the  care  of  the  gallant  and  faithful  Skippon, 
who  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  make  the  best 
capitulation  he  could.  The  staying  of  Essex  would 
only  have  rendered  the  treaty  more  disadvantageous 
to  the  parliamentary  cause.  Before  laying  down 
arms,  however,  Skippon  called  a  council  of  war, 
and  proposed  to  the  officers  a  desperate  attempt. 
"  You  see,"  said  Skippon,  "  our  general  and  some 
chief  officers  have  thought  fit  to  leave  us,  and  our 
horse  are  got  away ;  we  are  left  alone  upon  our 
defence :  that  which  I  propound  to  you  is  this, 
that  we,  having  the  same  courage  as  our  horse 
had,  and  the  same  God  to  assist  us,  may  make  the 
same  trial  of  our  fortunes,  and  endeavour  to  make 
our  way  through  our  enemies  as  they  have  done. 
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and  account  it  better  to  die  with  honour  and  faith- 
fulness than  to  live  dishonourable."  But  few  of 
the  officers  went  with  him  in  this  resolution, 
alleging  that  the  horse  had  many  advantages 
which  the  foot  had  not ;  and  the  king  had  offered 
good  terms  of  surrender.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  September  the  common  men  laid  down 
their  arms  (the  officers  retaining  their  swords), 
delivered  up  their  cannon  and  ammunition,  and 
were  conducted  towards  the  posts  of  their  army  at 
Poole  and  Portsmouth.  They  had  been  promised 
the  safe  possession  of  whatever  money  and  goods 
belonged  to  them ;  but  before  they  were  quit  of 
the  royalist  escorts  they  were  stripped  even  of 
their  clothes.* 

Essex  wrote  from  Plymouth  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember to  his  friend  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  deploring 
what  had  passed,  and  "  how  his  poor  army  had 
been  neglected  and  overpressed  by  so  great 
powers."  "  Never,"  said  he,  "  were  so  many  gal- 
lant and  faithful  men  so  long  exposed  without  suc- 
cour !"  If  we  are  to  believe  certain  respectable 
authorities,  Vane,  St.  John,  Ireton,  Cromwell,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Independents,  anxious  to 
see  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Essex,  purposely  pre- 
vented the  marching  of  remforcements,  or  the 
making  of  a  diversion;  but  it  may  have  been, 
nevertheless,  the  feeling  of  parliament,  and  of 
those  who  directed  the  war,  that  the  cavalry 
marching  under  Middleton  would  be  succour 
enough — and  so  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
proved,  if  that  officer  had  avoided  skirmishes  by 
the  way,  and  gone  straight  to  Bodmin.  On  the 
other  side  there  are  authorities  of  equal  weight 
that  lay  the  entire  blame  upon  Essex  and  upon  the 
Lord  Roberts,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  for  selfish  mo- 
tives, tempted  the  lord-general  into  Cornwall.  One 
thing  seems  certain — that,  as  Roger  Coke  remarks, 
the  ill  success  of  Essex  in  this  expedition  was  the 
cause  of  Essex's  fall,  and  of  the  rise  of  Cromwell. 
At  first,  however,  the  disposition  of  the  parliament 
did  not  seem  to  portend  this  issue.  Indeed,  for 
the  present,  the  two  Houses  made  a  rare  show  of 
magnanimity  and  of  respect  for  the  unfortunate 
general.  In  their  letter  of  the  7th  of  September 
they  told  Essex  that  they  had  received  his  letters 
from  Plymouth ;  that,  as  they  understood  "  the 
misfortune  of  that  accident,  and  submitted  to 
God's  pleasure  therein,  so  their  good  affections  to 
his  lordship,  and  their  opinion  of  his  fidelity  and 
merit  in  the  public  service,  were  not  at  all  les- 
sened." "  And,"  continued  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, whose  votes  were  certainly  not  directed  by 
that  vulgar  class  of  minds  that  become  cowardly, 
and  cruel,  and  insolent  at  all  such  unfortunate  crises, 
"  they  are  resolved  not  to  be  wanting  in  their  best 
endeavours  for  repairing  of  this  loss,  and  drawing 
together  such  a  strength  under  their  command  as 
may,  with  the  blessing  of  Grod,  restore  our  affairs  to 

*  Cl&remton. — RuihworUi.— Ludlow.— The  last  writer  says.  *'  The 
parliament  soon  caused  them  to  be  armed  and  clothed  again }  and, 
ihe  horse  huviuR  forccd.their  way  as  before  mentioned,  the  amy  was 
speedily  lecroited.  Kam  a  man  having  taken  arms  on  the  other 
side." 


a  better  condition  than  they  are  now  in :  to  which 
purpose  they  have  written  to  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester to  march  with  all  possible  speed  towards 
Dorchester,  in  Dorsetshire,  with  all  the  forces  he 
can  of  horse  and  foot.     Sir  William  Waller  is 
likewise  ordered  to  march  speedily  into  Dorchester, 
with  all  his  horse  and  foot.     The  Houses  have  ap- 
pointed six  thousand  foot  arms,   and.five  hundred 
pair  of  pistols,  and  six  thousand  suits  of  clothes, 
shirts,  &c.,  to  meet  your  lordship  at  Portsmouth, 
for  the  arming  and  encouragement  of  your  forces." 
If  Charles  had  remained  in  Cornwall  he  would 
soon  have  been  cooped  up  in  his  turn.     He  pre- 
ferred marching  off  in  great  triumph  into  Devon- 
shire, and,  after  resting  a  short  time  in  that  plen- 
tiful country,  he  pushed  forward  for  Oxford,  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  old  quarters  without  a 
battle.     But  ill  the  mean  time  the  forces  ofE^ei^ 
Manchester,  Waller,  and  Cromwell  were  concen- 
trated near  Newbury  ;  and,  on  reaching  that  pjw: 
where  he  had  been  so  fatally  engaged  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the    king,   who  got   possession  of 
the  town,  and  who  had  many  other  advantage?, 
found  himself  obliged  to  consent  to  a  general 
action.     On  this  occasion  no  great  honour  was 
gained  by  any  of  the  parliament  generals,  except 
Oliver  Cromwell.     Essex  was  ill,  or  pretended  to 
be  so,  and,  keeping  out  of  the  action,  he  left  the 
command  to  fall  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who 
had  with  him  Cromwell  as  general  of  his  cavaliy. 
Some  sharp  skirmishing  began  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th  of  October,  the  parliamentarians  en- 
deavouring to   drive  the  enemy  from  the  town. 
Night  set  in,  and  the  weather  was  very  cold :  the 
parliamentarians  slept  on  the  field,  the  royalists 
in  the  town,  and  in  good  strong  houses  round 
about.    On  the  morrow  morning  (it  was  a  Sabbath 
mom)  Manchester  renewed  the  attack  far  more  vi- 
gorously, his  men  going  on  to  the  charge  "  singing 
of  psalms,"  as  was  usual  with  them.    On  their  kit 
the  parliamentarians  were  completely  successful, 
but  on  their  right  the  royalists  nearly  balanced 
their  advantages.      The  affairs  were  prolungitl 
till  night,  when  the  king,  fearing  that  before  the 
next  morning  he  might  be  compassed  round,  threv 
his  artillery  into  Donnington   Castle,   and  stok 
away  towards  Oxford.     As  soon  as  his  evasion 
was  known,  Cromwell  proposed  following  him  up 
with  the  whole  of  the  horse  ;  but  this  was  oi)posed 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  "The  next  inoniiug," 
says  Ludlow, "  we  drew  together,  and  followed  the 
enemy  with  our  horse,  which  was  the  greatest  body 
that  I  saw  together  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  amounting  to  at  least  1000  horse  and  dra- 
goons ;  but  they  had  got  so  much  ground  o(  u^s, 
that  we  could  never  recover  sight  of  them,  and  diil 
not  expect  to  see  them  any  more  in  a  body  thai 
year:   neither   had  we,  as  I  suppose,  if  encou- 
ragement had  not  been  given  them  privately  hv 
some  of  our  own  party."    The  fact  to  yil^^^j^ 
Ludlow  alludes,  and  which  indeed  seems  to  jiisii*)' 
suspicion,   is  this : — twelve  days  after  this  inuc- 
cisive  second  battle  of  Newbury,  the  king  ^^'^ 
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allowed  to  return  to  Donnington  Castle,  close 
above  the  town,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  parliament's 
anny,  to  carry  off  the  artillery,  which  he  had  de- 
posited in  that  castle.* 

Cromwell  now  began  to  murmur  not  only 
against  his  own  general,  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
but  also  against  Essex,  Waller,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  chief  commanders.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not 
be,  that  this  was  part  of  a  regular  plan  concerted 
long  before  by  the  Independents,  who  were  intent 
upon  getting  the  command  of  the  army  wholly  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  and  into  their  own, 
in  order  to  make' it  the  instrument  for  achieving  a 
tliorough  revolution ;  but  it  must  nevertheless 
be  confessed  that  the  conduct  of  the  parliament's 
ti^encrals  on  many  occasions  was  calculated  to 
provoke  suspicions,  if  not  of  treachery,  of  military 
incapacity,  and  that  few  popular  bodies  would 
have  borne  so  long  and  so  patiently  with  them  as 
the  parliament  of  England  did.  But  now  the 
House  of  Commons  was  so  much  dissatisfied  at 
this  last  business  of  Donnington  Castle,  that  they 
ordered  an  inquiry,  and  then  Cromwell  exhibited 
a  formal  charge  against  Manchester,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — "  That  the  said  earl  hath  always 
been  indisposed  and  backward  to  engagements, 
and  against  the  ending  of  the  war  by  the  sword, 
and  for  such  a  peace  to  which  a  victory  would  be 
a  disadvantage ;  and  hath  declared  this  by  prin- 
ciples express  to  that  purpose,  and  a  continued 
series  of  carriages  aud  actions  answerable.  And 
since  the  taking  of  York  (as  if  the  parliament 
had  now  advantage  full  enough)  he  hath  declined 
whatever  tended  to  further  advantage  upon  the 
enemy,  neglected  and  studiously  shifted  off  oppor- 
tunities to  that  purpose  (as  if  he  thought  the  king 
too  low,  and  the  parliament  too  high),  especially 
at  Donnington  Castle.  That  he  hath  drawn  the 
army  unto,  and  detained  them  in  such  a  posture 
as  to  give  the  enemy  fresh  advantages,  and  this 
before  his  conjunction  with  the  other  armies,  by 
liis  own  absolute  will,  against  or  without  his  coun- 
cil of  war,  against  many  commands  from  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms,  and  with  contempt 
and  vilifying  of  those  commands';  and  since  the 
conjunction,  sometimes  against  the  councils  of 
war,  and  sometimes  persuading  and  deluding  the 
council  to  neglect  one  opportunity  with  pretence 
of  another,  and  that  again  of  a  third,  and  at  last 
by  persuading  that  it  was  not  fit  to  fight  at  all." 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  in  reply  sent  up  to  the 
Iloui^e  of  Ijords  a  long  narrative,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Denzil  HoUis,  the  impla- 
cable enemy  of  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  violent  Presbyterian  party  which  already 
considered  the  Independents  as  men  to  be  more 
(K'tested  and  dreaded  than  the  royalists,  Man- 
chester justified  his  conduct  as  a  general  at  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  saying,  that  it  pleased 
Gud,  through  the  valour  of  the  lord  -  general 
Essex's  foot,  and  some  horse,  to  give  a  very  happy 
success  to  that  service.     "  J3ut,"  contmued  Man- 
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Chester,  or  HoUis  for  him,  "  where  the  horse  were 
that  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  commanded, 
I  have  as  yet  had  no  certain  account."  (There 
was  boldness  in  accusing  Oliver  Cromwell  of 
cowardice,  but  this  was  the  intention,  and  Denzil 
HoUis  afterwards  repeated  the  charge  circumstan- 
tially.)* Manchester  went  on  to  say  that  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  king's  intention  to  relieve 
Donnington  Castle,  and  carry  off  his  artillery  there. 
— "Wherefore,"  he  continued,  "I  sent  unto 
Major- General  Skippon  to  consult  what  was 
fittest  to  be  done :  and  we  both  resolved  that,  in 
regard  all  our  horse  were  quartered  so  far  from  us, 
it  was  necessary  to  call  them  to  a  rendezvous  the 
next  day,  that  so  they  might  be  nearer  to  us,  and 
readier  for  any  present  service :  hereupon  Major- 
General  Skippon  and  myself  writ  to  Sir  William 
Balfour,  that  he  would  please  to  command  my 
lord-general's  horse  to  rendezvous  the  next  day, 
which  he  accordmgly  did.  I  sent  likewise  unto 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  to  give  the  like 
orders  to  my  horse,  for,  if  I  called  them  to  a  ren- 
dezvous, 1  might  have  their  skins,  but  no  service 
from  them."  Manchester  asserted  that  Cromwell 
had  not  brought  up  his  horse  when  the  king  made 
a  sudden  charge  to  cut  his  way  through  the  par- 
liament lines  to  Donnington  Castle,  and  that  in  not 
foUowmg  the  king's  ai-my  he  (Manchester)  had 
been  guided  by  the  opinion  of  most  of  his  officers 
and  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commoiis 
who  were  present; — in  particular,  he  said.  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig  represented  that  they  should 
run  a  greater  danger  than  the  king,  for,  if  they 
beat  him,  his  army  would  not  be  ruined,  but  he, 
being  king  still,  and  retreating  to  his  garrisons, 
would  recruit  his  army,  it  being  now  the  winter 
season  ;  but,  if  the  king  had  the  better  of  them, 
their  whole  forces  would  be  ruined,  and  the  king- 
dom in  extreme  hazard,  having  no  considerable 
reserve  on  this  side  Newcastle,  so  that  the  enemy 
might  without  any  opposition  march  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  London.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this 
recrimination,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  a  Presby- 
terian, and  led  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  jealous 
of  the  Independents,  delivered  to  the  lords  on  the 
same  day  (the  2nd  of  December)  another  paper 
which  was  meant  to  heap  fuel  on  the  fire,  to  con- 
sume Cromwell  in  the  flames  of  Presbyterian 
wrath,  by  accusing  him  of  a  fixed  design  against 
the  aristocracy  and  the  church  of  Chnst.  This 
latter  paper  purported  to  contain  a  statement  of 
certain  speeches  uttered  by  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  had  said  "  that  it  would  never  be  well  with 
England  until  the  Earl  of  Manchester  was  made 
plain  Mr.  Montague;  that  the  assembly  of  divines 
was  a  pack  of  persecutors ;  and  that,  if  the  Scots 
crossed  the  Tweed  only  to  establish  Presbyte- 
rianism,  he  would  as  soon  draw  his  sword  against 
them  as  against  the  king." 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  far  more  bitter  against 
Cromwell  than  Manchester  could  be,  for  the  latter 

*  See  hii  own  M«moin,  written  after  he  weot  abroad,  and  pub* 
Uahed  at  London  in  1699. 
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nobleman*B  temper  was  naturally  amiable  and 
generous.  The  great  Presbyterian  general-in- 
chief  went  down  tg  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
day  appointed  for  reading  Manchester's  narrative. 
He  had  not  been  there  since  his  return  from 
Cornwall,  but  he  continued  to  attend  in  his  seat 
while  this  business  was  discussing,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  opened  private  consultations  in  his 
own  house  upon  the  delicate  question  of  the  expe- 
diency and  safety  of  proceeding  against  Cromwell 
as  an  "incendiary"  between  the  two  nations  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  managers  of  these 
debates  at  Essex  House  were  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, Hollis,  Sir  John  Meyrick,  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  and  other  Presbyterian  chiefs,  who  were 
alike  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  monarchic 
and  aristocratic  institutions,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  sole  and  exclusive  form  of  worship, 
church  government,  doctrine,  and  discipline. 
Doubting  of  their  own  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law,  these  gentlemen  very  late  one  evening  in- 
duced the  Earl  of  Essex  to  send  for  Maynard  and 
Whitelock,  two  able  English  lawyers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons.  Whitelock  says  "that 
there  was  no  excuse  to  be  admitted,  nor  did  they 
know  beforehand  the  occasion  of  their  being  sent 
for."  The  lord-general  made  the  two  lawyers  a 
very  flattering  speech,  and  asked  them  for  their 
opinion ;  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  up  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  assuring  them  also  of  the  great  opinion 
both  he  and  his  brethren  had  of  their  worth  and 
abilities.  "You  ken  vary  weel,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "that  General  Lieutenant  Cromwell  is  no 
friend  of  ours,  and  since  the  advance  of  our  army 
into  England  he  hath  used  all  underhand  and 
cunning  means  to  take  off  from  our  honour  and 
merit  of  this  kingdom, — an  evil  requital  of  all 
our  hazards  and  services ;  but  so  it  is,  and  we  are 
nevertheless  fully  satisfied  of  the  affections  and 
gratitude  of  the  gude  people  of  this  nation  in 
the  general.  It  is  thought  requisite  for  us,  and 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  cause  of  the  twa  king- 
doms, that  this  obstacle  or  remora  may  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  who,  we  foresee,  will 
otherwise  be  no  small  impediment  to  us,  and  the 
gude  design  we  have  undertaken.  He  not  only 
is  no  friend  to  us,  and  to  the  government  of  our 
church,  but  he  is  also  no  well-wilier  to  his  Excel- 
lence, whom  you  and  we  all  have  cause  to  love 
and  honour :  and,  if  he  be  permitted  to  go  on  in 
his  ways,  it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the  whole 
business;  therefore  we  are  to  advise  of  some 
course  to  be  taken  for  prevention  of  that  mischief. 
You  ken  vary  weel  the  accord  'twixt  the  twa 
kingdoms,  and  the  union  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and,  if  any  be  an  incendiary 
between  the  twa  nations,  how  is  he  to  be  proceeded 
against  ?  Now  the  matter  is,  wherein  we  desire 
your  opinions,  what  you  tak  the  meaning  of  this 
word  Incendiary  to  be,  and  whether  Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell  be  not  sik  an  incendiary  as  is 
meant  thereby,  and  whilk  way  wud  be  Dest  to  I 


tak  to  proceed  against  him,  if  he  be  proved  to  be 
sik  an  incendiary,  and  that  will  clip  his  wiiigs 
from  soaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our  cause.  Now 
you  may  ken  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland  ire  clepe 
him  an  incendiary  whay  kindleth  coals  of  con- 
tention, and  raiseth  differences  in  the  state  to  the 
public  damage,  and  he  is  tanquam  puUicus  kosth 
pairitB  ;  whether  your  law  be  the  same  or  not,  you 
ken  best,  who  are  mickle  learned  therein,  aiid 
therefore,  with  the  favour  of  his  Excellence,  ve 
desire  your  judgment  in  these  points."  Whitelock 
tells  us  that  he  told  my  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  that  the 
word  INCENDIARY  meant  just  the  same  thing  b 
English  as  it  did  in  Scotch,  but  that  whether 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  was  such  an  Incen- 
diary between  the  two  kingdoms  was  &  thing 
that  could  be  known  only  by  proofs  of  his  parti- 
cular words  and  actions;  that  it  would  ill  suit 
persons  of  so  great  honour  and  authority  to  hiin? 
forward  any  such  public  accusation  unless  the} 
could  see  beforehand  that  it  could  be  clearly  msde 
out  and  brought  to  the  effect  intended ;  that  it 
would  reflect  upon  their  honour  and  wisdom  if 
they  should  begin  a  business  of  this  weight  and 
fail  in  it,  and  that  'it  would  be  wise  to  consider 
Cromwell's  present  condition,  parts,  and  interest, 
his  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  in- 
fluence in  the  army.  ^'  I  take  Lieutenant-Geiienl 
Cromwell,"  continued  Whitelock,  "to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  quick  and  subtle  parts,  and  one  who 
hath  (especially  of  late)  gained  rn  small  intere^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  is  he  wanting  of 
friends  in  the  House  of  Peers,  nor  of  abilities  in 
himself  to  manage  his  own  part  or  defence  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  this  be  so,  my  lords,  it  will 
be  the  more  requisite  to  be  well  prepared  against 
him  before  he  be  brought  upon  the  stage."  He 
told  them  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  any  particu- 
lars mentioned  by  Essex  or  by  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners or  any  other,  nor  did  he  know  of  anj 
thing  himself  by  his  own  observation,  which 
would  amount  to  a  proof  clear  enough  to  satisfy 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  he  again  adrised 
them  above  all  things-  not  to  attack  Cromwell 
rashly.  Whitelock's  companion  and  friend,  May- 
nard, spoke  in  the  same  sense.  "Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell,"  said  Maynard,  "is  a  person 
of  great  favour  and  interest  with  the  House  oi 
Commons,  and  with  soihe  of  the  House  of  Peers 
likewise,  and  therefore  there  must  be  proofs  the 
most  clear  and  evident  against  him  to  prevail 
with  the  parliament  to  adjudge  him  to  be  an 
incendiary."  Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
and  some  others  of  the  Presbyterian  conclave 
"spake  smartly  to  the  business,"  and  recom- 
mended an  immediate  accusation ;  but  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  wisely  cautious,  "were 
not  so  forward  to  adventure  upon  it,  and  this 
blow  was  given  up  for  the  present."  Whiteloct 
says  that  he  and  Maynard  were  dismissed  at 
about  two  hours  after  midnight,  with  compHnients 
and  thanks,  adding—"  They  had  some  cause  a<le^ 
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wards  to  l)elieye  that,  at  this  dehate,  some  who 
were  present  were  false  brethren,  and  informed 
Cromwell  of  all  that  passed  among  them;  and, 
after  that,  Cromwell,  though  he  took  no  notice  of 
any  parti^ar  passages  at  that  time,  yet  he 
seemed  more  kind  to  Whitelock  and  Maynard 
than  he  had  been  formerly,  and  carried  on  his 
design  more  actively  of  making  way  for  his  own 
advancement."* 

No  doubt  the  hatred  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, and  of  the  Presbyterians  generally,  had 
been  much  sharpened  by  the  boldness  with  which 
Cromwell  had  stood  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  defence  of  religious  liberty  with  Selden, 
St.  John,  Vane,  and  Whitelock :  he  had  combated 
fearlessly  for  a  toleration  to  be  extended  at  least 
to  all  such  Protestant  sects  as  acknowledged  the 
general  scheme  of  Christianity.  But  for  a  vote 
moved  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Cromwell  and  Vane,  before  the  taking  of  the 
covenant,  the  intolerant  Scots,  and  the  no  less  in- 
tolerant Presbyterians  of  England,  would  have 
carried  all  questions  concerning  religion  in  their 
own  way,  and  men  might  have  doubted  of  the 
blessings  of  civil  liberty  on  seeing  it  accompanied 
by  such  a  coarse,  dark,  and  unomamented  spiritual 
tyranny. 

But  now,  while  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
and  Essex,  and  HoUis,  and  the  others  that  loved 
the  Geneva  cloak  and  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation, — hungering  at  the  same  time  with  an 
unspiritual  appetite  after  the  possession  of  power, 
and  place,  and  cankering  riches, — ^were  plotting  at 
midnight,  and  devising  all  kinds  of  means  to  drive 
Cromwell  into  the  toils, — that  wonderful  person, 
who  had  no  pretension  whatever  either  to  the 
innocency  of  the  dove  or  the  meekness  of  the 
lamb,  was  planning,  with  infinitely  better  success, 
how  he  might  break  the  neck  of  Uie  Presbyterian 
oligarchy,  and  get  the  command  of  the  army  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  as  the  majority 
of  the  nation  now  certainly  believed,  were  in  no 
haste  to  finish  this  desolating  war.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  he  anticipated  both  Essex  and  Man- 
chester, and  that,  before  they  began,  he  had  fully 
prepared  the  engine  he  intended  to  employ  ajrainst 
them.  For  some  time  he  and  his  friend  Sir  Harry 
Vane  had  been  almost  constantly  closeted  together. 
Compared  with  either  of  these  men,  the  Manches- 
ters,  the  Essexes,  the  HoUises,  were  intellectually 
habies ;  and,  then,  Cromwell  and  Vane  had  the  as- 
sistance of  the  deep,  inscrutable,  and  most  sagacious 
St.  John.  The  effect  of  their  deliberations  was  made 
manifest  on  the  9th  of  December,  when  (military 
operations  having  been  suspended,  and  both  arinies 
having  gone  into  winter  quarters)  the  Commons 
went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  sad  condition  of  the  kingdom 
in  reference  to  its  grievances  by  the  burden  of  the 
war.  «*  There  was  a  general  silence,"  says  White- 
wck,  "  for  a  good  space  of  time,  many  looking 
upon  one  another  to  see  who  wouM  break  the  ice 
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and  speak  first  on  bo  tender  and  sharp  a  point." 
At  last  Cromwell  stood  up  and  said,  **  It  is  now 
time  to  speak  or  for  ever  to  hold  the  tongue :  the 
important  occasion  being  no  less  than  to  save  a 
nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  dying  condi- 
tion, which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  hath 
already  brought  it  into ;  so  that,  without  a  more 
speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the 
war,  casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like 
soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  out  a  war, 
we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate 
the  name  of  a  parliament.  For  what  do  the 
enemy  say  ?  Nay,  what  do  many  say  that  were 
friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament?  Even 
this, — ^that  the  members  of  both  Houses  have  got 
great  places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into 
their  hands ;  and,  what  by  interest  in  parliament, 
and  what  by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually 
continue  themselves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit 
the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own  power 
should  determine  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to 
our  own  faces  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad 
behind  our  backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on 
any;  I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanders, 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power ; 
but,  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience  without  reflec- 
tion upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be  not 
put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no 
longer,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable 
peace.  But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your 
prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or 
oversight  of  any  commander-in-chief  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever ;  for,  as  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know  they  can 
rarely  be  avoided  in  military  affairs  :  therefore, 
waiving  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these 
things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy  which 
is  most  necessary ;  and  I  hope  we  have  such  true 
English  hearts,  and  zealous  affections  towards  the 
general  weal  of  our  mother-country,  as  no  mem- 
bers of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny  them- 
selves and  their  own  private  interests  for  the  public 
good,  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonour  done  to  them, 
whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this 
weighty  matter."  Another  member,  whose  name 
ought  to  have  been  preserved,  followed  Cromwell, 
and  said, — "  Whatever  be  the  cause,  two  summers 
are  passed  over,  and  we  are  not  saved.  Our  vic- 
tories (the  price  of  blood  invaluable),  so  gallantly 
gotten,  and  (which  is  more  pity)  so  graciously 
bestowed,  seem  to  have  been  put  into  a  bag  with 
holes ;  what  we  won  one  time  we  lost  another ;  the 
treasure  is  exhausted,  the  country  wasted :  a  sum- 
mer's victory  has  proved  but  a  winter's  story ;  the 
game,  however  shut  up  with  autumn,  was  to  be 
new  played  again  the  next  spring ;  as  if  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed  were  only  to  manure  the  field 
of  war  for  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  contention. 
Men's  hearts  have  failed  them  with  the  observa- 
tion of  these  things."  The  cause  of  all  this  he 
thought  lay  in  the  forces  of  the  parliament  ^^  being 
under  several  great  commanders,"  who  had  no 
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good  conrespondence  or  understanding  with  one 
another.  But  the  first  that  proposed  expressly  to 
exclude  all  memhers  of  parliament,  whether  of  the 
House  of  Lords  or  House  of  Commons,  from  com- 
mands and  offices,  was  Mr.  Zouch  Tate,  who 
moved  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  ordinance  to  that 
effect  which  was  afterwards  so  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  Zouch 
Tate  was  seconded  by  Vane,  and  the  unexpected 
motion  was  carried.  The  ordinance  was  reported 
two  days  after,  on  the  11th  of  December,  when  a 
solemn  day  of  fast  was  appointed  for  imploring  a 
blessing  on  the  intended  new  model  of  ue  army. 
On  the  morrow,  the  12th  of  December,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Commons  *'by  the  well- 
affected  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  London,"  who 
thanked  them  for  the  care  their  House  was  taking 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  expressed  their  resolu- 
tion to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in 
prosecution  of  their  vote  of  the  9th.  On  the  14th 
of  December  the  Commons  resolved  themselves 
into  a  grand  committee,  wherein  the  ordinance 
was  canvassed  very  seriously  on  both  sides.  Many 
weighty  reasons  were  urged  by  the  proposers  of 
the  measure.  It  was  represented,  for  example, 
that  this  would  be  the  only  way  of  settling  the 
differences  which  had  unhappily  arisen  between 
commanders  that  were  parliament  men,  and  of 
either  House )  that  the  commanders  would  be  less 
able  to  make  parties  for  themselves  when  they 
should  be  men  having  no  interest  or  seat  in  either 
House,  **  and  so  become  more  easily  removable  or 
punishable  for  their  neglects  and  offences ;  that, 
by  passing  this  ordinance,  the  members  taken  off 
from  other  employments  would  be  better  able  to 
attend  to  their  duties  in  parliament,  whereby  the 
frequent  objection  of  the  thinness  of  the  House  at 
the  passing  of  important  votes  would  be  obviated, 
as  would  also  that  other  capital  objection — ^that  the 
members  of  parliament  sought  their  own  profit, 
honour,  and  power,  which  would  be  no  longer 
believed  when  the  world  saw  them  so  ready  to  ex- 
clude themselves  from  all  commands  and  offices.*" 

But  all  these  reasons  failed  to  satisfy  many 
members,  who  spoke  against  the  self-denying 
ordinance  as  a  perilous  and  uncalled-for  novelty. 
Whitelock,  who  did  not  see  into  the  future,  objected 
that  it  would  lay  aside  as  brave  men,  and  as  wise, 
and  as  faithful,  as  ever  served  their  country. 
'*  Our  noble  general,"  said  he,  "  the  Earls  of  Den- 
bigh, Warwick,  Manchester,  the  Lords  Roberts, 
Willoughby,  and  other  lords  in  your  armies, 
besides  those  in  civil  offices;  and  your  own  mem- 
bers, the  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  William 
Waller,  Lieutenant  -  General  Cromwell^  Mr. 
Hollis,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Brereton, 
Sir  John  Meyrick,  and  many  others,  must  be  laid 
aside  if  you  pass  this  ordinance." 

But  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  did 

•  Raibworth.— Anothtr  reason  given  was,  ••  That  by  the  new 
model  designed,  the  former  weights  that  obstracted  being  taken  off, 
the  progress  of  the  army  upon  new  wheels  will  be  more  swift,  and  a 
speedy  period  pat  to  the  war,  which  is  the  general  desire  of  the 


poBs  the  ordinance  on  the  I9th  of  December;* 
and  on  the  21st  they  sent  it  up  to  the  L)rdi. 
There  the  bill  met  with  many  delays  and  much 
opposition,  for  their  lordships  would  not  enter 
upon  the  subject  till  the  30th  of  IMjIlmber,  and 
they  then  committed  the  consideration  of  it  to  a 
committee  of  eight  lords,  four  of  whom  were  per- 
sons most  interested  in  opposing  the  ordinance,— 
namely,  the  earls  of  Essex,  Manchester,  Warwick, 
and  Denbigh.  This  committee  drew  up  a  paper 
representing  that  the  bill  would  deprive  the  peen 
of  that  honoiu:  which  in  all  ages  had  been  given  to 
them,  since  they  had  evermore  been  active,  to  the 
effusion  of  their  blood,  and  the  hazard  of  their 
estates  and  fortunes,  in  regaining  and  mainUining 
the  fundamental  laws  of  ihe  land,  and  the  righu 
and  liberties  of  the  subject ;  nor  was  there  ever 
any  battle  fought  for  these  ends  wherein  the  nobi- 
lity were  not  employed  in  places  of  chiefest  truBi 
and  command.  They  added,  ^what  was  perfectlj 
true,  and  what  was  of  vital  importance  to  their 
whole  caste,  that  the  self-denyhig  ordinance  was 
by  no  means  equal  in  its  operation  to  Lords  and 
Commons,  since,  though  some  of  the  gentry  and 
commons  were  comprehended  in  it  as  sitting  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  yet  the  rest  were  left  free  to 
serve  either  in  civil  offices  or  in  the  field;  whereas 
the  ordinance  would  operate  as  a  disqualificatiuu 
of  the  whole  hereditary  nobility  of  England.  Upon 
this  the  Commons,  who  twice  before  had  sent  up 
urgent  messages  representing  that  any  delay  would 
be  dangerous,  and  might  be  destructive  to  the 
country's  liberties,  appointed  a  committee  to  pr^ 
pare  reasons  to  satisfy  their  lordships  ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1645,  the  whole  House,  with  the 
Speaker  at  their  head,  went  up  to  the  Lords  about 
the  same  business.  But  the  Lords,  that  same  day, 
finished  debating,  and  rejected  the  ordinance.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Commons  went  on  forming  the 
new  model  of  the  army,  which  they  agreed  should 
consist  in  the  whole  of  21,000  effective  men,— 
namely,  6000  horse,  1000  dragoons,  and  14,000 
foot,  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  one 
general-in-chief,  one  lieutenant-general,  one  ni&* 
jor-generaU  thirty  colonels,  and  regimental  offi- 
cers in  the  usual  proportion.  And  they  settled 
that  the  whole  charge  of  this  army,  estimated  at 
44,955/.  per  month,  should  be  raised  by  assess- 
ment proportionably  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Nor  did  they  stop  here ;  for,  on  the  2 1  st  of  Januair, 
eight  days  after  the  Lords  had  rejected  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  the  Commons  proceeded  to 
nominate  the  chief  commanders  of  the  new-modelled 
army.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  named  gencral-in- 
chiq^  in  lieu  of  Essex ;  Skippon,  who  had  begun 
by  commanding  the  train-bands  of  the  City  of 
London,  was  made  major-general ;  and  the  post  of 
lieutenant-general  was  purposely  and  artfully  left 
vacant.  On  the  28th  of  January,  having  com- 
pleted the  ordinance  for  raising  and  maintaining 

*  A  motion  wu  made  in  committee,  that  Bwex,  the  oomoMBdrHf 
chief,  ihould  be  exempted  fh>m  the  opention  of  the  new  lev.  If  tbii 
exception  had  been  carried,  a  main  object  of  the  ladependeotivoaJd 
bare  been  loat}  but  it  was  negatived.-^OKnMi/«  ofCmmtu. 
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the  anny  under  the  supreme  command  of  Sir 
Tbomas  Fairfax,  the  Commons  sent  it  up  to  the 
Lords,  who,  on  the  4th  of  February,  returned  it 
paned,  but  qot  without  additions  and  alterations ; 
the  loids  insisting  that  all  colonels,  majors,  cap* 
tains,  and  other  officers,  should  be  nominated  and 
approved  by  both  Houses;  that  all  officers  and 
Boldiers  should  take  the  covenant,  or  be  for  ever 
made  incapable  of  serving ;  and  that  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  every  county  should  be  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  that  county,  as  to  this  ordinance,  &c. 
The  Lower  House  hereupon  demanded  and  ob- 
tained several  conferences,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  consented  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  no- 
minate all  the  officers,  who  were  to  be  selected  from 
any  of  the  armies  under  the  command  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  be  approved  by  both  Houses ;  as  also 
that  no  commander  should  be  appointed,  but  such 
as  should  take  the  covenant  within  twenty  days. 
But  the  Commons,  herein  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Independents,  who  had  no  reverence  or  affec- 
tion for  that  Scottish  league  and  bond,  could  not 
agree  with  the  Lords  that  those  persons  that  made 
a  scruple  of  conscience  to  take  the  covenant,  **  not 
out  of  any  disaffection  to  it,  or  to  the  parliament," 
should  be  for  ever  made  incapable  of  serving  in 
the  army — ^**  since  it  might  happen  they  might 
hereafter  be  satisfied,  and  take  the  said  covenant." 
Whereupon  the  word  incapable  was  left  out,  and 
the  army  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  15th  of 
February.* 

Three  days  after  this  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who 
had  been  invited  to  come  up  to  the  parliament, 
arrived  in  London  in  a  private  manner,  attended 
only  by  Sir  William  Constable  and  a  few  other 
officers ;  and  on  the  morrow,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sending  four  of  their  members  to  him,  he 
was  by  them  conducted  into  the  House,  where  a 
seat  of  honour  was  placed  for  him.  But  Fairfax 
modestly  refused  the  chair,  and  stood  uncovered 
while  the  Speaker  complimented  him  on  his 
past  services,  his  valour,  conduct,  and  fidelity, 
gave  him  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  House,  and 
encouraged  him  to  go  on  as  he  had  begun.  On 
the  24th  of  March  the  Commons  resumed  the 
debate  on  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and  con- 
sented to  several  material  alterations.  The  bill 
now  discharged  the  present  officers  from  their 
commands,  without  disqualifying  them  for  the 
future,  and  for  ever,  as  was  at  first  proposed. 
The  measure,  in  short,  was  made  to  assume  a 


*  BMAnrorth.— TiMelaiDM  abont  the  eoreDiuit  was  hoffreTcr  tolerably 
exclaiive  at  left.  It  vaa  to  this  effect :  —"  Prorided  fiartber  tbat  aU 
comiDaiideTa  and  offlceri  Uiat  ahall  be  employed  in  thi»  armv,  aod  to 
beappTOf?ed  of  by  both  Houaea  of  Parliament,  aa  aforeaaid.  iball  take 
tbe  national  league  and  covenant  of  both  kinndoma  within  twenty 
days  after  tbey  •hall  be  Uit«d  in  the  said  onnv,  which  aolemn  league 
and  covenant  ahaU  bo  tendered  at  aftnetaio  unto  all  the  ofBcert 
hefore  mentioned,  by  tome  miniater  whom  the  commander-in-chief 
■hall  eliooae,  in  the  preaence  of  htm  the  aaid  oommander-ia-chier.  or 
the  majur-yeneralf  and  a  return  to  be  made  by  tbem  unto  the  two 
Houies  of  Parliament  from  time  to  time,  uf  the  namea  of  all  such  at 
khall  take  the  tame ;  aod  aU  auch  aa  ihaU  reftise  to  take  the  solemn 
leaf  ue  and  corenaat  shall  upon  their  refusal  be  displaced,  aod  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  any  office  or  oommand  in  tbe  said  army.  untU  they 
•ball  have  taken  tbe  said  aolema  leaKue  and  ooyenant,in  manner  aad 
form  as  afoxesahl,  and  aucfa  their  codtonaitf  ceitUicd  and  ftPpn>Y«d  of 
by  boUt  HouM  of  PuUtfMBt.** 


temporary  character,  to  look  like  an  extraordinary 
arrangement  made  necessary  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Exceptions  were  also 
voted,  as  in  the  first  self-denying  ordinance,  m 
favour  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  and  of 
the  revenue,  who,  though  all  members  either  of  the 
Lords  or  Commons,  were  to  remain  in  office.  The 
bill  in  this  state  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House  on 
the  31st  of  March.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  Lord 
General  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  volun- 
tarily offered  to  surrender  their  commissions. 
This  offer  was  accepted  and  approved  of  by  the 
House;  and  a  conference  being  desired  with 
the  Commons,  their  lordships  there  read  a 
letter  written  by  Essex,  who  calmly  stated  that 
he  had  been  employed  for  almost  three  years, 
as  lord-general  of  all  the  parliament's  forces 
"  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  king,  parliament, 
and  kingdom,"  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
form his  duty  with  all  "  fidelity  and  sedulity  ;'• 
yet  considering,  by  the  ordinance  lately  brou^t 
up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  he  now  desired  to  lay  down 
his  conmiission,  and  freely  to  render  it  into  the 
hands  of  those  fVom  whom  he  received  it.  Similar 
declarations  were  read  from  Manchester  and  Den- 
bigh ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  3rd  of  April, 
the  self-denying  ordinance  was  freely  passed  by 
the  Peers.  Some  things  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded this  tardy  consent  of  the  Lords  are  full  of 
si^ificance.  On  the  24th  or  25th  of  March, 
while  the  Commons  were  making  their  last  alter- 
ations in  the  ordinance,  they  sent  up  Sir  John 
Evelyn  to  their  lordships  to  say — **  that  when  the 
Commons  received  the  last  message  and  satis- 
faction from  their  lordships,  in  passing  the  list  of 
the  officers  for  Sir  Thomas  Fairfiix's  army,  the 
House  of  Commons  took  special  notice,  that  their 
lordships  desired  that  all  united  correspondency 
might  be  between  both  Houses;  and  that  he  was 
now  commanded  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
express  their  desire  of  a  happy  concurrence,  being 
very  sensible  that  it  was  the  greatest  endeavour 
of  some  persons  ill  affected  to  foment  discontents, 
and  to  report  that  the  House  of  Commons  aimed 
to  undermine  thtir  lordships*  privileges^  which 
intention  tliey  disclaimed  and  abhorred.  Also, 
that  they  did  acknowledge  the  many  noble  and 
renowned  actions  performed  by  their  lordships' 
ancestors  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  Commons, 
and  did  take  notice  of  the  labours  and  unwearied 
endeavours  of  their  lordships  in  assisting  them  in 
the  present  great  afi^irs  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
safety  of  it,  without  respect  to  themselves  or  their 
particular  safeties,  and  wished  that  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  those  that  endeavoured  to 
raise  up  such  a  confusion  as  must  ensue  the  dis- 
joining or  putting  variance  between  the  two 
Houses ;  against  which  the  Commons  did  protest, 
and  therefore  desked  that  their  lordships  would 
concur  with  them  to  find  out  the  raisen  and 
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spreadeiB  of  such  false  and  mischievous  reports." 
Then  a  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
read : — ^'*  That  whereas  many  disaffected  persons 
had  endeavoured  to  foment  jealousies  and  divi- 
sions, by  raising  a  report  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  an  intention  to  subvert  the  peerage  of 
England,  the  House  of  Commons  do  declare  that 
they  do  so  far  detest  any  such  design  or  intention, 
that  they  will  use  all  possible  means  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  authors  of  such  report,  and  to  bring 
them  to  condign  pimishment.  And  do  further 
declare,  that  as  they  have  bound  themselves  by 
several  protestations,  so  they  will  ever  be  as  tender 
and  careful  to  maintain  the  honour  and  rights  of 
the  Peerage  of  England  as  their  own."  Which 
declaration  being  read,  was  left  with  their  lord- 
ships.* 

On  the  same  third  day  of  April,  on  which  the 
Lords  passed  the  self-denying  ordinance,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  went  from  London  to  Windsor, 
which  he  had  appointed  his  head-quarters,  having 
previously,  as  commander-in-chief,  summoned  all 
his  officers  and  soldiers  to  rendezvous  there  by 
the  7th  of  April.  He  continued  at  Windsor  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  diligently  employed  in  re- 
modelling the  army.  He  of  course  encomitered 
some  discontent  and  obstructions ;  for  some  of  the 
men  were  unwilling  to  be  placed  under  new  offi- 
cers, and  some  that  were  wholly  dismissed  wished 
to  continue  in  the  service ;  but  with  the  assistance 
of  old  Skippon,  the  most  popular  of  commanders, 
he  overcame  all  these  difficulties,  reduced  the  old 
army  into  new  companies  and  regiments,  as  if 
they  had  been  newly  raised,  and  recruited  the 
whole  with  a  new  and  valuable  stock.f  Dalbier, 
that  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  repeatedly  given 
timid  counsel  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  stood  off 
for  some  time  with  eight  troops  of  horse,  as  if 
balancing  between  Oxford  and  Windsor ;  but  at 
last  he  went  to  the  latter  place  and  submitted  to 
the  parliament.  Thus  the  parliament  was  secured ; 
— ^thus  "  the  Independents  cut  the  grass  under  the 
Presbyterians'  feet."t 

Before  following  Fairfax  to  the  field,  we  must 
take  up  certain  matters  which  reflect  disgrace  on 
the  parliament.  The  synod  of  divines  still  con- 
tinued to  sit,  and  to  urge  the  high  doctrines  and 
practices  of  intolerance  and  infallibility.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  and  most  of  the  English 
Presbyterians  would  fain  have  introduced  into 
England,  without  change  or  variation,  the  practice 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland ;  but  they  were  forced  to 
submit  to  several  modifications,  rejoicing  that  at 
all  events  the  abhorred  Liturgy,  which  Charles  and 
Laud  had  attempted  to  force  down  the  throat  of  the 
Scots  with  cannon-balls,  was  effectually  set  aside  and 
abolished.  This  synod,  as  we  have  seen,  was  wisely 
prevented  by  parliament  from  arrogating  to  itself 

*  Rachworth. 

t  Ruahworth  has  preserved  «  speech  of  Skippon  to  five  regiments 
of  the  Earl  ot  Essex's  forces,  quartered  at  Readingi  one  of  which  was 
Essex's  own  regiment.  The  speech  is  admirable^being  Ml  of 
meaning  and  character. 

t  Warwick. 


any  legislative  or  judicial  authority ;  but  if  they 
did  not  of  themselves  send  their  old  enemy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  a  bloody  grave,  they 
certainly  promoted  with  heart  and  soul  that  exe- 
cution, which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  but 
for  their  vehement  hatred,  and  nnevangelicd  re- 
venge. "  As  yet."  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "the 
Scots  and  Presbyterian  party  seem  to  be  the  ruling 
interest  in  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Scotch  coye- 
nant  to  be  the  idol ;  and  in  order  to  get  this  fonn 
of  church  service  allowed  by  the  king.  Archbishop 
Laud  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  There- 
publican  Ludlow  says,  that  it  was  expressly  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Lords  and 
Commons  sentenced  and  caused  execution  to  be 
done  upon  William  Laud,  their  capital  enemy; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Scots  either  were, 
or  possibly  could  be,  more  eager  for  the  old  man's 
death  than  were  the  English  Presbyterians,  and  the 
many  victims  in  London  of  the  episcopal  rage. 

Diseased,  helpless,  apparently  almost  friendless, 
the  summus  pontifex  of  former  days  might  have 
lain  forgotten  in  the  Tower,  and  wound  up  the 
story  of  his  days  in  that  dismal  place,  like  many 
better  men;  but  a  dispute  about  church  lirings 
forced  him  into  notice,  and  precipitated  his  end. 
The  Lords  remaining  with  the  parliament  claimed 
the  right  of  nominating  to  the  benefices  that  fell 
vacant ;  and  still  pretending  to  respect  the  archi- 
episcopal  functions  of  the  captive,  they  called 
upon  Laud  to  collate  the  clergymen  of  their  choice. 
The  king,  who  probably  cared  little  for  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  thus  placing  the  primate,  com- 
manded him  not  to  obey  the  Lords;  and  Laud 
loyally  bowed  to  this  order.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1643,  the  Lords  issued  a  peremptory  order; 
Laud  tried  to  excuse  himself  again ;  then  the 
Commons  received  an  acceptable  message  from 
the  Lords  to  proceed  with  the  charges  already 
laid  against  lum,  and  expedite  his  trial.  The 
Commons  appointed  a  committee,  and .  selected 
Prynne  to  collect  and  prepare  evidence— Prynne» 
who  had  been  so  barbarously  treated  by  the 
prisoner,  "and  whose  soul  yearned  for  an  equally 
barbarous  revenge.  Much  anxiety  has  been 
shown  to  exonerate  the  Independents  from  any 
share  in  these  transactions ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  that  party  ever  made  any  laudable  effort 
to  save  the  aoomed  life  of  the  wretched  old 
man.  On  the  23rd  of  October,  1643,  ten  new  articles 
of  impeachment  were  added  by  Prynne  to  the  fou^ 
teen  already  on  record ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month  the  archbishop  was  ordered  by  the  two  Houses 
to  put  in  his  answer  in  writing  within  a  week.  I-^«d 
replied  by  a  petition,  wherein  he  prayed  to  hsT* 
counsel  assigned  him,  to  have  some  money  allowed 
him  out  of  his  estate  to  fee  his  counsel  and  defray 
his  other  charges ;  to  have  his  papers  and  books, 
which  Master  Prynne  had  taken  from  him,  and  to 
have  also  time  and  means  to  send  for  his  witnesses. 
Upon  reading  this  petition,  the  lords  allowed  him 
six  days  more  time,  and  counsel,  and  some  money. 
They  afterwwiis  allowed  him  another  week,  and 
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then  another ;  and  the  trial  did  not  in  reality  begin 
till  the  12th  of  March,  1644,  when  the  archbishop 
was  brought  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  he  was  made  to  kneel  a  Uttle 
space.  Serjeant  Wild  opened  the  accusation  in  a 
speech  of  great  length,  some  ability,  and  no  charity. 
He  charged  the  sick  and  tottering  priest  with  all 
manner  of  crimes,  both  political  and  religious :  (it 
had  beeq  well  for  Laud  if  there  had  not  been  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  every  thing  the  Serjeant 
said!) — ^he  charged  him  with  '^  high  treason; 
treason  in  all  and  every  part;  treason  in  the 
highest  pitch  and  altitude ;"  with  the  fixed  design 
of  subverting  the  very  foundations  of  the  subject's 
Uberties  and  religion,  with  being  the  author  of  all 
the  illegal  and  tyrannical  proceedings  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  High  Commission  Court,  and  other 
courts,  of  all  the  innovations  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, and  of  the  suppressing  of  godly  ministers, 
and  godly  preaching; — and  he  ended  with  these 
words,  '^  Naaman  was  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a 
leper :  this  man's-  leprosy  hath  so  infected  all,  as 
there  remains  no  other  cure,  but  the  sword  of 
justice,  which  we  doubt  not  but  your  lordships  will 
so  apply,  that  the  commonwealth  shall  yet  live  again 
and  flourish."  When  the  Serjeant  had  done,  the 
fallen  archbishop  desired  permission  to  speak  a 
few  words,  to  wipe  off  that  dirt  that  had  been  cast 
upon  him.  These  few  words  were,  in  fact,  an 
eloquent  and  most  skilful  oration,  which  he  deli- 
vered from  a  written  paper  he  held  in  his  hand. 
He  said,  that  in  state  affairs  he  had  always  leaned 
to  that  part  of  the  cause  where  he  found  law  to  be, 
never  having  any  intention  to  overthrow  the  laws. 
About  liberty  he  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  spoke  at 
great  length  concerning  what  were  called  his  inno- 
vations in  religion.  "  Ever  since  I  came  in  place," 
said  the  archbishop,  "  I  have  laboured  nothing 
more  than  that  the  external  public  worship  of  God 
(so  much  slighted  in  divers  parts  of  the  kmgdom) 
might  be  preserved,  and  that  with  as  much  decency 
and  uniformity  'as  might  be ;  for  I  evidently  saw 
that  the  public  neglect  of  GJod's  service  in  the 
outward  face  of  it,  and  the  nasty  lying  of  many 
places  dedicated  to  that  service,  had  almost  cast  a 
damp  upon  the  true  and  inward  worship  of  God, 
which  while  we  live  in  the  body  needs  external 
helps,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep  it  in  any  vigour. 
And  this  I  did  to  the  uttermost  of  my  knowledge, 
according  both  to  law  and  canon,  and  with  the 
consent  and  liking  of  the  people."  Seventeen 
who]«  days  were  spent  in  producing  and  com- 
menting on  the  evidence,  and  then  the  archbishop 
requested  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  make  a 
general  recapitulation  of  his  defence  before  the 
Lords,  which  was  granted.  On  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1644,  Laud  again  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
delivered  his  general  recapitulation  to  the  Lords. 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  trial, 
replied  at  full  length  on  the  11th  of  September, 
summing  up  the  principal  parts  of  the  evidence 


and  endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  defence  put  in. 
Then  Laud  praved  that  his  counsel  might  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  law,  and  their  lordships  consenting, 
the  managers  for  the  House  of  Commons  desired 
that  they  might  first  have  notice  what  matters  of 
law  his  counsel  would  insist  upon,  in  order  that 
they  (the  managers)  might  prepare  themselves  to 
make  reply.  And  thereupon  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  archbishop's  counsel  should  speak  to  this  point 
of  law — whether  in  all  or  any  of  the  articles 
charged  against  him  there  were  any  treason  con- 
tained. On  the  1 1th  of  October,  Laud's  counsel 
accordingly  spoke  to  tliat  matter,  maintaining  that 
not  one  of  the  offences  alleged  against  him,  nor  all 
those  offences  accumulated,  amounted  to  that  most 
capital  crime  of  high  treason.  To  this,  Samuel 
Brown  and  the  other  managers  for  the  Commons 
replied,  maintaining  that  the  contrary  was  fiilly 
proved.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  Commons, 
apparently  doubting  the  Lords,  gave  up  their  im* 
peachment  as  they  had  done  in  Strafford's  case, 
and  passed  an  ordinance  of  attainder.  On  the 
2nd  of  November,  after  the  second  reading  of  this 
precious  ordinance,  the  Commons  brought  the 
prisoner  to  the  bar  of  their  own  House.  There 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  the  archbishop's  presence, 
repeated  the  sum  of  the  evidence  given  in  before 
the  Lords ;  and  when  Brown  sat  down,  the  Com- 
mons ordered  the  prisoner  to  make  his  answer  viva 
voce  and  at  once.  This  was  refining  in  barbarity — a 
measure  scarcely  ever  surpassed  either  in  the 
Star  Chamber  or  the  Court  of  High  Commission  ; 
and  those  courts  only  sentenced  to  fines,  imprison- 
ment, scourging,  ear-cropping,  and  nose-slitting, 
while  this  took  the  life.  Laud,  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  prayed  that  he 
might  have  some  convenient  time  allowed  him,  in 
respect  of  the  tedious  length  and  weight  of  the 
charge ;  and  the  house  at  last,  and  not  without 
difficulty,  allowed  him  eight  days.  On  the  11th 
of  November,  the  prisoner  was  brought  again  to 
the  bar  of  the  Commons,  where  he  spoke  for  some 
hours  in  his  own  defence,  and  where  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown  replied  in  his  presence.  Then  Laud  was 
sent  back  to  the  Tower,  and  (on  the  same  day)  the 
house  passed  the  ordinance  of  attainder  for  high 
treason,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.  On  tlie 
16th  of  November,  they  transmitted  this  bill  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  which,  because  some  of  the 
Lords  were  not  present  at  the  giving  in  of  all 
the  evidence  during  this  long  trial,  took  time 
to  consider,  and  on  the  4th  of  December, 
ordered  that  all  books,  writings,  and  other  docu- 
ments concerning  the  trial  should  be  brought  in 
to  the  clerk  of  parliament.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Lords  were  averse  to  the  execution,  and  were  la- 
bouring to  gain  time,  for  on  the  24th  of  December 
(it  was  no  longer  to  be  kept  as  Christmas-eve), 
their  Lordships,  at  a  conference,  acquainted  the 
Commons  that  they  had  found  the  archbishop 
guilty  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but  were  yet  desirous 
of  some  further  satisfaction  on  the  point  of  law, 
ere  they  could  decide  that  the  said  matters  were 
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treason.  Upon  the  26ih  of  December,  the  Com- 
mons  sent  Serjeant  Wild,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  to  satisfy  the  Lords  therein,  and  to 
show  them,  in  a  conference,  that  a  man  might 
incur  the  guilt  of  high  treason  as  much  by  offences 
against  the  nation,  as  by  offences  against  the 
sovereign ;  that  there  were  two  lands  of  treasons, 
those  which  were  against  the  king,  and  cognizable 
by  the  inferior  courts,  and  those  that  were  against 
the  realm,  and  subject  only  to  the  judgment  of 
parliament.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1645,  a  very 
few  lords  passed  the  bill  of  attainder,  whereby  it 
was  ordered  that  Laud  should  suffer  death  as 
usual  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Urged  on  by  the 
Commons,  the  Upper  House,  on  the  6th  of  January 
agreed  in  fixing  the  day  of  slaughter  for  Friday 
the  10th.  But  the  Lords  made  yet  another  feeble 
effort  to  save  the  old  man's  blood,  and  on  the  1th 
of  January,  at  a  conference,  they  acquainted  the 
Commons  with  a  letter  and  petition  from  the 
archbishop,  as  also  with  a  pardon  to  him  from  the 
king,  dated  the  12th  of  April,  and  of  which  he 
(Laud)  desired  the  benefit ;  but  this  pardon  was 
overruled  and  rejected ;  and  on  the  moniing  of 
the  10th  of  January,  Laud  was  conveyed  from 
the  Tower,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  more 
than  three  years,  to  the  scaffold  and  the  block 
upon  Tower-hill.*  Upon  the  scaffold  he  delivered 
a  bng  speech,  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  last  sermon, 
which  he  had  written  out  in  the  Tower,  and  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  for  all 
the  matters  charged  against  him,  protesting  that 
he  had  always  professed  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  it  stood  estabUshed  by  law,  that  he 
held  his  gracious  sovereign  to  have  been  much 
traduced  by  some  as  if  labouring  to  bring  in 
popery,  though  he  was  as  sound  a  Protestant, 
according  to  the  religion  by  law  established,  as 
any  man  in  his  kingdom,  and  one  that  would 
venture  his  life  as  far  and  as  freely  for  it ;  that  he, 
his  ftiithful  servant,  had  endured  clamours  and 
slanders  for  labouring  to  maintain  a  uniformity  in 
the  external  service  of  God,  and  was  now  at  last 
brought  to  die  for  high  treason,  (a  crime  which  his 
soul  abhorred,)  as  a  foe  to  the  church,  and  an 
enemy  to  parliaments.  In  the  end  he  said — ^^  I 
forgive  all  the  world,  all  and  every  of  those  bitter 
enemies,  which  have  any  ways  persecuted  me  in 
this  kind,  and  I  humbly  desire  to  be  forgiven, 
first  of  God,  and  then  of  every  man,  whether 
I  have  offended  him  or  no,  if  he  do  but  con- 
ceive that  I  have."  He  then  read  a  prayer 
which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion.     The 

*  Laud's  last  petition  to  parliament  was,  **  That  ia  case  he  most 
die.  Dr.  Stern,  Dr.  Ileywood.  and  Dr.  Martin  might  be  permitted  to 
be  with  hUn  before,  and  at  his  death,  to  administer  eorafort  to  his 
soul,  and  that  the  manner  of  his  execution  mi;(ht  be  altered  unto 
beheadine.  To  which  the  Lords  agreed,  bat  the  Commons  then  re- 
fused both,  and  only  granted  that  Dr.  Stem,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  Palmer  should  go  to  him.  one  or  both  of  tlie  latter  to  be  constantly 
present  whilst  Dr.  Stem  was  with  him.  But  the  nvzt  day,  upon 
another  petition  of  his,  seUinx  forth  reasons  from  his  being  a  divine,  a 
bishop,  one  that  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  of  the 
lung's  most  honourable  privy  eouncil,  &c.,  and  praying  in  those  r«. 
gards  not  to  be  expowd  to  such  an  ignominious  death,  the  Commons 
eonsented  to  remit  the  rest  of  the  tentence,  and  that  he  ihoold  suffer 
fIttUi  fry  frt*"!  ^T*1tTl'*Tl'* 


scafibld  was  crowded,  'not  so  much  by  his  fneodfl 
as  by  his  unrelenting  enemies,  who  were  anxious  to 
see  him  die,  or,  according  to  their  disgusting  caot, 
moved  by  their  Christian  bowels  to  show  him  his 
spiritual  blindness  in  that  his  last  stage.  "  I  did 
think/'  said  Laud,  **  here  would  have  been  an 
empty  scaffold,  that  I  might  have  had  room  to  die.'* 
When  room  was  made,  he  said,  "Well,  Til  pull 
off  my  doublet,  and  God's  will  be  done.  1  am 
willing  to  go  out  of  the  worid :  no  man  csn  be  more 
willing  to  send  me  out,  than  I  am  willing  to  be 
gone."  Then  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  one  of  those  pu- 
ritanic bigots  that  would  have  had  a  star-chsmber 
of  their  own,  asked  what  text  of  Scripture  was  roost 
comfortable  to  a  man  in  his  departure.  The  de- 
parting archbishop,  who  probably  galled  the  Pu- 
ritan's ears  with  his  Latin,  which  had  long  lince 
been  set  down  as  the  mother  tongue  of  the  whore 
of  Babylon,  said  calmly,  ^*  Cupio  dUsdvi  tt  esse 
cum  Christo.**  "  That  is  a  good  desire,"  rejoined 
this  clodpole  divine,  "  but  there  must  be  a  founda- 
tion for  tiiat  desire,  an  assurance."  ^^  No  man  can 
express  it,"  replied  Laud, "  it  is|to  be  found  within.*' 
•*  ft  is  founded  upon  a  word,  though,"  continued 
the  pertinacious  fianatic,  ^'and  that  word  should  be 
known.*'  ^^  It  is  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  alone,"  replied  Laud ;  and,'tuming  to  the 
headsman,  he  gave  him  some  money,  saying,  **  Here, 
honest  friend,  God  forgive  thee,  and  do  thy  office 
upon  me  in  mercy.''  He  knelt  down,  said  another 
short  prayer,  made  his  sign,  and  the  executioner 
did  his  office  at  one  blow ; — **  and  instantly,"  says 
Fuller,  **  his  face,  ruddy  in  the  last  moment,  turned 
pale  as  ashes,  confuting  their  falsehoods,  who  gave 
it  out  that  he  had  purposely  painted  it,  to  fortify 
his  cheeks  against  discovery  of  fear  in  the  paleness 
of  his  complexion."  Some  few  friends  carried  his 
body  to  Barking  church,  and  decently  interred  it 
there,  reading  over  his  grave  the  service  for  the 
dead  appointed  by  that  Liturgy  which  we  must 
believe  he  had  conscientiously  held  to  be  essential 
to  salvation.* 

The  Scots,  who  exercised  so  great  an  influojcc 
over  the  English  parliament,  and  whose  countiy 
had  at  length  been  made  the  scene  of  civil  war  by 
the  daring  Marquess  of  Mcmtrose,  recommended  a 
new  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king ;  and  as  early 
as  the  month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year 
(1644),  propositions  running  in  the  name  of  both 
kingdoms  were  drawn  up  by  Johnston  of  Wariston, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners. The  parliament  sent  to  Oxford  for  a 
safe-conduct  for  the  commissioners  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  carry  these  propositions  to  the  king, 

•  Rusbworth  — Whltelock  — May. — Heylin. — Clarendoo.-LiB- 
gard.— -Land'*  TrouUaa.— Pfynne.  Canterbury'a  Dooni.r-J<HVB«k^ 
'*  The  Crimea  obieeled  U>  him,**  aaya  May, "  were  masy.  •  .  •  ^^ 
yeara  atmoat  had  thU  aohappy  old  man  been  a  prisoner,  yet  sot  n- 
joyed  so  much  as  the  qutet  of  a  prison ;  for  sometimes  (aboal  foot- 
sooKe  days)  be  was  carried  from  the  Tower  to  Westasinater.  and  tberj 
arraigned  in  the  Housa  of  Lords.  So  the  Fates  were  pleased,  ia  a  sw 
oompenaatioD,  to  equal  hia  adversity  even  in  leofih  of  time  wttb  m 
prosperity.  This  January  he  was  beheaded,  his  life  betnf  spaa  out 
so  long,  till  he  might  aee  (which  was  the  observation  of  many)  kw' 
few  days  befon  bis  death,  the  Book  of  Uturgy  abohshsd.  «« 
the  Directory  composed  by  the  synod  at  Weatmiaatar  9»  *«*' 
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namely,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  Lord  Maynard, 
Mr.  Pierpoint,  Mr.  HoUis,  Mr.  Whitelock,  and  the 
Lord  Wemnan  (Englifih),  and  the  Lord  Maitland, 
Sir  Charles  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Bartlay  (Scotch). 
Prince  Rupert  sent  the  safe-conduct  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  king,  who  did  not  notice  them 
as  members  of  parliament,  but  merely  as  private 
gentlemoi.  The  parliament,  however,  submitted  to 
this  slight,  and  dispatched  the  commissioners. 
Charles  or  his  officers  most  unwisely  kept  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  for  some  hours  outside 
the  gates  of  Oxford  in  the  wet  and  cold ;  and  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  town,  they  were  es- 
corted like  prisoners  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  lodged 
in  a  very  mean  inn.*  The  Earl  of  Denbigh  read 
the  propositions  for  peace.  "  Have  you  power  to 
treat  ?''  said  Charles.  X  The  commissioners  replied, 
"  No ;  but  we  are  to  receive  your  majesty's  answer 
in  writing."  "  Then,"  replied  the  king  coarsely, 
''  a  letter-carrier  might  have  done  as  much  as  you." 
"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  "  your 
majesty  looks  upon  us  as  persons  of  ano&er  condi- 
tion than  letter-carriers."  "  I  know  your  condi- 
tion," replied  the  king ;  '^  but  I  say  that  your  com- 
mission gives  you  power  to  do  no  more  than  a 
letter-carrier  might  have  done."  In  the  evening 
the  loyal  Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  was  sick  in  his  bed, 
invited  Hollis  and  Whitelock  to  visit  him.  These 
two  important  members  of  the  House  of  Conamons 
had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  earl's 
chamber,  when  the  king  and  Prince  Rupert,  with 
several  persons  of  prime  quality,  entered ;  and  the 
king  not  only  saluted  them  very  obligingly,  but 
also  began  to  discourse  with  them.  **  I  am  sorry, 
gentlemen,"  said  Charles,  *'  that  you  bring  me  no 
better  propositions  for  peace,  nor  more  reasonable, 
than  these  are."  "They  are  such,"  said  Hollis, 
''as  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  agree  upon.  I 
hope  a  good  issue  may  be  had  out  of  them ;"  and 
Whitelock  added,  that  they  were  but  the  servants 
of  parliament,  and  very  willing  to  be  messengers  of 
peace.  •'  I  know,"  said  Charles,  "  you  could  only 
bring  me  what  they  chose  to  send,  but  I  confess  I 
do  not  a  little  wonder  at  some  of  these  propositions, 
and  particularly  at  the  qualifications."  The  pro- 
positions excepted  several  persons  about  the  court, 
and  in  the  king's  army ;  among  these  were  Prince 
Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  who  were  present,  and 
who  laughed  in  scorn  and  contempt,  for  which,  how- 
ever, their  uncle  rebuked  them.t  The  evident  in- 
tention of  the  king  was  to  win  over  Hollis  and 
Whitelock.  "  Your  service,  Mr.  Hollis,"  said  he, 
^'  and  that  of  the  rest  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
desire  hath  been  for  peace,  hath  been  very  acceptable 
to  me ;  and  out  of  the  confidence  I  have  of  you 
two  that  are  here  with  me,  I  ask  your  opinion  and 
advice,  what  answer  will  be  best  for  me  to  give  at 

*  Riishworlh  nyt,  "  Hit  majesty  ree«lv«d  Ibem  T«ry  obllflngly  on 
the  next  day,  and  gavB  to  every  one  his  hand  to  kiu,  M  tttmed  mart 
to  tlight  tht  Scot*  eommuiion§ri  fAoM  any  of  the  rut,*\ 

t  Whitelock  aay*.  "At  the  reading  of  the  excepted  penona'  names, 
which  the  Barl  of  Denbigh  leod  with  great  ootiraga  and  temper, 
Priuoe  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  being  preaent  when  their  names 
were  read  as  excepted  nersona,  they  fell  into  a  laaghtert  at  irhich  the 
king  aeeme.l  displeased,  and  bid  them  be  quiet.'* 


this  time  to  your  propositions  ?"  Hollis  hoped 
his  majesty  would  excuse  them :  Whitelock  said, 
"  We  now  by  accident  have  the  honour  to  be  in 
your  majesty's  prespjice,  but  our  present  employ- 
ment disables  us  from  advising  your  majesty." 
But  Charles,  not  easily  repelled,  requured  their  ad- 
vice as  friends — as  his  private  sulgects.  To  this 
Holhs  said,  "  Sir,  to  speak  in  a  private  capacity, 
I  should  say  that  I  think  your  best  answer  would 
be,  your  coming  amongst  us ;"  and  Whitelock  told 
his  majesty  that  his  personal  presence  at  his 
parliament  would  sooner  put  an  end  to  their  un- 
happy distractions  than  any  treaty.  **  But  how 
can  I  go  thither  with  safety  ?"  said  Charles.  "  I 
am  confident,'*  replied  Hollis,  "  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  to  your  person  to  come  away  directly 
to  your  parliament."  *'  That  may  be  a  question," 
rejoined  the  king ;  **  but  I  suppose  your  principals 
who  sent  you  hither  will  expect  a  present  answer 
to  your  message."  They  both  represented  again, 
that  the  most  satisfactory  answer  would  be,  his 
majesty's  presence  with  his  parliament.  **  Let  us 
pass  by  that,"  said  the  king;  *'  and  let  me  desire 
you  two  to  go  into  the  next  room,  and  confer  a 
little  together,  and  set  down  something  in  writing 
which  you  apprehend  may  be  fit  for  me  to  return 
as  an  answer,  and  which,  in  your  judgment,  may 
facilitate  aud  promote  this  good  work  of  peace." 
Hollis  and  Whitelock  withdrew,  and,  being  toge- 
ther by  themselves,  upon  discourse  concluded  that 
it  would  be  no  breach  of  trust  in  them  to  write  as 
the  king  desired  them,  but  rather  might  prove  a 
means  of  promoting  the  work  they  both  came 
about.  And  accordingly  Whitelock  wrote  down 
what  they  thought  would  be  the  king's  best  answer ; 
and  the  paper  so  written  they  left  upon  the  table 
in  the  withdrawing-room,  and  the  king  went  in 
and  took  it,  and  with  much  favour  bade  them  fare- 
well.* But  the  answer  suggested  by  these  two 
members  was  not  such  a  one  as  the  king  wished 
for ;  and  seeing  he  had  failed  in  bringing  them 
over  to  his  party,  he  made  an  end  of  the  useless 
parade  of  compliment  and  cajolery.  On  the  2'7th 
of  November  he  sent  them  his  reply  sealed  up. 
Hollis,  and  Whitelock,  and  the  other  commissioners 
thought  it  not  fit  for  them  to  receive  an  answer  in 
that  manner,  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
conteuts,  or  furnished  with  a  copy,  as  was  usual 
in  such  cases,  and  they  desired  to  be  excused  from 
receiving  that  answer  so  sealed  up,  requesting  at 
least  to  have  a  copy  of  it  His  majesty  insultingly 
replied,  '*  What  is  that  to  you,  who  are  but  to  carry 
what  I  send ;  and  if  I  will  send  the  song  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  you  must  carry  it!"  The 
commissioners  contented  themselves  with  saying, 
that  the  busbiess  about  which  they  came  was  of 
somewhat  more  consequence  than  an  old  song. 
Charles  then  condescended  to  send  them  a  copy  of 
his  answer :  but  here,  again,  another  difficulty  was 
started.  They  observed,  that  the  said  answer  was 
not  directed  to  any  body  whatsoever,  and  that  the 
parliament,  so  fiur  firom  being  acknowledged,  was 

•  WMtekck.— Roahworth. 
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not  even  named  in  it.  Charles  insieted  that  the 
answer  was  delivered  to  them,  the  parliaments' 
commissioners,  which  was  sufficient ;  and  some  of 
his  lords  told  them  that  they  could  not  get  it  other- 
wise, chiefly  hecause  they  were  there  as  commis- 
sioners for  both  kingdoms,  for  England  as  well  as 
for  Scotland,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  commis- 
sioners, for  peace-sake,  to  receive  the  answer  as  it 
was  sent  to  them.  Thereupon  the  commissioners, 
considering  that  they  must  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  break  off  this  treaty  if  they  should  refuse  the 
king's  paper,  and  that  it  would  he  wiser  for  them 
to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  parliament, 
consented  to  receive  the  answer  without  any  ad- 
dress upon  it.* 

On  the  29th  of  November  (1644)  this  singular 
document  was  produced  at  Westminster,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  same  was  read  at  a  conference 
of  both  Houses.  Great  exceptions  were  made,  and 
there  was  much  debate  against  the  form  and  want 
of  direction  ;  but  at  last  it  was  carried  that  those 
objections  should  be  laid  aside,  that  the  treaty 
should  be  proceeded  with,  and  that  thanks  should 
be  returned  to  the  commissioners  who  had  been 
at  Oxford.  Charles  had  now  agreed  to  send  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  tlie  Earl  of  Southampton 
to  London,  with  a  fuller  answer  and  an  extended 
commission;  but  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  as  yet 
held  the  supreme  command,  would  not  grant  a 
safe-conduct  to  these  two  noblemen,  unless  he  was 
acknowledged  as  general  of  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England ;  and  the  Commons  were  reso- 
lute on  the  same  point,  insisting  that  his  majesty 
should  send  as  to  ^'  the  parliament  of  England 
assembled  at  Westminster,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  parliament  of  Scotland."  On  the  5th  of 
December  Prince  Rupert  sent  a  letter  with  the 

•  Whilclock.— Rushworth, 


required  recognition  ;•  and  'at  the  same  momeiit 
the  king,  to  excuse  himself  with  his  wife,  addicased 
her  a  letter  containing  these  memorable  wonis, 
which  fully  proved  with  what  mental  reservation 
he  had  acknowledged  the  parliament :  '*  As  to  my 
calling  those  at  London  a  parliament,  if  there  had 
been  two  besides  myself  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not 
done  it ;  and  the  argument  that  prevailed  with  me 
was,  that  the  calling  did  nowise  acknowledge  them 
to  be  a  parliament;  upon  which  condition  and 
construction  I  did  it,  and  no  otherwise :  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  registered  in  the  council-bookB,witIi 
the]  counciVs  unanimous  approbation. "  The 
king's  envoys,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  arrived  in  London  on  the 
14th  of  December,  and  were  honourably  conducted 
to  Somerset  House,  where  they  were  well  enter- 
tained, and  allowed  on  the  morrow — a  Sundaj— to 
hear  divine  service  according  to  the  liturgy,  which 
parliament  and  the  synod  of  divines  had  sup- 
pressed. The  two  noblemen,  adhering  to  thdr 
mastCT's  instructions,  acted  as  secret  emissaries  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  intrigued  with  the  two 
factions  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  offer- 
ing die  latter  liberty  of  conscience,  &c.  &c.  And 
as  Richmond  and  Southampton  were  foimd  to  hare 
no  higher  faculty  than  that  of  proposing  the  nomi- 
nation of  commissioners,    the    parliament  made 

*  This  was  Rapert't  letter  to'.Estex,  pniictaated  as  we  asd  it  is. 
Rushworth  :— 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  am  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  desire  of  your  lordibip  s« 
conduct  for  the  Duke  ;of  Richmond  aul  the  Earl  of  SootbampM, 
with  their  attendants,  coaches,  horses,  and  other  accomniodttiaoi 
atting  for  their  journey  in  their  coming  to  London,  daring  tlwir  >u». 
and  in  their  return,  when  they  shall  Ihiok  fit ;  trotn  the  Lordi  »» 
Commons  assembled  in  the  parliament  of  Knglaud  at  WMUniBsl«J 
to  bring  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  the  pariiaoeot « 
England,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  kingdom  of  ScutUud  no*  li 
London,  an  answer  to  the  propositions  sent  to  his  majesty  for  a 
safe  and  well-grounded  peace. 

••  Your  lordahip*s  lenrant, 

••  RvrsKt. 

**  Oxford,  December  5th." 


■%#*1 
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'^Showing,  to  the  right,  thtt  Home  (called  the  Treaty  Hoqm)  in  wljich  the  CommisiwDers^held  their  Sittings. 
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baste  to  get  rid  of  them,  being  well  informed  as  to 
all  their  doings  in  the  city. 

After  many  tedious  preliminaries,  it  was  agreed 
thai  the  king's  commissioners  should  meet  the 
commissioners  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  at 
Uxbridge,  within  the  parliamentary  lines;  that 
Charles  should  be  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the 
Earl  of  Kingston,  the  Lords  Capel,  Seymour, 
Hatton,  and  Culpeper,  Secretary  Nicholas,  Sir 
Edward  Hyde,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Edward  Lane,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  Mr.  John  Ashbumham, 
Mr.  Geoffirey  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Stewart;*  and 
that  the  parliament  should  be  represented  by  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  Denbigh,  the  I/ord  Wenman,  Denzil  HoUis, 
Pierpoint,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  junior,  Oliver  St. 
John,  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  John  Crew,  and  Ed- 
round  Prideaux ;  and  that  the  estates  of  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland  should  be  represented  by  the 
Earl  of  Ijoudon,  the  Marquess  of  Argyle,  the  Lords 
Maitland  and  Balmerino,  Sir  Archibald  Johnson, 
Sir  Charles  Erskine,  Sir  John  Smith,  George  Dun- 
das,  Hugh  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Robert  Berkely,  or 
Barclay — **  together  with  Mr.  Alexander  Hender- 
son." "  These  commissioners  met  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed (the  29th  of  January)  in  the  little  town  of 
Uxbridge.  "  This  place  being  within  the  parlia- 
ment's quarters,  their  commissioners  were  the 
more  civil  and  desirous  to  afford  accommodation  to 
the  king's  commissioners,  and  they  thought  fit  to 
appoint  Sir  John  Bonnet's  house  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  town  to  be  fitted  for  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  treaty."t   There,  on  the  morrow,  deliberations 

*  The  new  titles  conferred  since  the  great  teal  had  been  carried 
away  from  parliament  gave  great  offence,  and  servrnl  conferences 
were  held  between  the  Lordu  and  Commons  about  this  matter,  the 
Lords  insisting  Uiat  the  saff-eonduet  should  give  them  all  their  titles 
a*  specitied  by  the  king;  the  Commons  arging  tliatthey  eonid  nut  con- 
af  »c«'nd  lo  admit  those  new  titles,  as  it  would  be  directlv  opposite  to 
ooeof  the  propositions  of  both  Houses  to  the  king,  which  was,  that 
all  titles  of  honoar  whatsoever  conferred  by  his  majesty  since  the 
carrying  away  the  great  seal  should  be  void.  At  hut  it  was  agreed 
that  the  new  titles  of  the  lords  should  be  omitted,  but  that  those  of 
the  knights,  not  being  honours  under  the  great  seal,  should  be  in- 
serted: and  accordingly  the  safr-eondnet  was  thus  sent  away,  and 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  acoept  the  same.  notwithaUnding  such 
altt^ratiun.— AafAirortA. 

t  The  commissioners  fat  the  parliament  were  lodged  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  and  those  for  Uie  king  on  the  south  ride.  The  best 
inn  on  the  one  side  was  the  rendetirons  of  the  parliament's  com- 
missioner*, and  the  best  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  for  Iha 
kind's  commissioners.  No  intermixture  was  allowed  between  the 
attendant*  of  one  party  and  the  attendants  of  the  other  party,  but "  the 
evening  that  they  came  to  town  several  visiu  passed  between  pnrti- 
licular  commissioners  of  either  parly:  a«  Sir  Edward  Hyde  came  to 
\\*\t  Mr.  Holtia  and  Mr.  Whitelock;  the  Lord  Culpeper  visited  Sir 
Henry  Vane;  and  others  of  the  king's  eomraissioners  visited  several 
of  the  |>arltam0nt*s  eoromissioiMfrs,  and  had  long  discourses  about  the 
trvatv,  and  to  persuade  one  another  to  a  compliance :  so  abo  Mr. 
\\  hueloek  visited  Sir  Edward  Hyde  and  Mr.  Palmer.  Sir  Richard 
Lane,  and  others,  and  several  other  of  the  parliament's  commission- 
ers vi«itod  divers  of  the  king's  commissioners,  and  had  diaoonrse  with 
thera  lending  to  furtherance  of  the  business  of  the  treaty.  The  town 
waji  rxc«-cdingly  full  of  company,  that  it  was  hard  to  get  any  quarter, 
except  for  the  commissioners  and  their  retinue,  and  some  oi  the  eom- 
nitMioners  were  forced  to  lie  two  of  them  in  a  chamber  in  fleldbeds, 
inily  upon  a  quilt,  in  that  eold  weather,  not  coming  into  a  bed  during 
.ill  the  uvaty."  Great  attention  was  paid  to  diplomatic  etiquette, 
and  tltepoj  was  given  to  the  royalists.  **  Tlie  forcwayluto  the  house 
wan  appointed  for  the  king's  commbsioners  to  come  in  at.  and  the 
back  way  for  the  parliament's  eommimiuners  ;  In  the  middle  of  the 
house  was  a  fair  great  chamber,  where  they  cnused  a  large  table  to 
be  made  like  that  heretofore  in  the  Star  Chamber,  almost  square, 
without  any  upper  or  lower  end  of  it.  The  king's  commisskmers  had 
one  end  and  one  aide  of  the  table  for  them,  the  other  side  was  for  the 
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were  opened,  it  being  agreed  beforehand  that 
everything  should  be  set  down  in  writing.  John 
Thurloe,  afterwards  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
— ^Thurloe,  the  bosom  friend  of  Milton, — acted  as 
secretary  for  the  English  parliament,  being  assisted 
by  Mr.  Earle ;  and  Mr.  Cheesly  acted  as  secre- 
tiury  for  the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish  par1ia« 
meut.  The  first  point  debated  was  that  which  was 
sure  to  make  the  worst  blood,  and  defeat  the  whole 
treaty — if,  indeed,  there  had  ever  been  a  hope  or 
an  intention  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  parlia- 
ment's commissioners  delivered  the  propositions 
and  votes  of  both  Houses  concerning  the  settling 
of  religion  in  a  presbyterial  way ;  and  this  matter 
was  appointed  for  the  debate  of  the  three  first 
days.  The  king's  commissioners  asked  what  was 
meant  by  the  expression  *•  presbyterial  govern- 
ment?"— and  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  school  of  Laud, 
spake  very  learnedly,  though  somewhat  warmly, 
against  any  alteration  of  the  S3rstem  of  episcopacy, 
which  he  thought  to  be  best  suited  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  also  to  be  "jtire  divino.** 
Alexander  Henderson,  the  champion  of  presby- 
terianism,  the  framer  of  the  covenant,  spoke 
with  equal  warmth  against  episcopacy.  At 
length  the  Marquess  of  HertfoH,  wearied  out 
with  this  improfitable  dispute  on  a  point  of 
mere  speculative  theology,  proposed  that  they 
should  leave  this  argument,  and  proceed  to  debate 
upon  the  particular  proposals.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke agreed  with  the  noble  marquess,  and  the 
lay  part  of  the  commissioners,  particularly  on  the 
king's  side,  would  willingly  have  passed  over  this 
point  altogether ;  but  the  parsons  were  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  Dr.  Stewart  desired  that  they 
might  dispute  syllogistically,  as  became  scholars. 
Henderson  told  him  that  he,  in  his  younger  davs, 
had  been  a  pedagogue  in  Scotland,  and  had  also 
read  logic  and  rhetoric  to  his  scholars ;  that  of  late 
he  had  wholly  declined  that  kind  of  learning; 
that  he  hoped,  nevertheless,  he  had  not  forgotten 
all  of  it,  and  therefore  he  agreed  to  dispute  syllo- 
gistically.    '*  And  in  that  way,"  says  Rushworth, 

*^  they  proceeded But  the  arguments  on 

both  parts  were  too  large  to  be  admitted  to  a  place 
in  this  story."  The  parliament  commissioners 
presented  four  propositions  concerning  religion : — 
that  the  king  should  consent  to  the  taking  away 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  that  he  should 
accept  the  Directory  for  Worship,  which  had  been 
substituted  for  the  Liturgy ;  that  he  should  confirm 
the  assemblies  and  synods  of  the  church ;  and, 
lastly,  that  he  should  take  the  covenant  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  On  none  of  these  points  would  either 
party  yield  a  hair's  breadth ;  and  the  royal  com- 
missioners objected  in  limine  that  the  king's  con- 
science would  never  allow  him  to  consent  to  these 

parliament's  commissioners,  and  the  end  appointed  for  (he  Scots 
commissioners  to  sit  bv  tliemselvet.  BehiiMl  the  chair  of  the  eem- 
mlssloners  on  both  sides  sat  the  divines  and  sccrplaries.  and  such  of 
th«  commissioners  an  had  not  room  to  sit  next  to  the  table.  At  each 
end  of  the  groat  chamber  was  a  fair  withdrawing  room  and  Inner 
chamlier.  oue  for  the  kiug,  and  the  other  for  the  parliament's  com- 
mlssiuners  to  retire  unto  and  consult  when  they  pleased."— AhA- 
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changes  in  religion.  But  there  were  alto  other 
articles  about  which  Charles  was  equally  tenacious, 
and  the  parliament  equally  resolute ;  such  as  the 
command  of  the  aimy  and  navy,  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  war,  the  pacification  Ormond  had  made 
with  the  Catholics,  &c. ;  and,  after  twenty  days 
of  debate  and  wrangling,  nothing  was  settled, 
nothing  made  clear  to  ^th  parties,  except  that 
they  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  sword ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  those  twenty  days,  the  term 
originally  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  negotiations, 
the  parliament  recalled  their  commissioners. 

If  either  party  was  disappointed  at  the  result, 
it  was  certainly  not  the  king,  who  was  wonderfully 
buoyed  up  by  the  brilliant  successes  obtained  by 
the  Marquess  of  Montrose,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  over  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  who,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  negotiations,  wrote  to  his  wife  to  assure  her 
that  she  had  no  need  to  doubt  the  issue  of  this 
treaty,  for  his  commissioners  were  so  well  chosen 
that  they  would  neither  be  driven  by  threats  nor 
arguments  from  the  positive  grounds  he  had  laid 
down  for  them,  and  which  were  such  as  he  had 
formerly  agreed  upon  with  her  majesty.  The 
pledges  which  the  queen  had  given  to  her  partisans 
the  Catholics  would  of  themselves  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  treaty  with  the  parliament.* 

While  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  were 
disputing  syllogistically  at  Uxbridge,  their  respec- 
tive parties  had  many  fierce  skurmishes  in  the 
field ;  for  though  the  main  aimy  on  either  side  lay 
inactive  in  winter  quarters,  there  was  no  restrain- 
ing the  animosity  of  partisans,  who  carried  on  an 
incessant  but  petty  warfare  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  a  perplexing  series  of  sieges 
and  assaults, — ^night  surprises  and  pitched  battles 
between  small  troops  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers, 
men  that  took  their  instructions  from  no  one  but 
themselves,  and  that  fought  whenever  they  found 
an  opportunity.    The  town,  the  village,  was  often 

•  Rushworth.— Wlitto1oek.-^M*y.— Clartnaoa.— Wftnriek.—  May 
■ayi  (and  mott  of  hit  asMrtioiu  an  borae  out  by  abandant  evidiMica 
ftom  other  quarters^  "  that  the  king,  before  the  treaty  began,  used 
all  means  to  assure  nimself  of  foreign  aid.    By  letters  he  urged  the 

aui;en,  who  was  then  in  France,  to  solicit  that  king  and  other  Catho- 
es  to  assist  him,  and  that  the  queeu-regent  would  detain  the  parlia- 
ment's sliips  in  France.  He  was  very  earnest,  likewise,  for  assist* 
ante  ttom  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  that  he  might  get  into  England  that 
wicked  army  of  his,  so  notorious  ttirough  Oermany  and  Flanders  for 

all  villany At  last,  hope  was  given  him  tnm  the  Duke  of 

liorrain  of  10.000  men,  and,  for  bringing  of  these  soldiers  into  Eag- 
land.  Gofle  was  sent  into  Holland  to  negotiate  for  sliipping  and  other 
necessaries.  The  king  likewise  desired  assistance  at  that  time  from 
the  bloody  Irish  rebels,  and.  by  his  letters,  commanded  Ormond  to 
make  a  peace  with  those  rebels,  and  to  promise  and  grant  to  them  a 
ttoe  exercise  of  their  Popish  religion,  and  to  assure  them  that  if.  by 
their  asristance,  he  could  but  finish  his  war  in  England,  he  would 
abrogate  all  those  laws  which  had  been  heretofore  made  against  the 
Papists  there :  he  gave  thanks  likewise  to  Mnskerry,  Plunket,  and 
others  of  those  rebels,  promising  a  pardon  for  all  that  was  past.  .... 
The  qneen,  also  (remaining  in  France),  writing  to  her  husband, 
■cemed  to  grieve  much  that,  at  Uxbridge,  they  were  to  treat  of  reli- 
gion in  the  first  place,  affirming  that  if  anything  severe  against  the 
Catholics  should  be  concluded,  and  yet  a  peace  should  not  be  made, 
the  king  could  not  hope  hereafter  for  any  assistance  from  the  Catho- 
lic princes  or  fliom  the  Irish,  who  must  needs  think  that,  after  they 
had  done  their  best,  they  should  at  last  be  forsaken.  She  ofWn 
entreats  the  king  that  he  would  never  forsake  the  biihops^  the  Ca- 
tholics, nor  those  faithful  friends  of  his  that  served  him  in  his  wars : 
and  the  king  promlseih  her  that  he  would  never  forsake  his  friends 
for  a  peace  ;  and  continues  to  persuade  her  to  harten  as  much  as  she 
can  the  aids  fhim  France,  sayins,  that  whilst  London  is  distracted 
between  the  Presbv-terians  and  Independentib  both  may  b0  maned.** 
— JBreoiary  of  th*  Hitt.  of  the  Fork 


enthusiastic  in  the  parliament's  canse,  while  tbe 
neighbouring  castle  or  manor-house  was  just  is 
enthusiastic  for  the  king.  At  times  a  'sortie  from 
the  castle  or  manor-house  would  diitarb  the 
burghers  and  yeomen  at  dead  of  night,  and  leave 
them  to  lament  the  burning  of  their  houia  ud 
bams,  the  carrying  off  of  their  cattle;  and  theo 
there  generally  foUowed  a  si^  of  the  castle  or 
manor-house,  which,  from  want  of  artillery  and 
military  skill,  would  often  be  prolonged  thnngh 
tedious  months,  and  fail  at  last,  and  be  raised  it 
the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert  and  bis  fljiog 
squadrons  of  horse,  or  of  some  other  body  of  the 
king's  army.  Many  of  these  episodes  were  interoi- 
ing  and  romantic  in  the  extreme :  in  some  of  them 
the  high-bom  dames  of  the  land,  whose  husbaodfl 
were  away  following  the  banner  of  their  sovereign, 
made  gomi  the  castle  waUs  against  the  pariia- 
mentary  forces,  and  commanded  from  tower  lad 
barbican  like  bvave  soldiers.  But  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  greater  operations  which  decided 
this  war.  "  When  the  Spring  began,'^  says  the 
somewhat  partial  May,  "  the  war  was  renewed  an 

both  sides  with  great  heat  and  courage Sir 

Thomas  Fairfax  went  to  Windsor  to  his  nev- 
modelled  army ;  a  new  army  indeed,  made  up  of 
some  remainder  of  the  old  one,  and  other  set- 
raised  forces  in  the  countries ;  an  army  seeming 
no  way  glorious  either  in  the  dig:nity  of  its  com- 
manders  or  the  antiquity  of  soldiers.  For  never 
hardly  did  any  army  go  forth  to  war  who  had  \m 
of  the  confidence  of  their  own  friends,  orwereooR 
the  objects  of  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  and 
yet  who  did  more  bravely  deceive  the  expectations 
of  them  both,  and  show  how  far  it  was  possible  for 
human  conjectures  to  err.  For  in  their  following 
actions  and  successes  they  proved  such  excellent 
soldiers,  that  it  would  too  much  pose  antiquity, 
among  all  the  camps  of  their  famed  heroes,  to  find 
a  parallel  to  this  army.  He  that  will  seriouslj 
weigh  their  achievements  in  the  following  year, 
against  potent  and  gallant  enemies,  and  consider 
the  greatness  of  the  things  they  accomplished,  tbe 
number  of  their  victories,  how  many  battles  were 
won,  how  many  towns  and  garrisons  were  taken, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  believe  them  to  have  been 
the  work  of  one  year,  or  fit  to  be  called  one  war. 
But  whosoever  considers  this  must  take  heed  that 
he  do  not  attribute  too  much  to  them,  but  give  it 
wholly  to  Ahnighty  God,  whose  Providence  over 
this  army,  as  it  did  afterwards  miraculously  ap- 
pear, so  it  might  in  some  measure  be  hoped  for  it 
the  first,  considering  the  behaviour  and  discipline 
of  those  soldiers.  For  the  usual  vices  of  camps 
were  here  restrained ;  the  discipline  was  strict;  no 
theft,  no  wantonness,  no  oaths,  nor  any  profane 
wordis,  could  escape,  without  the  severest  castiga- 
tion ;  by  which  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  in  this 
camp,  as  in  &  well-ordered  city,  passage  was  safe, 
and  commerce  free.'**  This  was  tl^  srmy  that 
emulated  the  heroic  and  devout  forces  whioi  had 
followed  the  great  Swede  to  victory  and  glory* 

*  Bnriajy. 
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The  king's  forces  were  much  less  religious  and 
decent';  ^e  royalist  officers,  'the  cavaliers  gene- 
rally, the  more  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
puritan  Roundheads,  gave  way  to  blasphemy  and 
swearing,  drinking  and  gambhng,  and  to  all  those 
rices  which  had  distinguished  the  ungodly  armies 
of  Wallenstein.    The  officers  prided  themselves  in 
their  profligacy,  considering  all  decency  of  beha- 
viour the  merest  hypocrisy,  and  altogether  unfit 
for  soldiers;  and  their  men  shewed  a  great  aptitude 
in  following  the  example  of  their  superiors.     If 
we  are  to  believe  several  contemporary  authorities, 
the  royal  camp  itself,  or  the  more  permanent  head- 
quarters of  Charles,  was  not  exemplary  in  point  of 
morals.     At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  how- 
ever, the  king,  to  all  appearance,  had  many  advan- 
tages over  the  parliament.     His  troops,  though 
fir^uently  mutinous  as  well  as  disorderly  and  dis- 
solute, were  well  trained  and  tried  in  the  field ;  his 
fortresses  were  very  numerous;  from  Oxford,  in 
the  centre  of   the  kingdom,    he  controlled  the 
greater  part  of  the  midland  counties ;  the  West  was 
almost  wholly  for  him;  he  still  retained  some 
places  in  the  North ;  and  he  was  undisputed  master 
of  the  principality  of  Wales.    But  wlule  the  forces 
of  the  parliament  were  attaining  a  tenfold  vigour 
and  efficacy  from  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  ^tnn 
something  like  a  unity  of  command,  the  royalists 
were  distracted  and  weakened  by  diverging  views 
and  by  jars  and  jealousies  innumerable.    In  fact 
it  at  times  required  all  the  authority  of  Charles  to 
prevent  these  factions  and  sub-factions  from  turn- 
ing their  arms  upon  one  another.    Fairfax's  first 
operation  was  to  detach  1000  men  to  the  relief  of 
Taunton,  where  Blake,  the  heroic  defender   of 
Lyme,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  royalists.    Colonel 
Weldon  led  the  detachment,  and  at  his  approach 
the  beleaguerers  of  Taunton  fled  without  fighting. 
On  the  other  side.  Prince  Rupert,  advancing  from 
Worcester  to  jom  the  king  at  Oxford,  ddeated 
Colonel  Massey,  who  tried  to  bar  his  passage  with 
apart  of  the  garrison  of  Gloucester,  drawn  out  at 
Ledbury.     Upon  this  reverse  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  recommended  that  Oliver  Crom* 
well  should  be  employed  pro  tempore^  in  spite  of 
the  self-denying  ordmance,  and  dispatched  with 
part  of  the  cavalry  to  guard  the  roads  between 
Ledbury  and  Oxford. 

Cromwell,  who  was  at  heacUquarters,  as  if  to 
take  leave  of  his  friend  Fairfax  and  the  army, 
but  who  probably  was  not  altogether  unprepared, 
marched  speedily  from  Windsor,  and  with  great 
facility  vanquished  a  part  of  the  king's  force  at 
Itlip-bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  completely 
routed  tl)«  queen's  regiment,  as  it  was  called, 
>nd  took  their  standard,  which  her  majesty 
herself  had  presented.  Three  other  regiments 
At  the  same  time  fled  before  Cromwell  and  his 
Ironsides,  leaving  many  of  their  officers  behind 
them.  A  portion  of  die  fugitives  took  shelter 
in  Bletchington  House.  Cromwell  besiesed 
^em,  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Another 
portion  fled  to  BamptonBusb:    CromweU  pxe- 


sently  encompassed  them  also,  defeated  them, 
and  took  their  leaders  Yaughan  and  Littleton 
prisoners.  Charles  was  so  enraeed  against 
Colonel  Windebank,  who  surrendered  Bletching- 
ton House,  that,  in  spite  of  prayers  and  remon- 
strances, he  had  him  shot  for  cowardice.  Fair- 
fax then  designed  to  besiege  the  king  in  Oxford ; 
but  Charles,  resolvmg  not  to  be  cooped  up  in 
a  town,  marched  out  with  ten  thousand  men. 
"Now,"  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "though 
the  king  had  understood  both  by  his  own  intel- 
ligence, and  from  Goring,  that  this  new  Inde- 
pendent army,  elated  with  their  own  prosperity, 
and  their  masters  being  grown  weary  of  the  war 
through  the  factions  among  themselves,  were 
resolved  to  end  all  by  some  sharp  battle  with 
the  king;  yet  the  king,  once  out  of  Oxford, 
declined  the  counsel  which  Goring  gave  him, 
of  calling  him  with  his  western  army  from  be- 
fore Taunton,  and  to  have  joined  his  horse  at 
least  to  himself.  If  the  state  of  affairs  had  been 
duly  and  fuUy  weighed,  a  necessi^  lay  on  his 
majesty  to  have  kept  all  his  forces  close  together, 
or  to  have  been  in  such  a  nearness  for  conjunction 
as  might  have  made  one  day  the  decider  of  the 
whole  controversy;  but  tee  still  wanted  some 
daring  resolution^  and  so  chose  rather  to  die  of  a 
hecUc  fevcTy  than  of  an  acute  one.  For  Goring 
had  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  good 
horse,  besides  a  body  of  dragoons;  and  a  victory 
over  these  new  men  most  probably  (the  old  being 
so  highly  discontented)  would  have  brought  an 
honourable  peace,  if  not  means  for  a  prosperous 
war.  But  I  fear  our  chief  commanders  so  little 
loved  one  another^  that  they  were  not  fitted  for 
conjunction"  But  on  moving  from  Oxford, 
Charles  was  joined  by  Prince  Rupert,  as  also  by 
the  forces  under  Prince  Maurice.  At  first,  Fair- 
fax foUowed  him  with  all  the  force  he  could  ^t 
together;  but  soon,  retracing  his  steps,  he  m- 
vested  the  city  of  Oxford,  wmle  Cromwell,  leav- 
ing the  army,  rode  ofiF  to  the  Eastern  counties, 
whither  it  was  at  first  suspected  Charles  was 
directing  his  march.  The  lung  however  moved 
to  the  North  West,  to  relieve  Chester,  which 
was  then  besieged  by  Sir  William  Brereton. ;  The 
parHamentarians  raised  the  siege  at  his  approach, 
and  retreated  into  Lancashire.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  Charles  intended  to  join  his  army 
with  the  triumphant  farces  of  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  Scottish  army  in  England,  which 
was  then  advancing  to  the  south-east,  hastily  fell 
back  upon  Westmorehind  and  Cumberland  to 
raard  the  approaches  to  Carlisle  and  the  western 
borders.  But  Charles,  after  his  success  at  Ches- 
ter, turned  round  to  the  south-east,  marched 
through  Staffordshire  and  Leicestershire,  and 
carried  the  important  city  of  Leicester  by  assault. 
This  movement  revivea  all  the  apprehensions 
about  the  associated  counties  in  the  East;  and 
Fairfu,  abandoninff  the  siege  of  Oxford,  marched 
into^  Northamptonsnire,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  June.    ;|Ii8  fiiend  Cromwell  waa  then 
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in  the  itle  of  Ely,  most  actively  organizing  the 
militia  there,  and  preparing  the  means  of  a 
defensive  war  in  case  the  royalists  should  pene- 
trate into  those  eastern  counties  which  (chiefly 
through  the  zeal  and  providence  of  Cromwell) 
had  hitherto  heen  spared  the  horrors  of  war.  At 
this  critical  moment,  Fairfax  and  a  general  coun- 
cil of  war,  which  he  had  called,  requested  the 
House  of  Commons  to  dispense  again  in  Crom- 
weirs  case  with  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
and  appoint  him  lieutenant-general,  that  second 
post  in  the  army,  which  in  all  prohahility  had 
purposely  heen  left  vacant  from  the  beginning 
for  Master  Oliver.  The  house,  which  must  have 
known  by  this  time  that  no  man  so  entirely  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  cavalry  and  of  a 
great  part  of  the  army,  sent  him  down  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant-general  for  three  months; 
and  Cromwell  joined  Fairfax  just  in  time  to  be 
present  at  that  great  battle  which  was  to  decide 
the  important  question  **what  the  liberties  and 
laws  of  England,  and  what  the  king's  power 
and  prerogative,  should  hereafter  be."*  The  king, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Daventry,  was 
amusing  himself  with  field  sports,  and  his  troops 
were  foraging  and  plundering  in  all  directions, 
when,  on  the  1 1  th  of  June,  old  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  brought  him  news  of  the  unexpected 
approach  of  Fairfax.  The  royalist  outposts  were 
concentrated  and  strengthened ;  but,  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  Fairfax  beat  them  up  at 
Borough  Hill,  and  spread  the  alarm  into  the  very 
lodgings  of  the  king.  The  parliamentarians, 
however,  who  were  then  very  weak  in  cavalry, 
did  not  think  fit  to  venture  any  further  attempt, 
and  Fairfax  *^  propounded  "  that  the  horse  of  Lin- 
colnshire, Derby,  and  Nottingham  should  be  drawn 
that  way  with  all  convenient  speed.  And  being 
rather  apprehensive  that  the  royal  horse  might 
visit  his  own  quarters,  Fairfax  mounted  his 
charger  at  midnight,  and  rode  about  his  horse  and 
foot  till  four  in  the  morning.  The  unexpected 
march  of  the  enemy  up  so  close  to  him  ^'  being  in 
a  manner  a  surprise,"  his  majesty  on  the  morrow 
(the  13th)  thought  fit  to  decamp,  designing  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Pontefract  and  Scarborough, 
*^  to  which  he  had  a  great  inclination,  especially 

*  ThUlif  Fairfax's  latter  of  sammont  to  CromiraU.  (AecordisK 
to  Roihworth.  it  was  dated  on  the  Uth  of  June,  the  day  on  which 
Fairfax  had  his  first  skirmish  with  Sir  Marmaduke  I^ni^dale.) 

•'  Sir.— You  will  find,  by  the  enclosed  Tote  of  the  House  of  Com« 
mons,  a  liberty  given  me  to  appoint  you  lleutenant-fienernl  of  the 
horse  of  this  army  during  such  time  as  that  house  shall  be  pleased 
to  dispense  with  your  attendaoee.  You  caonot  expect  but  that  I 
make  use  of  so  good  an  advantage  as  I  apprehend  thb  to  be  to 
the  pnblie  good ;  and  therefore  I  desire  yon  to  make  speeily  repair 
to  this  army,  and  give  order  that  the  troops  of  horse  you  had  from 
hencCf  and  what  other  horse  or  dragoons  can  be  apared  fVom  the 
attendance  of  your  foot  in  their  coming  up,  march  hither  with  con- 
venient speed :  and  as  for  any  other  forces  you  have  there.  I  shall 
not  need  to  desire  you  to  ^snose  of  them  as  you  shall  flod  most  for 
the  public  advantage,  which  we  here  apprehend  to  be  that  they 
raarcn  toward  us  by  the  way  of  Bedford.  We  are  now  quartered  at 
Wotton,  two  miles  ttom  Northampton,  the  enemy  still  at  Daventry. 
Our  intelligence  is,  that  they  intend  to  move  ou  Friday,  but  which 
wnv  we  cannut  yet  telL  They  are,  as  we  hear,  more  horse  than  fuut, 
and  make  their  horse  their  confidence.  Ours  shall  be  in  tiud.  I 
pray  you  make  all  possible  haste  toward 

"  Your  afiucUonato  ft-iend, 

"  To  serrs  you, 

•'T^.  Fauupax.** 


because  the  same  appeared  more  feasible  since  the 
removal  of  the  Scottish  army."  Charles  therefore 
fired  his  huts,  dispatched  his  carriages  towards 
Harborough,  and  followed  after  them.  On  the 
same  morning  of  the  13th,  at  about  six  o'clock, 
Fairfax  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  their  debates,  to  the  exceeding  joy  of  the  whole 
army,  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  reached  head- 
quarters  with,  a  choice  regiment  of  600  horse 
raised  by  the  associated  counties  of  the  East. 
Then  all  deliberation  and  hesitation  was  at  an  end, 
the  drums  beat,  the  tnimpets  sounded  to  h<H«e, 
and  the  whole  body  of  parliamentarians  were 
drawn  up  under  arms.  Cromwell  pointed  the 
way  they  were  to  go,  and  presently  horse  and  foot 
were  in  full  pursuit  of  the  king.  Harrison,  then 
a  major,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
Colonel  Ireton  turned  from  the  main  road  in  order 
to  get  upon  the  flank  of  the  royalists,  and  attack 
them  if  he  found  good  opportunity.  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  with  the  main  body,  kept  on  the  road 
to  Harborough,  at  which  town,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  Charles  was  warned  of  the  close 
pursuit,  by  Ireton's  falling  upon  his  outposts,  and 
giving  an  alarm  to  the  whole  army.  The  king 
left  his  quarters  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  awl 
called  a  council  of  war  in  Harborough.  He  put 
the  question  what  was  best  to  be  done,  seeing  that 
the  enemy  was  so  near,  and  evidently  bent  upon 
battle.  *'  It  was  considered  that,  should  they 
march  on  to  Leicester,  if  the  rear  were  engaged, 
the  whole  army  might  be  put  in  hazard,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  safety  in  marching  with  the 
van,  unless  they  could  bring  the  rear  clear  off,  which 
they  foresaw  would  be  very  difficult  to  do :  and 
therefore  it  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  battle,  taking 
themselves  to  be  more  strong  in  horse  than  Fair- 
fax; to  be  much  better  furnished  with  old  expe- 
rienced commanders  ;*  and  having  no  reason  not 
to  rely  upon  their  infantry ;  for,  indeed,  they  were 
generally  valiant,  stout  men.  And,  further,  thev 
resolved,  since  Fairfax  had  been  so  forward  in 
pressing  upon  them,  they  would  not  remain  in 
that  place  where  they  were,  expecting  him,  but 
forthwith  advance  to  find  him  out,  and  offer  him 
an  engagement,  "t 

On  Saturday,  June  the  14th,  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Fairfax  put  himself  in  march  from 
Gilling  to  Naseby,  intending  to  bring  the  royalists 
to  action,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  retreat 
upou  Leicester,  in  case  they  should  refuse  the 
combat.  At  five  o'clock  Fairfax  halted  close  to 
Naseby,  and  shortly  after  several  bodies  of  his 
majesty's  horse  showed  themselves  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  in  battle  array.  Presently  columns  of 
infantry  marched  into  position,  and  Fairfax  being 
convinced  that  the  royalists  meant  to  bide  the 

*  According  to  Ludlow,  the  kin;;  despised  the  "  new  aodel."  as  it 
WAS  calledt  because  most  of  the  old  officers  vere  either  omitted  br 
the  p.-trliament  or  had  quitted  their  oommntids  vu  the  srmy  ;  and 
these  considerations  greatly  encouraf^ed  him  to  risk  the  iMtitc. 
Charles  aud  his  frivods  had  not  yet  learned  to  appriiviate  tlte  mili- 
tary genius  of  Crumwell,  whom  it  was  the  foshiuu  to  rrprvsent  as  an 
unscientiflc,  unmannerly  browcr. 

t  aushworth. 


Chap.  L] 
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brunt,  drew  up  and  faced  them  on  the  brow  of  a 
gentle  hill,  placing  a  forlorn  hope  of  300  mus- 
keteerg  aboat  a  carbine-shot  lower  down.  His 
right  wing,  consisting  of  six  regiments  of  horse, 
was  commanded  by  Cromwell;  the  left  wing, 
composed  of  five  regiments  of  horse,  a  division  of 
200  horse  of  the  Association,  and  a  party  of  dra- 
goons, was,  at  Cromwell's  request,  committed  to 
the  management  of  the  gallant  Ireton,  who  was 
for  that  purpose  made  commissary-general  of 
horse ;  Fairfax  and  Skippon  took  charge  of  the 
main  body;  and  the  reserves  were  headed  by 
colonels  Rainsborough,  Hammond,  and  Pride. 
In  the  king's  army,  Prince  Rupert,  with  his 
brother  Prince  Maurice,  led  the  right  wing,  and 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  leit,  Charles  in 
person  taking  the  command  of  the  main  body : 
the  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  the 
Lord  Baird  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  headed  the 
reserves.  The  two  armies  were  pretty  equal  as  to 
numbers,  there  not  being  the  difference  of  five 
hundred  men  between  them.  The  field-word  of 
the  royalists  was  '*  God  and  Queen  Mary  !'*  that 
of  the  parliament,  "  Grod  our  strength  !"  The 
place  where  the  battle  was  chiefly  fought  was  a 
lai^e  fallow  field  about  a  mile  broad,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Naseby,  which  space  of  ground  was 
at  one  moment  entirely  covered  by  the  contending 
forces.  The  royalists  began  the  battle,  *'  marching 
up  in  good  order  a  swift  march,  with  abundance  of 
alacrity,  gallantry,  and  resolution."  Fairfax's 
forlorn  hope  of  300  musketeers,  after  they  began 
to  be  hard-pressed  upon,  fell  back,  according  to 
orders  previously  given,  upon  the  main  body. 
Then  Prince  Rupert,  with  his  majesty's  rigJit 
wing,  charged  Ireton  and  the  left  wing  of  the  par- 
liamentarians ;  and  Cromwell,  at  nearly  the  same 
moment,  with  the  parliament's  right  wing,  charged 
Langdale  and  the  king's  left.  As  in  other  battles, 
fortune  at  first  seemed  to  flatter  Charles,  for  the 
left  wing  of  the  parliament  was  worsted  by  the 
furious  onslaught  of  Rupert.  Ireton  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  in  the  face  with  a  halbert, 
and,  his  horse  being  killed  under  him,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  kept  by  the  royalists  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  battle.  After  he  was  lost 
his  men  fell  into  disorder,  and  were  beaten  back 
to  the  train  of  artillery,  which  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken,  the  foot  and  firelock  men  placed  to 
guard  the  cannon  giving  way  also.  Rupert,  how- 
ever, with  his  usual  rashness,  spurred  on  too  far ; 
the  scattered  foot  rallied  in  his  rear  round  their 
guns ;  and  the  broken  horse  of  the  left  wing 
formed,  closed,  and  rode  up  to  support  the  centre 
and  the  right ;  and  when  the  prince  returned  from 
the  skirts  of  Naseby  town,  and  summoned  the 
train,  offering  them  quarter,  they,  being  well  de- 
fended with  firelocks  and  a  rear  guard,  refused  to 
surrender,  and  kept  him  at  bay  until  he  perceived 
that  the  success  of  the  rest  of  the  king's  army  was 
not  equal  to  his, — and  then  he  flew  back  to  succour 
his  friends ;  but,  also  as  usual,  he  came  too  late. 
Cromwell's  charge,  though  gallantly  met  by  Sir 


Marmaduke  Langdale,  was  brilliant  and  decisive  : 
after  firing  at  close  charge,  and  standing  to  it  at 
the  sword's  point,  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists 
was  broken,  and  driven  beyond  all  the  king's  foot, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  fallow 
field.  While  this  was  doing  there  was  a  very 
fierce  and  doubtful  encounter  between  the  two 
main  bodies,  or  the  infantry  of  the  two  armies. 
With  the  exception  of  Fairfax's  own  regiment  of 
foot,  nearly  all  his  front  division  gave  way,  and 
went  off  in  disorder,  falling  behind  the  reserves ; 
but  the  colonels  and  officers  rallied  them  and 
brought  them  forward  with  the  reserves,  and  then 
the  king's  foot  were  driven  back,  and  at  last  put 
to  a  disorderly  retreat.  In  this  stem  conflict  the 
popular,  unflinching  Skippon  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  side.  Fairfax  consider- 
ately desired  him  to  quit  the  field,  but  the  old 
soldier  replied  that  he  would  not  stir  so  long  as  a 
man  would  stand  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  stayed  till 
the  battle  was  ended.  Cromwell,  now  returning 
victoriously,  kept  the  king^s  horse  in  check,  and 
prevented  them  from  coming  to  the  rescue  of  their 
foot  in  the  centre;  and  Fairfax,  leading  up  the 
masses  of  his  infantry,  pressed  the  whole  of 
Charles's  main  body,  and  put  them  all  into  dis- 
order except  one  tertia,  which  stood  like  a  rock, 
and,  though  twice  desperately  charged,  would  not 
move  an  inch.  A  third  charge,  however,  con- 
ducted from  several  points  at  once,  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  that  last  steady  body  of  the  king's 
foot  was  broken  and  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
king  had  now  nothing  entire  in  the  field  except 
some  regiments  of  horse,  but  these  were  gradually 
increased;  and  Langdale,  who  had  rallied,  and 
Charles  himself,  put  them  into  good  order.  Prince 
Rupert,  also,  being  now  returned  "  from  his  fatal 
success,"  joined  with  his  cavalry ;  but  the  train  of 
artillery  was  already  lost,  the  foot  broken,  and  the 
parliamentarians  were  busied  in  taking  of  prisoners, 
except  some  bodies  of  horse,  which  still  faced  the 
king,  to  prevent  his  advancing  to  the  succour  of 
his  routed  infantry.  According  to  Clarendon, 
Rupert's  cavalry  thought  they  had  acted  their 
parts,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  rally  again 
in  order,  or  to  charge  the  enemy.*  They  stood, 
with  the  rest,  spiritless  and  inactive,  till  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax  were  ready  to  charge  them  with  horse 
and  foot,  and  to  ply  them  with  their  own  artillery. 
Despair  made  Charles  courageous,  and,  placing 
himself  among  them,  he  cried  out,  ^*  One  charge 
more,  and  we  recover  the  day !"  but  he  could  not 
prevail  with  them  to  stand  the  shock  of  horse,  foot, 
and  ordnance,  and  they  presently  fled  in  disorder, 

*  The  Toyalist  historian,  here  u  elsewhere,  complains  Wtterlv  of 
the  want  of  discioline  in  the  king's  army,  and  docs  something  like 
justice  to  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  :— *'  That  difference  was  observed 
all  along,  in  the  discipline  uf  the  king's  troops,  and  of  those  which 
marched  under  the  command  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  (for  it  was 
onlv  under  them,  and  had  never  been  remarkable  under  Essex  or 
Waller),  that  though  the  king's  trootis  prevailed  in  the  charge,  and 
routed  ihuae  they  charged,  they  seldom  rallied  themselves  again  in 
order,  nor  could  be  brought  tn  make  a  second  charge  ngnin  the  same  day, 
which  was  the  reason  that  they  had  not  an  entire  victory  at  Edgehill; 
whereas  the  other  troops,  it  they  prevailed,  or  though  they  were 
beaten  and  routed,  presently  rallied  again,  and  itood  m  good  order 
iiU  they  locaived  new  osdcn.*^iriif. 
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both  front!  and  reservesy  hoUy  pursued  by  Crom- 
well's  hone,  who  took  many  pritonera.  Claren- 
don says  that  the  victors  "left  no  manner  of 
cruelty  unexercised  that  day,  and  in  the  pursuit 
killed  above  one  hundred  women,  whereof  some 
were  the  wives  of  officers  of  quality ;"  but  here  the 
royalist  drew  from  the  stores  of  his  imagination 
and  hatred,  for  neither  in  this  battle  and  rout,  nor 
in  any  other  in  England,  were  such  atrocities  com- 
mitted. Charles  left  behind  him  on  the  field  5000 
prisoners,  including  an  immense  number  of  officers 
of  all  ranks,  besides  many  of  his  household  ser- 
vants. There  were  also  taken  twelve  brass  pieces 
of  ordnance,  two  mortar  pieces,  eight  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  forty  barrels  of  powder,  all  the  bag 
and  baggage,  the  rich  pillage  which  the  royalist 
soldiers  had  got  just  before  at  Leicester,*  above 
one  hundred  colours,  the  king's  baggage,  several 
coaches,  and  his  majesty's  private  cabinet  of 
papers  and  letters,  which  last  were  a  meana  of 
sealing  his  doom.  If  the  list  of  the  slain  be  cor- 
rectly given,  it  should  appear  that  his  army  did 
not  fight  very  resolutely,  for  six  hundred  is  the 
highest  number  given  for  the  loss  of  common  sol- 
diers, twenty  for  that  of  colonels,  knights,  and 
officers  of  note.  The  mass  of  his  infantry  threw 
down  their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter.  The  vic- 
tory was  obtained  with  the  loss  of  very  few  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament — May  says  scarcely  a 
hundred.  Five  days  before  the  battle  of  Naseby 
Charles  had  written  to  tell  his  wife  that,  without 

•  CharlM  kad  uit  6tmn  iMfon  L*leoster  on  the  SOOi  of  Mat.  ami 
carried  th«  place  by  assault  on  the  tame  day.  The  parliainenfi 
mrrwoa  surrendered  themsehres  prisoner! ;  the  town  experiew:ed 
all  the  horrors  of  a  place  taken  by  storm ;  nor  did  :Uie  kind's  pre- 
sence at  aU  ch«:k  the  brutal  profligaey  of  his  army.  The  plondsr 
camod  off,  and  lost  again  at  Nasaby,  was  Tery  oonsiderabte. 


being  over-sanguine,  he  could  affirm  that,  since 
this  rebellion,  his  afiBEiirs  were  never  in  so  fair  and 
hopeful  a  way ;  but  this  afternoon,  as  he  fled  from 
the  fatal  field,  it  must  have  been  in  almost  utter 
hopelessness.* 

With  Cromwell's  horse  thundering  close  in  hit 
rear,  he'got  into  Leicester,  but,  not  judging  it  safe 
to  remain  there,  he  rode  off  the  same  evening  to 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  where  he  rested  and  refreshed 
himself  for  some  hours ;  and  thence  passed  on  to 
Lichfield,  and  so  by  Bewdley,  in  Worcestenhiie, 
to  Hereford,  "  with  some  disjointed  imagination" 
of  getting  together  an  army  in  South  Wales.  At 
Hereford,  Prince  Rupert,  before  any  decision  was 
taken  as  to  what  the  king  should  do  next,  left  bis 
uncle,  and  made  haste  to  Bristol,  that  he  might 
put  that  place  into  a  condition  to  resist  a  powerful 
and  victorious  enemy,  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  would  in  a  short  time  appear  before  it 
" Nothing,"  observes  Clarendon,  "can  be  here 
more  wondered  at,  than  that  the  king  should 
amuse  himself  about  forming  a  new  army  in 
counties  which  had  been  vexed  and  worn  out 
with  the  oppressions  of  his  own  troops  and  the 
license  of  those  governors  whom  he  had  put  over 
them,  and  not  have  immediately  repaired  into  the 
West,  where  he  had  an  army  already  formed,  and 
a  people  generally  well  devoted  to  his  serrice, 
whither  all  his  broken  troops  and  General  Gerraid 
might  have  transported  themselves  before  Fairfax 
could  have  given  them  any  interruption,  who  had 
somewhat  to  do  before  he  could  bend  bis  course 
that  way."t     Meanwhile  Fairfax  marched  with 

•  BushworUi.— If  ay.— Clarendon,— Warwkkw^Ludlov. 
t  UbU 


Obuiix  ov  Nabxbt  Fiilow    Erected  to  eommcmomta  the  Ballla, 
FwB  aa^iwpnbUihcd  litbosiaplu 
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his  victorious  army  to  Leicester,  which  was  soon 
surrendered  to  him,  and,  leaving  a  garrison  there, 
he  moved  westward,  that  he  might  hoth  pursue  the 
king  and  raise  the  siege  of  Taunton.  The  day 
after  the  hattle  the  Lord  General  sent  Colonel 
John  Fiennes  and  his  regiment  up  to  London  with 
the  prisoners  and  colours  taken,  and  with  a  short 
letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
wherein  Fairfax  humhly  desired  that  the  honour 
of  this  great,  never-to-he-forgotten  mercy  might 
be  given  to  God  in  an  extraordinary  day  of  thanks- 
giving, and  hoped  that  it  might  be  improved 
to  the  good  of  God's  church  and  the  kingdom. 
Cromwdl,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  averring  that  this  was  none  other  but  the 
hand  of  God,  and  that  to  Him  alone  belonged  the 
glory,  wherein  none  arc  to  share  with  him.  "  The 
general,"  continued  Cromwell,  "  served  you  with 
all  faithfulness  and  honour,  and  the  best  com- 
mendation I  can  give  him  is,  that  I  dare  say  he 
attributes  all  to  God,  and  would  rather  perish  than 
assume  to  himself;  which  is  an  honest  and  a 
thriving  way ;  and  yet  as  much  for  bravery  may  be 
given  to  him  in  this  action  as  to  a  man.  Honest 
men  served  you  faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir, 
they  are  trusty;  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of 
God  not  to  discourage  them.  I  wish  this  action 
may  beget  thankfulness  and  humility  in  all  that 
are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  Grod  for 
the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for  the 
liberty  he  fights  for."*  But  these  letters  were 
far  inferior  in  interest  to  the  epistles  taken  in  the 
king's  cabinet,  now  publicly  read  in  London  at  a 
common  hall,  before  a  great  assembly  of  citizens 
and  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
where  leave  was  given  to  as  many  as  pleased  or 
knew  the  king's  hand-writing  to  peruse  and 
examine  them  all,  in  order  to  refute  the  report  of 
those  who  said  that  the  letters  were  counterfeit. 
And  shortly  after,  a  selection  from  them  was 
printed  and  published  by  command  of  parliament. 
"  From  the  reading  of  these  letters,"  says  May, 
^*  many  discourses  of  the  people  arose.  For  in 
them  appeared  his  transactions  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  and  with  the  queen  for  assistance  from 
France  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  of  both  which 
circumstances  we  have  already  made  some  men- 
tion. Many  good  men  were  sorry  that  the  king's 
actions  agreed  no  better  with  his  words ;  that  he 
openly  protested  before  God,  with  horrid  impre- 
cations, that  he  endeavoured  nothing  so  much  as 
the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 

*  IlttthvDrth.<— This  is  the  eommencement  of  Cromvell's  letter:— 
*'  Sir,  being  comnmnded  by  yoa  to  this  serriee,  I  think  myself 
boand  to  acquaint  yoa  with  the  good  hand  of  God  towards  you  acd 
ns;  we  marched  yesterday  after  the  kinj;,  who  went  before  ns 
Arom  DaTentry  to  UaTerbrow,  and  quartered  alwut  six  miles 
fh>m  him.  This  day  we  marched  towards  him;  he  drew  out  to 
meet  us }  both  armies  engaged ;  we,  after  three  hours*  fight,  very 
doubtful,  at  last  routed  his  army,  killed  and  took  about  6000, 
very  many  officers,  but  of  what  quality  we  yet  know  not.  We  took 
also  about  SOO  carriages,— nil  he  had,— all  his  gims.  being  twelve  in 
number,  whereof  two  were  demi-eannon,  two  demi-ciilverinH,iand, 
I  think,  the  rest  sacres.  We  pursued  the  enemy  from  three  miles 
short  of  Harborongh  to  nine  beyond,  even  to  the  sight  of  Leicester, 
whither  the  king  fled." 


rooting  out  of  popery ;  yet  in  the  mean  time,  under- 
hand, he  promised  to  the  Irish  rebels  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  laws  against  them,  which  was  contrary 
to  his  late  expressed  promises,  in  these  words,  / 
loill  never  abrogate  the  laws  against  the  vapUU. 
And  again,  he  said,  /  ahhor  to  think  of  bringmg 
foreign  soldiers  into  the  kingdom  ;  and  yet  he 
solicited  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  the  French,  the 
Danes,  and  the  very  Irish,  for  assistance.  They 
were  vexed,  also,  that  the  king  was  so  much  ruled 
by  the  will  of  his  wife  as  to  do  ever3rthing  by  her 
prescript,  and  that  peace,  war,  religion,  and  parUa- 
ment  should  be  at  her  disposal.  It  appeared, 
besides,  out  of  those  letters,  with  what  mind  the 
king  treated  with  the  parliament  at  Uxbridge,  and 
what  could  be  hoped  for  by  that  treaty  when, 
writing  to  the  queen,  he  affirms  that,  if  he  could 
have  had  but  two  more  consenting  to  his  vote,  he 
would  not  have  given  the  name  of  Parliament  to 
them  at  Westminster :  at  last  he  agreed  to  it  in 
this  sense, — that  it  was  not  all  one  to  call  them  a 
parliament  and  to  acknowledge  them  so  to  be,  and 
upon  that  reason  (which  might  have  displeased 
his  own  side)  he  calls  those  with  him  at  Oxford  a 
mongrel  parliament.***  There  were  other  things 
that  equally  proved  Charles's  systematic  insincerity, 
time-serving,  double-dealing,  arrogance,  and  thirst 
for  revenge,  and  the  reading  of  these  letter  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  as  fatal  to  his 
cause  as  the  field  of  Naseby  where  they  ^ere 
taken.  The  royalists  themselves  were  startled  by 
his  contemptuous  ingratitude ;  and  men  who  had 
hitherto  been  neutral,  but  who  inclined  to  royalty, 
began  to  lose  all  respect  for  his  character. 

From  this  time  nothing  prospered  with  the 
king.  From  Hereford  he  proceeded  to  Ragland 
Castle,  near  the  Wye,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of 
Worcester,  where,  strange  to  say,  he  passed  days 
and  weeks  in  sports  and  ceremonies,  iu  huntiog 
and  audience-giving.  Fairfax  did  not  follov  him 
into  South  Wales,  but  marched  rapidly  into  the 
west,  where  Taunton  was  relieved  merely  by  the 
rumour  of  his  approach,  for  Goring  raised  the 
siege  and  went  his  way.  "  That  constant  town 
of  Taunton  had  been  reduced  to  great  extremities; 
it  had  suffered  much  and  done  great  things  against 
strong  enemies,  and  could  not  at  this  time  in 
possibility  have  held  out  long  without  some  re 
lief.*'t  Charles  had  sent  to  Rupert  nearly  all  the 
new  levies  to  strengthen  Bristol,  which  seemed  at 
once  threatened  by  Fairfax  and  by  the  Scots  under 
Leven,  who  were  again  in  motion  from  the  north 
and  marching  upon  Worcester.  When  Rupert 
had  done  his  best  in  garrisoning  Bristol,  he 
crossed  the  Severn  to  Chepstow,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  his  uncle,  who  at  one  time  had 
proposed  returning  with  him  and  making  Bristol 

*  Breviarv  of  tlio  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England. 

4  May<— thii  author  adds  :—'*  Tliree  rarliainent  ganiioe*  «"«' 
that  time  and  the  foregoing  year  behaved  »henii«l«i  vita  »«<» 
courage  and  conitnucv  as  might  deseive  to  be  celebratrd  io  a  \»^ 
hiatorv,  iriz.,  Lyme,  IMymouth,  and  Taunton,  all  «hieh(haTiaf  "*<''' 
been  lieaieged  by  Prince  Maurice*  Generals  Qreenvtlf  and  tow'f, 
and  other  eommanders),  had  not  only  held  out  agalnit  (boss  iU^ 
enemies,  but  much  broken  their  forces,*' 
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his  temporary  court  and  capital.  But  Charles 
was  now  irresolute,  and,  instead  of  facing  the 
danger  in  the  west  of  England,  where  his  partisans 
were  still  numerous  and  powerful,  he  withdrew  to 
Cardiff,  where  he  did  nothing  hut  press  his  ne- 
goeiations  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  from  whom  he 
still  expected  such  an  army  as  would  enahle  him 
to  suhdue  the  English  parliament  and  people. 
Fairfax  in  the  mean  time  continued  his  hrilliant 
operations  in  the  west,  urged  on  hy  the  spirit  and 
euided  hy  the  military  genius  of  Cromwell, 
liaving  dispersed  the  irregular  force  of  cluh-men, 
who  at  first  had  put  themselves  in  a  warlike  at- 
titude in  order  to  preserve  their  homes  and  neigh- 
hourhood  from  hoth  royalists  and  parliamentarians, 
hut  who  now  seemed  wholly  hostile  to  the  parlia- 
ment,* and  having  defeated  Goring  at  Langport, 
Fairfax  appeared  before  the  very  strong  and  very 
important  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  surrendered 
on  the  23rd  of  July.  These  reverses  made  even 
Prince  Rupert  advise  a  peace.  Charles  replied, 
*'As  for  the  opinion  of  my  business  and  your 
counsel  thereupon,  if  I  had  any  other  quarrel  but 
the  defence  of  my  religion,  crown,  and  friends,  you 
had  full  reason  for  your  advice ;  for  I  confess  that, 
speaking  either  as  a  mere  soldier  or  statesman,  I 
must  say  that  there  is  no  probability  but  of  my 
ruin :  but,  as  to  a  Christian,  I  must  tell  you  that 
God  will  not  suffer  rebels  to  prosper  or  his  cause 
to  be  overthrown ;  and  whatsoever  personal  punish- 
ment it  shall  please  him  to  inflict  upon  me  must 
not  make  me  repine,  much  less  to  give  over  this 
quarrel,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  resolved 
against,  whatsoever  it  cost  me,  for  I  know  my 
obligations  to  be,  both  in  conscience  and  honour, 
neither  to  abandon  God's  cause,  injure  my  suc- 
cessors, nor  forsake  my  friends.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  with  expectation  of  good  success 
more  than  this,  to  end  my  days  with  honour  and  a 
good  conscience,  which  obliges  me  to  continue  my 
endeavour,  as  not  despairing  that  God  may  in  due 
time  avenge  his  own  cause.  Though  I  must  avow 
to  all  my  friends  that  he  that  will  stay  with  me  at 
this  time  must  expect  and  resolve  either  to  die  for 
a  good  cause,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  live  as  miser- 
able in  the  maintaining  it  as  the  violence  of  in- 

*  The  club-men  were  fint  heard  of  io  the  west  of  England,  where, 
for  a  time,  their  eflbrti  were  principally  directed  to  the  checking  of 
the  crueltiee  and  Ucentioiuness  of  Goring  and  his  desperate  bands. 
Gradually  gentlemen  of  tank  and  substance  Joined  the  yeomen  and 
peasantry,  Aod  cave  a  new  direction  io  the  association.  The  day 
aflrr  Fairfax  had  dispersed  them  at  Blandford  he  was  waited  upon  at 
Dorehrater  by  Mr.  Hollis  and  other  proffssod  leaders  of  the  dub- 
m«tt,  who  showed  him  petitions  they  bad  drawn  up  both  to  the  king 
and  the  parliament.  The  subscribers  io  these  petitions  asked  for  a 
new  treaty  of  peace,  for  a  truce  till  it  should  be  concluded,  and  for  all 
the  garrisons  in  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  to  be  garrisoned  pro 
tempore  by  them.  Fairfax  modestly  told  them  that  it  was  evident 
from  the  royal  correspondence  taken  at  Naseby  that  the  king  ex- 
pected 10.0U0  men  from  France,  and  6000  from  Ireland,  and  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  they  ought  not  to  expect  that  the  par- 
liament would  betray  Its  trust  and  surrender  the  garrisons  of  Dor- 
setshire, three  of  wbich  were  sea-ports.  Tlie  general  made  other 
answers  of  equal  weight  to  the  other  demands  of  the  petitioners, 
whom,  in  the  end,  he  warned  to  return  peaceably  to  their  nomes  and 
abstain  ftom  further  assemblies,  arrays,  and  rendesTous,  leaving  the 
parliament  to  flniah  the  contest  for  the  good  of  the  nation.— AuA- 
wortA.— Cterni^M.  The  original  motive  of  the  club-men  was  suffl- 
cienlly  explained  in  the  motto  on  one  of  their  ensi4,'ns  or  standards  { 
**  If  ye  offer  to  plunder  or  take  our  cattle, 
Ik  yoo  auMured  we'll  give  you  battl*.** 
VOL.  Ill, 


suiting  rehels  can  make  him."  He  went  on  to 
tell  his  nephew  that,  having  thus  truly  and  im- 
partially stated  his  case  and  plainly  told  him  his 
positive  resolutions,  which  hy  the  grace  of  God  he 
would  not  alter,  he  must  earnestly  desire  him  not 
in  any  way  "  to  hearken  after  treaties."  "  Low 
as  I  am,"  he  continued,  "  I  will  not  go  less  than 

what  was  offered  in  my  name  at  Uxbridge 

Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves with  these  conceits;  and  believe  me,  the 
very  imagination  that  you  are  desirous  of  a  treaty 
will  lose  me  so  much  the  sooner."  At  this  mo- 
ment Charles  was' promising  all  kinds  of  things  to 
the  Irish  Catholics ;  but,  still  true  to  his  system  of 
keeping  his  doings  secret  even  from  his  nearest 
friends  and  advisers,  he  laboured  to  mystify  his 
nephew  on  this  point.  '*  As  for  the  Irish,  I  assure 
you  they  shall  not  cheat  me;  but  it  is  possible 
they  may  cozen  themselves :  for,  be  assured,  what 
I  have  refused  to  the  English  I  will  not  grant  to 
the  Irish  rebels,  never  trusting  to  that  kind  of 
people,  of  what  nature  soever,  more  than  1  see  by 
their  actions.*'* 

In  the  truly  regal  halls  of  Ragland  Castle,  and 
in  the  stately  ceremonies  of  the  court,  Charles  had 
recovered  his  spirit  and  his  hopes,  which  now 
rested  not  merely  on  the  coming  of  troops  from 
Ireland  and  troops  from  the  continent,  but  also  on 
the  wonderful  successes  of  the  Marquess  of  Mon- 
trose. That  daring  adventurer,  whose  new-bom 
loyalty  was  kept  in  life  and  heat  by  a  deadly 
hatred  of  the  covenanting  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
perhaps  also  by  some  yearning  after  that  noble- 
man's honours  and  estates,  had  penetrated  into 
Scotland  early  in  1644,  and  had  taken  Dumfries ; 
but  finding  that  he  could  not  keep  his  ground,  and 
that  his  friend  Antrim  was  not  arriving  from  Ire- 
land with  his  promised  levies,  he  soon  fled  back 
into  England.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor 
he  recrossed  the  border  in  disguise,  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  Highlands  until  the  appearance  of  about 
1200  Irish,  whom  Antrim  had  sent  over.  These 
wild,  undisciplined,  ill-armed  Irish  were  joined  by 
about  2000  Highlanders,  as  wild  and  as  badly 
armed  as  themselves ;  and  it  was  with  this  force 
that  Montrose  took  the  field  to  restore  Charles  to 
his  plenitude  of  power,  promising  that,  if  supplied 
with  only  500  horse,  he  would  soon  be  in  England 
with  20,000  men.  His  old  enemy  Argyle,  now 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  Lord  Elcho, 
marched  against  him  from  different  points,  and 
each  with  far  superior  forces.  But  Montrose  had 
a  wonderful  quickness  of  eye,  a  sort  of  instinct  for 
this  loose  kind  of  warfare,  and  his  half-naked 
Highlanders  and  Irish  marched  and  counter- 
marched with  perplexing  rapidity.  He  surprised 
Elcho  at  Tippermuir,  in  Perthshire,  defeated  him 
thoroughly,  took  his  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
shortly  after  captured  the  town  of  Perth,  where  the 
Highlanders  plundered  the  citizens,  notwithstand- 
ing their  profession  of  affection  to  the  royal  cause 
— a  revolution  of  opinion  in  them,  it  must  be 

*  ClortndoD,  Hist, 
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allowedy  almost  as  sudden  at  the  capture  of  their 
town.  But  the  Highlanders  got  rich  too  fast  for 
Montrose,  and  the  mass  of  them  now  left  his 
standard  to  return  with  the  booty  they  had  made 
to  their  native  mountains  and  fastnesses,  and  few 
were  left  with  him  beyond  the  wild  Irish,  who 
could  not  retreat  because  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had 
burnt  the  shipping  which  brought  them  over. 
That  covenanting  nobleman  now  approached,  and, 
abandoning  Perth  as  untenable,  Montrose  turned 
northward,  in  the  expectation  of  being  reinforced 
by  the  whole  clan  of  the  Gordons.  Two  tliousand 
seven  hundred  men  had  taken  post  at  the  bridge 
of  Dee  to  intercept  his  passage,  but  the  northern 
guerilla  crossed  at  a  ford  above,  fell  upon  their 
flank,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  before  him 
to  Aberdeen,  which  unfortunate  town  was  entered 
pell-mell  by  Highlanders,  Irish,  and  flying  Cove- 
nanters, and  made  the  scene  of  slaughter,  pillage, 
and  abomination.  Four  years  before,  when  Aber- 
deen stood  for  the  king,  and  when  Montrose  was 
fighting  for  the  covenant,  he  had  committed  or 
permitted  equal  atrocities.  But  Argyle  still  fol- 
lowed, and,  after  two  or  three  days,  the  High- 
landers and  Irish  were  obliged  to  abandon  Aber- 
deen as  they  had  abandoned  Perth.  Montrose 
led  them  northward  to  the  Spey ;  but  he  found  the 
banks  of  that  river  guarded  against  him  by  men 
who  inclined  to  the  king,  but  who  remembered  his 
ill  doings  when  he  was  in  that  quarter  for  the 
covenant ;  and,  as  Argyle  still  pursued,  he  buried 
his  artillery  in  a  morass,  and  hurriedly  ascended 
the  stream  by  its  right  bank,  till  he  reached  the 
forests  of  Strathspey  and  the  mountains  of  Ba- 
denoch.  From  those  rugged  heights  he  de- 
scended again  into  Athol,  dispatched  Macdonnel 
of  the  Isles  to  recall  the  Highlanders,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  county  of  Forfar,  where  he  was  dis- 
appointed again  in  his  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  the  Gordons  and  other  clans,  and  where  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who 
almost  surrounded  him  at  Fyvie  Castle.  He, 
however,  deluded  the  covenanters  with  skilful 
stratagems,  and  once  more  got  back  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Badenoch.  By  this  time  the  few  low- 
landers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  that  had  followed 
him  were  completely  worn  out  by  these  incessant 
forced  marches  and  counter-marches ;  and,  taking 
an  unceremonious  farewell  of  him,  they  ran  away 
in  search  of  an  easier  life  or  service.  Argyle  and 
his  Covenanters,  not  less  fatigued,  retired  into 
winter  quarters.  The  earl  himself  withdrew  to 
his  castle  of  Inverary,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne, 
••  where  he  hived  himself  securely,  supposing  no 
enemy  to  be  within  one  himdred  miles  of  him — 
for  he  could  never  before  be  brought  to  believe 
that  an  army  could  get  into  Argyleshire,  though 
on  foot,  and  though  in  the  midst  of  summer"— 
and  now  it  was  the  dead  of  winter,  aud  the  mighty 
barrier  of  mountains  was  covered  with  deep  snow. 
But  when  he  suspected  nothing  less,  the  trembling 
cowherds  came  down  from  the  hills,  and  told  Argyle 
Uie  enemy  was  within  two  miles  of  him.    And 


this  was  no  false  alarm,  for  Montrose,  reinforced 
by  clans  of  highlanders,  had  braved  the  iviitter 
snows  and  the  mountain  storms,  and,  crossing  moor 
and  morass,  burning  and  destro3ring  as  he  went, 
had  got  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old 
castle  of  Inverary  stood.  As  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
had  put  a  price  upon  the  marquess's  head,  and  » 
Montrose  was  a  man  not  likely  to  forget  such  a 
compliment,  he  for  a  moment,  diough  no  cowaid, 
as  the  royalists  have  absurdly  represented  him, 
trembled  for  his  own  head,  and  he  only  saved  him- 
self by  leaping  into  a  fishing-boat  and  pushing 
across  the  loch.  Then  Montrose,  dividing  hi* 
army  into  three  irregular  columns,  ranged  over  the 
whole  country  of  Argyle,  and  laid  it  utterly  waste. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  clansmen  of  the  fugi- 
tive earl — slight  mercy  to  any  of  the  clans  that 
had  friendship  or  alliance  with  him.  "  As  many 
as  they  found  in  arms,  or  going  to  the  rendezvow 
to  join  the  earl,  they  slew,  and  they  spared  no  man 
fit  for  war,  and  so  destroyed,  or  drove  out  of  the 
country,  or  into  holes  unknown,  all  the  smice, 
and  fired  the  villages  and  cottages,  and  drore 
away  and  destroyed  all  their  cattle;  and  tbeje 
things  lasted  from'^the  13th  of  December,  1644,  to 
the  end  of  January  following.**  Then,  departing 
out  of  Argyleshire,  Montrose  led  his  Irish  and 
his  Highlanders  through  Lorn,  Glencoe,  and  Abcr, 
to  Loch  Ness,  in  order  to  encounter  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  a  nobleman  very  powerful  in  those  parts, 
who  had  collected  the  garrison  of  Inuemess,  with 
the  strength  of  Murray,  Ross,  Sutherlsnd,  and 
Caithness,  and  the  great  clan  of  the  Frascrs;  hut, 
learning  that  Argyle  had  gathered  forces  out  of  the 
lowlands,  and  joined  to  them  such  highlanders  as 
yet  adhered  to  him,  and  had  reached  Inncrloch,  an 
old  castle  upon  the  bank  of  Lochaber,  he  thought 
fit  to  fight  him  first,  and  so,  passing  by  a  private, 
unusual  way,  straight  over  the  Lochaber  hill^  he 
again  came  upon  him  unawares.  It  was  night, 
but  Argyle  had  time  to  arrange  his  forces,  and  all 
that  night  both  sides  stood  to  their  arms,  maldng 
frequent  sallies  and  skirmishes  by  moonlight.  On 
the  morrow,  being  Candlemas-day,  the  2ni4  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1645,  the  battle  fairly  began,  and  the 
prime  of  the  Campbells  charged  very  bravely; 
but  when  it  came  to  dint  of  sword  they  could  not 
stand,  but  retreated  in  disorder,  and  the  Mon- 
trosians  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter  for 
several  miles ;  •*  so  that  it  was  reckoned  there 
were  near  1500  of  them  slain;  amongst  whom 
were  many  gentlemen  of  the  Campbells,  chief  per- 
sons of  that  clan,  and  of  good  account  in  their 
country,  who,  making  as  much  resistance  as  they 
were  able,  received  death  answerable  to  their 
names,  tn  campo  belli.***  Rushworth  says,  ttat 
"  i^  was  said  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  before 
withdrawn ;"  and  according  to  several  authorities, 
he  looked  on  from  a  boat  on  the  neighbouring  loch ; 
but  this  story  is  scarcely  credible,  and  it  is  ccrtom 
that  his  clan  made  a  gallant  resistance  before  tiey 
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fled.  After  hk  victorr*  Montrose  was  joined  hj 
the  Grordons  and  by  other  clans  of  leas  note.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  about  midnight,  he  aet  out  from 
Dunkeld,  then  hia  head-quartera,  and  marched 
with  such  expedition,  that  he  was  at  Dundee  by 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  summoning  that  ill- 
fortified  town.  The  townapeople,  knowing  that  a 
considerable  force  was  near  at  hand  to  relieve 
them,  made  the  best  defence  they  could,  but  Mon- 
trose burst  into  the  place.  Hia  wild  troopa,  how- 
veer,  had  scarcely  begun  to  plunder,  when  he  waa 
warned  that  the  CoTenantera  were  at  hand;  and 
thereupon  he  ordered  an  instant  retreat,  which 
waa  not  submitted  to  without  difficulty,  ^*  the  men 
being  unwilling  to  part  from  that  booty,  and  espe- 
cially the  atrong  drink  they  there  met  with."  In 
fact,  the  enemy  were  almost  within  musket^shot 
when  he  got  his  marauders  into  marching  order; 
but  though  vigorously  pursued,  he  got  them  off, 
and  again  made  hia  escape  to  the  mountains. 
For  threescore  miles  together  he  had  been  either 
in  fight  or  upon  a  forced  march  without  provisions 
or  any  refreshment,  and  between  this  pursuit  and 
the  storming  of  Dundee  he  had  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  hia  small  army.  It  was  difficult  to 
know  where  to  expect  this  erratic  comet,  whose 
baneful  light  was  the  morning  star  of  hope  to 
Charles  and  the  royalists.  His  next  appearance 
was  at  Aldem,  a  village  near  Naime,  where  there 
was  a  kind  of  drawn  game ;  and  a  bloody  game  it 
was,  for  2000  men,  highlandera  and  Irish — ^we 
can  hardly  call  them  royalists — and  covenanters 
and  parliamentarians,  were  left  dead  upon  the 
spot.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May,  a  little  more 
than  a  month  before  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Mon- 
trose claimed  the  victory,  and  it  was  reported  as 
an  important  one  to  Charles,  whose  spirits  were 
greatly  revived  thereby.  The  general  assembly  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland  drew  up  a  humble  remon- 
strance to  the  king;  but  though  this  document 
was  not  presented  until  more  than  a  month  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  it  produced  no  effect  on  the 
royal  luind,  nor  moved  Charles  a  hair  s  breadth 
from  his  wild  hopes  of  still  recovering  everything 
by  means  of  the  broad  sword  of  Montrose.  The 
general  assembly,  after  protesting  their  loyalty  and 
praying  to  God  that  he  and  his  posterity  might 
long  and  prosperously  reign  over  his  ancient  and 
native  kingdom,  and  over  hia  other  dominions, 
told  Charl^  that  the  patience  of  the  Scots  was  like 
a  cart  pressed  down  with  sheaves  and  ready  to 
break.  '*  Our  country,''  said  they,  ^'  is  now  in- 
fested, the  blood  of  divers  of  our  brethren  spilt, 
and  other  acts  of  most  barbaroua  and  horrid  cruelty 
exercised  by  the  cursed  crew  of  the  Irish  rebels 
and  their  accomplices,  under  the  conduct  of  such 
as  have  commission  and  warrant  from  your  ma- 
jesty." The  pen  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland  had 
lost  none  of  ita  old  power  and  sharpness ;  indeed, 
their  atyle  had  manifestly  improved  in  freedom 
and  boldness  with  the  depressed  fortunes  of  the 
party  at  whom  they  dischaiged  their  eloquence. 
They  thua   told   Chailea   yAat  they  considered 


to  be  his  most  crying  offences :— "  We  make 
bold  to  warn  your  majesty,  that  the  guilt  which 
cleaveth  fast  to  your  throne  is  such,  as  (whatso- 
ever  flattering  preachers  or  unfaithful  counsellors 
may  say  to  the  contrary)  if  not  timely  repented, 
cannot  but  involve  yourself  and  your  posterity 
under  the  wrath  of  the  everlasting  God ;  for  your 
being  guilty  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  many 
thousands  of  your  majesty's  best  subjects;  for 
your  permitting  the  mass  and  other  idolatry  both 
m  your  own  family  and  in  your  dominions ;  for 
your  authorising  by  the  Book  of  Sports  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  day ;  for  your  not  punish- 
ing of  public  scandals,  and  much  profaneness  in 
and  about  your  court;  for  shutting  of  your  ears 
from  the  humble  and  just  desires  of  your  faithful 
subjects ;  for  your  complying  too  much  with  the 
popish  party  many  ways,  and  namely  by  con- 
cluding the  cessation  of  arms  in  Ireland,  and 
your  embracing  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  not 
set  God  nor  your  good  before  their  eyes ;  for  your 
resisting  and  opposing  this  cause,  which  so  much 
concemeth  the  glory  of  God,  your  own  honour  and 
happiness,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  king- 
doms; and  for  what  other  causes  your  majesty 
is  conscious,  and  may  best  judge  and  search  your 
own  conscience;  nor  would  we  have  mentioned 
any  particulars,  if  they  had  not  been  publicly 
known.  For  all  which  it  is  high  time  for  your 
majesty  to  fall  down  at  the  footstool  of  the  king  of 
glory,  to  acknowledge  your  offences,  to  repent 
timely,  to  make  your  peace  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  (whose  blood  is  able  to  wash  away 
your  great  sins),  and  to  be  no  longer  unwilling  that 
the  son  of  God  reign  over  you  and  your  kin^oms 
in  his  pure  ordinance  of  church  government  and 
worship." 

The  king  had  scarcelv  received  this  letter,  "what 
Montrose  gained  anotner  victory.  The  Cove- 
nanters had  been  pursuing  him  with  far  superior 
numbers  under  Baillie  and  Urry,  who  committed 
the  folly  of  dividing  their  forcea  and  following  him 
into  the  mountains.  On  repassing  the  Don,  they 
were  encountered  on  the  2nd  of  July  at  Alford, 
Montrose  having  doubled  upon  them,  and  con- 
cealed his  reserve  behind  an  eminence.  The  re- 
sultj  was,  that  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irish 
charged  with  their  usual  fury,  broke  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  drove  them  before  them. 

The  southern  march  of  the  Scottish  army  in 
England  under  Leven  was  not  so  rapid  as  bad 
been  expected.  Historians  have  accused  them  of 
lukewarmness  and  disaffection  to  the  English 
Commons,  overlooking  the  important  fact  that, 
from  the  brilliant  successes  of  Montrose,  this  Scot- 
tish army  must  have  felt  that  their  presence  might 
be  required  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country. 
Leven,  however,  after  reducing  and  garrisoning 
the  important  city  of  Carlisle,  detached  part  of  his 
forces  into  Lancashire,  to  assist  Sir  William  Brere- 
ton ;  **  but  the  gross  of  his  array  hovered  to  and 
fro,  sometimes  advancing  southward,  and  some- 
timea  retreating,  as  being,  'tis  likely,  apprehensive 
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of  the  king*B  breaking  northwards  to  join  with 
Montrose."     But,  in  Sie  end  of  June,  the  Scots 
advanced  to  Nottingham ;  by  the  2nd  of  July,  the 
day  on  which  Montrose  gained  the  battle  of  Alford, 
they  were    at    Melton    Mowbray,  whence  they 
pushed  forward  by  Tamworth  and  Birmingham 
into  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  effectually 
preventing  the  royalists   from,  making  any  new 
levies  in  those  parts.     On  the  22nd  of  July  they 
took  by  storm  Canon-Froom,   a  garrison  of  the 
king's,  about  midway  between  the  cities  of  Wor- 
cester and  Hereford.     At  this  crisis  Charles,  by 
means  of  Sir  William  Fleming,  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man that  adhered  to  him,  tampered  with  the  Earl 
of  Leven  (old  Leslie),  and  with  the  Earl  of  Calen- 
dar, who  was  Fleming's  uncle.   Leven  told  Fleming 
to  follow  the  straight  and  public  way,  applying 
himself  to  the  parliaments  and  committees  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  not  making  his  secret  address  to 
him ;  and  the  Earl  of  Calendar,  after  rating  his 
nephew  for  his  disaffection  to  the  good  cause,  and 
for  his  want  of  judgment  and  discretion,  referred 
him  in  the  same  manner  to  the  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms  or  their  committees.     Leven  com- 
municated the  correspondence  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  voted  him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  a 
jewel  worth  500/.      On  the  30th  of  July  the  Scots 
sat  down  before  the  strong  or  well-defended  walls 
of  Hereford.     This  pressed  close  upon  the  king, 
who  was  collecting  recruits  in   the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan.     Charles  was  thus 
driven  into  action,  and  he  moved  from  Cardiff  with 
3000  horse  in  good  condition,  and  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  newly  levied  infantry  that  were  worth 
little  or  nothing.     Nearly  all  his  officers  were  in- 
volved in  fierce  quarrels  with  one  another,  dis- 
puting for  posts  and  pre-eminences  when  their 
very  existence  as  an  army  was  compromised.     At 
first  the  king  fancied  he  could  raise  the  siege  of 
Hereford,    and    he    showed    his    well-appointed 
columns  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  he 
was  presently  obliged  to  renounce  this  project  as 
hopeless,  and  to  dismiss  all  his  foot.     He  then 
resolved  with  his  cavalry  alone  to  open  his  way 
to  the  Scottish  borders,  where  it  is  quite  certain 
he  had  concerted  a  meeting  and  junction  with 
Montrose.    The  brave  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
devised  and  guided  the  march,  and  the  cavalry 
swept  across  the  country  from  the  Wye  to  the  Trent, 
and  from  the  Trent  to  the  Don,  without  opposition, 
and  with  flattering  success  in  the  way  of  picking 
up  partisans  and  reinforcements,  the  latter  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  garrisons  that  had  surrendered  to 
the  parliament,  and  been  dismissed.     But  by  the 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  Sir  David  Leslie,  with 
nearly  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  Scottish  army  in 
England,  was  now  in  full  pursuit,  and  Poyntz  and 
Rossiter,  who  commanded  the  English  forces  in 
the  north,  were  advancing  in  another  direction. 
Charles,  who  had  got  as  far  as  Doncaster,  halted, 
wavered,  and  then  turned  back,  giving  up  his  bold 
plan  of  getting  to  Scotland,  and  only  hoping  to  be 
able  to  regain  his  strong  quarters  in  the  south  at 


Oxford.    As  Sir  David  Leslie  had  a  double  object    I 
— that  is,  to  prevent  the  king*s  reaching  Scotland,    I 
and  to  check  the  successes  of  Montrose  there,— 
and  as  the  latter  was  now  the  more  important  ope^ 
ration,  he  did  not  turn  to  pursue  Charles,  but  rode 
forward  towards  the  borders.    Thus  unmdested  in 
his  rear,  the  king  fell  back  upon  Newark.    There 
he  conceived  that,  by  rapid  marches,  he  might 
take  the  associated  counties  in  the  east,  the  coun- 
try of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  had  done  so  much 
against  him,  by  surprise,  and  scatter  their  unaided   i 
foot  levies.     Proceeding  by  Stamford,  he  rushed   | 
into  Cambridge  and  Huntin^onBhire,ravagiDgthe   i 
whole  open  country,  and  takmg  the  town  of  Hunt-    | 
ingdon   by  assault  on  the  24th  of  August    He    | 
gave  Cambridge  several  alarms,  but  then  drew  off 
and  went  to  Wobum,  his  flying  squadrons  of  hone    , 
spreading  in  different  detachments  through  Bed-    , 
fordshire  and  part  of  Hertfordshire,  and  some  of 
them  approaching  the  town  of  St.  Albans.    From 
Wobum  he  went  to  Dunstable,  and  then  crossinir 
Buckinghamshire,  he  got  to  Oxford  on  the  28th  of 
August,  where  the  day  before  the  melancholie 
Lord  Keeper  Littleton  had  departed    this  life. 
"  In  this  sudden  and  unexpected  march,  his  ma- 
jesty's horse  got  great  booty  out  of  those  countries 
adhering  to  the  parliament,  through  which  the? 
had  passed,  especially  at  Huntingdon."    Bat  it 
Oxford,  or  a  short  time  before  he  got  there,  Charles 
was  greeted  with  intelligence  from  Scotland,  far 
more   valuable  to  him  than  the  plunder  of  his 
burghers  and  peasants  of  England.    MontroR, 
after  threatening  Perth,  where  the  Scottish  parha- 
ment  was  sitting,  resolved  to  penetrate  tiarther 
into  the  south  than  he  had  hitherto  ventured,  aod, 
crossing  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling,  he  di- 
rected his  march  across  the  narrow  isthmas  which 
separates  the  Frith  of  Forth  from  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  and  which  equally  opened  to  him  the  roads 
to  Edinburgh  and  to  Glasgow.     Baillie  and  the 
Covenanters  came  up  with  him  on  the  19tb  of 
August  at  Kilsyth,  a  village  adjacent  to  the  Roman 
wall,  and  not  far  from  Stirling,  but  they  were  de- 
feated and  slaughtered  in  heaps,  no  quarter  being 
given.     It  is  said  that  from  5000  to  6000  men, 
including  nearly  the  entire  number  of  BaiUie's  in* 
fantry,  were  killed  on  the  field  or  butchered  in  the 
pursuit,  and  the  Covenanters  lost  all  their  artillery, 
arms,  and  ammunition.   The  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the 
chief  nobles  of  that  party  fled  by  sea  to  England, 
the  city  of  Glasgow  opened  its  gates  to  the  blood- 
red  conqueror,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
immediately  liberated  all  their  royalist  prisoners  or 
friends  of  Montrose,  and  sent  delegates  with  diem, 
beseeching  his  favour  or  mercy  to  the  city,  and 
promising  all    obedience    to    the    king — ^**upon 
which,  and  because  the  plague  was  then  very  rife 
in  Edinburgh,  he  forbore  marching  thither  with 
his  army."    The  liberated  prisoners  and  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  nobility  joined  Montrose, 
and  accepted  commissions  in  the  name  of  Charles 
to  raise  and  command  Scottish  troops;  aod  if 
Charles  had  persevered  and   auooeeded  in  hit 
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march  northward^— if  he  had  joined  Montrose,  as 
he  pofisihly  might  have  done  immediately  after  the 
victory  of  Kilsyth, — ^his  chance,  at  least  in  Scot- 
land, would  have  heen  wonderfully  improved. 
But  still  it  was  hut  a  chance,  and  all  that  could 
have  happened  even  in  that  case  would  have  heen 
the  prolonging  of  the  war  for  one  or  two  campaigns 
more  ;  for  whatever  was  the  backsliding  of  some 
of  the  nobles,  or  the  timidity  of  some  of  the  great 
towns,  the  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  unbroken,  the 
Covenanters  were  as  resolute  as  ever  to  maintain 
their  solemn  bond,  and  the  lowlanders,  almost  to  a 
man,  were  infuriated  at  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  wild  hordes  from  the  higMands  and  from 
Ireland.  And  then  in  England  all  opposition  was 
falling  prostrate  before  the  energies  of  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax,  and,  if  needful,  a  victorious  and  most 
highly  disciplined  army  of  20,000  enthusiastic 
Englishmen  would  have  crossed  the  borders  within 
a  month.  But  Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  scoured 
back  to  Oxford,  and  David  Leslie  alone,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  sufficient  to  crush  Montrose,  and 
render  nugatory  all  his  brilliant  victories  and  the 
still  more  brilliant  prospects  they  had  opened  to 
the  kii^  and  to  the  queen,  who,  in  her  enthusiasm, 
looked  upon  the  brave  and  adroit  adventurer  as  a 
demi*god  or  a  saviour.  In  fact,  immediately  after 
his  great  victory,  Montrose  was  brought  to  a  pause, 
for  most  of  the  highland  tribes  that  followed  him 
returned  to  their  mountains  to  secure  their  plunder, 
while  some  of  their  chiefs  were  wholly  alienated 
from  the  cause  by  jealousies  and  dissensions ;  and 
though  he  had  overrun  the  country  in  a  desultory 
war,  the  success  of  which  was  mainly  owing  to  its 
suddenness  and  rapidity,  he  had  acquired  no  forti- 
fied place,  nor  established  any  durable  foundation 
in  the  lowlands,  where  his  authority  never  ex- 
tended beyond  Uie  ground  he  actually  occupied 
with  his  troops.  He  hanged  a  few  incendiaries  at 
Glasgow ;  and  then,  as  king's  lieutenant  or  vice- 
roy, summoned  a  new  parliament  to  meet  at  that 
city  in  the  month  of  October,  and  rashly  advanced 
southward,  expecting  to  meet  at  least  a  rein- 
forcement of  cavalry  from  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  David  Leslie,  with  his  horse,  had  got  to 
Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian,  his  design  originally 
being  to  throw  himself  between  Montrose  and  the 
Forth;  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  abandoning  the 
siege  of  Hereford  was  falling  back  towards  the 
borders  with  the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army. 
The  king  left  Oxford  on  the  Slst  of  August,  and 
went  to  Hereford,  which  city  he  entered  in  triumph. 
lie  then  proposed  to  cross  the  Severn  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  besieged  in 
Bristol  by  Fairfax ;  but  he  loitered  and  lost  time — 
went  again  to  the  splendid  castle  of  Ragland,  and 
there  received  news  that  his  nephew  had  surren- 
dered Bristol  on  the  1 1th  of  September.  Charles, 
in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  and  the  bitterness  of 
his  disappointment — for  Rupert  had  assured  him 
that  he  could  keep  Bristol  for  four  months,  and 
he  had  hardly  kept  it  four  days — ^heaped  reproaches 
upon  his  nephew,  and  even  suspected  him   of 


treachery,  being  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  the  Lord 
Digby,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Rupert.  He  sent  the 
prince  an  order  to  resign  all  his  commissions  and 
quit  the  country,  and  he  ordered  his  arrest  in  case 
Rupert  should  be  troublesome.  Still  believing 
Montrose  to  be  master  of  all  Scotland,  Charles 
once  more  resolved  to  march  into  the  north.  Start- 
ing from  Hereford,  he  traversed  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  hoping  to  avoid,  by  this  course,  any  inter- 
ruption from  the  enemy,  and  to  relieve  Chester, 
the  only  port  by  which  he  could  now  maintain  his 
communications  with  Ireland.*  He  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chester  without  any  reverse, 
but  the  parliamentarians  had  taken  the  suburbs  of 
that  city ;  Poyntz,  with  another  division,  was  ad- 
vancing by  a  different  road,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
September  the  royalists,  on  Rowton  Heath,  found 
themselves  between  two  fires,  being  charged  on 
one  side  by  the  troops  that  had  taken  the  suburbs, 
and  on  the  other  by  Poyntz.  The  result,  after 
several  remarkable  vicissitudes,  was,  the  complete 
defeat  of  Charles,  who  had  600  troopers  slain,  and 
lost  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners.  With  less 
than  half  his  horse  (he  had  no  foot  with  him)  he 
retreated  to  Denbigh,  where  intelligence  reached 
him  that  the  game  was  up  with  Montrose. 

David  Leslie,  when  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, was  informed  that  Montrose  was  advancii^ 
to  the  south-west,  his  movements  apparently  being 
in  concert  with  those  of  Charles,  who  was  ad- 
vancing, on  his  part,  by  the  western  side  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Covenanter  thereupon,  with  all  the 
Scottish  horse,  quitted  the  shores  of  the  Forth  and 
marched  westward  in  the  direction  of  the  Solway 
Frith.  He  came  up  with  the  royalists,  in  Selkirk 
forest,  and  this  time  Montrose,  iwho  had  so  often 
surprised  his  adversaries,  was  himself  taken  by 
surprise  and  thoroughly  beaten  near  the  village  of 
Philiphaugh.  The  light-heeled  partisan  escaped 
and  got  back  to  the  Highlands,  but  his  army  was 
utterly  annihilated,  and  many  of  his  friends  who 
had  not  fallen  in  battle  were  executed  by  the 
Covenanters,  who  retaliated  the  dreadfiil  barba- 
rities which  had  been  committed. 

The  person  now  in  greatest  credit  and  favour 
with  the  unfortunate  king  was  the  whimsical, 
wrong-headed  Lord  Digby,  who  had  contrived  to 
quarrel  with  nearly  every  other  man  about  the 
court  or  camp.  Immediately  after  the  affair  at 
Chester,  and  before  it  was  known  that  the  Cove- 
nanters had  gained  the  great  victory  of  Philip- 
haugh, *'the  Lord  Digby,  finding  in  how  ill  a 
posture  the  king's  affairs  were,  and  how  ungrate- 
ful he  himself  was  unto  the  soldiery,  entered  upon 
a  romantic  design  with  a  small  body  of  horse  to 
march  into  Scotland  to  the  assistance  of  the  Earl 
of  Montrose,  that  most  brave  loyal  Scot,  who  to 
admiration  did  defeat  so  many  of  the  Scots  rebels 
and  clear  so  much  of  the  countrv,  that,  like 
Elijah's  discovery  of  the  true  church,  where  the 
prophet  thought  that  there  were  scarce  any  true 

*  Accnrdins  to  Rnthworth,  ho  every  Bloote  expected  the  Iftadinf 
at  Chester  of  wreet  fhim  Ireland. 
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worshippen  but  himielf,  there  were  found  'JOOO 
knees  or  loyal  faithful  in  Scotland  who  had  never 
bowed  unto  Baal,  which  I  set  down  for  the  honour 
of  that  nation ;  and  had  his  majesty's  affairs  been 
prosperous  in  England,  such  a  sunshine  would 
have  discovered  a  great  many  more  such  worthy 
persons,  who  for  a  time  lay  as  so  many  undiscem- 
ible  atoms  in  that  northern  air.  But  the  Lord 
Digby's  design  (though  he  did,  perchance,  as 
much  as  any  man  could] have  done)  evaporated; 
for  he  is  beaten  at  his  entrance  into  Yorkshire, 
and,  before  he  got  to  Carlisle,  defeated,  and  so 
forced  to  ship  himself  for  Ireland  instead  of  Scot- 
land."* Digby,  who  had  always  been  unfor- 
tunate in  letter-writing,  lost  his  portfolio,  which 
was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and,  being  published  bv 
the  parliament,  administered  afterwards  much 
occasion  of  diseourscf  The  principal  ^papers 
were  letters  from  GofF,  a  secret  agent  in  Holland, 
to  the  Lord  Jermyn,  who  was  living  in  the  very 
closest  intimacy  with  Charles's  wife  at  Paris,  and 
which  letters  related  to  a  project  for  a  match 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  thereby  to  engage 
the  United  Provinces  to  espouse  the  king's  interests, 
— ^letters  from  Ireland  concerning  secret  negotia- 
tions between  the  queen  and  Fitzwiliiams,  an 
Irishman  who  **  propounded "  to  bring  over 
10,000  men, — ^letters  from  the  Lord  Jermyn  at 
Paris  to  the  Lord  Digby  himself,  touching  a  treaty 
for  bringing  over  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  with  an 
army  to  the  king's  assistance,  touching  aids  to  be 
obtained  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  Prince  of 
Courland,  and  the  pope.  Among  these  letters  was 
one  dated  June  the  9th,  1645,  which  mentioned 
that  his  lordship's  relative,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
had  arrived  at  Rome  and  had  had  audience  of  the 
pope,  who  had  given  him  the  best  reception  and 
the  fairest  promises  in .  general  that  could  be 
wished ;  and  it  was  stated  in  this  epistle  that  if 
Sir  Kenelm  could  be  relied  upon,  there  were  good 
hopes  of  getting  money  there.  There  was  also  a 
remarkable  letter  written  by  Lord  Digby  himself 
to  my  Lord  Jermyn,  and  dated  the  27th  day  of 
August,  only  a  few  days  before  the  seizure  was 
made.  Digby  told  his  friend  that  he  thought,  of 
all  their  plans,  those  of  getting  troops  from  Dai- 

*  Sir  Philip  Warniek.  Tiiis  very  decided  loviJiit,  who,  on  the 
whoks  entertained  a  {treat  admirattuD  of  Dii{by,  tiiua  conclude*  his 
account  of  that  eccentric  nobleman's  life  and  adveutures :— "  After- 
wards b«  followed  his  present  majesty  (Charles  II.)  beyond  ?en, 
wiiere,  both  among  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers,  he  cut  spnedily 
great  credit ;  but,  being  super-reflued.  held  it  not  long.  He  affected 
astrolo;;y,  which  I  take  to  be  fatal  to  most  that  do  so,  for  it  too  often 
draws  tbem  off  (torn  duty  by  supposing  their  destiny  inevitable,  and 
brinf^s  thi>m  into  the  condition  of  necessary  animals,  who  were 
crifated  to  be  Toluntary  agents.  But  his  skill  in  this  art  fiuled  him 
likewise,  for  it  made  hioi  despond  of  his  present  majesty's  return  at  a 
time  when  he  was  near  ni«  restitutkm ;  and  so,  changing  hu  religion 
in  compliauce  wiih  Dou  John  of  Austria,  he  IncapacitaUrd  himself 
for  that  public  employment  of  office  of  i«ecreitary  of  State,  which  for- 
merly he  hjid  held,  and  certainly  would  have  had  again.  He  held  to 
the  old  distinction  betwixt  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  court  of 
Rome,  entitling  himself  to  the  first.  But  though  he  liad  formerly 
written  vf  ry  learnedly  and  solidly  in  maintenance  of  our  religion  to 
his  kinsman.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  yet,  after  his  change,  he  never 
answered  his  own  jpoletnicks.  And  I  heard  from  ibose  that  were 
often  with  him  in  his  last  sickness  that  it  was  not  perceived  that  ha 
had  either  piiest  of  that  creed  or  of  ours  UMidminister  to  him;  yet  be 
was  obeerved  to  be  very  devout  and  fteqiwat  in  prayar.", 

t  Clarendon. 


mark  and  money  from  Rome  were  the  moat  priH 
hable, — ^that  the  business  in  Ireland  was  very 
backward  and  sadly  involved,  the  Irish  Cathdics 
demanding  too  much  from  his  majesty,  such  as 
the  granting  unto  them  the  Protestant  chnrdies  in 
such  parishes  where  the  number  of  the  Catholics 
was  greater,  that  is,  in  effect,  all  through  Ireland. 
**And  whereas,"  continues  Digby  to  Henrietta 
Maria's  lover,  **  you  write  &at  perhaps  my  Lord 
of  Ormond  is  not  the  fit  person  to  condude  that 
business,  but  that  the  management  of  it  should  be 
remitted  to  the  queen,  I  am  much  afraid  that  the 
e3q)ectation  of  that  in  the  Irish  hath  much  letaxded 
Hie  hoped-for  issue  of  the  treaty.  But  (God  be 
thanked)  we  received  men;  now  the  certain  news 
is,  that  the  peace  there  is  concluded,  and  that  an 
express  from  my  Lord  of  Ormond  is  upon  his  way 
from  Chester  with  all  the  particulars.  The  utmost 
extent  of  my  Lord  of  Ormond's  power  to  grant 
was  the  suspension  of  Poining's  Act  as  to  tiie 
passing  of  such  bills  as  should  be  first  agreed  on ; 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  allowing  the 
Papists  some  chapels  in  private  places  for  die 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  you  may  not  take 
notice  that  he  had  so  Isrge  a  power,  for  happily  he 
may  have  obtained  a  peace  upon  a  better  bargain. 
Thus  much  for  that  business."  Digby  proceeded 
to  tell  Lord  Jermyn  that  his  majesty  approved  of 
the  course  proposed  by  him  for  obtaining  aids 
from  Denmark ;  **^  but  above  all  things,"  said  he, 
"  let  the  matter  of  money  be  laboured  in,  few  with- 
out some  competent  stock  of  that  against  the  next 
spring,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  ever  to  have  a 
resource  again."  He  (Lord  Digby)  thought  that 
the  king  might  be  safe  at  Oxford  till  the  setting  in 
of  winter,  and  then  the  season  would  prevent  that 
place  from  being  in  danger  by  siege.  He  coukl 
tell  his  dearest  friend,  by  way  of  prediction,  that, 
desperate  as  the  cause  seemed,  having  got  thus 
far  in  the  year,  they  would  be  safe  till  the  next, 
and  then  probably  by  help  from  Denmark  and 
Ireland,  and  monies  from  France  and  other  quar- 
ters, they  might  have  a  fresh  and  hopeful  cam- 
paign in  the  spring.  These  hopes,  he  said,  the 
state  of  affairs  would  bear,  if  the  humours  of  the 
royalists  would  only  bear  the  patience.  **  But, 
alas!  my  lord,''  continued  Digby,  **we  must  roc 
expect  it,  there  is  such  a  universal  weariness  of 
the  war,  despair  of  a  possibility  for  the  king  to 
recover,  and  so  much  of  private  interests  grown 
from  these  upon  every  body,  that  I  protest  to  God 
I  do  not  know  four  persons  living,  besides  myself 
and  you,  that  have  not  already  given  dear  demon- 
strations that  Uiey  will  purchase  their  own  and  (as 
they  flatter  themselves)  the  kingdom's  quiet  at  any 
price  to  the  kin?,  to  the  church,  to  the  faithfullesit 
of  his  party.  And,  to  deal  freely  with  you,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  in  the  king's  powtf  to  hinder 
himself  from  being  forced  to  accept  such  conditions 
as  the  rebels  will  give  him;  and  that  the  next 
news  you  will  hear  after  we  have  been  one  month 
at  Oxford  will  be,  that  I  and  those  few  others  who 
may  be  thought  by  our  coiinads  to  fortify  the  king 
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in  fiimneas  to  his  principles  shall  he  forced  or 
torn  from  him,  and  yon  will  find  the  prime  in* 
struments  to  impose  the  necessity  upon  the  king 
of  suhmitting  to  what  they  and  most  of  the  king's 
party  at  Oxford  shall  think  fit."* 

Clarendon  says  that  hy  one  hlow  those  1500 
horse  which    marched   northward  in  search  of 
Montrose  were  hrought  to  nothing,  and  the  general^ 
ship  of  the  Lord  Dighy  (of  which  the  historian  did 
not  think  highly)   was  hrought  to  an  end.     In 
fact,   that  catastrophe  put  an  end  to  all  cam- 
paigning or  fighting  in  the  open  field,  though  there 
still  remained  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  siege  and 
blockade.    For  several  days  Charles,  after  the 
affair  at  Chester,  lay  at  Denbigh  uncertain  what  to 
do,  and  distracted  by  the  conflicting  projects  and 
opinions  of  his  officers,  now  fearfully  reduced  in 
number.    At  one  mom.ent  he  thought  of  wintering 
in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  an  opportune  place  for 
receiving  succours  from  Ireland,  and  deemed  very 
defensible :  but  he  gave  up  this  project  for  a  marcn 
upon  Worcester ;  and  this  march  he  abandoned  at 
the  instigation  of  Digby,  whom  at  one  time  he 
thought  of  accompanying  to  the  Scottish  border, 
for  a  movement  upon  the  Trent,  and  with  that 
object  he  brushed  across  the  country  and  got  to 
Newark. t     Soon  after  his  arrival  at  that  town, 
Prince  Rupert,   despising    his    orders,  came  to 
Belvoir  Castle,  ten  miles  short  of  Newark.     The 
king,  greatly  irritated,  commanded  him  to  stay 
where  he  was.     Rupert  proceeded  instantly   to 
Newark,   and  Sir  Richard   Willis,   the  royalist 
governor  of  that  place,  and  Gerrard,  one  of  the 
king's  principal  officers,  heedless  of  the  king's 
commands  or  vrishes,  went  out  with  an  escort  of  a 
hundred  horse  to  meet  the  prince  and  do  him 
honour.    Without  being  announced,  and  followed 
by  a  numerous  retinue  all  in  arms,  Rupert  pre- 
Bcnted  himself  before  his  uncle,  telling  him  that  he 
was  come  to  give  an  account  of  his  surrender  of 
Bristol,  and  to  clear  himself  from  unjust  imputa- 
tions.     Charles,   greatly    embarrassed,    scarcely 
answered  a  syllable.     It  was  supper-time:   the 
rest  withdrew  ;  but  Rupert  and  his  brother  Prince 
Maurice  remained.      During  the  meal  Charles 
discoursed  with  Maurice,  but  said  not  a  word  to 
Rupert.     As  soon  as  the  supper  was  over,  the 
king  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber ;  and  Rupert 
went  to  lodge  with  his  friend^Willis,  the  governor 
of  Newark.     "  But  the  king,"  says  Clarendon, 
•'  how  displeased  soever,  thought  it  necessary  to 
hear  what   Prince  Rupert  would  say,  that  he 
might  with  ;^the  more  ease  provide  for  his  own 
escape  from  thence,  which  it  was  high  time  to 
inake.'*      (For  Newark  was  no  longer   a    safe 
biding-place,  the  active  Poyntz  having  marched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  the  disaffection  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  insubordination  of  the 
royalist  troops  being  such  as  to  threaten  Charles 
with  capture  or  surrender.)    Accordingly,  on  the 

*  Riuhworth. 

f  **  And  BOW  the  kfng,  like  a  banted  partridge,  flitt  from  one  mnU 
floft  to  woihtr  wittl  be  comet  to  Meir«fc.'''-A'r  FkUv  WmiiA. 


morrow,  he  allowed  Rupert,  who  pleaded  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  defend  the  fort  of  Bristol  after 
the  line  was  entered,  to  make  his  defence  before  a 
species  of  court-martial ;  and,  after  a  day  or  two's 
debate,  he  caused  a  short  declaration  to  be  drawn  up, 
"  by  which  the  prince  was  absolved  and  cleared 
from  any  disloyalty  or  treason  in  the  rendering  of 
Bristol,  but  not  of  indUcretion.**  No  solicitation 
could  draw  more  than  this  from  the  king,  who 
evidently  from  this  moment  both  disliked  and  dis- 
trusted his  nephew.  "  And  so,"  says  Clarendon, 
''  that  matter  was  settled ;  upon  which  the  king 
expected  the  prince  should  have  departed,  as 
himself  resolved  to  prosecute  the  means  for  his 
own  escape  without  communicating  it  to  him,** 
But  Rupert  remained  at  Newark  to  be  the  occasion 
of  fresh  disturbances  and  heart-burnings.  A  few 
days  after,  Charles,  who  had  resolved  to  begin  his 
march  on  the  Sunday  night,  (which  he  imparted 
to  none  but  two  or  three  of  the  nearest  trust,)  and 
who  wanted  to  carry  the  governor,  Sir  Richard 
Willis,  away  with  him,  for  he  had  quarrelled  with 
all  the  royahsts  in  the  neighbourhood,  privately 
called  that  officer  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  told 
him  of  his  own  design  to  be  gone  that  very  night, 
adding,  that  he  was  resolved  to  make  him  (Willis) 
captain  of  his  horse-guards  in  the  place  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  lately  killed 
before  Chester,  an cT  that  he  would  leave  the  Lord 
Bellasis  to  be  governor  of  Newark,  as  one  that,  from 
his  alliances  in  the  adjacent  counties  and  his  good 
estate  there,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  gentry. 
Perhaps  Willis  had  learned  to  doubt  the  royal 
word — for  the  post  of  captain  of  the  hone-guards 
was  a  much  higher  one  than  that  of  governor  of 
Newark,  and  Charles,  upon  his  excusing  himself 
on  the  grounds  of  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune, 
which  could  not  maintain  him  in  that  high  em- 
ployment, had  promised  to  take  care  and  provide 
for  his  support.  At  all  events,  when  his  majesty 
went  out  of  his  chamber,  and  presently  to  church, 
the  governor  went  to  complain  to  his  friends,  and 
when  the  king  sat  down  to  dinner,  Willis  returned 
to  him  accompanied  by  Prince  Rupert,  Prince 
Maurice,  Gferrard,  and  about  twenty  officers  of  the 
garrison.  Willis,  apparently  with  little  ceremony, 
told  him  that  what  his  majesty  had  said  to  him  in 
private  that  morning  was  now  the  public  talk  of 
the  town,  and  very  much  to  his  dishonour :  Prince 
Rupert  rejoined,  that  Sir  Richard  Willis  was  to  be 
removed  from  his  government,  for  no  fault  that  he 
had  committed,  but  for  being  his  friend;  and 
Gerrard  added,  that  this  was  a  plot  of  the  Lord 
Digby,  who  was  a  traitor,  and  he  would  prove  him 
to  be  so.  Charles  rose  in  some  disorder  from  the 
dinner-table,  and  would  have  gone  into  his  bed- 
chamber, calling  the  governor  to  follow  him,  but 
Willis  answered  aloud,  that  he  had  received  a  pub- 
lic injury,  and  therefore  expected  a  public  satis- 
faction. Then  Charles  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  and  commanded  them  all  to  depart  from  his 
presence,  and  to  come  no  more  into  it.  The  whole 
party  went  accordingly  and  sounded  to  horse,  in- 
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teoding  presently  to  be  gone.  Even  in  this  manner 
did  his  own  officersi  his  own  nephews,  beard  the 
fallen  king,  and  brawl  in  his  presence,  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  consider  as  second  only  to  the 
divine  presence.  Clarendon  seems  to  think  that, 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  town  being  so  very  loyal 
and  full  of  duty,  Charles  might  have  hanged  or 
shot  all  these  mutineers  together ;  but  the  assump- 
tion is  doubtful.  The  Card  Bellasis,  however, 
took  the  command  of  Newark  as  governor,  and 
placed  guards  '^  where  he  thought  it  reason  or 
needful,"  In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  carried 
to  the  king,  signed  by  his  two  nephews  and  about 
four-and-twenty  officers,  who  desired  that  Sir 
Richard  Willis  might  receive  a  trial  by  a  court  of 
war ;  and  if  that  court  found  him  faulty,  then  he 
might  be  dismissed.  And  they  told  Charles,  that 
iftihis  were  not  granted,  they  desired  passes  for 
themselves  and  for  as  many  horse  as  desired  to  go 
with  them ;  and,  in  the  end,  they  hoped  that  his 
majesty  would  not  look  upon  this  action  of  theirs 
as  a  mutiny.  To  this  last  clause  the  king  replied 
first,  saying  that  he  would  not  now  christen  it ; 
but  that  it  certainly  looked  very  like  mutiny.  He 
told  them  that,  for  the  court-martial,  he  would  not 
make  that  a  judge  of  his  actions ;  but  for  the 
passes,  they  should  be  immediately  prepared  for 
as  many  as  desired  to  have  them.  A  night  was 
allowed  to  elapse,  but  the  king  relented  not,  nor  did 
Rupert,  who  ought,  indeed,  to  have  remembered 
that  his  uncle's  condition  *'  was  properer  to  have 
begot  compassion  in  an  enemy,  than  to  have  raised 
neglect  in  so  near  a  kinsman  and  dependent."* 
On  the  following  morning  the  passes  were  sent, 
and  Rupert,  with  Sir  Richard  Willis  and  about 
200  horse,  turned  their  backs  upon  Newark,  and 
rode  to  Belvoir  Castle,  whence  they  shortly  after 
sent  one  of  their  company  to  demand  from  the 
parliament  *'  leave  and  passports  to  go  beyond 
the  seas."  The  Commons  readily  sent  them  the 
passes,  but  the  princes  did  not  yet  quit  England, 
where  Rupert  had  shed  torrents  of  blood.  They 
were  subsequently  reconciled  to  their  uncle,  and 
shut  up  with  him  in  Oxford. 

These  broils,  according  to  Clarendon,  had  well- 
nigh  broken  the  design  the  king  had  for  his 
present  escape  from  Newark;  which  was  not 
possible  to  be  executed  for  some  time,  Poyntz 
and  Rossiter  drawing  every  day  nearer,  and 
believing  they  had  so  encompassed  him  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  get  out  of 
their  hands.  The  historian  adds,  that  "  nothing 
but  Providence  could  conduct  him  out  of  that 
labyrinth."  He  had  now  fixed  his  resolution  for 
Oxford,  and  sent  a  trusty  messenger  thither 
with  directions  that  the  horse  of  that  garrison 
should  be  ready,  upon  a  day  appointed,  between 
Banbury  and  Daventry.  Then,  upon  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  November,  early  in  the  morning,  he 
sent  a  gentleman  to  Belvoir  Castle,  to  learn  the 
true  state  ^of  the  rebels'  quarters,  and  to  advertise 
Sir  Gervas  Lucas,  the  governor  of  that  garrison, 

SirPUilipOVvrvick. 


of  his  majesty's  design  to  march  thither  that  night, 
with  orders  that  his  troop  and  guides  ahoald  be 
ready  at  such  an  hour;  but  with  an  express 
charge,  that  he  should  not  acquaint  the  princes, 
or  any  of  their  company,  with  U.  That  gentle- 
man being  returned  with  very  particular  infanna- 
tion,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  march  that  very 
night,  but  not  published  till  an  hour  after  the 
shutting  the  ports.  Then  order  was  given,  that 
all  should  be  ready  in  the  market-place  at  ten  of 
the  clock ;  and  by  that  time  the  hone  were  all 
there,  and  were  in  number  between  four  and  fire 
hundred  of  the  guards  and  of  other  loose  regi- 
ments; they  were  all  there  put  in  order;  auod 
every  man  was  placed  in  some  troop ;  which  done, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock,  they  be^m  to  march ; 
the  king  himself  in  the  head  of  his  own  troop 
marched  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  body."  Thus 
travelling  in  the  dead  of  night,  Charles  reached 
Belvoir  Castle  without  interruption  or  alarm ;  and 
there  Sir  Gervas  Lucas  was  ready  with  his  troop, 
and  with  good  guides,  who  all  attended  his  majesty 
till  the  break  of  day,  by  which  time  he  had  passed 
the  posts  and  quarters  he  most  feared.  But  he 
l^d  still  to  march  between  hostile  garrisons  and 
detachments ;  and,  therefore,  he  paused  not  to  rest, 
but  pressed  forward  ,'all  that  day.  As  he  passed 
near  Burleigh  upon  the  hill,  where  was  a  garrisoD 
of  the  parliament,  some  horse  sallied  out,  fell  upoR 
his  rear,  and  took  and  killed  some  men,  who  had 
loitered  or  whose  horses  were  tired.  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  says,  ^'  On  the  highway  the  captain-lieu- 
tenant,  with  the  king's  own  troop,  one  TaberviUe, 
a  good,  stout,  plain,  downright  soldierly  gentleman 
(under  whom  I  trooped  for  some  time),  was  forced 
with  a  party  of  his  men  to  engage  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  the  king ;  and  in  this  engage- 
ment the  captain  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  some 
others  of  his  common  troopers."  Towards  even- 
ing the  king  was  so  weary,  that  he  was  even  com- 
pelled to  rest  for  the  space  of  four  hours  in  a 
village  within  eight  miles  of  Northampton,  where 
the  parliamentarians  were  in  force.  At  ten  o'clock 
that  night  he  again  took  the  road,  and  by  noon 
the  following  day  he  got  to  Banbury,  where  the 
horse  from  Oxford  received  him  and  conducted 
him  safely  to  their  garrison  that  evening;  *' and 
so,"  says  Clarendon,  *'  he  finished  the  most  tedious 
and  grievous  march  that  ever  king  was  exercised 
in." 

Charles,  however,  soon  perceived  that  he  could 
no  longer  find  security  even  in  Oxford.  Cromwell 
was  reducing  in  rapid  succession  all  the  garrisoifi 
that  still  held  out,  and  the  king  knew  that  he  and 
Fairfax  were  concerting  the  best  means  of  block- 
ading or  besieging  Oxford.  Charles's  council,  as 
the  Lord  Digby  had  predicted,  almost  instantJy 
proposed  a  negotiation;  because,  among  other 
powerful  reasons,  his  majesty  had  no  army  at  all, 
nor  any  forces  but  what  were  shut  up  in  garnsons, 
no  means  or  money  to  satisfy  his  officers,  or  to 
supply  or  pay  his  garrisons,  except  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  country,   which  was  wasted  by  Uie 
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soldiers  of  both  sides ;  so  that  **  the  people  were 
ready  every  day  to  rise  against  his  garrisons,  as 
being  no  longer  able  to  undergo  the  heavy  pres- 
sures which  the  necessities  of  his  majesty's  sol- 
diers and  the  avarice  of  his  majesty's  governors 
daily  put  upon  them."     Ever  since  the  reading  of 
the  king's  letters  taken  at  Naseby,  the  parliament, 
or  a  majority  of  it,  seems  to  have  determined  never 
to  negotiate  on  the  footing  they  had  formerly  done 
at  Oidbrd  and  Uxbridge ;   and  as  it  had  been  ob- 
served that  his  commissioners  had  always  laboured 
to  sow  dissensions  and  carry  on  intrigues,  a  reso- 
lution had  been  adopted,  that  no  more  of  these 
emissaries  should  be  admitted.   Accordingly,  when 
Charles  applied  for  safe-conducts  for  two  noble- 
men, he  met  with  a  stem  refusal.     Still,  however, 
it  seemed  neither  decent  nor  safe  wholly  to  reject 
terms  of  pacification,  and  the  two  Houses  resolved 
to  submit  to  him  certain  propositions  in  the  form 
of  parliamentary  bills  for  him  to  give  his  assent  to. 
During  these  deliberations  the  breach  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  became  wider, 
and  Charles  fondly  hoped  to  find  a  way  through 
it  to  the  recovery  of  his  former  power.    The  Scots, 
too,  who  had  their  army  in  the  heart  of  England, 
and  who  occupied  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  garrisons,  disagreed  'greatly  with  the  master 
minds  that  had  now  taken  the  chief  direction  of 
afiairs ;    they  suggested    numerous  revises    and 
alterations  of  the  propositions  to  be  offered  to  the 
king,  and  they  seemed  quite  ready  to  throw  their 
swoids  into  the  scale  of  their  co-religionists,  the 
English  presbyterians.     All  this  caused  long  de- 
lays, but  the  problem  would  have  been  the  sooner 
solved  if  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  had  not  deemed  it 
expedient  to  finish  their  conquest  of  the  west  of 
England,  and  reduce  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  obedience  of  parliament,  before  commencing 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  which  promised  to  be  long  and 
difficult     Half  of  the  manceuvres  of  Charles  and 
his  partisans  probably  escaped  detection  or  record ; 
but  those  which  were  discovered  and  set  down 
-would  fill  a  large  and  not  very  amusing  volume. 
The  king,  it  appears,  was,  on  the  whole,  more 
Vr'illing  to  deal  with  the  Independents  than  with 
the  Presbyterians ;  but  the  queen,who,  from  France, 
constantly  suggested  plans,  and  generally  guided 
his  councils,  thought  that  more  was  to  be  gained 
from  the  Presbyterians ;  and  she  and  other  friends, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  conclude  a  good  bargain  with  the  Scots,  to 
give  up  episcopacy,  and  to  establish  that  exclusive 
and  intolerant  presbyterianism  which  seemed  so 
dear   not  only  to  all  his  subjects  north  of  the 
Tweed,  but  also  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English 
people.     But  he  would  never  yield  to  this  advice ; 
and  he  applied  again  to  parliament,  to  be  heard  by 
his  commissioner?,  or  to  have  himself  a  personal 
conference  with  them  at  Westminster.     This  letter 
was  presented  at  a  most  unfortunate  juncture,  for 
at  that  very  moment  the  committee  of  both  king- 
doms were  communicating  to  the  two  houses  all 
the  fiaTticiilars  of  a  secret  treaty  between  the  king 
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and  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  between  Gla- 
morgan and  the  Irish  papists;  and  in  the  loud 
storm  that  then  raged,  the  words  of  Charles  could 
scarcely  be  heard,  and  his  letter  was  thrown  aside 
without  an  answer.  It  was  found  that  the  king  had 
authorized  Glamorgan  to  treat  with  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  to  make  them  the  largest  promises, 
upon  condition  of  their  engaging  to  take  up  arms 
and  pass  over  in  force  to  the  English  coast  It 
appears,  from  Charles's  own  letters,  that  he  never 
intended  to  keep  these  liberal  promises — that  he 
meant  to  cheat  them,  or  make  them  cozen  "  them- 
selves ;"  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  promises 
were  made  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  that,  even 
without  being  read  with  the  exaggerating  optics  of 
the  reigning  religious  intolerance,  they  contained 
matter  to  put  in  jeopardy  all  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  and  to  incense  all  the  Protestants  in 
England — the  latter  exasperated  enough  by  the 
single  notion  of  bringing  an  army  of  wild  Irish  into 
their  country.  Yet  Charles,  "  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,''  denied  to  the  parliament  all  knowledge 
of  Glamorgan's  doings ;  and  his  partisans  declared, 
that  the  warrants  bearing  his  name,  which  had 
been  found  in  the  baggage  of  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Sligo, 
were  mere  forgeries.  The  king  moreover  told  Sie 
two  houses,  that  he  had  ordered  his  lord  lieutenant 
(the  Marquess  of  Ormond)  and  his  privy  council 
in  Dublin,  to  proceed  against  Glamorgan  accord- 
ing to  law.  But  Ormond  had  in  his  possession, 
unknown  to  the  parliament,  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
wherein  the  king  engaged  to  make  good  whatever 
Glamorgan  should  promise  the  papists  in  his 
name;  and  in  writing  to  Ormond,  Charles  was 
compelled  to  shift  his  ground,  and  equivocate  most 
miserably,  asserting,  that  he  did  not  remember  any 
such  warrant ;  that  it  was  indeed  possible  he  might 
have  furnished  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  with  some 
credential  to  the  Irish  Catholics ;  but  that  if  he 
did,  it  could  only  have  been  with  an  understand- 
ing that  Glamorgan  was  not  to  employ  it  without 
the  approval  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  This  language 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
And  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  king's  usual 
mode  of  managing  business.  Digby,  who  was  in 
Ireland  when  the  papers  were  taken,  and  who,  as 
Charles's  secretary,  knew  more  of  the  transaction 
than  any  man,  instimtly  saw  the  fatal  consequences 
that  would  follow  the  disclosure — "  fearing  lest,  if 
this  discovery  should  grow  too  general  among  the 
people,  all  the  former  rumours  should  find  credit; 
as  namely,  that  the  king  was  author  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  sought  to  confirm  popery;  from 
whence  a  general  revolt  of  all  the  Protestants  might 
be  feared."  "  And  although,"  continues  May, 
^*  Digby  thought  Glamorgan  to  be  an  unadvised 
man,  yet  he  could  not  suppose  him  to  be  so  foolish 
as  to  have  undertaken  such  a  thing  as  that  without 
any  warrant  at  all :  therefore  it  was  agreed  betwixt 
diem  (Digby  and  Ormond),  that  lest,  when  this 
discovery  should  be  grown  more  general,  it  might 
be  too  late  to  vindicate  the  king,  that  Digby  should 
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presently  accuse  Glamorgan  of  treason.  But 
Ormond  and  Digby  were  both  troubled  with  this 
fear  (because  at  that  time  three  thousand  Irish 
were  promised  to  go  over  to  the  relief  of  Chester), 
lest,  by  this  unseasonable  vindication  of  the  king, 
Chester  might  be  lost,  for  want  of  transportation 
of  those  forces.  But  when  they  understood  that, 
according  to  Glamorgan's  compact,  those  Irish 
were  not  to  fo  for  England,  before  the  king  had 
made  good  the  conditions  which  Glamorgan  pro- 
mised, and  confirmed  the  peace ;  and,  while  they 
were  consulting  about  this  perplexed  business,  it 
was  told  them,  that  the  Protestants  of  Dublin, 
upon  that  news,  were  in  a  great  mutiny,  and  the 
worst  was  feared  in  a  few  hours,  unless  the  danger 
were  speedily  prevented ;  Digby  was  enforced  to 
make  haste  and  accuse  Glamorgan  (who  was  not 
at  all  dismayed,  knowing  it  was  only  to  deceive 
the  people)  of  high  treason.  Glamorgan,  there- 
fore, with  great  confidence  and  alacrity,  went  to 
prison,  affirming,  that  he  did  not  fear  to  give 
account  at  London,  or  before  the  parliament,  of 
what  he  had  done  by  the  king's  warrant ;  but  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  what  a  change  in  the  Pro- 
testants of  Dublin  this  feigned  accusation  of  high 
treason  suddenly  made ;  and  that  they  who  before 
murmured  were  now  appeased."*  Digby  had  made 
this  adroit  move  before  any  public  notice  was  taken 
in  parliament  of  the  papers  found  about  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam ;  but  by  this  time  the  parliament 
had  received  too  many  lessons  to  be  easily  duped 
or  deceived  by  any  feint.  Glamorgan,  on  his  side, 
played  his  part  with  no  inconsiderable  skill.  To 
give  the  king  what  he  called  "  a  starting  hole,*' 
he  had  tacked  to  his  secret  treaty  a  little  article 
termed  a  defeasance — an  invention  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  his  master — ^whereby  it  was  expressed^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  text,  the  king  should 
not  be  bound  further  than  he  thought  proper,  after 
seeing  what  the  Catholics  could  and  would  do  for 
him  ;  and  that  Glamorgan  should  conceal  this  said 
defeasance  or  release  from  the  king  till  he  had  done 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the  Catholics 
carry  into  execution  all  their  part  of  the  treaty. 
Surely  these  were  Figaro  scenes,  where  everybody 
was  deceiving  everybody  else,  or  pretending  eo  to 
do — where  nothing  was  straight,  nothing  self-evi- 
dent, except  the  unvarying  resolution  of  Charles  to 
resort  to  every  means,  and  to  betray  or  juggle 
every  instrument  or  party.  The  lord  lieutenant 
Ormond  judged  this  defeasance  to  be,  or  to  appear 
to  be  (the  plain  language  of  England  becomes  a 
riddle  in  describing  these  things !)  a  sufficient 
vindication ;  and  as  he  was  fearful  lest  the  Irish, 
incensed  by  the  injury  and  insult  seemingly  offered 
to  Glamorgan,  should  suddenly  fiy  to  arms,  he 
released  that  nobleman  upon  bail,  after  a  very  short 
confinement.  And  what  did  then  the  Earl  uf  Gla^ 
morgan  ?  He  posted  off  at  once  to  Kilkenny,  there 
to  renew  his  negotiations  with  the  Catholics ;  and 
that,  too,  under  the  countenance  and  with  the 
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secret  assistance  of  Ormond  and  Digby.  But  cir- 
cumstances had  shaken  the  reliance  of  the  papists 
upon  the  king's  word  and  warrants ;  and  Rlnac- 
cini,  a  crafty  Italian,  archbishop  and  prince  of 
Fermo,  and  pope's  nuncio,  who  had  lately  landed 
in  Ireland,  made  them  the  more  suspicious  of 
treachery ;  and  urged  them  to  insist  upon  the  open 
recognition  of  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
worship.  A  part  of  the  assembly  at  Kilkenuv 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  smaller  concessions 
and  guarantees ;  and,  apparently  through  the  assist- 
ance of  this  party,  Glamorgan  collected  some  five 
thousand  men,  whom  he  led  to  Waterford,  in  order 
to  relieve  Chester,  where  Lord  Byron  was  reduced 
almost  to  extremities  by  the  parliamentarians.  By 
the  time  Glamorgan  got  to  Waterford  he  received 
news  of  the  proceedings  at  Westminster,  and  of 
the  king's  public  disavowal  of  his  authority,  war- 
rant, &c.  But  the  earl  knew  what  this  meant; 
the  Icing  had  already  instructed  him  "  to  make  do 
other  account  of  such  declarations,  than  to  pat 
himself  in  a  condition  to  help  his  master,  and  set 
him  free  ;'*  and  Glamorgan  pressed  forward  his 
preparations  for  shipping  the  troops.  A  much 
more  serious  check  was,  the  unwelcome  news  that 
Chester  had  fallen.  "  For  all  these  devices  nothing 
availed  the  king:  all  his  designs  were  frustrated; 
nor  could  he  ever  bring  into  England  au  anny 
either  of  Irish  rebels,  Lorrainers,  or  Danes  (Gnd 
providing  better  for  that  kingdom),  until  at  last 
all  his  forces,  everywhere,  were  vanquished,  and 
wholly  subdued  by  the  parliament.  For,  in  the 
month  of  February,  that  very  city  of  Chester,  for 
which  he  had  been  so  solicitous — a  city  so  often 
besieged,  and  now  long  defended  by  Byron— canic 
into  the  power  of  the  parliament ;  for  Byron,  the 
governor,  upon  honourable  terms,  delivered  it  up 
to  Brereton."*  Upon  this  intelligence  Glamorcan 
dispersed  his  army  ;  and  then  the  king,  despainng 
of  the  Irish,  thought  seriously  of  the  Scotsi,  whose 
dissensions  with  their  allies,  the  parliament,  were 
now  assuming  to  him  a  more  promising  aspect 
than  ever,  f 

Montreuil,  a  French  ambassador  or  special  en- 
voy, had  now  been  for  some  time  in  England 
negotiating  secretly  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners in  London.  He  had  brought  with  him 
the  guarantee  of  his  court  to  Charles,  that  if  the 
king  would  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  army  they  would  receive  him  as  their 
natural  sovereign,  without  violence  to  his  con- 
science or  his  honour,  protect  him  and  his  party 
to  their  utmost,  and  assist  him  with  their  arms  iu 
recovering  his  rights,  he  (the  king)  undertaking 
in  the  like  manner  to  protect  them,  to  respect  their 
consciences,  and  so  forth.     As  old  Richelieu  was 

•  May,  Brer.  Hiit.  Pari. 

t  Aner  the  fall  of  Chester.  M  CromweU  had  cleared  the  whole  of 
Cornwall,  where  the  Lord  Hopton  made  a  gallant  resistance,  tlKi* 
was  no  longer  a  landing  place  for  Glamorgan.  If  that  partisan  h''i 
landed  with  hia  10.000  men  (such  was  the  number  he  eo^a^  ^^ 
bring  orer  in  all)  there  mutt  have  been  a  ahott,  but  most  san,;uia'>^< 
campaign.  The  parliament  had  voted  that  no  quarter  should^' 
gi?en  to  any  Iriah  papists  found  Sghtiiif  In  Bnglaad;  U»t  tb«r 
should  be  exdaded  from  all  Cftpitnlatioot,  and  pat  to  death  wiuaent 
taken. 
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dead,  and  as  Henrietta  Maria  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  queen  regent  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
her  minister  Cardinal  Mazarin,  it  should  seem  that 
Montreuil  was  earnest  and  honest  in  his  en- 
deavours,*—  and  hard  was  the  work  he  had  to  go 
through  with  the  intolerant  Presbyterians  and  the 
obstinate  king.  The  Scottish  commissioners  pro- 
posed that  Charles  should  take  the  covenant ;  and 
they  insisted,  as  a  sine  qud  non,  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  Presbyterianism.  Finding  that  they 
would  not  yield  a  line's  breadth  in  these  demands, 
Alontreuil  posted  down  to  Oxford  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  king,  whose  situation  was  daily  be- 
coming more  desperate,  to  yield  the  point  of 
Episcopacy.  But  Charles's  conscience,  perhaps 
the  hopes  he  entertained  of  prevailing  by  means 
of  the  Independents,  who  at  moments  seemed 
almost  ready  to  turn  their  arms  alike  against 
the  Scots  and  their  own  Calvinistic  country- 
men, long  opposed  this  course;  and  the  widest 
concession  the  king  would  make  was,  that  when 
he  should  be  with  the  Scottish  army,  he  would 
submit  to  be  instructed  by  their  preachers  in  the 
doctrines  of  their  kirk.  In  other  matters  the 
king  was  pliant  enough;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  intended  to  dupe  the  Scots  into  a 
belief  that  his  conversion  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  consenting  to  listen  to  their 
preachers.  Montreuil  then  posted  away  to  Newark, 
in  front  of  which  the  main  body  of  the  Scots  then 
lay.  The  Frenchman  was  presently  disconcerted 
by  the  cold  and  firm  tone  of  the  Scottish  officers 
and  commissioners  with  the  army,  who  refused  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  in  London,  and  who  would  yield 
nothing,  promise  nothing,  except  that  if  the  king 
would  come  to  them,  attended  only  by  his  two 
nephews  and  his  confidential  servant  Ashbum- 
ham,  they  would  receive  him  with  all  honour  and 
protect  his  person.  Further  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  diplomatist  only  elicited  further  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  They  told  .Montreuil 
that  they  could  not  keep  Prince  Rupert,  or  Prince 
Maurice,  or  Ashbumham,  if  they  were  claimed 
by  the  English  parliament, — that  the  most  they 
could  do  for  them  would  be  to  give  them  timely 

*  And  yet,  it  •hould  be  obterred,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  wan 
cnn^Uotly  alioiit  the  kiaj;.  insinuates  that  the  French  diplomatists  all 
thruui{h  these  troubles,  and  that  Montreuil  himself,  plnyed  Charles 
f.iUc.  •*  Tliroughout  all  these  transactions,"  says  Sir  I'hilip.  ••  the 
Frenrh  wanted  ttot  their  ambassadors,  envoys,  private  spies,  and 
af^eutr)  among  ut.  How  well  afTected  they  were  to  the  privileges  of 
-  >  ir.iament,  those  lords  and  gentlemen  know  whom  the  king  would 
i.'ive  accused  and  brought  unto  a  h'lral  trial  for  corresponding  with 
the  French  ambassador;— how  careful  Friuce  dc  Uarcourt  was  at 
Oxford  to  persuade  the  king  to  agree  with  his  two  Houses  (his 
natter  being  so  careful  of  his  own  states),  and  to  insinuate  himself 
itiU>  their  favour  bv  putting  slights  upon  the  king  and  his  ministers 
thf-re,  and  yet  willing  to  receive  a  present  suitable  to  his  quality; 
tho4P  lliat  knew  least  of  the  kiuij'a  affairs  know  this ;— how  the  envoy, 
M.  Monlri'uil,  averred  it  in  his  master's  nnmo,  that  if  the  king 
would  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  he  should  be  there 
n^ie,  lx»lh  in  person,  hononr,  and  conscience,  {f  know  it,  as  having 
U-tn  designed  to  h«  one  that  should  attend  his  majesty  thither,)  u  cer- 
taiu;  and  thatthi^  assurance  fixed  him  nfion  this  resulution  more 
than  anything  cliie.  is  unqucst unable.  But  improeperity  in  alwavs 
in  conriiBioii,  and  it  was  safeiit  for  the  king  to  go  unattended."— J/e. 
iwtirs.  From  extracts  of  Mootrenil's  letters  given  in  Thurlo«'s  State 
Tapers  we  may  gather  that  that  special  envoy  had  had  serious  dis- 
pute* as  to  his  ''""'■  ' 
aniltassador. 
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notice  that  they  might  escape.*  Montreuil 
hastened  to  write  to  Oxford,  and  told  Charles  that 
the  step  would  be  too  desperate, — that  the  Scots 
promised  absolutely  nothing  beyond  the  safety  of 
his  person ;  but  it  appears  doubtful,  from  an  expres* 
sion  in  a  subsequent  dispatch,  whether  Charles 
ever  received  this  first  letter  of  Montreuil  from  the 
Scottish  camp.f  Charles,  who  always  considered 
the  Scots  and  Presbyterians  as  the  cause  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  now  thought  that  he  would  rather 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  part  of  the 
£nglish  army,  and  rely  upon  their  generous 
feelings  and  his  own  talents  for  intrigue  and  per- 
suasion. The  parliamentarians  were  fast  gathering 
round  Oxford,  and  Woodstock  was  not  only  be« 
sieged  but  reduced  to  extremities ;  ^*  and  at  this 
instant  the  governor  of  Woodstock,  Captain 
Fawcett,  sent  a  messenger  to  his  majesty  to  inform 
him  of  the  necessities  of  that  place,  and  to  know 
his  pleasure,  whether  he  should  expect  relief  or 
deliver  it  upon  the  best  articles  he  could  get,  or 
perish  in  it,  having  made  an  honourable  defence 
even  to  the  greatest  extremity."  "  This  op- 
portunity," continues  Ashbumham,  a  principal 
agent  in  these  much  disputed  transactions,  came 
seasonably  to  his  majesty,  who  immediately  sent 
to  Colonel  Rainsborough  (then  commander-in- 
chief  at  that  siege)  for  a  pass  for  the  Earls  of 
Southampton  and  landsay.  Sir  William  Fleetwood, 
and  myself,  to  treat  with  him  about  the  surrender 
of  W(X)dstock,  which  was  sent  accordingly.  But 
the  instructions  his  majesty  sent  us  were,  not  only 
to  deliver  the  garrison  upon  the  best  terms  we  could 
obtain,  but  also  to  labour  the  army's  acceptance  of 
his  majesty's  person  with  one  of  these  two  con* 
ditions, — either  to  wait  on  him  to  the  parliament 
and  prevail  with  them  to  receive  him  with  honour 
and  freedom,  or  that  they  would  preserve  him  so 
in  their  army  until  they  could  bring  the  parlia- 
ment to  that  temper.  After  we  hi^  ended  the 
treaty  for  the  garrison,  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
found  opportunity  to  let  himself  into  the  other  part 
of  our  business,  which  indeed  seemed  to  some  of  the 
principal  men  there  (at  least  so  far  as  we  could  dis- 
cover) a  thing  very  agreeable  to  their  judgments. 
But  because  they  would  not  adventure  on  so  great 
a  work  without  the  privity  of  their  superior  officers 
(who  were  that  night  to  quarter  not  far  from  that 
place)  they  desired  liberty  to  impart  the  proposi- 
tion to  them,  with  this  satisfaction  to  us  for  the 
present — that,  in  the  representing  thereof,  they 
would  promise  the  proffer  of  that  honour  should 
lose  no  advantage,  and,  in  case  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted, they  would  send  a  pass  to  us  the  next  day, 
to  return  and  finish  that  work ;  but,  if  the  pass 

*  In  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  April,  which  is  referred  to  at  greater 
length  further  on,  Montreuil  saya.— "  They  have  at  lensth  eooaentud 
that  the  two  princes  and  Ashburnhan  may  follow  the  king  with  aneh 
of  hit  other  servants  as  are  not  exceptctl  from  pardon,  and  that  these 
three  )iersons  should  remain  with  him  till  demanded  by  the  English 
parliament,  in  which  case  they  cannot  refuse  to  deliver  tbem  up,  bat 
they  «iU  give  them  oppurtunities  to  escape  oat  of  the  kingdom." 

f  In  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  April  Af ontreoU  says,—"  The  first 

Person  I  sent  to  yon  at  Oxford  came  back  two  davs  ago,  after  making 
is  eseapc  from  those  who  had  detained  him,  io  that  you  cannot  have 
heen  Informed  of  the  leoeptioD  they  gave  me  hare,**  ftr. 
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came  not,  we  ebould  take  it  for  granted  there 
would  be  no  entertainment  given  to  that  motion. 
At  our  coming  back  to  Oxford  we  gave  account  of 
our  proceedings  to  his  majesty,  who  had  in  our 
absence  received  letters  from  Montreuil  to  this 
efiect — that  he  found  the  commissioners  of  Scot- 
land (residing  in  the.  army)  not  fully  resolved  to 
concur  in  their  articles  of  agreement  which  the 
commissioners  at  London  had  submitted  for  his 
majesty's  satisfaction.  The  next  day  being  spent, 
and  no  pass  come  from  the  officers  at  Wood- 
stock, it  is  not  hard  to  think  into  what  sad  and 
miserable  condition  the  king  was  cast,  Oxford 
being  almost  close  begirt  on  all  sides ;  but  within 
some  few  hours  more  letters  came  from  the  French 
agent,  which  did  import  that  all  difficulties  were 
reconciled,  and  Mr.  David  Leslie,  then  lieutenant- 
general,  had  orders  to  meet  his  majesty  with  2000 
horse  at  Gainsborough."*  But,  here,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Montreuil's  own  letters,  Ashburnham 
stands  convicted  of  some  inaccuracy  and  a  suppres- 
sion of  part  of  the  truth.  In  his  letter  of  the 
16th  of  April,  the  French  envoy  tells  Secretary 
Nicholas  that  the  Scottish  commissioners  had 
taken  strict  methods  to  deprive  him  of  all  means 
of  warning  the  king  not  to  leave  Oxford ;  that  he 
had  some  thoughts  that  things  might  mend,  and 
that  all  his  majesty  desired,  and  that  he  (Montreuil) 
bad  promised  him,  might  have  been  done.'*  .  .  . 
'*  But,"  continues  the  ambassador,  "  after  much 
delay  they  have  at  length  informed  me,  from  the 
committee  which  has  been  sittbg  all  day,  that 
they  will  dispatch  a  strong  party  to  Burton-on- 
Trent  to  meet  his  majesty,  but  that  they  can  go 
no  farther,  though  they  will  send  forward  some 
straggling  horse  to  Bosworth,  which  is  half  way 
from  Burton  to  Harborough.  The  king  must  send 
word  on  what  day  he  will  expect  them,  and  they 
will  not  fail  to  be  there.  When  they  meet  his 
majesty  he  must  say  he  is  on  his  way  to  Scotland ; 
in  which  case  they  will  allow  him  to  go  to  their 
army,  instead  of  proceeding  farther.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  will  be  agreeable  to  his  majesty, 
but  they  say  it  cannot  be  otherwise  without  having 
a  quarrel  with  the  English  parliament,  and  making 
it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  the  king  in  their 
quarters.  As  to  the  other  conditions,  see  to  what 
they  are  reduced !  They  will  have  no  junction 
with  any  forces  that  have  served  under  the  king, 
and  (what  is  unreasonable)  they  will  not  even 
allow  the  cavalry  that  escorts  him  to  accompany 
him  to  their  army."  Charles  had  had  the  mad- 
ness to  require  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  that 
the  Marquess  of  Montrose  should  be  honourably 
employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission, — Montrose ! 
who  had  been  the  greatest  scourge  the  Covenanters 
had  ever  known,  and  whose  hands  were  yet  wet 
with  the  blood  of  the  friends  and  kindred  of  these 
very  commissioners.  "  They  cannot  allow, " 
resumes  Montreuil,  in  the  same  letter  of  the  16th 

•  A  Narrative,  bv  Joho  Athburnhum.  of  hii  attendance  on  Kinz 
Charles  f. ;  to  whieh  is  prefixed  a  Vindication  of  his  Character  nnd 
Conduct  from  the  MisrapresantaUous  of  Lord  Clarendon;  by  his 
Uneal  descendant  and  present  representative  (the  late  liord  Ash- 
botnbam).    2  volt.  Bto..    Lod.  1890. 


of  April,  *'  the  Marquess  of  Montrose  to  be  tent 
as  ambassador  to  France,  but  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  going  anywhere  else.  Andj  with 
regard  to  the  Presbyterian  gocernment^  ihey  desire 
his  majesty  to  agree  with  them  as  soon  as  he  can! 
Such  is  the  account  they  make  here  of  the  engi^ 
ment  of  the  king,  my  master,  and  of  the  promiaes 
I  had  from  their  party  in  London ;  and  this  is 
the  utmost  1  have  been  able  to  extract  from 
them  after  much  debating,  for  what  they  said  it 
first  was  much  less  favourable.  I  shall  say  no 
more,  except  that  his  majesty,  yourself,  and  Mr. 
Ashburnham  know  the  Scotch  better  than  I  do. 
I  state  things  plainly,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  and 
have  not  the  presumption  to  offer  any  advice  to 
his  majesty.  If  there  be  any  quarter  where 
better  conditions  can  be  obtainedy  I  think  this 
ought  not  to  be  thought  o/."  *  This  letter  was  no 
doubt  the  first  to  which  Ashburnham  alludes;  but 
a  short  note,  received  at  Oxford  a  few  hours  after  it, 
was  not  more  inviting.  In  it  Montreuil  informed 
Charles  that  he  had  made  another  attempt  to 
induce  the  Scots  to  advance  in  force  beyond  Burtoo 
to  meet  his  majesty,  and  had  utterly  failed  tliereio. 
"  I  have  pressed  them,"  says  he,  "  to  send  fresh 
horses  to  Bosworth.  I  have  myself  two  horses 
that  are  tolerably  good.  1  shall  send  them ;  ooe 
of  them  at  least,  which  is  quite  well,  and  the 
other  if  sufficiently  recovered." — [By  this  time 
the  original  idea  of  the  king's  cutting  his  way 
through  the  parliamentarians  with  part  of  bis 
cavalry  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  as  hope 
less ;  and  besides,  the  Scots,  who  had  told  Mon- 
treuil that  they  would  have  no  junction, — none 
of  his  cavalry, — were  determined  not  to  embar- 
rass themselves  with  any  of  the  royalist  troop«. 
The  escape  of  the  king  from  Oxford  was,  there- 
fore, to  depend,  as  Montreuil  thought,  upon  the 
speed  of  his  horses  and  upon  his  having  lelayt] 
— Nor  was  a  third  letter  more  encouraging.  In 
this  epistle,  dated  the  20di  of  April,  the  last  com- 
munication received  at  Oxford  from  the  ambas- 
sador, and  that  to  which  Ashburnham  must  refer 
in  the  last  paragraph  we  liave  quoted  from  him, 
Montreuil  informed  the  king,  through  Secretary 
Nicholas,  that  the  Scots  assured  him  that  tliey 
would  do  more  for  his  majesty  than  they  could 
venture  to  promise ;  but  he  cautioned  the  king  not 
to  expect  much  from  them,  or  more  than  he 
should  send  him  word.  He  did  not,  as  Ashburn- 
ham states,  say  a  word  about  Gainsborough,  but 
he  said  that  the  Scottish  troops  had  begun  to  defile 
towards  Burton ;  and  that,  as  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  them  that  the  king  should  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  parliament,  he  felt 
convinced  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to 
prevent  it    There  is  not  a  syllable  about  a  treaty, 

•  Montrenfl  addt,— ••  Bat  if  everything  U  desperate  eli«*b«« 
nnd  no  »ecurity  can  be  obtained  for  hi»  majesty  and  h"  ^T*"" 
from  tlie  English  parliament,  I  am  confident  still,  after  all  ♦f»*  "' 
huppenwl,  ihat  he  and  his  servonU.  and  he  in  particular,  riH  M  >» 
nerfSt  safety  here,  though  with  less  satisfactton  perhaps  than  w 
buuld  desire.    And  I  hIuiU  not  raU,  on  my  part,  to  press  them  to  w« 

Erformance  of  all  1  have  promijed  to  his  nuOesty«  as  I  shooM  iw 
ve  failed  to  do  before  tha  cliaoge  I  found  hero.*' 
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or  any  express  bargain  to  maintain  and  defend 
Charles.  Charles  had  not  agreed  *^  with  regard  to 
the  Presbyterian  government ;"  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  in  all  probability  were  aware  that 
he  had  been  and  was,  down  to  the  very  moment  of 
his  flight  from  Oxford,  tampering  with  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  promising  to  join  them  in  rooting 
presbytery  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scottish 
commissioners  would  have  sacrificed  an  otherwise 
popular  sovereign  upon  this  sole  point ;  but  Charles 
was  anything  but  popular  in  Scotland,  where,  in 
the  parlance  of  the  time,  the  blood  of  the  slaugh- 
tered saints  cried  aloud  for  vengeance  upon  him. 
The  English  parliament  and  army  might  be  in  a 
frame  of  mind  suited  to  magnanimity ;  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Naseby  they  had  been  marching 
from  success  to  success,  from  one  triumph  to 
another:  but  in  Scotland  it  was  far  otherwise; 
there,  that  interval  of  time  had  been  filled  almost 
entirely  by  the  victories  of  Montrose  and  the 
reverses  of  the  Covenanters.  The  civil  war,  too, 
as  conducted  in  England,  had  been  all  through 
chivalrous  and  merciful  as  compared  with  the 
unsparing  carnage  of  Montrose's  wild  Highlanders 
and  Irish.  Charles,  therefore,  had  little  to  hope 
from  the  humour  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  ; 
and  the  characteristic  wariness  of  those  men,  who 
had  known  his  majesty  before  now,  was  not  likely 
to  permit  their  pledging  themselves  in  a  direct 
treaty  merely  upon  his  equivocating  assurances. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  most  certainly  anxious 
to  have  him  in  their  power,  beinj?  on  the  very 
verge  of  an  open  rupture  with  the  English  parlia- 
ment, which  stood  indebted  to  them  in  large  sums 
of  money,  and  which  might  well  fill  them  with 
more  serious  apprehensions  than  those  arising 
simply  out  of  loss  of  cash:  for  Cromwell  and 
Fairfax,  and  that  victorious  army,  would  presently 
be  without  any  work  on  their  hands,  and  ready  to 
march,  not  merely  to  the  Trent,  but  to  the  Tyne 
and  the  Tweed  if  needful.  And  therefore  the 
Scots,  without  committing  themselves  by  any 
treaty  or  any  direct  promises,  may  (and  we  think  it 
probable  they  did)  have  led  Montreuil  and  others 
to  believe  that  they  were  much  better  disposed 
towards  the  unfortunate  king  than  in  reality  they 
vrere.  But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
ambassador  (as  ambassadors  have  done  before  and 
since)  may  have  misunderstood  men  who  commu- 
nicated with  him  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign 
language;  and  in  the  desperation  of  Charles's 
affairs,  and  in  his  earnestness  to  save  the  king 
from  worse,  he  may  have  been  led  to  judge  better 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Scots  than  their  words 
warranted  him  to  do, — although,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  best  he  said  to  the  king  was  far  from  encou- 
raging,— ^far,  indeed,  from  implying  any  bond  or 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  to  make  the  king's 
cause  their  own.  The  expressions  of  the  ambas- 
sador which  perhaps  bear  hardest  on  the  Scots  are 
those  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  April,  wherein 
he  mentions  the  pains  taken  by  the  commissioners 
to  prevent  his  warning  the  king  not  to  leave 


Oxford ;  and  from  this  it  might  fairly  be  inferred 
that "  their  party  in  Ijondon," — that  is  to  say,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  resident  in  the  English 
capital  with  the  parliament,  had,  as  the  ambas- 
sador intimates,  promised  him  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  other  Scottish  commissioners  at  the  head- 
quarters of  their  army  would  keep ;  and  that  the 
latter,  in  order  to  favour  his  quitting  Oxford  and 
throwing  himself  among  them,  were  anxious  to 
leave  the  king  in  ignorance  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  commissions;  which  mode  of 
proceeding  might  be  a  matter  of  concert  between 
them,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  possibly 
arise  out  of  a  real  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  or  safest  manner  of  dealing  with  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  in  every  way  embarrassing  subject  But 
then,  again,  it  must  be  observed  that  Montreuil, 
who  afterwards  got  three  letters  sent  to  Oxford, 
warned  Charles  of  this  real  or  seeming  duplicity, 
and  told  him  in  express  terms  of  the  suspicious- 
looking  precautions  adopted  by  the  commissioners 
with  the  army ;  and  that  Charles,  afler  this  know- 
ledgey  clung  to  the  Scots  with  a  last  and  desperate 
hope,  not  however,  as  we  believe,  till  sundry  other 
wild  hopes  had  entirely  failed  him. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  narrators  of  these 
transactions  labour  to  make  out  the  best  possible 
story  for  themselves,  and  not  only  the  worst  for 
their  enemies,  but  a  very  inferior  one  for  their 
friends  (thus,  Ashbumham  says  not  a  word  about 
the  mission  of  Hudson).  But  there  was  now  no 
time  to  lose ;  and,  if  Charles  would  escape  the 
horrors  of  a  siege  certain  to  end  in  death  or  capti- 
vity, he  must  be  gone  at  once.  His  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  after  being  driven  to  Pendennis 
Castle,  in  Cornwall,  had  fled  for  safety  to  Scilly, 
and  thence  to  Jersey,  being  attended  by  Claren- 
don, Culpeper,  and  other  members  of  the  council. 
Even  the  brave  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  now  that  he  was 
ruined,  created  Lord  Hopton,  had  been  obliged  to 
capitulate  and  disband  his  forces ;  and  Sir  Jacob 
Astley,  who  had  collected  some  two  thousand 
horse  to  cut  his  way  to  Oxford,  was  intercepted  at 
Stowe  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  made  prisoner 
with  many  of  his  officers  and  more  than  half  his 
men.  "  You  have  done  your  work,  my  masters," 
said  Astley,  *'  and  may  now  go  play,  unless  you 
choose  to  fall  out  among  yourselves."  It  had 
always  before  been  the  fashion,  and  it  continued  to 
be  the  fashion  long  after,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
republican  generals  of  France,  and  that  wonderful 
man  whose  fortunes  in  many  respects  resembled 
those  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  give  over  campaign- 
ing and  fighting  by  the  end  of  autumn,  and  retire 
in.to  winter  quarters.  Regular  soldiers,  foreign- 
trained  tacticians  like  Essex  and  Dalbier,  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  campaigning  in  winter 
than  the  farmer  would  think  of  sowing  seed  at 
midsummer.  But  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  who 
were  slaves  to  no  rules,  and  whose  souls  -were  set 
on  the  finishing  of  this  destructive  war,  disregarded 
the  storms,  and  darkness,  and  inclemencies  of  the 
seasoui  and  fought  on  all  the  year  through, — and 
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this,  too,  be  it  always  remembcTed,  with  a  new 
anny.  As  in  Bonaparte's  case,  the  routine  men 
said  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  manage  matters ; 
but  it  was  a  wonderfully  successful  way,  notwith- 
standing. "  The  things,"  says  May,  "  which  that 
new  army  did  that  year,  taking  no  rest  all  that 
sharp  and  bitter  winter,  were  much  to  be  wondered 
at;  how  many  strong  towns  and  forts  they  took, 
how  many  field  victories  they  obtained,  the  stories 
of  every  several  month  will  declare."*  Wherever 
Cromwell  showed  himself  resistance  soon  ceased ; 
and  he  was  now  approaching  with  Fairfax  and  the 
array  of  the  West  upon  Oxford,  which  was  already 
surrounded  by  2000  foot  and  300  horse.  Wood- 
stock was  surrendered  to  Rainsborough.  Which- 
ever way  Charles  looked,  from  tower  or  bastion, 
he  saw  the  flag  of  the  parliament  of  England 
floating  on  the  breeze ;  and,  now,  wherever  he 
turned  himself  within  the  loyal  city  of  Oxford,  he 
saw  dejection  or  discontent.  His  very  attendants 
treated  him  with  sullen  disrespect ;  and  the. 
chances  are,  that  if  he  had  stayed  there  they  would, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  have  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  parliament.  Still,  however, 
the  unfortunate  monarch  feared  and  doubted  the 
Scots ;  and  these  very  doubts  may  be  taken  as  proofs 
that  Montreuil's  negotiation  was  never  so  clear  and 
settled  a  thing  as  some  haverepresented  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  entire  failure  of  his  overtures  to 
the  Independents,  he  addressed  himself  to  Ireton, 
who  was  then  before  Oxford ;  "  being  informed," 
says  Ashburnham,  "  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
power  and  credit  with  the  soldiery,  and  very 
earnestly  afiiected  to  peace,  he  thought  it  fit  to 
make  some  trial  of  him^  whether  he  would  under- 
take to  accept  and  protect  his  majesty's  person 
upon  the  former  conditions ;  and  to  that  purpose 
sent  Sir  Edward  Ford  (his  brother-in-law)  to 
sound  his  inclinations,  with  this  assurance,— that, 
if  he  consented,  I  should  follow  the  next  day  with 
power  to  conclude  with  him  in  those  or  any  new 
matters  he  should  propose  in  order  to  his  majesty's 
reception.  But,  by  hb  not  suffering  any  man  to 
return  to  Oxford,  his  majesty  found  plainly  that 
he  did  not  relish  the  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
and  so  quit  the  thought  likewise  of  any  more  ad- 
vantage by  him  than  by  the  other  he  had  tried 
before.  By  mentioning  these  particulars  I  suppose 
it  easy  for  the  world  to  judge  how  unwilling  his 
majesty  was  to  have  deserted  his  hopes  of  recep- 
tion by  the  English,  having  left  nothing  unassayed 
wherein  there  was  any  possibility  of  effecting  his 
desires  in  that  point,  would  any  reason,  any  reli- 
gion, any  affection  to  the  public  have  brought  them 
to  their  just  consideration  of  their  duty  to  him,  or, 
in  the  next  relation,  the  advance  of  their  own 
private  interest.  And  now,  his  majesty,  conceiv- 
ing himself  to  be  discharged  from  all  obligation 
which  by  any  way  could  be  fastened  upon  him  by 
his  parliament,  or  by  any  authority  derived  from 
them,  settled  his  thoughts  upon  his  journey  to  the 
Scots  army,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  did  acquaint 
•  Braviary. 


some  of  his  privy  council  (as  he  was  pleased  to 
tell  me)  with  his  intentions  to  leave  Oxford,  if  they 
should  approve  of  that  course  to  be  best  for  his 
affairs  and  their  preservation,  but  did  not  impait 
the  truth  of  his  design  with  the  Scots,  ooDceiving 
that  most  of  them  would  have  opposed  with  some 
unseasonable  heat  his  conjunction  with  them; 
and  therefore  chose  rather  to  put  the  design  of 
London  upon  it,  whither  he  knew  (by  the  measure 
he  had  formerly  taken  of  their  inclinations)  they 
would  be  glad  (but  not  advise)  he  should  adven- 
ture ;  which  in  debate  fell  out  accordingly,  they 
supposing  (as,  indeed,  all  wise  men  would  hare 
done)  that  if  his  majesty  could  have  got  safe  to 
London,  and  have  personally  made  great  offers  of 
accommodation,  trusting  himself  with  confidence 
in  the  hands  of  his  two  Houses,  they  would  (in 
relation  to  their  own  honour  and  interest)  have 
accepted  him  with  much  more  moderation  than  he 
could  have  hoped  for  by  any  discourse,  under  the 
notions  and  at  the  distance  they  then  consideied 
him."  Thus,  according  to  Ashbuniham,Charle8  told 
his  council  at  Oxford  that  he  was  going  to  smuggle 
himself  into  London,  while  he  had  fully  made  up 
bis  mind  to  go  to  the  Scots.*  From  other  acoouofi. 
however,  and  from  the  curious,  wavering  way  ifl 
which  the  king  proceeded,  it  should  appear  that 
he  was  not  decided  whither  he  should  go,  even 
when  he  had  taken  to  the  road. 
'  On  the  27th  of  April  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
reached  Newbury,  within  a  day's  march  of  Ox- 
ford :  about  midnight  Charles  got  ready  for  his 
ffight,  submitting  his  beard  to  Ashbumham*t 
scissors,t  and  disguising  himself  as  that  groom 
of  the  chamber's  groom.  Hudaon,  the  chaplaiSf 
who  had  gone  and  come  between  the  head-qua^ 
ters  of  the  Scots  and  Oxford,  and  who  was,  more- 
over, well  acquainted  with  the  by-roads  of  the 
country,  acted  as  guide  ;|  and  between  two  ind 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  party  rode  out  of 
Oxford  by  Magdalen  Bridge,  the  king  following 
Ashburnham  as  servants  follow  their  masters,  with 
a  cloak  strapped  round  his  waist.  At  the  saroe 
moment,  parties  like  the  royal  one,  of  three  indi- 
viduals each,  went  out  of  Oxford  by  the  other 
gates,  in  order  to  distract  attention  and  emhamss 
pursuit,  Charles  and  his  two  companions  got 
through  the  lines  of  the  parliamentarians,  and 
reached  Henley-upon-Thames  without  discown. 
From  Henley,  instead  of  turning  directly  north 
towards  the  Scots,  tliey  proceeded  to  Slough: 
from  Slough  again  they  went  to  Uxbridge,  and 
from  Uxbridge  to  Hillingdon,  a  mile  and  a  hall 
nearer  Ix)ndon.  "Here,"  according  to  Hudson, 
**  the  king  was  much  perplexed  what  course  to 

•  So  completely  faftd  Churles  deceived  his  friend*  at  Oxford  «♦'' 
hi«  journey,  that,  the  day  after  his  departure,  his  kiasman,  the  Dn»* 
of  Uichmond,  with  lour  other  noblemen,  came  hito  Fatrfia's  qoarvr* 
witli  the  hope  Uiat  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  their  «ve- 
reign. 

t  During  his  night,  at  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  "  his  m«je«l).  ?>;"• 
to  h9  trimmed,  the  barber  foimd  much  fault  with  the  aDftvnnfS'  ^    i 
his  hair  (which  had  been  cut  to  prevent  his  being  known>  ami  u>><i 
him.  the  barber  that.last  trimmed  him  was  much  to  blAme  for  it-  - 
Rushworth.  . . 

I  Ashburohtm  does  not  so  much  as  mention  HudioD  s  bciBSoru>' 
pMty. 
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resolve  upon — London  or  northward."  But  the 
attitude  of  the  parliament  struck  terror  into  his 
heart,  and  Charles  was  always  deficient  in  that 
spirit  which  leads  to  hold  and  romantic  resolutions ; 
the  people  of  London,  too,  had  ever  heen  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  his  opponents,  and  he  prohahly  had 
email  faith  in  the  reported  changes  of  puhlic  opi- 
nion there.  He  accordingly  rode  across  the  country 
to  Harrow,  from  whose  pleasant  hill  his  good 
steed  might  have  carried  him  into  the  heart  of 
London  within  an  hour.  But  he  turned  off  thence 
northwards  towards  St.  Albans.  As  the  travellers 
drew  near  that  antique  town,  the  rapid  clatter- 
ing of  horses*  hoofs  in  their  rear  put  them  in  fear 
of  pursuit ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  drunken 
man.  From  St.  Albans  they  made  another  cir- 
cuit, and,  by  cross-roads,  they  got  to  Downham,  in 
Norfolk.*  Here  Charles  lay  hid  for  four  days, 
awaiting  the  return  of  Hudson,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  the  lodging  of  Montreuil,  at  South- 
well, near  Newark,  with  a  little  note  from  the 
king  to  that  ambassador,  desiring  him  to  make  an 
absolute  conclusion  with  the  Scots,  and  to  tell 
them  (or  so  says  Hudson)  that,  if  they  would  offer 
**  such  honourable  conditions  for  him  as  should 
satisfy  him,  then  he  would  come  to  them  ;  if  not, 
he  was  resolved  to  dispose  otherwise  of  himself." 
Hudson  himself  continues : — "  I  came  to  South- 
well next  morning,  and  acquainted  the  French 
agent  with  these  particulars,  who,  on  Thursday 
night  (30th  of  April),  told  me  they  would  conde- 
scend to  all  the  demands  which  the  king  and 
^Montreuil  had  agreed  to  make  to  them  before 
Montreuil  came  from  Oxford  (of  which  Montreuil 
told  me  the  sum),  but  would  not  give  anything 
iinder  their  hands.  I  desired,  to  avoid  mistakes, 
that  the  particulars  might  be  set  down  in  writing, 
lest  I  should  afterwards  be  charged  with  making  a 
false  relation,  and  so  he  (Montreuil)  set  the  pro- 
positions down  in  writing: — 1.  That  they  should 
receive  the  king  on  his  personal  honour.  2.  That 
they  should  press  the  king  to  do  nothing  contrary 
to  bis  conscience.  3.  That  Mr.  Ashburnham  and 
I  should  be  protected.  4.  That,  if  the  parliament 
refused,  upon  a  message  from  the  king,  to  restore 
the  king  to  his  rights  and  prerogatives,  they  should 
declare  for  the  king,  and  take  all  the  king's  friends 
under  their  protection ;  and  if  the  parliament  did 
condescend  to  restore  the  king,  then  the  Scots 
should  be  a  means  that  not  above  four  of  them 
(the  king's  friends)  should  suffer  banishment,  and 
none  at  all  death.  This  done,  the  French  agent 
brought  me  word  that  the  Scots  seriously  protested 
the  performance  of  all  these,  and  sent  a  little  note 
to  the  king  to  accept  of  them,  and  such  security  as 
was  given  to  him  in  the  king's  behalf." 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  simply  the  statement 
of  Hudson,  a  most  enthusiastic  royalist,  who  had 
thrown  aside  Bible  and  cassock  for  sword  and 
breast-plate,  and  who  delivered  this  confession  to 

• '«  The  king."  nyt  Clarandon,  «*  wasted  bU  time  In  aereral  places, 
whereof  soaie  wen  aentlenen's  hooMt  (when  he  was  not  oouowa, 
though  untaken  notfee  oO.^'fliiC 


the  parliament  of  England  at  a  moment  when  that 
body  was  prepared  to  receive  any  evil  impressions 
against  the  Scots,  and  when  the  royalists  were 
still  hoping  to  profit  by  the  jealousies  and  dissen- 
sions existing  between  the  English  Commons  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners.  Charles  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  Hudson — who  must  have  been  a 
better  trooper  than  parson — his  "  plain -dealing 
chaplain ;"  hut  the  priest- soldier  was  too  decided 
a  partisan  to  be  over-honest  with  the  king's  ene- 
mies, or  to  indulge  in  plain  dealing  when  it  was 
hoped  that  so  much  might  be  gained  by  a  different 
line  of  conduct.  But,  even  waiving  this  objection, 
and  taking  Hudson's  word  for  all  these  particulars, 
what  does  his  story  amount  to  ?  Simply  to  this — 
that  Montreuil  told  him  such  and  such  things,  and 
that  the  Scots  told  him  nothing.  The  assurance 
was  not  given  under  the  hands  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners — even  according  to  Hudson,  they 
absolutely  refused  to  give  anything  of  the  kind — 
J)ut  it  was  given,  as  he  says,  by  Montrextily  who 
committed  the  particulars,  or  "  set  the  propositions 
down,  in  writing."  But  even  this  paper  of  Mon- 
treuil's,  so  important  if  true,  has  nowhere  been  pre- 
served, while  great  care  has  been  taken  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  negotiation  of  far  less  conse- 
quence, but  which  happen  to  be  corroborated  by 
other  state-papers.  A  doubt,  therefore,  may  be 
fairly  entertained  whether  Montreuil  ever  really 
wrote  any  such  paper ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  own  court  does  he  ever  pre- 
tend to  have  received  any  such  formal  agreement ; 
though  he  vents  himself  frequently  in  indignant 
complaints  and  bitter  insinuations  against  the 
Scots.  But,  again,  was  Charles  so  inexperienced 
and  single-minded  a  person  as  to  pin  his  faith  to  or 
rely  upon  such  a  document  as  this  which  Hudson 
says  he  received  from  the  French  envoy  ?  Does 
any  preceding  act  of  Charles's  life,  from  his  boy- 
hood down  to  this  his  mature  manhood,  authorise 
a  belief  in  any  such  easy  credulity  ?  Clarendon, 
nearly  always  a  prejudiced  authority,  has  been 
quoted  as  proving  that  a  formal  engagement  was 
made  by  Montreuil  with  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers ;  but,  if  such  an  engagement  had  ever  been 
made.  Clarendon  himself  shows  that  Charles 
placed  no  confidence  in  that  engagement ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  king  lurked  about  the  country 
"  purposely  to  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
Marquess  of  Montrose,  and  to  find  some  secure 
passage  that  he  might  get  to  him."  If  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  royalist  historian  is  to  be  taken  for 
part  of  a  fact,  assuredly  it  ought  to  be  good  for 
the  whole  of  that  fact  But  that  would  prove 
more  than  is  desired  by  certain  writers ;  it  would 
prove  that,  while  the  king  was  negotiating  with  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  he  was  endeavouring  to 
escape  to  their  sworn  and  most  terrible  foe,  Mon- 
trose, who,  a  very  few  weeks  before,  had  taxed 
them  **  with  wicked  atheism,  barbarous  tyranny, 
and  insolent  usurpation  and  rebellion,"  and  who 
was  still  in  arms  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
expecting  reinforcements  from  Ireland,  and  watch- 
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ing  his  opportunity  to  renew  his  sanguinary  war- 
fare. The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Charles  diverged 
from  the  northern  route  and  went  into  the  eastern 
counties  on  purpose  to  find  some  vessel  on  that 
coast  wherein  to  escape  to  Scotland,  and  that  he 
was  deterred  by  the  risk  and  danger  of  trusting 
himself  to  that  element  on  which  the  parliament 
of  England  rode  triumphantly  as  masters.  The 
coasts  were  watched  by  cruisers,  and  strange 
stories  were  told  of  the  fierceness  of  the  Engli^ 
seamen,  particularly  when  any  ships  from  Ireland 
carrying  papists  to  Scotland  fell  into  their  hands. 
A  frail  vessel,  one  or  two  great  shot,  or  a  storm, 
might  have  terminated  the  career  of  this  wretched 
prince,  without  the  closing  scenes  at  Whitehall. 
A  man  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  perils,  and 
had  through  many  a  year  faced  them  all,  and  re- 
velled in  them,  was  appalled  by  somewhat  similar 
dangers,  and  preferred  surrendering  himself  to  his 
oldest  or  greatest  enemies;  and,  just  as  Napo- 
leon went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  did  Charles 
go  to  the  Scottish  camp — ^because  he  could  go  no- 
where else — because  every  other  possible  way  of 
proceeding  seemed  infiuitely  more  dangerous. 

Hudson,  continuing  his  report,  says,  "  I  came 
to  the  king  on  Tuesday,  and  related  all,  and  he 
resolved  next  morning  to  go  to  them ;  and  so  upon 
Tuesday  morning  we  all  came  to  Southwell  to 
Montreuil's  lodgings,*  where  some  of  the  Scots 
commissioners  came  to  the  king,  and  desired  him 
to  march  to  Kelham  for  security,  whither  we 
went  after  dinner."  This  happened  on  the  5th  of 
May.  ^*  Many  lords,"  says  Ashburnham, ''  came 
instantly  to  wait  on  his  majesty,  with  professions  of 
joy  to  find  that  he  had  so  far  honoured  their  army 
as  to  think  it  worthy  his  presence  after  so  long  an 
opposition.  Some  of  them  desiring  to  know  wherein 
they  might  best  express  their  gratitude  for  the  great 
confidence  he  had  in  them,  his  majesty  replied 
that  he  should  be  well  satisfied,  for  the  hazards  he 
had  run  to  get  to  them,  if  they  would  cheerfully 
apply  themselves  to  perform  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  came  unto  them.  The  I^rd  Ix)thian 
(as  his  majesty  tvas  pleased  to  inform  me)  seemed 
to  be  surprised  with  the  word  conditions,  and 
afiSrmed  that  he  had  never  been  privy  to  anything 
of  that  nature,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any  of  the 

*  "  Aftpr  niue  dnyi*  traTel  upon  the  way,  and  in  that  time  having 
puted  through  fourteen  guards  and  gairiiont  of  the  irnemief,  we 
arrived  safe  at  the  Scoti  army  before  Newark ;  where,  being  come. 
h(fl  majesty  thought  the  most  proper  place  for  his  reception  by  the 
general  and  Scots  commissioners  would  be  the  house  of  the  French 
agent,  that  all  circumstances  belonging  to  the  treaty  between  his  ma- 
jesty, the  crown  of  France,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  might  be 
adjusted/* — Athhumham't  Narrative.  Clarendon  says,  "  It  was  very 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  king  went  to  the  general's  lodging, 
and  discovered  himself  to  him  ;  who  either  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  ex* 
ceedingiy  surprised  and  confounded  at  his  majesty's  presence;  and 
knew  not  what  to  say ;  but  presently  irave  notice  of  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  no  less  perplexed."— £ftse.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  says. 
'*  The  Scots  seemed  surprised  at  his  codling  among  them,  and  used 
him  very  coarsely,  but  yet  with  some  show  of  civility  ;  and,  thouuh 
Mootrouil  avert  as  before,  yet  the  king  complalneil  they  had  kept 
none  of  those  terms  he  was  promised.  For,  though  he  was  seemingly 
free,  yet  his  person  was  under  a  guard ;  and  for  his  honour  ttiis  gtuird 
wu  not  given  him;  because  they  permitted  not  the  magistratea  to 
do  their  duty  to  him  in  those  places  he  passed  through  ;  nor  did 
ih«y  as  mneh  as  admit  his  own*  necessarv  servants  aboot  him : 
and  for  his  conscience,  they  that  pretended  to  fliht  for  their  own 
dented  liberty  to  hia  t  he  bdng  not  to  be  hearkened  unto  in  any  pro* 
petition  ior  peace  upon  l«w  terms  than  the  eovenant**— Afemoirf. 


commissioners  residing  in  the  army  had  any  more 
knowledge  of  that  treaty  than  himself.    Wherenpon 
his  majesty  desired  the  French  agent  to  sum  up 
his  instructions  from  the  crown  of  France,  and  to 
make  a  narrative  of  his  negociations  thereupon  with 
the  Scots  commissioners  residing  in  London ;  which 
when  he  had  done,  some  of  the  lords  did  assme 
his  majesty  that  they  were  altogether  ignorant  of 
those  particulars,  and  that  therefore  the  treaty 
being  with  their  commissioners  in  London,  and 
they  being  a  distinct  body  of  themselves  could  not 
be  responsible,  or  any  way  concerned   therein. 
His  majesty  then  demanded  how  he  came  to  be 
invited  thither,  and  what  reason  they  had  to  send 
him  word  that  all  differences  were  reconciled,  and 
that  David  Leslie  was  to  have  met  him  with  a 
party  of  horse.     They  answered  that  it  was  very 
true,  for  they  approved  well  of  his  majesty's  con- 
fidence in  them,  believing  that  the  end   of  his 
honouring   their  army  with  his  residence   was 
only  to  have  made  that  the  place  where  he  in- 
tended to  settle  a  peace  with  his  two  kingdoms ;  io 
short,  such  was  the  indisposition  of  the  Earl  of 
Lothian  towards  his  majesty  as  he  (being  president 
of  that  council  and  of  good  credit  amongst  them) 
would  never  suffer  any  discourse  to  be  made  to  his 
majesty,  other  than  the  taking  of  the  covenant,  and 
subscribing  all  the  nineteen  propositions  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  both  kingdoms ;  things  that,  as  they 
were  most  distant  from  his  majesty's  leaolutioo, 
being  most  averse  to  his  conscience  and  honour,  so 
they  were  most  unexpected  from  persons  so  hi^ly 
favoured  by  the  great  adventures  he  had  undergone 
for  them.'*  *     On  this  point,  as  on  others  more  im- 
portant to  the  character  of  the    groom    of  the 
chambers,  there  are  several  discrepancies  between 
the  account  given  by  Ashburnham  and  the  nar- 
rative of  Clarendon.     The  latter  goes  on  to  say, 
"  The  great  care  in  the  (Scottish)  army  was,  that 
there  might  be  only  respect  and  good  manners 
showed  towards  the  king,   without  anything  of 
affection  or  dependence;  and  therefore  the  general 
never  asked  the  word  of  him,  or  any  orders,  nor 
willingly  suffered  the  officers  of  the  army  to  resort 
to,  or  to  have  any  discourse  with,  his  majesty." 
And  once,  it  appears,  when  the  king  ventured  to 
give  the  word  to  the  guard,  old  Leslie,  or  Leven, 
interrupted  him,  saying,  "  I  am  the  older  soldier. 
Sir ;  your  majesty  had  better  leave  that  office  to 
me."      Clarendon   says  that  Montreuil  was   ill 
looked  upon  by  the  Scots  "  as  the  man  who  had 
brought  this  inconvenience  upon  them  without 
their   consent;"  but  that   the  envoy  "was    not 
frighted  from  owning  and    declaring  what  had 
pagsed  between  them,  what  they  had  promised, 
and  what  they  were  engaged  to  do.*'     But,  if  so, 
surely  Montreuil  would  have  stated  all  this  to  his 
court,  which  he  never  did.f 

*  Narrative.  There  is,  however,  most  abundant  proof  to  show 
what  we  have  already  stated— that  the  Scottish  oommiasionera  had  «fl 
along  insisted  on  the  king's  cunfnrmity  to  nresbyteriaaism,  and  his 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  England. 

t  Rushworth.— Clarendon  Papers.— Thnrloe  Papers.— Baillie.— 
Malcolm  Laing.  Hhx.  S«}tland.--Quarterly  Rev.— Edinbargfa  Rev.— 
Lister,  Life  of  Clarendon. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  king's  motions  were  kept 
80  secret  that  none  could  guess  whither  he  was 
gone ;  but  it  was  generally  reported  that  he  was 
gone  for  London,  and  Fairfax,  who  had  now  drawn 
up  his  army  before  Oxford,  sent  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  two  Houses,  who,  on  Monday,  May 
the  4th,  only  the  day  before  Charles  reached  the 
Scottish  camp,  caused  an  order  to  be  published  by 
beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  trumpet  throughout 
Liondon  and  Westminster,  'to  this  effect: — *•  That 
it  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  parliament  assembled,  that  what  person 
soever  shall  harbour  and  conceal,  or  know  of  the 
harbouring  or  concealing  of,  the  king's  person, 
and  shall  not  reveal  it  immediately  to  the  Speakers 
of  both  Houses,  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
traitor  to  the  commonwealth,  forfeit  his  whole 
estate,  and  die  without  mercy."  And  on  the  same 
day  the  Houses  passed  an  ordinance,  that  all 
papists  whatsoever,  all  officers  and  soldiers  of 
fortune,  and  other  persons  that  had  borne  arms 
against  the  parliament,  should,  by  the  12th  day  of 
May,  depart  and  remove  themselves  twenty  miles 
at  die  least  from  the  capital  and  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, giving  previous  notice  in  writing  to 
the  committee  of  parliament  sitting  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  of  the  places  to  which  they  intended  to 
resort.  Two  days  after  this — ^that  is,  on  the  6th 
of  May— ^e  two  Houses  received  intelligence  of 
the  king's  being  in  the  Scots'  army  by  means  of 
letters  from  Colonel  Poyntz,  and  from  their  com- 
missioners before  Newark.*  The  Commons  here- 
upon voted :  **  1.  That  the  'commissioners  and 
general  of  the  Scots  army  be  desired  that  his 
majesty's  person  be  disposed  of  as  both  Houses 
shall  desire  and  direct.  2.  That  his  majesty  be 
thence  disposed  of  and  sent  to  Warwick  Castle. 
3.  That  Mr.  Ashbumham  and  the  rest  of  those 
that  came  with  the  king  into  the  Scots'  quarters 
should  be  sent  for  as  delinquents  by  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  attending  the  said  House,  or  his  deputy ; 
and  that  the  commissioners  for  the  parliament  oif 
^England  residing  before  Newark  should  acquaint 
the  Scots'  general  with  diese  votes,  and  also  make 
a  narrative  of  the  manner-  of  the  king's  coming 
into  the  Scots'  army,  and  present  it  to  the  House." 
While  the  Houses  were  thus  voting,  old  Leslie 
and  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  employed  in 
writing  the  following  letter.  "  The  earnest  desire 
which  we  have  to  keep  a  right  understanding 
between  the  two  kingdoms  moves  us  to  acquaint 
you  with  that  strange  providence  wherewith  we 
are  now  surprised,  together  with  our  carriage  and 
desires  thereupon.  'Hie  king  came  into  our  army 
yesterday  in  so  private  a  way  that,  after  we  had 
made  search  for  him,  upon  the  surmises  of  some 
pervonfl  who  pretended  to  know  his  face,  yet  we 
could  not  find  him  out  in  sundry  houses.  And 
we  believe  your  lordships  will  think  it  was  matter 
of  much  astonishment  to  us,  seeing  we  did  not 

•  Ruahvorth.— CtareodoD  lajri,  "  An  expreit  was  mtenUy  wot 
to  the  parlUment  at  Wmtminiter  to  inrorm  them  of  tlie  uorapMled 
new*,  aa  a  tliiDg  the  ScoU  had  not  the  leait  imagiuitfoii  ot"-- IfiM.^ 
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expect  he  would  have  come  in  any  place  under 
our  power.  We  conceived  it  not  fit  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  that  persuaded  him  to  come  hither, 
but  to  endeavour  that  his  being  here  i  might  be 
improved  to  the  best  advantage,  for  promoting  the 
work  of  uniformity,  for  setding  of  religion  and 
righteousness,  and  attaining  of  peace  according  to 
the  league  and  covenant  and  treaty,  by  the  advice 
of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  or  their  com- 
missioners authorised  for  that  effect.  Trusting  to 
our  integrity,  we  do  persuade  ourselves  that  none 
will  so  hx  misconstrue  us  as  that  we  intended  to 
make  use  of  this  seeming  advantage  for  promoting 
any  other  ends  than  arc  expressed  in  the  covenant, 
and  have  been  hitherto  pursued  by  us  with  no  less 
conscience  than  care.  And  yet,  for  further  satis- 
faction, we  do  ingenuously  declare  that  there  hath 
been  no  treaty  nor  capitulation  betwixt  his  majesty 
and  us,  nor  any  in  our  names,  and  that  we  leave 
the  ways  and  means  of  peace  unto  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.  And 
so  far  as  concerns  us,  as  we  have  a  witness  in 
heaven,  we  are  confident  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
world  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  our  desires 
than,  in  all  our  resolutions  and  proceedings,  to 
adhere  to  the  covenant  and  treaty.  Our  gravest 
thoughts  shall  be  taken  up  in  studying,  and  our 
utmost  abilities  employed  in  acting,  those  things 
that  may  best  advance  the  public  good  and  com- 
mon happiness  of  both  kingdoms;  wherein,  by 
the  help  of  the  Most  High,  we  shall  labour  to  use 
so  much  tenderness  and  care,  that  we  hope  it  shall 
soon  appear  that  our  actions  have  been  the  issue 
and  result  of  honest  and  single  intentions.  And 
further,  we  cannot  (in  a  matter  of  so  deep  conse- 
quence and  common  interest)  but  seek  your  lord- 
ships' advice;  for  which  effect  we  have  also 
written  to  the  Committee  of  Estates  of  Scotland, 
with  intentions  to  move  by  your  joint  counsels  and 
resolutions ;  that  we,  at  last,  after  a  seed-time  of 
many  afflictions,  may  reap  the  sweet  fruits  of 
truth  and  peace.  And  in  this  confidence  we  re- 
main, &c."  * 

<  On  the  same  day  on  which  this  letter  was 
written,  Charles  ordered  the  Lord  Bellasis,  the 
new  governor  of  Newark,  to  surrender  that  im- 
portant place ;  and,  also  on  the  same  day,  New- 
ark, with  the  castle,  forts,  and  sconces  there- 
unto belonging,  was  surrendered  to  the  committee 
of  both  kingdoms,  for  the  use  of  the  parliament  of 
England.  Charles  -had  offered  to  surrender  the 
place  to  the  Scots,  which  would  have  made  a  fresh 
garboil,  but  Leven  told  him,  that,  to  remove  all 
jealousies,  it  must  be  yielded  to  the  parliament  of 
England.  Clarendon  says,  that  Charles's  readi- 
ness on  this  occasion  proceeded  from  his  fear  that 
Fairfax  might  be  ordered  to  relinquish  all  other 
enterprises,  "  and  to  bring  himself  near  the  Scot- 
tish army,  they  being  too  near  together  already ;" 
and  that,  "  therefore  he  forthwith  gave  order  to 

•  Raahworth.— Thia  letter  la  dated  **  Sooth  veil.  May  the  6lh, 
1646."  and  tiKoed  *'  Le^eu,  Dumfermling,  Loihtan.  Bekarria.  8.  D., 
Hame,  Sir  Th.  Carre,  R.  of  Freeland,  W.  OlendoiryD,  John  John- 
Bton." 
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the  lord  BeHasis  to  eurrender  Newark ;  that  the 
Scots  might  inarch  northward,  which  they  resolved 
to  do ;  and  he  giving  up  that  place,  which  he  could 
have  defended  for  some  months  longer  from  that 
enemy,  upon  honourahle  conditions,  that  army  with 
great  expedition  marched  towards  Newcastle; 
which  the  king  was  glad  of."  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  the  English  commons  at  one  moment  enter- 
tained the  notion  of  throwing  forward  GUver  Crom- 
well with  the  entire  mass  of  their  cavalry,  in  order 
to  fall  upon  the  Scots  hy  surprise,  and  to  take  the 
king  away  from  them  by  force ;  but  in  effect  they 
only  detached  Poyntz,  who,  with  a  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  followed  the  Scots,  and  watched 
them  on  their  march  northward  from  the  Trent 
Soon  after  their  rising  from  Newark,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  sent  to  the  parliament's  commis- 
sioners, to  desire  a  meeting  with  them  on  the  11th 
of  May,  in  order  to  give  &em  an  account  of  their 
*'  so  sudden  departure,"  and  their  reasons  for  not 
delivering  up  Ashbumham  and  Hudson.  But 
the  meeting  did  not  take  place ;  and  Ashbumham, 
about  nine  days  after  the  king's  departure  from 
Newark,*  when,  as  he  says,  there  were  disputes  in 
the  council  of  the  Scottish  army  about '  disposing 
of  him  according  to  the  desires  of  the  parliament, 
was  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  make  his  escape 
with  all  the  speed  he  could.  "  I  besought  him," 
continues  Ashbumham,  "  that  he  would  rather 
suffer  me  'to  be  wrested  from  him,  than  that  of 
myself  I  should  desert  his  service  upon  any  appre- 
hension whatsoever ;  but  his  pleasure  was  so  posi- 
tive, that  I  should  lose  no  Ume,  as  I  had  noUiing 
left  but  my  obedience  to  satisfy  him,  so  that,  his 
foreign  despatches  being  closed,  I  did  (with  humble 
acknowledgments  to  God  for  the  deliverance  he 
then  gave  me)  pass  into  Holland ;  my  servants, 
horses,  and  all  I  had,  being  seized  upon  within 
two  hours  after  my  flight;  where  being  arrived, 
and  having  obeyed  such  instructions  as  I  was 
entrusted  with,  1  hastened  into  France,  to  give  the 
queen  an  account  of  what  had  passed  in  that 
unhappy  expedition  to  the  Scots."t    It  has  been 

*  Aihbarnham  says,  about  nine  dayi  oiler  the  kiox**  arrival  at 
Nifircastle,  but  this  mutt  be  ineorreet,  at  Charlei  eertaiuW  did  not 
leave  NeH  ark  until  the  7th  or  8th  of  Mey.  nor  arrive  at  Newcastle 
until  the  13lh;  and  ARhburnliam  certainly  left  Newcastle  on  the 
16th,  on  whioh  day  the  kinf  himself  wrote  tu  8ir  Edward  Nichtdaa, 
— '^  Jack  Ashbumham  is  this  day  gone  for  France."  Nearly  all  the 
roynlist  writers  of  histories  and  memoirs  wrote  after  the  event  from 
memory,  and  many  of  tliem.  not  excepting  the  great  Clarendon,  must 
have  had  very  ban  memories  for  dates. 

t  Amon^  the  dispatches,  of  whicli  Aahbtn-nham  was  the  bearer, 
wai  the  following  letter  tu  the  queen:— 

«  DiAR  Hkabt,  Newcastle,  May  15th,  1646. 

**  The  necessity  of  my  aflfairs  hath  made  me  send  Jack  Ashbum- 
ham unto  thee;  who  at  this  present  is  the  most  (and  with  the  greatest 
Injustice)  ftersecuted  of  all  my  seivants,  and  merely  for  his  fidelity  to 
mc ;  which  is  so  well  known  to  thee,  that  I  need  neithtfr  recommend  him 
to  thy  care,  nor  take  the  pains  of  setting  down  the  present  state  of 
my  alTiIrs,  and  how  they  have  changed  sinoe  1  came  fh>m  Oxforrl,  and 
why  it  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  to  thee:  referring  all  to  his  faithful 
relation  j  as  likewise  what  1  desire  thee  to  do  for  my  assistance ;  so 
transferring  at  this  time  the  freedom  of  my  pen  to  liis  tongue,  I  rest 
eternally  thine,  „  ^  ^  *• 

"  I  owe  Jack  9.S00/.,  which  I  eamcitly  recommend  thon  woald*st 
assist  him  In  for  hie  repayment*' 

Jack  Ashbumham  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  warrant,  In  cfpher.  to 
raise  money  upon  snch  of  the  crown  Jewels  at  he  had  in  his  custody, 
or  by  a  mrchsirge  upon  those  already  pawned.  For  oUier  patttcuUn 
we  the  cttrioQs  Tolnmei  published  by  the  lato  Lord  Aabbnrnham. 


assumed  that  the  Scots  coonived  at  the  flight  d 
Ashburnham,  but  he  himself  only  tells  us  tkt  he 
did  escape,  without  saying  anything  of  this  consi* 
Tance.  It  should  appear  indeed,  that  the  Scod, 
in  their  great  respect  to  the  royal  quahty,  did  not 
guard  even  the  king  very  closely ;  for  we  hin 
Charles's  own  word,  that  he  too  might  have  got 
off  if  he  had  thought  proper.  Yet  Hudson,  when 
endeavouring  to  escape,  was  intercepted,  and  for 
the  present  secured  in  Newcastle ;  and,  according 
to  their  own  account,  upon  the  very  first  nodce 
they  had  of  Ashbumham's  flight,  they  tried  id 
apprehend  him  also.  Newcastle  was  now  the  seat 
of  the  war,  for  "  wars  are  not  only  carried  on  by 
swords  and  guns,  but  tongues  and  pens  are  co- 
instrumental  ;  which,  as  they  had  been  too  much 
employed  formerly,  were  not  idle  now."*  The 
king  sounded  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Scottish 
army,  and  offered  David  Leslie,  the  general  of  the 
horse,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orkney,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  espouse  his  cause  and  unite  with  Mootroie; 
but  this  project,  considering  the  temper  of  that 
covenanting  soldiery,  must  always  have  been  i 
hopeless  one,  and  it  came  to  nothing,  though 
Charles  appears  to  have  flattered  himself  that,  by 
uniting  the  Scottish  army  in  England  sod  the 
Marquess's  Highlanders  and  Irish,  and  hy  profiting 
by  the  dissensions  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  he  might  still  subdue  hia  parlia- 
ment. The  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh, 
the  champions  of  the  covenant,  dispatched  Lanark, 
Loudon,  and  Argyle,  to  Newcastle,  to  look  after 
both  the  king  and  the  army;  and  these  noblemeo, 
after  telling  Charles  in  the  plainest  manner  that 
he  must  take  the  covenant,  or  expect  no  important 
service  from  them, — that  he  must  not  imagine  that 
they  would  temporise  with  this  great  measure,  or 
be  put  off  with  promises, — ^required  of  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war  in  Scotland  by  ceasing  ail  con- 
nexion or  correspondence  with  Montrose.  And  at 
their  instance  he  sent  a  positive  order  to  the  bero 
of  Kilsyth  to  disband  his  forces  and  retire  to 
France ;  which  order  was  obeyed  the  more  willingly 
as  Montrose's  name  bad  lost  its  charm,  and  as 
help  from  Ireland  was  not  to  be  expected. 

About  the  same  time,  the  king  sent  a  very  soft 
message  to  the  two  Houses,  stating,  that,  *'  being 
informed  that  their  armies  were  marching  so  fast 
up  to  Oxford  as  made  that  no  fit  place  fortreatiflji 
he  did  resolve  to  withdraw  himself  hither,  only 
to  secure  his  own  person,  and  with  no  intention  to 
continue  this  war  any  longer,  or  make  any  division 
between  his  two  kingdoms,  but  to  give  such  con- 
tentment to  both,  as  by  the  blessing  of  God  be 
might  see  a  happy  and  well-grounded  peace. 
"  And,"  continued  this  practised  dissembler,  who 
now  spoke  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
up  the  question  of  episcopacy,  "  since  the  settling 
of  religion  ought  to  be  the  chiefest  care,  his  majesty 
most  earnestly  and  heartily  recommends  to  his  two 

«  The  Perfect  FoUtidan,  or  a  Full  Tmr  of  Um  Life  w*  ^^^ 
(MiUtory  and  CivU)  of  OUtw  CromweU. 
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houses  of  parliament  all  the  ways  and  means  pos- 
sible for  speedy  finishing  this  pious  and  necessary 
irork  ;  and  particularly  that  they  take  the  advice 
of  the  divines  of  both  kingdoms  assembled  at 
Westminster"  As  for  the  militia  of  England, 
his  majesty  was  well  pleased  to  have  it  settled  as 
was  offered  in  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge— ***  all  the 
persons  being  to  be  named  for  that  trubt  by  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  for  the  space  of  seven  years ; 
and  ailer  the  expiration  of  that  term,  that  it  be 
regulated  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  his  majesty 
and  his  two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  like  to 
be  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland/'  Concerning 
the  wars  in  Ireland,  his  majesty  engaged  to  do 
whatever  was  possible  to  give  full  satisfaction. 
And  if  these  assurances  were  not  satisfactory, 
parliament  was  requested  to  send  all  such  of  the 
propositions  as  were  already  agreed  upon  by  both 
kingdoms  speedily  to  his  majesty,  he  '*  being 
resolved  to  comply  with  his  parliament  in  every- 
thing that  should  be  for  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  removing  of  all  unhappy  differ- 
ences, which  have  produced  so  many  sad  effects.'* 
His  majesty,  it  was  said  in  conclusion,  would 
neither  question  the  parliament's  thankful  accept- 
ance of  these  offers,  nor  doubt  that  his  two  king- 
doms would  be  careful  to  maintain  him  in  his 
honour,  and  in  his  just  and  lawful  rights.  But 
the  most  important  part  of  this  message  was  in 
a  postscript,  apparenuy  added  under  the  persuasion, 
or  it  may  be  dictation,  of  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners.  It  ran  in  these  words ; 
— **  His  majesty  being  desirous  to  shun  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  and  to  evidence  his  real  inten- 
tions to  peace,  is  willing  that  his  forces  in  and 
about  Oxford  be  disbanded,  and  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  dismantled,  they  receiving  honourable 
conditions ;  which  being  granted  to  the  town  and 
forces  there,  his  majesty  will  give  the  like  order  to 
the  rest  of  the  garrisons."*  About  three  weeks 
later,  on  the  10th  of  June,  he  sent  another  message 
to  the  two  houses,  expressing  at  greater  length  his 
earnest  desire  for  the  ending  of  this  unnatural  war, 
which  in  fact  was  ended  by  his  thorough  defeat, 
for  as  long  as  he  had  any  chance  of  carrying  it  on, 
he  was  far  indeed  from  entertaining  any  sucli 
horror  at  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  told  them,  that 
in  the  Scottish  army,  where  he  was,  he  was  **  in 
freedom  and  right  capacity  to  settle  a  true  and 
lasting  peace,"  and  he  again  earnestly  desired  that 
their  propositions  should  be  speedily  sent  to  him. 
He  then  "  further  propounded,"  that  he  might 

*  On  the  folio viag  day  CliRrlet  addreiaed  a  very  ftrienUly  I«tt«r  to 
his  "  tight  tratty  mad  welUbeloTed,'*  the  lord  mavor,  aldernipn,  and 
com  Bon  ooandl  of  the  eitv  of  Loodon,  tellinf  them,  that  noihing 
%iaa  mora  grMTOui  to  him  tnau  the  troable  and  diftractioni  of  hia 
p«opli*;  and  that  nothinc  on  eanh  was  mora  detirad  by  him  thao 
that  tliey  might  hencefortn  live  under  him  in  rellKlon  and  peaee  in 
All  godlineea  and  lionetty.  **  And  this  profeailon,"  continued  Charles, 
**  we  make  fi>r  no  other  end  bat  that  yon  may  know  immediately  from 
ouraeWes  our  integrity  and  ftall  resohitton  to  comply  with  our  parlia* 
naent  in  rrerything  for  settlinff  truth  and  peace,  and  our  desire  to 
h»ve  all  things  speedily  euoeloded  which  shall  be  fcood  rcMiuisite  ft>r 
that  end ;  that  our  ratura  to  that  onr  aaeleut  city  may  be  to  th«j  satte- 
faction  of  o«r  pailiament.  the  good  liking  of  you  and  all  ouf  good 
people,  and  to  onr  own  gnmter  Joy  and  eunftirt**  He  thus  hoped  to 
neraoado  the  Londoners  thtt  hii  whole 


petal 
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broB  wlwt  U  had  bMO. 


)  sool  and  nature  was  changed 


come  to  London  with  safety,  freedom,  and  honour, 
where  he  resolved  to  comply  with  his  houses  of 
parliament  in  everything  which  might  be  most  for 
the  good  of  his  subjects.  And  on  the  same  day 
he  signed  a  warrant  to  Sir  Thomas  Glenham, 
Sir  Thomas  Tildesley,  Colonel  H.  Washington, 
Colonel  Thomas  Blagge,  goyemors  of  Oxford, 
Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  Wallingford,  and  all 
other  commanders  of  any  towns,  castles,  and 
forts  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  commanding 
them,  upon  honourable  terms,  to  surrender  the 
towns,  castles,  and  forts  entrusted  to  them,  and 
disband  all  the  forces  under  their  several  com- 
mands, the  more  to  evidence  the  reality  of  his 
intention  of  settling  a  happy  and  firm  peace. 
Most  of  these  few  places,  however,  had  surrendered 
some  weeks  before  his  majesty  signed  this  paper. 
Banbury,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
royalists  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  opened 
its  gates  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  even  Oxford* 
proposed  to  treat  as  early  as  the  17th  of  May, 
which  was  one  day  before  the  king's  first  message 
to  parliament.  Parliament,  however,  considered 
the  terms  demanded  as  much  too  high,  and 
ordered  Fairfax  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  the 
place  did  not  surrender  until  the  24tn  of  June, 
when  very  liberal  terms  were  granted  to  the  gar- 
rison, to  the  colleges,  and  to  all  persons  within 
the  walls  of  Oxford.  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince 
Maurice  received  their  passports  and  took  ship- 
ping at  Dover.  Charles's  second  son,  the  young 
Duke  of  York,  was  brought  up  from  Oxford  to 
St.  James's  Palace.  Worcester  surrendered  on 
the  23rd  of  July ;  Wallingford  opened  its  gates 
on  the  same  day. 

Ragland  Castle  was'  stoutly  defended  by  the 
very  loyal  Marquess  of  Worcester,  who,  like 
many  others,  considered  that  the  king  was  under 
restraint,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  disobey 
the  royal  orders  for  surrender,  t  Moreover, 
he  took  exception  to  his  majesty's  warrant, 
because  it  did  not  name  him  or  his  castle.  "Truly, 
Sir,"  wrote  the  old  marquess  to  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  had  summoned  him, "  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man  to  make  me  think  so  unworthily  of  his 
majesty,  that  to  one,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
that  hath  given,  himself  and  family,  so  great  a 
testimony  of  his  and  their  faith  and  fidelity  towards 
him,  that  he  would  not  please  so  much  as  to  name 
his  name  or  Ragland.  I  entreat  you  give  me 
leave  to  suspend  my  belief.  And  ror  your  sum- 
mons, it  makes  it  too  evident  that  it  is  desired  that 
I  should  die  under  a  hedge  like  a  beggar,  having 
no  house  left  to  put  my  head  into,  nor  means  left 

*  This  seat  of  learning  had  been  made  a  Tory  formidable  place'of 
arms.  **  Hera  Art  herself  had  contribnled  her  ntmust  assistanee  to 
make  the  plaee  impregnable;  it  being  eneompsased  with  ra«nlar 
fortifications,  furnished  with  a  strong  garrison  of  stout  soldiers,  stored 
with  abundanee  of  all  kind  of  proTisions,  and  (which  is  more  ihan  all 
the  rest)  governed  by  one  that  had  giTsn  sufficient  proof  of  hie 
▼alonr  and  iUthfulness  formerly.  In  holding  out  two  other  garrisons 
(Carlisle  and  York)  to  the  ntmost  ettrcmlty :  but  all  this  avails  not. 
OxfMdmnaiyiB\dr-'Ths  Perfect  PoUticioM, 

f  And.  in  hct.  Charles  himielf  had  Just  written  to  his  wife  thai  b« 
was  In-duranco  In  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  and  perfldkms  SroU, 
and  that  she,  his  son.  and  all  his  faithfol  eonnsoltes,  wen  to  rsfwd 
every  order  Ikom  him  as  forced  or  surreptitloos. 
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to  find  me  bread.  Wherefore  I  make  choice,  if  it 
po  please  God,  rather  to  die  nobly  than  to  live  with 
infamy."  Early  in  August  Fairfax  went  himself 
with  large  reinforcements  to  reduce  this  very 
strong,  magnificent,  and  very  important  castle; 
and  on  the  7th  of  that  month  he  summoned  the 
old  marquess  once  more.  Worcester  told  him 
that  this  was  the  only  house  he  now  had  to  cover 
his  head.  **  I  desire,"  said  he,  "  leave  to  send 
to  his  majesty  to  know  his  pleasure  what  he  will 
have  done  with  his  garrison.  As  for  my  house, 
I  presume  he  will  command  nothing ;  neither  am 
I  knowing  how,  either  by  law  or  conscience,  I 
should  be  forced  out  of  it."  Fairfax  kindly  and 
courteously  told  the  old  nobleman  that,  touching 
his  sending  to  his  majesty,  it  was  a  thing  which 
had  been  deiried  to  die  most  considerable  garri- 
sons of  England,  further  than  an  account  upon 
the  surrender ;  that  for  the  distinction  which  his 
lordship  was  pleased  to  make,  that  Ragland  was 
his  house,  if  it  had  not  been  formed  into  a  gar- 
rison, he  (Fairfax)  would  never  have  troubled  his 
lordship  with  a  summons ;  and  that  were  it  dis- 
garrisoned,  neither  his  lordship  nor  his  house 
should  receive  any  disquiet  from  him  or  any  that 
belonged  to  him.  To  this  letter  Worcester  re- 
plied in  a  tone  in  which  self-interest  (excusable  in 
that  extremity)  was  mingled  with  loyalty,  and  in 
which  a  very  just  appreciation  of  Charles's  cha- 
racter may  be  detected.  The  marquess  told  Fairfax 
— and  he  might  jeell  say  as  much  of  that  truly 
honourable  and  kind-hearted  man — that  he  con- 
fided greatly  in  his  honour;  "but,"  continued 
the  old  man,  **  only  one  thing  which  is  extraordi- 
nary, I  offer  to  your  Consideration,  as  the  just  cause, 
besides  my  allegiance,  of  my  reasonable  request ; 
which  is,  that  upon  his  majesty's  promise  of  satis- 
faction, I  am  above  20,000/.  out  of  purse ;  and  if 
I  should  do  anything  displeasing  unto  Atm,  /  am 
sure  all  thai  is  lost^  and  no  benefit  to  the  parlia- 
ment."* At  last,  on  the  19th  of  August,  Rag- 
land  was  surrendered,  and  there  marched  out  of 
the  castle  the  marquess,  who  was  above  fourscore 
years  of  age,  the  Lord  Charles,  his  son,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Glamorgan,  the  Lady  Jones,  four  colonels, 
eighty-two  captains,  above  eighty  other  officers 
and  gentlemen,  and  above  seven  hundred  soldiers, 
who  had  been  placed  there  by  the  king.  As  in  all 
other  cases  where  Fairfax  was  concerned,  the 
terms  of  capitulation  were  most  honourably  ob- 
served. Pendennis  Castle  surrendered  three  days 
before  Ragland.  In  the  same  month  the  town  of 
Conway,  in  North  Wales,  was  taken  by  storm — 
an  event  which  merits  attention  were  it  only  for 

*  There  ia  something  very  tonehing  in  thii  piissa^e  of  the  octo- 
eeuariRu'f  letter.  **  If^ou  knew  liow  well  known  I  was  in  Henrv 
Earl  of  Iluntiogton'c  time  unto  vour  noble  grandfather  at  York,  \ 
am  assured  I  should  receive  that  larour  at  your  hands  that  safely  yon 
might  aiTord.  God  knows,  if  1  miRht  quietly  receive  any  means  of 
subsistence  and  be  in  security,  with  the  parliament's  approbation, 
and  dreed  from  the  malice  of  thofe  gentlemen  that  are  of  Uie  com. 
mittee  within  this  county,  I  should  quickly  quit  myself  of  the  gai^ 
Ttson;  for  1  have  no  great  cause  to  Uke  delight  iu  it.  I  have  that 
high  esteem  ofjrour  worth,  nobleness,  and  true  judgment,  that,  know- 
ing you  will  oflfer  nothing  iglioble  or  unworthy  for  me  to  do,  as  the 
ease  stands  with  me,  I  desire  to  know  what  conditions  I  may  have, 
and  I  will  letvn  you  present  answer." 


the  re-appearance  on  the  scene,  in  a  very  different 
character,  of  old  Williams,  the  diocese  within  him- 
self, the  ex-lord-keeper,  bishop  of  Lincob,  and 
now  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  quitted  the 
king's  party  in  the  preceding  month  of  April,  ap- 
parently at  the  very  moment  when  Charles  had 
hopelessly  fled  to  the  Scots.  This  prelate,  old  as 
he  was,  and  priest  as  he  was,  would  not  be  neu- 
tral, but  forthwith  declared  himself  for  the  parlia- 
ment, the  winiung  party,  and,  betaking  himself  to 
his  house  at  Purin,  near  Conway,  he  put  a  gar- 
rison therein  for  Uie  parliament,  and  persuaded 
the  county  not  to  pay  contribution  any  longer  to 
Conway.  This  greatly  incensed  that  garrison; 
and  the  Lord  Byron,  upon  notice  of  the  arch- 
bishop's revolt,  sent  out  a  party  from  Conway  to 
besiege  him  in  his  house.  Hereupon  WiUians 
sent  for  assistance  to  Colonel  Mitton,  who  was 
serving  in  those  parts  for  the  parliament,  and  who 
presently  detached  a  party  to  interpose  and  heJp 
him.  Soon  after,  when  Colonel  Mitton  laid  siege 
to  Conway,  his  grace  the  archbishop  assisted  at  a 
council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  storm 
the  town,  which  was  accordingly  done,  but  not 
without  deaths  and  wounds,  the  most  reverrad 
father  himself,  who  "  became  active  on  that  side 
in  person^**  being  among  the  womided.  A  few 
days  after  the  storming  of  the  town,  the  stropg 
castle  of  Conway  surrendered,  as  did  also  Flirt 
Castle,  and  all  other  places  in  Wales.  "  So  that 
now  there  was  not  one  'garrison  in  England  or 
Wales  remaining,  but  what  was  reduced  to  the 
power  of  the  two  Houses,  save  only  those  in  the 
north,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots." 
Meanwhile  the  Scots  at  Newcastle  were  hibm- 
ing  hard  to  make  the  king  take  the  covenant 
Charles  thought  that  he  might  take  it  with  a 
mental  reservation,  but  having  some  scruples,  or 
wishing  for  the  countenance  of  a  leading  church- 
man, he  wrote  a  letter,  or,  as  it  is  described, 
"  sent  a  case  of  conscience,"  to  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop 
of  London:—"  My  Lord,"  wrote  the  king,  "my 
knowledge  of  your  worth  and  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly in  resolving  cases  of  conscience,  mako 
me  at  this  time,  I  confess,  put  to  you  a  hard 
and  bold  task,  nor  would  I  do  it,  but  that  I  &ni 
confident  you  know  not  what  fear  is  in  a  good 
cause.  Yet  I  hope  you  believe  that  I  shall  be 
loth  to  expose  you  to  a  needless  danger,  assunng 
you  that  I  will  yield  to  none  of  your  friends  in 
my  care  of  your  preservation.  I  need  not  tell 
you  the  many  persuasions  and  threatenings  that 
hath  been  used  to  me  for  making  me  change 
episcopal  into  presbyterial  government,  which 
absolutely  to  do  is  so  directly  against  my  con- 
science, that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  no  misery 
shall  ever  make  me:  but  I  hold  myself  obliged, 
by  all  honest  means,  to  eschew  the  mischief 
of  this  too  visible  storm,  and  I  think  some  kind 
of  compliance  with  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
may  be  fit  as  my  case  is,  which  at  another  time 
were  unlawful.  These  are  the  grounds  that  have 
made  me  thmk  of  this  inclosed  proposition,  the 
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ivhich  as  one  way  it  looks  liaiidsome  to  us,  so  in 
another  I  am  fearful  lest  I  cannot  make  it  with  a 
safe  conscience;  of  which  I  command  you  to 
give  me  your  opinion  upon  your  allegiance;  con- 
juring you,  that  you  will  deal  plainly  and  freely 
with  me,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgment.  I  conceive  the  question  to  he,  whe- 
ther I  may,  with  a  safe  conscience,  give  way  to 
this  proposed  temporary  compliance,  with  a  reso- 
lution to  recover  and  maintain  that  doctrine  and 
discipline  wherein  I  have  heen  hred.  The  duty 
of  my  oath  is  herein  chiefly  to  be  considered ;  I 
flattering  myself  that  this  way  I  better  comply 
with  it,  than  being  constant  to  a  flat  denial,  consi* 
dering  how  unable  I  am  by  force  to  obtain  that 
which  this  way  there  wants  not  probability  to  re-^ 
cover,  if  accepted  (otherwise  there  is  no  harm 
done);  for,  my  regal  authority  once  settled,  I 
make  no  question  of  recovering  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  Gfod  is  my  witness  my  chiefest  end  in 
regaining  my  power  is  to  do  the  church  service. 
So,  expecting  your  reasons  to  strengthen  your  opi- 
nion, whatsoever  it  be,  I  rest 

^*  Your  most  assured,  real, 

**  Faithful,  constant  friend, 

"  Charms  R.'» 

**  P.S. — I  desire  your  opinion  in  the  particu- 
lars, as  well  as  in  the  general  scope  of  it ;  and  yet 
mend  much  in  the  penning  of  it  I  give  you 
leave  to  take  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury and  Dr.  Sheldon,  and  either  of  them.  But 
let  me  have  your  answer  with  all  convenient  speed. 
None  knows  of  this  but  Will  Murray,  who  pro- 
mises exact  secrecy.  If  your  opinions  and  reasons 
shall  confirm  me  in  making  of  this  proposition, 
then  you  may  in  some  way  be  seen  in  it,  otherwise 
I  promise  you  that  your  opinion  shall  be  con- 
cealed."* 

It  has  been  judged,  from  the  fact  of  Charles's 
not  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  so  ingeniously 
hinted  at,  and  also  from  the  honest  straight-for- 
ward cluuracter  of  Juxon,  that  the  bishop's  answer, 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  was  frank  and 
honest,  like  that  which  he  had  given  when  con- 
sulted about  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd. 
The  king,  however,  could  not  decline  fulfilling  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  the  Scots  through 
Montreuil,  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  their  pres- 
byterian  divines;  and  Alexander  Henderson,  the 
most  celebrated  of  then,  was  sent  for,  it  is  said, 
at  Charles's  express  aesire.  t    The  learned  theo- 

•  Sir  Henry  Ellii. 

f  Oa  the  )6th  of  May  BsiUie  writei  to  Alexander  Henderson  :— 
**  ir  that  nan  go  now  to  itickle  on  bishops  and  delinqnenta,  and 
•nch  fooHah  toys*  it  ftrems  he  is  mad ;  if  he  have  the  least  graoe  or 
witdoni,  he  may,  by  God's  mercy,  presently  end  the  miseries  wherein 
himself  and  many  are  likely  aleo  to  sink.    Let  me  entreat  you  for 

e  thing,  when  yon  have  done  your  uttermost,  if  it  be  God's  pie 

deny  tne  snoeesi 

will  refresh 


to  deny  tne  snoeess,  not  to  vex  yourself  mure  than  i»  meet ;  n  anmaa- 

Ice.    When  we  hear  of  vonr  health  and  courage  it 

Go  matters  as  they  will,  if  men  will  nut  be  saved. 


who  can  help  it  i  And  yet  you  know  that  1  was  never  among  thoen 
who  had  greatest  aversion  ftom  his  person,  or  least  sympathy  with 
his  afflictions:  if  he  be  resolved  to  stop  our  mouths,  and  bind  our 
hands,  that  we  can  neither  sprak  nor  do  for  him,  let  him  go  on  so  to 
make  himself  and  us  miserable)  ih«re  is  a  better  life  coming;  bnt 
woe  to  thos«  villains  who  have  bewitched,  puisonnd,  and  infatuated  a 
good  prince,  fbt  his  own  and  so  manv  millions'  ruin  t  we  are  in  a 
lair  way,  and  daily  advance  into  it,  if  hU  obatinacy  spoil  not  all  the 
pUy." 


logian  chanced  to  fall  sick  and  die  during  these 
disputations,  at  Newcastle;  and  the  royalistSi 
availing  themselves  of  the  circumstance,  declared 
that  he  had  been  beaten  in  argument  by  the  king, 
and  had  died  of  grief  and  vexation.* 

But  while  Charles  was  pretending  to  give  ear 
to  the  Presbyterian  teachers,  and  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  cease  all  projects  of  hostility,  and 
agree  with  every  desire  of  the  victorious  parlia- 
ment, he  was  corresponding  with  the  papists  in 
Ireland  and  devising  the  most  desperate  if  not  the 
most  ridiculous  plans  for  resuming  hostilities. 
On  the  20th  of  July  he  wrote  to  Glunorffan,  ex- 
pressing a  wonderful  affection  for  that  nomeman's 
person  and  conversation,  and  telling  him  that  he 
was  not  so  strictly  guarded  but  that,  if  he  sent  a 
prudent  and  secret  person  to  Newcastle,  he  could 
communicate  with  him.  *'  If,"  continued  the 
king,  "  you  could  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
pawning  my  kingdoms,  I  am  content  you  should 
do  it ;  and  if  I  recover  them,  I  will  fully  repay 
that  money.  And  tell  the  nuncio  that  if  once  I 
can  come  into  his  and  your  hands,  which  ought  to 
be  extremely  wished  for  by  you  both,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all  the  rest, 
aa  I  see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it.  And  if  I  do  not 
say  this  from  my  heart,  or  in  auy  future  time  if  I 
faU  you  in  this,  may  God  never  restore  me  to  my 
kingdoms  in  this  world  nor  give  me  eternal 
happiness  in  the  next"t  A  copy  of  this  letter 
was  transmitted  to  the  pope,  who,  it  is  said,  ^^  re- 
ceived great  comfort  from  the  reading  of  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  shed  tears  of  compassion  for  the 
king's  circumstances."  And  Glamorgan,  with 
the  advice  of  Rinuccini,  the  pope's  nuncio  in 
Ireland,  drew  up  in  writing  urgent  reasons  for 
inviting  the  king  into  Ireland.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Henrietta  Maria  proposed  transporting  her- 
self to  that  country ;  and  when  her  husband  would 
not  hear  of  this  hazardous  project,  she  endeavoured 
to  make  him  avow  all  the  secret  articles  concluded 
with  Glamorgan  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  upon 
which  avowal  she  maintained  that  the  pope  would 
subsidise  an  Irish  army,  and  the  Irish  papists 
rise  to  a  man  in  his  favour.  Mazarin  led  her 
majesty  to  believe  that  he  would  land  10,000 
Frenchmen  in  England  to  co-operate  with  the 
Irish  Catholics ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Cardinal 
really  engaged  with  Lord  Jermyn  to  seize  upon 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  two  islands  which  geo- 
graphically belonged  to  France,  and  which  it  would 
have  suited  the  French  to  recover.  We  cannot 
possibly  mention  half  the  wild  schemes  that  were 
entertained  at  Newcastle  and  at  Paris,  between 
the  going  of  Charles  to  the  Scots'  quarters  and  his 
delivery  over  to  the  English ;  but  one  of  the  most 

*  A  paper  was  even  published  in  London,  pretending  to  be  a 
death-bed  decln ration  of  Henderson,  in  which  he  was  made  to  recant 
his  former  opinions,  and  to  express  great  remorse  fur  the  share  he 
bad  taken  in  the  war;  and  which  the  general  assembly  thought  it 
necessary,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  7th  of  August,  1648,  formally  to 
denounce  as  forged,  scandalons,  and  false.  Although  the  contro- 
versy respiting  the  cenuineness  of  this  paper  was  renewed  so  lately 
as  the  middle  of  the  Utst  century,  no  doabt  oa  to  iu  being  a  forgery  ta 
now  entertained  iu  any  quarter, 
t  t  Birch,  Inquiry. 
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■triking  of  them  was,  that  Montroee,  whom  the 
king  had  ordered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  should  be 
recalled  to  head  a  freah  insurrection  in  the  High- 
lands and  take  the  command  of  fresh  hordes  from 
Ireland. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  the  final  propositions  of 
parliament  were  presented  to  Charles  at  New- 
castle by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  the  Lord  Montague  of  the  peers,  and  six 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the  com- 
missioners of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  being 
present  and  consenting  to  them.  ''The  Lords 
and  Commons,  commissioners  of  the  parliament  of 
England,"  says  May,  ''  stayed  long  with  the  king 
at  Newcastle,  humbly  entreating  him  that  he 
would  vouchsafe  to  sign  and  establish  those  pro- 
positions, being  not  much  higher  than  those  which 
had  been  o£fered  to  his  majesty  at  Uxbridge  when 
the  chance  of  war  was  yet  doubtful.  The  same 
thing  did  the  commissioners  of  the  parhament  in 
Scotland  humbly  entreat ;  and  the  bke  did  others 
daily,  who  came  with  renewed  supplications  to  that 
end,  from  the  parliament  sitting  at  Edinburgh. 
But  in  vain  were  the  supplications  of  both  king- 
doms ;  the  king  persisted  obstinately  in  denial  of 
his  assent.  But  daily  he  seemed  to  take  excep- 
tion at  some  particulars,  whereby  time  was  de- 
layed for  some  months,  and  the  sffam  of  both 
kingdoms  much  retarded,  which  happened  at  an 
unseasonable  time,  when  not  only  dissensions 
between  the  two  nations  about  garrisons,  money, 
and  other  things,  were  justly  feared,  but  also,  m 
the  parliament  of  England  and  city  of  London,  the 
divisions  were  then  increasing  between  the  two 
factions  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
from  whence  the  common  enemy  began  to  swell 
with  hopes  not  improbable.  And  ihis,  perchance^ 
WM  ike  cause  of  the  king*s  delay,"* 

Many  men  that  did  not  love  the  king  per- 
sonally, but  that  loved  monarchy,  implored  him  to 
accept  the  propositions  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  throne.  Others  used  prayers,  mingled 
with  threats.  The  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Loudon 
besought  him  on  their  knees,  but  all  in  vain. 
Then  Loudon,  now  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  told 
him  that  his  assent  to  the  propositions  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  his  crown  and 
kingdoms, — that  the  danger  and  loss  of  a  refusal 
would  be  remediless,  and  bring  on  a  sudden  ruin 
and  destruction.  The  noble  Scot  continued  with 
increasing  energy, — "The  differences  betwixt  your 
majesty  and  parliament  (known  to  no  man  better 
than  yourself)  are  at  this  time  so  high  that  (after 
so  many  bloody  battles)  no  composure  can  be 
made,  nor  a  more  certain  ruin  avoided,  without  a 
present  pacification.  The  parliament  are  in  pos- 
session of  your  navy,  of  all  the  towns,  castles,  and 
forts  of  England  ;  they  enjoy,  besides,  sequestra- 
tions and  your  revenue.  Sioldiers  and  monies  are 
raised  by  their  authority,  and,  after  so  many 
victories  and  successes,  they  have  a  standing 
strong  army,  who,  for  their  strength,  are  able  to 
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act  anvthing  in  churoh  or  commonwealth  at  their 
own  pleasure.  Besides,  there  axe  some  so  feu^ 
fill,  others  so  unwilling,  to  submit  toyourmajeBty, 
that  they  desire  neither  yourself  nor  any  of  your 
issue  to  reign  over  them.  The  people,  ^rearj  of 
war,  and  groaning  under  taxes,  though  they  desire 
peace,  yet  are  so  much  against  the  pulliog  down 
of  monarchy  (under  which  they  have  long 
nourished)  that  they  which  are  weary  of  your 
government  dare  not  go  about  to  throw  it  off  imtil 
they  have  (once  at  least)  offered  propositions  of 
peace  to  your  majesty,  lest  the  vulgar]  (without 
whose  concurrence  they  cannot  perfect  the  work) 
should  fall  from  them.  Therefore,  when  the 
whole  people,  weary  of  war,  desire  security  from 
pressures  and  arbitrary  rule,  the  most  honourable 
nouses  of  parliament  have  consented  to  offer  these 
propositions  to  your  majesty,  without  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  do  suppose  the  kingdom 
can  neither  enjoy  peace  nor  safety.  Therefore 
your  majesty's  friends  and  the  commiBsioncrs  of 
Scotland,  though  not  without  some  reluctance, 
were  forced  to  consent  to  the  sending  of  theac  pro- 
positions (for  else  none  had  been  sent)  or  else 
incur  the  public  hatred  as  enemies  to  peace. 
Now,  Sir,  &  your  majesty  (which  (3od  forbid) 
should  deny  to  sign  these  propositions,  you  would 
lose  all  your  friends,  both  in  city  and  country, 
and  all  England,  as  one  man,  would  rise  up  against 
you ;  and  it  may  then  be  feared  (all  hope  ofrecoa- 
ciliation  being  taken  away)  that  they  may  cite  you, 
depose  you,  and  set  up  another  govemrocDt. 
Moreover,  they  will  require  of  us  to  deliver  your 
majesty  to  them,  to  restore  their  garrison  towns, 
and  carry  our  army  out  of  England.  Lastly,  ^ 
your  majesty  persists  in  denying,  both  kingdoms 
will  be  compelled  to  agree  together  for  their 
mutual  safety,  to  settle  religion  and  peace  without 
you,  which  (to  our  unspeakable  grieO  would  ruin 
your  majesty  and  your  posterity.  But  if  your 
majesty  shaU  despise  the  counsel  of  us  (who  wish 
nothing  more  upon  earth  than  the  establiahinent  o\ 
your  majesty's  throne),  and,  by  obstinacy,  lose 
England,  your  majesty  will  not  be  suffered  to 
enter  Scotland  and  ruin  that.*  Sir,  we  hare  laid 
our  hands  upon  our  hearts, — we  haveprayedto 
Grod  to  direct  us, — ^and  have  seriously  considers 
of  the  remedy  for  these  mischiefs ;  but  we  can  find 
nothing  else  (as  the  case  now  stands)  which  can 
preserve  your  crown  and  kingdoms  than  that  your 
majesty  should  sign  these  propositionB.^t  ^"^ 
Charles  would  not  sign,  and  he  was  as  deaf  to  the 
gentler  representations  of  others  as  to  the  rough 
eloquence  of  Loudon. 

•  At  far  back  as  the  month  of  May/Robert  BaUlie  W^""tJ 
from  London  to  Alexander  Hen«le«on  at  Newcaitle,-"  "  G»*  Pf^ 
you  to  make  hira  quickly  to  do  his  doty,  thU  people  «««» rta^ 
welcome  htm ;  but  if  he  ahall  remain  obstinate,  or  delsf  tnaea  »  • 
it  is  very  like  all  his  people  will  join  against  him  snd  *'l/"l^ 
take  his  part.  This  dehiy  of  %  declaraUon  fh>m  him  and  m  locr*^ 
Jealousies  and  damours.  l*he  \ffre«t  Ood  help  yoa  to  *>»^ V 
man's  hi^art.  lest  he  ruin  hlmsefr  and  as  with  Ai«.  B«  «*!"r.  ^r 
mnit  either  yield  to  reason,  and  altogether  chance  his  pnB^P'I'^n 
elsa  he  will  fall  in  tragic  miseries,  and  that  without  the  comn*" 
tion  of  those  who  MtAerto  have  eommitercied  ki$  ami^o*-         ^j 

t  May,  Breriary.— Rushworth  girea  the  some  spM^^  '" 
neatly  the  same  wofdi.) 
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On  the  same  day  that  the  commiBsioDen  £rom 
parliament  arrived  at  Newcastle,  there  came  to 
the  same  place  M.  de  Bellievre,  a  new  amhaasador 
from  France,  who  implored  the  king  to  accept  the 
propositions,  and  presented  to  him  fresh  letters 
from  the  queen,  who  repeated  her  arguments  and 
her  prayers  to  the  same  effect.  Belli&vre,  seeing 
that  his  representations  were  hut  too  little  heeded, 
**by  an  express,  quickly  informed  the  cardinal 
(Mazarine)  that  the  king  was  too  reserved  in 
giving  the  parliament  satisfaction,  and  therefore 
wished  that  somebody  might  be  sent  over  who 
was  like  to  have  so  much  credit  with  his  majesty 
as  to  persuade  him  to  what  was  necessary  for  his 
service.  Upon  which,  the  queen,  who  was  never 
advised  by  those  who  either  understood  or  valued 
the  king's  true  interest,  consulted  with  those  about 
her,  and  sent  Sir  Wilham  Daveuant,  an  honest 
man  and  a  witty,  but  in  all  respects  inferior  to 
such  a  trust,  with  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  king, . . . 
having  likewise  other  ways  declared  her  opinion 
to  his  majesty  that  he  should  part  with  the  church 
for  his  peace  and  security."*  This  was  Davenant 
the  poet,  who,  according  to  Clarendon,  was  per- 
sonally well  Imown  to  the  king,  but  under  another 
character  than  was  like  to  give  him  much  credit 
in  this  argument  about  religion.  The  poor  poet, 
the  better  to  induce  Charles  to  yield  the  matter  of 
episcopacy,  the  great  bar  to  all  negotiation,  ven- 
tured to  say  that  it  was  the  advice  and  opinion  of 
all  his  majesty's  friends  that  he  should  do  so. 
"What  friends?"  inquired  Charles.  "My  Lord 
Jermyn,"  rephed  Davenant.  "  Jermyn  does  not 
understand  anything  about  the  church,"  objected 
the  king.  **  The  Lord  Cidpeper  is  of  the  same 
mind,"  rejoined  the  poet.  "  Culpeper  hath  no 
religion,"  replied  Charles.  And  then,  according 
to  Clarendon,  who  never  omits  to  laud  his  own 
orthodoxy,  he  inquired  whether  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (that  is.  Clarendon  himself)  was 
of  that  mind? — and  Davenant  told  his  majesty 
that  he  did  not  know,  for  that  Clarendon  was  not 
at  Paris.  The  poet  then  offering  some  reasons  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  church  slight- 
ingly, Charles  was  transported  with  indignation, 
and  drove  him  from  his  presence.  **  Whereupon," 
adds  the  historian,  "  the  poor  man,  who  had  in 
truth  very  good  affections,  was  exceedingly  dejected 
and  afflicted,  and  returned  into  France  to  give  an 
account  of  his  ill  success  to  those  who  sent  him." 
M.  de  Bellievre  soon  took  the  same  route,  having, 
however,  previously  paid  a  visit  to  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  .t    Edinburgh  and  other  Scottish  cities 


•  Claivnaon,  Hiti. 

t  Me  told  the  EiifjlUb  parliamrat  that  he  had  had  it  in  eommand 
from  the  queen  regcut  and  the  lung  of  France  lo  eodeaToar  a  good 
reconciliation  between  hi*  maJeBty  and  tlicm  t  but  that  teeing  in 
what  a  humour  they  were,  and  the  propoeitiona  thejr  had  sent  to  hie 
majesty,  he  had  nothing  further  to  do  but  to  demand  hit  paetport. 
The  parliament,  in  tendin:;  him  hit  i>a«a.  told  him  "  that  they  toolc 
io  pood  part  and  thankfully  IVom  the  King  of  Franoe  hit  good  alTee- 
tioua  and  intentiont  to  the«e  Icingdomt,  and  wilUni^eia  to  tee  their 
troubles  over,  to  end  the  which  they  had  done,  and  would  continne  to 
(lu,  their  utmott.  But  they  coold  not  agree  that  any  foreign  state 
•hoold  interpoM  in  the  remaining  differtooM,  aur  in  partknlar  the 
King  of  France,  by  hb  extraordiDary  ■mbftwador.** 


sent  tender  petitions  to  the  king,  imploring  him 
to  take  the  covenant,  and  save  himself  and  his 
roval  progeny ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  On  the 
5th  of  August  the  commissioners  at  Newcastle 
informed  the  two  Houses,  by  letter,  that  they  could 
not  obtain  his  majesty's  consent  to  the  proposi- 
tions, nor  any  answer  any  ways  satisfactory ;  that 
he  had  given  them  a  paper  containing  offers  to 
come  up  to  London  to  treat  in  person ;  and  that 
this  was  all  they  could  get  from  him.  On  the 
10th  of  the  same  month  they  wrote  again  to  say 
that  the  king  still  refused  to  sign,  though  the 
commissioners  of  both  kingdoms  had  begged  him 
on  their  knees  to  do  it.  Two  or  three  days  after 
the  commissioners  in  person  made  a  report  of  all 
that  had  passed  at  Newcastle  between  the  king 
and  themselves :  they  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  give 
the  same  thanks  to  the  Scottish  commissioners  who 
had  acted  with  them  in  that  business.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate  a  Presbyterian  member  ex- 
claimed, "  What  will  become  of  us  now  that  the 
king  has  refused  our  propositions  ?"  "  What 
would  have  become  of  us  if  he  had  accepted 
them?"  replied  one  of  the  Independents;  whose 
query  must  incessantly  occur  to  those  who  me- 
ditate upon  all  the  circumstances  of  this  great 
conflict,  and  upon  the  declared  and  confirmed 
character  of  Charles. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Scots  was  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance,  and  one  that  tended  to  dis- 
sipate the  hopes  which  the  king  had  built  upon 
the  jealousies  and  dissensions  existing  between 
the  English  House  of  Commons  and  the  Scottish 
army,  and  which  at  one  time  really  presented  a 
prospect  of  hostile  collision.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  without  any  settlement  of  the  heavy  pecu- 
niary claims  the  Scots  had  upon  them,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  voted  that  England  had  no 
longer  any  need  of  the  Scottish  army.  And  at 
the  same  time,  out  of  doors,  loud  complaints  were 
heard  against  the  Scots  for  retaining  possession  of 
Carlisle,  Newcastle,  with  other  towns  in  the  North, 
and  garrisoning  them  as  if  they  meant  to  keep 
them.  The  Scots,  on  their  part,  did  not  forget 
to  remind  the  English  of  how  much  they  and 
the  cause  of  liberty  had  owed  to  their  well- 
timed  assistance;  and  they  called  for  a  settle- 
ment of  accounts  and  payment  of  the  money  right- 
fully due  to  them ;  for,  previously  to  their  second 
coming  into  England,  the  parliament  had  agreed 
to  subsidise  them.  King  or  no  king  in  their 
hands,  the  Scots  would  have  claimed  their  money ; 
but  it  is  possible  that,  without  that  security,  the 
payment  would  neither  have  been  so  prompt  nor 
so  liberal.  This  business  was  prolonged  from  the 
month  of  May  to  the  month  of  September,  and 
it  was  always  considered  as  separate  from  any 
negotiation  respecting  the  keeping  or  yielding 
the  king's  person.  The  pride  of  Uie  Scots  was 
incessantlv  irritated,  but  their  prudence  was 
stronger  than  their  pride.  On  the  12th  of  August 
their  commissioners  presented  a  remarkable  and 
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spirited  papei*  to  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
declaring  that  they  were  willing  "forthwith  to 
surrender  the  garrisons  possessed  hy  them  in  this 
kingdom,  which  they  did  keep  for  no  other  end 
but  the  safety  and  security  of  their  forces,  and 
without  delay  to  recal  their  army ;  reasonable  satis- 
fiiction    being    given  for   their  pains,    hazards, 

*  In  the  preunbl*  th«  Scottish  commiMiooers  said,  with  equal 
trnth  and  difuitv,— '*  The  same  principles  of  brotherly  affection 
which  did  Induce  both  kingdoms  to  a  oooj  unction  of  tlietf  counsels 
and  Ibrcet  in  this  cause,  move  us  at  this  time  to  apply  ourselves  to 
the  most  real  and  effectual  ways  which  tend  to  a  speedy  conclusion 
and  amicable  parting,  and  to  the  prevention  of  misunderstandini^ 
between  the  kingdoms  in  any  of  these  things,  which,  peradventure, 
our  common  enemies  look  upon  with  much  Joy.  as  occasions  of  differ 
ences.  For  this  end  we  have  not  taken  notice  of  the  many  base  eaUtm- 
mies  and  eseerable  atpenions  east  wpon  the  hngdom  of  Scotland,  m 
printed  pamphUtM  and  otherwise;  expecting  ffom  the  Justice  and 
wisdom  of  tne  honourable  Houws  that  tliey  will  themselves  take 
such  course  for  the  vindication  of  onr  nation  and  armv.  as  the  estates 
of  Scotland  have  showed  themselves  ready  to  do  for  them  in  the  like 
ease.  Upon  the  imHtatiom  of  both  Houses^  the  kingdom  of  Scotlamd  did 
eheerfiUlu  undertake*  and  hath  faithfully  tnant^ed  their  assistance  to 
this  kingdom,  in  pmtnamee  of  the  ends  expressed  in  the  covenant :  and 
the  forces  of  the  common  enemy  being,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  joint  endeavours  of  both  kingdoms,  now  brdien  and  subdued,  a 
foundation  is  laid  and  some  good  prosreMs  made  in  the  refurmation  of 
religkin.  which  we  trust  the  honourable  Houses  will,  accordinc  to  the 
norenant.  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly  prosecute  till  it  be  perfected  ** 
—Rushworth.  The  perfeetioa  of  the  covenant  of  course  meant  the 
establishment  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  kirk  in 
England  ;  but,  in  censuring  the  bigotry  of  the  Soots,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  English  parliament,  in  their  hour  of  need  and 
danger,  when  they  took  the  covenant,  led  the  Scots  to  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  strokes  of  Kir  Harry  Vane's  pen,  that  they  fully 
meant  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  their  allies  in  the  great  matter  of 
religion.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that,  without  this  conviction,  the 
Scottish  people  would  haye  been  fkr  less  eager  to  take  the  Add  and 
march  into  England. 


charges,  and  sufferings ;  whereof  a  competent  pro- 
portion to  be  presently  paid  to  their  army  before 
their  disbanding,  and  security  to  be  given  for  tlie 
remainder,  at  such  times  hereafter  as  shall  be 
mutually  agreed  on."  They  demanded  or  desired 
that  if  forces  should  be  kept  on  foot  in  either 
kingdom,  they  might  be  put  under  the  command 
of  persons  zealous  for  reformation  and  uniformity 
in  religion,  and  tender  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
doms, and  against  whom  neither  Scots  nor  English 
might  have  any  just  grounds  of  jealousy ;  that  as 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  been  invaded,  and 
was  still  invested  by  forces  from  Ireland,  the  ho- 
nourable Houses,  according  to  the  large  treaty, 
should  give  such  assistance  to  the  Scots  as  might 
speedily  reduce  those  rebels  to  obedience;  that 
whereas  propositions  for  a  safe  and  well-grounded 
peace  had  been  lately  sent  to  the  king  for  obtaiu- 
ing  his  majesty's  consent,  and  aa  the  utmost  m- 
deavours  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  not  been 
wanting  to  that  great  end, — ^though  the  success 
had  not  answered  their  wishes  and  hopes,  the 
king,  to  their  imspeakable  grief,  not  having  agreed 
to  the  said  propositions, — they  should  still  eipect 
to  be  consulted  with  in  settling  that  peace,  or  that, 
as  men  engaged  in  the  same  cause  as  the  English, 
labouring  under  the  safiae  dangers,  and  aiming  at 
the  same  ends,  they  might  consult  together  aod 


Ain>iafOM*t  Placi,  Nswoastlk.    The  House  la  ^^  hich  Charles  was  delivered  to  the^Parliamentary  Traops. 
From  an  Original  Diawinff  made  beftm  its  demolition  in  1836. 
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resolve  what  was  next  to  be  done  for  the  safety  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  Lords  returned  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  their  thanks,  and  the  next  day 
communicated  their  paper  to  the  Commons.  The 
Commons,  taking  the  same  into  consideration, 
ordered  that  the  sum  of  100,000/.  should  he  pro- 
vided forthwith  for  the  Scottish  army,  and  voted 
that  the  House  thankfully  approved  of  their  good 
affection  and  zeal,  and  of  their  offer  to  deliver  up 
the  garrisons  and  depaArt  the  kingdom.  The 
Commons  also  appointed  a  committee  to  audit 
and  settle  the  whole  money  account.  The  Scots 
demanded  as  the  balance  due  to  them  the  sum  of 
600,000/. ;  but,  after  some  debate,  their  commis- 
sioners agreed  with  the  Commons  to  take  400,000/., 
of  which  one-half  was  to  be  paid  before  the  army 
left  England,  the  security  of  the  public  faith  being 
given  for  the  remainder.  This  bargain  was  fully 
concluded  four  months  before  the  Scots  delivered 
up  Charles,  and  during  the  whole  of  those  four 
months  their  commissioners  continued  to  negotiate 
with  the  English  parliament  in  favour  of  that  un- 
happy prince. 

On  the  2 1st  of  September,  after  the  money- 
account  had  been  settled,  the  English  parUament 
resolved,  that  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  king's 
person  belonged  exclusively  to  them.  The  Scots 
instantly  remonstrated  against  this  vote,  showing 
that  as  Charles  was  King  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of 
England,  as  both  nations  had  been  parties  in  the 
war,  and  had  an  equal  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned him  and  his  government,  so  both  had  a 
right  to  be  consulted  respecting  the  disposal  of 
his  person.  This  was  a  sort  of  question  most 
difficult  to  resolve,  and  several  conferences  seemed 
rather  to  embroil  it  than  clear  it,  aod  ill- blood  grew 
on  both  sides.*  On  the  26th  of  September,  five 
days  after  this  vote  of  the  English  parliament, 
Charles  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  generously  renewed  his 
loyalty,  notwithstanding  all  the  harsh  usage  he  had 
received.  **  I  must  tell  you,*'  said  Charles,  *'  that 
those  at  London  tliink  to  get  me  into  their  hands 
by  telling  our  countrymen  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  make  me  a  prisoner :  oh !  no,  by  no  means ; 
but  only  to  give  me  an  honourable  guard  forsooth, 
to  attend  me  continually  for  the  security  of  my 
person.  Wherefore  I  must  tell  you  (and  'tis  so  far 
from  a  secret,  that  I  desire  that  every  one  should 
know  it,-— only  for  the  way,  that  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
manage  for  my  best  advantage)  that  I  will  not  be 
left  in  England  when  this  army  retires,  and  these 
garrisons  are  rendered  (without  a  visible  violent 
force  upon  my  person),  unless,  clearly,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  old  way  of  understanding,  I  may 
remain  a  freeman,  and  that  no  attendant  be  forced 
upon  me,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.  So 
much  for  that."  Everything,  therefore,  that 
tended  to  keep  the  Scottish  armj  in  England  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  whose  friends  (and  he  still 
had  a  few)  in  Scothmd  were  exerting  themselves 

*  Th*  1WJ  long  trgiUBeatt  ititd  oa  both  litlif  trt  (&?•&  b7 
Roshwortii. 
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in  his  favour.  On  the  1 0th  of  December  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  under  the  management  of  the 
Hamiltons,  voted  that  they  should  do  their  best 
to  maintain  the  monarchical  system  of  government 
and  Charles's  title  to  the  English  crown ;  but  on 
the  very  next  day,  this  vote  was  rescinded,*  and  a 
declaration  was  adopted  and  pubhshed,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  lawfully  engage  on 
the  king's  side  even  if  he  were  deposed  in  Eng- 
land, seeing  that  he  would  not  take  the  covenant 
nor  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  propositions 
tendered  to  him  for  peace.  Nor  was  this  all :  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  further  declared  that 
Charles  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  Scot- 
land, or  that,  if  he  were,  his  royal  functions  should 
be  suspended  until  he  accepted  the  covenant  and 
agreed  to  the  propositions.  At  this  moment  the 
words  of  May  appear  very  like  truth.  The  Scots, 
he  says,  refused  to  carry  the  king  to  Edinburgh, 
fearing  that  his  presence  in  an  unsettled  kingdom 
might  give  rise  to  new  commotions :  **  they  rather 
desired  that  he  might  be  carried  into  the  southern 
parts  of  England  ....  as  if  England  were  not  in 
the  same  danger  by  his  presence.  So  that  in  all 
that  whole  debate  they  seemed  to  contend,  not  who 
should  have  the  king,  but  who  should  not  have 
him."t  Elated  by  the  hopes  which  Hamilton 
had  held  out  to  him,  Charles  had  a  short  time 
before  written  to  his  wife.  **  I  am  most  confident 
that  within  a  very  short  time  I  shall  be  recalled 
with  much  honour,  and  all  my  friends  will  see  that 
I  have  neither  &  foolish  nor  a  peevish  conscience.** 
But  now  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  re- 
solved to  escape,  if  possible,  and  fly  to  the  conti- 
nent,— a  project  which  he  had  entertained  once  or 
twice  before,  but  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
suaded by  his  wife,  who  not  only  thought  that  his 
evasion  would  be  dangerous  to  the  monarchic  prin- 
ciple, but  who  did  not  wish  for  his  presence  or 
society  in  France,  where  she  was  notoriously 
wasting  the  money  she  could  get  upon  Jermyn  and 
her  other  favourites.  Never  was  the  blindness  of 
political  partizanship  more  severely  taxed  than  in 
exacting  an  idolatrous  worship  to  this  woman  as  a 
heroine — as  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection !    But 

•  The  Scottbb  MUtea.  it  appear*,  hod  beea  taken  completely  by 
mrprue.  Theirvotejiafe  the  king's fHends there srcmthopee.  "But 
the  next  day,"  aays  Riuhworth,  *■  aQ  wat  dashed  again,  for  then  a 
warning  was  pieaentad  to  the  parUament  ftom  the  commission  of 
the  kirL**  The  laborious  collector  gives  the  latter  document  at  ftiU 
length.  It  is  entitled,  *<  A  Solemn  and  Seasonable  Warning  to  all 
Estates  and  Decrees  of  Persons  throughout  the  Land,  by  the  Com- 
missioners  of  the  General  Assembly.**  The  untamed,  unreconciled 
piesbvterians  told  the  parUament  that  Satan  was  neither  sleepiag 


nor  lAle,  that  tlie  Church  of  Christ,  after  seeming  to  be  near  the 
port,  might  be  again  tossed  with  another  and  perhaps  a  greater 
tempest;  that  all  men  ought  to  tremble  at  the  remembrance  of 
farmer,  and  appearsnoas  of  fnturs  judgmenU  crying  mightily  to 
Heaven ;  that  these  kingdoms  weio  bound  to  the  leagns  and  ooro- 
nont  as  long  as  ttie  sun  and  moon  shall  endure;  that  as  his  maiesty 
had  not  yet  subscribed  that  league  ami  covenant,  nor  saiisflcd  tho 
lawful  desires  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  both  nations,  they  had  Just 
cause  to  fear  that  his  coming  into  Scotland  might  be  very  dangerous 
both  to  his  m^esty  and  to  this  kingdom,  which  cominv  they  thereforo 
desired  might  be  timely  prevented.  The  warning  ended  by  CKpress- 
ing  a  hope  that  the  kmg  micht  yet  toke  the  covenant  as  the  only 
hopeful  means  of  preserviog  himselC  his  crown,  and  posterity ;  that 
he  might  return  to  his  houses  of  parliament  in  England  as  a  recon- 
ciled prince  to  satisfled  subjects;  and  that  aoclamatfons  of  Joy  might 
be  heard  in  all  his  maiestv*s  domlntons,  and  no  aound  of  war  euept 
agfUnft  the  bloody  Iriu  wbelt. 
t  Breviary. 
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now  she  could  no  longer  prevail  with  her  husband, 
and  CharleS)  dreading  equally  the  Scots  and  the 
English,  concerted  with  Sir  RobpTt  Murray  and 
William  Murray  a  plan  to  escape  in  disguise. 
Flight,  however,  was  no  longer  possible.*  On  the 
20th  of  December  the  king  wrote  to  the  parliament 
of  England,  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  at  London,  to  ask  again  for  a 
personal  treaty,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  a  personal 
free  debate  with  his  two  houses  of  parliament  upon 
all  the  present  differences.''  The  houses  took  no 
notice  of  this  message.  The  lords  voted  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  Newmarket,  there  to 
remain  with  such  attendants  about  him  as  both 
houses  should  appoint ;  but  the  Commons  would 
not  agree  with  the  liords,  and  voted  that  Holmby 
House,  in  Northamptonshire,  would  be  a  fitter 
place  for  his  majesty.  This  was  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  the  houses  sat  on  the  whole  of  the  following  day 
debating  about  the  king's  coming  to  Holmby.  The 
Lords  agreed  with  the  Commons  that  that  was  the 
fitter  place,  and  the  Commons  agreed  with  the 
Lords  that  his  coming  thither  should  be  with  all 
respect  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  and  in  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  religion;  and  the  question  being  put 
whether  the  words,  '^  according  to  the  covenant," 
should  be  added,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Scots  had  now  fully  made  up  their  minds  to 
deliver  Charles  to  the  parliament ;  yet,  they  made 
one  efibrt  more  to  induce  him  to  take  the  covenant 
and  accede  to  the  propositions.  This  effort  was 
unsuccessful;  but,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1647, 
he  submitted  the  following  paper  to  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  starting  with  a  fatal  position,  which 
must  always  have  rendered  all  negotiation  with 
him  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  paper,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  was  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  without  his  re- 
minding them  of  it.  "  It  is  a  received  ojnnion  by 
fHony^  thai  engagements ,  acts,  or  promises  of  a 
restrained  person  are  neither  valid  nor  obligatory ; 
how  true  or  false  this  w,  /  will  not  now  dispute; 
but  I  am  sure^  iff  be  notfrec^  I  am  not  Jit  to  answer 
your  Of  any  propositions :  wherefore  you  should 
first  resolve  me  in  what  state  I  stand,  as  in  rela- 
tion to  freedom^  before  I  can  give  you  any  other 
answer  ....  But  if  you  object  the  loss  of  time  and 
urgency  of  it,  certainly  in  one  respect  it  presses 
none  so  much  as  myself,  which  makes  me  also 
think  it  necessary,  that  I  be  not  to  seek  what  to 
do,  when  this  garrison  shall  be  surrendered  up, 
to  demand  of  you,  in  case  I  go  into  Scotland, 
if  I  shall  be  there  with  honour,  freedom,  and 
safety,  or  how?"  The  answer  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  to  his  majesty's  queries  was  very 
brief?  *'  L  To  the  first,  in  what  state  you  stand, 
as  in  relation  to  freedom,  the  parliaments  of  both 
your  kingdoms  have  given  such  orders  and  direc- 

•  At  late  ai  the  S^ih  of  Januart,  1647,  N.  S.,  MontrenU  wrilPi  lo 
tiie  PccDch  Coart*— "  The  kins  tUll  thinks  of  escapioff,  which  I  Snd 
every  day  more  difficult,  and  now  almost  beyond  all  possibility,  if 
the  Soots  should  not  like  better  to  tee  him  out  of  his  kingdom  than  in 
the  handf  of  tbt  Independenti."— TTkirWoe  State  Papcrt, 


tions  as  they  have  thought  fittest  for  the  gtjod  ind 
safety  of  your  majesty  and  the  kingdoms,  to  the 
general  and  governor.  2.  To  your  msjesty's 
second  query,  of  your  going  into  Scotland,  we 
shall  humbly  desire  that  we  may  not  now  he 
put  to  give  any  answer ;  but,  if  your  majesty  shall 
either  deny  or  delay  your  assent  to  the  propo- 
sitions, we  are  in  that  case  to  represent  to  toot 
majesty  the  resolution  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land." This  was  decisive;  and  two  days  aftei^ 
on  the  16th  of  January-^the  parliameot  of  Scot- 
land gave  their  full  consent  for  delivering  up  the 
king,  stating  how  desirous  they  were  to  Temuve  all 
jealousies,  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  untoo  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  so  firmly  tied  together  by 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant;  and  how  con* 
fident  they  were  that  the  English  parliament  would 
satisfy  their  reasonable  desires,  and  make  the 
integrity  of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions  in  all 
this  business  conoerning  his  majesty  appear  to  the 
world,  either  by  declaration  or  otherwise,  ai  in 
their  wisdom  they  should  think  fit,  whereby  no 
occasion  of  calumny  might  be  left  to  the  wicked 
enemies  of  either  nation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  parliament  hid 
declared  Episcopacy  fi)r  ever  abolished ;  and,  by 
putting  to  sale  Uie  bishops'  lands,  money  had  been 
obtained  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  anov, 
who  thus,  as  they  themselves  affirmed,  got  thor 
rightful  due  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  priests  of 
Baal.'^  On  the  16th  of  December,  200,000/.  in 
hard  cash  had  been  put  in  thirty-sLx  carts,  and 
sent  off  towards  Newcastle,  under  a  strou^r  escort 
of  infantry,  commanded  by  that  brave  and  steady 
soldier,  old  Skippon.  The  money  bags  arrived 
safely  at  York,  where,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1641,  their  contents  were  counted  out  to  the 
Scottish  receiver,  or  rather  begun  to  be  counted 
out,  for  the  process  occupied  aome  nine  or  ten 
diiys.  On  the  21st  of  Jauuary  a  receipt  was 
signed  at  Northallerton.  On  the  30th  the  com- 
missioners of  the  English  parli«ment,—the  £arl 
of  Pembroke  with  two  other  lords  and  six  com- 
moners, with  a  numerous  trains-^received  from 
the  Scottish  commissioners  at  Newcastle  the  pe^ 
son  of  the  king,  the  Scottish  troops  evactiatingthat 
town  on  the  same  day.  Chaiies  affected  to  be 
pleased  with  the  change:  he  talked  courteouik 
and  even  cheerfully,  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
the  other  commissioners,  telling  them  he  was  well 
pleased  to  part  from  the  Scots  and  to  come  nearer 
to  the  parliament.f  It  is  said,  however,  that  on 
first  learning  that  the  Scotch  parliament  bad  p^^ 
its  formal  consent  to  the  delivery  of  his  person,  be 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  bought  and  sold  I"  But,  at  the 
very  last  moment,  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and 
Traquair  again  pressed  the  king  with  more  ardour 
than  ever  to  consent  to  establish  PresbyterianiflD 
and  approve  the  Covenant,  undertaking  upon  those 
conditions  to  carry  him  off  to  Berwick,  and  to 

•  Part  of  tho  money,  liovever,  for  F«3ring  tlia  Scoti  wti  wi«<*  ^T 
loan  in  the  eitv  of  LoqiIob, 
t  Herbert,  Memoin. 
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make  the  English  content  themselves  with  what 
his  majesty  had  promised  them.  "  I  found  the 
king,"  continues  Montreuil,  the  authority  for  this 
etatement,  **  absolutely  confirmed,  by  letters  which 
he  had  received  from  the  queen,  in  his  resolution 
not  to  do  these  things ;  but  the  Scots  did  not  hesitate 
to  offer  me  as  much  as  20,000  Jacobuses  if  the 
king  would  only  promise  to  do  what  they  de- 
sireS.***  It  should  also  be  continually  borne  in 
mind,  in  judging  of  this  transaction,  that  the  Scots 
did  not  deliver  the  king  to  the  Independents,  who 
had  begun  to  declare  dieir  aversion  to  all  kingly 
government,  and  who  were  (he  party  that  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold,  but  to  their  brethren  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
the  kingly  office  (only  loving  democracy  in  the 
church),  and  who  never  entertained  any  design  of 
Tepublicanising  England  or  taking  the  king's  life. 
At  that  moment  the  Presbyterians  of  England, 
flushed  by  recent  successes  in  the  manoeuvres  of 
parliament,  were  decidedly  the  party  dominant; 
and  they  seemed  so  powerful,  and  the  Inde- 
pendents so  depressed,  that  it  would  have  required 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  the  things  which 
happened  in  the  course  of  two  years.  It  has  been 
a  general,  yet  a  strange  and  almost  unaccoimtable 
error  to  connect  the  surrender  of  Charles  at  New- 
castle, and  his  execution  at  Whitehall,  like  cause 
and  effect,  or  like  circumstances  closely  allied  in 
time  and  in  motive.  The  pen  of  an  industrious 
writer  might  fall  from  his  hand  in  despair  if  he 
undertook  to  detail  at  length  the  numerous  sub- 
sidiary causes  which  brought  about  the  tragical 
catastrophe. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scottish  army  recrossed 
the  borders,  evacuating  Carlisle,  Berwick,  and  all 
the  posts  they  had  held  in  England ;  and  Charles 
journeyed  by  easy  stages  towards  Holmby  House, 
a  stately  mansion  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Nor- 
thamptonshire, but  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
fatal  field  of  Naseby.f  As  they  journeyed  along, 
it  was  made  evident  that  the  traditions  of  royalty, 
and  even  an  absurd  superstition  connected  with 
them,  had  still  a  powerful  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  The  people  flocked  to  see  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  with  their  acclamations  and  their 
prayers  for  his  preservation ;  and  some  there  were 
that  came  to  him  to  be  touched  for  the  king's  evil. 
That  witty  and  somewhat  cynical  Independent,  Sir 
Harry  Martin,  said  that  the  touch  of  the  great 
seal  of  parliament  might  very  well  possess  the 
same  curing  virtue;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
English  people  were  not  prepared  to  relish  the 
joke.  **Not  any  of  the  troopers,**  says  Herbert, 
'^  who  guarded  the  king  gave  those  country  people 
any  check  or  disturbance  as  the  king  passed,  that 

•  Thnrioe,  dtaie  Vupmt.  Tt  It  pvored.  hoireTev,  by  lirr  own  IiKtert, 
that  UenrictU  Maria  previously  had  npeatedly  urr^ed  Charles  to 
accept  the  terms  offeivd  bv  the  Scots.  Mootreuil  appears  to  have 
bcrn  rattier  a  fhdtnstic,  liffhtrbeaded  person,  and  hit  assertions  are 
almost  Invuriably  to  ba  taken  etpa  grano. 

f  Holmby,  or  Holdenhy,  House  was  origfoatly  built  by  Queen 
Klixabcth's  gaUaot  dancing  Lord  ChanceUor,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
and  afterwavda  purchased  by  King  James  for  bis  son  CbarleSf  then 
Duke  of  York. 


could  be  observed, — ^a  civility  his  majesty  was  wdl 
pleased  with.  Being  arrived  at  Holmby,  very 
many  country  gentlemen,  gentlewomen,  and  others 
of  ordinary  rank,  stood  ready  there  to  welcome  the 
king  with  joyful  countenances  and  prayers." 
Charles  reached  Holmby  on  the  16th  of  February, 
and  found  his  house  and  table  and  little  court  well 
furnished  with  everything  except  chaplains.  In 
vain  he  petitioned  to  have  chaplains  of  his  own 
church.  The  dominant  Presbyterians  sent  him 
chaplains  of  their  church.  He  would  not  listen 
to  them,  nor  permit  them  so  much  as  to  say  grace 
at  his  table.  He  passed  his  time  in  reading, 
playing  chess,  walking,  riding,  and  playing  at 
bowls;  and  as  there  was  no  fit  bowling*- green  at 
Holmby,  he  would  ride  to  Althorp,  or  even  to 
Harrowden,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to  indulge 
in  his  favourite  game.  He  seemed  to  bear  ms 
misfortunes  with  a  sort  of  cheerful  dignity,  being 
seldom  heard  to  utter  a  word  of  useless  com- 
plaint. He  was  attended  by  two  persons  selected 
by  the  parliament,  one  being  Thomas  Herbert, 
who  has  left  some  touching  memorials  of  his  last 
days;  the  other,  James  Harrington,  the  specu- 
lative republican  and  author  of  *  Oceana,'  who  was 
personally  known  to  his  majesty  and  acceptable  to 
nim,  and  trusted  by  the  parliament  because  he 
was  no  partisan.  *^  His  majesty  loved  his  com* 
pany,  and  finding  him  to  be  an  ingenious  man, 
chose  rather  to  converse  with  him  than  with  others 
of  his  chamber.  They  had  often  discourses  con- 
cerning government;  but  when  they  happened  to 
talk  of  a  commonwealth,  the  king  seemed  not  to 
endure  it."* 

At  this  moment  it  was  rather  the  head  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  than  that  of  King  Charles  that  was  in 
imminent  danger.  The  elections  which  had  been 
recently  made  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
House  of  Commons  caused  by  deaths  of  the  old 
members,  had  gone  generally  in  favour  of  the 
Presbyterians,  while  not  a  few  thorough-going 
royalists  had  found  seats  and  friends  in  that 
House.  Triumphing  in  their  strength,  the  Pres- 
byterians had  proclaimed  the  establishment  of 
their  form  of  worship  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  they  had  laboured,  and  were  still  labouring, 
to  crush  the  many  sects  included  under  the  general 
term  of  Independents,  men  who  differed  from 
them  both  in  political  and  religious  principles. 
It  was  the  army  commanded  by,  and  mainly  com- 
posed of,  these  Independents  that  had  finished  the 
war,  the  Presbyterians  and  their  generals  having 
left  that  war  in  a  doubtful  state ;  but  regardless  of 
its  great  services,  and  forming  a  very  ineorrect 
estimate  of  its  power  and  spirit,  they  now  resolved 
to  disband  this  yictorious  army  and  create  a  new 
one  on  the  Presbyterian  model.  The  Indepen- 
dents in  the  House  of  Commons,— the  Vanes,  the 
Martins,  the  St.  Johns,— -the  most  sagacious  of 
men,  who  hardly  ever  made  a  false  step,  yielded 
to  the  storm  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  profiting 
by  the  blunders  of  their  bigoted  advenaries.    One 
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of  these  blunders  was  the  haste  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  getting  their  brethren,  the  Scots,  out  of  Eng- 
land ;  another  was,  that,  in  their  hurry  to  reduce 
the  army,  they  disbanded  the  strong  corps  of 
Massey,  which  was  all-powerful  in  ti^e  west  of 
England,  and  which,  with  its  leader,  was  far  more 
inclined  to  Presbyterianism  than  to  Independency. 
It  was,  in  fact,  just  that  part  of  the  army  which 
the  Independents  were  glad  to  be  rid  of. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1641,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  House  to  reduce  the  army  to  a  peace 
establishment,  and  to  dismantle  the  garrisons  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  Presbyterians  pre- 
tended that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  but  other  par- 
ties said  that  the  royalists,  though  defeated  and 
dispersed,  were  not  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  were  watching  their  opportunity  to  renew  the 
contest.  After  a  few  days'  debate,  it  was  resolved 
to  dismiss  all  except  5400  horse,  and  1000  dra- 
goons, and  all  the  infantry  except  a  number  suffi- 
cient to  garrison  forty-fiye  castles  and  fortresses, 
which  it  was  thought  fit  to  keep  up.  It  was  next 
voted  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  continue 
commander-in-chief;  but,  three  days  after  this,  it 
was  carried  by  the  Presbyterian  majority  and  their 
allies  the  diseuised  royalists,  that  no  officer  under 
Fairfax  should  have  a  rank  higher  than  that  of 
colonel,  that  no  commander  of  any  garrison  should 
be  a  member  of  parliament,  and  that  every  officer 
whatsoever  should  take  the  covenant  and  conform 
to  the  government  of  the  church  as  by  ordinance 
established.  Well  might  the  Independents  ex- 
claim. What  have  we  gained  in  religious  liberty  ? 
Some  of  these  votes  were  aimed  directly  at  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  influence  with  the  army  excited 
the  liveliest  jealousy ;  and  they  would  also  have 
excluded  those  brave  soldiers  and  leading  men  in 
the  parliament,  Ludlow,  Blake,  Ireton,  Skippon, 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  others,  who  had  fought  the 
good  fight  and  won  the  victory.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  Ireton  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Cromwell.  The  Hollises,  the  Stapletons,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians,  blinded  by 
their  majorities  in  the  two  Houses,  thought  that 
they  could  do  what  they  liked  with  the  army  by  a 
vote  or  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
March  they  resolved  that  3000  horse,  1200  dra- 
goons, and  8400  foot,  all  to  be  drawn  from  Fair- 
fax's forces,  should  be  forthwith  shipped  for  Ire- 
land. The  soldiers  exclaimed,  in  a  fiiry,  that  the 
ungratefiil  parliament  wanted  to  send  Uiem  there 
to  die  of  famine  and  sickness.  But  what  most 
rendered  them  averse  to  this  Irish  service  was  the 
avowed  intention  of  taking  all  their  old  officers 
from  them — ^those  with  whom  they  had  prayed 
and  fought  most  lustily — and  substituting  none 
but  Presbyterians.  Matters,  perhaps,  might  have 
gone  a  little  smoother  if  the  Presbyterian  managers 
in  parliament  had  contrived  to  pay  the  large 
arrears  due  to  the  troops ;  but  at  this  moment  they 
had  neither  paid  nor  spoken  of  paying.  What 
followed  might  have  been  foreseen  by  every  one 
except  such  a  blundering,  wordy  blockhead  as 


Denzil  Hollis :  the  army,  which  lay  in  and  round 
Nottingham,  broke  up  from  its  cantonmeDts, 
march^  upon  London,  and  halted  at  Saffron 
Walden,  in  Essex.  Then  the  Presbyteriane,  in  a 
panic,  hurried  to  vote  an  assessment  of  60,000/. 
per  month  for  one  year,  for  payii^  the  amy. 
On  the  following  dav--the  17th  of  MarchA 
petition  was  presented  to  both  Houses  from  the 
common  council  and  Presbyterians  of  the  city  of 
London,  praying  that  the  army  might  be  remoTed 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  capital ;  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  a  petition  set  on  foot  in  the  city  by 
the  Independents,  and  recommending  the  inime- 
diate  suppression  of  it,  and  the  punishment  of 
those  who  had  contrived  and  promoted  it.  This 
petition  of  the  Independents  was  in  all  respects  a 
remarkable  document — the  first  or  the  loudest 
call  that  had  yet  been  made  upon  republican  prin- 
ciples. It  was  addressed  *'  To  the  right  honour- 
able and  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  the 
Commons  in  parliament  assembled ;"  and  it  com- 
plained of  the  power  assumed  by  the  House  of 
Jjords,  of  the  expensiveness  of  law  suits,  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  law,  of  tithes,  of  the  oppressloDs 
and  persecutions  exercised  against  all  those  who 
could  not  conform  in  point  of  church  government, 
and  of  the  exclusion  of  such  persons  from  all 
offices  of  public  trust.  The  Presbyterian  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  recovering  somewhat 
from  their  panic,  voted  that  this  Independent  peti- 
tion should  be  condemned,*  and  that  the  army 
should  not  come  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Lon- 
don. And  the  committee  of  government  sitting  at 
Derby  House  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland  sent  down 
a  deputation  to  Saf&on  Walden  to  treat  with  Fair- 
fax and  the  officers  of  the  army,  telling  them  and 
their  men  of  the  money  voted  for  their  use,  and 
sounding  their  intentions.  On  the  day  after  their 
arrival  at  head-quarters  Fairfax  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  officers  to  communicate  with  him. 
These  soldiers  told  the  commissioners,  that  before 
they  could  answer  their  questions  about  going  to 
Ireland,  they  must  know  what  particukr  regi- 
ments, troops,  and  companies  it  was  intended  to 
keep  at  home  for  the  service  and  safety  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  to  be  their  chief  commanders  in 
Ireland,  what  assurance  those  that  went  to  Ireland 
should  have  of  pay  and  subsistence ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, they  demanded  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
already  due  to  them,  and  some  indemnity  for  their 
past  services.  The  deputation  could  give  no 
satisfactory  answer,  and  Uiey  returned  as  they  had 
come  to  those  who  sent  them.  In  reporting  their 
doings,  or  their  non-doings,  to  the  Commons,  they 
mentioned  a  petition  in  process  in  the  army. 
The  Commons,  to  repress  this  proceeding,  sum- 
moned to  their  bar  Hammond,  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Ordnance,  Colonel  Robert  HammoDd,  his 

•  ••  The  commlttfe,**  •«▼■  Whltelock,  ■  impiuanrd  mm  TwWty. 
■n  mcUve  man  for  that  |ietUion.  Many  »cuaed  him  at  bdoff  <«  l^*' 
ful  for  ihoie  of  onejadyrnvnt,  at  of  aooUittr,  to  petition  the  parlia- 
ment, but  it  wat  carried  in  the  Hooae  to  approve  of  his  commitaeM. 
.  .  .  .  Divert  eitiMntcamo  to  the  UouM  to  avoir  the  peuikwom- 
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nephew,  Colonel  Robert  lilbuni,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Grimes,  purposing  to  examine  these 
oflScers  together  with  Cromwell's  son-in-law.  Ire- 
ton,  A  member  of  their  House ;  and,  as  if  to  terrify 
the  army  by  a  sudden  boldness,  they  voted  that  the 
three  regiments  of  the  staunch  Presbyterians, 
Poyntz,  Copley,  and  Bethel,  should  be  part  of  the 
5000  horse  to  be  kept  at  home  for  the  service  of 
England.  In  these  stormy  times  late  debates  had 
become  common.  This  night  the  House  sat  very 
late,  and,  "  being  grown  thin  with  long  sitting," 
the  Presbyterians  voted  the  petition  of  the  army, 
which  they  had  not  seen,  to  be  an  improper  peti- 
tion ;  and  further,  that  those  of  the  army  who  con- 
tinued in  their  distempered  condition,  and  went 
on  in  advancing  and  promoting  the  petition,  should 
be  proceeded  against  as  enemies  to  the  state  and 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  hot-headed, 
imbecile  Hollis,  who  ought  to  have  reflected  that 
there  was  little  or  nothing  between  an  unwarlike, 
divided,  crazed  parliament,  and  a  victorious  army 
led  on  by  the  most  adroit  of  men,  drew  up  this 
stinging  resolution  on  his  knee.  On  the  morrow 
the  Lords  voted  their  adherence  to  the  resolution. 
Fairfax  remonstrated  in  a  mild  manner,  but  the 
army  complained  of  the  injustice  of  not  being 
allowed  to  petition  while  the  petitions  against  them 
were  not  suppressed,  and  the  horse  talked  of  draw- 
ing to  a  rendezvous  to  compose  something  for 
their  vindication.  Apparently  to  conjure  this 
storm,  the  Presbyterians,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
aereed  that  the  regiments  of  Fairfax,  Cromwell, 
Rossiter,  Whalley,  and  Graves  should  be  five  of 
the  regiments  of  horse  to  be  kept  in  England.* 
On  the  15th  of  April  a  deputation  from  the  two 
Houses  again  conferred  with  the  army  at  Safirou 
Walden,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  making  "  a  pa- 
thetical  speech  to  the  officers,  and  using  many 
exhortations  to  make  them  accept  of  terms  and 
undertake  for  Ireland."  Colonel  Lambert,  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  desired  to  know  what  satisfaction 
theparliamenthad  given  to  the  four  queries  they  had 
put  at  their  last  meeting  with  the  deputation.  Sir 
John  Clotworthy  assur^  Lambert  that,  in  Ireland, 
they  should  all  be  under  the  command  of  the  po- 
pular Major-General  Skippon ;  but  then  he  added 
the  unpopular  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Massey, 
and  said,  that  the  Houses  had  not  yet  nominated 
the  rest  of  their  superior  officers.  Some  of  the  army 


*  On  thla  same  day  parliament  was  lurormed  by  the  commtMionera 
>t  flolmby  HouM  that,  notwithatundinf  all  their  carv  to  prereat  the 
dvlivrry  of  papers  to  his  majerty,  one  Colonel  Kosville,  formerly  of 


the  kini;*s  peaty*  in  the  disguise  of  a  countryman,  pot  a  packet  of 
\etum  into  ilie  king*s  hands,  as  his  majesty  and  the  commissioners  were 
ims^in:;  orer  a  narrow  bridge ;  that  the  commissioners  had  ap{>r«- 
l>end«'d  him,  and  that  he  had  confessed  that  the  letters  came  Irom 
Vranoe.  The  House  ordered  that  Colonel  IlosTille  should  be  sent 
up  AS  a  delinquent  On  the  12lh  of  April  other  letters  from  Holmby 
certiBed,  that  when  BoaTille  delivered  the  letters  to  the  king,  no  man 
perceived  it  but  a  miller  that  stood  by,  and  he,  espying  it,  cried  out, 
**  Nobles  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  man  gave  his  majesty  letters  I  * 
Tlut  BosviUe  offeredigold  to  the  miller  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not 
Ukeit ;  that  R<>sTille  got  away,  and  the  miller  told  aume  of  it  that 
attended  the  king,  and  thev  rode  after  Botville,  and  brought  him 
back,  who.  being  examined,  confessed  he  brought  the  letters  from 
Psiris  tnm  the  queen,  being  told  that  the  letters  contained  a  desire  of 
the  prince  (Oiarlet)  to  go  Into  the  war  with  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  thit 
snmmer.  in  point  of  liooonr;  and  that  the  king  being  desired  to 
make  koown  the  contentt  of  the  letteta,  aaswertd  h«  wm  nut  to  give 
ui  aeeoonl  to  a^ny  nan  Uviog^— /fMf«<ool. 


also  had  reason  to  believe  that  Skippon  would  not 
go.  Colonel  Hammond  declared,  that  if  they  had 
good  assurance  that  Skippon  would  go,  be  doubted 
not  but  a  great  part  of  the  army  would  engage ; 
"  such  was  the  great,  endeared  respect,  and  high 
esteem  the  whole  army  had  of  the  worth  and 
valour  of  that  great  soldier."  To  this  the  officers 
cried  out,  "  All,  all !"  but  others  shouted  still 
louder,  "  Fairfax  and  Cromwell — give  us  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  and  we  all  go.'*  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  gain  over  volunteers,  the  deputation 
returned  in  dismay  to  London.  It  was  then  de- 
bated whether  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and 
what  pay  to  give  them  before  disbanding;  or 
whether  it  were  not  more  convenient  to  send  the 
army  entirely  into  Ireland  (that  is,  with  all  their 
old  Independent  officers) ;  but  the  Presbyterians 
feared  that  Ireland  might  thus  be  converted  into 
an  independent  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  what 
they  called  heretics  and  anti-Christians,  and  the 
question  was  adjourned  from  the  23rd  to  the  27th 
of  April.  On  that  day  the  Presbyterians  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  reports  that  many  of  the 
officers  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot  had  really 
volunteered  to  go  to  Ireland  upon  the  parliament's 
conditions ;  and  that  all  the  rest  would  go  but  for 
the  obstruction  of  certain  officers  in  the  army. 
Upon  this  faint  hope, — upon  these  delusive  re- 
ports, Hollis  urged  on  his  party  to  vote  that  the 
whole  army,  horse  and  foot,  should  be  disbanded 
with  all  convenient  speed,  and  six  weeks'  pay 
given  upon  their  disbanding,  and  that  four  of  the 
officers  should  be  summoned  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Hollis 
flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  easy 
to  draft  the  well-affected  men  into  other  regiments, 
and  to  get  them  speedily  into  Ireland  under  Pres- 
byterian commanders;  but  he  most  miserably 
misunderstood  the  temper  and  the  very  compo- 
sition of  this  remarkable  army,  which,  in  many 
respects,  was  unlike  any  army  that  had  ever 
existed,  and  entirely  different  from  the  mere  mer- 
cenaries that  take  &e  pay  of  a  government  upon 
all  or  any  terms.  On  this  very  day  some  of  the 
officers  of  that  army  presented  an  energetic  peti- 
tion to  the  Commons.  This  paper,  which  was  a 
vindication  of  their  conduct,  rather  than  a  petition, 
was  signed  by  Thomas  Hammond,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  14  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 6  majors,  and  130  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, and  other  commissioned  officers.  "  The 
misrepresentation  of  us  and  our  harmless  in- 
tentions to  this  honourable  House,"  said  these 
citizen-soldiers,  "  occasioning  hard  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  your  displeasure  against  us,we  cannot 
but  look  upon  as  an  act  of  most  sad  importance ; 
tending,  in  our  apprehensions,  to  alienate  your 
affections  from  your  ever  trusty  and  obedient  army ; 
than  which  nothing  can  more  rejoice  your  adver- 
saries, or  minister  greater  hopes  of  their  re- 
advancement  ;  nothing  more  discouraging  to  us, 
who  should  esteem  it  the  greatest  point  of  honour 
to  stand  by  you  till  the  consummation^  of  your 
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worlc,  the  removal  of  every  yoke  from  the  people's 
necks,  and  the  eetablishment  of  those  good  laws 
you  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  commonwealth." 
After  insisting  on  their  right  of  petitioning,  they 
said,  "  We  hope,  by  being  soldiers,  we  have  not 
lost  the  capacity  of  subjects,  nor  divested  ourselves 
thereby  of  our  interests  in  the  commonwealth; 
that  in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  our  brethren  we 
have  not  lost  our  own."  "  We  have  not  till  now," 
they  continued,  "  appeared  in  petitioning,  though 
our  necessities  have  been  frequent  and  urgent; 
not  that  we  doubted  our  liberty,  but  because  we 
were  unwilling  to  interrupt  you  in  your  other 
weighty  affairs;  and  we  proceeded  at  this  time 
with  the  greatest  care  and  caution,  intending  not 
to  present  our  petition,  but  with  the  approbation 
and  by  the  mediation  of  his  Excellency,  our  ever- 
honoured  general And  it  should  be  known 

that  that  petition  took  its  first  rise  from  amongst 
the  soldiers,  and  that  we  engaged  but  in  the 
second  place  to  regulate  the  soldiers'  proceedings, 
and  remove  as  near  as  we  could  all  occasion  of 
distaste. "  They  energetically  justified  their 
demands  for  money.  *'For  the  desire  of  our 
arrears,"  said  they,  "  necessity y  especially  of  our 
soldiers,  enforced  us  thereunto.  That  we  have 
not  been  mercenary,  or  proposed  gain  as  our  end, 
the  speedy  ending  of  a  languishing  war  will  testify 
for  us,  whereby  the  people  are  much  eased  of 
Uicir  taxes  and  daily  disbursements,  and  decayed 
trade  restored  to  a  full  and  flourishing  condition 
in  all  quarters.  We  left  our  estates,  and  many  of 
US  our  trades  and  callings  to  others,  and  forsook 
the  contentments  of  a  quiet  life,  not  fearing  or 
regarding  the  diflBculties  of  war  for  your  sakes ; 
after  all  which,  we  hoped  that  the  desires  of  our 
hardly  earned  wages  would  have  been  no  unwel- 
come request,  nor  argued  us  guilty  of  the  least 
discontent  or  intention  of  mutiny."*  But  before 
this  time  an  entire  disaffection  to  the  Presbyterian 
majority  had  declared  itself  among  the  common 
soldiers ;  and,  irritated  by  the  late  disbanding  vote, 
and  by  the  House  not  taking  this  petition  of  the 
officers  into  immediate  consideration,  rank  and 
file,  troopers,  dragoons,  and  infantry  drew  closer 
their  recently-formed  compact,  and  prepared  a 
document  of  their  own  for  the  perusal  of  the 
House.  They  here  described  "a  model  of  a 
military  common-council,  who  should  assemble 
two  commissioned  officers  and  two  private  soldiers 
out  of  every  regiment,  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the 
army,  and  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Adjutators."t 
From  this  council  or  conclave  the  superior 
officers  stood  aloof;  but  Berry,  a  captain  in  Fairfax's 
regiment  of  horse,  and  an  old  and  bosom-friend 
of  Cromwell,  became  president  of  it,  whence  it  has 
been  generally  concluded  by  historians  that  the 
w^hole  affair,  if  not  originally  got  up  by  Cromwell, 
was  guided  and  directed  by  him. J     On  the  30th 

•  Rushworth.  t  The  Perfect  PolUicinn. 

t  Two  (ithtfr  odicerg*  laid  to  have  had  great  infltieuce  with  tht 
ailjutalors,  wero  Ayres  ami  De&boiou<;h.  Tliuy  were  both  old  I'rieaUfl 
of  Cnlmwcllt— thej^  both  took  service  with  him  when  he  Artt  raised  a 
troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expeose,— uid  {)«»borou|j|h«  •!»  yean  tpefort, 
had  married  a  sister  of  Cromwell. 


of  April  these  adjutatora,  whose  name  was  boob 
changed  into  that  of  agitaicrSj  sent  three  troopo^ 
— Sexby,  Allen,  and  Shepherd — to  present  their 
first  manifesto  to  the  Commons.  They  protested 
against  the  service  of  Ireland  without  due  satis- 
faction given  ;  proclaimed  the  measure  for  draft- 
ing and  disbanding  to  be  a  plan  to  break  them  up 
most  unjustly  without  pay  or  recompense,  and  the 
authors  of  that  plan  to  be  ambitious  men,  who, 
having  lately  tasted  of  sovereignty,  and  been  lifted 
above  their  proper  sphere,  sought  to  become 
masters,  and  were  degenerating  into  tyrants. 
Cromwell,  who  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  was 
given  to  believe  that  the  Presbyterians  intended 
to  seize  him  of  a  sudden  and  commit  him  to  the 
Tower, — a  plan  which  appears  really  to  have  been 
entertained  at  several  distinct  times, — ^rose  up  and 
spoke  at  great  length  about  the  danger  of  driving 
the  army  to  extremities,  and  about  the  pure  and 
entire  loyalty  of  that  meritorious  body ;  and, 
strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  is,  it  is  certain 
that  the  House  forthwith  commissioned  him,  with 
Skippon,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  repair  to  head- 
quarters, and  quiet  the  distempers  of  the  army  by 
assuring  them  that  the 'House  had  appointed  an 
ordinance  to  be  speedily  brought  in  for  their 
indemnity,  payment  of  arrears,  &c.  Cromwell, 
and  those  who  had  been  appointed  with  him,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  army  on  the  7th  of  May. 
The  officers  required  time  to  confer  with  their 
regiments,  and  a  second  meeting  took  place  on  the 
15th.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  encou- 
raged the  discontents,  and  even  Skippon  wavered, 
and  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
presented  by  Lambert,  that  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  the  army  should  have  precedence  of 
all  other  questions.  But  disagreements  broke  out 
among  the  soldiery,  some  of  whom  would  have 
closed  with  the  offers  of  parliament ;  and,  embold- 
ened by  these  sjrmptoms  of  division,  the  Presby- 
terian leaders,  after  hearing  the  report  of  Crom- 
well, who  had  returned  from  the  camp  to  the 
House,  passed  a  resolution,  that  immediate  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  for  auditing  the  accounts 
of  the  soldiers,  and  disbanding  the  regiments, 
coupled,  however,  with  an  assurance  that  no 
person  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  war 
should  be  liable  to  be  pressed  for  service  beyond 
sea.  This  was  on  the  2lBt  of  May.  On  the  'iSth 
it  was  further  settled  that  such  of  the  foot  regi- 
ments as  did  not  engage  for  the  war  in  Ireland 
should  be  disbanded  at  certain  times  and  places 
specified  in  the  votes,  the  places  of  disbanding 
behig  distant  from  each  other.  On  the  same  dav 
Fairfax,  who  had  been  in  London  under  a  real  or 
pretended  sickness,  returned  to  the  army  by  the 
desire  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  removed  the  mass  of  that  army  from 
Saffron  Walden  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Fairfax 
found  the  soldiers  resolute  not  to  disband  without 
previous  redress  and  payment,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who,  as  they  said,  had  contrived 
their  destruction ;  and  they  called  for  a  rendezvous, 
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telling  their  officers  that,  if  they  would  not  grant 
it,  they  would  hold  it  without  them.  He  commu- 
nicated all  this  to  hoth  Houses.  "  I  entreat  you," 
he  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  "  that 
there  may  he  ways  of  love  and  composure  thought 
upon.  I  shall  do  my  endeavours,  though  I  am 
forced  to  yield  to  something  out  of  order  to  teeep 
the  army  from  disorder  or  worse  inconveniences." 
The  Preshyterians  disregarded  the  warning ;  they 
were  deluded  by  hopes  that  the  dissensions  wliicn 
they  had  encouraged  in  the  army  would  end  in 
the  majority  of  the  troops  submitting  to  their  will 
and  pleasure  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  May  they  ap- 
pointed the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Jjord  Delawar, 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  and  three  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  a  committee  to  act 
with  the  general  (Fairfax)  in  executing  the  disband- 
ing vote.  Fairfax  told  the  deputation  that  he  could 
venture  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort  for  the  present, 
and  must  wait  for  further  orders  from  parliament. 
The  crisis  was  now  hurried  on.  The  Lords 
voted  that  the  king  should  be  brought  from 
Holmby  to  Oatlands  near  the  capital,  and  that  a 
fresh  treaty  should  be  opened  with  him.  The 
army  and  the  Independents,  who  were  almost  one, 
resolved  to  forestall  the  Lords  and  the  Presby- 
terians, who  flattered  themselves  that,  with  the 
sovereign  in  their  power,  they  could  dictate  to 
their  opponents.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  a  little 
after  midnight,  a  strong  party  of  horse,  com- 
manded by  Joyce,  a  comet  in  Whalley's  regiment, 
presented  themselves  at  Holmby  House.  After 
surrounding  the  mansion,  and  setting  guards  at 
the  different  avenues,  Joyce  dismounted  and  de- 
manded to  be  admitted,  telling  Colonel  Graves 
and  Brown,  who  commanded  the  small  garrison 
there,  that  he  came  to  speak  with  the  king.  They 
asked  him  from  whom?  "From  myself,"  said 
Joyce;  at  which  they  laughed.  "This  is  no 
laughing  matter,"  said  Joyce.  Graves  and  Brown 
advised  him  to  draw  off  his  troops  (they  were  seven 
hundred,  or,  aa  some  say,  a  thousand,  strong),  and 
in  the  morning  he  might  speak  with  the  commis- 
sionere  placed  by  parliament  over  his  majesty. 
"  I  came  not  hither  to  be  advised  by  you,"  said 
Joyce,  "  nor  have  I  any  business  with  the  commis- 
sioners ;  my  errand  is  to  the  king,  and  speak  with 
him  I  must  and  will  presently."  Bro\^Ti  and 
Graves  commanded  their  soldiers  in  the  house  to 
stand  to  their  arms  and  defend  the  place ;  but, 
instead  of  obeying  these  orders,  their  men  threw 
open  the  gates,  and  bade  their  old  comrades 
welcome.  Joyce  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber 
where  the  commissioners  lay,  and  told  them  that 
there  was  a  secret  design  to  convey  or  steal  away 
the  king,  and  to  raise  another  army  to  suppress 
that  under  the  command  of  his  Excellency  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax :  that  there  was  no  other  way  to 
keep  the  kingdom  from  blood  and  another  war 
hut  by  making  sure  of  the  king's  person,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  no  more  misled.  "And,"  said 
Joyce,  ''there  be  some  who  endeavour  to  pull 


down  king  and  people,  and  set  up  themselves." 
He  then  retired  to  another  apartment,  lest  the 
king  should  be  disturbed  in  his  bed-chamber;  and 
then  Major-General  Brown  went  to  the  king,  and 
assured  his  majesty  that  no  hurt  should  come  to 
him,  for  that  they  were  all  civil  gentlemen.    As 
the  morning  grew  Joyce  repaired  again  to  the 
commissioners,   and  found  that  Colonel  Graves 
was  gone  quite  away,  upon  some  secret  design,  as 
was  supposed  ;  "  and  some  of  his  damning  blades 
did  say  and  swear  they  would  fetch  a  party." 
Accorchng  to  the  '  True  and  Impartial  Narration 
concerning  the  Army's  preservation  of  the  King,' 
Joyce  and  his  followers  then  unanimously  declaml 
that  they  thought  it  most  convenient  to  secure  the 
king  in  another  place  from  such  persons  as  might 
cunningly   and  desperately  take  him   away,  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  army.    All  this  time  it  appears  the 
king  had  not  been  spoken  to ;  but  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  Joyce  sent  to  demand  audience.     But 
some  of  the  commissioners,  being  unwilling,  held 
him  in  discourse  till  the  king  was  asleep  in  his 
bed.     Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  cornet  would  not 
be  contented  till  he  had  spoken  with  his  majesty ; 
and,  with  as  much  gentleness  and  tenderness  as 
he  could,  he  went  in  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  dangerous  plots  were  afoot,  as  all  rational 
men  might  see  by  the  actions  of  the  Presbyterian 
leaders ;  adding,  "It  is  now  come  to  this — they 
must  sink  us  or  we  must  sink  them."    According 
to  this  narration,  which,  like  all  others  bearing  on 
the  same  point,  is  open  to  a  variety  of  doubts« 
Charles  told  Joyce — because  the  commissioners 
of  the  parliament  were  present — that  he  could  not 
go  with  him ;  adding,  however,  that  reasons  might 
be  produced  that  might  prevail  with  him,  and  that 
then  nothing  should  stay  him,  and  that  he  would 
go  whether  the  commissioners  would,  yea  or  nay ; 
and  reasons  were  thereupon  given  which  did  pre- 
vail with  his  majesty  to  promise  to  go  with  Joyce 
the  next  morning.     He  said,  however,  he  should 
be  the  more  willing  to  go  if  the  comet  would  pro- 
mise him  the  things  which  he  would  now  propose. 
Joyce  said  he  would  promise  them  if  they  were 
just  and  warrantable.  Then  his  majesty,  speaking 
before  the  commissioners,  said,  "  I  will  propound 
them."    "  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  returned 
Joyce,  "  I  am  willing  to  hear,  but  I  am  sorry  I 
have  disturbed  you  out  of  your  sleep."     "  No 
matter,  if  you  mean  me  no  hurt,"  said  the  king, — 
"  if  you  will  promise  me  that  I  shall  have  no 
hurt,  seeing  you  may  take  away  my  life  if  you 
will."     The  comet  assured  him  that  the  army 
had  no  ill  intention  of  that  sort,  but  only  desired 
to  secure  him  from  being  taken  away,  and  put  at 
the  head  of  another  army.    The  king's  second 
demand  was,  that  he  should  not  be  forced  to  any- 
thing against  his  conscience.    Joyce  replied  that 
he  would  be  most  unwilling  to  force  any  man 
against  his  conscience,  much  less  his  majesty; 
that  he  hoped  he  was  sensible  of  those  that  <Ud 
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endeavour  to  force  men  against  their  consciences, 
and  yet  delayed  to  do  justice  or  settle  the  kingdom, 
endeavouring  to  disband  or  break  the  army  in 
pieces,  who  sought  nothing  but  justice,  as  would 
appear  hereafter  to  all  the  world.  "  Pray  God  it 
may!"  said  the  king.  His  third  demand  was, 
whether  he  should  have  his  servants  with  him,  and 
whether  he  should  be  provided  for  like  a  man  in 
his  place  ?  The  comet  assured  him  that  he  should 
have  his  servants,  and  be  treated  with  all  just  and 
due  respect.  "  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  I  will 
willingly  go  along  with  you,  if  the  soldiery  will 
confirm  what  you  have  promised  me."  And,  it 
being  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  dismissed 
Joyce,  saying  that  he  would  be  ready  by  six  the 
next  morning  to  hear  what  the  soldiers  would  say ; 
that  it  was  so  bad  an  air  at  Holmby  that  he 
could  never  be  so  well  as  he  had  been  ;  and  that, 
if  he  were  once  gone,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
come  back  again  to  that  place.  According  to  his 
promise,  Charles  appeared  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  soldiers  were  mounted,  and  ready 
to  accompany  him ;  but,  before  he  would  set  out, 
he  desired  to  say  the  same  things  to  the  soldiers 
which  he  had  spoken  over  night  to  the  comet,  to 
see  if  they  would  confirm  what  he  had  promised, 
which  they  did  with  one  consent.  Charles,  then, 
in  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  asked  Joyce  what 
commission  he  had  to  secure  bis  person  ?  Joyce 
replied,  that,  if  the  parliament  had  ever  made  an 
order  that  the  army  should  not  secure  the  king's 
person,  he  should  not  have  dared  to  do  what  he 
had  done ;  but,  being  informed  his  majesty  was  to 
be  conveyed  away  to  cause  another  war,  this  was 
the  only  cause  of  his  securing  the  king's  person. 
This  answer  did  not  satisfy  Charles,  who  again 
demanded  what  commission  he  had.  **  I  told 
his  majesty,"  says  Joyce  (himself  the  author  of 
this  impartial  narration),  "the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  or  else  I  should  not  have  dared  to  have 
done  what  I  have ;  and  conceiving  it  to  be  the 
only  way  to  bring  peace  to  England,  and  justice 
with  mercy,  the  thing  which  all  honest  men  desire, 
and  none  will  hinder  but  some  guilty  consciences, 
who  seek  to  destroy  both  king  and  people,  to  set 
up  themselves."  But  still  the  king  was  not  satis- 
fied ;  and  he  asked  whether  Joyce  had  nothing  in 
writing  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  his  general? 
The  comet  desired  the  king  not  to  ask  him  such 
questions,  for  he  conceived  he  had  suflSciently 
answered  him  before.  "  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Joyce," 
said  the  king,  "  deal  ingenuously  with  me,  and 
tell  me  what  commission  you  have?"  "  Here  is 
my  commission,"  said  Joyce.  "Where?"  said 
the  kuig.  "  Here!**  replied  Joyce.  His  majesty 
again  asked,  "Where?"  "Behind  me,"  replied 
Joyce,  pointing  to  the  mounted  soldiers,  "  and  I 
hope  that  will  satisfy  your  majesty."  Charles 
smiled,  and  said,  "  It  is  as  fair  a  commission  and 
as  well  written  as  I  have  ever  seen  a  commission 
written  in  my  life;  a  company  of  handsome, 
proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  great  while. 
But  what  if  I  should  refuse  yet  to  go  with  you? 


I  hope  you  would  not  force  me?  I  am  your 
king ;  you  ought  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  your 
king ;  I  acknowledge  none  to  be  above  me  here 
but  God."  Joyce  assured  his  majesty  that  they 
meant  not  to  injure  him,  nor  so  much  as  to  force 
him  thence  against  his  will;  and,  after  some  more 
talk,  Charles  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  for  the 
place  you  intend  to  have  me  to?"  "If  it  please 
your  majesty,  to  Oxford,"  said  Joyce.  "That  is 
no  good  air,"  rephed  Charles.  "  Then  to  Cam- 
bridge," said  Joyce.  The  king  did  not  like  that 
either,  but  said  he  liked  Newmarket;  that  was  an 
air  that  did  very  well  agree  with  him.  Thereupon 
it  was  granted  by  Joyce  that  he  should  go  ti> 
Newmarket.  Then  the  king  asked  how  fir  he 
intended  to  ride  that  day.  "  As  far  as  your 
majesty  can  conveniently  ride,"  answered  the 
comet.  The  king  smiled,  and  said,  **  I  can  ride 
as  far  as  you  or  any  man  here."  And  so  he  cour- 
teously took  his  leave  to  prepare  for  his  journey. 
Joyce  and  his  troopers  conducted  him  that  day  is 
far  as  Hinchinbrook,  whence  on  the  morrow  they 
led  him  to  Childerley,  near  Newmarket.* 

On  the  same  day  that  Joyce  had  moved  from 
Holmby  House  Cromwell  had  left  London,  having, 
it  is  said,  intimation  of  a  private  resolution  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  parliament  to  secure  him, 
and  not  suffer  him  to  return  to  the  army.  He* got 
hastily  and  secretly  out  of  town,  and  without  stop 
or  stay  rode  to  Triploe  Heath,  his  horse  all  in  a 
foam,  and  there  was  welcomed  with  the  shouts  of 
the  soldiery.t  Forthwith  the  army  entered  into  a 
solemn  engagement  not  to  disband  or  divide  with- 
out redress^of  grievances,  security  against  oppres- 
sion to  the  whole  free-born  people  of  England,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  "  the  same  men  in  credit 
and  power,"  that  is,  the  dismissal  of  the  present 
Presbyterian  government,  who  were  charged  with 
entertaining  cruel  and  bloody  purposes  to  be  exe- 
cuted when  the  army  should  be  disbanded  or 
divided — purposes  which  some  of  that  party 
were  quite  capable  of  entertaining.  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Hammond,  and  other  officers 
of  rank,  waited  upon  the  king.  That  their  de- 
meanour was  respectful  is  certain;  but  nearly 
everything  else  that  passed  at  this  meeting,  or 
these  meetings,  is  involved  in  doubt,  and  in  an 
obscurity  which  will  probably  never  be  cleared 
up.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  both  protested  that 
they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  Joyce's  design  ; 
and  it  has  been  pretty  generally  admitted,  though 
perhaps  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  Fairfax  at 
least  spoke  the  truth.  The  lord-general,  it  is 
said,  urged  the  king  to  return  to  Holmby  House, 
and  was  told  by  Charles  himself  that  he  would 
rather  stay  with  the  army— that  he  had  as  good 
interest  in  the  armv  as  Fairfax  himself.  •  Nor  are 
there  wanting  authorities  to  show  that  the  king, 
though  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  being  forced 
from  Holmby  against  his  will,  had  in  reality  gone 
willingly  and  full  of  hope.  *•  The  king,'*  says 
Herbert,  "  was  the  merriest  of  the  company, 
^  •  Riuhwortli.—Joanials.— Herbert.  f  Perfect  FoliUdMu 
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baving,  aa  it  Beems,  a  confidence  in  the  army, 
especially  from  some  of  the  greatest  there,  as  was 
imagined."  He  was  not,  indeed,  without  sundry 
reasons  for  congratulating  himself  on  his*  change 
of  keepers.  The  Presbyterians  had  refused  him 
tbe  attendance  of  any  minister  of  the  church  of 
England ;  the  Independents  and  the  army  allowed 
bim  whatever  clergymen  he  chose.  One  of  the 
most  devoted  or  heated  of  his  partisans  says,  in  a 
strange  sentence,  **  The  deep  and  bloody-heated 
Independents  all  this  while  used  the  king  very 
civilly,  admitting  several  of  his  servants,  and 
some  of  his  chaputins,  to  attend  him,  and  officiate 
by  the  service-hook.'** 

On  the  10th  of  June,  while  parliament  was 
voting  that  no  part  of  the  army  should  come 
within  forty  miles  of  the  capital,  the  whole  of  that 
army  marched  upon  London,  sending  out  mani- 
festoes as  they  advanced,  ^collecting  addresses  of 
confidence  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
other  counties,  and  demanding  the  speedy  purg- 
ing of  parliament  of  such  memhers  as  were  dis- 
entitled to  sit  there  by  delinquency,  corruption, 
abuse  to  the  state,  or  undue  election.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  from  their  bead-quarters,  at  St.  Alhans, 
the  army  formally  accused  HoUis,  Waller,  Clot- 
worthy,  Stapleton,  Lewis,  Maynard,  Massey,  Har- 
ley.  Long,  Glynne,  and  Nichols.  The  house  of 
commons  repeated  its  command  to  the  army  not 
to  advance,  and  voted  the  removal  of  the  king  to 
Richmond,  there  to  be  in  the  custody  of  their  com- 
missioners. The  army  advanced  immediately  hy 
Berkhampstead  upon  Uxhridge;  and  then  the 
**  eleven  members,"  that  is,  HoUis  and  the  other 
Presbyterian  leaders,  went  and  hid  themselves. 
At  first  the  house  of  commons  had  made  a  show 
of  resistance,  had  doubled  the  guard  they  had  from 
the  city  of  London,  and  had  filled  their  rooms  and 
lobbies  with  arms ;  but  now  they  abandoned  this 
hopeless  course,  voted  that  the  army  under  Fairfax 
was,  in  verv  deed,  the  army  of  England,  and  to  be 
treated  with  all  respect  and  care ;  and  they  sent 
propositions  to  the  genera],  which  induced  him  to 
remove  his  head-quarters  from  Uxhridge  to  Wy- 
combe. This  movement  gave  wonderful  courage 
to  the  deven  accused  members,  who  came  forth 
from  their  hiding-places  to  their  seats  in  the  house, 
aocusmg their  accusers,  and  demanding  a  trial; 
but  very  soon  thev  lost  heart,  and  obtained  leave 
of  absence  and  tne  speaker's  passport  to  go  out 
of  the  kingdom.  Their  party,  by  this  time,  had 
rendered  themselves  contemptible  by  their  rash- 
ness, weskness,  and  vacillation. 

Meanwhile  the  king  had  been  removed  from 
Newmarket  to  Royston,  from  Royston  to  Hatfield, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  house,  from  Hatfield  to 
Wobum  Abbey,  and  thence  to  Windsor  Castle. 
Among  the  **  several  servants"  that  were  admitted 
to  attend  him  were  Ashbumham,  one  of  the  com* 
panions  of  bis  flight  from  Oxford  to  the  Scottidi 
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army,*  Sir  John  Bcrkcley,t  and  Legge,  another 
favourite  and  confidential  attendant.  By  means  of 
these  gentlemen  Charles  opened,  or  continued,  a 
very  secret  negociation  with  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
other  chief  officers.  Ashbumham  says  that  on 
his  arrival  he  found  his  master  already  deep  in 
this  treaty,  and  that  he  and  Berkeley  were  then 
appointed  to  conduct  it,  which  they  did  for  about 
three  weeks  with  good  hopes  of  success.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  Fairfax  could  be 
a  stranger  to  these  negociations ;  but  the  king  pro- 
bably knew,  as  did  every  one  else,  that  Cromwell 
was  mightier  than  he.  At  this  time  Fairfax  re- 
quested the  parliament  to  consent  that  the  king 
should  see  his  children,  who  had  so  long  been  in 
their  hands.  The  house  of  commons  apprehended 
that  the  army  would  keep  the  children,  as  well  as 
the  father ;  but,  on  Fairfax's  pledging  his  word  of 
honour  that  they  should  be  retumdl  to  St.  James's 
palace,  they  very  reluctantly  sent  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  to  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Cavers- 
ham,  near  Reading,  where  the  king  was  then 
residing.  The  interview  was  tender  in  the  extreme, 
for  .Charles  was  a  fond  father,  and  the  children 
were  young,  innocent,  and  helpless.  Cromwell 
shed  tears.  After  passing  two  days  with  their 
unfortunate  parent,  the  children  went  back  to 
London,  where  the  Presbyterians  were  making  a 
last  and  blundering  effort  to  regain  the  ascend- 
ancy. The  army  and  the  Independents  resident 
in  the  city  had  demanded  that  the  command  of 
the  London  militia  should  be  put  into  other  hands. 
The  Presbyterians  not  only  reiused,  but  chose  this 
very  moment  for  getting  up  a  petition,  calling  for 
the  suppression  of  all  conventicles;  that  is,  all 
chapels  wherein  the  Independents  worshipped 
God  according  to  their  own  notions.  At  the  same 
time  they  exhibited  for  signature,  in  Guildhall, 
another  paper,  which,  after  reciting  the  Covenant, 
engaged  the  subscribers  of  all  degrees,  soldiers  or 
sailors,  citizens,  apprentices,  or  trained  bands  of 
the  city,  to  keep  [away  the  army,  and  bring  the 
king  to  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  personal  treaty.  One  hundred  thousand  signa- 
tures were  set  to  this  paper;  and  a  few  days  after 
a  disorderly  rabble,  consisting  probably  of  as 
many  rovalists  as  F^sbyterians,  surrounded  the 
bouses  of  parliament,  and  caused  such  terror  there 
that  both  speakers  and  many  members  fled  to  the 
army  for  protection.  After  an  adjournment  of 
three  days  tne  residue  of  the  two  houses  met,  and 
then— on  the  30th  of  July— elected  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham  to  be  temporary  speaker* 
fbrbiade  the  army  to  advance,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  called  out  the  city  militia,  to  be 

*  AshlmrahaBi,  aeeordtng  to  hit  own  aeeooot,  liad  rcoanUy  arrWvd 
from  Fraaee  with  *  inttnicwmt  from  the  qoera  ond  prinee  of  Watoi 
la  mmm  thtiy  whkh  it  wm  not  proper  htt'Bu^ty  should  apptar 
1B>  ""irfliralaw. 

f  Berkeley  had  alio  joat  arrived  horn  Ptaaaee,  from  the  qneea, 
haviBf ,  at  he  taya  himaeir,  received  "  adfertlMBenl  that  hia  mi^eetf 
waa  well  reoelved  by  the  oAeera  and  eoldiera  of  the  army,  and  that 


there  were  great  hopes 

hU  majeety la  hit  juit  rightly" 
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put  under  the  command  of  Massey,  Waller,  and 
PoyntZ)  and  recalled  the  eleven  ^gitive  Presby- 
terian members.  Fairfax,  who  had  advanced  with 
the  army  to  Hounslow  Heath,  there  met  the  fugi- 
tive  Independent  members.  Besides  the  two 
speakers,!  there  were  fifteen  lords  and  ahmidred 
commoners.  The  general  forthwith  published  a 
declaration,  **  showmg  the  grounds  of  his  present 
advance  to  the  city  of  London,  and  ordered  Colonel 
Bainsborough  to  cross  the  Thames  at  Kingston 
bridge,  and  take  possession  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  which  wholly  disavowed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  city.  Ramsborough  executed  his 
commission  without  any  difficulty,  and  detached 
soldiers  that  occupied  the  blockhouses  near  Graves- 
end  and  all  the  posts  on  that  side  of  the  river 
between  Gravesend  and  Southwark.  ^*  And  when 
the  citizens  heard  of  the  army's  approach,  their 
stomachs  being  somewhat  abated,  and  Uieir  opinions 
so  much  divided  in  common  council  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  for  them  suddenly  to  raise  any 
forces  to  oppose  the  army,  they  sent  to  the  general 
for  a  pacification,  which,  by  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  then  with  him,  was  granted  to 
them  upon  these  conditions : — I.  That  they  should 
desert  the  parliament  now  sitting,  and  the  eleven 
impeached  members.  2.  That  they  should  recall 
their  declarations  lately  published.  3.  That  they 
should  relinquish  their  present  militia.  4.  That 
they  should  deliver  up  to  the  general  all  their 
forts  and  the  Tower  of  London.  5.  That  they 
ahould  disband  all  J  the  forces  they  had  raised, 
and  do  all  things. else  necessary  for  the  public 
tranquillity.  All  which  things,  none  of  them 
daring  to  refuse,  were  presently  ratified.'** 

On  the  6th  of  August  Fairfax  came  to  West- 
minster, with  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  and  the 
rest  of  the  expelled  lords  and  commoners,  whom  he 
restored  to  their  seats.  The  speakers,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  parliament,  gave  thanks  to  the  general, 
made  him  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  as  a  gratuity  a  month's  pay  was  given 
to  his  army.  On  the  next  day  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well, with  the  whole  army,  marched  through 
London  to  the  Tower,  where  some  commands 
were  changed,  and  the  militia  settled  in  the  hands 
of  the  Independents.  '*  And  lest  the  city  should 
swell  with  too  much  power,  her  militia,  by  order 
of  parliament,  was  divided,  and  authority  given  to 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  the  hamlets  about 
the  Tower,  to  exercise  and  command  their  own 
militias.  Thus  was  the  Presbyterian  faction  de- 
prc8sed."t  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  great  party  fall 
with  less  honour.  HoUis,  Stapleton,  Waller,  Clot- 
worthy,  Lewis,  and  Long,  ran  away  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  were  allowed  to  escape  into  France. 
They  were  thereup(xi  charged  with  treason,  and 
the  lord  mayor  of  Ijondon,  four  aldermen,  and  twa 
officers  of  trained  bands,  the  Earls  of  Suffolk,  Lin- 
coln, and  Middleton,  the  lords  Willoughby,  Huns- 
don,  Berkeley,  and  Maynard  were  incliuited  with 

••  Ifqr.  Braviary.  f  Ibid. ; 


them  in  the  chai^.  But  the  conduct  of  the  now 
triumphant  Independents  did  not  betray  in  them 
any  great  anxiety  for  retaliation  or  party  vengeance, 
or  severity  of  any  kind;  and  the  army— giving 
another  proof  that  it  was  no  mere  mass  of  soldiery 
— behaved  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice. 
Half  the  number  of  Presbyterian  preadien  st  a 
like  crisis  would  have  set  the  dty  in  aUaze.  Fai^ 
hxy  presently  marching  out  of  London,  quartered 
his  troops  in  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent,  filing 
his  head-quarters  at  Putney,  and  only  leaving  two 
or  three  regiments  about  Whitehall  and  the  Mews 
to  guard  the  parliament  While  these  things  were 
in  progress  the  council  of  officers  had  prepared 
their  **  Proposals,"  wherein  they  provided  for  the 
general  reform  and  re-settlement  of  the  kingdom 
upon  principles  of  the  largest  liberty,  both  civil 
and  religious,  and  of  a  glorious  toleration,  whidi 
Europe  had  not  yet  seen  even  in  a  theory.  The 
great  fault  of  this  theory  was,  that  it  too  much 
overlooked  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  yet  fit  for  its  application.  Iretou  ii 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  principal 
author  of  this  ever  remarkable  paper;  but  he  acted 
concurrently  with  his  father-in-law,  Cromwell, 
who  entertamed  the  highest  andjustest  notions 
about  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  trade,  and  tbe 
other  points  which  reflect  the  most  honour  upon 
this  scheme.*  In  many  respects,  notwithatan^ 
the  republican  tendencies  oi  Ireton  and  ita  odier 
firamers,  this  constitution  would  have  left  Cbaiies 
more  power  and  dignity  as  a  king^  than  tbe  Pret- 
byterian  parliament  had  ever  thought  of  giring 
him.  And  how  acted  Charles  when  these  propo- 
sals were  privately  submitted  to  him  ?  This  ii 
the  account  given  by  one  of  his  own  partisans, 
Sir  John  Berkeley:—"  What  with  the  pleasure 
of  having  so  concurring  a  second  as  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham,  and  what  with  the  encouraging  mes« 
sages  which  his  majesty  had  (by  my  Loid 
Lauderdale  and  others)  from  the  Presbyterian 
party  and  the  city  of  London,  who  pretended  to 
despise  the  army,  and  to  oppose  them  to  death,  his 
majesty  seemed  very  much  erected :  insomuch  that, 
when  the  proposals  were  solemnly  sent  to  him, 
and  his  concurrence  most  humbly  and  earnestly 
desired,  his  majesty  (not  only  to  the  astoniahnieDt 
of  Ireton  and  the  rest,  but  even  to  mine)  enter- 
tained them  with  very  tart  and  bitter  discourses, 
saying,  sometimes,  that  he  would  have  no  man  to 
suflfer  for  his  sake,  and  that  he  repented  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  bill  against  the  Lord  Strafford 
(which,  though  most  true,  was  unpleasant  forthem 
to  hear) ;  that  he  would  have  the  church  established 
according  to  law,  by  the  Proposals.  They  replied 
it  was  none  of  their  work  to  do  it;  that  it  was 
enough  for  them  to  waive  the  point,  and,  thej 
hoped,  enough  for  hia  majesty,  since  be  had 
waived  the  government  (of  the  drarch)  itself  ib 
Scotland.  His  majesty  said,  that  he  hoped  God 
had  forgiven  him  that  sin,  and  repeated  often,  /  cv 

•  One  of  the  oUoaMwu— **  AU  omiopoliei,  oldoriMV,  ud  ite 
xei traintt  U>  tiw  freedom  ef  trade,  to  be  taken  off.* 
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cannot  be  without  me;  you  will  fall  to  ndn  if  I 
do  not  sustain  you.    Many  of  the  army  that  were 
present,  and  inrished  well  (at  least,  as  they  pre- 
tended) to  the  agreement,  looked  wishfully  and 
with  wonder  upon  me  and  Mr.  Ashbumham ;  and 
I,    as  much  as  I  durst,  upon  his  majesty,  who 
would  take  no  notice  of  it,  until  I  was  forced  to 
step  to  him,  and  whisper  in  his  ear — Sir,  your 
majesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  strength 
and  power  that  I  do  not  know  of;  and  since  your 
majesty  hath  concealed  it  from  me,  I  wish  you 
had  concealed  it  from  these  men  too.    His  majesty 
soon  recollected  himself,  and  began  to  sweeten  his 
former  discourse  with  great  power  of  language 
and  behaviour.    But  it  was  now  of  the  latest.    For 
Colonel  Rainsborough  (who,    of  all  the    army, 
seemed  the  least  to  wish  the  accord)  in  Uie  middle 
of  the  conference  stole  away,  and  posted  to  the 
army,  which  he  influenced  against  tne  king  with 
all  the  artificial  malice  he  had."*      Nor  does 
Charles's  conduct  or  good  policy  improve  in  the 
report  of  his  other  principal  agent.    Ashbumham, 
after  mentioning  sundry  instances  of  double  deal- 
ing, goes  on  to  describe  a  very  remarkable  inter- 
view he  had  for  the  king's  business,  a  few  days 
afUr  the  army's  marching  through  London,  with 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.     **  Being  commanded  by 
his  majesty,"  says  this  confidential  affent,  "  to  de- 
sire from  Cromwell  and  Ireton  that  ne  might  go 
fWnn  Stoke  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  they  told  me, 
with  very  severe  countenances,  he  should  go  if  he 
pleased  to  Oatlands ;  but  that  they  had  met  with 
sufficient  proof  that  the  king  had  not  only  abetted 
and  fomented  the  differences  between  them  and 
their  enemies,  by  commanding  all  his  party  to 
take   conditions  under  the  then  parliament  and 
city,  but  that  likewise  he  had  at  that  instant  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  when  he  made  greatest  pro- 
fession to  close  with  them ;  for  the  justification  of 
which,  they  affirm  that  they  had  both  his  and  the 
queen's  letters  to  make  it  good,  which  were  nreat 
allays  to  their  thoughts  of  serving  him,  and  did 
very  much  justify  the  general  misfortune  he  lived 
under  of  having  the  reputation  of  little  faith  in  his 
dealing8."t    ^d,  in  nict,  Charles  at  this  moment 

•M«i»oin. 

1  Narimtf  ««<->«•  Locd  Bolinclirolce  told  M-llr.  Bo|m.  Lqi4  llaieh. 

mont,  and  mvwlf  (June  ISih,  174S)— that  Land  Oxford  had  oftaa  told 
him  that  he  had  Men,  aad  had  in  hie  haoda,  an  original  letter  that 
King  Charles  I.  wrou  to  the  qiwen.  In  aaewer  to  ona  of  her'a  that 
had  been  intercepted,  and  then  fbrwarded  to  him.  wherein  ehe  had 
Kproaehed  him  for  luTlnf  made  thoae  TQIaine  too  great  eonceirione 
(vts..  that  Cromwell  eltonld  he  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  life  withont 
account ;  that  that  kingdom  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  party, 
with  an  army  there  kept,  which  should  know  no  head  but  the  lieu> 
tenant ;  that  Ciomweil  should  have  a  gartor,  ftc).  Thai  in  this 
letter  of  the  king's  it  was  said  that  she  should  leave  mm  to  manage, 
who  waa  better  informed  of  aU  drcnmstancea  than  she  could  be; 
but  she  might  be  entirely  eaty  as  to  whatever  eoocessions  he  should 
make  them ;  fbr  that  he  should  know  in  due  time  how  to  deal  with 
the  rogues,  who.  instead  of  a  silken  garter,  ahonld  be  fitted  with  a 
hempen  cord.  So  the  letter  ended :  which  answer,  as  they  waited 
for.  ao  tliey  intercepted  aeeoidingly— and  it  determined  nis  fate. 
Thb  letter  Lord  Oxford  said  ha  hnd  ofend  6MM.  for.**— AteAord- 


Morrise,  in  tha  Life  of  Lord  Orrery,  prefixed  tothe  Orrery  State 
Papers,  uvea  a  story  tn  detail  about  the  seiwiro  of  this  important 
latt«r.  Be  says  that  one  day  (in  tha  year  1640)  when  Lord  Bsogha 
Vis  Tiding  botween  Cronwell  and  Inion,  Gnmiwell  dsdaisd  to  him, 
that  if  the  late  king  had  foUowed  hia  own  mind  and  hmi  tnmty  ser- 
vaata,  he  would  have  fooled  them  aUt  and  fonher  told  hia  laidship 
that  at  one  time  they  really  tetendod  to  ckaa  with  Cbarlea.  Baofhil 
teked  «  qwslioa  or  terok  .to  whkh  CioaweU  fretly  xtplied,  soyuigi 


was  negotiating,  not  only  with  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton, and  with  other  officers  in  the  army  who 
entertained  very  different  views,  hut  also  with 
Lauderdale  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  with  the 
English  Preshyterians,  and  with  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics— ^to  each  and  all  of  whom  he  made  promises 
and  paid  compliments.  Douhts  have  been  raised 
— perhaps  unjustly — touching  the  sincerity  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
king ;  but  the  king  was  certainly  insincere  to  all 
parties,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  and  devoted 
royalists,  now  headed  by  the  Marquess  of  Ormond, 
that  nobleman,  after  making  terms  with  the  par- 
liament in  Ireland,  having  been  allowed  to  come 
over  to  England.  Nor  could  the  king  control 
his  own  temper  sufficiently  to  cloak  his  designs. 
In  talking  one  day  with  Ireton,  he  had  the  folly 
to  exclaim—"  I  shall  play  my  game  as  well  as  1 
can  !'•  Ireton  instantly  replied—"  If  your  ma- 
jesty have  a  game  to  play,  you  must  give  us  also 
liberty  to  play  ours."*  On  other  occasions  he 
grossly  insulted  both  Ireton  and  Cromwell  to  their 
faces.  And  now,  according  to  Ashbumham, 
Cromwell  first  began  to  talk  of  "  the  happy  con- 
dition the  people  of  this  kingdom  would  be  in  if 
the  government  under  which  they  in  Holland 
lived  were  settled  here;'*  and  both  Ireton  and 
Cromwell  were  found  "  at  a  great  distance  to 
what  formerly  they  appeared  to  be  in  relation  to 
his  majesty's  good;"  so  that  Ashbumham  saw 
clearly  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  hoped  from 
them.  After  his  mde  refusal  of  the  "  Proposals," 
Charles  sent  Sir  John  Berkeley  to  the  army  to 
desire  a  meeting  with  Ireton  and  the  rest  of  the 
superior  officers.  Berkeley,  putting  a  leading 
question,  asked,  "  If  the  king  should  grant  the 
Proposals,  what  would  ensue?"  The  officers  re- 
plied, that  they  would  offer  them  to  the  parlia- 
ment. "But,"  continued  Berkeley,  "if  they 
refuse  them,  what  will  you  do  then  ?"  They  replied 
that  they  would  not  tell  him.  "  I  then  retumed," 
says  Berkeley,  "  that  I  would  tell  them,  I  would 
lose  no  more  time  with  them ;  for^if  there  came  of 
proposals  nothing  but  the  propounding,  I  could 


-  Tho  ioafo«  why  wo  wortd  OMS  havo  dosed  with  tho  king  wo»  thi^ 
we  fouid  that  the  ScoU  and  the  Ff^bytenans  bepn  to  he  more 
powerful  than  we;  and  if  they  had  made  np  matters  with  the  ktog^ 
weshonld  have  heen  left  in  the  Inreh;  therefore,  we  tliought  it  hee( 
to  prevent  them,  by  offering  first  to  come  in  upon  any  reasonable  con- 
ditiMis.'*  But.  wliile  they  were  oceopied  with  thess  thounhts,  they 
were  told  by  one  of  their  sptes.  who  was  of  the  king;s  bedehamber, 
that  their  doom  was  decreed  by  Charles,  as  they  might  see  if  they 
eouht  only  intereept  a  letter  ftom  the  king  to  the  qnsoo.  whieh  letter 
was  sewed  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  and  the  bearer  would  be  that 
night  at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn.  in  Holbom,  where  he  was  to  teke  horse 
for  Dover.  Upon  this  warning,  CxomwpU  and  Inton.  disgnised  ao 
tioopen,  and  with  one  trusty  fellow  with  them,  went  to  the  inn, 
oaUed  for  cans  of  heer,  and  eontinoed  drinking  tiU  the  man  with  tho 
saddle  came  in,  when  they  ssisedtho  saddle,  ripped  no  theskiruw 
and  there  found  the  letter,  in  which  the  king  informed  the  queen 
that  he  was  now  courted  by  both  foetions-tho  SooU*  Prssbvte^ 
and  tha  army— and  which  bid  (kirest  for  him  should  have  him;  but 
ho  thought  he  should  ck>se  with  the  Soote  sooner  than  the  other,  ftc. 
UpontCs,  CnnwoU  took  hone  and  wont  to  Wia^,  ami  timy 
immedUtely,  ftom  that  time  forward,  resolved  the  kin^s  min.  This 
story  is  sulBeionay  romantie.  but  thoso  were  times  foU  of  mutic 
incidents,  and  wo  think  it  not  immobablo  that  something  of  the  kind 
reaUy  happened.  With  Cromwell  and  his  party  U  was  matter  of  lifo 
or  death  to  asoortaln  Charles's  real  intentions.  Oliver,  it  Is  said, 
hold  tho  mioalplo  that  it  waa  right  to  be  crafty  with  tho  emfty,  and 
Iho  men  who  sotod  with  him  had  their  ev^overywhwo. 

•  Mrs.  HntehiB8on*s  Memoirs  of  tho  Idfo  of  CotoMl.Hiil«hiM 
OonxBor  of  MottiBghra  CasOe,  kc 
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then  propound  as  well  as  they.  They  all  replied, 
that  it  was  not  for  them  to  tay  directly  what  they 
would  do  against  the  parliaiment;  but  intimated 
that  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  prevail 
with  the  parliament  When  I  appeared  not  fully 
satiaBed  with  this  reply,  Rainabonmgh  spoke  out 
in  these  words—//*  thejf  will  notagree^  we  %nii 
fnake  them;  to  which  the  whde  company  as- 
sented.'* With  this  assurance-^which  was  some* 
thing  weiffhty  and  wished  for-— Berkdey  posted 
back  to  the  king;  but  there,  he  says,  he  had 
**  harder  work  with  his  majesty,"  who  was  still 
**  far  from  consenting."  **  At  this  time,"  says 
Berkeley, ''  those  that  were  supposed  best  inclined 
to  his  majesty  in  the  army  seemed  much  afflicted 
with  his  majesty's  backwardness  to  concur  with 
the  army  in  the  "  Proposals."  Two  or  three  days 
before  the  army  got  undisputed'  possession  of  Lon* 
don,  and  before  it  was  commonly  thought  that  the 
city  would  suteut,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  requested 
that,  since  his  majesty  would  not  yield  to  the 
Proposals,  yet  he  should,  at  least,  send  a  kind 
letter  to  the  army.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
Windsor  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Berkeley,  and  Ash- 
bumham,  and  a  letter  was  immediately  drawn 
up ;  but  Charles  would  not  sign  it  till  after  three 
or  four  days,  that  is,  not  until  the  army,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  many  persons,  were  become 
absolute  masters  of  the  city.  Berkeley,  making 
the  best  of  the  business  for  his  master's  honour, 
says,  "  Mr.  Ashbumham  and  1  went  with  it,  at 
last,  and,  upcm  the  way,  met  with  messages  to 
hasten  it.  But,  before  we  came  to  Sion,  the  com* 
missionera  from  Loudon  were  arrived,  and  our 
letter  was  out  of  season ;  for,  though*  his  majesty 
was  ignorant  of  the  success  when  he  signed  the 
letter,  yet,  coming  after  it  was  known,  it  lost  both 
its  grace  and  its  efficacy.  All  that  the  officers 
could  do,  they  did ;  wUch  was,  while  the  army 
was  in  the  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  their 
success,  to  propose  that  they  should  not  be  ele- 
Yated  with  it,  but  keep  still  to  their  former  engage* 
ments  to  his  majesty,  and,  once  more,  solemnly 
vote  the  Proposals;  which  was  accordingly  done.'* 
Even  after  this,  when  his  nu&jesty  was  lodged  at 
Hampton  Court,  '^  Mr.  Ashburnham  had  daily 
some  message  or  another  from  the  king  to  Crom* 
well  and  Ireton,  who  had  enough  to  do  both  in  ike 
parliament  and  council  of  the  army — the  one 
abounding  with  Presbyterians,  the  other  with 
LevellerB,  and  both  really  jealous  that  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  had  made  a  private  compact  and  bar- 
gain with  the  king;    Lilbume,  printing  boolu 

weekly,  to  that  effect On  the  other  side,  the 

Presbyterians  were  no  less  confident  of  their  sur- 
mises; and,  amongst  them,  Cromwell  told  me, 
that  my  Lady  Carlisle  affirmed  that  he  was  to  be 
Earl  of  Essex  and  captain  of  the  king's  guards."* 

«  Memoin  of  Sir  Jolitt  Berkeley.— Wh«t  Berkeley  adds  inmedi- 
ately  efler  thete  irrelatione  is  fur  tuo  inportMt  to  be  overioeked  in 
the  story  of  these,  in  part,  mysterloos  and  almost  meapllcable  in- 
trigues. **  But  these  and  the  like  disooursea  madt  grtat  inqtrenkm 
o«  tkt  tarmy;  to  whleh  Mr.  Aahbaivhav's  secret  aMl  long  con- 
ferences ooiitcibuted  not  a  litUe,  inaomaoh  that  %he  adjatators,  «b6 
were  woot  to  oomiilaiii  that  Cromwell  went  (oe  slow  towards  the 


Abdut  three  weeks  alter  the  army  had  entered 
London,  the  Presbyterians  in  parliament,  who  were 
still  a  majority,  encouraged  by  Lauderdale  and 
the  other  Scottish  commisskniers,  who,  liketbem* 
selves,  held  religious  toleration  to  be  moDatrous 
wickedness,  voted  another  solemn  address  to  the 
king,  which  was  conceived  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
nmeteen  propositions  which  had  been  presented  at 
Newcastle.  The  army  was,  of  course,  very  un- 
willing that  the  king  shotdd  accept  theie  pro- 
positions ;  and  all  Charles's  friends  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  close  with  the 
enemies  of  the  army  whilst  he  was  in  its  hands.  And, 
therefore,  he  refused  the  articles  offered  by  pariia* 
ment,  saying  that  he  thought  tiie  Proposals  of  the 
army  a  better  ground  for  an  arrangement  dian  these 
nineteen  propositions,  and  again  desiring  a  per 
sonal  treaty.  *'  We  gave  our  friends  in  the  army,'* 
says  Berkeley,  **  a  sight  of  this  answer  to  parlia- 
ment the  day  before  it  was  sent,  with  which  tber 
seemed  infinitely  satisfied,  and  promised  to  lue 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  a  pexaonal 
treaty,  an«{,  to  my  utuierstanding^  performed  it: 
for  both  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  wiUi  Vane  and  all 
their  friends,  seconded  with  great  resolntion  this 
desire  of  his  majesty.  But,  contrary  to  their  and 
all  men's  expectations,  they  found  a  most  general 
opposition,  and  that  this  message  of  his  majeatj 
had  confirmed  the  jealousy  of  their  private  agree- 
ment with  the  king ;  so  tnat  the  more  it  was  urged 
by  Cromwell,  &c.,  flie  more  it  was  rejected  hy  the 
rest,  who  looked  on  them  as  their  betrayers.  The 
suspicions  were  so  strong  in  the  House,  that  dier 
lost  almost  all  their  friends  there ;  and  the  army 
that  then  lay  about  Putney  were  no  less  ill-satis- 
fied ;  for  there  came  down  shoals  every  day  from 
London  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Levelling  parties, 
that  fomented  these  jealousies;  insomuch  that 
Cromwell  thought  himself,  or  pretended  it,  not 
secure  in  his  own  quarters.  The  adjutators  now 
began  to  change  their  discourses,  and  complained 
openly  in  their  councils  both  of  the  king  and  the 
malignants  about  his  majesty.  One  of  the  fint 
they  voted  from  him  was  myself.  Tli^  said  that, 
since  his  majesty  had  not  accepted  of  their  Pro* 
posals,  they  were  not  obliged  any  further  to  them ; 
fliat  they  were  obliged  to  consult  their  ^own  safej 
and  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  use  sndi 
means  towards  both  as  they  should  find  rational: 
and,  because  they  met  with  strong  opposition  froro 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  most  of  the  superior 

khiK.  beiptn  now  to  toaveet  that  he  had  gong  fee  fast,  nd  /(ft  t^f* 
htkmd  kim:  fcom  whcnee  theie  were  fteoitent  eottpUiaU  la  «■« 
oouneil  of  tlie  army,  of  the  intimacy  Mr.  Aabbiuuban  and  1  J||;|5  '^ 
the  amy  i  that  Cromwelfa  and  Iretou'a  door  waa  open  to  «■*«[[''" 
waa  shot  to  them ;  that  they  knew  not  why  aalinanta  "p"*** 'f*!* 
•u  much  oonntenauce  iu  the  anny,  and  liberty  witii  the  kine.  Tiu^ 
diaeouraea,  both  in  pobUe  and  priVate.  CronweH  seemed  hS%Uj  to  w 
ofleaded  with ;  and,  when  he  eould  eany  anytliinf  to  ^^i*  "^J^^^ 
advantaM  amonKSt  the  adjutatora,  could  not  rest  uutfl  lie  hvi  "^ 
us  mivately  partaken  of  it ;  but  witkal  he  told  Mr.  AtbiMratan 
and  me,  that,  if  he  were  an  houest  man.  he  had  said  eaoefb  »r  tM 
sincerity  of  his  intention— tf  he  were  not,  nothing  was  «»>yf&:  •"" 
therefore  conjured  iM,na  we  tenderad  hie  m^jeaty'a  ■c'^.'",!: 
come  so  fVequently  to  bis  qaartera.  but  aend  piivateljr  (»  IV?*  »! 
raSBtciMi  c/kim  Uhg  anwn  to  that  ktigM,  tkat  ho  "«*  "W  ?„  ™ 
ta  Air  oiea  qomton.  But  thb  had  no  operation  apou  Mr.  AsMmn 
bam.  whu  atleged  that  we  mttst  show  tbem  the  neceisily  of  i{Ke^ 
with  the  king.  Drum  their  own  diaoidert.'* 
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officen,  and  some  even  of  the  adjutaton,  they  had 
many  private  solemn  meetings  in  London,  where 
they  homhled  themselves  hefbre  the  Lord,  and 
sought  his  good  pleasure,  and  desired  that  he 
woidd  he  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  his  saints,  which 
they  interpret  those  to  he  who  are  most  violent,  or 
zealous^  (as  they  call  it)  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
These  found  it  apparent  that  God  had,  on  the  one 
side,  hardened  ^Uie  king's  heart,  and  hlinded  his 
eyes,  in  not  passing  the  Proposals,  wherehy  thev 
were  absolved  from  offering  them  any  more ;  and, 
on  the  other  aide,  the  Lord  had  led  captivity  cap- 
tive, and  put  all  things  under  their  feet,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  hound  to  finish  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  which  was  to  alter  the  government  ac- 
cording to  their  first  design :  and  to  this  end  they 
resolv^  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  take 
him  out  of  Cromwell's  hands." 

Thus  threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  hatred  and 
power  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Scots,  who  had  dis- 
Uked  him  from  the  first, — ^by  the  vacillation,  insin- 
cerity, and  duplicity  of  the  lung,  and  by  the  violence 
of  the  republican  party  in  the  army, — Cromwell, 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  was  obliged  to 
choose;  and  nobody  can  reasonably  doubt  that  for 
his  own  safety  the  best  choice  he  could  make  was 
the  repuhlican  section.  At  the  same  time  he  and 
Ireton  devised  how  they  might  at  once  check  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  the  levelling  principles  in 
politics  which  had  spread  so  widely  in  the  army. 
If  we  are  to  believe  a  story  told  by  two  contempo- 
raries, the  hot-headed  levellers  already  looked 
upon  Cromwell  as  their  greatest  enemy;  and  our 
old  acquaintance  free-bom  John,  now  Colonel 
John  Ldlbume,  but  a  leader  of  the  adjutators,  in 
alliance  with  Wildman,  another  adjutator,  a  man 
of  the  same  stamp,  had  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him  as  &  renegade  to  the  cause  of  liberty.*  Ire- 
ton  agreed  with  Cromwell,  that  the  best  thing  to 
do,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  .draw  the  army 
together  to  a  general  rendezvous  at  Ware ;  and,  as 
Fairfax  readily  consented,  that  meeting  was  fixed 
for  the  16th  of  November.  As  soon  as  the 
tumultuous  part  of  the  army  had  notice  of  it,  they 
resolved,  before  the  day  of  the  rendezvous,  to 
seize  the  king's  person.f  And  these  Levellers 
had  already  given  indications  which  bad  filled 
Charles  witn  terror :  thev  had  declared  him  to  be 
an  Ahab, — a  man  of  blood, — an  everlasting  ob- 
stacle to  peace  and  liberty,  and  they  had  called  for 
justice  upon  his  head  as  the  cause  of  the  murder 
of  thouaands  of  free-bom  Englishmen.  They  had 
published  ''  The  Case  of  the  Army,"  and  "An 
Agreement  of  the  People,"  which  contained  a  new 
scheme  of  government  on  an  essentially  republican 
model,  without  king  or  lords.  According  to  this 
eonstitution,  the  sovereignty  resided  solely  in  the 
people ;  parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  the  elec- 
tive franchise  was  to  be  extended,  the  repre- 
sentation to  be  distributed  more  equally ;  the  law 
was  to  be  reformed ;  and  an  entire  freedom  of 

•  llenioln  of  DensU  HoUtf.^Sk  Joha  B«iktl«|*f  McMoin. 
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conscience  was  to  be  granted  to  every  man.  Six* 
teen  regiments  seemed  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for 
this  theory,  and  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
the  king.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  drawing  together  of  the  army, 
Ashburaham  went  from  Hampton  Court  to  Ditton, 
and  told  Sir  John  Berkeley  that  his  majesty  was 
really  afiraid  of  his  life  frt)m  the  tumultuous  part 
of  the  army,  and  was  resolved  to  make  his  escape. 
Two  nights  after  this  interview  Berkeley  went  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  was  introduced  pri~ 
vately  by  a  back  way.  The  king  told  him  that  he 
waa  afraid  of  his  life,  and  that  he  would  have  him 
assist  in  his  escape.  Berkeley  then  asked  which 
way  his  majesty  would  go ;  and  Charles  told  him 
he  should  ^know  that  through  Will  Legge.  It  is 
generally  asserted  that  it  was  Cromwell  that  gave 
Charles  warning  of  his  danger  from  the  Levellers, 
though  opinions  are  divided  whether  this  were 
done  out  of  a  real  regard  to  the  king's  safety,  or 
as  a  device  to  frighten  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
worst  enemies ;  but  Berkeley,  one  of  Charles's 
main  agents,  never  alludes  to  Cromwell  as  the 
cause  of  the  long's  fears,  and  charges  a  very 
different  party.  "  The  Monday  before,"  savs 
Berkeley,  ''  Mr.  Ashbumham  told  me  that  the 
Scots  had  much  tampering  with  the  king,  but 
eouldi  come  to  no  agreement ;  that  they  would  fain 
have  his  majesty  out  of  the  army,  and  to  that  end 
had  much  augmented  his  just  fears."  But  Ash- 
bumham, the  other  chief  instrument,  though  he 
mentions  that  Lord  Lanark  and  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners had  been  with  Charles,  and  engaged  to 
assist  him,  does  not  mention  their  inspiring  these 
fears,  saving,  **  that  his  majesty  ....  being 
then  confined  to  his  chamber,  was  frequently  ad- 
vertised by  persant  of  good  affeciion  to  Am,  that 
there  was  some  private  practice  upon  his  life ;  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Ackworth  informed  hia  majesty*  that 
Colonel  Rainsborough  was  resolved  to  kill  him."* 
Clarendon  says— ^without  any  allusion  to  Crom-* 
well — '^  The  king  every  day  received  little  billets 
or  letters,  secredy  conveyed  to  him  without  any 
name,  which  advertised  him  of  wicked  designs 
upon  has  life:  many  who  repaired  to  him  brought 
the  same  advice  from  men  of  unquestionable  sin- 
cerity." But,  perhaps,  without  any  warning  from 
sincere  friends,  or  any  plot  from  Cromwell  or  from 
oiemiesi  the  manifestos  of  the  Levellers  in  the 
army,  and  the  reports  of  their  behaviour  which 
must  have  reached  the  king's  ears,  were  of  them* 
selves  cause  sufficient  to  make  him  tremble  and 
fly«^  At  one  moment,  it  appears,  Charles  thought 
of  taking  refuge  in  the  city  of  London.  Berkeley 
says  that  Ashburaham  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  his  majesty's  going  privately  to  London,  ukI 
appearing  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he 
(Berkdey)  replied^  very  ill;  because  the  army 
were  absolutely  masters  both  of  the  city  and  par- 
liamenti  and  would  undoubtedly  seize  his  majesty  ; 

•  It  U  not  the  katl  pcrplMuig  put  of  iliia  stiynr  that  tlie  chief 
aotor*  in  i»>-Befkd«y  And  AehborahMB— fveqaeoiix  4kMagnm  with 
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and,  if  there  should  be  but  two  iwords  drawn  in 
the  scuffle,  they  would  accuse  his  majesty  of  be* 
ginning  a  new  war,  and  proceed  with  him  accord- 
ingly.  Here  again  there  is  some  discrepancy. 
Asbburnham  says  that  he  proposed  that  his  master 
should  ask  the  Scottish  commissioners  whether  they 
would  meet  his  majesty  at  the  lord  mayor's  house 
in  London  (whither  he,  Asbburnham,  undertook  to 
carry  him),  and  there  declare  their  whole  nation 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  king's  last  answer  to  the 
propositions  delivered  to  him,  and  endeavour  to 
make  all  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  city  ac* 

r'esce ;  and  that,  that  being  done,  his  majesty 
uld  instantly  send  to  the  House  of  Peers  to 
make  the  like  offer,  with  this  addition*— that  if  the 
Peers  were  not  satisfied,  he  would  go  in  person  to 
their  House,  and,  with  reservation  of  his  con* 
science  and  honour,  give  them  aU  other  imagin* 
able  contentment ;— that  Jjanark  and  the  Scottish 
oommissioners,  after  declaring  that  his  majesty 
had  never  any^ing  in  view  since  the  beginning  of 
his  troubles  that  was  so  likely  to  do  his  work,  and 
unanimously  agreeing  to  do  their  parts,  cooled 
upon  reflection,  and  finally  excused  themselves 
upon  the  defect  of  their  power  to  undertake  so 
weighty  a  business  without  the  knowl^ge  and 
command  of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  saying  like- 
wise that  it  would  be  too  hassardous  an  attempt 
both  for  his  majesty  and  them ;  yet  handsomely 
offering  to  wait  upon  him  in  the  utmost  dsngers 
as  private  persons,  though  they  could  not  do  it  as 
public  ministers.*  Ashbumham  adds,  that  upon 
this  his  majesty  commanded  him  to  propose  some 
other  place  for  him  to  go  to,  he  being  resolved  to 
stay  no.lqnger  at  Hampton  Court.  "  I  did  then," 
he  says,  ^*  calling  to  mind  what  Colonel  Ham- 
mond had  said  to  me  some  few  days  before,  that 
he  was  going  down  to  his  government  because  he 
found  the  army  was  resolved  to  break  all  promises 
with  the  king,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  perfidious  actions ;  as  likewise  what 
had  passed  between  the  king  and  the  Scots  com- 
missioners, and  between  me  and  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley, in  their  dissent  from  his  majesty's  going  to 
London,  unfortunately  (in  regard  of  the  succesf^ 
not  of  the  ill  choice  of  the  piaceX  offer  to  their 
thoughts  Sir  John  Oglander^s  house  m  the  Isle  of 

Sht;  where  his  majesty  might  continue  oon- 
)d  till  he  had  gained  the  experience  of  the 
governor's  inclinations  to  serve  him,  which  if 
good,  that  place  would  secure  him  certainly  from 

*  The  following  pASsage  to\]y  agrees  with  the  king's  plant  as  they 
were  made  more  evident  nftervardsr— *' OiMof  ttui  prineipal  eiida 
in  that  propoMtioii  was,  to  engage  that  nation  (the  Scotch)  in  suoh  a 
iHibUe  aetioa  as  they  would  liave  no  colour  left  theiB  to  deeert  his  ma- 
jesty any  more :  that  fiiber  they  should  haw  moapered  and  bad  a 
Tery  remarlcable  pnrt  in  his  restoration,  and  the  rewards  Justly  doe 
ta  Ibeir  merits,  or  iiave  run  the  sane  fiirtnne  with  the  kln^.  whereby 
a  certain  foundation  would  have  been  laid  for  a  faithful  eor^unclioQ 
Imtwpen  his  majesty  and  them.** — Ashbttrnham^t  Narrative.  Sir 
John  ileriieley,  in  describing  the  joiunev  or  Sight  flkoai  Hampton 
Court,  says  tliat  his  majfstv  **  complaint  wry  mofih  of  the  8cou 
commissioaers.  wAo  were  theftnt  that  pretenUei  kit  4amgert  to  him. 


e/irtithiapre$»iUe 
and offeied  him  expedienla  ft*  Us eaotpe;  b«t  whtn  hewropiwed  to 
make  use  of  those  they  had  offered,  they  were  fUU  of  objections  to 
them,  layiug,  that  his  coming  into  London  was  desperate,  his 
hiding  in  England  oUmerical.  aiid  his  aswye  to  Jeraey  prtreBtcd.'* 
Bevkewy  adds  other  dftamataacea  which  leSeot  ratkar  Nrenly  on 
the  hoBoiir  or  siacmity  <tf  tht  Sooteh  conmiiaioMn. 


the  fears  of  any  private  cons[»racy  of  the  agitators 
at  Putney  (the  principal  end  of  his  remove),  there 
being  then  no  soldiers  of  the  army  in  that  island ; 
keep  intelligence  with  the  army  if  by  any  accident 
diey  should  resume  their  desires  of  serving  him 
(his  flight  from  thence  being  liable  to  no  other  in- 
terpretation than  to  save  Us  life) ;  hold  up  the 
drooping  hearts  of  his  own  party ;  give  opportu- 
nity to  the  Scots  or  the  Houses  of  parliament 
(both  being  then  highly  in  opposition  to  the  army) 
to  make  some  further  application  to  his  majesty, 
and  be  more  in  readiness  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  receive  advantage  by  the 
fleet,  if  at  any  time  the  seamen  should  retimi  to 
their  duties.  Butif.no  conditions  could  be  had 
from  the  governor,  his  majesty  would  be  then 
elose  by  the  water-side,  and  might  (when  there 
should  be  no  argument  left  for  his  stay)  take 
boat  and  dispose  of  his  person  into  what  part  be- 
yond the  seas  he  pleased.'* 

Ashbumhsm  adds,  that  Sir  John  Berkeley 
folly  concurred  in  this  plan;  and,  that  having 
but  a  very  little  time  to  debate  anything,  ^eo 
pressing,  and  so  impatient  was  the  king  to  be 
gone,"  they  sent  Mr.  Legge  to  desire  his  majesty 
to  come  in  the  evening  into  the  gallery  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  where  Sir  John  Berkeley  and  himself 
would  find  means  to  gain  access  to  him ;  that  the 
king  met  them  at  the  place  appomted ;  that  he 
(Ashbumham)  besought  his  majesty  to  say  whe- 
ther really  and  in  very  deed  he  was  sfraid  of  his 
life  in  ths^  place,  as  his  going  from  thence  seemed 
to  them  likely  to  produce  a  very  great  ehange  in 
his  affairs ;  that  his  majesty  protested  to  Ood,  that 
he  had  great  cause  to  apprehend  some  attempt 
upon  his  person,  and  did  expect  every  hour  that  it 
ahould  be;  that  thereupon  they  said  that  it 
did  not  become  them  to  make  any  further  inquiry, 
but  if  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  say  whi- 
ther he  would  go,  they  would  carry  him  thidier  or 
Serish  in  the  attempt ;  that  the  king  replied  that 
e  had  some  thoughts  of  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom, but,  for  the  shortness  of  the  time  to  prepare  a 
vessel,  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  that  then,  the  manner  of  his  escape  being 
agreed  upon,  they  left  him,  till  the  next  night. 

On  the  1 1th  of  November,  late  at  night,  news 
reached  London  that  the  king  was  gone  from 
Hampton  Court  According  to  Rushworth,  **  aboat 
nine  of  the  clock,  the  officers  who  attended  him 
wondered  he  came  not  forth  of  his  chamber,  went 
in,  and  missed  him  within  half  an  hour  after  his 
departure."  He  had  left  his  cloak  in  the  gallery, 
and  some  letters  in  his  own  hand- writing  upon  the 
table  in  bis  withdrawing  room.  One  of  these  letters 
was  addressed  to  the  parliament,  to  the  following 
effect : — **  That  liberty,  the  thing  now  genendlv  pre- 
tended and  aimed  at,  was  as  neeessary  for  kings  as 
any  other ;  that  he  had  a  long  time  endured  captivity 
and  restraint,  hoping  it  might  tend  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  good  peace ;  but,  finding  the  contrary, 
and  the  unfi^edness  of  the  army,  and  new  guards 
set  upon  him,  he  hadjwithdrawn  himself.    That 
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wheretoeyer  he  should  he^  he  would  earnettly 
labour  the  settlement  of  a  good  peace,  and  te 
prevent  the  efiFiision  of  more  blood ;  iuid  if  be 
might  be  heard  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety^ 
he  would  instantly  break  through  his  cloud  of  re* 
tirement,  and  show  himself  ready  to  be  Pater 
pairim. 

•*  Charms  Rkx."* 

On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Montague  acquainted 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  king's  flight  the 
preceding  night;  and  a  letter  from  Cromwell, 
dated  on  the  11th,  at  twelve  at  ni^ht,was  read 
in  the  Commons,  *'  signifying  the  king's  escape; 
who  went  away  about  nine  of  the  clock  yester* 
day  evening."  On  the  13th  Colonel  Whalley 
made  a  narrative  to  the  Lords  concerning  his 
guarding  of  the  king,  and  the  manner  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  escape.f  On  the  samedav  the  Scottish 
commissioners  directed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  stating  that  they  had  heard 
that  his  majesty  was  gone  &om  Hampton  Court, 
and  desiring  that  both  Houses  would  make  known 
to  them  the  certainty  thereof.  The  Commons 
declared  it  to  be  high  treason  to  conceal  or  har* 
hour  the  king's  person,  or  know  of  any  that  did 
without  revving  it  immediately  to  the  Speakers 
of  both  Houses,  and  that  every  person  so  guilty 
should  forfeit  his  whole  estate  and  die  without 
mercy. 

Neither  Ashbuniham  nor  Berkeley  gives  any 
clear  account  of  the  escape  from  Hampton  Court. 
Ashburnham,  mdeed,  says  not  a  word  about  the 
journey  until  they  were  within  less  than  twenty  miles 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Berkeley  says  that  on  the 

•  WMtetvek :  wbo  fldds,  ••  Os  the  nifht  of  Ihe  11th  newt  camb  ib 
town  of.  tte  ki^i  eKa]w ;  that  the  oAcen  who  attendad  him.  wo»* 
dering  that  he  came  oot  forth  of  hit  chamber,  where  he  had  beea 
writloff  moat  part  of  the  night  befoiv,  went  in  and  mined  him  t  that 
po«t«  wtr«  aeni  faito  all  parts  to  diteorrr  and  stay  him„'* 

f  Jouraab.— ParL  Hlrt.— Whaller.  to  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
tha  HotMo  of  Commonfl.  eaya,  **  And  at  for  tho  maoaer.  Mr.  Speakari 
or  the  kiof  *•  going  away,  it  was  tliua.  Moodaya  and  Thortdaya  were 
the  kioK'a  <et  days  for  hit  writing  letteri,  (o  be  MUt  into  foreign 
part*.  His  nsoal  time  for  coming  out  of  hie  bed-chamber  on  thoeo 
(la>t  wag  b«twizt  fire  and  lix  o'eioclc.  Prrsently  after  he  went  to 
prayera.  And  about  half  an  hoar  after  that  to  avpper ;  M  wMeh 
UmM  1  set  gottrda  aboot  hit  bed-chamber.  Becaueo  he  mado  vo 
lonff  itay  nfXn  tapper  before  he  retired  himielf  thither.  Aboot  flre 
of  the  rtoek  I  came  into  the  room  next  hit  bed-chamber,  where  I 
foaaii  the  eommbeionera  and  bed-chamber  men.  I  aaked  them  for 
the  king:  they  told  me  h«  wae  writiag  letters  in  hia  bed-chamber. 
1  waited  without  miatruit  till  ala  of  the  ch>ek :  I  then  bega*  to  donbt* 
&p."  The  followinK  account  was  glvan  bv  a  ncwcpaper  of  the  day :— • 
"  Nut.  11.  Thia  day  wUl  be  fiunoua  in  after  timet,  bconnte  toward* 
the  end  nf  il  hia  majetty  eaeaped  a  kind  of  restraint,  oader  which  h« 
w;ia  at  Hampton  Court;  and.  according  to  the  bett  relation,  that :~ 
Hp.  At  waa  tttnal,  went  to  be  prirate  a  little  before  rrenhig  prayer; 
•u>inc  tomewhat  longer  than  niual.  H  wat  uken  notice  of ;  yet  at 
flr«t  without  •ntpicioD ;  but  he  not  coming  forth  tuddenly,  there  were 
fpAr«.  which  Increased  hg  tht  enfing  of  9  greykiwA  ayam  and  afmn 
leitkim :  and  own  aearch  It  wat  found  thai  the  king  wm  gone;  and 
by  the  way  of  Paradite,  a  place  to  called  in  the  garden :  tu  probabi- 
lity  floddenly  after  hia  going  in,  and  abont  twilixfat.  He  toft  a  paper 
to  tha  parliament,  another  to  the  commiationert,  and  a  third  to 
Colonel  Whalley.** ->3n^  ModtnOs  Intelligencer,  fivm  Thmrt^Ay, 
iVoe.  U  to  Thwndag,  Noe.  18.  1647,  at  qmked  hy  lerd  jliUmm. 
ham,  ta  Vindieatiom  of  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  John  jliftbitm- 
ham.  There  it  confirmation  for  thia  touching  little  oewtpaper  ttory 
about  the  crying  of  th«!  poor  hound  that  mitted  itt  matter.  In  the 
poatacript  to  one  of  tite  lettert  which  Charlet  left  on  hit  table,  he 
taid  to  Whalley.  •*  I  had  nlmMl  ibrgolto  deeire  yon  tote«d  the  Mndl- 
gray  bitch  to  the  Dtdie  of  RichmoMl.'*  And  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
tella  ttt  that  Chailea  hod  a  great  love  for  greyhonndt.  preferring 
them  Bueb  to  tpaniela.  In  the  toam  letter  to  Whalley  thai*  aiw 
other  and  more  aflbethig  paaaagat  relating  to  Charlea'a  ditpoMl  of 
the  ftouy  fstetttti  1M  hod  kapC  wtthhta  at  Htntpion  Govt 


Wednesday  they  had  orders  to  send  spare  horses  to 
Sutton,  in  Hampshire;  and  that  on  the  Thursday 
his  majesty,  with  Will  Legge,  came  out  at  the 
dose  of  the  evening,  and  immectiately  went  towards 
Oatlandsi  and  so  through  the  forest,  where  his 
majesty  acted  as  guide.  The  other  particulars 
given  by  Berkeley  are,  that  that  November  night 
was  exceedingly  dark  and  stormy ;  that  they  lost 
their  way  in  tne  forest,  though  his  majesty  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  it;  that  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation the  king  agreed  that  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners had  deceived  him  in  saying  that  he 
(Berkeley)  had  had  a  ship  ready,  and  that  that 
ship  had  been  discovered ;  and  that  they  had  so 
acted  in  order  that  **  bv  this  means  his  majesty, 
being  excluded  fhmi  all  other  means  of  escaping, 
should  have  been  necessitated  to  make  use  of  Scot- 
land*" Berkeley  does  not  pretend,  however,  that 
he  had  ever  had  any  ship,  but  intimates  that  he 
expected  that  Ashbumham,  who  kept  the  king's 
money,  would  have  provided  some  vessel.  If  we 
are  to  credit  Berkeley,  Charles,  even  in  that 
stormy  night,  was  undecided  whither  he  would  go. 
^  I  asked  his  majesty,"  says  he,  *^  which  way  he 
would  go,"  and  his  majesty  replied  that  he  hoped 
to  be  at  Sutton  three  hours  bdfore  day,  and  that, 
while  our  horses  were  making  ready,  we  would 
consider  what  course  to  take.  But,  what  by  the 
length  and  badness  of  the  road,  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  our  going  at  least  ten  miles  out  of 
our  way,  it  was  day-break  when  we  came  to  our 
inn  at  Sutton ;  where  our  servant  came  out  to  tis, 
and  told  us  there  was  a  committee  of  the  oounty 
then  sitting  about  the  parliament's  business." 
Berkeley  goes  on  to  say,  that  thereupon,  witiiout 
venturing  into  Sutton,  diey  sent  for  their  horses 
out,  and  continued  their  way  towards  Southamp- 
ton ;  that,  on  descending  a  hill,  they  all  alighted, 
and,  leading  their  hoises  in  their  hands,  consulted 
what  they  were  to  do;  and  that  then  for  the 
ftrat  time,  for  ought  he  (Berkeley)  could  discover, 
his  majesty  resolved  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Ashbornham,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  before 
asserted  that  Berkeley  knew  everything,  and  fully 
concurred  in  the  scheme  of  going  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  says,  that  now  his  majesty's  mind  was 
changed,  and  he  would  not  go  into  the  isle  until 
he  knew  how  the  governor  would  receive  him. 
These  two  managers  of  the  flight  agree  in  stating 
that  they  were  sent  forward  to  confer  with  Ham- 
mond ;  and  that  his  majesty,  with  Legge»  went  to 
a  house  of  my  Lord  Southampton's  at  Titchfield, 
there  to  wait  till  he  heard  from  them.  But 
Berkeley  relates  other  circumstances,  of  which 
Ashbumham  says  nothing,  affirming  that  they 
carried  with  them  (to  show  to  the  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight)  a  copy  of  the  letter  his  majesty 
left  at  Hampton  Court,  and  of  two  letters  sent  to 
him,  one  from  Cromwell,  the  other  without  a 
name ;  both  expressing  great  apprehensions  and 
fears  of  the  designs  of  the  levelling  party  in  the 
army  and  city  against  his  majesty;  that  from 
,  CfomweB  ftdEdmg,  that,  *^  in  prosecution  theitof,  a 
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new  guaid  was  the  next  day  to  be  pat  upon  his 
majesty  of  that  party."  There  are  other  dis* 
agreements  in  the  accomits  of  these  two  seryants 
of  royalty,  who  both  endeavour  to  exculpate  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  being  the  cause  of  lead- 
ing  the  king  into  captivity  (that  either  of  them  did 
BO  knowingly  we  cannot  credit),  and  who  were 
both  but  too  ready  to  seek  to  relieve  themselves 
from  their  share  in  the  misadventure,  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  any  body  and  everybody  else.  We  be- 
lieve, for  our  own  part,  that  their  heads  and  that 
of  the  king  as  well  were  utterly  bewildered,  that 
they  knew  not  what  to  do  for  the  best,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  well  excuse  their 
confusion  and  wavering.  Berkeley  says  that  they 
came  to  Lymington  that  night,  but  could  not  pass 
over  to  the  island  by  reason  of  a  violent  storm ; 
that  the  next  morning  they  'got  over  and  went  to 
Carisbrook  Castle,  where  the  governor  dwelt ;  that, 
at  Mr.  Ashbumham's  desire,  he  took  Hammond 
aside,  and  delivered  the  king's  message  to  him 
word  for  word.  "  But,"  continues  Sir  John,  "  he 
grew  so  pale,  and  fell  into  such  a  trembling,  that 
I  did  really  believe  he  would  have  fallen  off  his 
horse;  which  trembling  continued  with  him  at 
least  an  hour  after,  in  which  he  broke  out.  into 
passionate  and  distracted  expressions,  sometimes 
saying,  0,  gentlemen,  you  have  undone  me  by 
brmging  the  king  into  the  island,  if,  at  least,  you 
have  brought  him ;  and,  if  you  have  not,  pray  let 
him  not  come ;  for,  what  between  my  duty  to  his 
majesty,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh  obligation 
of  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  observing 
my  trust  to  the  army,  on  the  other,  I  shall  be 
confounded.  Otherwhile  he  would  talk  to  a  quite 
contrary  purpose.  I  remember  that,  to  settle  him 
the  better,  I  said  that,  God  be  thanked,  there  was 
no  harm  done ;  that  his  majesty  intended  a  favour 
to  him  and  his  posterity,  in  giving  himself  an 
occasion  to  lay  a  great  obligation  upon  him,  and 
such  as  was  very  consistent  with  his  relation  to  the 
army,  who  had  so  solemnly  engaged  themselves  to 
his  majesty  :  but  if  he  thought  otherwise  his  ma- 
jesty would  be  far  from  imposing  his  person  upon 
him.  To  that  he  replied,  that  then,  if  his  ma- 
jesty should  come  to  any  mischance,  what  would 
the  army  and  kingdom  say  to  him  that  had  re« 
fused  to  receive  him  ?  To  this  I  replied,  that  he 
did  not  refuse  him,  who  was  not  come  to  him. 
He  returned,  that  he  must  needs  know  where  his 
majesty  was,  because  he  knew  where  we  were.  I 
told  him  he  was  never  the  nearer  for  my  part. 
He  then  began  a  little  to  sweeten,  and  to  wish  that 
his  majesty  should  have  reposed  himself  abso- 
lutely upon  him,  because  it  would  have  been  much 
the  better  for  both.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Ash- 
burnhami  and  told  him  that  this  governor  was  not 
a  man  for  our  purpose,  and  that,  for  my  part,  I 
would  never  give  my  consent  that  his  majesty 
should  trust  him.  Mr.  Ashburuham  acknowledged 
that  he  did  not  like  him ;  yet,  on  the  other  side, 
he  much  feared  what  would  become  of  his  majesty, 
if  he  should  be  discovered  before  he  had  made  his 


point,  and  made  appear  what  hia  intention  was; 
for  then  he  would  be  accused  of  what  his  enemia 
pleased  to  lay  upon  him."  Thus  far  Sir  Job 
Berkeley.  But  Ashbumham  describes  this  strsnge 
scene  very  differently.  He  says  that,  on  first 
addressing  the  govemor,Berkeley  asked  him  who  he 
thought  was  very  near  him  ?  That  Hsmmond  said 
he  knew  not ;  and  that  Berkeley  replied,  ^  Etcd 
good  King  Charles,  who  is  come  from  Hunpton 
Court  for  fear  of  being  murdered  pritatelj." 
"  This,"  continues  Ashbumham,  **  wss,  to  epeii 
modestly,  a  very  unskilful  entrance  into  our  W 
ness,  nothing  being  to  be  jneserved  with  greater 
secrecy  from  him,  than  that  the  king  was  come 
from  Hampton  Court,  our  pretence  naturally  being 
to  have  to  return  thiUier  with  his  answer,  to  the 
end  that  his  majesty  might  have  made  a  jadgmeot 
of  Hammond's  resolution  at  his  own  leisure,  whidi 
of  necessity  he  must  have  done,  if  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley had  not  discovered  that  the  king  was  aonev 
him."  Ashbumham  confirms  Berkeley's  scoouot 
of  Hammond's  confusion.  ^  At  the  fint,"  aap 
he,  "the  governor  seemed  very  much  diaoom- 
posed,  but,  after  some  pause,  desired  to  know  what 
his  majesty  would  expect  from  him.  I  told  him, 
to  preserve  him  in  honour  and  safety  so  as  became 
his  duty  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  by  s  happy 
reconciliation  between  him  and  the  parliaineDt  aod 
army;  so  he  desired  we  would  dine  with  him, 
and  he  would  think  further  of  what  we  bad  pro- 
posed, professing  to  be  very  willing  to  sexre  ik 
king."  Ashbumham  goes  on  to  inform  us  that, 
by  this  invitation  to  dinner.  Sir  John  Beilceky 
and  he  got  opportunity  to  confer  together,  and 
concluded  that,  as  his  majesty  was  in  great  dao- 
ger  to  be  taken  if  he  stayed  where  he  then  waa,  n 
was  necessary  they  should  shorten  the  work  with 
the  governor  by  desiring  his  positive  answer  to 
this  question — ^whether  he  would  deliver  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  parliament  or  army,  in  case  the? 
should  desire  unreasonable  things  from  him,  auch 
as  were  altogether  repugnant  to  his  conscience  and 
honour,  and  such  as  ne  must  refuse  to  grant;  that 
the  governor  hesitated  a  little,  but,  after  debating 
the  question  for  a  while  with  Sir  John  Berkclty 
alone,  he  cheerfully  oflfered  to  bind  himself  thus 
far,  that,  since  it  appeared  his  majesty  came  from 
Hampton  Court  to  save  his  life,  if  he  pleased  to 
put  himself  into  his  hands,  whatever  be  could 
expect  from  a  person  of  honour  or  honesty,  fl» 
majesty  should  have  it  made  good  by  bim ;  »» 
that  then  both  Ashbumham  and  Berkeley,  setting 
still  before  them  the  sad  apprehensions  of  the 
kmg's  being  pursued  and  taken  before  they  could 
get  back  to  him,  concluded  upon  closing  wj^" 
this  engagement.  Berkeley,  on  the  other  side, 
saying  not  a  word  about  the  invitation  to  dinner, 
asserts  that  the  conference  apart  was  between 
Ashbumham  and  the  governor;  that,  after  some 
conference,  they  came  both  to  him,  when  "tf 
governor  said  that,  since  they  desired  it,  he  wouiu 
say  that,  because  his  majesty  had  made  cb«^?' 
him  as  a  person  of  honour  and  honcstyi  to  l«y  «"• 
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great  trust  upon,  he  would  not  deceive  his  ma- 
jesty's expectation ;  that  thereupon  he  (Berkeley), 
more  cautious  than  his  companion,  replied  that 
the  governor's  expressions  were  too  general,  and 
did  not  come  home  to  their  instructions  from  the 
king ;  that  Hammond  then  made  many  discourses 
not  much  to  the  purpose,  during  which  time  he 
kept  himself  between  him  (Berkeley)  and  Mr. 
Ashbumham,  and  when  he  found  him  still  un- 
satisfied, he  told  him  that  he  was  harder  to  content 
than  Mr.  Ashbumham,  and  thlit  he  believed  his 
majesty  would  be  much  easier  pleased  than  either 
of  them ;  and  that  thereupon  he  (Hammond)  con- 
cluded that  Berkeley  should  go  into  the  castle, 
and  that  Mr.  Ashburnham  should  take  his  hone 
and  go  to  the  king,  and  tell  his  majesty  what  he 
had  said.  **  I  embraced  the  motion,"  continues 
Berkeley, "  most  readily,  and  immediately  went 
over  the  bridge  into  the  castle,  though  I  had  the 
image  of  the  gallows  very  perfectly  before  me. 
Mr.  Ashbumham  went,  I  believe,  with  a  better 
heart  to  horse;  but  before  he  was  gone  half  a 
£ight*shot,  the  governor,  being  before  the  castle 
gate,  called  to  him,  and  had  a  conference  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  him,  to  what  pur- 
pose I  never  knew,  until  I  came  into  Holland, 
^here  a  gentleman  of  good  worth  and  quality  told 
me,  that  the  governor  affirmed  afterwaids  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  many  places,  that  he  then  offered  to 
Mr.  Ashbumham  that  I  should  go^  and  he  should 
stay,  as  believing  his  majesty  to  be  less  willing  to 
expose  him  than  me,  but  that  Mr.  Ashbumham 
absolutely  refused.*  Whatever  passed  between 
them,  I  am  sure  they  came  both  back  to  me ;  and 
the  governor,  putting  himself  between  us,  said, 
that  he  would  say  that  which  he  was  sure  ought 
to  content  any  reasonable  man,  which  was,  that  he 
did  believe  his  majesty  relied  on  him,  as  on  a 
person  of  honour  and  honesty,  and  therefore  he 
did  engage  himself  to  us,  to  perform  whatever 
<x>uld  be  expected  from  a  person  of  honour  and 
honesty.  Before  I  could  make  any,  Mr.  Ashbum- 
ham made  this  reply — I  will  ask  no  more.  The 
governor  then  added.  Let  us  all  go  to  the  king,  and 
acquaint  him  with  it.  Mr.  Ashbumham  answered. 
With  all  my  heart.  I  then  broke  from  the  go- 
vernor, who  held  me  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  Mr. 
Ashbumham,  and  said.  What,  do  you  mean  to 
carry  this  man  to  the  king  before  you  know  whe- 
ther he  will  approve  of  this  undertaking  or  no  ? 
Undoubtedly  you  will  surprise  him.  Mr.  Ash- 
burnham said  nothing  but — Fll  roarrant  you.  And 
80  you  shall,  said  I ;  for  you  know  the  king  much 
better  than  I  do.  .  .  .  Well ;  he  would  take  that 
upon  him.    I  then  desired  he  would  not  let  the 


*  AtUbornham  mvi  tliat  Sir  Joba  Berkeley  offered  himself  to 
•Uj,  which  piopoeai  ne  (Aahbumhem)  did  not  mueh  difpote,  both 
tieeaiite  he  uooghi  thet  pert  (the  sUyioff  io  the  ceitle)  least  dau- 


genms,  **  dgniiytiig  ooly  a  man's  dimwinie  bis  ueclc  oat  of  the  eoUar,** 
and  b«B«use  he  (Ashbumham)  beliered  himself  liliely  to  be  the  more 
nseftil  of  the  two  to  his  majesty  in  ease  he  had  taken  np  any  other 
reeolntion.  as  he  well  Icnew  all  (he  sea-eoasts  of  that  country.  How 
Berkeley's  going  into  a  strong  castle— which  he  himself  says  he  did 
with  the  fbar  of  the  galloirs  before  his  eyes— can  be  described  as  a 
n's  draering  hit  neck  out  of  the  collar,  we  are  at  a  lots  to  nader- 
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govemor  carry  any  other  person  with  him,  that,  in 
all  events,  we  might  the  more  easily  secure  him 
(the  govemor),  which  he  consented  to.  Never- 
theless, when  we  came  to  Cowes  Castle,  where  we 
were  to  take  boat,  Hammond  took  Basket,  the  go- 
vemor of  the  castle,  along  with  him ;  and  when  I 
complained  of  it  to  Mr.  Ashburnham,  he  answered, 
it  was  no  matter,  for  that  we  should  be  able  to  do 
well  enough  with  them  two."  Though  he  tells 
the  story  somewhat*  differently,  taking  to  himself 
the  credit  of  refusing  to  stir  if  Hammond  should 
take  any  soldiers  with  them,  Ashbumham  agrees 
with  Berkeley  in  the  main  point  of  their  conduct- 
ing Hammond  to  the  king's  hiding  place,  saying, 
"  I  presently  laid  hold  of  his  going  to  the  king, 
and  was  very  glad  of  that  motion,  ^ere  being  no 
better  salve,  in  any  understanding,  for  the  only 
difficulty  which  rested  with  me,  which  was,  that 
his  majesty  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  anything 
else,  in  case  he  should  not  approve  of  what  was 
tendered  to  him.  The  governor  having  then  the 
knowledge  of  hisbemg  come  from  Hampton  Court, 
and  not  far  from  him,  would  certainly  have  sent 
spies  with  either  of  us,  and  so  have  been  sure  to 
have  seized  him,  if  he  should  have  taken  any 
other  course;  and  by  his  going  I  conceived  a 
good  expedient  was  offered  to  put  into  his  ma* 
jesty's  power  to  dispose  of  himself  any  other  way, 
if  he  liked  not  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  upon 
these  conditions." 

What  the  good  expedient  was  which  offered 
itself  to  Ashbumham's  mind  we  shall  see  presently. 
Crossing  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
beautiful  isle  from  the  main,  the  party  landed, 
and  went  on  all  together — ^Berkeley,  Ashburn- 
ham, Hanunond,  and  Basket — to  the  Lord 
Southampton's  hoiise;  and  there,  as  the  two 
narrators  agree,  Ashburnham,  first  went  up  and 
spoke  with  Charles.  He  himself  says,  that  when 
he  had  made  the  whole  relation,  the  king  told  him, 
with  a  very  severe  and  reserved  countenance,  that 
notwithstanding  the  engagement  he  verily  believed 
the  govemor  would  make  him  a  prisoner.  *'  I 
presumed  to  tell  him,"  continues  Ashbumham, 
*'  that  I  was  sure  his  instmctions  had  been  fully 
obeyed,  they  being  to  try  what  conditions  we  could 
get  for  him;  but  since  what  was  done  did  not 
please  him,  I  was  happy  that  I  had  provided  an 
expedient;  so  that  if  he  would  say  what  other 
course  he  would  steer,  I  would  take  order  that  the 
governor  should  not  intermpt  him.  {It  would  be 
curious  to  know  whether  Hammond  had  any 
notion  of  the  risk  he  was  running  in  accompany^ 
ing  this  very  desperate  servant  of  royalty.)  His 
majesty  asked  me  how  that  could  possibly  be,  since 
the  governor  was  come  with  us?  I  answered, 
that  his  coming  made  any  other  way  more  practi- 
cable than  if  he  had  stayed  behind.  He  then 
told  me  that  he  had  sent  to  Hampton  for  a  vessel, 
to  transport  him  into  France,  and  was  in  good 
hope  to  be  supplied,  and  that  he  expected  news 
of  it  every  moment,  but  very  earnestly  pressed  to 
know  how  I  would  clear  him  of  the  govemor;  I 
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answered  that  I  was  reBolved  and  prepared  to  kill 
him  and  the  captain  with  my  own  hands.  His 
majesty,  walkmg  some  few  turns  in  the  room,  and 
(as  he  was  afterwards  pleased  to  tell  me)  weighing 
what  I  had  proposed  to  him,  and  considering,  that 
if  the  ship  should  not  come,  it  would  not  he  many 
hours  before  some  (in  pursuance  of  him)  would 
seize  him,  the  consequence  whereof  he  very  much 
apprehended,  resolved  he  would  not  have  execution 
done  upon  the  governor,  for  he  intended  to  accept 
of  what  he  had  pro£Pered  and  to  go  with  him,  and 
therefore  commanded  he  should  be  called  up.  Sir 
John  Berkeley  being  not  yet  come  to  the  king."* 
The  governor  (Hammond)  and  Sir  John  Berkeley 
were  then  called  up.  "  His  majesty,"  says  Berke- 
ley, **  judged  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  boggle, 
and  therefore  received  Hammond  cheerfully,  who 
promised  more  to  his  majesty  than  he  had  done  to 
us ;  and  we  all  went  over  that  night  to  the  Cowes." 
The  next  morning  they  went  to  Carisbrook  Castle, 
Charles  being  comforted  on  the  way  by  divers 
gentlemen  of  the  island,  who  assured  him  that  the 
whole  island  was  in  his  favour,  except  the  go- 
vernors of  the  castles  and  Hammond's  captains. 
The  king  had  for  a  while  nothing  to  complain  of, 
and  no  apparent  grounds  for  any  other  than  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction :  he  was  allowed  to  ride  abroad, 
and  led  to  believe  that  he  might  freely  quit  the 
island  whenever  he  chose.  His  friends  at  a  distance 
approved,  by  their  letters,  the  step  he  had  taken ; 
and  he  and  Ashburnham  assailed  the  governor 
very  prosperously :  so  that  Hammond  and  his 
captains  seemed  to  desire  nothing  but  that  he 
would  send  a  civil  message  to  the  Houses,  signify- 
ing his  inclination  to  peace  and  agreement.  Three 
days  after  their  arrivd  at  Carisl^ook,  the  parlia* 
ment,  informed  by  Hammond  where  the  king  was, 
send  to  demand  his  three  attendants — ^Ashbum- 
ham,  Berkeley,  and  Legge ;  but  the  governor  re- 
fused to  let  them  go.  At  the  same  time,  never- 
theless, Hammond  attended  to  the  order  that  he 
was  to  guard  the  person  of  the  king  with  all  vigi- 
lance. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Charles  and  his  friends  learned  the  result 
of  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  which  they  had 
looked  forward  to  with  extreme  anxiety,  appre- 
hending nothing  but  destruction  from  the  triumph 
of  the  mutinous  soldiery.  Nor  had  Cromwell  been 
less  anxious:  the  Levellers  had  accused  him  of 
taking  the  king  out  of  their  hands  and  smuggling 

*  Berkeley,  who  acknowledffei  that  h«  wai  not  present,  thai  de- 
•crlbee  what  paieed  between  tne  kinir  and  Athbitmham.  **  I  after- 
wards understood,  that  when  Mr.  Ashburnham  had  given  an  account 
of  onr  message  and  the  goTemor^s  answer,  and  came  to  sav  that  he 
was  come  alon|^  with  as  to  make  good  what  he  had  promised,  his  ma- 
jesty struck  himself  upon  the  breast,  and  said,  n'hat  I  have  you 
mought  Hammond  with  yon  ?  O.  you  have  undone  me ;  for  I  am  by 
this  means  made  fast  from  stirring.  Mr.  Ashburnham  replied,  that 
if  he  mistrnsted  Hammond,  he  would  undertake  tu  secure  him.  His 
mi^esty  said,  I  nnderstand  yon  well  enough :  bot  the  world  would 
not  excuse  me.  For,  if  I  should  follow  that  counsel,  it  would  be  said, 
and  belieyed,  that  he  (Hammond)  had  ventured  his  life  fot  me,  and 
that  I  hod  unworthily  uken  it  from  him.  No,  it  is  too  late  now  to 
think  of  anything  but  going  through  the  way  you  have  forced  upon 
me,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  God.  But  when  his  majesty  began 
•Dew  to  wonder  that  he  could  make  so  great  an  ovenightp  Mr.  Ash* 
bumham,  having  no  more  to  reply,  wept  bitterly.'* 


him  away ;  and  they  had  threatened  to  take  the 
life  of  the  renegade.  But  wise  measures  had  been 
adopted ;  Fairfax  had  set  his  high  name  and  autho- 
rity against  the  adjutators  and  Levellers,  and  at 
the  decisive  moment  it  was  found  that  that  factlim 
was  numerically  weak.  When  the  troops  met  at 
Ware,  only  two  regiments — Harrison's  horae  and 
Robert  Lilbume's  foot,  who  both  came  to  the 
ground  wearing  in  their  hats  the  motto  ''The 
people's  freedom  and  the  soldiers*  rights"— showed 
any  mutinous  spirit.  Cromwell,  followed  by  some 
of  his  favourite  officers,  galloped  into  the  ranks  of 
these  mutineers,  seized  one  of  their  ringleaders, 
and  caused  him  to  be  shot  on  the  instant ; — and  in 
that  single  instant  all  opposition  vanished.  Tk 
army  was  thus  again  united,  but  it  was  presently 
seen  that  Ireton  and  Cromwell,  though  they  had 
checked  the  ultra-revolutionary  Levellers,  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  republican  movement. 
Within  a  week  after  the  rendezvous  at  Ware,  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
soldiers  waited  upon  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and 
told  them,  that  though  they  were  certain  to  perish 
in  the  enterprise,  they  would  leave  nothing  unat* 
tempted  to  bring  the  whole  army  over  to  their  side; 
and  that,  if  all  failed,  they  would  make  a  diTision 
in  the  army,  and  join  with  anv  one  who  would 
assist  them  in  the  destruction  of  those  that  should 
oppose  them.  This  signified  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  must  join  the  republican  party,  or  lose 
everything.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell  and  his  son- 
in-law  thereupon  concluded  that,  since  they  could 
not  bring  the  army  over  to  their  views,  it  would  he 
best  for  them  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
army— -a  schism  between  theni^  being  sure  destnic- 
tion  to  both  parties.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, Cromwell  bent  all  his  thoughts  to  make  his 
peace  with  that  party  which  was  most  opposed  to 
the  king — acknowledging  to  them  that  the  gloiy 
of  the  world  had  so  dazzled  his  eyes  that  he  could 
not  discern  clearly  the  great  works  that  the  Lord 
was  doing.  And  from  this  time  it  is  certain  the 
commonwealth  or  republican  party,  both  in  the 
army  and  in  parliament,  were  resolved  to  decline 
treating  with  the  king  for  his  restoration  to  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  upon  any  terms  at 
all,  thinking  it  safer  and  better,  for  the  permanent 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  to  settle  the  state 
without  him.* 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  had  sent  Sir  John 
Berkeley  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  letters  to 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  at  Windsor.  "As 
L  was  half-way  between  Bagshot  and  Windsor," 
says  Berkeley,  "  Cornet  Joyce,  a  great  adjutator, 
and  he  that  had  taken  the  king  from  Holmby, 
overtook  me.  .  .  .  Upon  my  discourses  with  hiro, 

*  Baron  Maserea'a  Preface  to  Select  Tracts  rtlatiog  to  the  Ci^il 
Wan  in  Enf^Iand.— Thi«  learned  and  and  acute  writer  add*.  **  And  » 
this  retolulion  Cromwell,  liuee  his  late  reconciUation  with  the  Com- 
motiwealth  party,  seems  to  have  concurred ;  but«  till  that  errot«  I 
conceive  him  to  have  continued  sincere  in  hhi  protossioai  of  atuch- 
ment  to  the  king,  and  bis  desire  of  being  the  chief  inttcttineat  of  h>* 
restoration  to  the  royal  authority  upon  the  moderate  proptM*!*  ^f*^ 
up  by  Comndssary*G«neral  Irelon,  or  suoh  others  as  nipit  ^ 
tliought  sufficient  to  protect  the  Uberties  and  privileges  of  the  rcoftit 
against  any  future  altempts  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  oowb. 
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I  found  that  it  had  been  discoursed  among  the  ad- 
jutatoTs,  whether  for  their  justification  the  king 
ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  trial ;   which  he  held 
in  the  affirmative :  not,  he  said,  that  he  would  have 
one  hair  of  his  head  to  suffer,  but  that  they  might 
not  bear  the  blame  of  the  war.''  On  reaching  Wind- 
sor, Berkeley  went  to  Fairfax's  quarters,  and  found 
the  officers  met  there  in  a  general  council.    After 
-waiting  an  hour  he  was  admitted  into  that  full  as- 
sembly ;  and,  having  delivered  his  letters  to  the 
general,  he  was  desired  to  withdraw.    After  waiting 
another  half  hout  he  was  again  called  in.    ^'  The 
general,"  says  he,  "  looked  very  severely  upon  me, 
and,  after  his  manner,  said  that  they  were  the  par- 
liament's army,  and  therefore  could  not  say  anytning 
to  his  majesty's  motion  of  peace,  but  must  refer 
those  matters  to  them,  to  whom  they  would  send 
his  majesty's  letters."      Berkeley    then  looked 
about,  upon  Cromwell  and  Ireton  and  the  rest  of 
his  acquaintance  among  the  officers,  who  saluted 
him  very  coldly,  and  had  their  countenance  quite 
changed  towards  him.     The  next  morning  Berke- 
ley contrived  to  let  Cromwell  know  that  he  had 
secret  letters  of  instruction  to  him  from  the  king ; 
but  Cromwell  now  sent  him  word  that  he  durst 
not  see  him,  bade  him  be  assured  that  he  would 
serve  his  majesty  as  Ions  as  he  could  do  it  without 
his  own  ruin,  but  desired  him  not  to  expect  that 
he  should  perish  for  the  king's  sake.    Berkeley 
thereupon  proceeded  to  London,  and  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Lords  Lauderdale  and 
Lanark.  At  the  same  time^  the  queen  was  applied 
to  for  a  ship  of  war  to  carry  off  Charles  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight.    Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
while   the    parliament  were    again  deliberating 
about  fresh  propositions  to  be  sent  to  the  king, 
Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Lords'  House,  to  be  communicated  also  to  the 
House  of  Commons.    He  reiterated  his  scruples 
of  conscience  concerning  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy, but  said  that  he  hoped  he  should  satisfy  the 
parliament  with  his  reasons,  if  he  might  personally 
treat  with  them.    The  commissioners  of  Scotland, 
who  were  almost  frantic  at  the  triumphant  march 
of  the  Independents,  urged  with  great  vehemence 
that  this  desire  of  the  king  for  a  personal  treaty 
might   be  granted.  The  parliament    **  resolved 
upon  a  middle  way,"  and  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber thev  passed  four  propositions,  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of'^acts,  which,  when  the  king  had  signed,  he 
was  to  be  admitted  to  a  personal  treaty  at  London. 
These   propositions  were.    I.  That  his  majesty 
should  concur  in  a  bill  for  settling  of  the  militia. 
2.  That  he  should  call  in  all  declarations,  oaths, 
and  proclamations,  against  the  parliament,  and 
those  who  had  adhered  to  them.    3.  That  all  the 
lords  who  were  made  after  the  great  seal  was  car- 
ried away  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Peers*    4.  That  power  should  be 
given  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  adjourn 
as  they  should  think  fit.    The  commissioners  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  acted  upon  by  Lauderdale 
and  Lanark  and  Berkeley,  and  who  had  received 


several  communications  from  Charles  himself, 
protested  against  the  sending  of  these  four  bills  to 
the  king  before  he  should  be  treated  with  at  Lon- 
don. On  the  24th  of  December  the  bills  were 
presented  to  Charles  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  where 
the  king,  understanding  the  mind  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  factions  in  London,  absolutely  refused  to 
give  his  assent ;  and  the  commissioners,  with  this 
stern  denial,  returned  to  London.  But,  by  this 
time,  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  scruples  of 
conscience,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  in  which  he  engaged  to  re- 
nounce episcopacy  and  accept  the  covenant,  the 
Scots,  on  their  part,  eng^ing  to  restore  him  by 
force  of  arms ;  and  on  the  28th  of  December  he 
privately  signed  this  treaty. 

A.n.  1648. — ^And  now  Charles  thought  of  flying 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being  probably  alike  ap- 

f)rehensive  of  the  consequences  of  his  refusing  the 
bur  propositions  of  parliament,  and  of  those  which 
must  foUow  any  detection  of  his  treaty  with  the 
Scots  or  of  his  other  plans — for  other  plans  of  various 
kinds  were  certainly  entertained.  But  Hammond 
had  now  sent  Ashbumham,  Berkeley,  and  Legge 
out  of  the  island,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
active  in  the  business  of  contriving  the  king's 
escape  from  Carisbrook,  and  the  guards  had  been 
doubled  at  the  castle.  In  fact,  Charles  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  close  prisoner.  A  French 
vessel  had  arrived  in  Southampton  Water,  but  it 
was  dismissed.  Ashbumham  and  Berkeley,  how-, 
ever,  kept  a  relay  of  saddle-horses  on  the  coast^ 
hoping  that  Charles  might  get  out  of  the  castle ; 
and  such  was  the  activity  and  ingenuity  of  these 
men,  and  of  the  king  himself,  that  an  active  corre* 
spondence  was  still  carried  on  between  the  royal 
captive  and  his  friends  in  France,  Scotland,  and 
London.  On  one  dark  night  Charles  well  nigh 
got  out  of  the  castle.  ^'  Being  con6dent,"  says 
Ashbumham, "  of  the  assistance  of  one  about  him, 
and  having  discovered  (upon  trial)  that  he  could 
pass  his  body  between  the  bars  of  the  window  of 
his  chamber,  because  he  found  there  was  room 
for  his  head  (the  rule  being  that  where  the  head 
can  pass  the  body  may) ;  but  most  unhappily  he 
mistook  the  way  of  measure,  for,  instead  of  putting 
forth  his  head  sideways,  he  did  it  right  forward ; 
by  which  error,  when  all  things  were  adjusted  for 
his  escape  the  second  time,  and  that  he  thought  to 
put  in  execution  what  he  thought  so  sure  (his  pas- 
sage through  the  window)  he  stuck  fast  in  it,  and 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  send  me  word)  did  strain  so 
much  in  the  attempt,  as  he  was  in  great  extremity, 
though  with  long  and  painful  strugglings  he  got 
back  again  without  any  certain  notice  t^en  by  any 
man,  but  by  him  who  waited  to  have  served  him 
when  he  had  come  dovm."  On  another  occasion 
a  dmm  beat  suddenly  at  dead  of  night  in  the 
quiet  little  island  town  of  Newport ;  and  one  Cap- 
tain Burley  tried  to  get  up  an  insurrection  and 
xescue  the  king — **^  a  design  so  impossible  for  those 
that  undertook  it  to  effect,  they  consisting  chiefly 
of  women  and  children,  without  any  arms,  saving 
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one  musket,  that  no  sober  man  could  possibly  have 
been  engaged  in  it."  Poor  Burley  was  made  prisoner 
and  subsequently  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Silken 
cords  wherewith  to  descend  and  aqua  fortis  where* 
with  to  corrode  the  bars  of  his  prison,  it  is  said, 
were  adroitly  conveyed  to  the  royal  prisoner  *  But 
the  parliament  were  now  working  with  more  cor- 
rosive acids.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  1648,  the 
Commons  took  into  consideration  the  king's  re- 
fusal of  their  four  propositions.  "  The  dispute," 
says  May,  **  was  sharp,  vehement,  and  high,  about 
the  state  and  government  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  many  plain  speeches  made  of  the  king's  obsti- 
nate averseness  and  the  people's  too  long  patienee. 
It  was  there  aflfirmed,  that  the  king,  by  this  denial, 
had  denied  his  protection  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, for  which  only  subjection  is  due  from  them ; 
that,  one  being  taken  away,  the  other  falls  to  the 
ground ;  that  it  is  very  unjust  and  absurd  that  the 
parliament,  having  so  often  tried  the  king's  affec- 
tions, should  now  betray  to  an  implacable  enemy 
both  themselves  and  all  those  friends  who,  in  a 
most  just  cause,  had  valiantly  adventured  their 
lives  and  fortunes ;  that  nothmg  was  now  left  for 
them  to  do,  but  to  take  care  for  the  safety  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  and  settle  the  Common- 
wealth (since  otherwise  it  could  not  be)  without 
the  king."t  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  declared  that  kings 
of  late  had  carried  themselves  as  if  they  were  more 

*  Accoi^ing  to  Herbert,  whilt  Charles  was  in  Cariabrook  Cattle 
he  apeot  much  of  hia  time  in  reading.  "  The  Sacred  Scripture  waa 
the  book  he  most  delighted  in :  be  read  often  in  Biahop  Andrewa' 
Sermons,  Hooker's  Eceletiastieal  Polity,  Dr.  Hammond's  works. 
Villalpandns  upon  Ezekiel,  Sands's  Paraphrase  of  King  David's 
Psalms,  Herl)ert's  Divine  Poems,  and  also  Oodfrev  of  Bulloigne,  writ 
in  Italian  by  Torqnato  Tasto,  and  done  into  English  heroic  verse  by 


Mr.  Fairfax^— a  poem  his  majesty  much  commendedr-as  he  did  also 
Ariosto,  bv  Sir  John  Harrington,  a  faoettous  poet,  much  esteemedl 
&o.,  and  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  like,  for  alleviating  his 


spirits  after  serioos  stoidies." 
t  Breviary. 
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fit  for  Bedlam  than  Tophet — that  he  eared  not 
what  forms  of  government  were  set  up,  so  it  vere 
not  by  kings  or  devils ;  and  there  were  other  mem- 
bers equally  violent  against  monarchical  govern- 
ment. Ireton  spoke  with  great  force,  declario; 
that  the  king  had  denied  that  protection  to  the 
people  which  was  the  condition  of  their  obedience 
to  lum ;  that  they  ought  not  to  desert  the  bnye 
men  who  had  fought  for  them  beyond  all  poitibi- 
lity  of  retreat  or  forgiveness,  and  who  would  ncrer 
forsake  the  parliament,  unless  the  parliament  ^m 
forsook  them.  "  After  some  further  debate,  Crom- 
well brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  time,  he  said* 
to  answer  the  public  expectation ;  that  they  were 
able  and  resolved  to  govern  and  defend  the  king- 
dom by  their  own  power ;  and  teach  the  people 
they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  a  man  whose  b<^ 
God  hardened  in  obstinacy.'*  It  is  said,  that  in 
warning  the  House  of  the  danger  of  driving  the 
army  to  despair,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
and  told  them  he  trembled  to  think  of  what  might 
follow.*  The  end  of  all  this  was  a  vote,  in  which 
the  Lords  concurred  with  the  Commons— that  no 
further  addresses  or  applications  should  be  made 
to  the  king,  or  any  message  received  from  him, 
without  the  consent  of  bom  Houses,  under  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.t  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  voted  that  a  conmiittee  should  draw  up  a  de- 
claration to  satisfy  the  kingdom. 

On  the  9th  of  January  there  was  sent  up  from 
head-quarters  at  Windsor,  "  a  declaration  from  his 
Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  tbe  general 
council  of  the  army,  of  their  resolution  to  adhere  to 
the  parliament,  in  their  proceedings  conceniing 

•  Walker.  Hist,  of  tha  IndepeiideBt&-TUt  Vinhfinia  9Ji» 
is  not  free  ftom  the  most  violent  prejadiees. 
t  Whilek)ck.*MBy. 
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the  king."  After  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of 
the  case,  of  the  king's  denials,  &c.,  this  remark- 
able declaration  ended  thus :  '*  We  do  freely  de- 
clare for  ourselves  and  the  army,  that  we  are 
resolved,  through  the  grace  of  God,  firmly  to  ad- 
here to,  and  stand  by,  the  parliament,  in  the  things 
voted  concerning  the  king,  and  in  what  shall  be 
further  necessary  for  prosecution  thereof,  and  for 
settling  and  securing  of  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom, without  the  king,  and  against  Atm,  or  any 
other  that  shall  hereafter  partake  with  him."* 
Goth  Houses  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army 
for  this  declaration. 

The  Scottish  commissioners,  whose  secret  treaty 
with  the  king  was  more  than  suspected,  now  ran 
down  to  Scotland  to  prepare  for  war.  As  long  as 
these  noble  Scots  remained  in  London  and  in  good 
agreement  with  the  English  parliament,  they  had 
had  a  share  in  the  executive  power,  which  was 
vested  in  a  committee  of  both  kingdoms.  Now 
this  executive  power  was  lodged  solely  in  an  Eng- 
lish committee,  called  the  Committee  for  the 
Safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  composed 
of  seven  peers — ^the  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
Kent,  Warwick,  and  Manchester,  the  Lords  Saye, 
Wharton,  and  Roberts;  and  thirteen  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons — ^Mr.  Pierpoint,  Mr.  Fiennes, 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  senior,  Harry  Vane,  junior.  Sir 
William  Armine,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerrard,  Sir  John  Evelyn,  Lieutenant-General 
Oomwell,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Crew, 
and  Mr.  Browne,  who  all  sat  together  at  Derby 
House,  and  who  had  power  to  suppress  tumults 
and  insurrections,  and  to  raise  forces  as  they  saw 
occasion:  Part  of  the  army,  which  had  certainly 
overawed  the  House  of  Lords  and  driven  them 
into  compliances,  was  now  quartered  about  West- 
minster, the  Mews,  and  the  city.  *'  The  parlia- 
inent,"  says  May,  '*  though  victorious,  diough 
guarded  with  a  gallant  army,  no  forces  visibly  ap- 
pearing against  it,  was  never  in  more  danger.  All 
men  began,  in  the  spring,  to  prophesy  that  the 
sununer  would  be  a  hot  one,  in  respect  of  wars, 
seeing  how  the  countries  were  divided  in  factions, 
the  Scots  full  of  threats,  the  city  of  London  as  full 
of  unquietness.  And  more  sad  things  were  feared, 
where  least  seen ;  rumours  every  day  frightening 
the  people  of  secret  plots  and  treasonable  meet- 
ings. .  .  .  The  king's  party  began  to  swell  with 
great  hopes,  and  look  upon  themselves  not  as 
vanquished,  but  as  conquerors;  nor  could  they 
forbear  vaunting  every  where,  and  talking  of  the 
king's  rising,  and  the  ruin  of  the  parliament.  The 
same  thins  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  those  whom 
they  called  Presbyterians,  who  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  and  their  cause  to  their  hatred 
against  the  Independents,  who  wished  that  quite 
undone,  which  themselves  could  not  do,  and  de- 
sired that  liberty  might  be  quite  taken  away  by 
the  king  rather  than  vindicated  by  the  Independ- 
ents. The  king  himself  (though  set  aside,  and 
confined  within  the  Isle  of  Wight)  was  more 

•  May^WUtoUwiU 


formidable  this  summer  than  in  any  other,  when 
he  was  followed  by  his  strongest  armies.  The 
name  of  king  had  now  a  further  operation,  and 
the  pity  of  the  vulgar  gave  a  greater  majesty  to  his 
person.  Prince  Charles  also,  by  his  absence,  and 
the  name  of  banishment,  was  more  an  object  of 
affection  and  regard  to  those  vulgar  people,  than 
he  had  ever  been  before ;  and,  by  his  commissions 
(which  his  father  privately  sent  him)  seeming  to 
be  armed  with  lawful  power,  did  easily  command 
those  that  were  willing  to  obey  him ;  and,  by  com- 
mands, under  his  name,  was  able  to  raise  (as  will 
afterwards  appear)  not  only  tumults,  but  wars.'* 

In  the  course  of  the  late  debate  which  ended  in  the 
vote  against  more  addresses^one  member  of  the  Com- 
mons at  least  had  proposed  setting  the  king  aside  and 
confining  him  for  life  in  some  inland  fortress ;  but 
the  present  aspect  of  things  showed  that,  be  where 
he  would,  Charles  would  ever  be  a  most  danger- 
ous enemy.  The  first  insurrectionary  movement 
of  any  consequence  took  place  in  London,  upon 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  when  a  mob  of  appren- 
tices and  other  young  people  stoned  a  captain  of 
the  train-bands,  in  Moorfields,  took  away  his 
colours,  and  marched  in  disorderly  rout  to  West- 
minster, crying  out,  as  they  went,  *'  King  Charles  ! 
King  Charles  !*'  They  were  quickly  scattered  by 
a  troop  of  horse  that  sallied  out  of  the  King's 
Mews;  but,  running  back  into  the  city,  they 
filled  it  with  fears  and  disorders  all  that  Sabbath 
night,  broke  open  houses  to  procure  arms,  and  en- 
forced the  lord  mayor  to  escape  privately  out  of 
his  house  and  fly  into  the  Tower.  On  the 
morrow  morning  Fairfax  stopped  this  mischief  in 
the  beginning,  but  not  without  bloodshed.  Shortly 
aAer,  a  body  of  about  three  hundred  men  came 
out  of  Surrey  to  Westminster,  demanding  that  the 
king  should  presently  be  restored.  As  they  cursed 
the  parliament  and  insulted  the  soldiers  on  guard 
there,  a  collision  ensued,  in  which  several  lives 
were  lost.  At  the  same  time  the  men  of  Kent 
drew  together  in  great  numbers,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames,  Essex  became  the  scene  of  a 
great  rising  for  the  king.  In  various  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  there  were  tumultuary  gatherings 
or  attempts  made  by  the  royalists  to  surprise 
castles  and  magazines  of  arms.  Pontefract  Castle 
was  nearly  carried  in  the  night  by  eighty  cavaliers, 
each  with  a  foot  soldier  mounted  behind  him. 
The  Presbyterians,  uniting  with  the  concealed 
royalists,  seemed  again  to  acquire  the  ascendancy 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  to  Cromwell  and 
the  Independents  the  triumph  of  the  Presbyterians 
would  have  been  nothing  less  than  destruction. 
On  the  24th  of  April*  a  Presbyterian  majority 
voted  that  the  military  posts  and  defences  of  the 

*  On  Uw  ynccdiug  day.  '*  nt  ii  oonfrrnnoe  the  Lords  acquabited 
the  Commona  that  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Mid  the  Lady  Eliubeth.  bemK  tofether  pleyini^  in  s  loom  the  lest 
liii;ht  after  tapper  by  themieUes,  the  Dnke  of  York  priyately  tlipprd 
from  them  down  the  back  stairs  without  cloak  or  eont,  in  bis  shoes 
and  stoekiags,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Privy  Garden*  banof  got  a 
key  of  the  door,  he  escaped  awaT  throngh  the  park,  and  could  not  be 
foaod.*'~/rAite<bdk.  Ciiorlee.  who,  as  we  have  nentiened.  contrived 
to  maintain  eommunications  with  St.  Jums'si  had  oiderBd  his  second 
son  to  fly. 
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city  of  London  should  be  agam  intrusted  to  the 
common  council ;  and  four  days  after  they  carried 
their  motion  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
should  continue  to  be  by  king,  lords,  and  com* 
mons,  and  that  a  new  treaty  should  be  opened  with 
King  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  recent  vote  of 
non^addresses.  And,  being  as  intolerant  as  ever, — 
hating  the  Independents  much  more  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions  than  on  that  of  their  re- 
publicanism,— they  revived  an  ordinance  which 
punished  heresy  and  blasphemy  with  death. 

The  men  of  Kent,  after  threatening  the  parlia* 
ment  for  some  time  at  a  distance,  marched  boldly 
upon  London.  Fairfax  encountered  them  in  the 
end  of  May  on  Blackheath,  with  seven  regiments, 
and  drove  them  back  to  Rochester.  But  Lord 
Goring,  with  several  officers  of  the  late  army  of 
the  king,  made  head  again  and  got  into  Gravesend, 
while  other  bodies  of  the  Kentish  men  took  pos- 
session of  Canterbury  and  tried  to  take  Dover. 
Ireton  and  Rich  soon  gave  an  account  of  the  latter, 
and  Goring  was  soon  fain  to  cross  the  Thames  and 
raise  his  standard  in  Essex.  He  was  followed  by 
Fairfax,  who  drove  him  into  Colchester,  and  shut 
him  up  in  that  place.  Simultaneously  with  these 
movements  the  royalists  had  risen  in  Wales  and  had 
taken  Pembroke  Castle ;  and  at  this  time  it  may  be 
said  that  scarcely  any  part  of  England  was  quiet. 
But  victorious  Cromweli  got  again  to  horse,  rode 
rapidly  into  Wales,  defeated  Langhom  and  the 
royalists  there,  and  retook  Pembroke  Castle.  The 
whole  of  the  north  of  England  was  in  commotion, 
and  every  day  a  Scottish  army  was  expected  across 
the  borders,  not  to  fight  as  aforetime  against  Uie 
king,  but  for  him.  Upon  the  return  of  their  com- 
missioners, theScottish  parliament,  after  demanding 
from  the  English  the  establishment  of  presbytery, 
the  extirpation  of  heresy,  the  disbanding  of  Fair- 
fax's heretical  army,  the  immediate  restoration  of 
the  king,  and  other  things  equally  unlikely  to  be 
granted,  voted  that  they  would  preserve  the  union 
and  ends  of  the  covenant,  an^d  oppose  the  popish, 
prelatical,  and  malignant  party,  as  well  as  the  sec- 
taries, if  they  should  be  put  to  engage  in  a  new 
war;  that  they  would  endeavour  to  rescue  his 
majesty,  and  put  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  into  a 
posture  of  defence.  And  soon  after  they  began  to 
raise  an  army,  not  for  the  defence  of  Scotland,  but 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  Duke  Hamilton  and 
his  party,  who  managed  these  matters,  took  care  to 
proclaim  that  Charles  would  take  the  covenant, 
and  give  his  assurance  by  oath  and  under  his  hand 
and  seal  to  uphold  the  true  Presbyterian  kirk ;  but 
the  old  Covenanters,  now  headed  by  Argyle,  the 
declared  enemy  of  Hamilton,  and  the  clergy, 
the  most  effective  soldiers  in  all  these  war- 
fares, were  as  far  as  possible  from  being  satisfied 
with  these  assurances,  and  soon  the  whole  kirk  of 
Scotland  cursed  the  war  as  impious.  The  vote 
which  Hamilton  had  carried  in  parliament  was  for 
30,000  foot  and  6000  horse ;  but  he  could  only 
raise  10,000  foot  and  400  horse,  nor  even  these 
till  the  month  of  July,  by  whidi  time  Cromwell 


and  Ireton  and  Fairfax  had  restored  order  in  moit 
parts  of  England.  When  the  Scots  crossed  the 
borders,  they  were  disgusted  and  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  being  joined  by  the  English  royalisti 
under  Langdale,  because  they  were  prelati&ti  or 
papists,  or  men  that  had  fought  against  the  blessed 
covenant.  The  forces  of  the  parliament  in  the 
north,  being  too  weak  to  risk  a  battle,  retreated 
before  Langdale  and  Hamilton,  but  not  far ;  for 
Cromwell,  who  had  entirely  finished  his  work  in 
Wales,  came  up,  joined  Lambert  and  Lilbume, 
surprised  I^angdale  near  Preston,  in  L&ncashiie, 
drove  him  back  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Scots, 
and  then,  on  the  same  day,  completely  routed 
Hamilton,  whom  the  conqueror  pursued  to  War- 
rington.  Lieutenant*6eneral  Baillie,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  Scotch  army,  who  had  only  quarter  for 
their  lives,  was  taken  prisoner.  Duke  HamiltoQ 
himself  was  captured  within  a  few  days  at  Uuox- 
eter,  and  Langdale  not  long  after  was  taken  in  a 
little  village  near  Widmerpool.  And  this  was  the 
success  of  Duke  Hamilton's  invasion  of  England 
to  liberate  the  king.  His  party,  never  strong  ia 
Scotland,  was  utterly  annihilated;  Argyle,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Cromwdl,  organised  a 
new  government,*  invited  the  conqueror,  who  had 
pursued  part  of  the  routed  army  beyond  the  Tweed, 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  there  most  hononrablj 
entertained  him.  Thanks  were  given  by  the  mi- 
nisters to  Cromwell,  whom  they  styled  the  pre- 
server of  Scotland  under  God.  And  it  was  forth- 
with ordered  by  the  committee  of  estates  and  the 
assembly  of  the  kirk,  that  no  man  who  had  joined 
with  Hamilton  in  the  late  invasion  of  England 
should  be  elected  for  the  new  parliament  or  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  assembly,  for  the  facuoo 
of  Hamilton  were  adjudged  enemies  to  religion 
and  to  both  the  kingdoms,  t 

On  the  16th  of  October,  having  finished  hit 
business  in  Scotland,  Cromwell  left  Ediohorgh, 
being  conducted  some  miles  on  his  road  by  Argyle 
and  the  Scottish  nobles  of  that  party;  at  whose 
parting  great  demonstrations  of  affection  passed 
betwixt  them-t  During  his  absence  in  the  north 
the  royalists  had  not  been  idle  in  the  south.  The 
Earl  of  Holland,  who  had  served  and  deserted 

•  Soon  after. "  Argyle  took  «t  Leith  a  ship  wilh  10.000  arm.  Aob 
Denmiirkt  decigoed  for  Duke  Hamtlum." — Wkitehek. 

♦  May,  Breviary.—**  It  was  worthy  of  noting."  adds  thii  eootmi* 
rary,  wlioae  affections  were  with  the  Independent*.*'  that  that  Eaf- 
lish  army  which  were  by  the  rfligioua  party  of  Scotland  ealM  > 
bundle  of  aectariat.  and  reviled  by  opprobrious  namet,  shouki  oej 
be  acknowledged  by  the  same  Soo'u  to  be  the  instruments  of  (^ 
and  vindicator*  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Sfn^^ 
The  greatest  peers  of  Scotland,  also,  did  ingenoooaly  confer  tbei' 
rashness  and  error  the  year  before,  for  accosing  this  amy  **^ 
bellioos.  for  acting  the  very  same  things  in  England,  which  so* 
themipWes  were  enforced  to  act  in  ScoiLind.  for  preserration  of  tw 
kingdom.  This  great  change  in  ihe  council  of  Scotland  wooU  m\9 
been  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  change  that  then  h*PI*°^^ 
the  Enslish  parliament  had  not  been  a  stiU  greater  miracle,  wm 
would  not  be  amazed  nt  this,  that  Cromwell,  for  ▼anqoishlog  s  bc«(- 
tiah  army  (by  wliieh  he  delivered  England  from  tlie  wont  ol  m» 
ries).  should  be  acknowledged  there  to  have  been  the  preirrm  oi 
Scotland,  and  yet  should  not  here  be  allowed  to  harebfco  the  pi^ 
server  of  England  I  And  that  the  same  vktory  of  his  agaiott  tw 
Scois  should  please  the  Presbyterian  SooU  for  religioB'i  *»^*/^ 
yet,  for  religion's  aake,  should  displease  the  PfeebytrriaBi  or  tsf- 
laod I  (Edipus himself eannot  unriddle thla ;  eapeeiaUyif he JimT 
itccording  to  reason,  and  not  aocordiBC  to  wbal  eavyt  hatitd*  sad  >"' 
bittered  Iketlon,  can  prodnce^** 

t  The  Perfect  PolUician. 
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every  party,  veered  round  once  more  to  the  court, 
irritatei  by  the  contempt  in  which  the  parliament 
held  him,  and  animat^  perhaps  by  a  hope  that 
the  Presbyterians,  united  with  the  Scots,  must  now 
prove  victorious.  He  corresponded  with  Duke 
Hamilton,  and  engaged  to  make  a  rising  in  Lon- 
don on  the  same  day  on  which  Hamilton  should 
cross  the  border.  And  upon  the  5th  of  July, 
whilst  Fairfax  was  busy  at  Colchester,  he  collected 
five  hundred  horse  in  the  city,  and  called  upon  the 
citizens  to  join  him  for  King  Charles.  Inis  call 
was  little  heeded,  for  the  citizens  had  suffered 
severely  for  their  late  apprentice-boy  riot,  and  the 
earl  marched  away  to  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
whence  he  issued  invitations  to  join  him,  and 
manifestos  of  his  intention  of  ending  the  calamities 
of  the  nation.  Sir  Michael  Levesey  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, "  who  took  occasion  by  the  forelock,"  fell 
suddenly  upon  him,  and  put  him  to  flight  after  a  short 
but  sharp  engagement,  in  which  the  Lord  Francis 
Villiers,  who,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, had  joined  Holland,  was  piteously  slain. 
Holland  fled  with  a  small  part  of  his  horse  to  the 
town  of  St.  Neots,  but,  being  pursued  by  Colonel 
Scrope,  whom  Fairfax  detachea  for  that  purpose, 
he  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  10th  of  July. 
On  the  27th  of  August  Goring  and  the  royalists, 
who  had  bravely  defended  themselves  in  Colches- 
ter for  more  than  two  months,  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  Fairfax,  who  refused  any  other  terms,  as 
the  officers  had  been  declared  traitors  by  parha- 
ment.  Cromwell  had  set  the  example  at  Pem- 
broke Castle,  by  shooting  one  officer,  whose  fate 
was  determined  by  drawing  lots ;  and  now  Fairfax 
shot  two.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle, 
in  the  same  manner  at  Colchester.     Goring  was 


committed'  to  close  prison  to  abide  the  doom  of 
parliament. 

While  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  going  over  to 
the  king,  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  re- 
mained steady  to  the  parliament,  and  performed 
the  most  important  of  services.  About  the  beginning 
of  June  several  of  the  chief  ships  in  the  nationiu 
fleet  revolted,  put  their  vice-admiral,  Rainsbo- 
rough,  ashore,  affirming  that  they  were  for  the 
king,  and  would  serve  Prince  Charles,  and  sailed 
away  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  then  was,  and 
with  him  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
parliament  at  this  crisis  re-appointed  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  be  lord  high  admiral ;  and  this  noble- 
man, so  beloved  by  the  seamen,  entered  upon  the 
command  with  a  cheerful  certainty  of  success. 
From  the  moment  that  he  raised  his  flag  mutiny 
and  desertion  ceased.  He  stationed  himself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  watch  the  Essex  coast,  to 
prevent  supplies  lodd  reinforcements  being  sent  to 
Colchester,  and  to  defend  the  approach  to  London. 
In  the  month  of  July  the  Prince  of  Wales  ap- 
peared in  the  Downs  with  a  good  fleet,  consisting 
of  the  English  ships  which  had  deserted  to  him, 
and  of  some  which  he  had  procured  abroad.  Men 
would  naturally  have  imagmed  that  the  son's  first 
attempt  would  have  been  for  the  liberation  of  his 
father  from  Carisbrook  Castle ;  but,  though  young 
Charles  remained  absolute  master  of  the  sea  and 
coasts  for  several  weeks,  Warwick  being  too  weak 
to  face  him,  no  such  attempt  was  ever  made.  Cla*- 
rendon  says  plainly  that  the  person  of  the  king 
was  not  wanted,  or  at  least  that  **  it  cannot  be 
imagined  how  wonderfully  fearful  some  persons  in 
France  were  that  he  should  have  made  his  escape, 
and  the  dread  they  had  of  his  coming  thither." 
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The  prince  sent  a  command  to  Warwick  to  strike 
his  flag,  and  yield  obedience  to  him  as  supreme 
admiral  by  the  king's  commission;  but  the  earl 
kept  his  flag  fl][ing,  and,  avoiding  an  engagement, 
waited  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Ports- 
mouth, still  covering  the  Essex  coast.  The  prince, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  n>aintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  some  persons  in  the  city  of 
London,  but  the  merchants  there  were  greatly  in- 
disposed to  his  service  when  he  demanded  money 
from  them  to  save  their  ships  from  capture.  The 
utter  failure  of  Hamilton's  expedition  and  of  all  the 
royalist  risings,  the  surrender  of  Colchester,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  along  the  coasts,  rendered  the 
presence  of  the  royalist  fleet  useless ;  but  still  if  it 
had  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  might  have 
saved  the  king,  whose  very  life  was  now  threat- 
ened. The  hapless  prisoner  expressly  urged  this 
course  by  a  message,  yet  the  prince  still  lay  about 
the  Downs,  the  sailors,  it  is  said,  insisting  upon 
fighting  the  fleet  under  Warwick.  To  our  minds, 
these  things  suggest  darker  thoughts  than  arise 
out  of  any  other  transaction  of  these  times.  On 
the  other  side,  Warwick  waited  patiently  till  Sir 
George  Ayscough,  successfully  sailing  by  Prince 
Charles  in  the  night,  brought  round  the  reinforce- 
ments from  Portsmouth.  Then  the  parliament's 
fleet  was  a  match  for  the  royalists,  but  the  prince 
ventured  no  attack,  fired  not  a  gun,  and,  through 
a  real  or  pretended  want  of  provisions,  stood  round 
and  steered  away  for  the  Dutch  coast,  without  an 
effort  for — apparently  without  a  thought  of — his 
hapless  father.  The  Levellers  reproached  War- 
wick for  not  engaging  and  destroying  the  prince 
and  his  fleet;  but,  by  the  course  he  pursued, 
that  commander^  perhaps,  did  better  service  for 
the  parliament:  he  followed  the  retreating  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  Holland,  most  carefully  avoiding 
any  collision  with  such  of  the  ships  as  were  £ng. 
lish ;  he  sent  his  men  on  shore  to  talk  with  their 
countrymen  and  old  comrades  about  the  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  deserting  their  own  country,  and 
serving  against  it  with  foreigners ;  he  offered  the 
mutineers  a  free  pardon  from  the  parliament,  and 
he  soon  recovered  most  of  the  ships  and  nearly 
every  English  seaman  that  had  deserted. 

While  Cromwell,  who  had  with  him  several  of 
the  republican  leaders  in  parliament,  was  engaged 
as  yet  with  the  war  in  Wales,  the  Presbyterians 
carried  several  important  votes,  and  entirely  an- 
nulled and  made  void  the  resolution  against 
making  more  addresses  to  the  king.  Emboldened 
by  their  success,  they  proposed  that,  without  bind- 
ing him  to  anything,  they  should  bring  the  king  to 
London,  and  there  treat  with  him  personally  with 
honour,  freedom,  and  safety ;  and  this  would  have 
been  carried  but  for  Cromwell's  decisive  victories, 
the  ruin  of  Hamilton,  and  the  other  circumstances 
which  revived  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  In- 
dependents, the  fears  and  misgivings  of  the 
Presbyterians.  At  last,  as  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  two  parties,  it  was  voted  that  fifteen 
commissioners — ^the   Earls   of   Northumberland, 


Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Middlesex,  and  Saye.  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  the  Lord  Wenman,  Sir  Hairy 
Vane,  junior.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  HoUis, 
Pierpoint,  Browne,  Crewe,  Potts,  Glynne,  and 
Buckley,  of  the  Commons — should  conduct  a  treaty 
persondly  with  Charles,  not  in  London,  but  st 
Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  treaty  was 
not  fairly  entered  upon  until  the  I8th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  Prince  Charles  had  returned  to  Hol- 
land, and  when  Cromwell  was  thinking  of  return- 
ing from  Scotland.  "  The  king,**  says  Msy,  "durii^ 
this  treaty,  found  not  only  great  reverence  and 
observance  from  the  commissioners  of  parliaiDeot, 
but  was  attended  with  a  prince-like  retinue,  and  was 
allowed  what  servants  he  should  choose,  to  make 
up  the  splendour  of  a  court.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  Earls  of 
Southampton  and  Lindsey,  with  other  gentlemcQ 
of  note,  and  a  competent  number  of  them,  waited 
in  his  train ;  his  own  chaplains  and  divers  of  his 
lawyers,  to  advise  him  in  the  treaty,  were  allovcd 
there.  But  whilst  this  treaty  proceeded,  and  some 
months  were  spent  in  debates,  concessions,  and 
denials,  behold,  another  strange  alteration  hap- 
pened, which  threw  the  king  from  the  heightof  ho- 
nour into  the  lowest  condition.  So  strangely  did  one 
contrary  provoke  another.  Whilst  some  laboured 
to  advance  the  king  into  his,  throne  again  upoo 
slender  conditions,  or  none  at  all,  others,  weighing 
what  the  king  had  done,  what  the  commonwealth^ 
and,  especially,  what  the  parliament's  friends 
might  suffer,  if  he  should  come  to  reign  again  with 
unchanged  affections,  desired  to  tdce  him  quite 
away.  From  hence  divers  and  frequent  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  parliament,  and  some  to  the 
General  Fairfax,  that  whosoever  had  offended 
against  the  commonwealth,  no  persons  excepted, 
might  come  to  judgment. '*•  The  first  of  these 
petitions,  entitled  **  The  humble  petition  of  many 
thousands  of  well-affected  men  in  the  cities  cf 
London  and  Westminster,  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  the  neighbouring  villages,'*  was 
presented  to  parliament  on  the  11th  of  September; 
it  was  followed  by  many  others  from  different 
counties  of  England,  and  from  several  regiments 
of  the  army,  the  scope  of  them  all  being  the  mid^ 
— that  is,  that  justice  might  be  done;  that  the 
chief  authors  of  so  much  bloodshed,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  had  been  the  raisers  of  this  secoinl 
civil  war,  and  were  now  in  the  parliament'i 
custody,  as  Hamilton,  Holland,  Goring,  Capel, 
and  the  rest,  should  be  proceeded  against ;  that 
the  king  himself,  the  chief  offiender,  the  raiser  of 
the  whole  war,  should  be  called  to  judgment;  that 
the  parliament  should  not  ungratefully  throw  a«T 
so  many  miraculous  deliverances  of  Almighty  God, 
nor  betray  themselves  and  their  faithful  frioids  bj 
deceitful  treaties  with  an  implacable  enemy.  The 
important  cities  of  Newcastle,  York,  and  Hull, 
with  others  that  had  been  among  the  P^'^^  fj 
ferers  in  the  war,  called  for  impartial  and  speedy 
justice,  for  the  execution  of  incendiaries,  and  the 

*  May,  Bieritry. 
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forfeiture  of  their  estates  to  go  towards  discharging 
arrears  and  paying  the  public  debt  The  counties 
of  Oxford,  Somerset,  and  Leicester,  petitiohed  to 
the  same  effect  6n  the  4th  of  October  the  peti- 
tion of  many  commanders  in  the  army  was  pre- 
sented; on  the  10th  three  other  jpetitions  were 
brought  up  in  one  day;  on  the  18th  Ireton's  re- 
giment petitioned  for  justice  upon  the  king  as  if  he 
*were  the  humblest  comnioner;  and  on  the  21st 
Ingoldsby^s  regiment  proclaimed  the  king  to  be  a 
traitor,  and  the  negotiations  at  Newport  a  trap. 

fiut  there  was  small  chance  now  that  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  would  agree  with  the 
king  in  any  treaty.     The  matured  successes  of 
Cromwell  had  removed  all  cause  of  apprehension 
from  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  chief  managet  for  the 
Independents,  and  the  Presbyterians  wfere  wholly 
disconcerted  by  the  king's  determined  resolution 
not  to  gratify  them  in  church  matters.  The  articles 
submitted  to  the  king  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  not  much  harsher  than  the  articles  which 
had  been  discussed  so  long  before  at  Uxbridge. 
iVgain  were  the  Liturgy  and  episcopacy  debated  at 
a  wearisome  length.    Charles  askea  what  fault  they 
found  in  the  Book  of  Common    Prayer.     The 
Presbyterians  replied  that  the  Liturgy  was  taken 
out  of  the  mass-book,  only  spoilt  in  the  translation. 
The  king  said  that,  if  it  were  good  in  itself,  that 
did  not  make  it  ill.    l^he  sale  of  bishops'  lands 
Charles  held  to  be  sacrilege.    He  insisted  that 
episcopacy  should  iiot  be  abolished,  but  only  sus- 
pended; that  the  bishops*  lands  should  hot  be 
sold,  but  only  leased  for  a  term  of  years ;  that  all 
his  adherents  and  followers  should  be  admitted  to 
composition  for  their  delinquency;  and  that  the 
covenant  should  be  forced  neither  upon  any  of 
them,  nor  upon  himself,  until  his  conscience  were 
better  satisfied.    The  Presbyterian  commissiotiers, 
who  saw  their  own  ruin  in  that  of  the  king, 
knelt,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Other  points  Charles  yielded  readily  enough,  biit 
he  promised,  as  he  had  ever  done,  with  a  mental 
reservation  to  break  his  promises  as  sooii  as  he 
should  be  able.    On  the  24th  of  October,  when  he 
had  assented  to  the  propositions  of  the  commission- 
ers about  the  commana  of  the  army,  he  wrote  to 
Sir  William  Hopkins,  a  gentleman  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  whom  he  was  concerting  some  new 
means  of  escape :— "  To  deal  freely  with  you,  the 
great  concession  I  made  this  day  was  merely  in 
order  to  my  escape,  of  which  if  I  had  not  hope,  I 
would  not  nave  done  it."    He  had  also  aereed  to 
cease  all  connexion  with  the  papists  in  Itelandj 
and  yet,  encouri^ed  by  some  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  in  that  island,  he  wrote  to  Ormond, 
who,  after  yielding;  to  the  parliament,  was  ready  to 
do  everything  agamst  it,  desiriiig  him  to  obey  all 
the  queen's  commands,  not  to  obey  any  command 
of  his  own  until  he  should  advertise  him  that  he 
was  free  from  restraint,  and  not  to  be  surprised  at 
his  great  conceasums  concerning  Ireland — **  for," 
said  Charles,  '*  they  will  come  to  nothing.'*    This 
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letter,  which  was  written  on  the  10th  of  October, 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  in  which  he  spoke 
in  the  following  terms  of  the  pending  treaty  with 
the  parliament : — ^**  And  though  you  will  hear  that 
this  treaty  is  near,  or  at  least  most  likely  to  be 
concluded,  yet  believe  it  not,  but  pursiie  the  way 
you  are  in  with  all  possible  vigour.  Deliver  also 
this  my  command  to  all  your  friends,  but  not  in  a 
public  way,  because  otherwise  it  may  be  inconve- 
nifent  to  me."  The  English  parliament  had  no 
knowledge  of  these  royal  letters;  but  a  letter 
written  bv  Ormond  came  into  their  hands,  and 
from  it  tney  learned  that  Ormond  had  returned 
from  France  to  Ireland  with  authority  to  treat 
with  the  insurgents.  The  commissioners  conse- 
quently desired  his  majesty  to  make  a  public 
aeclaration  that  he  had  given  no  authority  to 
Ormond,  and  that  he  disapproved  of  his  proceed- 
ings. After  several  palpable  falsehoods,  Charles 
wrote  a  public  letter  commanding  Ormond  to  de- 
sist ;  but  the  marquess,  who  had  been  well  schooled, 
went  on  more  vigorously  than  ever.* 

AU  this  time  we  kinff  was  buoying  himself  up 
with  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  escape, — that 
his  friends  would  relieve  him, — or  that,  if  all 
failed,  he  should  give  that  coloiur  to  his  resistance 
that  would  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  a  martyr. 
"  Though  they  cannot  relieve  ine  in  the  time  I 
demand  it,"  said  Charles,  "  let  them  relieve  me 
when  they  can,  else  I  will  hold  it  out  till  I  make 
some  stone  in  this  building  my  toihbstone.  And 
so  will  I  do  by  the  Church  of  England."t  Id 
the  course  of  the  discussions  at  Newport,  he 
always  put  the  church  question  foremost,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  displayed  very  cdnsiderable  know- 
ledge upon  that  head,  and  a  presence  of  mihd  and 
of  wit  in  no  way  impaired  by  Inisfortune.  "  For,'* 
says  Warwick,  "  through  the  whole  treaty,  ma- 
naging all  thus  singly  himself,  he  showed  that  he 
was  very  conversant  in  divinity,  law,  and  good 
reason,  insomuch  as  one  day,  whilst  I  turhed  the 
king's  chair,  when  he  was  about  to  rise,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  came  suddenly  upon  me  and  called 
me  by  my  name,  and  said,  Tne  king  is  wonder- 
fully improved ;  to  which  I  as  suddenly  replied. 
No,  my  lord,  he  was  always  so;  biit  your  lord- 
ship too  late  discerned  it.'* 

The  Presbyterians  iii  parliament,  beset  by  the 
army,  and  deeming  {heir  oiily  salvation  to  lie  in 
fi  successful  termination  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  king,  added  twenty  days  to  the  forty  ori- 
ginallv  prescribed  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 
This  brought  them  down  to  the  21th  of  November ; 
but,  in  the  interval,  their  scheme  had  been  shaken 
to  pieces  by  the  Independents.  The  army  had 
dravni  together  in  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  and 
there  a  council  of  officers,  after  a  week's  deliber- 
ation and  preparation,  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  presented  by  a 
deputation  from  their  own  body,  and  seconded  by 

^  Birah.  Innniry. 

t  «r  PhUip  WanHflK**  Menelra.  WanHek  vm  admittad  to  at- 
tend npoB  the  king  at  Nawpoit. 
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a  letter  from  Fairfax.  The  remonBtrance  urged 
their  sad  apprehensions  of  the  danger  and  evil  of 
the  treaty  with  the  king,  and  of  any  accommoda- 
tion with  him ;  that  he  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial 
on  account  of  the  evils  done  by  him ;  that  the 
English  monarchy  should  henceforward  be  elective* 
or,  '*  that  no  king  be  hereafter  admitted  but  upon 
tiie  election  of,  and  as  upon  trust  from,  the  people 
by  their  representatives*  nor  without  first  dis- 
claiming and  disavowing  all  pretence  to  a  negative 
voice  against  the  determinations  of  the  said  re- 
presentatives or  commons  in  parliament,  and  that 
to  be  done  in  some  certain  form,  more  clear  than 
heretofore  in  the  coronation  oath ;"  that  a  period 
should  be  set  to  this  present  parliament;  that 
parliaments  for  the  future  should  be  annual  or 
biennial ;  and  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be 
extended  and  made  more  equal.  This  remon- 
strance, which  is  of  very  great  length,  and  signed 
by  Rushworth,  now  secretary  to  the  Lord  General 
Fairfax,  *'  induced  a  long  and  high  debate,  some 
inveighing  sharply  against  the  insolency  of  it, 
others  palliated  and  excused  the  matters  in  it,  and 
some  ^id  not  stick  to  justify  it,  but  most  were 
silent  because  it  came  from  the  army,  and  feared 
the  like  to  be  done  by  them  as  had  been  done 
formerly :  in  fine,  the  debate  was  adjourned."* 

In  fact  Cromwell  was  now  at  hand ;  and  he,  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  was  determined,  above  all, 
not  to  trust  for  an  hour  to  so  weak  a  reed  as  a 
treaty  with  Charles, — ^not  to  brook  the  existence  of 
the  Presbyterian  faction,  which  of  late  hfid  carried 
most  of  Uieir  measures  by  large  majorities.     He 
had  been  for  some  time  in  earnest  correspondence 
with  Governor  Hammond,  representing  to  him 
that,  before  the  Lord  and  in  his  own  conscience, 
he  would  be  justified  in  keeping  the  person  of  the 
king  for  the  service  and  uses  of  the  armv,  which 
alone  combated  for  the  good  cause ;  and  now  he 
and  Ireton,  perceiving  that  Hammond  withstood 
these  appeds  and  inclined  to  keep  the  king  for  the 
parliament,  procured  his  recall  to  head-quarters, 
and  got  Colonel  Ewer  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Ewer,  a  zealous  republican,  hastened  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  there,  on  the  30th  of  November,  he 
sent  a  squadron  of  horse  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobbet  to  make  sure  of  his  majesty.    Cobbet  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  king  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
telling  him  that  he  had  orders  to  remove  him  from 
Newport.     Charles,  much  moved,  asked    for   a 
sight  of  these  orders,  and  to  know  to  what  place  he 
was  to  be  carried.     Cobbet  told  him  that  it  was  to 
be  out  of  the  island,  but  he  would  not  show  any 
orders.    The  noblemen,  bishops,  and  officers  of 
the  household  gathered  round  in  alarm  and  grief; 
"but,  no  remedy  appearing,  they  approached  to 
kiss  Uie  king's  hand,  and  to  pour  forth  their  sup- 
plications to  Almighty  God  to  safeguardrand  com- 
fort his  majesty  in  that  his  disconsolate  condition; 
and  his  majesty,  who  at  other  times  was  cheerful 
in  parting  from  his  friends,  showed  sorrow  in  his 
heart  by  the  sadness  of  his  countenance. ''f    He 

*  Whitelook.  f  Herbert 


was  sent  over  to  the  vorer  prison  of  Hunt  Castle, 
situated  on  a  little  promontory  which  projects  from 
the  coast  of  Hampshire,  right  over  against  the  hie 
of  Wight, — **  a  place  which  stood  in  the  sea  (for 
every  tide  the  water  surrounded  it) ;  and  it  con- 
tained only  a  few  dog-lodgings  for  soldiers,  being 
chiefly  designed  for  a  platform  to  command  the 
ships."*  The  solitude  and  dreariness  of  the  place 
struck  like  a  death-damp  to  the  heart  of  Charles. 
So  confident  was  he  that  the  **  treasons"  of  the 
Independents  were  **not  able  to  endure  the  eight 
of  day  "  that  he  never,  until  the  last  moment,  sus- 
pected that  they  would  venture  to  bring  him  to  a 
public  trial  and  execution ;  but  darker  Buspidons 
of  secret  assassination  haunted  his  mind,  and,  as  he 
looked  round  the  dreary  walls  of  Hurst  Castle,  he 
thought  that  were  a  fitting  place  for  such  a  deed. 
Yet,  whatever  were  the  errors  or  crimes  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Independents,  they  were 
certainly  men  that  abhorred  this  kind  of  giult,  and 
that  had  courage  equal  to  the  open  course  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  theii 
party — their  own  lives — their  country.  Nonotioo 
of  secret  murder  or  assassination  ever  entered  their 
heads.  The  enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  were 
less  innocent  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
officers  in  the  army  had  recently  fallen  beneath 
their  dag8;ers.  This  was  Colonel  Rainsboroagfa, 
a  thorough-going  republican,  who  was  shot  and 
stabbed  to  death  at  Doncaster  by  three  royalist 
ruffians^  who  got  access  to  him  by  pretending  thit 
they  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  his  friend 
CromwelLf  Several  other  officers  of  less  note 
were  assassinated,  and  many  persons  were  at- 
tacked, so  that  the  report  of  the  desperate  royalists 
being  banded  for  the  purpose  of  removing  in  this 
way  the  enemies  of  the  king  was  not  altogether  an 
absurd  rumour. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  the  same  day  on 
which  Ewer  removed  the  king  from  Newport,  the 
question,  whether  the  remonstrance  of  the  army 
should  be  taken,  into  speedy  consideration,  was 
negatived  by  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the 
Commons,  and  a  letter  from  Fairfax,  demanding 
money  and  threatening  to  take  it  where  he  could 
find  it  if  he  were  not  seasonably  supplied,  was 
voted  "  a  high  and  unbeseeming  letter."  And  on 
the  same  eventful  day  a  **  dedaration "  from  a 
full  council  of  the  army  was  presented  to  the 

•  WanHek. 

t  Riuhworth.— Whitaloek  tayf.  **  They  came  to  itia  rbaabrr. 
tbere  called  to  htm,  and  eaid  they  had  a  letter  from  Lieotooaut' 
Oeoeral  Cromwell.  Tbit  oolonel  roee  and  opened  hit  door  to  thtf. 
expecting  each  a  letter  that  morning,  and  presently  the  thrtc  loldMn 
fell  upon  him,  ehot  him  into  the  neek.iuid  another  ehot  hin  ioio  tbt 
heart,  with  other  wounde,  and  left  bim  dead,  eioaping  awaT  witboat 
any  alarm  gireii.**  Clarendon  aaye  that  they  only  inteodM  to  cairy 
him  off  ai  lecurity  for  the  life  of  their  general.  Sir  Marmadvke  Unr 
dale.who  had  been  taken  ptiauner ;  that  they  fonnd  lUioaboroafii  la 
hit  bed.  and  that,  upon  hii  beginning  to  itraggle  and  to  cry  ooi. 
•eeing  no  hope  of  carrying  him  away,  thev  immediately  ran  hin 
through  with  their  aworda ;  that,  when  Raioalwrongfa'a  aoldien  Ibaad 
their  general  dead  upon  the  ground  without  any  body  ia  Tiew,  tber 
thought  tlie  devil  had  been  theiv.  and  that  the  "  gallast  V^yf 
ao  the  royalist  hiatorian  styles  the  assassins)  got  aalb  hoaie  without 
the  least  damage.  The  victim  was  as  much  diatinguiahed  bjr  w 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  and  his  serrices  at  sra  ai  by  aa 
military  ability  and  serrices  on  shore.'  **  There  was  not  an  oOrerm 
the  army,"  says  Clarendon,  "  whom  CromweU  woold  not  u  villinf? 
have  lost  at  this  man." 
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House,  wherein  the  officers,  after  reciting  their 
late  remonstrance  and  justifying  the  heads  of  it, 
said,  that  to  their  great  grief  they  found  that, 
instead  of  a  reasonable  answer,  they  were  put  off 
from  day  to  day;  that  they  could  see,  in  the 
majority  of  those  trusted  with  the  great  afiairs  of 
the  kingdom,  nothing  less  than  a  treacherous  or 
corrupt  neglect  of,  and  apostasy  from,  the  public 
trust  reposed  in  them ;  that,  this  parliament  being 
sole  judges  of  their  own  performance  or  breach  of 
trust,  they  (the  officers)  held  themselves  neces- 
sitated to,  and  justified  in,  an  appeal  from  the 
parliament  as  now  constituted  unto  the  extra- 
ordinary judgment  of  GkxL  and  good  people ;  that 
yet,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  appeal,  they  should 
wholly  seek  the  speedy  obtaining  of  a  more  orderly 
and  equal  judicature  in  a  just  representative,  endea- 
Touring  to  preserve  so  much  of  the  present  parlia- 
mentary authority  as  might  be  safe  or  useful  till  a 
purer  constitution  could  be  introduced ;  that  they 
should  rejoice  if  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  become  sensible  of  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  their  late  ways,  and  exclude  all  such 
corrupt  and  apostatized  members  as  had  obstructed 
justice,  safety,  and  public  interest ;  desiring,  how- 
ever, that  so  many  of  them  as  God  had  kept  up- 
right would,  by  protests  or  otherwise,  acquit 
themselves  of  guilt,  promising  to  own  such  as 
should  so  do  as  having  the  chief  trust  of  the  king- 
dom remaining  in  them,  &c.  But  the  last  clause 
of  all  was  the  most  effective,  for  it  told  the  House 
that,  for  all  these  ends,  they  were  drawing  up  with 
the  army  to  London,  there  to  follow  Providence  as 
God  should  clear  tbeir  way.* 

The  Presbyterian  majority  mustered  courage  to 
fall  with  some  dignity.  Notwithstanding  this 
unequivocal  declaration,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
proach of  the  army,  they,  on  the  following  day,  the 
1st  of  December,  twice  read  over  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  detailing  all  his  majesty's  conces- 
sions in  the  treaty  at  Newport,  and  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Hollis,t  Pierpoint,  and  the  Lord  Wen- 
man,  three  of  the  commissioners  who  had  come 
last  to  town,  for  their  great  pains  and  care  in 
managing  thi^t  good  treaty;  Hollis  then  moved 
that  the  king's  answer  should  be  declared  satis- 
factory and  sufficient ;  but  this  vital  question  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  day.  Before  they  rose  they 
ordered  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Fairfax 
to  acquaint  him  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  he  should  not  bring  the  army  nearer  to 
London.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  king's  answer  was  resumed,  and  while 
they  were  in  a  long  and  high  debate,  Fairfax  and 

*  Thii  declaration  is  tifned  hj  Rnthnorth,  "  bv  the  sppoiDtment 
of  hU  EuellcDcy  th*  Lord  Fafrfia»  lord  general,  and  hie  general 
oonncil  of  uffiecn  li«ld  at  Windaor."  It  waa  Ibllowod  on  the  morroir 
hj  a  letter  from  FairCu  to  the  lord  mayor  and  common  conneil  of 
IJondrm.  telling  them  of  the  immediate  advance  of  the  army  to«rarde 
tho  eity,  and  referring  them  for  the  reaeone  thereof  to  their  lata  re- 
snottttntDoe  and  declaration.  The  general  aesnred  the  civil  authoritiet 
that  they  were  Ikr  from  the  least  plunder  or  wrong  to  any,  and  that. 
Ibr  the  better  prrvention  of  any  diwider,  they  desired  40.000^  should 
be  paid  to  them  forthwith,  and  then  they  would  quarter  in  the  void 
and  great  houses  in  and  about  the  citjj-^fFkiteloek 

t  HoUto  and  the  rest  of  the  ttpeUed  membext  had  been  lecaUed 
by  tbe  PrtsbytariaB  mi^ty. 


his  army  arrived  at  London,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  Whitehall,  St.  James's,  the  Mews,  York 
House,  and  other  vacant  houses.  Another  adjourn- 
ment took  place,  and  the  House  did  not  meet  till 
the  4th  of  December.  Then  they  learned — appa- 
rently for  the  first  time — that  the  army  had  the 
person  of  the  king  in  their  hands ;  and  they  voted 
that  the  seizing  of  the  king,  and  carrying  him  pri- 
soner to  Hurst  Castle,  was  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  House.  It  was  on  this  day  that 
Cromwell  arrived  in  London.  The  debate  about 
the  answer  and  treaty  was  stoutly  maintained  by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  House  sat  all  that  night. 
Yet  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  they  proceeded  with 
the  same  debate.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and 
fierce  struggle  many  remarkable  speeches  wore 
made  on  both  sides.  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger 
said  that  a  treaty  had  been  carried  on  for  months, 
and  that,  afler  all,  the  king,  if  he  were  to  be  un- 
derstood even  by  his  own  answers,  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  or  right  of  being  as  great  a 
tyrant  as  before ;  and  he  moved  that  the  House 
should  instantly  return  to  its  former  vote  of  non- 
addresses,  cease  all  negotiations,  and  settle  the 
commonwealth  on  another  model.  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay  declared  that  *'  the  king  was  no  more  to 
be  trusted  than  a  caged  lion  set  at  liberty :''  this 
was  the  conviction  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
nation  besides ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  case 
should  possibly  have  been  otherwise.  The  Pres- 
byterians, in  the  end,  modified  their  resolution  so  as 
to  make  it  assert,  not  that  the  king's  answers  were 
satisfactory,  but  that  his  concessions  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  parliament  upon  the  treaty  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  settling  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  in  this  form  it  was  carried  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  of  the  5th  by  a  majority  of 
140  to  104.  This  done,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Fairfax  and  the  officers  of 
his  army  for  the  continuance  of  a  good  correspond- 
ence and  friendship  between  the  parliament  and 
them.  But  the  mighty  stream  of  revolution  could 
not  now  be  checked, — the  sword  was  all-powerful, 
— ^the  mace  become  a  bauble.  Twenty  thousand 
brave  and  enthusiastic  men  had  vowed  in  their 
hearts  that  they  would  purge  this  parliament;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  regiment  of  horse 
of  Colonel  Rich  and  the  foot  regiment  of  Colonel 
Pride  surrounded  the  Houses  and  dismissed  the 
City  train-bands  who  had  kept  guard.  Colonel 
Pride,  from  whose  active  part  in  it  the  operation 
has  been  called  "  Pride's  purge,"  drew  up  divers 
of  his  foot  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  upon  the 
stairs  and  in  the  lobby  of  the  House ;  and,  as  the 
members  were  going  into  the  House,  the  colonel 
having  a  paper  of  names  in  his  hand,  and  one  of 
the  door-keeper?,  and  sometimes  Lord  Grey  of 
Qroby  standing  by  him  to  inform  him  who  the 
members  were,  he  seized  upon  such  as  were  down 
on  the  list,  and  sent  them  away  as  prisoners,  some 
to  the  Queen's  Court  and  Court  of  Wards,  and 
some  to  other  places,  by  special  order  from  the 
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general  and  council  of  the  army.  Forty-one 
leading  Presbyterians  were  thus  secured  ;  and 
Pride  continued  his  purge  on  the  following  day. 
Not  a  few  of  the  members  fled  into  the  country  or 
hid  themselves  in  the  city ;  so  that,  by  the  8th  of 
December,  all  that  were  left  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  some  fifty  Independents,  who  were 
afterwards  styled  the  Rump. 

On  the  6th,  which  Whitelock  calls  "  a  sad 
and  most  disorderly  day,"  Cromwell  went  into 
the  purged  or  purified  House,  and  received  their 
hearty  thanks  for  his  great  services  to  the  king- 
dom. On  the  6th,  which  was  kept  as  a  solemn 
fiist,  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  money  for 
poor  soldiers'  wives  and  widows,  they  adjourned 
till  the  11th.  On  the  Sunday,  Hugh  Peters, 
the  Independent  minister  and  great  advocate 
of  republicanism,  preached  in  St.  Margaret's^ 
Westminster,  upon  the  significant  text,  **Bind 
your  king  with  chains,  and  your  nobles  with  fetters 
of  iron  ;*'  and,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  he 
called  King  Charles  the  great  Barabbas,murtherer, 
tyrant,  and  traitor.  Twenty  commoners  of  note, 
four  earls,  and  the  Prince  Palatine,  Charles's  own 
nephew,  were  present  at  this  discourse. 

The  Houses  did  not  sit,  as  they  had  appointed  to 
do,  on  the  1 1th ;  but  Fairfax  and  the  council  of  the 
army  received  on  that  day  a  new  scheme  of  go- 
vernment, styled  *'A  new  representative,  or  an 
agreement  of  the  people,"  which  was  said  by  its 
authors  to  be  published  with  the  view  that  any 
man  might  offer  what  he  thought  fit  by  way  of 
alteration  or  addition  to  any  part  of  it.    The  com- 
position was  generally  thougnt  to  be  Ireton's.    It 
contained  much  the  same  matter  as  the  late  remon- 
strance of  the  army ;  but  it  went  into  more  parti- 
culars about  elections,  and  it  prescribed  that  the 
present  parliament  should  be  wholly  dissolved  by 
April  next,  and  a  new  one  chosen  according  to  the 
new  rules.    It  declared  that  officers  and  malig- 
nants  should  be  incapable  of  electing  or  being 
elected;  that  the  country  should  be  more  equally 
represented;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  consist  in  all  of  300  members.    On  the 
following  day  both  Houses — if  we  can  call  them 
by  that  name — sat,  and  letters  from  Ireland  were 
received,  intimating  that  the  Marquess  of  Ormond 
was  acting  openly  with  the  Papists  and  insurgents, 
whose  main  design  was  to  seize  upon  Dublin.    In 
the  Commons  Uie  Independents,  who  had 'it  all 
their  own  way,  annulled  the  vote  for  revoking  the 
order  of  disabling  the  eleven  Presbyterian  members, 
and  for  re-admitting  them  into  the  House;  and 
they  likewise  voted  that  the  House,  by  concurring 
with  the  Lords  in  rescinding  the  former  vote  which 
forbade  any  more  addresses  to  the  king,  had  acted 
in  a  manner  highly  dishonourable  to  parliament  and 
destructive  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom.    On  the 
13th  they  finished  this  part  of  their  business,  by 
deciding  that  the  old  vote  of  non-addresses  should 
stand ;  and  that  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
had  been  a  monstrous  error,  a  dishonour,  and  a 
great  peril  to  the  country.    On  the  16th  a  strong 
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party  of  horse,  under  tlie  command  of  GoloQd 
Harrison,  were  detached  to  Hurst  Castle  vith 
orders  to  remove  the  king  to  Windsor  Castle.  It 
was  at  the  dead  of  night  when  Charles  was  startled 
by  the  creaking  of  the  descending  drawbridge  aod 
the  tramp  of  horsemen.  Before  dawn  he  sum- 
moned Herbert  to  his  bedside,  and  ba^e  him  lean 
what  was  the  matter.  Herbert  soon  told  him  that 
it  was  Colonel  Harrison  that  had  arrived.  The 
king,  in  great  trepidation,  bade  Herbert  wait  iu 
the  outer  room,  and  went  himself  to  his  deyotioiu, 
being  still  haunted  by  the  dread  of  secret  assassi- 
nation, and  believing  that  his  last  hour  was  dov 
come.  He  prayed  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then 
calling  in  Herbert,  tdd  him  that  Harrison  was  the 
man  that  had  been  named  to  him  as  desigiuBg  to 
assassinate  him.  The  king  added,  "  I  trust  in 
God,  who  is  my  helper,  but  I  would  not  be  sui- 

Sised ;  this  is  a  place  JU  for  such  a  purfoseJ' 
e  was  completely  unmanned— he  shed  tears. 
Herbert  went  to  glean  more  news,  and,  when  he 
returned  this  second  time,  he  told  the  king  thst 
Harrison's  commission  was  merely  to  remove  him 
to  Windsor.  Harrison,  the  suspected  assassin, 
still  kept  out  of  sight.  On  the  morrow  Charles, 
with  gieat  tdacrity,  "bade  solitary  Hurst  adieu.'' 
The  party  of  horse  guarded  him  to  the  entrance  of 
Famham,  when  another  troop  appeared  drawn  up 
in  ffood  order.  "  In  the  head  of  it  was  the  captain 
gallantly  mounted  and  armed;  a  velvet  montiet 
was  on  his  head,  a  new  buff  coat  upon  his  back, 
and  a  crimson  silk  scarf  about  his  waist  richlj 
fringed ;  who,  fis  the  king  passed  by  with  an  ess; 
pace,  as  delighted  to  see  men  well  horsed  sod 
armed,  gave  the'  king  a  bow  with  his  head  i  U 
soldade,  which  his  majesty  requited."*  It  vu 
Harrison;  and  Charles,  who  professed  to  hne 
some  judgment  in  faces,  declared,  after  a  searching 
gaxe,  that  that  man  did  not  look  like  a  murderer. 
That  night,  in  the  house  where  he  was  to  lodge, 
the  king  took  Harrison  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
to  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  where  they  con- 
versed for  half  an  hour  or  more,  Charles  reminded 
the  republican  soldier  how  he  had  been  wanted 
that  he  had  meant  to  assassinate  him.  Harrison 
repliedi  "  that  what  was  reported  of  him  was  not 
true ;  what  he  had  said  he  might  repeat— that  the 
law  was  equally  obliging  to  great  and  small,  and 
that  justice  had  no  respect  to  persons— or  words 
to  that  purpose."t  Herbert  tells  us  that  his 
majesty  fincUng  these  things  **  affectedly  spokeoi 
and  to  no  good  end>  left  off  further  communication 
with  him,  and  went  to  supper,  being  all  the  time 

•  Herbert.  Memoin.  ^    ,. 

t  ClorendoQ  says,  *'  In  UUs  Journey,  Hatxisoa  obseiring  that  tte 
kloff  bad  always  an  apprehension  that  there  was  a  purpose  to  mara« 
him.  and  had  once  let  fall  some  words  of  the  odiousnest  aod  «ic»^ 
ness  of  such  an  assassination  and  murder,  which  eouid  nevtr  be  w* 
to  the  person  who  undertook  it ;  lie  told  him  plainly  that  be  wf^ 
not  to  entertain  any  such  imagination  or  apprehention,— thai  toe 
parliament  had  too  much  honour  and  Jnstioe  to  cherish  to  fool  ^ 
inteutionr-and  assured  him  that  whatever  the  porliameot  n*"^^ 
do  would  be  very  public,  and  in  a  way  of  justioe.  to  which  tbe  «(^ 
should  be  t»itne«s,  and  would  never  endnre  a  thongbt  of  secret  t»- 
lenoe ;  which  his  majesty  oonid  not  persuade  himielf  to  heUrre.  i«r 
did  imaiiine  that  they  durst  ever  produce  him  io  the  sight  of  m 
people  under  nay  fom  whatioerer  of  a  public  xiul**^Sitt, 
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very  pleasant."  Oa  the  22nd  of  December  be 
slept  at  Lord  Newburgb's  bouse,  or  lodge,  in  tbe 
royal  park  of  Bagsbot,  and  on  tbe  23rd  )ie  was 
sfiiely  lodged  in  Windsor  Cast^f:.* 

A.D.  1649. — On  tbe  sanifi  d^y  the  Independents, 
calling  themselves  tbe  {IpHse  of  Commons,  fip- 
pointed  a  committee  of  tl^irty-eigbt  ^*  to  consider 
of  drawing  up  a  charge  agt^iiist  the  king,  and  all 
other  delinquents  that  ipfiy  he  thought  Qt  to  bring  to 
condign  punishment.''    A  few  voices  were  raised 
for  the  saving  of  life ;  hut  on  the  1st  of  January 
an  ordinance,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  thirty- 
eight,  was  reported  to  the  fragment  of  the  House. 
The  preamble  was  to  this  effect : — **  Tbi^t  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  being  admitted  king  of  England, 
and  therein  trusted  with  a  limited  power  to  govern 
by  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not 
otherwise ;  and,  by  his  trust,  oath,  and  office,  being 
obliged  to  use  die  power  cofnmi^ted  to  him  for  the 
good  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  rights  and  liberties;  yet,  never- 
tlieless,  out  of  a  wicked  design  to  erect  and  uphold 
in  himself  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical  power,  to 
rule  according  to  his  will,  and  to  overthrow  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  people;  yea,  to  take 
away  and  make  void  the  foundations  thereof,  and 
of    all   redress  and  remedy  of  misgovemment, 
iwhich,  by  the  fundamentftl  constitutions  of  this 
kingdom,  were  reserved,  on  the  people's  behalf, 
in  the  right  and  power  of  frequent  (tn'd  successive 
parliaments,  or  national  meetings  in  council ;  he, 
the  said  Charles  Stuart,  for  accomplishing  of  such 
liis  designs,  and  for  the  protecting  of  himself  and 
his  adherents  in  his  and  their  wicked  practices,  to 
the  same  ends  hath  trfiitorously  and  maliciously 
levied  war  against  the  present  pmrU^i^n^  ^^^  the 
people  therein  representedT'*t      This  ordinance 
-was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  next  day.    Those 
few  Lords  that  remained  in  the  House  rejepted  it 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  \\\exk  acyPMH^cd.} 
Forthwith  tbe  Commons,  with  closed  doors,  came 
to  this  resolution — ^  That  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, in  parliament  assembled,  do  declare  that  the 
people  are,  under  God,  the  origin  of  all  just 
power.     And  do  also  declare  that  the  Commons 
of  England,  in  parliament  assembled,  being  chosen 
by  representing  the  people,  have  the  supreme 
power  in  this  nation.     And  do  also  declare,  that 
whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared  for  law  by  the 
Commons  in  parliament  assembled,  hath  the  force 
of  a  bw ;  and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  con- 
cluded thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  king  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  there- 
unto."§ 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Westminster, 
Charles,  confident  in  the  sacred  dignity  of  ma- 
jesty, was  deluding  himself  with  unacoountable 
hopes  at  Windsor.  According  to  thfJSarl  of  Lei- 
cester's journal,  it  was  reported,  on  the  2nd  of 

•  Herbert.— Riuhworthv—WblieSoek. 
f  Ruahworth. 

I  It  appears  tlwt  there  ware  oolj  twelTt,  or  at  the  meet  IhlrieeB* 
lorda  pTCMBt 


January,  **  that  tbe  king  seems  to  be  as  merry  as 
usual,  and  saith  that  he  fears  none ;  he  makes  tbe 
business  talked  on,  for  questioning  him,  a  jest ;  and 
he  S4ith  ^)iat  be  \iVL\\^  yet  three  games  to  play,  tbe 
least  qf  which  gives  hipi  hope  of  regaining  all" 
And»  under  (he  date  of  the  3rd  of  January,  the 
same  noblemai^  notes,  qn  the  authority  of  Sir 
John  Temple, — "  The  king  yet  takes  no  notice  of 
their  proceedinp,  ^nd  gave  order  very  lately  for 
saving  the  seed  of  same  Spanish  melons  which  he 
would  have  set  at  Wimbleflon.  He  hath  a  strange 
conceit  of  my  Lor4  Orn)pnd's  working  for  him  in 
Ireland ;  he  hijngs  still  upon  that  twig.*'* 

But  ip  the  House  of  Commons  the  storm  rolled  on- 
ward with  increasing  rapidity.  On  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary the  ordinance  for  trial  of  the  king  was  brought 
in,  and  the  same  day  engrossed  and  passed.  By 
this  ordinance  the  Independents  erected  what  they 
styled  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  trying  the  king, 
and  pn)cee£ng  to  sentence  against  him ;  to  consist 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  commissioners,  of 
whom  any  twenty  were  to  form  ^  quorum.  Among 
the  commissioners  were  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Waller,  Skippon,  Harrison,  Whalley,  Pride,  Ewer, 
Tomlinson, — ^in  all,  three  generals  and  thirty-four 
colonels  of  the  army ;  the  lords  Monson,  Grey  of 
Groby,  and  Lisle ;  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Hump;  Wilson,  Fowkes,  Pennington,  and  An- 
drewes,  aldermen  of  the  pity;  Bradshaw,  Thorpe, 
and  Nicholas,  serjeants-at-Jaw ;  twenty-two  knights 
and  baronets ;  various  citizens  of  London,  and  some 
few  country  gentlemen.  But,  of  all  thu  number, 
there  never  met  at  onetime  more  than  eighty.  On 
the  8th  of  January  fifty-three  assembled  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  hesded  by  Fairfax,  who  never 
appeared  after  that  day,  and  ordered  that,  on  the 
morrow,  a  herald  should  proclaim,  and  invite  the 
people  to  bring  in  what  matter  of  fact  they  had 
against  Charles  Stuart.  And,  on  the  morrow, 
Serjeant  Dendy,  who  attended  the  commissioners, 
rode,  according  to  their  order,  into  Westminster 
Hall,  with  the  mace  on  his  shoulder,  attended  by 
some  officers  of  the  army,  and  six  trumpeters  on 
horseback,  guards  both  of  horse  and  foot  being 
drawn  out  in  Palace-yard.  The  trumpets  sounded 
in  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  the  drums  beat  in  the 
yard,  and  then  proclamation  was  made  that  the 
commissioners  for  trial  of  the  king  would  sit  again 
on  the  morrow,  and  that  all  those  who  had  any- 
thing to  say  against  the  king  might  then  be  heard. 
And  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then 
sitting,  the  like  proclamation  was  made  at  the  old 
Exchange,  and  in  Cheapside.f  On  the  same  day 
(the  9th)  the  residue  of^  the  Commons  voted  that 
^e  great  seal  in  use  should  be  broken,  and  a  new 
one  forthwith  made,  and  that  this  new  seal  should 
have  on  one  side  the  inscription,  "  The  Great  Seal 
of  England ;"  and  on  the  other,  **  In  the  First 
Year  of  Freedom,  by  God's  Blessing  restored, 
1648."{    The  commissioners  for  the  trial  chose 

•  Sydneir  Papere.  t  Wblteloek. 

t  It  would  be  IMS,  New  Style.— Whiteloek  layt.  •*ThtiWM>r 
the  BMtpeilthe  Ikaey  of  Mc  Henry  MartiB,  s  Mte<l  nembet  of 
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Tbial  or  Cha&lkb  I.    From  «  Print  in  Nalion'a  Report  of  the  Trwl«  1684. 

6.  OUfer  CromirelL  )  The  Armi  of  the  CoBBonvttlth  of« 

H.  Henry  Marten,    j     them. 

I.  Coke.         ) 

K.  Doridaoa,  >CoanMUors  for  the  Comsonweeltk. 


A.  The  KloR. 

B.  The  Lord  President  Bradsbaw. 

S:  wmum  sir,  5  B""^'""'''  A"""*-**- 

1;  idb'L'VL5p.::*'"°°'}c'e*.  .tih.  c.»rt. 

The  description  of  the  original  plate  ends  with  these  words  ^->*'  The  pageant  of  thla  moek  trtbnnal  is  thAs  lepreiented  to  jour  nev  hj 

eye  and-ear  witness  of  what  he  sew  and  heard  there," 


L.  Aske, 


Serjeant  Bradshaw  to  be  their  president,  Mr. 
Steel  to  be  attorney-general,  Mr.  Coke  to  be 
solicitor-general,  and  Dr.  Dorislaus  and  Mr.  Aske 
to  act  as  counsel  with  them  in  drawing  up  and 
managing  the  charges  against  the  prisoner.  All 
preliminaries  being  arranged,  Charles,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  was  brought  up  from  Windsor  to 
St.  James's,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  put 
upon  his  trial. 

the  House  of  Commons,  more  pailicniarly  the  inscriptions."  The 
hypocritical  speeches  attiibuted  to  CromweU|  on  this  occasion  rest 
on  very  indifferent  authority. 


The  place  appointed  for  the  trial  was  the  8ije  o| 
the  old  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  « 
the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall.  That  vast 
and  antique  hall  was  divided  by  strong  barriers 
placed  across  it.  The  gothic  portal  whs  open^ 
to  the  people,  who  assembled  in  immense  crowds. 
Everywhere,  within  the  hall  and  around  iU  »e^ 
soldiers  under  arms— every  avenue  of  *PP]^ 
was  guarded.  The  king  was  brought  in  a  sedan- 
chair  to  the  bar,  where  a  chair,  covered  with  vclvetf 
was  prepared  for  him.  He  looked  sternly  upon 
the  court  and  upon  the  people  in  the  g«Uene« 
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each  side  of  him,  and  sat  down  without  moving 
his  hat.  His  judges  returned  his  severe  glances, 
and  also  kept  on  their  hats.  Upon  a  calling  of 
the  names  sixty  of  the  commissioners  answered. 
Bradshaw,  as  president,  in  a  short  speech  ac- 
quainted the  prisoner  with  the  cause  of  his  being 
brought  thither  : — ^*  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  Eng- 
land :  The  Commons  of  England  being  deeply 
sensible  of  the  calamities  that  have  been  brought 
upon  this  nation,  which  are  fixed  upon  you  as  the 
principal  author  of  them,  have  resolved  to  make 
inquisition  for  blood ;  and,  according  to  that  debt 
and  duty  they  owe  to  justice,  to  God,  the  king- 
dom, and  themselves,  they  have  resolved  to  bring 
vou  to  trial  and  judgment,  and  for  that  purpose 
have  constituted  this  high  court  of  justice  before 
which  you  are  brought."  Then  Coke,  as  solicitor 
for  the  Commonwealth,  stood  up  to  speak;  but 
Charles  held  up  his  cane,  touched  him  two  or 
three  timA  on  the  shoulder  with  it,  and  cried 
"  Hold !  hold ! "  In  so  doing  the  gold  head 
dropped  from  his  cane.*  Nevertheless  Bradshaw 
ordered  Coke  to  go^n,  who  then  said,  *'  My  Lord, 
I  am  come  to  charge  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, with  treason  and  high  misdemeanors:  I 
desire  the  said  charge  may  be  read."  Cok^  then 
delivered  the  charge  in  writing  to  the  clerk,  who 
began  to  read  it.  Charles  again  cried  "  Hold !" 
but,  at  the  order  of  the  president,  the  clerk  went 
on,  and  the  prisoner  sat  down,  **  looking  sometimes 
on  the  high  court,  sometimes  up  to  the  galleries ; 
and  having  risen  again,  and  turned  about  to  behold 
the  guards  and  spectators,  sat  down  again,  looking 
very  sternly,  and  with  a  countenance  not  at  aU 
moved,  till  these  words — namely,  *'  Charles  Stuart 
to  be  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,"  &c.,  were  read ;  *'  at  which 
he  laughed,  as  he  sat,  in  the  face  of  the  court." 
When  the  long  charge  was  finished,  taxing  the  king 
with  the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  with  the  death  of 
thousands  of  the  free  people  of  the  nation,  with 
divisions  within  the  land,  invasions  from  foreign 
parts,  the  waste  of  the  public  treasury,  the  decay 
of  trado,  the  spoliation  and  desolation  of  great  parts 
of  the  country,  the  continued  commissions  to 
the  prince  and  other  rebels,  to  the  Marquess  of 
Ormond,  the  Irish  papists,  &c.,  Bradshaw,  the 
lord- president,  toldnim  that  the  court  expected 
his  answer.  Charlea  replied  with  great  dignity 
and  cleameas.t  He  demanded  by  what  lawful 
authority  he  was  brought  thither.     *'I  was  not 

*  Thb  Uttle  aeeideot  was  dMmed  very  ominoni  and  of  great  im- 
portanoa.  Th«  loTal  8ii  Philip  Warwick,  who  dom  not  mentioD  the 
Kinn'i  tapping  Coke  oa  the  ehoulder,  says,  "  He  cunfeued  himMlf 
to  the  Bishop  ef  London,  that  attended  him.  one  aetkin  shocked  him 
^«nr  innchi  for  whilst  he  «aa  leaning  in  the  oouit  uoon  his  staff, 
which  had  an  head  of  gold,  the  head  brok?  off  on  a  sudoen ;  he  took 
"  ttp.  but  seemed  nneoncerned;  vet  told  tlie  bishop,  it  really  made 
a  ipreat  tmpresston  upon  him ;  and  to  this  hour,  says  he,  I  know  not 
poMiblv  how  it  should  come.  'Twas  an  accident,  f  confess,  I  myself 
hKve  often  thought  on,  and  cannot  imagine  how  it  came  about*  unless 
Hugh  Peters  (who  was  truly  and  really  his  gaoler,  for  at  St.  James's 
aohody  went  to  him  bnt  by  Peters'  lea? e)  had  artificially  tampered 
Qliun  bis  staff;  but  such  conjectures  are  of  no  use.'* 

f  The  king  had  a  natural  imprdiment  in  his  speech,  but  it  appears 
that  at  thbexeitioe,  awful  moment  his  stammering  left  him.  War- 
wick says,  *'The  king*s  deportment  was  very  majestic  and  steady; 
ud.  though  his  tongue  usually  heaiuied.  yet  it  waa  very  f^  at  this 
t^tehawMMferdiaeovpoMdia  niad." 


long  ago,"  said  he,  **in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  how  I 
came  there  is  a  longer  story  than  is  fit  at  this 
time  for  me  to  speak  of;  but  there  I  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  both  houses  of  parliament  with  as 
much  pubhc  faith  as  is  possible  to  be  had  of  any 
person  in  the  world.  I  treated  there  with  a  num- 
ber of  honourable  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  treated 
honestly  and  uprightly.  I  cannot  say  but  they 
did  very  nobly  with  me.  We  were  upon  a  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.  Now,  I  would  know  by 
whatauthorit3%I  mean  lawful, — for  there  are  many 
unlawful  authorities  in  the  world,  thieves  and 
robbers  by  the  highways, — ^but  I  would  know  by 
what  authority  I  was  brought  from  thence,  and 
carried  from  place  to  place.  Remember  I  am 
your  lawful  king.  Let  me  know  by  what  lawful 
authority  I  am  seated  here, — resolve  me  that,  and 
you  shall  hear  more  of  me."  Bradshaw  told 
him  that  he  might  have  observed  he  wtis  there  by 
the  authority  of  the  people  of  England,  whose 
elected  king  he  was.  *'  England,"  cried  Charles, 
"  was  never  an  elective  kingdom,  but  an  hereditary 
kingdom  for  near  these  thousand  years.  I  stand 
more  for  the  liberty  of  my  people  than  any  here 
that  come  to  be  my  pretended  judges."  "  Sir," 
said  Bradshaw,  **  how  well  you  have  managed 
your  trust  is  known.  If  you  acknowledge  not  the 
authority  of  the  court  they  must  proceed."  **  Here 
is  a  gentleman,"  said  Charles,  pointing  to  Colonel 
Gobbet,  *'  ask  him  if  he  did  not  bring  me  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  by  force.  I  do  not  come  here  as 
submitting  to  this  court.  I  see  no  House  of  Lords 
here  that  may  constitute  a  parliament;  and  the 
king,  too,  must  be  in  and  part  of  a  parliament." 
*Mf  it  does  not  satisfy  you,"  exclaimed  Bradshaw, 
*^we  are  satisfied  with  our  authority,  which  we 
have  from  God  and  the  people.  The  court 
expects  you  to  answer ;  their  purpose  is  to 
adjourn  to  Monday  next."  He  then  commanded 
the  guard  to  take  him  away,  upon  which  Charlea 
replied,  "Well,  Sir."  And  as  he  went  away 
facing  the  court,  he  added,  pointing  to  the  sword, 
"  I  do  not  fear  diat"  Some  of  the  people  cried 
"  Grod  save  the  king !"  others  shouted  "  Justice ! 
justice  !"  *  He  was  remanded  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  house,  and  thence  to  St.  James's ;  and 
the  high  court  adjourned,  and  kept  a  fast  together 
at  Whitehall,  where  they  heard  much  praying  and 
preaching. 

On  Monday  the  22nd  of  January,  in  the  after- 
noon, Charles  was  led  back  to  Westminster  Hall. 
As  soon  as  he  was  at  the  bar.  Coke  rose  and  said, 
"  I  did  at  the  last  court  exhibit  a  charge  of  high 
treason  and  other  crimes  against  the  prisoner  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  England.  Instead  of 
answering,  he  did  dispute  the  authority  of  this 
high  court.    I  move,  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of 

*  On  this  day.Whitelock  says.  **  There  were  ttiict  goards,  many 
soldiers,  and  a  great  press  of  people  at  the  trial  of  the  king.  The 
House  sate  only  to  adjourn.  Some  who  sate  on  the  scaffold  about 
the  court  at  the  ttlal  (particularly  the  Lady  Fairfkz,the  loid-generari 
wife)  did  not  forbear  to  eaelaim  aloud  against  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
high  oonrt,  and  the  inveterate  usage  of  the  king  by  nia  subjects,  inso- 
much that  the  court  was  intemipted«  and  the  soldiers  and  ofBoers  of 
th«  court  had  mneh  to  do  to  quiet  the  ladies  and  othen.** 
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England,  that  the  prisoner  may  be  directed  to 
bake  a  positive  answer  by  way  of  confession  or 
negation;  and  that  if  he  refuse  so  to  do,  the 
charge  be  taken  pro  cmtfesso^  and  the  court  pro- 
ceed to  justice. '     Then    Bradshaw    told   the 
prisoner  that  the  court  had  taken  into  consideration 
what  he  had  said  as  to  its  incompetency ;  that  they 
were  fully  satisfied  with  their  own  authority,  and 
did  now  expect  that  he  should  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty.     Charles  repeated  that  he  still  questioned 
the  legality  of  this  court;  that  a  king  could  not 
be  tried  by  any  jurisdiction  upon  earth ;  but  that 
it  was  not  for  hiniself  alone  that  he  resisted,  but 
for  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  England,  which 
was  dearer  to  him  than  to  his  iudges.    He  was 
going  on  in  this  strain,  talking  of  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  estates  of  his  people,  when  Bradshaw  in- 
terrupted him  by  telline  him  that  he,  as  a  prisoner, 
and  charged  as  a  high  delinquent,  could  not  be 
suffered  any  longer  to  enter  into  argument  and 
dispute  concerning  that  court's  authority.   Charles 
replied,  that,  though  he  knew  not  the  forms  of 
law,  he  knew  law  and  reason ;  that  he  knew  as 
much  law  as  any  gentleman  in  England,  and  was 
therefore  pleading  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
more  than  his  judges  were  doing.     Me  again  went 
on  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  court,  and  Brad- 
shaw agam  interrupted  him;   and  this  was  re- 
peated many  times.    At  last  the  president  ordered 
the  serjeant-at-arms  to  remove  the  prisoner  from 
the  bar.    "  Well,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Charles,  *♦  re- 
member  that  the  king  is  not  suffered  to  give  in 
his  reasons  for  the  liberty  inA  freedom  of  all  his 
subjects."      "  Sir,"   replied  Bradshaw,  "  how 
great  a  friend  yoii  have  been  to  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  let  all  England  and  the 
world  judKC."    Charles,  exclaiming,  **  Well,  Sir," 
was  guarded  forth  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house. 
The  court  then  adjourn^  to  the  Painted  Chamber, 
on  Tuesday  at  twelve  o'clock.  At  the  appointed  time 
sixty-three  commissioners  met  in  close  conference 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  there  resolved  that 
Bradshaw  should  acquaint  the  king  that  if  he 
continued  contumacious  he  mufet  expect  no  further 
time ;  but  if  he  submitted  to  answer,  and  demanded 
a  copy  of  the  charge,  Bradshaw  was  to  grant  it, 
desiring  him  to  give  in  his  reply  by  one  o'clock  in 
the  next  afternoon.     This  done,  the  court  ad- 
journed to  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  king  was 
brought  in  with  the  accustomed  guard.     Coke 
again  craved  judgment.    **  My  Lord  President," 
said  he,  "this  is  now  the  third  time  that  this 

Erisoner  hath  been  brought  to  the  bar.  I  ex- 
ibited  against  him  a  charge  of  the  highest  treason 
ever  wrought  on  the  theatre  of  England.  My 
lord,  he  did  dispute  the  authority  of  this  court. 
I  might  press  your  lordship,  that  when  a  prisoner 
is  contumacious,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land 
it  shall  be  taken  pro  confesso  against  him.  The 
House  of  Commons,  the  supreme  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  have  declared  that  it 
is  notmrioua  the  charge  is  true,  as  it  is  in  truth  as 
clear  aa  cryital  and  aa  the  sun  thatfthines  at  noon- 
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day ;  which,  however,  if  the  eoart  are  not  udsfied 
in,  I  have,  on  the  people  of  England's  behalf; 
witnesses  to  produce,  and  therefore  I  pray  (tsd 
vet  it  is  not  so  much  I  as  the  innocent  bkodtkt 
hath  been  shed,  the  cry  whereof  is  very  great  for 
justice  and  judgment)  that  speedy  judgmcDt  be 
pronounced."  Bradshaw  followed  in  the  cane 
strain,  saying,  in  conclusion,  ^*  Sir,  you  are  to 

g've  your  positive  and  final  answer  in  plain 
n^lish,  whether  jyou  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  of 
these  treasons."  Charles,  after  a  short  paiue, 
taid, — **  When  I  was  here  yesterday,  I  did  deme 
to  speak  for  Uie  liberties  of  the  people  of  England : 
I  was  interrupted.  I  desire  to  know  whdier  I 
may  speak  freely  or  not?"  Bradshaw  replied, 
that  when  he  had  once  pleaded  he  should  be 
heard  at  .large ;  and  he  invited  him  to  make  tbe 
best  defence  he  could  against  the  charge.  ''For 
the  charge,"  cried  Charles,  '*  I  value  it  not  a 
rush ;  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  EoglaDd 
that  I  stand  for.  I  cannot  acknowledge  a  new 
court  that  I  never  heard  of  before.  I  am  toot 
king,  bound  to  uphold  justice,  to  maintain  tbe 
old  laws ;  therefore,  until  I  know  that  all  this  is 
not  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
I  can  put  in  no  particular  answer.  IfTouvill 
give  me  time  I  will  show  you  my  reasonawhrl 
cannot  do  it,  and  " — ^hete  the  president  inteiruptwi 
him;  but  Charles,  aa  soon  aa  his  voice  ceasei 
continued  hia  reasohing;  and  ailer  several  in- 
terruptions of  this  kind,  Bradshaw  sidd,  ^  Clerk, 
do  your  duty;"  and  the  clerk  l«ad:— "Chaile 
Stuart,  king  of  England,  you  ai-e  accused  in  b^ 
half  of  the  Comtiions  of  England  of  divers  crimes 
and  treasons,  which  charge  hath  been  read  unto 
you;  the  court  now  requirea  you  to  give  your 
positive  and  final  answer,  by  way  of  confession  or 
denial  of  the  charge."  Charles  once  more  urj«i 
that  he  had  done  nothing  against  the  trust  that 
had  been  reposed  in  him;  that  he  could  not 
acknowledge  a  iiew  court  or  alter  the  fimdamental 
laws.  Bradshaw  replied,  *'  Sir,  this  is  the  third 
time  that  you  have  publicly  disowned  this  cofft 
and  put  an  afiront  upon  it.     How  far  you  havt 

E served  the  liberties  of  the  people  your  actions 
e  showfa.  Truly,  Sir,  men's  intentions  ought 
to  be  known  by  their  actions;  you  ha?c written 
your  meaning  in  bloody  characters  throughout  this 
kinedom.  But,  Sir,  you  tmderstand  the  pleasure 
of  the  court  Clerk,  record  the  default.  And, 
gentlemen,  you  that  took  chai^  of  the  prisoner, 
take  him  back  again."  "  Sir,"  rejoined  Charlc^ 
"  1  will  aay  yet  one  word  to  you.  If  it  were 
my  own  particular,  I  would  not  say  any  more 
to  interrupt  you.**  "Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw, 
••  you  have  heard  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  and 
you  are,  notwithstanding  you  will  not  understand 
It,  to  find  that  you  are  before  a  Court  of  justice." 
And  then  the  king  went  forth  with  his  guards  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,  where  he  lay. 

As  early  aa  the  Hth  of  January,  the  Rump  m 
been  advertised,  by  private  letters  ftom  Scudand, 
that  the  parliament  there^  nemine  eotUradicentft 
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did  diBsent  from  the  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England ;  1.  In  the  toleration  extended  to 
sectaries.  2.  In  the  trial  of  the  king.  3.  In 
alteration  of  the  form  of  government.  And  upon 
this  day,  Tuesday  the  23rd,  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners^  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  and  Sir  John  Cheseley, 
who  were  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
with  Charles  and  the  parliament,  and  who  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  concessions  as  to  matters 
of  religion  made  by  the  king  at  Newport,  sent  to 
the  speaker  of  the  Rump  Sieir  solemn  protest 
against  all  proceedings  for  bringing  the  king  to 
trial.  They  proclaimed,  in  the  name  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  they  dissented, 
abominated,  and  detested  the  horrid  design  against 
his  majesty's  life;  and  that,  as  they  were  alto- 
gether free  from  the  guilt  of  the  same,  so  they 
hoped  to  be  free  from  all  the  evils,  miseries,  con- 
fusions, and  calamities  that  would  follow  there- 
upon.* 

On  the  24th  and  25th  of  January,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  days  of  the  trial,  the  court  sat  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  hearing  witnesses,  having  de- 
termined that,  though  the  king  refused  to  plead, 
they  would  proceed  to  the  examination  of  witnesses 
ex  abundantly — ^in  other  words,  only  for  the 
further  satisfaction  of  themselves.  Cfn  the  sixth 
day  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  preparing 
the  sentence,  having  then  determined  that  the 
king's  condemnation  should  extend  to  death.  A 
question  was  agitated  as  to  his  deprivation  and 
deposition  previously  to  his  execution,  but  it  was 
postponed,  and  the  sentence,  with  a  blank  for  the 
manner  of  death,  was  drawn  up  by  Ireton,  Har- 
rison, Harry  Marten,  Saye,  Lisle,  and  Love,  and 
ordei^  to  be  engrossed. 

On  the  morrow,  the  21th  of  January,  and  the 
seventh  day  of  this  memorable  trial,  the  high 
court  of  justice  sat  for  the  last  time  in  Westminster 
Hall;  and  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw,  who 
had  hitherto  worn  plain  black,  was  robed  in  scarlet, 
and  most  of  the  commissioners  were  "in  their 
best  habit.'*  After  the  calling  of  the  court  the 
king  came  in,  as  was  his  wont,  with  his  hat  on ; 
and  as  he  passed  up  the  hall  a  loud  cry  was  heard 
of  "  Justice !— justice !  Execution  '.—execution !" 
••This,"  savs  Whitelock,  "was  made  by  some 
soldiers,  and  others  of  the  rabble."  The  fact  was, 
the  soldiers,  as  had  happened  before,  had  begun  to 
distrust  the  good  faith  or  determination  of  their 
leaders,  and  to  fancy  darkly  that,  as  six  days  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  without  judgment,  the  king 
would  be  allowed  to  escape.  One  of  the  soldiers 
upon  guard,  moved  by  a  better  feeling,  said,  "  God 
bless  you.  Sir!"  Charles  thanked  him;  but  his 
officer  struck  the  poor  man  with  his  cane.  ••  Me- 
thinks,"  said  Charles,  ••  the  punishment  exceeds 
the  offence."  Bradshaw's  scarlet  robe  and  the 
solemn  aspect  of  the  whole  court  convinced  the 
king  that  mis  would  be  his  last  appearance  on  that 
staffc.  The  natural  love  of  life  seems  to  have 
shuien  his  firmness  and  constancy,  and  as  soim  as 
•  WhttclMkv-Rwdiirartlb 
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he  was  at  the  bar  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  heard. 
Bradshaw  told  him  that  he  should  be  heard  in 
his  turn,  but  that  he  must  hear  the  court  first, 
Charles  returned  still  more  eagerly  to  his  prayer 
for  a  first  hearing,  urging  repeatedly  that  hasty 
judgment  was  not  so  soon  recalled.    Bradshaw 
repeated  that  he  should  be  heard  before  judg- 
ment was  given,  and  then  remarked  how  he  had 
refused  to  make  answer  to  the  charge  brought 
against  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England. 
Here  a  female  voice  cried  aloud,  •'  No,  not  half 
the  people."    The  voice  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  Lady  Fair&x,  the  Presbyterian  wife  of  the 
lord  ffenend,  who  still  kept  aloof,  doing  nothing ; 
but  It  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  president  con- 
tinued his  speech,  which  ended  in  assuring  the 
king  that,  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  defence  of 
himself  concerning  the  matter  charged,  the  court 
would  hear  him.     Charles  then  said,  '•  I  must 
tell  you,  that  this  many  a  day  all  things  have  been 
taken  away  from  me,  but  that  I  call  more  dear  to 
me  than  my  life,  which  is  my  conscience  and 
honour ;  and  if  I  had  a  respect  to  my  life  more 
than  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  certainly  I  should  have  made  a 
particular  defence;  for  by  that,  at  leastwise,  I 
might  have  delayed  an  ugly  sentence,  which  I 
perceive  will  pass  upon  me. ...  I  conceive  that 
an  hasty  sentence  once  passed  may  sooner  be 
repented  of  than  recalled ;  and  truly  the  desire  I 
have  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  more  than  my  own  particular  ends, 
makes  me  now  at  least  desire,  before  sentence  be 
given,  that  I  may  be  heard  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber before  the  Lords  and  Commons.    I  am  sure 
what  I  have  to  say  is  well  worth  the  hearing." 
Bradshaw  told  him  that  all  this  was  but  a  further 
declining  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which 
was  founded  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  and  sternly  refused  his 
prayer  for  a  hearing  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
which    is    generally,  though  perhaps  very    in- 
correctly, supposed  to  have  related  to  a  proposal 
for  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son.    But  one 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  bench,  John  Downes, 
a  citizen  of  London,  after  saying  repeatedly  to  those 
who  sat  near  him,  ••  Have  we  hearts  of  stone  ? 
Are  we  men?"   rose  and  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  •'  My  lord,  I  am  not  satisfied  to  give  my 
consent  to  this  sentence.    I  have  reasons  to  offer 
against  it.     I  desire  the  court  may  adjourn  to  hear 
me."    And  the  court  adjourned  in  some  disorder. 
After  half  an  hour's  absence  they  all  returned  to 
their  places,  and  that,  too»  with  a  unanimous  re- 
solution to  send  the  king  to  the  block.    Bradshaw 
cried  out,  ••  Seijeant-at-arms,  send  for  your  pri- 
soner;'* and  Charles,  who  had  passed  the  time  in 
solemn  conference  with  Bishop  Juxon,  returned  to 
his  seat  at  the  bar.     ••  Sir,"  said  Bradshaw, 
addressing  him,  ••you  were  pleased  to  make  a 
motion  for  the  propounding  of  somewhat  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  for  the  peace  of  this  king- 
dom.   Sir,  yott  did  in  eflfect  reoeive  an  answer 
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before  the  court  adjourned ;  truly.  Sir,  their  with- 
drawiog  and  adjournment  waa  pro  forma  tan- 
<um,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  them  that  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  the  thing ;  they  have  considered 
of  what  you  moved,  and  have  considered  of  their 
own  authority.  Sir,  the  return  I  have  to  you  from 
the  court  is  this, — that  they  have  been  too  much 
delayed  by  you  already."  After  some  more  dis- 
course to  the  same  effect,  Bradshaw  was  silent ; 
and  then  the  king,  saying  that  he  did  not  deny  the 
power  they  had,  that  he  knew  they  had  quite 
power  enough,  again  implored  to  be  heard  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 
Bradshaw  again  refused  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
court,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  long  and  bitter 
speech  in  justification  of  their  sentence.  He  told 
the  fallen  king  that  the  law  was  his  superior,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  ruled  according  to  the  law; 
that  as  the  law  was  his  superior,  so  there  was 
something  that  was  superior  to  the  law,  and  that 
was  the  people  of  England,  the  parent  or  author  of 
the  law ;  that  this  was  not  law  of  yesterday,  but 
the  law  of  old ;  that  thei*e  were  those  things  called 
parliaments — ^that  the  parliaments  were  wont  to  be 
kept  anciently  twice  in  the  year, — ^that  afterwards, 
by  several  acts  in  the  days  of  his  predecessor  Ed- 
ward IIL,  they  were  appointed  to  be  held  once  a 
year.  *'  What  the  intermission  of  parliaments 
hath  been  in  your  time,"  continued  Bradshaw, 
**  is  very  well  known,  and  the  sad  consequences  of 
it ;  and  what  in  the  interim  instead  of  these  par- 
liaments hath  been  by  you  with  an  high  and  arbi- 
trary hand  introduced  upon  the  people,  that  like- 
wise hath  been  too  well  known  and  felt.  But 
when  God,  by  his  providence,  had  so  far  brought 
it  about  that  you  could  no  longer  decline  the  call- 
ing of  a  parliament,  yet  it  will  appear  what  your 
ends  were  against  the  ancient  and  your  native 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, not  serving  your  ends  against  them,  you  were 
pleased  to  dissolve  it.  Another  great  necessity  oc- 
casioned the  calling  of  this  parliament;  and  what 
your  designs,  and  plots,  and  endeavours  all  along 
have  been,  for  the  crushing  and  confounding  of 
this  parliament,  hath  been  very  notorious  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  And  truly.  Sir,  in  that  you  did 
strike  at  all ;  for  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people  is  the  parliament  uf  England.  Could 
you  but  have  confounded  that,  you  had  at  one 
blow  cut  off  the  neck  of  England :  but  God  hath 
pleased  to  confound  your  design,  to  break  your 
forces,  to  bring  your  person  into  custody,  that  you 
might  be  responsible  to  justice."  After  mention- 
ing cases  and  countries  in  which  the  laws  had 
brought  evil  kings  to  their  doom,  the  President 
went  on :  "But  truly.  Sir,  to  you  I  need  not  men- 
tion these  foreign  examples.  If  you  look  but  over 
Tweed,  we  find  enough  in  your  native  kingdom. 
....  Sir,  if  I  should  come  to  what  your  stories 
make  mention  of,  you  know  very  well  you  are  the 
109th  king  of  Scotland :  to  mention  so  many  kings 
as  that  kingdom,  according  to  their  power  and  pri- 
vilege, have  made  bold  to  deal  withal — some  to 


banish,  and  some  to  imprison,  and  some  to  put  to 

death — it  would  be  too  long We  will  be 

bold  to  say,  that  no  kingdom  hath  yielded  more 
plentiful  experience  than  that  your  native  kingdom 
of  Scotland  hath  done  concerning  the  deposition 
and  the  punishment  of  their  transgresaiug  kings. 
It  is  not  far  to  go  for  an  example:  near  you,  your 
grandmother  set  aside,  and  your  father,  an  infant, 
crowned.      And  the  state  did  it  here  in  England : 
here  hath  not  been  a  want  of  some  examples. 
They  have  made  bold  (the  parliament  and  the 
people  of  England)  to  call  their  kinga  to  account. 
There  are  frequent  examples  in  the  Saxons*  time ; 
since  the  Conquest  there  want  not  some  prece- 
dents neither.   King  Edward  II.  nor  King  Richard 
II.  were  dealt  with  so  by  the  parliament,  as  they 
were  deposed  and  deprived ;  and  truly.  Sir,  who- 
ever shall  look  into  their  stories,  shall  not  find  the 
articles  charged  upon  them  to  come  near  to  that 
height  and  capitalness  of  the  crimes  that  are  laid 
to  your  charge."     Bradshaw  then  asserted  the 
existence  of  a  contract  and  a  bargain  made  between 
king  and  people, — that  the  bond  was  reciprocal, — 
that  the  sovereign  was  as  much  bound  by  his  coro- 
nation oath  as  die  subject  was  bound  in  his  alle- 
giance,— that  if  this  bond  were  once  broken,  fare- 
well sovereignty !      "  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  that 
which  we  are  now  upon,  by  the  command  of  the 
highest  court,  is  to  try  and  judge  you  for  your  great 
offences.      The  charge  hath  called  you  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer.     (Here  the  king  uttered  a  start- 
ling *  Hah !')     Sir,  it  had  been  well  if  any  of  these 
terms  might  justly  have  been  spared."    Bradshaw 
concluded  his  long  speech  by  protesting  that  in 
these  proceedings  all  of  them  had  God  before  their 
eyes,  and  by  recommending  the  repentance  of  King 
David  as  an  example  proper  for  the  king  to  imi- 
tate.    Charles  then  said  hurriedly,  "  I  would  de- 
sire only  one  word  ^fore  you  give  sentence — only 
one  word."     Bradshaw  told  him  that  his  time  waa 
now  past.  Again  the  king  pressed  that  they  would 
hear  him  a  word — at  most  a  very  few   words. 
Bradshaw  again  told  him  that  he  had  not  owned 
their  jurisdiction  as  a  court ;  that  he  looked  upon 
them  as  a  sort  of  people  met  together  ;  that  they 
all  knew  what  language  they  received  from  his 
party.    The  king  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
that,   and  once  more  begged  to  be  heard:   and 
Bradshaw  once  more  told  him  that  they  had  given 
him  too  much  liberty  already,  aud  tliat  he  ought  to 
repent  of  his  wickedness,  and  submit  to  his  sen- 
tence; and  then,  raising  his  sonorous  voice,  he 
said, — "  What    sentence   the    law   affirms   to   a 
traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy 
to  the  country,  that  sentence  you  are  now  to  hear. 
Make  silence  I  Clerk,  read  the  sentence  !"     Then 
the   clerk   read  the   sentence,   which,    after   re- 
citing the  authority  of  the  court,  the  diaige  exhi- 
bited, and  the  king's  refusal  to  plead  or  admit  the 
court's  jurisdiction,  went  on  to  state  that  the  com- 
missioners, after  examining  witnesses  upon  oath, 
were  in  conscience  satisfied  that  the  said  Charles 
Stuart  was  guilty  of  levying  war  against  the  par- 
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liament  uhI  people^  and  was,  in  the  general  course 
of  his  government,  counsels,  and  practices,  guilty 
of  the  bloody  wars,  murders,  rapines,  burnings, 
spoils,  desolations,  damages,  and  mischiefs,  the 
nation  had  undergone ;  and  ended  thus :  **  For  all 
which  treasons  and  crimes  this  court  doth  adjudge 
that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of 
this  nation,  shall  be  put  to  death  by  severing  his 
head  from  his  body."  Charles  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  said,  "  Will  you  hear  me  a  word, 
Sir  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw,  "  you  arc  not 
to  be  heard  after  sentence."  Charles,  greatly 
agitated,  said,  inquiringly,  "No,  Sir?"  "  No, 
Sir,  by  your  favour,*'  rejomed  the  inflexible  presi- 
dent ;  "  Guards,  withdraw  your  prisoner."  Still 
struggling  to  be  heard,  Charles  said,  confusedly, 
"I  may  speak  after  the  sentence  by  your  favour. 
Sir.     I  may  speak  after  the  sentence,  ever.    By 

your    favour" "Hold!"    cried    Bradshaw. 

"  The  sentence.  Sir,"  stammered  Charles, "  I  say. 

Sir,  I  do" Again  Bradshaw  stopped  him  with 

his  determined  '*  Hold  I"  And  then  the  king, 
muttering,  "  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak ;  expect 
what  justice  other  people  will  have,"  gave  up  his 
hopeless  efforts,  and  turned  away  with  his  guard ; 
and  as  he  went  through  the  hall  there  was  another 
cry  for  justice  and  execution.  "  Here,"  says 
Whitelock,  **  we  may  take  notice  of  the  abject 
baseness  of  some  vulgar  spirits,  who,  seeing  the 
king  in  that  condition,  endeavoured,  in  their  small 
capacity,  further  to  promote  his  misery,  that  they 
might  a  little  curry  favour  with  the  present  powers, 
and  pick  thanks  of  their  then  superiors.  Some 
of  the  very  same  persons  were  afterwards  as  cla- 
morous for  justice  against  those  that  were  th^ 
king's  judges."  But  it  should  appear  that  these 
vulgar  spirits  were  few  in  number ;  that  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  mere  words — the  expression 
of  their  impatience  and  their  still  lingering  doubts 
that  the  court,  after  all,  would  not  have  the  courage 
to  proceed  to  execution ;  and  it  has  been  almost 
positively  proved  that  the  worst  insults  reported 
by  the  royalist  writers,  such  as  spitting  in  the 
king's  face,  throwing  pipes  at  him,  and  the  like, 
were  nothing  but  inventions.  And  if  Bradshaw 
was  harsh  and  unrelenting, — if  nearly  every  man 
that  sat  on  that  unprecedented  trial  had  strung  his 
nerves  to  do  what  ne  considered  essential  to  his 
own  safetv  and  the  salvation  of  his  country, — it 
must  still  be  confessed  by  every  impartial  exa- 
miner into  the  circumstances  that  there  was  no 
want  of  decency  or  dignity  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
court.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of 
his  partisans  and  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  fate  of 
Charles,  that  high  court  of  justice  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  a  solemn  and  imposing  scene ; 
and  from  that  day  down  to  the  day  of  the  savage 
and  brutal  retaliation  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, the  king's  judges,  and  the  commonwealth 
men  generallv,  made  it  their  proudest  boast,  that 
they  had  neither  acted  with  a  timid  hand  nor  with 
a  mean  spirit — that  what  they  had  done  was  not 


done  in  a  comer,  but  openly  in  the  eyes  of  all 
England. 

On  retiring  from  the  court  Charles  felt  that  his 
doom  was  inevitable.  He  had  represented,  and 
his  family  and  friends  still  continued  to  represent, 
that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  all  the  crowned 
heads  in  Europe ;  that  the  triumph  of  a  people 
over  a  legitimate  sovereign  had  been  the  most  fatal 
of  examples.  But  the  crowned  heads  were  full  of 
cares,  and  projects,  and  hopes,  and  fears  of  their 
own.  France,  the  native  country,  and  then  the 
residence  of  the  queen,  who  had  with  her  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  was  con- 
vulsed by  civil  dissensions;  and  while  Charles 
was  undergoing  trial  for  his  life  in  England,  the 
parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  prime-minister,  the  everything  in  France^  to 
be  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace  and  an  enemy  to 
the  king  and  kingdom.  The  great  monarchy  of 
Spain  was  falling  to  ruin  under  the  rule  of  the 
wjeak  though  amiable  Philip  IV.,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  well  nigh  lost  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  all  his  rich  dominions  in  Italy,  through  the 
insurrections  headed  by  the  tanner  Giuseppe  Alessi, 
the  fisherman  Masaniello,  and  the  armourer  or 
blacksmith  Gennaro  Annese.  Philip,  too,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  matrimony  and  journey  to 
Madrid  had  been  treated  most  insultingly  and  dis- 
honourably by  Charles,  who,  after  affiancing,  had 
rejected  his  sister,*  and  in  other  matters  that  sove- 
reign was  certainly  under  no  obligation  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.  But  even  if  Philip  had  had  every  good 
feeling  and  intention  towards  the  fallen  Churles — 
and  his  was  not  a  nature  to  cherish  revenge — ^he  had 
not  the  power  of  changing  or  retarding  his  fate  ; 
and  as  much  may  be  said  of  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
temporary crowned  heads.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  expected  that,  if  merely  in  decency,  these 
kings  and  princes  would  have  made  some  effort, 
some  remonstrance — but  not  one  of  them  offered 
so  much  as  an  intercession  in  his  favour.  This 
generous  office  was  reserved  for  a  republican  people, 
who  had  become  rich  and  great  by  casting  off  the 
monarchic  yoke  of  Spain.  As  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces  saw  the  turn  afiairs 
were  taking,  they  sent  over  ambassadors  to  inter- 
cede for  the  king's  life,  and  to  preserve  friendship 
between  England  and  the  States.  These  ambas- 
sadors failed,  as  we  believe  aU  the  ambassadon  of 
Europe  would  have  done;  but  their  coming  was 
memorable  and  highly  honourable.t      Henrietta 

•  The  InlksU  Doniift  Maria,  the  njeetedof  Charles,  waa  married 
■ome  yrars  anerwanis  to  the  Kinff  of  Hungary^  who  became  emperor 
in  168 «» by  the  style  of  Penlinand  III.  In  the  court  of  Vienna  she 
coDtinncd  to  be  lemarkable  not  onlv  Ibr  the  beauty  of  her  person,  baft 
for  the  purity  of  her  morals.  She  UTed  to  see  Henrietta  Maria,  who 
is  i^enerally  supposed  to  have  been  a  main  cause  of  Charles's  for> 
Baking  her,  driven  a  ItegltiTe  out  of  England  ;->she  lived  to  hear  of 
the  fatal  fields  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  but  not  of  Charles's 
death  on  the  scaffold-for  she  died  in  child-bed  in  1646. 

t  The  Commons  gave  no  answer  to  the  Putch  ambassadors  untQ 
the  6lh  of  February,  or  six  days  after  the  execution.  Then  "they 
thanked  the  States  for  their  grave  advice  concerning  the  king,  and 
let  them  understand  that  the  Commons  of  England  had  proceeded 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  in  what  they  had  done,  and  as  thev 
leave  aU  other  nations  and  kingdoms  to  move  according  to  their 
rights  and  laws,  so  they  hope  none  will  think  ill  if  they  act  accord, 
ing  to  those  of  England,  and  that  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  show 
ttiemsdves  frirads  to  the  United  ProviDeea.''—;PMeeloA    Itmaybt 
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Maria  had  long  forgotten  her  duties  as  a  wife 
with  her  lover  Jermyn,  whom  she  married  soon 
after  the  execution  of  the  king;^  but,  at  the 
awful  prospect  of  the  scaffold  and  the  block,  she 
ot  a  tender  and  a  forcible  letter  delivered  to  the 
peaker  by  means  of  the  French  ambassador,  in 
nich  she  nrayed  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  ffrant  ner  a  pass  to  come  into  England,  in 
order  £at  she  might  use  all  the  credit  and  influ- 
ence she  had  with  him  to  induce  the  king  to  give 
them  full  satisfaction  in  everything  they  desired ; 
or,  failing  in  that,  that  she  might  be  nermitted  to 
perform  the  duty  she  owed  him,  ana  to  be  near 
nim  in  his  uttermost  eztremity.t  The  House 
would  not  suffer  this  letter  to  be  read ;  nor  did 
they  or  Fairfax,  or  the  army,  pay  anymore  respect 
to  a  letter  from  Prince  Charles,  wherein  he*  sent  a 
sort  of  carte  blanche^  signed  and  sealed,  offering 
any  conditions,  provided  only  the  life  of  his  father 
were  spared4 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  received 
his  sentence,  Charles  entreated  the  commissioners, 
through  the  medium,  it  appears,  of  Hugh  Peters, 
the  republican  preacher,  to  allow  him  the  company 
of  Bisnop  Juxon ;  and  this  was  readily  granted, 
as  was  also  the  society  of  the  onlv  children  he  had 
in  England — ^the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  in  her 
thirteenth,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his 
ninth  year.  On  that  night  Juxon  preached  to  the 
king  in  his  private  lodgings  at  St.  James's ;  and 
on  Uie  morrow,  being  a  Sunday,  the  commission- 
ers of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  kept  a  fast  in  the 
chapel  at  Whitehall.  On  Monday,  the  29th  of 
January,  the  House  sat  early,  and,  as  one  of  the 
secluded  members,  as  they  termed  those  who  had 
been  forcibly  expelled  by  Pride  and  his  soldiers, 
ventured  to  present  himself,  they  passed  a  vote 
that  all  such  members  as  had  voted  that  the  king's 
concessions  were  a  ground  of  settling  peace  should 
be  for  ever  disabled  to  sit  in  that  House.  They 
passed  an  act  for  altering  the  style  and  form  of  all 
writs,  grants,  patents,  &c.,  which  henceforward, 
instead  of  bearing  the  style  and  title  and  head  of 
the  king,  were  tobear  **  Custodies  libertalis  AngluB 
auctoritaie  parliamenU^  &c."  The  date  was  to  be 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  no  other :  the  former 
words,  ^^juratores  pro  domino  rege^*  were  to  give 
place  to  **  jurcUores  pro  rfipufc/ica;"— the  words 
^  contra  pocem,  dignitatem^  vel  coronam  nostram" 
were  to  be  changed  simply  into  *^  contra  pacem 
pub/tcom,  &c.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  sat,  and 
appointed  the  time  and  place  of  execution.  The 
king's  children  came  from  Sion  House  to  take 
their  last  farewell  of  their  father.    He  took  the 


drablad,  liowtftr,  wbalbmr  tli*  Uaite4  Provlooct  would  have  iiifc«r. 
fmd.  If  thof  had  not  been  instigated  by  th«  qoasi-royal  Houm  of 
Orange. 

•  Biabop  Bonet  poritftely  amerto  that  the  aneen  had  had  a  child 
by  Jennyn  aoine  tine  before  her  husband's  death:  and  sereral  of 


theTrenbhi 
t  Clarendon. 


oirivritersa 


t  Burnet  says  that  at  the  erieis  the  kinase  party  waa  without  ni- 
lit ;  and  that  many  of  themselves,  had  told  him  they  oonld  never  De> 


Ueve  his  death  was  reaUy  int«>uded  till  it  was  too  Ute. 
leantry  to  strilce  terror,  and  to  force  " 
ney  had  a  mind  to  eslort  ftom  him.' 


They 
thought  all  WS4  a  pageantry  to  strilce  terror,  and  to  force  the  king  to 
•       asttieyh  •       •   •' -•    " 


such 


princess  up  in  his  arms  and  kisrad  her,  and  gave 
her  two  seals  with  diamonds,  and  prayed  for  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  her,  and  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren— and  there  was  a  great  weeping.*  Charles 
had  ever  been  an  indulgent  and  tender  parent. 
According  to  Herbert,  who  was  present,  this 
touching  scene  moved  those  to  pity  that  had 
been  most  hard-hearted  before.  The  last  night  of 
all  was  spent  by  the  king  in  the  palace  of  St. 
James's,  where  he  slept  soundly  for  more  than 
four  hours.t  Awaking  about  two  hours  before  the 
dismal  daybreak  of  the  30th  of  January,  he 
dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and  put  on  an 
extra  shirt  because  the  season  was  so  sharp.  He 
said,  *' Death  is  not  terrible  to  me,  and,  bless  my 
God,  I  am  prepared."  He  then  called  in  Bishop 
Juxon,  who  remained  with  him  an  hour  in  private 
prayer.  About  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Hacker,  who 
was  commissioned  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaiSbkl, 
tapped  softly  at  the  chamber-door,  to  say  they 
were  ready.  Herb^t  was  so  unnerved  that  he 
could  scarcely  open  the  door  when  commanded  so 
to  do  bv  the  king.  When  Hacker  entered  his 
voice  faltered,  and  he  was  paler  than  the  king. 
They  went  together  from  St.  James's  through  the 
park  towards  Whitehall,  in  the  front  of  which  the 
scaffold  had  been  erected.  In  the  park  serenl 
companies  of  foot  were  drawn  up  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  Charles  walked  erect 
and  very  fast,  having  on  the  right  hand  Bishop 
Juxon,  and  on  the  left  Colonel  Tomlinson,  and 
being  followed  by  a  guard  of  halberdiers  and  by 
some  of  his  own  gentlemen  and  servants,  who 
walked  bare-headea.  There  was  no  shouting,  no 
gesticulating,  no  turmoil  of  any  kind :  the  troops, 
men  and  officers,  the  spectators  of  all  ranks,  weit 
silent  as  the  grave,  save  now  and  then  when  a 
prayer  or  a  blessing  escaped  from  some  of  them.| 
At  the  end  of  the  park  Charles  entered  Whitehall, 
and,  passing  through  the  long  gallerVt  went  into 
his  own  old  cabinet  chamber.  There  ne  waa  de* 
layed,  for  the  scafibld  was  not  quite  ready :  he 
passed  the  time  in  prayer  with  the  bishop.  He 
refused  to  dine,  having  before  taken  the  sacrament, 
but  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  he  drank  a  glass 
of  claret  wine  and  ate  a  piece  of  bread,  «nd  then 
(being  summoned  by  Colonel  Hacker,  who  < 


I  of  Chariaa's  last  thonghta  shonM  fas 
Ihenl 


•  Whitelock. 

f  Itwasineritablethati 
turned  upon  Laud.  Aoeording  to  Herbert,  who  had  \M«n  lyinc  hr 
his  bed  side  upon  a  pallet,  '*  where  he  tooli  small  rest."  the  kiiur 
when  he  awoke^ opened  hia  curtains  to  call  turn;  **  thon  faetng  a 
great  ealce  of  wax  set  in  a  eilver  basin.that  tlwn.  as  at  allother  linn, 
burned  all  niffht.**  Bt  this  dim  light  Charles  pereei^  that  his 
at  was  disturbed  in  his  i 


attendant  was  disturbed  in  his  sleep  rbut .^^  ,_^ 

him  rise,  saying  that  he  had  a  great  worli  to  do  that  day.  Ilowcv^rr, 
he  would  know  why  he  waa  so  troubled  in  his  sleep.  Herbert  ivplird 
that  he  had  been  dreaming.  *  1  would  linow  your  droaa,**  said  ibt 
king.  The  dream  was  this ."— He  saw  Archbishop  Land  entrr  thai 
sad  room  i  saw  the  king  take  him  aaide  and  speak  to  him  vith  a 
pensiTeoonntenanoe;  and  then  saw  Uie  archbishop  hear*  a  sigh. 
letire,  and  fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.  **  It  is  raj  remarkable,* 
said  Charles,  **  but  he  Is  dead :  vet  had  we  eaaCprved  toeilbei  ia  hk, 
*ti8  rery  likely  (albeit  1  loved  him  well)  1  should  have  said  som* 
thing  to  him  wht  have  oecasioned  his  sigh.* 

t  Sir  PhiUp  Warwiok-^and  he  alone— eays.  that  as  Charles  was 
going  through  the  park, "  one  of  the  commanders,  thinking  to  dis- 
turb nim,  asked  him  whether  he  were  not  eonsentinff  to  hie  own 


fklher's  death.  '  Friend,'  said  the  king, '  if  I  had  no  othnr 
speak  it  with  reveronce  to  God'e  majeaty— I  aasnxe  thee.  I 
never  aak  him  pardon.*  '* 
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to  the  chamber-door)  he  went  thence  with  Juxon^ 
Colonel  Tomlmson,  Colonel  Hacker,  and  the 
guards,  through  the  Banqueting  House  to  the 
scaffold,  which  was  hung  round  with  blacky 
and  the  floor  covered  with  black,  and  the  axe 
and  block  laid  in  the  middle  of  it*  Com* 
panics  of  foot  and  horse  were  on  every  aide  of  the 
scaffold,  and  vast  multitudes  of  people  had  come 
to  be  spectators.  He  could  hear  many,  both  men 
and  women,  praying  for  him,  '*tbe  soldiers  not 
rebuking  any  of  them ;  by  their  silence  and  de- 
jected faces  seeming  afflicted  rather  than  insult- 
ing." Fixing  his  eye  earnestly  upon  the  block, 
he  asked  Colonel  Hacker  if  there  were  no  place 
higher,  and  he  then  addressed  a  speech  to  the 
gentlemen  upon  the  scaffold.  Perceiving  that 
the  people  could  not  approach  near  enough  to 
hear  him,  he  said  that  he  felt  it  to  be  hit  duty 
as  an  honest  man,  a  good  king,  and  a  good 
Christian,  to  declare  his  innocency  to  those  who 
could  hear  him  i  and  he  called  God  to  witness,  that 
he  never  did  begin  a  war  with  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament;  that  they  began  it  upon  him  by 
claiming  the  militia.  He  said  that  God  would 
clear  him;  that,  being  in  charity  with  all,  he 
would  not  lay  it  upon  the  two  Houses ;  that  he 
hoped  they  were  free  of  this  guilt;  that  he  believed 
that  ill  instruments  between  them  and  him  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  bloodshed ;  that, 
as  he  found  himself  clear  of  guilt,  so  he  hoped  and 
prayed  God  that  they  might,  too.  Then,  alluding 
to  the  death  of  Strafford,  he  added,  *'  Yet,  for  all 
this,  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  ill  a  Christian 
as  not  to  say  that  God's  judgments  are  just  upon 

me I  only  say  this,  that  an  unjust  sentence, 

that  I  suffered  to  take  effect,  is  punished  now,  by 
an  unjust  aentence  upon  me."  He  said,  pointing 
to  Dr.  Juxon,  *'  There  is  a  good  man  that  will  bear 
me  witness  that  I  have  forgiven  all  the  world,  and 


Whitpl«k.^Wftnrfek  My*  thai  after  Charlea  bad  taken  the 

aaeranieBt  he  »ald,  **  Nov  let  the  rooees  eone;  I  have  heanily  for- 

epared  for  all  t  am  to  undergo.**    Ha  adds, 

',  and  they  at  Whiuball  had  prepared  two  or 

him  to  dine  upon :  but  h«  refoiMd  lo  eat  any- 


given  them,  and  am  prepared  for 
*  I»  vaa  a  very  eold  day, 
three  diahee  oi  meat  for ' 


thing;  and  the  biebop  told  ne  be  reaolTed  to  toneh  nothing  after  the 
••eramant ;  but  the  biebop  ezpottuUted  with  him,  and  let  blm 
knov  bow  long  he  had  lasted;  how  sharp  the  weather  was;  and 
bonr  eooM  St  or  ftdntlng  might  take  him  upon  the  seafttld  i  whleh  he 
knew  he  would  be  troubled  at*  for  the  interpretation  his  mnrderers 
would  pot  npon  it ;  which  prevuiled  with  him  to  eat  half  a  manehet 
of  bread,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  And,  thae  prepared,  when  he 
was  called,  he  marched  to  the  scafibld;  and  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 


qwainunee.  that  had  eo  plaead  himself  In  WalUngford  House,  that 
be  nouki  easilv  discern  all  that  was  done  npon  the  scaffold,  protested 
to  me  he  saw  him  come  out  of  the  Banqueting  House  on  the  scaf- 


ftild  with  the  same  nueooeeraednees  and  motion  that  he  ueoally  had. 
when  he  entered  it  on  a  masque  niaht.  And  another  gentlemaa. 
whom  1*11  name— Dr.  Psirar,  a  physician,  a  man  of  a  pious  heart, 
bnt  randftd  brain  (fiifr  this  was  he  that  would  Imve  had  tne  king  and 
parliament  have  decided  their  business  by  lot)~had  gained  such  a 
place  upon  the  stage,  that  he  assured  me  that,  as  he  had  observed 
Aim  before  very  majestie  and  steady,  so,  when  he  hed  laid  down 
his  neck  upon  the  block,  he  standing  at  some  distance  from  him  in  a 
ri^ht  line,  ne  pereeived  his  eye  at  quick  and  ItTelj  as  ever  he  had 
Men  it."— Jfeimrt. 


even  those  in  particular  that  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  my  death.  Who  they  are  God  knows ; 
I  do  not  desire  to  know;  I  pray  God  forgive 
them."  He  told  them  that  they  would  never  have 
peace*  that  they  would  never  do  right,  that  God 
would  never  prosper  them,  until  they  gave  the 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  his  due,  and  the 
people  their  due ;  and,  still  fixed  in  his  old  theory 
of  monarchic  government,  he  assured  them  that 
the  people  ought  never  to  have  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment, that  being  a  thing  **  nothing  pertaining 
to  them,  and  that  he  died  the  martyr  of  the  people.'* 
While  he  was  speaking,  one  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  scaffold  touched  the  edge  of  the  axe.  **  Hurt 
not  the  axe,''  says  Charles,  "  that  may  hurt  me.'' 
When  he  had  ended  bia  long  speech  with  a  prayer 
to  God  that  the  people  might  take  tho«e  courses 
that  were  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and 
their  own  salvation,  Jnxon  suggested  that  bis  ma- 
jesty might  say  something  about  hit  affections  in 
religion ;  and  thereupon  vbarles  declared  that  he 
died  a  Christian  according  to  the  profession  of  the 
chmrch  of  England,  as  he  found  it  left  by  his 
father.  Then,  turning  to  Colonel  Hacker,  he  said, 
**  Take  care  that  they  do  not  put  me  to  pain." 
To  a  gentleman  that  approached  the  block  he  said, 
'*  Take  heed  of  the  axe,  pray  take  heed  of  the  axe." 
Two  men  in  disguises  and  vizors  stood  by  the 
blopk.  To  one  of  them  Charles  said,  **  I  shall 
say  but  very  short  prayers,  and  then  thrust  out  my 
hands  for  the  signal."  Then  he  called  to  Dr. 
Juxon  for  his  nightcap,  and,  having  put  it  on,  he 
asked  the  executioner,  '*  Does  my  hair  trouble 
you  ?"  and  he  put  up  all  his  hair  under  his  cap 
with  the  help  of  the  headsman  and  the  bishop. 
And  then,  turning  to  the  bishop,  he  said,  **  I  have 
a  good  cause  and  a  gracious  God  on  my  side." 
**  You  have  now,"  said  Juxon,  "  but  one  stage 
more :  the  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome,  but 
it  is  a  short  one :  it  will  soon  carry  you  a  very 
great  way :  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven." 
**I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  be,"  was  the 
last  reported  sentence  of  Charles.  *^  You  are  ex- 
changed from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown — a 
good  exchange,"  was  the  response  of  the  bishop. 
And  now  the  Idng  took  off  his  cloak,  and  gave  his 
Georae  to  Juxon,  with  the  single  word  **  Remem- 
ber!'' stooped,  laid  his  neck  across  the  block, 
stretched  out  his  hands ;  the  executioner  let  fall 
the  axe,  which  severed  the  neck  at  one  blow ;  and 
the  other  man  in  the  mask  took  up  the  head,  and 
shouted,  **This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor!"  The 
bloody  deed  was  accompanied  by  "  a  dismal  uni- 
versal groan."* 

•  Whitefoek.— Herbert  — Wanriek.>Nal«m.  — For  Charleys 
speech  and  whole  behaviour  on  the  seaffbkl  we  have  followed  White- 
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Thi  Gkobor. 

Worn  by  Charles  I.  on  the  Dav  of  the  Bxecatkm»  and  ffiven  hy  him  to  Bishop  Joxon. 
a,  upper  side ;  ft,  under  side ;  c.  upper  side  raised,  snowing  a  porlrait  of  Henrietta  Haria.    From  the  Original  Print  by  Hollar. 


THE   COMMONWEALTH. 


\.D.  1649. — On  the  day  of  the  king's  execution, 
the  Independents  constituting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  an  act  prohibiting,  under  pain  of 
high  treason,  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  any  other,  to  be  king  or  chief  magistrate 
of  England  or  Ireland,  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  copies  of  this  act  were  ordered  to  be 
Bent  down  to  the  sheriffs  to  be  proclaimed  in  all 
the  counties.  On  the  same  mournful  day,  Duke 
Hamilton,  who  knew  that  his  life  was  aimed  at, 
escaped  with  the  Lord  Loughborough  out  of  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  Sir  Lewis  Dives  broke  from  his 
prison  in  London.  The  escapes  of  these  persons 
hastened  the  doom  of  three  of  the  ruyalists,  for  the 
House  immediately  debated  the  question  of  bring- 
ing some  of  the  chief  delinquents  to  a  speedy  trial, 
appointed  a  committee  to  constitute  a  court,  and 
ordered  the  vacillating  and  unprincipled  Earl  of 
Holland  to  be  removed  to  London.  Hamilton  was 
retaken  the  day  after  his  flight  by  some  troopers, 
who  found  him  knocking  at  an  inn  gate  in  South- 
wark,  and  ,who  recognised  him  in  spite  of  his 
humble  disguise.  On  the  1st  of  February  it  was 
voted  that  Hamilton  and  Holland,  with  Lord 
Goring,  Lord  Capel,  and  Colonel  Owen,  should  be 
the  "next  persons  to  be  proceeded  against  for 


justice.**  The  Lord  Capel,  who  was  eventually 
one  of  the  victims,  escaped  by  a  desperate  attempt 
out  of  the  Tower  over  the  moat,  but  he  was  appre- 
hended two  days  after,  by  two  London  watermen, 
in  a  house  at  Lambeth.  The  preparations  for  tbc 
trial  of  these  royalists,  the  voting  a  bill  for  t^ 
strengthening  of  the  fleet,  and  the  receiving  of 
friendly  petitions  from  Surrey  and  Kent,  occupied 
the  first  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  on  the  5th 
of  February  the  Commons  took  up  the  imiwrtant 
question  of  the  peerage,  and  debated  till  six  o^clock 
at  night  whether  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
continued  a  court  of  judicature  or  a  court  consul- 
tatory  only.  During  the  debate  the  Lords,  as 
they  had  done  several  times  before,  sent  once  more 
to  propose  a  committee  of  both  Houses  to  act  to^^ 
ther  in  settling  the  kingdom;  but,  again,  their 
messengers  were  left  in  the  lobby  without  an 
answer  and  without  being  called  in.*  On  the 
6th  of  February  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  the 
question  being  put  whether  the  House  of  Co^ 
mons  should  take  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of  the 

•  The  Lonl«  lent  the  flret  time  on  the  let  of  Fehriary.  ^^ 
the  Itt  and  the  6th  it  appears  that  they  tent  MTeral  tin«9,  ^^ 
Ing  not  the  leaii  reientmentat  Um  Conunona'oootenpt.''— ''^**^' 
^Parh  Hist. 
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kingdom,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  then,  without  hesitation,  they  passed 
to  the  vote  '*  that  the  House  of  Peers  in  parliament 
is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  an  act  be  brought  in  to  that  purpose." 
This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44  to  29.* 
Harry  Marten  proposed  that  the  word  "  dangerous'' 
should  be  omitted,  and  the  term  ''  useless"  alone 
retained;  or  that  it  should  be  declared  that  the 
Lords  were  useless,  but  not  dangerous.  And  the 
peers  had  so  acted  and  had  fallen  into  such  a  con- 
dition as  almost  to  justify  this  bitter  sarcasm.  On 
the  very  next  day  (the  7th  of  February)  it  was 
yoted  **  that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and 
this  House  doth  declare,  that  the  office  of  a  king 
in  this  nation,  and  the  power  thereof  in  any  single 
person,  is  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous 
to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
abolished."  This  vote  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  proposed  by  Marten,  for  the  taking  down 
of  the  late  king's  statues  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  other  places,  and  for  the  inscribing  on  the 
places  where  tiiey  stood  these  words  : — ^*'  Exit 
Tyranmis^  Rcgum  ultimiiSy  Anno  Libertatis  An- 
gltte  restitutcB  primo^  Anno  Dom.  1648,t  Jan.  30." 
Two  acts  in  conformity  with  these  votes  were  soon 
passed  ;  and  an  elaborate  declaration  was  published 
in  English,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch,  to  explain 
and  justify  the  late  proceedings  and  the  changing 
of  England  into  a  republic  and  free  state.     Six  of 

•  At  the  same  tine  a  coininittee  wm  aopoioted  to  draw  ud  an  act 
for  makinip  the  estates  of  the  late  members  both  of  the  Hoose  of 
Lords  and  likewiM  of  the  Hoaie  of  Commoni  liable  to  the  law  for 
pa yip«nt  of  all  d^Hs.  Aad  it  was  referred  to  a  oommlttee  to  considtfr 
^  a  WAV  to  take  away  all  appeals  to  the  Lords,  and  to  discharge  aU 
permmm  comnitted  by  them;  and  how  tkt  veers  might  be tlettei bwr- 
geseee  and  kmigihU  to  f«rv«  i»  the  Home  </  Coumome, 
t  Old  mtyle. 


the  twelve  judges — Bacon,  Brown,  Bedingfield, 
Creswell, Trevor,  and  Atkins — refused  to  act;  but 
the  others — Rolles,  Jermyn,  St.  John,  Pheasant, 
Wilde,  and  Yates — ^agreed  to  hold  their  offices, 
provided  only  that  it  should  be  declared,  by  act  of 
the  Commons,  that  the  fundamental  laws  were  not 
to  be  abolished.  The  new  great  seal  was  confided, 
during  good  behaviour,  to  Whitelock,  Keble  and 
Lisle  being  joined  in  the  commission.  St.  John, 
who,  almost  as  much  as  any  single  man,  had 
helped  to  make  this  memorable  revolution,  became 
chief  justice ;  the  denomination  of  "Ring's  Bench" 
being  converted  into  that  of  "  Commons'  Bench." 

For  some  time  the  executive  had  resided  in  the 
committee  of  government  at  Derby  House;  and 
this,  with  some  very  immaterial  changes,  was  now 
converted  into  the  "  Executive  Council  of  State," 
consisting  of  fortv  members,  among  whom  were 
the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Denbigh,  and 
Mulgrave;  the  Lord  Grey  of  Werke,  Viscount 
Lisle,  the  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Whitelock,  St. 
John,  Chief  Baron  Wilde,  Fairfax,  Cromwell, 
Skippon,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  Harry  Marten,  Bradshaw,  and 
Ludlow.*  The  president  of  this  council  of  state 
was  Bradshaw,  the  king's  judge;  and  its  secre- 
tary for  foreign  correspondence  was  Bradshaw's 
friend  and  relative,  the  immortal  Milton,  who  em- 
ployed his  genius  in  defending  the  judgment  and 
execution. 

The  church  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  settle, 

*  The  other  member*  of  the  Council  of  State  were— the  Lords 
Lisle  and  Rolls;  Sir  Gilbert  PickeriaK.  Sir  WllUam  Masham.  Sir 
William  Armine.  aad  Sir  Wflliam  Coastoble.  baroneU  {  Sir  John 
Danvers  and  Sir  James  Harrington,  knights;  Valentine  Walton, 
William  PourefV,  Robert  Wallop,  Jolui  Hutchinson  (the  ronscieo- 
tioos  eolonel  and  governor  of  Notbngham).  Antony ^upeley,  William 
Heveningham.  Dennit  Bond. Alexander  Popham,  John  Jones*  Alder- 
man Rowland  Wilson.  Alderman  Isaac  Penaiagtoo,  Thomas  Seot, 
Conitttip  HoUawi,  aad  IMkM  Roblniaa. 
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or  to  give  any  appearance  of  aetdement  to,  than  waa 
the  atate ;  and  on  this  point  the  Commonwealth- 
men  ahowed  their  wiidom  by  doing  or  attempting 
▼ery  little,  and  their  tight  feeling  bv  enla^ng 
the  bounda  of  toleration.  The  Ca^Hca,  ivho 
wonld  have  been  harrowed  out  of  the  land  by  the 
Preabyteriana,  were  allowed  more  liberty  than  ever 
they  had  known  before  aince  the  daya  of  Queen 
Mary,  when  lA^  were  the  peraecutora.  Itauffioed 
to  eacape  the  old  penal  c^e  that  men  did  not 
attack  ^^JT^^  ^  fundamental  pnnciplea  of  Chriat- 
ianity.  The  form  and  diacipiine  of  the  Preaby- 
terian  church,  alightly  modified^  were  retained; 
but  that  fanatic  clergy  waa  left  without  any  temporal 
power  whatsoerer. 

The  army  remained  under  the  command  of  the 
men  that  had  created  it,  and  made  it  the  beat  army 
then  in  the  world;  and  Fairfax,  though  he  had 
abatained  from  committing  himaelf  upon  the  king's 
trial,  continued  to  be  commander-in-chief.  But 
in  the  navy  an  important  change  waa  made  imme- 
diately :  the  Earl  of  Warwick  waa  removed  from 
the  poat  of  high-admiral;  Blake,  the  double-handed, 
the  aea-hero  of  the  age,  waa  appointed,  with  Dean 
and  Popham,  to  command  the  fleet;  and  a  board 
of  admiralty,  or  committee  for  naval  affaira,  waa 
formed,  conaisting  only  of  three  members,  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  zealous  and  capable  Vane, 

The  trial  of  Duke  Hamilton  and  the  other  two 
royalists,  whose  blood  the  Independents  thirsted 
after,  was  probably  hastened  by  the  hostile  demon- 
strations in  Scotland.  As  early  as  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary it  was  reported  in  London  ^  that  the  Scota 
were  talking  big  of  raising  an  army,  in  revenge  of 
the  king's  blood,  and  saying  that  all  would  join 
unanimoualv  against  the  sectaries  of  England^ 
and  ground  themselves  upon  the  breach  of  the 
Covenant.'*  And  on  the  10th  letters  from  Scot- 
land were  read  in  the  House,  '*  of  their  threaten- 
ing revenge  for  the  king's  blood,  and  that  some 
there  had  proclaimed  Prince  Charles  king  of 
Scotland ;  which  was  not  contradicted  by  the 
parliament  nor  kirk."  The  High  Court  of  Justice 
specially  named  by  the  Independents,  who  were 
in  fact  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges,  sat  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  number  of  fifty ;  and 
Duke  Hamilton  (in  his  unlucky  English  quality 
and  title  of  Earl  of  Cambridge),  Lord  Goring, 
Lord  Capel,  and  Sir  John  Owen  were  put  to  the 
bar,  and  charged  with  treason  and  other  high 
crimes.  Hamilton  pleaded  that  he  was  of  another 
nation ;  that  what  he  had  done  waa  aa  a  servant 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland;  that  he  waa  never 
naturalized  Earl  of  Cambridge,  that  he  knew  of; 
and  that  he  waa  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  had  articlea 
given  him.  The  court  caused  the  act  to  be  read 
for  the  naturalization  of  his  father,  and  consequently 
of  Um,  being  his  heir.*  The  Lord  Goring 
pleaded  not  guilty,   and  waa  diamisaed  for  the 

*  But  it  waa  piov»d  oo  tte  tHal  that  the  oafertunat*  Bamfltoli 
had  been  eaUed  bv  the  lata  kinc'a  writ  to  dt  in  the  Hoiue  of  Lords 
at  Earl  of  Cambridge— that  he  nad  aoted  e«  a  peer  of  England,  alt- 
tlnf  in  the  Lorda*  Honea  and  in  divera  eoauBitteear-tbat,  aa  a  peer 
ofEngluid,  he  had  tak«B  th«  Mtioiial  coreBMit*  and  fobMiuca 


present,  *'  behavmg  himself  with  great  respect 
to  the  court"  The  Lord  Capel  pleaded  that  k 
waa  prisoner  of  war  to  the  Lord-General  Fair- 
fax, and  had  conditions  given  him,  and  his  life 
promised  him  at  Colcheater;  maintainiDg  that 
if  all  the  magistrates  in  Christendom  were  com- 
bined together  they  could  not  call  him  in  questioD. 
Sir  John  Owen  pleaded  quarter.  Hie  Earl  d 
Holland  waa  not  produced  at  first,  hia  lady  having 
represented  that  he  waa  ao  ill  that  he  could  not 
with  aafety  be  removed  up  to  London ;  but  a  few 
daya  liter  he  waa  brought  to  the  bar  and  charged, 
among  other  crimea,  with  being  **an  emineiH 
courtier,"  uid  a  double  turn-coat.  He  pleaded 
(what  waa  notoriously  false)  that  he  had  free  quarter 
given  him  when  he  waa  taken  in  hia  insane  iDsu^ 
reetion  at  Kingston.  On  the  6th  of  March  tk 
court  pronounced  judgment  againat  them  all,- 
''that  their  heada  ahould  be  aevered  from  their 
bodiea,  yet  with  relation  to  the  mercy  of  parlit- 
mcnt"  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  hia  brother,  sd 
the  Counteaa  of  Holland,  hia  wife,  presented  a 
petition  for  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Holland ;  uul 
divera  ladiea  petitioned  for  Hamilton,  Goring,  aad 
the  other  two.  The  Houae,  after  some  horns' 
debate,  rejected  theae  petitiona,  and  left  the  pn- 
sonera  to  the  justice  of  the  court  that  aentenceii 
them.  Then  the  ladiea  petitioned  the  High  Cwit 
itsel^which  only  granteda  reprieve  for  two  days.  On 
the  8th  the  condemned  lords  themselves  petitiooed 
the  House;  but  Sir  John  Owen  neglected  or  de- 
spised taking  thia  course.  The  petitions  of  HamiiuD 
and  Capel  were  unanimoualy  rejected :  it  waa  cairioi 
by  one  vote  that  the  Lord  Goring  ahould  he  I^ 
prieved,  and  "  thia  one  vote  waa  the  Speaker's,  vlw 
carried  the  Houae,  being  equally  divided,  four-aud- 
twenty  of  each  part ;  and  he  said  he  did  it  because 
he  had  formerly  received  some  civilities  from  tbe 
Lord  Goring,  and  his  single  vote  now  saved  bis 
life."*  The  House  waa  also  equally  divided  upon 
the  queation  of  the  Earl  of  Holland's  reprieve ;  but 
here  the  Spedcer  gave  his  voice  for  death.  Sir 
John  Owen  was  respited,  and  ultimately  spared. 
On  the  very  next  day  (the  9th  of  March)  Hamil- 
ton, Holland,  and  Capel  were  beheaded  upon  a 
scaffold  in  Palace-yard. 

Although  the  royalists  had  been  greatly  eiciWl 
and  increased  in  number  by  the  incident  of  the  king> 
death,  the  heroic  way  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  w» 
by  the  publication  of  the  Eikon  Baailike  (a  apecioi^ 
cheat)  which  waa  diatributed  under  hia  scaffold, 
and  which  went  through  many  editions  in  the  coupe 
of  a  few  months,  that  party  made  no  effort  vh*t- 
ever  to  disturb  the  first  daya  of  the  Conunopvcalth. 
The  Preabyteriana,  who  were  equally  mBxim 
againat  the  Independcnta,  were  equally  quieaccnt. 
•If  the  two  had  united  they  might  posablvhavc 
nipped  the  RepubHc  in  iu  bud;  but  the  hatitd 
the  royalists  bore  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  tbe 
Presbyterians  to  the  royaliata,  waa  scarcely  mienor 
to  that  which  they  entertoined  in  common  towann 

the  triumphant  party.    The  first  attack  that  was 
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made  upon  the  new  government  was  made  by  a 
part  of  that  aimy  which  had  raised  them  to  their 
pre-eminence.     "Freeborn  John,"  who  thought 
that  the  revolution  had  not  gone  half  far  enough, 
and  that  the  leadens  of  it  were  betraying  the  cause 
of  the  people,  put  forth  a  vehement  pamphlet  en- 
titled ''  England's  New  Change,"  and  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  agitators 
in  the  army.    A  mutiny  broke  out  at  Salisbury 
and  Banbury ;  but  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  presently 
crushed  it,  and  executed  two  comets  and  two  cor- 
porals.   This,  with  the  three  executions  already 
mentioned,  was  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  in 
this  mighty  revolution — ^less  blood  than  ever  was 
wasted  at  any  similar  convulsion.     Lilburne  was 
shut  up  in  the  Tower ;  and  some  few  leaders  of  a 
set  of  madmen,  who  were  sighing  after  something 
very  like  the  republic  of  the  illustrious  Trinculo, 
were  committed  to  meaner  prisons.    It  was  ne- 
cessary to  reconstruct  the  law  which  guarded  the 
state ;  but^in  doing  this,  that  residue  of  the  parlia- 
ment which,  for  brevity,  we  must  call  the  parliament, 
or  House  of  Commons,  entirely  lost  sight,  in  several 
cases,  of  the  principles  of  liberty  they  professed,  and 
took  some  of  the  worst  pages  out  of  the  accursed 
book  of  despotism.    They  made  it  treason  to  affirm 
in  speech  or  writing  that  the  commonwealth  was 
unlawful,  usurped,  or  tyrannical ;  treason  to  deny 
the  supremacy  of  parliament ;  treason  to  plot,  or 
conspire,  or  levy  war  either  against  the  common- 
wealth or  the  council  of  state ;  treason  for  any,  not 
being  of  the  army,  to  stir  up  mutiny  or  insubor- 
dination therein.  Words  spoken  were  made  capital ; 
and  simple  sedition  was  converted  into  high  treason. 
The  press  was  put  mto  its  old  shackles,  and  ex- 
treme punishments  declared  against  such  as  printed 
or  put  forth  anything  against  the  commonwealth, 
the  council  of  state,  &c. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  late  king's  eldest  son  had 
been  proclaimed,  as  Charles  the  Second,  in  Scotland 
by  the  parliament,  in  Ireland  by  the  Marquess  of 
Ormond.  Both  countries,  in  taking  up  arms,  had 
invited  him  over ;  but  he  had  no  affection  for  the 
Scots  and  their  covenant,  and  Ireland  offered  but 
rude  accommodation  for  a  prince  of  such  delicate 
nurture ;  and  Charles  therefore  left  the  Scots  and 
Irish  to  fight  by  themselves.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  Cromwell,  with  his  son-in-law  Ireton, 
landed  near  Dublin  to  suppress  the  formidable  in- 
surrection, and,  if  possible,  to  restore  peace  to  a 
country  which  had  never  been  quiet.  His  army 
did  not  exceed  6000  foot  and  3000  horse  ;  but  it 
was  an  army  of  Iron- sides,  the  best  disciplined 
and  the  b(»t  officered,  and  it  carried  with  it  a  rare 
train  of  artillery.  When  these  men  landed  hardly 
anything  was  left  to  the  Protestants  and  the  par- 
liament except  Dublin  and  Derry :  in  all  the  other 
principal  towns  floated  the  royal  standard;  but, 
now,  town  after  town  was  retaken  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  the  undisciplined  Irish  were  beaten 
wherever  they  presented  themselves  in  the  open 
field.  Drogheda  was  stormed  on  the  1 1th  of  Sep- 
tember, Cromwell  himself  fighting  in  the  breach. 

VOL.  Ill* 


In  the  civil  war  in  England  he  and  his  men  had 
ever  been  merciful  to  the  vanquished ;  but  here 
and  everywhere  in  Ireland  little  or  no  mercy  was 
shown  to  the  papists  or  idolaters.     Wexford  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  underwent  the  same  barbarous 
fate  as  Drogheda :  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  numerous 
other  places  opened  their  gates  ;  but  the  terrible 
state  of  the  weather,  the  obstinacy  of  the  resist- 
ance, and  the  strength  of  the  place,  obliged  the 
conqueror  to  turn  aside  from  Waterford.     He  put 
garrisons  in  Passage  Fort  and  other  places  that 
were  of  great  importance  to  the  reduction    of 
Munster,  then  moved  to  the  south,  and  put  his 
troops  in  winter-quarters  at  Kinsale,  Cork,  Wex- 
ford, Youghal,  and  Bandon-bridge.     Whilst  the 
army  lay  in  these  quarters  Cromwell  was  not  idle : 
he  visited  all  the  garrisons  that  were  in  his  posses- 
sion in  Munster,  and  ordered  all  affairs  both  mili- 
tary and  civil.    By  the  end  of  January,  1650, 
before  his  soldiers  "had  breathed  in  their  winter- 
quarters  fully  two  months,"  he  marched  out  of 
Youghal  with  about  3000  men.     This  force  he 
divided  into  two  parties :  one  was  led  by  Ireton 
towards  Carrick ;  Cromwell  led  the  other  over  the 
Blackwater,  towards  Limerick  and  Tipperary.    In 
general,  the  Irish  quailed    before  him;  where 
they  resisted  they  were  cut  to  pieces.     Ireton  was 
equally  successful ;  and,  when  they  formed  a  junc- 
tion under  the  walls  of  Kilkenny,  they  laid  siege 
to  that  important  city,  and  reduced  it  in  six  days. 
From  Kilkenny  the  conquerors  moved  to  Clonmel, 
where,  according  to  Cromwell,  they  found  "the 
stoutest  enemy  that  ever  was  found  by  an  army 
in  Ireland."*     "These  achievements  being  ob- 
tained," says  an  admiring  Protestant  contemporary, 
who,  like  the  parliament,  like  the  whole  English 
nation,  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  bloodshed  by 
which  they  had  been  attended,  "  and  care  taken 
to  secure  what  they  had  gotten,  the  lord-general 
addresses  himself  to  his  journey  for  England, 
having  been  in  Ireland  about  ten  months, — namely, 
from  the  middle  of  August,  1649,  to  the  next  May 
following,  1650;  a  time  inconsiderable,  respect 
had  to  the  work  done  therein,  which  was  more 
than  ever  could  be  done  in  ten  years  before  by  any 
king  or  queen  of  England.     Queen  Elizabeth, 
indeed,  after  a  long  and  tedious  war  there,  at  last 
drove  out  the  Spaniards  that  came  in  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  rebellious  natives,  but  could  never 
utterly  extinguish  the   sparks  of  that  rebellion. 
And  not  only  did  the  shortness  of  the  time  render 
the  work  admirable,  but  the  nature  of  the  work 
itself,  it  being  against  a  most  obstinately  desperate^ 
bloody  enemyt — people  that  had  put  themselves 
out  of  all  hopes  of  favour  or  mercy  by  acting  the 
most  bloody  tragedy  that  ever  hath  been  seen  or 
related,  in  that  their  universal  massacre  of  the 
English,  yet  recent  in  memory."t    There  re- 
mained only  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  some  few 
inconsiderable  garrisons  to  be  reduced  ;  and  this 
business  was  left  to  the  charge  of  Ireton.  Cromwell, 
after  a  boisterous  passage,  arrived  at  Bristol,  where 
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he  was  receWed  with  a  thrice-repeated  volley  of 
great  guns  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  From 
Bristol  he  proceeded  post-haste  to  London,  where 
his  presence  was  most  eagerly  looked  for.  '*  Draw- 
ing near  Hounslow  Heath,  he  was  met  hy  the 
Lord-General  Fairfax,  accompanied  hy  many 
memhers  of  parliament  and  officers  of  the  army, 
with  multitudes  that  came  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
him  of  whom  fame  had  made  such  a  loud  report. 
Hence,  after  mutual  salutations,  congratulations, 
and  other  testimonies  of  high  respect,  he  proceeds 
on,  and,  passing  near  Hyde  Park  Comer,  he  is 
saluted  with  great  guns  and  several  volleys  of  small 
shot  hy  Colonel  Barkstead's  regiment,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  highway  for  that  purpose.  Con- 
tinuing thus  their  march  (multitudes  increasing  to 
hehold  him),  the  Lord  Cromwell  is  conducted  to 
the  house  called  the  Cock-pit,  near  St.  James's, 
which  had  been  appointed  and  prepared  for  him. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  and  by  many  other  persons  of 
quality,  all  of  them  expressing  their  own  and  the 
nation's  great  obligations  to  him  for  his  eminent 
services  in  Ireland.  After  some  time  of  respite 
and  refreshment  he  attended  his  charge  in  parlia- 
ment, where  the  Speaker,  in  an  elegant  speech, 
gave  him  the  thanks  of  the  House."* 

The  parliament,  ''  who  had  faithful  scouts 
abroad  in  the  world,"  had  been,  and  still  were, 
alarmed  by  secret  combinations  against  them  at 
home  and  open  acts  of  hostility  abroad.  Scilly, 
Jersey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  stood  out  and  infested 
the  seas  with  their  piracy.  Virginia  and  the 
islands  in  the  Caribbee  Sea  revolted  from  them, 
**  being  very  hot  for  monarchy  and  the  Liturgy." 
In  Russia  the  English  merchants  were  insulted 
and  ill-treated  by  the  government;  the  French 
had  fitted  out  snips  which,  under  the  flag  of 
Charles  II.,  made  prize  of  every  English  vessel 
they  could  master;  in  Portugal  a  hostile  fleet, 
which  Prince  Rupert  had  got  to  sea,  was  protected 
from  the  fleet  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  in  Hol- 
land, Dorislaus,  the  resident  minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  assassinated  by  six  royalist  ruffians 
in  masks.  **  But,"  says  Ludlow,  **  the  enemy 
which  most  threatened  the  disturbance  of  the 
parliament  was  that  of  Scotland,  where  all  interests 
were  united  in  opposition  to  the  present  authority 
in  England.  They  had  also  many  who  favoured 
their  designs  in  our  nation,  as  well  Presbyterians 
as  Cavaliers ;  the  former  of  these  were  most  bold 
and  active,  upon  presumption  of  more  favour  in 
case  of  ill  success.  The  parliament  being  sensi- 
ble of  these  things,  published  a  declaration,  showing 
that  they  had  no  design  to  impose  upon  the  nation 
of  Scotland  anything  contrary  to  their  inclinations ; 
that  they  would  leave  them  to  choose  what  govern- 
ment they  thought  most  convenient  for  themselves, 
provided  they  would  suffer  the  English  nation  to 
live  under  that  establishment  which  they  had 
chosen;  but  it  evidently  appeared  that  the  Scots 
were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  domination  and  rule ; 
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and,  that  nothing  might  be  wasting  to  compel  us 
to  submit  to  their  imposition,  they  had  espoused 
the  interests  of  that  family,  which  they  theniBelves 
had  declared  guilty  of  much  precious  blood,  and 
resolved  to  force  the  same  upon  England.'* 

But  even  after  proclaiming  Charles,  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  were  not  prepared  to  admit  him, 
save  upon  conditions  and  the  express  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  kirk.     These  negotiations,  whidi 
were  carried  on  at  Breda,  occupied  some  time. 
As  Charles's  precursor,  the  Marquess  of  Montroae, 
who  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  headed  or 
directed  the  murderers  of  Dorislaus,  crossed  over 
to  the  Orkneys  in  this  spring  (1650)  with  a  few 
hundred  foreign  soldiers.    From  these  isles,  where 
he  obtained  a  few  recruits,  Montrose  proceeded  to 
the  mainland,  and  disembarked  on  the  shores  of 
Caithness,  with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the 
Highlands,  and  calling  his  former  followers  to  his 
standard.     But  Montrose  was  a  royalist  such  as 
the  Presbyterian  royalists  could  not  tolerate ;  the 
Committee  of  Estates  were  well  prepared,  and 
Strachan,  their  general,  surprised  the  marquess  ju&t 
as   he  had  advanced  beyond  the  pass  of  Inver- 
carron,  on  the  confines  of  Ross.     After  repulsing 
with  his  old  gallantry  the  first  charge  of  the  Gove^ 
nanters,  he  saw  his  men  lay  down  their  arms  ou 
a  second  charge.    His  horse  was  shot  under  him, 
but  a  friend  generously  remounted  him,  and  he 
fled  from  that  his  last  fight,  leaving  his  cloak  and 
star,  his  sword,  and  the  garter  with  which  he  had 
been  lately  invested  behind  him.    He  swam  acn»s 
a  rapid  river,  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant,  and 
got  safe  to  the  house  of  another  friend ;  but  thst 
friend  proved  false,  and  basely  betrayed  him  to 
the  Covenanters,  whose  kirk  had  excommunicated 
him,  and  whose  hearts  were  hardened  against  the 
sentiments  of  compassion  or  generosity.     In  the 
mean  disguise  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  bound 
with  ropes  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  insult,  he 
was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  in  virtue  of 
a  former  attainder,  he  was  hanged  on  a  gallowi 
thirty  feet  high.     Such  was  the  wretched  end  of 
Montrose,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May.    The  day  of  his 
execution  the  Covenanters  kept  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving, and  the  ministers  prayed  exceedingly  for 
the  king's  speedy  coming,  as  one  brought  into  the 
kirk,  and  therefore  unto  God.    And,  in  effect, 
that  godly  prince  Charles  H.  was  coming,  they 
having  concluded  their  bargain  with  him  at  Breda, 
and  he  having  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  to 
recall  and  disclaim  all  commissions  and  declarations 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  covenant;  to  acknowledge 
their  present  parliament ;  to  swear,  subscribe,  and 
seal  the  national  covenant,  and  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  So>t- 
land,  and  before  his  admission  to  the  exercise  of 
royal  power.    He  landed  in  the  Frith  of  Cromaity 
in  June,  about  a  month    after    Montrose    was 
hanged,  being  constrained  to  swallow  the  covenant 
as  best  he  could  ere  he  was  allowed  to  set  foot  ou 
shore.    Troops  had  been  already  raised^  and  the 
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Border  was  in  a  ferment;  and  now  an  army  was 
collected  for  the  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland;  and  the  English  parliament  were  de- 
nounced as  regicides  and  traitors.  The  latter, 
therefore,  thought  it  not  prudent  to  he  behind- 
hand with  the  enemy,  nor  stay  till  they  should 
first  invade  England,  hut  resolved  rather  to  carry 
the  war  at  once  into  Scotland.  The  command  of 
the  invading  army  was  offered  to  Fairfax,  who 
positively  declined  it ;  and  it  was  then  conferred 
upon  Cromwell,  an  act  being  passed  on  the  26th 
of  June  for  repealing  the  ordinance,  whereby  Fair- 
fax was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  parliament,  and  another  act  passed 
on  the  same  day,  nemine  coniradicetUey  for  con- 
stituting and  appointing  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq. 
to  be  captain-general-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
raised,  and  to  be  raised,  by  authority  of  parliament 
within  the  commonwealth  of  England.  By  the 
29th  of  June  Cromwell  had  left  London  and  was 
on  his  march  to  the  Borders.* 

The  army,  having  come  to  a  body  and  quartered 
upon  the  very  edge  of  ScotUnd,  Cromwell,  upon 
the  22nd  of  July,  drew  them  forth  to  a  rendezvous 
upon  a  hill  within  Berwick  bounds,  whence  they 
had  a  full  view  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Scotland, 
"  a  stage  whereon  they  were  to  act  their  parts  in  the 
ensuing  tragedy.'*  He  made  a  speech  to  his  men, 
exhorting  them  to  be  faithful  and  courageous;  and 
then  not  to  doubt  of  a  blessing  from  God,  and  all 
encouragement  from  himself.  The  soldiers  an- 
swered with  a  loud  and  unanimous  shout ;  and  on 
the  morrow,  going  cheerfully  about  their  work, 
they  advanced  into  Scotland  by  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  On  that  night  they  quar- 
tered in  the  fields  near  Mordington,  and  there 
Cromwell  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp  that 
none,  on  pain  of  death,  should  offer  violence  or 
injury  to  the  persons  or  goods  of  any  in  Scotland 
not  in  arms ;  and  that  no  soldier  should  presume, 
without  special  licence,  to  straggle  half  a  mile 
from  the  army.  Part  of  this  proclamation  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  for  there  were  no  goods  of 
any  kind  to  injure  or  plunder;  the  whole  country 
between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh  had  been  swept 
as  if  with  a  broom ;  nothing  was  left  that  could 
yield  any  comfort  or  succour  to  the  invaders. 
Cromwell,  who  had  expected  no  better  entertain- 
ment, advanced  to  Dunbar,  where  he  received  pro- 
visions from  English  ships,  sent  thither  on  pur- 
pose. He  then  moved  to  Haddington,  only  seven- 
teen miles  from  Edinburgh,  not  seeing  all  this  while 
the  face  of  an  enemy  in  arms.    But  although  the 

*  W«  hftTo  aientioMd  tile  aiMisiaaliM  of  DorisUuM  in  tii«  pi«- 
ceding  year.  lo  tbit  month  of  Jana  newi  was  received  of  the  Tile 
mutder  of  another  of  the  Commonwealih  diplomatieU.  This  was  Mr. 
Awsam.  who  had  just  arrived  at  Madrid  and  was  lodfing  in  an  inn. 
Being  at  dinner  in  the  inn  with  his  interpreter,  and  with  one  Ibotman 
nitiaiding  hin,  six  EDgHshmen<->thvM  dresiad  like  merchants  and 
three  like  soldiers— liaoekcd  at  the  door,  and  being  admitted,  &e^ 
coHie  th§y  «eer«  Emglith,  Mr.  Aacam  rose  from  the  uble  to  salute  them. 
Ai  he  sAUited  them,  the  foremoet  laid  bold  of  his  hair  and  stabbed 
ntm ;  the  interpreter  endeavoured  in  sacapt>.  but  he  was  stabbed  also, 
And  they  both  tiell  down  dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  tlie 
Venetian  ambassador,  but  hm  deniied  them  entrance,  and  tiien, 
Koowiog  the  customs  of  the  oountry,  they  tooi(  sanctuary  in  th« 


Scots  were  not  seen,  they  were  heard  of,  giving 
out  that  they  would  meet  the  English  at  Gladsmuir. 
But  when  Cromwell  got  there  there  were  no  Scots; 
and  so  he  went  on  to  Edinburgh,  *^  where  some 
bickering  happened  about  the  possession  of  Ar- 
thur's S^t,  which  the  English  obtained."  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  provocations,  the  Scots 
would  not  forsake  their  trenches,  "  but  lay  upon 
the  catch.*** 

"The  English  army,"  says  Ludlow^  "  drew  up 
within  sight  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  but  the 
Scots  would  not  hazard  all  by  the  decision  of  a 
battle,  hoping  to  tire  us  out  with  frequent  skir- 
mishes and  harassing  our  men,  relying  much  upon 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate  to  our  constitu- 
tions, especially  if  they  should  detain  us  in  the 
field  till  winter.  Their  counsels  succeeded  accord- 
ing to  their  desires,  and  our  army,  through  hard 
duty,  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  grew  very  sickly,  and  diminish&l  daily,  so 
that  tliey  were  necessitated  to  draw  off  to  receive 
supplies  from  our  shipping,  which  could  not  come 
nearer  to  them  than  Dunbar,  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh above  twenty  miles.  The  enemy,  observing 
our  army  to  retire,  followed  them  close;  and 
falling  upon  our  rear-guard  of  horse  iu  the  night, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  clear  moon,  beat  them 
up  to  our  rear-guard  of  foot ;  which  alarm  coming 
suddenly  upon  our  men,  put  them  into  some  dis- 
order :  but  a  thick  cloud  interposing  in  that  very 
moment,  and  intercepting  the  light  of  the  moon  for 
about  an  hour,  our  army  took  that  opportunity  to 
secure  themselves,  and  arrived  without  any  further 
disturbance  at  Dunbar,  where,  having  shipped 
their  heavy  baggage  and  sick  men,  they  designed 
to  return  mto  England.*'  But  David  Leslie  and 
the  army  of  the  kirk  had  got  between  Dunbar  and 
Berwick,  and  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
passes,  confident  of  success,  and  calculating  on  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  invaders.  And,  indeed, 
the  position  of  the  English  seemed  very  desperate ; 
contrary  winds  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  pro- 
visions at  Dunbar,  and  the  12,000  men,  to  which 
the  force  was  now  reduced,  had  scarcely  a  mouth- 
ful of  victuals,  while  Leslie,  well  provided,  was 
girding  them  in  with  27,000  men.  It  was  Sunday, 
the  dlst  of  Axigust,  when  Cromwell  drew  up  in 
the  fields  near  Dunbar :  the  enemy  flanked  him  in 
great  force  on  the  hills  to  the  right ;  he  could  not, 
without  great  disadvantage,  go  up  the  hills  to 
engage  them,  nor  would  they  come  down  to 
engage  him.  Both  parties  stood  to  their  arms, 
watching  each  other;  the  Scots  still  ffathering  and 
increasing  upon  all  the  adjacent  hills,  "like  a 
thick  cloud,  menacing  such  a  shower  to  the 
English  as  would  wash  them  out  of  then:  country, 
if  not  out  of  the  world ;  .  . .  and  they  boasted  that 
they  had  them  in  a  worse  pound  than  the  king  had 
the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Cornwall.**  But,  on  the 
Monday  morning,  the  Scots,  urged  on,  it  is  said, 
by  their  impatient  preachers,  who  proved  by 
Scripture  that  their  ^victory  must  be  sure,  drew 

*  Perfect  FoliUeian.— Ludlow,  Memoirs. 
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down  part  of  Aieir  anny  and  their  train  of  artillery 
towards  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  and  then  Cromwell, 
who  had  always  as  much  Scripture  at  command 
as  any  Presbyterian  preacher,  exclaimed  joyously, 
"  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands !" 
But  there  was  a  great  dike  or  ditch  between  the 
two  armies,  '*  of  great  disadvantage  to  those  who 
should  first  attempt  to  pass  it ;"  and  all  that  day 
was  allowed  to  elapse.  But  at  night  the  English 
marched  as  close  to  the  ditch  as  possibly  they 
could,  each  regiment  having  several  field-pieces 
with  it ;  and,  as  morning  dawned,  Cromwell  re* 
solved  to  attempt  to  force  one  of  the  passes  be- 
tween Dunbar  and  Berwick,  by  which  he  might, 
with  the  more  ease,  attack  the  enemy's  position. 
Accordingly  a  brigade  of  three  regiments  of  horse 
and  two  regiments  of  foot  was  thrown  forward  to 
the  pass.  The  Scots  gallantly  repulsed  the  as- 
sailants ;  but  Cromwell  led  up  his  own  regiment, 
and,  after  a  fierce  dispute,  which  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  and  in  which  the  English  infantry  fought 
desperately  with  their  pikes  and  the  butt-ends  of 
their  muskets,  the  important  pass  was  carried. 
The  Scots  now  came  down  and  charged  with  all 
their  horse,  being  most  of  them  lancers,  and  they 
charged  strongly.  Just  at  this  moment  a  thick  mist 
was  dispersed  by  the  risen  sun,  which  now  lighted 
up  that  field  of  blood,  and  fully  revealed  the  two 
armies  to  each  other.  Cromwell  shouted,  "  Now 
let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  scattered." 
And  before  the  sun  was  much  higher  the  army  of 
the  Kirk  was  scattered,  with  the  tremendous  loss  of 
4,000  slain  and  10,000  prisoners.  The  conqueror 
ordered  the  107th  Psalm  to  be  sung  in  the  field, 
and  then  marched  again  to  Edinburgh,  which  threw 
open  its  gates  at  his  approach,    Glasgow  followed 


the  example ;  and  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  English  parliament  had  man? 
friends,  quietly  submitted.  Strachan»  who  lad 
destroyed  Montrose,  took  service  with  Cromwell. 
The  king  fled  towards  the  Highlands,  with  the  in- 
tention of  quitting  Scotland,  or  at  least  the  Cove- 
nanters, for  ever;  but  the  chiefs  of  that  party 
made  him  stay,  and  prepared  to  crown  him,  it 
Scone,  as  monarch  of  the  three  kingdoms,  when  he 
was  not  master  of  the  least  of  them. 

A.D.  1651. — But  while  Cromwell  was  besieging 
Edinburgh  Castle,  disputing  upon  points  of  theology 
with  the  Presbyterian  preachers,  and  suffering 
from  a  fit  of  the  ague,  Charles  collected  another 
army,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Stirling. 
In  vain  Lambert  attempted  to  bring  him  to  action; 
the  Scots  remembered  the  lesson  that  had  been 
taught  them  at  Dunbar,  and  would  not  leave  tiieir 
fortified  hills.  Cromwell  then  crossed  the  F(nth, 
and,  after  taking  every  town  and  castie  that  he 
approached,  he  sat  down  before  Perth,  •*  thereby 
to  stop  the  Highlanders  from  sending  any  supplies 
to  the  king  at  Stirling,  either  of  men  or  provisions.'' 
But  Cromwell  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of 
Perth  when  he  learned  that  Charles  had  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  marching,  in  his  absence, 
into  England.  And,  in  effect,  tbe  king  left  Stir- 
ling on  the  31st  of  July,  and  reached  Carlisle  on 
the  6th  of  August.  "  The  noise  of  this  irruption 
made  a  terrible  echo  through  all  the  nation,  espe- 
cially in  the  ears  of  the  parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  but  they  had  beforehand  provided  to  welcome 
these  new-come  guests,  and,  first  of  all,  Major- 
General  Harrison,  attended  by  3000  horse  and 
dragoons,  joining  himself  with  Colonel  Rich  and 
some  other  great  commanders,  marched  away  to 
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salute  them  upon  their  entrance  into  England." 
Cromwell,  too,  instantly  left  Scotland  in  pursuit ; 
but  so  rapid  and  so  well-directed  were  the  move- 
ments of  the  invading  army,  that  Charles  got  to 
Worcester  without  molestation,  and  established 
himself  there  with  about  16,000  effective  men. 
As  Cromwell  spurred  through  the  northern  coun- 
ties he  encoimtered  a  band  of  royalists,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby,*  and  cut  them  to  pieces ; 
and,  having  formed  a  junction  with  Harrison, 
Rich,  Robert  Lilburne,  and  Fleetwood,  he  arrived 
before  Worcester  on  the  28th  of  August  with  a 
force  superior  to  that  of  the  king.  The  parlia- 
menl's  troops  dashed  across  the  Severn ;  and  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  Cromwell  gained  what  he  called  his 
"  crowning  mercy"  at  Worcester.  The  royalists, 
after  a  gallant  contest,  were  thoroughly  defeated, 
and  Charles,  escaping  with  difficulty,  fled  for  his 
life ;  ''  knowing  full  well  that,  should  he  be  taken, 
he  might  expect  no  better  treatment  than  his  father 
had."  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  showed  courage 
in  the  battle — it  is  certain  that  he  showed  great  in* 
genuity  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  flight :  never- 
theless, but  for  the  devoted  loyalty,  the  incorruptible 
fidelity  of  his  partisans,  he  must  have  been  taken  by 
his  pursuers.     After  a  variety  of  romantic  adven- 

*  This  firm  adherent  to  the  royal  cause  was  taken  prisoner  a  few 
dnys  after  this  by  a  party  of  the  parliamentary  troops  as  he  was 
flying  from  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  was  beheaded  in  his  own 
town  of  Holtoo.  by  sentence  of  what  was  called  a  Hii;h  Court  of 
Justice,  composed  of  some  military  offleers,  on  the  15th  of  October 
followini;.  By  this  time  the  parliament,  considering  itself  as  thl» 
established  fOTernment  of  the  conntry,  assumed  the  right  of  treating 
aU  armed  opposition  to  its  authority  by  any  English  sotajeet  as  trea' 
son.  The  royalists,  however,  of  course  ra^arded  such  proceedings  as 
nothing  less  than  '*  murdering  in  cold  blood/*— the  expression  nsra  on 
this  ooeasion  by  Clarendon, 


tures  and  wanderings  from  place  to  place,  Charles, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  got  to  Shoreham,  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  and  from  thence,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  he  crossed  over  to  France  in  a 
collier.  He  did  not  see  England  again  until  he 
was  brought  back  triumphantly  by  General  Monk. 
On  leaving  "  the  Golgotha  of  Worcester,"  Crom- 
well hastened  to  lay  his  victorious  palms  at  the 
feet  of  parliament  He  was  again  met,  at  his  ap- 
proach to  London,  by  the  Speaker,  by  the  whole 
parliapient,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  royal 
palace  of  Hampton  Court  was  prepared  for  his 
reception;  and  shortly  afler  an  estate  in  land, 
worth  4000/.  a-year,  was  voted  to  him.  From 
this  moment,  as  is  generally  admitted  by  those 
who  have  most  carefully  studied  his  character  and 
history,  Cromwell  began  to  entertain  vague  notions 
of  grasping  at  the  supreme  authority.*  As  he 
had  left  Ireton  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 

*  The  determined  republican  Ludlow,  who  became  the  bitter 
enemy  of  Cromwell,  says:—"  His  pernicious  intentions  did  not  dis- 
ooTcr  themseWes  openly  till  after  the  battle  of  Woroaeter,  which.  In 
one  (if  his  letters  to  the  parliament,  he  called  '  thg  erowuina  victory/ 
At  the  same  time,  when  ho  dismissed  the  militia,  who  Bad  most 
readily  offered  themselves  to  serve  the  Commonwealth  against  the 
Scots,  he  did  it  with  anger  and  contempt,  which  was  all  the  acknow- 
ledgment they  could  obtain  from  him  for  their  service  and  affection 
to  the  pnblie  cause.  In  a  word,  so  mach  was  he  elevated  with  that 
suocesf«  that  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  as  he  since  told  me.  toolc  so  much 
notice  of  it,  as  to  say  in  confldenee  to  a  fHend  upon  the  road,  in  his 
retorn  from  Windsor,  that  Cromwell  would  make  himeelf  king.  He 
now  began  to  despise  divers  members  nf  the  House  whom  ne  had 
formerly  courted,  and  grew  most  (kmiliar  with  those  he  used  to  show 
most  aversion  lo ;  endeavouring  to  oblige  the  royal  party,  by  pro- 
coring  for  them  more  ftivourable  conditions  than  consistnl  with  the 
justice  of  the  parliament  to  grant,  uodrr  eolour  of  quieting  the  spiriu 
of  many  people,  and  keeping  them  from  engaging  in  new  disturb.!  nces 
to  rescue  themselves  out  of  those  fenra  which  many  who  had  acted  for 
the  king  yist  lay  nnri«*r;  though  at  the  sami«  time  he  designed  uotlilne, 
as  by  tlie  success  was  almost  manifest,  but  to  advance  himself  by  M 
manner  of  means,  and  lo  betray  the  great  trust  whleh  the  parliament 
aud  good  people  of  England  had  repoeed  in  him.'\ 
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BO  he  had  left  Monk,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  an 
unusual  degree  of  his  favour,  to  reduce  the  king's 
party  in  Scotland ;  and  hoth  these  generals  were 
successful.  Scilly,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  (the  last  made  famous  hy  Uie  celehrated 
Countess  of  Derby)  were  easily  reduced;  and 
wherever  the  flag  of  the  commonwealth  showed 
itself,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  it  was  victorious. 
Vane,  St.  John,  and  six  others  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  settle  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
by  a  union  with  England,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  to 
"incorporate"  Scodand  with  the  commonwealth. 
Thougn  Scottish  commissioners  were  found  to  act 
with  Uiem,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  mass 
of  the  nation  detested  alike  the  words  '*  union" 
and  " incorporation;"  but  among  the  cogent  argu- 
ments of  Uie  English  were  a  victorious  army,  a 
chain  of  forts,  an  entire  command  of  the  coasts 
and  the  trade  of  Scotland ;  and,  in  the  end,  eigh- 
teen out  of  thirty-one  counties,  and  twenty-four 
out  of  fifty-six  cities  and  boroughs,  consented  to 
the  union,  and  sent  up  twenty-ei^t  members  to  sit 
in  the  English  parliament.  Irdand  also  was  in- 
corporated with  the  commonwealth,  and  all  signs 
of  royalty  were  effaced  in  both  those  countries. 

Ever  since  the  unavenged  massacre  at  Amboyna, 
the  English  sailors  and  people  had  borne  great 
ill-will  to  the  Dutch;  and  many  recent  circum- 
stances had  contributed  to  exasperate  this  feeling. 
The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  had 
treated  the  envoys  of  the  commonwealth  with 
marked  disrespect ;  nor  did  they  send  any  ambas- 
sadors to  London  till  nearly  three  years  after  the 
execution  of  Charles,  when,  warned  by  the  victory 
of  Worcester,  they  sent  over  in  a  hurry  to  solicit, 
with  great  humility,  the  renewal  of  friendly  nego- 
tiations. But  these  envoys  came  too  late:  the 
parliament  had  issued  letters  of  marque  to  indem- 
nifv  the  country  for  losses  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  Dutch  vessels,  and  they  had  passed  the  memor- 
able Navigation  Act,  which  established  as  national 
law  that  no  goods  from  any  quarter  beyond  Europe 
should  be  imported  into  England,  except  by  ves- 
sels belonging  to  England  or  to  English  colonies ; 
and  that  no  production  of  Europe  should  be  im- 
ported except  by  English  ships,  or  ships  belonging 
to  the  country  which  furnished  the  production. 
This  deadly  blow  was  aimed  at  the  carrying-trade 
of  the  Dutch,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
their  commercial  prosperity.  Nor  was  this  all : 
the  English  parliament  demanded  arrears  due  by 
the  Dutch  for  their  right  of  fishing  on  the  shores 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  with  a  firee-trade  to  the  flag  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  was,  moreover,  clamorously 
demanded  by  the  English  mariners  and  people, 
that  the  survivors  of  the  Dutch  that  had  assisted 
in  the  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna  should 
be  given  up  to  justice.  All  these  things  were 
quite  enough  to  produce  hostilities  between  two 
proud  and  warlike  nations ;  but  no  doubt  the  two 
facts  which  most  contributed  to  the  war  were 
these : — Ist.  The  House  of^  Orange,  closely  allied 


by  marriage  to  that  of  Stuart,  had  sitrenaouslT 
exerted  itsdf  to  avenge  the  late  king's  death,  and 
restore  his  son.  2ndly.  The  English  parlisanent 
had  formed  the  grand  scheme  of  a  republican 
union,  proposing  to  incorporate  the  United  Pro- 
vinces with  the  English  commonwealth,  and  with 
that  view  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
republican  party  in  Holland,  who  were  irritated 
by  the  despotic  encroachments  of  the  princes  of 
Orange  (who  were  rendering  themselves  as  abso- 
lute, under  the  name  of  stadtholders,  as  were  any 
of  the  kings  of  Europe).  All  the  money  w^hic^ 
had  enabled  Charles  II.  to  land  in  Scotland  and 
invade  England  had  been  furnished  by  the  House 
of  Orange ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  all  the  disaffec- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries,  which  threatened  the 
ruin  of  that  House,  had  of  late  looked  for  hope 
and  encouragement  to  the  English  parliament; 
though,  in  effect,  the  republicans  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  too  wise  and  too  national  to  con- 
template seriously  the  incorporation  proposed.  A 
collision  was  inevitable.  Van  Tromp,  the  best  of 
the  Dutch  admirals,  and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  sailed  up  the  Channel  with  fort? 
sail.  Blake,  who  had  swept  the  fleet  of  Prince 
Rupert  from  the  seas,  was  in  the  Downs  with  oolj 
twenty  sail ;  but  the  English  admiral  insisted  that 
the  Dutch  should  strike  their  topmasts  to  his  fla? , 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  old  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  over  the  narrow  seas.  Van  l^mp  of 
course  refused,  and  kept  his  course  till  he  came 
nearly  alongside  of  the  English  admiral.  Then 
Blake  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired  at  Van  Tromp's 
flag,  which  was  done  thrice ;  but,  instead  of 
striking  his  flag,  Van  Tromp  poured  a  broadside 
into  Blake.  Then  the  action,  as  far  as  the  wind 
and  weather  would  permit,  became  general,  and 
lasted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoou  till  night- 
fall, when  the  Dutch  sheered  off,  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  one  of  which  was  taken,  the  other  sunk. 
This  fight,  in  which  the  commonwealth  sailon 
displayed  wonderful  ardour,  was  fought  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1652.  The  States  General  accural 
Blake  of  being  the  aggressor,  and  intimated  a 
desire  to  treat  amicably  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
difficulties :  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  continued 
to  increase  their  fleet ;  and  the  Dutch  seamen — 
then  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world — were  easier 
for  their  revenge ;  and  on  the  19th  of  July  the 
English  parliament  put  forth  an  open  and  spirited 
declaration  of  war,  affirming  that  they  found  too 
much  cause  to  believe  that  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces  had  an  intention,  by  force,  to  usurp  the 
known  rights  of  England  in  the  seas,  to  destroy 
her  fleets,  that  were,  under  God,  her  walls  and 
bulwarks,  and  thereby  to  expose  the  common- 
wealth to  invasion.  In  the  mean  time  Blake  had 
made  many  prizes,  both  merchantmen  and  Dutch 
men-of-war ;  and  Sir  George  Avscough,  the  vice- 
admiral,  had  been  recalled  with  his  squadron  from 
the  West  Indies.  When  Van  Tromp  again  put 
to  sea  his  force  more  than  doubled  tiie  concentrated 
fleet  of  the  parliament,  and  he  talked  loudly  of 
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annihilating^  his  enemy.  But  he  shaped  bo  bad  a 
course  that  he  never  got  into  action ;  and,  when  a 
dreadful  storm  arose,  which  scattered  his  fleet  of 
a  hundred  sail,  he  sailed  back  to  Holland  with  the 
loss  of  five  frigates.  The  famous  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  then  put  to  sea  with  a  much  smaller  force, 
and  came  up  with  Ayscough  off  Plymouth.  A 
drawn  battle,  gallantly  fought,  was  the  result  of 
this  meeting.  Soon  after  De  Ruyter  was  rein- 
forced by  all  the  Dutch  squadrons  under  De  Witt ; 
and  on  the  28th  of  September,  after  several  smart 
skirmishes,  he  came  up  with  Blake,  who,  however, 
so  manceuvred  as  to  get  and  keep  the  weather-gage. 
After  fighting  resolutely  for  many  hours,  De  Ruyter 
and  De  Witt,  under  cover  of  night,  bore  away  for 
their  own  coast,  having  lost  one  ship,  which  was 
taken  by  Captain  Mildmay,  and  three  or  four 
which  went  down  at  sea  after  the  action.  A  few 
days  after  this  action  a  small  English  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  (for  the  commonwealth  had  already 
a  fleet  there  to  protect  trade)  was  attacked  near 
Jjeghom  by  a  superior  force ;  but  the  Dutch  gained 
no  advantage.  Many  other  chance  encounters 
took  place ;  and,  though  not  everywhere  success- 
ful, the  English  seamen  invariably  vindicated  their 
old  reputation,  which  (through  no  fault  of  theirs) 
had  been  somewhat  tarnished  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  Drake.  The  King  of  Denmark 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  English  merchantmen  in 
the  Baltic,  closed  the  passage  of  the  Sound  to  the 
English  flag,'  and  sent  five  of  his  great  ships  to 
join  the  Dutch ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ships  of 
various  nations,  but  bearing  the  French  flag,  were 
cruising  everywhere  as  privateers.  On  the  29th 
of  November,  when  Blake  had  been  obliged  to 
divide  his  fleet  in  order  to  watch  the  enemy  in 
various  quarters,  and  when  he  had  only  thirty- 
seven  ships  with  him.  Van  Tromp  faced  him  in 
the  Downs  with  eighty  sail  of  men-of-war  and  ten 
fire-ships.  Being  either  unwilling  to  decline  the 
combat,  or  imable  by  reason  of  the  wind,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  him,  Blake 
engaged  with  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  and  fought 
furiously  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night, 
when  lie  was  happy  to  escape  in  the  darkness. 
The  Dutch  had  taken  the  "Garland"  frigate, 
burned  the  "  Bonaventure,"  and  sunk  three  others ; 
but  one  of  their  flag-ships  had  been  blown-up, 
and  the  ships  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  greatly 
damaged.  After  the  fight  Van  Tromp  sailed 
through  the  Channel  to  convoy  home  the  Dutch- 
French  fleets ;  and  the  Dutch  were  so  elated  by 
their  victory  that  they  talked  of  nothing  but  block- 
ing up  the  River  Thames,  and  forcing  the  English 
commonwealth  to  an  ignominious  peace ;  and  Van 
Tromp  clapped  a  broom  to  his  mast-head  to  pro- 
claim that  he  meant  to  sweep  the  English  navy 
from  the  seas. 

A.n.  1653. — ^But  Van  Tromp,  who  was  drunk, 
and  the  Dutch,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  were 
hugely  mistaken  as  to  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
the  young  republic.  The  Rump,  with  incredible 
diligence  and  conduct,  repaired  their  shattered 


fleet,  and  fitted  out  another,  to  the  amazement  of 
Europe ;  and,  by  the  8th  of  February,  Blake  again 
took  the  sea,  having  with  him  Dean  and  Monk 
and  sixty  men-of-war.  Sailing  from  Queensbury, 
he  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  joined  by 
twenty  more  men-of-war.  Then  he  sailed  over 
against  Portland,  '*  half  seas  over,  to  call  Tromp 
to  an  account  for  passing  the  Channel  without  the 
Rump's  leave ;"  and  upon  the  18th  of  February 
he  descried  the  enemy,  and  brought  him  to  action 
— at  first  with  only  thirteen  of  his  ships,  Blake 
and  Dean  being  both  on  board  the  **  Triumph," 
which  received  seven  hundred  shots  in  her  hull, 
but  was  bravely  relieved  by  Captain  Lawson,  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  being  not  able  to  come  up  for 
some  time.  But,  when  the  rest  of  the  English 
fleet  came,  a  most  furious  fight  succeeded,  wherein 
the  Dutch  had  six  men-of-war  taken  or  sunk,  the 
English  losing  not  one  ship.  When  the  action 
began  Van  Tromp  had  seventy-six  men-of-war 
and  about  thirty  merchantmen,  most  of  which 
were  armed.  Night  separated  the  combatants, 
but  Blake  renewed  the  fight  on  the  morrow  off 
Weymouth.  Van  Tromp,  after  the  first  shock, 
put  his  merchantmen  before  him,  and  fought  re- 
treating towards  the  port  of  Boulogne;  but  the 
English  frigates  took  many  of  his  merchantmen, 
and  Captain  Lawson  boarded  and  carried  one  of 
the  Dutch  men-of-war.  Again  night  stopped  that 
deadly  fire,  but  on  the  morrow — it  was  a  Sabbath 
morn — ^Blake  again  brought  Van  Tromp  to  action, 
and  fought  him  with  advantage  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  *^  when,  the  wind  proving  cross 
to  the  English  at  n.m.e.,"  Tromp  got  to  Calais 
sands.  At  the  end  of  this  three  days'  fight  Blake 
had  taken  or  destroyed  eleven  ships  of  war  and 
thirty  merchantmen,  had  killed  two  thousand  men 
and  taken  fifteen  hundred,  having  himself  lost 
only  one  ship,  but  sufiered  severely  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Upon  the  return  of  the  humbled  Van 
Tromp  the  common  people  in  the  Dutch  provinces 
were  all  in  an  uproar  and  timmlt ;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
provinces,  privately  employed  Colonel  Doleman 
and  some  others — gaining  over  Hugh  Peters  the 
famous  preacher— to  try  the  inclinations  of  the 
Rump  for  a  peace.* 

But,  while  the  commonwealth  was  thus  triumph- 
ing on  its  proper  element  by  means  of  the  able 
and  heroic  Blake  and  his  enthusiastie  seamen, 
who  now  said,  with  no  vain  boast,  that  they  had 
paid  the  Dutch  for  their  cruelties  at  Ambojrna, 
the  parliament,  from  an  accumulation  of  circum- 
stances, was  falling  into  disrepute  and  disrespect 
in  the  country.  They  had  not,  except  to  a  very 
limited  degree,  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  feeling  that  any  election, 
however  managed,  would  leave  them  in  a  minority ; 
and  though,  at  the  instance  of  Cromwell,  they  had, 
in  November,  1651,  decided  that  the  present  par- 
liament should  oease  in  November,  1654,  they 
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eontinued  to  act  as  if  they  contemplated  no  diaso- 
lutioDy  aa  if  they  conaidered  their  power  to  be  per- 
petual. It  waa  only  of  the  army,  which  had  made 
them  what  they  were,  that  they  were  apprehensive 
or  jealoua;  and  while  Cromwell,  whose  control 
oyer  the  army  waa  now  abaolute,  urged  them  to 
give  up  their  power,  they  urged  Cromwell  to 
reduce  the  army.  If  there  were  personal  ambi- 
tion, and  the  intoxication  of  power  on  both  sidea, 
there  were  certainly  on  both  aides — as  well  on  that 
of  Cromwell  aa  on  that  of  the  Vanes,  the  Martens, 
and  the  other  commonwealth-men, — high,  and 
noble,  and  patriotic  motives.  Each,  in  fact,  wished 
for  power  for  the  establishing  or  working  out  a 
ayatem  which  each  deemed  the  best  for  the  peace, 
the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation ;  and, 
in  justice  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  must  be  avowed 
that  his  scheme  of  social  policy  was  in  itself  one 
of  the  purest  which  had  as  yet  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  atatesman,  and  one  that  adapted  itself 
more  readily  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
eommunity  than  the  more  finely-drawn  theoriea  of 
the  republicans.  This  wonderful  man  had  cer- 
tainly a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  not  merely 
with  his  former  friends,  but  now  republican  oppo- 
nents, but  also  with  his  own  heart  and  conscience ; 
and  he  was  quiet,  or  at  least  abstained  from  any  very 
open  act,  until  the  parliament  betrayed  an  inten- 
tion of  coalescing  with  the  Presbyterians,  who,  in 
their  hearts,  hated  both  Cromwell  and  parliament 
alike.  '*  It  was  about  this  time,*'  says  Whitelock 
himself,  **'  that  the  Lord-General  Cromwell,  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Whitelock,  who  then  held  the  great 
aeal,  saluted  him  with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy, 
and  desired  him  to  walk  aside  that  they  might  have 
some  private  discourse  together.''  In  that  private 
discourse  Cromwell  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
fooled  out  of  the  mercies  and  successes  which  God 
had  given  the  nation,  nor  be  broken  in  pieces 
by  their  particular  jarrings  and  animosities  one 
against  another ;  that  they  ought  to  unite  their 
counsels,  hands,  and  hearts,  to  make  good  what 
they  had  ao  dearly  bought  with  so  much  hazard, 
blood,  and  treasure,  and  not  hazard  all  again  by 
their  private  jangling,  and  bring  those  mischiefs 
upon  themselves  which  their  enemies  could  never 
do.  Whitelock  says  that  he  hinted  to  Cromwell 
that  his  gallant  army,  after  full  conquest  of  their 
enemies,  might  grow  into  factious  and  ambitious 
designs ;  and  that  Cromwell,  after  speaking  of  his 
poor  endeavours  to  keep  the  army  in  all  order  and 
obedience,  averred  that  the  officers  were  given  to 
particular  factions,  and  to  murmurings  that  they 
were  not  rewarded  according  to  their  deserts,  that 
others  who  had  adventured  least  had  gained  most, 
and  that  they  had  neither  profit,  nor  preferment, 
nor  place  in  the  government,  which  others  held 
who  had  undergone  no  hardship  nor  hazard  for 
the  commonwealth.  "Then,"  continued  Crom- 
well, '^  as  for  the  members  of  parliament,  the 
army  begins  to  have  a  strange  distaste  against 
them ;  and  I  wish  there  were  not  too  much  cause 
for  it.    And  really  their  pride,  and  ambition,  and 


aelf-seeking;  their  engrossing  all  places  of  honoor 
and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  frienda ;  their 
daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent  parties 
and  factions ;  their  delays  of  business,  and  design 
to  perpetuate  themselves,  and  to  continue  the  power 
in  their  own  hands;  their  meddling  in  private 
matters  between  party  and  party,  contrary  to  the 
institution  of  parliament ;  their  injustice  and  par- 
tiality in  these  matters,  and  the  scandalous  lives 
of  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  do  give  too  much 
ground  for  people  to  open  their  mouths  against 
ihem  and  to  dislike  them.  Nor  can  they  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  justice,  or  law,  or  reaaoo ; 
they  themselves  being  the  supreme  power  of  die 
nation,  liable  to  no  account  to  any,  nor  to  be  cod- 
trolled  or  r^ulated  by  any  other  power,  there 
being  none  superior  or  co-ordinate  with  them. 
And  unless  there  be  some  authority  and  power,  so 
full  and  so  high  as  to  restrain  and  keep  things  io 
better  order,  and  check  these  exorbitances,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  prevent  otir  ruin."  Whitelock 
admitted  the  danger  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  case«  confessing  that  the  greatest  difficulty  lay 
with  the  parliament,  who  were  acknowledged  the 
aupreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  who  had  given 
both  Cromwell  and  Whitelock  the  commissions 
they  held;  and  acknowledging  that  too  many  of 
them  were  much  to  blame  on  account  of  the  lives 
they  led,  he  hoped  that  his  excellency  would  not 
look  upon  them  as  generally  depraved.  Cromwell 
then,  speaking  hastily,  said  that  there  waa  nothing 
to  hope,  but  a  great  deal  to  fear,  from  them  ;  that 
they  would  destroy  what  the  I^ord  had  done  gra- 
ciously for  them  in  the  kingdom.  *'  We  all  forget 
God,  and  God  will  forget  us,"  cried  Cromwell, 
whose  deep  religious  feelings  have  been  so  gene- 
rally and  80  unjustly  set  down  in  all  cases  as  rank 
hypocrisy ;  "  God  will  give  us  up  to  confusion,  and 
these  men  will  help  it  on  if  they  be  sufiered  to 
proceed  in  their  ways.  Some  course  must  be 
thought  of  to  curb  and  restrain  them,  or  we  shall 
all  be  ruined."  Whitelock  again  represented  that 
Cromwell  and  himself  had  acknowledged  their 
supreme  power,  and  taken  their  commissions  and 
authority  in  the  highest  concernments  from  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  out  a  way  how 
they  could  restrain  and  curb  them  after  this. 
Then  Cromwell  put  this  significant  question — 
*^  What  if  a  man  should  Idee  upon  him  to  be 
king?*'  Whitelock  replied  that  he  thought  that 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease ;  and,  oo 
being  asked  why  he  thought  so,  he  thus  (as  he 
says)  stated  his  reasons,  as  follows : — '*  As  to  your 
person,  the  title  of  king  would  be  of  no  advantage, 
because  you  have  the  full  kingly  power  in  you 
already  concerning  the  militia^  as  you  are  general. 
As  to  the  nomination  of  civil  officm,  those  whom 
you  think  fittest  are  seldom  refused :  and,  although 
you  have  no  negative  vote  in  the  passing  of  laws, 
yet  what  you  dislike  will  not  easily  be  carried ; 
and  the  taxes  are  already  settled,  and  in  your 
power  to  dispose  the  money  raised.  And  as  to 
foreign  affairsy  though  the  ceremonial  appUcalkH 
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be  made  to  the  parliamenly  yet  the  good  or  bad 
success  in  it  is  from  your  excellency ;  and  parti- 
ctilar  solicitations  of  foreign  ministers  are  made 
to  you  only ;  so  that  I  apprehend,  indeed,  less 
envy,  and  danger,  and  pomp,  but  not  less  power 
and  real  opportunities  of  doing  good  in  your  being 
general,  than  would  be  if  you  had  assumed  the 
title  of  king."  [And,  indeed,  if  all  this  were  true, 
Cromwell  was  almost  as  much  a  sovereign  before 
destroying  the  Rump  as  he  was  after  that  great  coup 
iPetat.']  But  Cromwell,  still  clinging  to  the  notion 
of  kingship,  told  Whitelock  that  he  had  heard 
some  lawyers  observe  that  he  who  was  actually 
king,  whether  by  descent  or  merely  by  election, 
yet,  being  once  king,  all  acts  done  by  him  as  king 
were,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  Henry  VI I. 's 
time,  as  lawful  and  justifiable  as  if  they  had 
been  done  by  any  king  that  had  the  crown  by 
inheritance  from  his  forefathers;  so  that  it  was 
safer  for  those  who  acted  under  a  king,  be  his 
title  what  it  might,  than  for  those  who  acted 
under  any  other  power.  "  And,  surely,"  continued 
Cromwell,  *^  the  power  of  a  king  is  so  great  and 
high,  and  so  universally  understood  and  reverenced 
by  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  the  name  of  it 
might  not  only  indemnify  in  a  great  measure  those 
that  act  under  it,  but  likewise  be  of  great  use  and 
advantage  in  such  times  as  these,  to  curb  the  inso- 
lencies  of  those  whom  the  present  powers  cannot 
control."  Whitelock  rejoined,  that,  if  their  ene- 
mies should  come  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  them, 
that  act  of  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  would  be 
little  regarded.  "  But  what  do  you  apprehend 
would  be  the  danger  of  taking  this  title  ?"  asked 
Cromwell.  Whitelock  replied,  that  the  danger 
was  simply  this — ^that  the  main  controversy  be- 
tween them  and  their  adversaries  was,  whether  the 
government  should  be  established  in  monarchy 
or  in  a  free  state  or  commonwealth,  most  of  their 
friends  having  engaged  with  them,  and  undergone 
all  their  hazards  and  difficulties,  upon  the  hopes 
of  having  the  government  settled  in  a  free  state, 
they  being  persuaded  that  under  the  government 
of  a  commonwealth  they  should  enjoy  more  civil 
aiid  religious  liberty  than  they  should  under  a 
monarchy,  the  evils  and  abuses  of  which  were  so 
fresh  in  tbeir  memories  and  sufferings:  but  the 
question  would  then  be  whether  Cromwell  or 
Stuart  should  be  king  and  monarch.  Cromwell 
confessed  that  there  was  reason  in  these  objections ; 
but  he  asked  Whitelock  what  other  thing  he  could 
propound  to  obviate  the  present  danger ;  and 
Whitelock,  after  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  busy  and  turbulent  spirits  of  many 
men  in  the  army,  that  wanted  not  counsel  and  en- 
couragement, it  might  be,  from  some  members  of 
the  very  parliament,  begged  "  a  little  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  King  of  Scots," — as  he  cor- 
rectly designated  Charles  the  Second.  ''That 
prince,"  continued  the  man  of  the  long  robe,  *'  is 
reduced  to  so  very  low  a  condition,  that  both  he 
and  all  about  him  cannot  but  be  very  inclinable  to 
hearken  to  any  tenns  whereby  their  lost  hopes 
VOL.  iir. 


may  be  revived  of  his  being  restored  to  the  crown, 
and  they  to  their  fortunes  and  native  country.  By 
a  private  treaty  with  him  you  may  secure  yourself^ 
and  your  friends,  and  their  fortunes ;  you  may 
make  yourself  and  your  posterity  as  great  and  per- 
manent, to  all  human  probability,  as  ever  any 
subject  was,  and  provide  for  your  friends.  You 
may  put  such  limits  to  monarchical  power  as  will 
secure  our  spiritual  and  civil  liberties ;  and  you 
may  secure  the  cause  ia  which  we  are  all  engaged 
by  having  the  power  of  the  militia  continued  in 
yourself,  and  whom  you  shall  agree  upon  after 
you.  I  propound,  therefore,  for  your  excellency 
to  send  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  to  have  a  private 
treaty  with  him  for  this  purpose."  But  the  man 
of  the  sword  could  not  but  remember  the  private 
negotiations  he  had  with  Charles  I. — could  not 
but  entertain  the  doubt  that  duplicity  and  insin- 
cerity were  family  vices  of  the  Stuarts — could 
never  expect  that  the  son  should  forgive  the  death 
of  the  father.  He  broke  off  the  conference, 
''  seeming,  by  his  countenance  and  carriage,  to  be 
displeased  with  what  had  been  said ;  yet  he  never 
objected  it  against  Whitelock  in  any  public  meet- 
ing afterwards :  only  his  carnage  towards  him  from 
that  time  was  altered,  and  his  advising  with  him 
not  so  frequent  and  intimate  as  before."*  Other 
conferences  took  place  between  Cromwell,  St. 
John,  Lenthall  the  Speaker,  Desborough,  Harrison, 
Fleetwood,  and  Whalley;  and  to  all  these  men 
the  potent  lord- general  openly  declared  that  a 
"  settlement  with  somewhat  of  monarchical  power 
in  it  would  be  very  effectual."  Other  conferences 
were  held  between  the  chief  officers  of  the  army 
and  certain  members  of  the  parliament,  witn 
respect  to  the  dissolution  of  the  present  House, 
and  the  provisions  to  be  made  in  order  that  a 
'^  new  representative"  might  be  convened,  consist- 
ing solely  of  members  ^iendly  to  liberty.  An 
unshackled  election  was  out  of  the  question ; — the 
Presbyterians  so  returned  would  alone  have  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  the  Independents  or 
Republicans,  who  would  have  been  voted  to  the 
Tower  and  the  scaffold,  or  again  obliged  to  call  in 
Cromwell's  pikes  and  muskets.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  certainty,  a  committee  of  the  House 
adopted  the  resolution  of  bringing  into  the  new  par- 
liament a  number  of  Presbyterians  under  the  name 
of  **  Neutrals,"  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  Cromwell 
and  his  officers,  who  had  told  them  that  none  of 
the  Presbyterians  who  had  desejted  their  cause 
and  interest  should  have  any  power  in  parliament, 
— that  they  would  as  soon  deliver  up  their  cause 
to  the  royahsts, — "  that  it  was  one  thing  to  love 
another  in  matters  of  religion,  and  another  thing 
to  set  him  in  the  saddle  so  as  to  command  all  his 
brethren."  And  here  Cromwell  decidedly  spoke 
the  sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Independents 
(excepting  such  as  were  blind  to  facts  in  their 
eagerness  to  retain  power),  who  well  knew  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  as  remote  as  ever  from  any 
notion  of  a  large  religious  toleration. 
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On  the  19tli  of  April  there  was  a  great  meeting, 
at  Cromwell's  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  of  parliament- 
men  and  officers  of  the  army,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned on  purpose  by  their  general ;  and  it  was 
there  debated  at  length  what  expedient  might  be 
found  for  carrying  on  t})e  government  and  putting 
a  period  to  the  present  parliament, — for,  as  things 
then  stood,  the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  nothing  less  than  the  dissolution  of  the 
government.  Most  of  the  parliament-men  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
dissolve  the  present  parliament ;  but  St.  John  and 
several  others  with  him,  and  all  the  officers,  **  who 
stuck  close  to  their  general,''  were  for  an  instant 
dissolution,  declaring  that  it  was  necessary  the 
thing  should  be  done  one  way  or  other,  and  the 
members  of  parliament  not  permitted  to  prolong 
their  own  power.  This  conference  lasted  till  late 
at  night,  when  Widderiugton  and  Whitelock — 
and,  may  suppose,  most  of  the  members — ^*  went 
home,  weary  and  troubled."  On  the  morrow 
morning  (the  20th)  there  was  another  meeting, 
according  to  appointment,  in  Cromwell's  lodgings, 
but  few  parliament-men  attended,  and  not  many 
officers.  **  A  point  was  again  stirred,  which  had 
been  debated  the  last  night,  whether  forty  persons, 
or  about  that  number,  of  parliament-men  and 
officers  of  the  army,  should  be  nominated  by  the 
parliament,  and  empowered  for  the  managing  the 
affiurs  of  the  commonwealth  till  a  new  parliament 
should  meet,  and  so  the  present  parliament  to 
be  forthwith  dissolved."  But,  while  they  were 
debating  this  question,  news  was  brought  from  the 
House,  by  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  that  the  Commons 
were  hunying  through  their  own  obnoxious  bill, 
with  all  its  clauses  about  Neuters,  &c. ;  and,  in 
&ct,  the  majority  of  the  House  hoped,  by  indecent 
speed,  to  pass  this  important  bill  in  the  form  upon 
which  they  had  privately  agreed,  before  the  meet- 
ing at  Whitehau  should  be  aware  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. But,  now,  on  Ingoldsby's  warning,  the 
membm  present  at  that  meeting  ran  down  to  the 
House,  and  Cromwell,  greatly  excited,  commanded 
some  of  the  officers  to  fetch  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
accompany  him.  He  then  marched  away  to  the 
House,  attended  by  Lambert,  a  few  other  officers, 
and  a  file  of  musketeers,  whom  he  left  at  the  doors 
and  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  Going,  then, 
straight  to  his  seat,  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence, 
listening  to  the  discussion ;  but,  when  the  Speaker 
was  about  to  put  the  motion,  he  beckoned  Har- 
rison to  him,  and  said,  '^  Now  is  the  time— I  must 
do  it."  Harrison,  a  religious  enthusiast,  a  Fifth 
Monarchy  man,  who  had  been  weaned  with  diffi- 
culty from  his  republicanism,  advised  him  to  con- 
sider what  he  was  doing.  He  sat  down,  paused 
for  a  minute,  then  rose,  and,  removing  his  hat 
from  his  head,  began  a  speech  to  the  question 
before  the  House.  Soon  growing  warm,  he  told 
them,  in  violent  language,  that  they  were  denyers 
of  justice ;  oppressors ;  openly  profane  men,  who 
intended  their  own  aggrandisement;  who  were 
planning,  at  that  very  moment,  to  bring  in  the 


Presbyterians ;  who  would  lose  no  time  in  utterly 
destroying  the  cause  which  they  had  deserted. 
Sir  Harry  Vane  or  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  or  both, 
rose  to  remonstrate,  and  told  him  that  this  vu  Qot 
parliamentary  language.  ^'I  know  it,"  cried 
Cromwell ;  who  then  rushed  from  his  seat  to  the 
stage  or  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  House,  where  k 
walked  up  and  down,  with  his  hat  on  his  hetd, 
reproaching  the  members  personally,  not  niimisg 
them,  but  showing  by  his  gestures  who  it  wts  he 
meant.  Pointing  at  Vane,  he  said,  '^  One  perwo 
might  have  prevented  all  this,  but  he  is  a  jnggln, 
and  hath  not  so  much  as  common  honesty.  Tbt 
Lord  hath  done  with  him,  however,  and  cbosen 
honester  and  worthier  instruments  for  cairying  qq 
his  work."  Vane,  Wentworth,  and  Harry  Marten 
raised  their  voices.  "  I'll  put  an  end  to  tow 
prating,"  shouted  Cromwell ;  "  you  are  no  pariii- 
ment;  I'll  put  an  end  to  your  sitting.  Get  je 
gone !  Give  way  to  honester  men."  And  stamp- 
ing with  his  foot  heavily  upon  the  floor,  tbe  door 
opened,  and  his  musketeers  rushed  in  and  sui^ 
rounded  him.  Then  pointing  to  the  S})eaker  is 
his  chair,  he  said  to  Harrison,  "  Fetch  him  down." 
Harrison  went  to  the  Speaker,  and  bade  him  come 
down ;  but  the  Speaker  sat  still,  and  said  nothing. 
"Take  him  down,"  cried  Cromwell;  and  theo 
Harrison  pulled  at  his  robe,  and  the  Speaker  came 
down.  Algernon  Sydney,  that  staunch  republican, 
and  then  a  young  member,  happened  that  day  to 
be  seated  next  to  the  Speaker.  *'  Put  him  out," 
cried  Cromwell  to  Harrison,  who  was  as  actiye 
in  ending  the  parliament  as  Pride  had  been  in 
purging  it  Harrison  instantly  ordered  Sydney  ta 
go  out  But  Sydney  said  he  would  not  go  out; 
and  sat  still  till  the  general  said,  again,  *'  Put  him 
out ;"  and  Harrison  and  Worsley,  who  commanded 
Cromwell's  own  regiment  of  foot,  laid  their  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  as  if  they  would  force  him. 
Then  Sydney  rose,  and  went  towards  the  door; 
and  Cromwell  went  up  to  the  table  where  the 
mace  lay,  and,  pointing  to  it,  cried,  "  Take  avay 
that  bauble."  As  the  members  withdrew,  Aldff- 
man  Allen  said  that,  if  he  would  send  out  the 
soldiers,  all  might  yet  be  repaired ;  bat  Cromwell 
replied  by  accusing  the  alderman  of  embeszlement 
and  dishonesty  in  his  office  as  treasurer  to  the 
army.  And,  pointing  to  them  as  he  spoke,  he 
called  Challonor  a  drunkard,  Sir  Peter  Wentworth 
an  adulterer,  and  his  old  friend  Harry  Marten  i 
whoremaster.  As  Vane  passed  he  said  aloud  to 
Cromwell,  "This  is  not  honest;  yea,  it  is  agaimt 
morality  and  common  honesty."  "  Sir  Harry 
Vane!  Sir  Harry  Vane!  the  Lord  deliver  roe 
from  Sir  Harry  Vane !"  was  the  general's  retort  to 
the  wisest  and  greatest  of  all  the  commonwealth- 
men.  And  thus  the  House  was  soon  cleared: 
"  for,"  says  Whitelock,  who  was  present,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  abuse, 
"  among  all  the  parliament,  of  whom  many  wore 
swords,  and  would  sometimes  brag  high,  not  one 
man  offered  to  draw  his  sword  against  CromweH 
or  to  make  the  least  resistance  againat  bim,  iwt 
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all  of  them  tamely  departed  the  House."  When 
they  were  all  gone  the  doors  were  locked,  aud 
Cromwell,  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  walked 
hack  to  his  lodging  at  Whitehall,  and  told  the 
council  of  officers,  still  assembled  there,  what  he 
had  done.  **  When  I  went  to  the  House,"  said 
he,  '*  I  did  not  think  to  have  done  this ;  but,  per- 
ceiving the  spirit  of  God  strong  upon  me,  I  would 
no  longer  consult  flesh  and  blood/'  But  he  had 
still  work  to  do  which  required  a  masterly  com- 
mand over  flesh  and  blood ;  for  there  still  remained 
the  council  of  state,  which  had  been  chosen  by, 
and  in  great  part  out  of,  the  destroyed  parliament. 
And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  memorable  day 
he  proceeded  to  Derby  House,  accompanied  by 
Harrison  and  Lambert,  and  told  the  members  of 
the  council,  at  his  entrance,  '*  Gentlemen,  if  you 
are  met  here  as  private  persons  you  shall  not  be 
disturbed ;  but  if  as  a  council  of  state,  this  is  no 
place  for  you;  and  since  you  cannot  but  know 
what  was  done  at  the  House  in  the  morning,  so 
take  notice  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved." 
Bradshaw,  who  was  in  the  chair,  replied,  *'  Sir, 
we  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House  in  the 
morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  England  will 
^ear  it.  But,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  Uiink  that 
^  paxliament  is  dissolved,  for  no  power  under 


heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  themselves ;  there- 
fore, take  you  notice  of  that."  Sir  Arthur  Hasel- 
rig,  Mr.  Love,  and  Mr.  Scot  said  something  more 
to  the  same  purpose ;  but  they  all  rose  aud  de- 
parted, nevertheless,  "  perceiving  themselves  to  be 
under  the  same  violence."* 

On  the  morrow,  the  21st  of  April,  Cromwell 
and  his  party  were  busied  in  consultations  about 
a  new  government  and  governors ;  on  the  22nd 
they  ordered  that  all  courts  of  justice  should  sit  as 
formerly,  and  they  put  forth  a  declaration  of  the 
grounds  and  reasons  for  their  dissolving  the  late 
parliament,  "  which  declaration,  being  sent  abroad 
into  all  the  dominions  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
readily  assented  to  by  all  the  chief  officers  both  by 
land  and  sea."  In  this  paper  Cromwell  spoke  of 
the  dilatoriness,  the  wavering,  the  selfishness,  the 
corruption,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  late  members, 
who  could  never  answer  those  ends  which  God,  his 
people,  and  the  whole  nation  expected  from  them. 
'*  All  this,"  the  declaration  continued,  *'  being 
sadly  and  seriously  considered  by  the  honest  people 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  army,  it  seemed  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us,  who  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  power  and  presence  of  God,  to  consider  of 
some  eflectual  means  whereby  to  establish  right- 
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eousness  and  peace  in  these  nations.    And,  after 
much  debate,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  the 
supreme  government  should  be  by  the  parliament 
devolved  upon  known  persons,  fearing  God,  and 
of  approved  integrity,  for  a  time,  as  the  most 
hopeful  way  to  countenance  all  God's  people,  re- 
form the  law,  and  administer  justice  impartially : 
hoping  thereby  the  people  might  forget  monarchy, 
and  understand  their  true  interest  in  the  election 
of  successive  parliaments ;  that  so  the  government 
might  be  set  upon  a  right  basis,  without  hazard  to 
this  glorious  cause,  or  necessitating  to  keep  up 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  same."     After  men- 
tioning his  unsuccessful  conferences  *'  with  about 
twenty  members  of  parliament,"  which  convinced 
him  that  they  intended  "to   perpetuate    them- 
selves," Cromwell  continued :  "  For  preventing 
the  consummating  whereof,  end  all  the  sad  and 
evil  consequences,  which  upon  the  grounds  afore- 
said must  have  ensued,  and  whereby  at  one  blow 
the  interest  of  all  honest  men,  and  of  this  glorious 
cause  had  been  endangered  to  be  laid  in  the  dust, 
and  these  nations  embroiled  in  new  troubles,  at  a 
time  when  our  enemies  abroad  are  watching  all 
advantages  against,  and  some  of  them  actually  en- 
gaged in  war  with  us,  we  have  been  necessitated 
(though  with  much  reluctance)  to  put  an  end  to 
this  parliament."    Two  other  proclamations  fol- 
lowed this,  but  it  was  not  till  nearly  three  months 
had  elapsed  that  the  people  saw  what  sort  of 
•*  known  persons,  fearing  God  and  of  approved  in- 
tegrity," Cromwell  chose  to  hold  under  him  the 
legislative  power  of  the  nation.     One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  persons  for  the  coimties  and  towns 
of  England,  six  for  Wales,  five  for  Scotland,  and 
six  for   Ireland,  were  summoned  by  writ,  run- 
ning simply  in  his  own  name,  to  meet  in  the 
council-chamber   at  Whitehall,    and  take    upon 
them  the  trust  of  providing  for  the  future  govern- 
ment.    And  on  the  4th  of  July  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  these  individuals  of  his  own  select- 
ing met  at  the  place  appointed.     It  was,  on  the 
whole,  an  assemblage  of  men  of  good  family  or  of 
military  distinction,  "  many  of  tbem  being  persons 
of  fortune  and  knowledge;"*   but,  mixed  with 
these,  were  some  persons  of  inferior  rank,  who 
were  recommended  by  their  religious  enthusiasm, 
their  dislike  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  their  in- 
fluence over  the  common  people  and  sectarians. 
Of  these  the  most  noted  was  one  Barbone,  a  dealer 
in  leather,  whose  name,  converted  into  Barebone, 
was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  parliament, 
though  the  more  common  appellation    for  that 
assemblage  was  "  The  Little  Parliament."t  These 
members  being  seated  round  the    council-tuble, 
Cromwell  and  the  officers  of  the  army  standing 
about  the  middle  of  the  table,  the  lord-general 

•  Whitelock. 

t  Nearly  nil  the  ridiculous  natnei  given  to  the  Independeots 
at  tbia  time»  at  •*  Redeemed  Compton/'  '«  FiKht-the-goaa.flght*«)f- 
Faith  White  "  *'  If  Christ-had  -  not-  died  -  thou-  hadftt-been  damned 
Barebones,*'  are  pure  inreotions  made  fifty  yeurs  nfter  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  ettablifhed  church.  Sir  Antooy  Ashley  Cooper,  after* 
wards  so  celebrated  as  Earl  of  Shanesbury,  was  u  member  of  this 
parliament. 


made  a  very  long  and  very  devout  speech,  show- 
ing the  cause  of  their  summons,  and  that  they  had 
"a  clear  call  to  take  upon  them  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  commonwealth,"    and   quoting 
scripture  most  copiously  to  admonish  and  encou- 
rage them  to  do  their  duties.    He  related  the 
wonders  of  God's  mercy  shown  to  himself  in  the 
battles  he  had  fought  from  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  "  down   to    the  marvellous   salvation 
wrought  at  Worcester ;"  he  insisted  (and,  as  wc 
are  convinced,  believed)  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  been  eminently  and  visibly  protected  by  the 
special  providences  of  the  Almighty,  saying,  that 
even  their  enemies  had  many  times  confessed  diat 
God  himself  was  engaged  against  them.     He  then 
spoke  of  the  reasons  which  had  forced  him  and 
his  officers  to  dissolve    the    Long    Parliament, 
"  which  was  as  necessary  to  be  done  as  the  pre- 
servation of  this  cause;"  and  he  then  told  his 
little  parliament  that  truly  God  had  called  them  to 
the  work  by  as  wonderful  providences  as  ever  passei 
upon  the  sons  of  men ;  that  he  meant  to  be  a  ser- 
vant to  them  who  were  called  to  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  authority,  and  he  reminded  them  of  what 
had  been  much  upon  his  spirits,  that  "  Judah 
ruleth  with  God,  and  is  faithful  among  the  saint&" 
"  This  speech,"  says  a  friendly  biographer,  "  was 
pronounced  in  so  excellent  a  manner,  as  suffi- 
ciently manifested    (as  the  lord-general  himself 
was  thoroughly  persuaded)  that  the  spirit  of  God 
acted  in  and  by  him."*     When  he  had  ended  he 
produced  an  instrument  in  writing,  whereby  he 
did,  with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  devolve  and 
intrust  the  supreme  authority  and  government  of 
the  commonwealth  into  the  hands  of  the  persons 
then  met,  but  stipulating  that  they  should  not  sit 
longer  than  the  3rd  of  November,  1654,  and  that 
three  months  before  the  dissolution  they  were  to 
make  choice  of  other  persons  to  succeed  them, 
who  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  a  year,  and  then 
to  dissolve  themselves  afber   providing    in    like 
manner  for  a  succession  and  government     And, 
delivering  this  instrument  into  their  hands,   his 
excellency  commended  them  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  retired  with  his  officers.    The  Litde  Parlia- 
ment adjourned  until  the  morning,  when  it  was 
appointed  that  they  should  meet  at  Westminster, 
where  the  late  parliament  had  sat,  there  to  keep 
that  day  in  fasting  and  prayer.     About  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning  they  met  in  the  old  Par- 
liament House,  and  prayed  and  preached — ^*'  not 
finding  any  necessi^  to  call  for  the  help  of  a 
minister" — till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  they  proceeded  to  business,  by  appointing 
Francis  Rouse,  Esq.  to  be  their  speaker,  and  by 
nominating  a  committee  to  go  to  the  lord-general 
and  desire  him  to  afford  his  presence  and  assist- 
ance as  a  member  of  the  House.     On  the  6th  of 
July,  the  second  day  of  their  sitting,  the  question 
was  put,  *'  that  the  House  go  on  in  seeking  the  Lord 
this  day,"  but  it  was  negatived,  and  Monday,  the 
1 1th,  was  fixed  for  that  holy  exercise.    They  then 
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debated  about  the  style  and  titles  they  should 
assume,  and  resolved  to  call  themselves  ''  The  Par- 
liament of  the  Commonwealth  of  England."  On 
the  9th  they  re-appointed  the  late  council  of  state, 
adding  to  it  some  new  members,  among  whom 
was  Sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  of  which 
Cromwell  was  of  course  the  head.  If  the  I^ng 
Parliament  had  been  too  slow,  this  Little  Parlia- 
ment was  soon  found  to  be  too  quick.  They  voted 
the  abolition  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  "  a 
measure  provoked  by  its  insufferable  delay,  its  in- 
grossing  of  almost  all  suits,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  decisions;"*  they  nominated  a  set  of  com- 
missioners to  preside  in  courts  of  justice ;  among 
whom  they  with  difficulty  admitted  two  of  the 
legal  profession ;  they  enacted,  for  the  relief  of  Dis- 
senters, that  marriages  should  be  solemnised  be- 
fore justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  they  aimed  a  death- 
blow at  tithes,  without  taking  much  care  to  provide 
an  equivalent.  They  entertained  also  other  pro- 
jects which  alarmed  their  nominator,  who  could 
never  command  a  steady  majority  either  in  this  or 
in  any  other  of  his  parliaments  ;  and  on  the  12th 
of  December,  little  more  than  five  months  after 
their  first  meeting,  they  were  prevailed  upon  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  Cromwell,  to  dissolve  them- 
selves, and  surrender  their  trust  into  his  hands. 

Then  the  lord-general  held  a  council  of  officers, 
and,  certain  other  persons  being  joined  with  them  to 

•  HaUan,Cointitutional  History.  . 


advise,  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  commonwealth  in  a 
single  person — *'  which  person  should  be  the  Lord- 
General  Cromwell,  under  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Lord  Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  be- 
longing, to  be  advised  and  assisted  by  a  council  of 
godly,  able,  and  discreet  persons,  to  be  not  more 
than  twenty-one."  And,  accordingly,  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector, Oliver  Cromwell,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
proceeded  from  Whitehall  to  the  Chancery  Court, 
attended  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal  of  England,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  judges  all  in  their  robes,  the  council  uf  state, 
and  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder  of  the 
city  of  London  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and  many 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army.  A  chair  of  state 
was  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  there  Cromwell,  in  a  plain  suit  of  black  velvet, 
stood  on  the  left-hand  of  the  chair  uncovered,  till 
a  large  writing  in  parchment  was  read,  containing 
the  power  with  which  he  was  to  be  invested  and 
the  rules  for  his  governing  the  three  nations.  This 
parchment  declared  that  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  should  be  and  reside  in  the  lord  protector 
and  the  people  assembled  in  parliament ;  that  all 
writs,  processes,  commissions,  patents,  &c.,  which 
then  ran  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  keepers  of 
the  liberty  of  England,  should  run  in  the  name 
and  style  of  the  lord  protector,  from  whom,  for  the 
I  future,  should  be  derived  all  magistracy  and  ho* 
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nouTB,  and  all  pardon,  except  in  cases  of  murder 
and  treason ;  &at  he  should  govern  in  all  things 
by  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  according  to  the 
present  instrument  and  laws;  that  the  militia 
and  all  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  should,  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  be  in  his  and  their 
hands,  but,  in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  in  his 
and  the  council's  only ;  that  he  and  the  counoil 
should  have  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace 
with  foreign  princes ;  that  the  laws  should  not  be 
altered,  suspended,  abrogated,  or  repealed,  nor  any 
new  law  made,  nor  any  tax,  charge,  or  imposition 
laid  upon  the  people,  except  by  common  consent 
in  parliament ;  that  a  parliament  should  be  called 
within  six  months,  and  afterwards  every  third 
year,  and  if  need  oftener,  which  the  protector 
should  not  dissolve  without  its  own  consent  till 
after  five  months ;  that  the  parliament  should  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  English  members,  thirty 
Scotch  members,  and  thirty  Irish,  to  be  flhosen  by 
equal  distribution  in  counties  and  boroughs ;  that 
none  that  had  borne  arms  against  the  parliament,  no 
Irish  rebels,  or  papists,  should  be  capable  of  being 
elected;  that  none  should  be  elected  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  that  were  not  persons 
of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  con- 
versation ;  that  all  persons  seised  or  possessed  of 
any  estate,  real  or  personal,  to  the  value  of  200/., 
should  have  votes  in  county  elections ;  that  sixty 
members  shoulo  be  deemed  a  quorum ;  that  bills 
ofifered  to  the  protector,  if  not  assented  to  by  him 
within  twenty  days,  should  pass  into,  and  become 
law,  notwithstanding ;  that  Philip  Lord  Viscount 
Lisle,  Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  John  Lambert, 
Esq.,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  baronet.  Sir  Charles 
Wolsey,  baronet.  Sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  ba- 
ronet, Edward  Montague,  John  Desborough, 
Walter  Strickland,  Henry  Lawrence,  William 
Sydenham,  Philip  Jones,  Richard  Major,  Francis 
Rous,  Philip  Skipton,  esquires,  or  any  seven  of 
them,  should  be  a  council  of  government,  with 
power  in  the  lord  protector  and  the  majority  of  the 
council  to  add  to  their  number ;  that  a  regular 
yearly  revenue  should  be  settled  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  ten  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  and  that  the  navy  should  not  be  altered  or 
lessened  but  by  advice  of  the  council ;  that  the 
office  of  lord  protector  should  be  elective,  and  not 
hereditary — care  being  taken  that  none  of  the 
children  of  the  late  king,  nor  any  of  his  line  or 
family,  should  ever  be  elected ;  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well, captain-general  of  the  farces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  should  be  declared  to  be 
lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth  for  life ;  that 
all  the  great  officers,  aa  chancellor,  keeper  or  com- 
missioner of  the  great  seal,  treasurer,  admiral, 
chief  governors  of  Ireland  and'  Scotland,  and  ^e 
chief  justices  of  both  the  Benches,  should  be 
chosen  by  the  approbation  of  parliament,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  parliament  by  the  majority  of  the 
council,  whose  choice  was  to  be  afterwards  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament ;  that  the  Christian  re- 
ugion,  as  contained  in  tbd  aoripturesy  should  be 


held  forth  and  recommended  as  the  public  pro- 
fession of  these  nations ;  that  as  soon  as  might  be 
a  provision,  less  subject  than  tithes  to  scruple  and 
contention  and  uncertainty,  should  be  made  for  the 
encouragement  and  maintenance  of  able  and  pain- 
ful teachers,  and  that  until  such  provision  were 
made  the  present  maintenance  should  not  be 
taken  away  or  impeached;  that  none  should  be 
compelled  to  consent  to  the  public  profession  of 
faith  by  fines  or  penalties  or  otherwise,  but  th^t 
endeavours  should  be  used  to  win  them  by  per- 
suasion and  example,  and  that  such  as  professed 
faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  though  difilering  in 
judgment  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  disciphse 
publicly  held  forth,  should  not  be  restrained  from, 
but  protected  in,  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  so 
that  they  did  not  quarrel  with  and  disturb  otheri 
in  the  exercise  of  theirs;  provided  that  (for  Crom- 
well was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  extend  this 
wide  toleration  to  the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
Anglican  episcopal  church)  this  liberty  were  not 
extended  to  popery  or  prelacy,  or  to  such  as  under 
the  profession  of  Christ  held  forth  and  practised 
licentiousness.  Such  were  the  principal  clauses 
of  the  instrument  of  government  which  the  lord 
protector  swore  to,  and  to  which  he  put  his  signa- 
ture, promising,  m  the  presence  of  Grod,  not  to 
violate  or  infringe  the  matters  and  things  contained 
therein.  And  hereupon  he  sat  down,  covered,  in 
the  chair  of  state,  and  the  lords  commissioners  de- 
livered to  him  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  the 
lord  mayor  his  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  all 
which  the  lord  protector  returned  immediately  to 
them  again.  The  court  then  rose,  and  Cromw^ 
went  back  in  state  to  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall,  the  lord  mayor  carrying  the  sword  be- 
fore him  all  the  way,  the  soldiers  shoutiDg,  and 
the  great  guns  firing.  On  the  following  day  (the 
17  th  of  December)  the  lord  protector  was  pro- 
claimed by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  Palace  Yard  at 
Westminster,  at  the  Royal  Exchange  and  other 
places  in  the  city ;  and  soon  after  the  lord  mayor 
and  corporation  invited  him  to  a  great  feast  at 
Grocers*  Hall  * 

Thus  was  the  government  of  England  converted 
into  a  republic  with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its  head. 
In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  maritinie 
war  had  been  conducted  with  vigour  and  success — 
the  English  fleet  having,  according  to  'a  pun  of 
those  days,  out-trumped  Van  Tromp.  This  Nep- 
tune of  the  Dutch  had  again  presented  himself  in 
the  Downs  on  the  25th  of  M  ay,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
fleet  of  108  ships.  On  the  2nd  of  June  Monk 
and  Dean  engaged  him ;  on  the  3rd  the  gallant 
Blake  came  up  and  decided  the  action,  in  which 
the  Dutch  lost  seventeen  of  their  ships,  which 
were  sunk  or  taken,  and,  besides  the  slain,  mott 
than  1300  men  that  were  made  prisoners.  The 
English  lost  none  of  their  ships,  but  General  Dean 
unfortunately  fell  by  a  great  shot  on  the  first  day 
of  the  action.    After  the  battle  the  English  went 
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and  lay  off  the  ports  of  Holland,  taking  prizes  at 
their  pleasure.  But  by  the  29th  of  July  Van 
Tromp  again  got  to  sea  nvith  120  sail,  and  put  all 
in  a  fighting  posture  to  engage  the  English  the 
next  day.  As  the  night  was  foul,  and  flats  and 
Bhoals  close  under  his  lee,  Monk,  who  now  com- 
manded in  chief,  hoisted  sail  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  **  This  sight  made  the  Dutch  suppose  a 
flight,  insomuch  that  one  of  their  captains  desired 
Van  Tromp  to  pursue :  for,  said  he,  these  Schel- 
lums  dare  not  stand  one  broadside  ^om  your  ex- 
cellency: you  may  see  them|  plainly  running 
home,  and  therefore,  my  lord,  miss  not  the  oppor- 
tunity. This  was  not  the  first  time  that  IVomp 
had  seen  the  English  at  sea,  and  he  therefore  re- 
turned the  captain  this  short  answer  :  Sir,  look  to 
your  charge ;  for,  were  the  enemy  but  twenty  sail, 
they  would  never  refuse  to  fight  us.  So  it'  fell 
out :  for,  the  weather  proving  fair  and  calm,  the 
English  contracted  their  fleet  together,  and,  in  a 
body,  tacked  about  to  meet  the  enemy.''*  On 
Sunday  morning,  the  31st  of  July — a  cloudy, 
gloomy  morning — the  two  fleets  engaged  with  an 
excess  of  furr,  .the  Dutch  having  the  weather- 
gage,  and  beginning  the  fight  at  long  shots.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  they  fought  board  and  board, 
and  so  they  continued  fighting,  the  Dutch  using 

•  PerftetPtolilieUo. 


fire-ships,  which  stuck  like  plasters  to  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  English,  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
ten,  "  about  which  time  Van  Tromp,  fighting  in 
the  midst  of  the  English  fleet,  had  a  passport  sent 
him  for  another  world,  being  shot  with  a  musket 
bullet  into  the  left  breast  near  the  heart  .  .  .  And 
no  sooner  was  his  life  spent,  but  the  hearts  of  his 
men  were  broken,  a  general  consternation  suddenly 
possessing  the  whole  fleet,  so  that  the  seamen  had 
more  mind  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  re- 
nowned admiral's  death,  than  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  English  for  killing  him."*  This  tremen- 
dous battle,  in  which  the  Dutch  lost  thirty  ships, 
and  the  English  only  two,  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  allowed  the  protector  time  to  attend  to  business 
at  home. 

A,D.  1654. — Whenever  Cromwell,  who  would 
frequently  bemoan  the  animosities  amongst  the 
people  caused  by  diversity  in  religion,  was  pressed 
by  preachers  and  zealots  to  put  an  end  to  them  by 
enforcing  a  settlement  and  conformity  to  one  creed, 
he  represented  that  his  power  in  tne  nation  was 
merely  that  of  a  constable,  who  was  to  keep  peace 
and  quietness  amongst  all  parties,  and  misuse 
none ;  but  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  imprison 
for  a  month  some  expounders  of  tne  gospel  who 
represented  him  aa  a  tyrant,  and  a  worse  protectdr 
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than  Richard  III.  In  the  courts  of  law  he  made 
some  new  appointments,  among  which  was  that  of 
the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  put  on  the 
Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Thurloe,  the  friend 
of  Milton,  was  made  secretary  of  state ;  and  a  higher 
tone  was  noticeable  in  the  state-papers  of  the 
comitry  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  productions  of  Elizabeth's  time. 
The  French  government  made  haste  to  congratu- 
late the  lord  protector,  and  engaged  to  dismiss  the 
family  of  the  late  King  Charles  from  France; 
Spain  made  a  tender  of  friendship  and  alliance ; 
and  Portugal,  which  had,  in  effect,  been  at  war 
with  the  commonwealth  ever  since  the  affair  of 
Prince  Rupert,  sent  over  an  ambassador  extraordi- 
dinary  to  negotiate  for  a  peace  with  Cromwell. 
Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  the  Portuguese 
envoy,  was  insulted  one  day  in  London  by  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Gerrard,  commonly 
called  '*  Generous  Gerrard,"  an  enthusiastic  royal- 
ist ;  and  on  the  next  day,  towards  evening,  the 
vindictive  Portuguese  sallied  out  with  '^  a  fanatic 
crew,'*  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  and  daggers, 
in  search  of  Gerrard,  whom  they  found  at  the 
New  Exchange.  An  afi&ay  ensued ;  an  English- 
man named  Greenway  was  shot,  and  Colonel  Mayo 
received  seven  dangerous  wounds;  but  Gerrard, 
*^  with  his  good  rapier  and  with  a  magnanimous 
spirit,  drove  the  Portugals  all  before  him."  Don 
Pantideon  fled  for  refuge  to  the  house  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  pleaded  the  ambassadorial  right  of  con- 
sidering his  house  as  a  sacred  asylum  in  all  cases ; 
but,  soon  seeing  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy,  he 
delivered  up  his  brother,  his  friend,  a  knight  of 
Malta,  and  some  others.  The  ambassador  then 
addressed  himself  to  Cromwell,  chiefly  for  his  bro- 
ther, but  Cromwell  told  him  that  the  business  con- 
cerned the  public,  and  that  his  excellency  must 
apply  to  the  parliament  and  council  of  state.  In 
fact,  Cromwell  had  resolved  that  Don  Pantaleon 
should  suffer  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and,  with- 
out heeding  prayers,  promises,  or  threats^  he 
brought  him  publicly  to  trial  before  a  jury,  (for 
more  fairness,  and  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  it 
consisted  of  half  Englishmen  and  half  foreigners,) 
who  returned  a  verdSct  of  guilty,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sentence  that  he  should  be  hanged. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  his  sentence  being  commuted 
to  beheading,  he  was  conveyed  from  Newgate  to 
Tower  Hill  in  a  coach  and  six,  with  divers  of  his 
brother  the  ambassador's  retinue  with  him,  all  in 
mourning,  and  there  his  head  was  chopped  off  at 
two  blows.*  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  catastrophe,  the 
ambassador  was  fain  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  lord  protector.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
he  signed  on  the  very  day  of  the  execution — and 
then  made  haste  to  get  away  from  a  country  where 
the  laws  and  the  ruler  would  make  no  distinction 
of  persons,  nor  tolerate  assassination  in  any.  But, 
also  on  the  same  day,  the  "  generous"  Gerrard,  who 
was  himself  capable  of  a  worse  species  of  assassi- 
nation than  that  perpetrated  by  the  Portuguese, 

•  Whiteloek.—Tharloe.- Perfect  Politician. 


was  beheaded  on  the  same  spot :  for  be  had  en- 
gaged with  Charles  II.*  to  surprise  and  murder 
Cromwell,  and  then  proclaim  Charles.  He  bad 
fully  concerted  this  plan  with  a  set  of  men  is 
desperate  and  lawless  as  himself,  and  his  plot  we 
only  discovered  by  the  protector  a  few  houn  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  for  its  execution.  Only  one  of 
his  accomplices  suffered  death :  this  was  a  Mr. 
Vowel,  who  was  hanged  at  the  Mews'  gate. 

At  the  same  time  the  authority,  if  not  the  life, 
of  Cromwell  was  threatened  by  some  of  the  diKoo- 
tented  republican  officers  of  the  army ;  and  he 
justified  himself  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to 
imprisoning  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  men,  who  had  prayed  with  him  and  fougte 
with  him  from  the  beginning,  but  never  with  aoy 
intention  of  making  him  a  sovereign.  Ireland  I^ 
mained  tolerably  tranquil  under  his  lietiteosnis, 
and  subsequently  under  the  rule  of  hia  ^ead 
son,  Henry  Cromwell,  who,  according  to  the 
report  of  one  who  is  no  partial  narrator,  **  nikd 
with  so  much  discretion,  that  in  a  small  time 
he  brought  that  disordered  nation  into  the  not 
hopeful  condition  of  a  flourishing  state.*'!  But 
in  Scotland  the  highlanders  for  the  most  pit 
defied  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  maio- 
taining  a  loose  predatory  warfare ;  and  the  Lodi 
Glencaim,  Athol,  Lorn,  and  Balcarras,  with  other 
royalists,  kept  the  standard  of  Charles  II.  flyiofi 
and,  upon  being  joined  by  Greneral  Middleieii, 
who  came  over  from  the  continent,  they  assumed  i 
very  menacing  attitude.  But  jealousies  and  fieitt 
dissensions  broke  out  among  them ;  some  of  tbe 
officers  tiumed  their  arms  against  one  another,  sod 
when  General  Monk,  re-appointed  by  CnHnwdl 
to  the  chief  command  in  Scotland,  returned  to  dot 
country  after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  k 
quelled  the  insurrection  with  infinite  ease,  and 
made  Middleton  run  back  to  his  exiled  master. 
It  appears  that,  as  early  as  this  at  least,  Charla 
was  tampering  with  Monk ;  but  that  third-rate, 
selfish  man  could  have  seen  no  chance  of  mastenof 
Cromwell,  and  his  interest,  and  his  convictioa  tbit 
any  attempt  at  a  royalist  revolution  must  fail,  kq^ 
him  for  the  present  faithful  to  the  protector  *^ 
commonwealth. 

On  the  3rd  of  September—"  the  Lord's  day, 
yet  the  day  of  the  parliament's  meeting"}— ^^ 
newly-elected  members  met  first  in  the  afternoon 
at  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  after  tbc 
sermon  they  attended  the  protector  in  the  Paintcu 
Chamber.  There  Cromwell  addressed  them  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  being  summoned ;  and  then  they 

•  Gemrd  had  recently  wturned  /rom  Paria  with  a  pn*^'*^ 
ranoing  in  the  name  of  Charlaa  II.,  oflerinx  a  Rward  to aoy '  • " 
should,  by  pistol,  sword,  poison,  or  other  means,  do  an  act  •^'l^ 
to  God  and  good  men,  in  destroying  the  life  of  a  eeruin  bate  imw>^ 
ttic  fellow,  by  name  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  bad  usurped  the  •"l^ 
power.**  Clarendon,  who  is  suspected  to  have  peaoed  thu  •*'*'?* 
paper,  denies  that  there  was  any  plot  of  the  kind :  but  ihere  »nj^ 
thiuj^s  more  clearly  proved  than  Gerrard'sKuilt;  oriwreooww 
than  the  fact  that  not  one,  hat  many,  of  tbe  xoyalisU  tboachi  n  v^b" 
be  no  sin  to  shoot,  stab,  iioiton,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  itfurpn- 

t  Perfect  Politician.  .     ^  ,  t^. 

X  Whitelock.  The  3rd  of  September.  Uiough  a  Sands?.  b»J  •*» 
chosen,  because  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  giMt  ▼>«»"•  f'.X 
bar  and  WoxcMter,  and  beeaustf  CramweU  considered  it  b»  ^^' 
day.  . 
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Krent  to  their  House  and  adjourned  till  the  next 
Homing.  On  that  morning  the  protector  rode  in 
aate*  from  Whitehall  to  the  Ahbey,  where  ano- 
her  sermon  was  preached,  and  whence  the  mem- 
bers followed  him  back  to  the  Painted  Chamber. 
ble  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  of  state  set  upon  steps 
— as  like  a  throne  as  it  well  might  be ; — ^the  mem- 
>er8,  all  uncovered,  sat  upon  benches  round  about 
lim  ;  and  all  being  silent,  ^  his  highness"  took  off 
lis  hat,  and  made  what  Whitelock  calls  '*  a  large 
md  subtle  speech.'*  He  spoke  to  them  of — ^what 
le  assuredly  might  have  felt  as  a  citizen,  as  an 
Snglish  gentleman — the  great  danger  resulting 
rom  the  anarchic  principles  of  the  Levellers, 
Lnd  the  fantastic  opinions  of  the  Fifth-monarchy 
nen,  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  destroy 
iberty,  property,  law,  and  rational  religion,  in 
>rder  to  introduce  their  wild  systems  and  theories 
>f  government  under  the  mask  of  the  most  sacred 
>f  all  liberties — the  liberty  of  conscienccf  "  They 
;aii  tell  the  mi^istrate,"  continued  the  protector, 
*  that  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with  men  in  these 
natters — for  these  are  matters  of  conscience  and 
>piiiion ;  they  are  matters  of  religion — what  hath 
;he  magistrate  to  do  with  them  ?  He  is  to  look  to 
he  outward  man,  but  not  to  meddle  with  the  in- 
w^ard.  And  truly  it  so  happens,  that  though  these 
hings  do  break  out  visibly  to  all,  yet  the  principle 
wherewith  they  are  carried  on  so  forbids  the 
na^istrate  to  meddle  with  them,  as  it  hath 
litherto  kept  the  offenders  from  punishment. 
.  .  :  .  The  afore-mentioned  abominations  did  thus 
(Well  to  this  height  amongst  us.  The  axe  was 
aid  to  the  root  of  the  ministry.  It  was  anti- 
:hri8tian, — it  was  Babylonish :  it  suffered  under 
tuch  a  judgment,  that,  the  truth  of  it  is,  as  the 
extremity  was  great  on  that,  I  wish  it  prove  not 
»o  on  this,  hand.  The  extremity  was,  that  no 
nan  having  a  good  testimony,  having  received 
p^tlB  from  Christ,  might  preach,  if  not  ordained. 
>o«  now,  many  on  the  other  hand  affirm  that  he 
ivho  is  ordained  hath  a  nullity,  or  antichristianism, 
) tamped  upon  his  calling;  so  that  he  ought  not  to 
preach,  or  not  be  heard.  I  wish  it  may  not 
ioo  justly  be  said  that  there  was  seventy  and 
sharpness ;  yea,  too  much  of  an  imposing  spirit 
;n  matters  of  conscience ;  a  spirit  unchristian 
enough  in  any  times,  most  unfit  for  these;  deny- 
ng  liberty  to  those  who  have  earned  it  with  their 
t>lood }  who  have  gained  civil  liberty,  and  religious 

•  ••  AboQt  nine  In  the  morninf  his  highneee  (not  much  affect- 
na  po«np  •oA  bravery)  rode  In  hit  eoaeh  to  church :  with  him  there 
At  bii*  wn  Henry  and  the  Lord  Lambert:  hto  gentlemen,  very  richly 
tlad,  marched  flrat,  bare-headed;  next  before  the  ooaeh  went  the 
,^|.e«.  nud  on  one  aide  of  the  coach  walked  on  foot  Mr.  Stricklaod, 
»oe  of  the  council,  and  captain  of  the  guard,  together  with  the  maater 
tf  Htm  cereraoniet;  on  the  other  aide.  In  like  manner,  waa  CapUin 


l<9«rard.  captain  of  the  Lifeguard.  AlWr  thoM,  followed.  In  eoacbei. 
he  lords  cammlsdooers  of  the  Oreat  Seal,  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Joaocii ;  at  last,  the  ordinary  guard  at  the  protector  put  an  end  to 
he  ir*ln-  In  this  mantMt  he  went  lo  the  Abbey.  As  he  entered  tlie 
•hai«b>  there  was  borne  before  him  luor  maces,  the  purse  and  a 
Iword.  which  the  Lord  Lambert  carried  bareheaded."— Ptfr/eef 
Poiiiiriam. 

f  Tbo  Pifth-mooarehy  men  eonOdenUy  expected  that  the  Millen- 
liam  waa  nt  hand.— that  Christ  was  eomlDg.  and  that  they,  as  the 
>leas«d  saints^  were  to  have  under  him  the  excluslTe  domloion  of  the 
whole  world.  All  dils  and  a  great  deal  mora  they  eoneeited  they 
,»w  eiMily  foratold  la  the  Apooaiypw.  ^ 
VOU  III. 


also,  lor  those  who  would  thus  impose  upon 
them.'^  He  went  on  to  tell  them  that  there  had 
been  too  much  subverting  and  undoing;  that 
"overturn,  overturn,  overturn,"  was  a  scripture 
phrase  vary  much  abused,  and  applied  by  men  of 
discontented  spirits  to  justify  all  kinds  of  unpeace- 
able  praetices;  that  the  common  enemy  in  the 
mean  tim^  was  not  sleeping ;  that  swarms  of  Jesuits 
were  coming  over  to  meddle  in  the  a£fairs  of  £ng* 
land,  to  hinder  the  good  work  in  Ireland,  to 
obstruct  it  in  Scotland.  After  speaking  of  the 
successful  terminatioll  of  the  war  with  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  war  ^th  the  Dutch,  he  asserted 
that  it  was  his  goveiftmeut  that  had  applied  the 
remedy,  and  that  he  a^d  that  government  were  cal- 
culated for  the  interest  of  Uie  people,  for  their 
interest  alone  and  for  their  good,  without  respect 
had  to  any  other  interest  "  I  may,"  continued 
the  Protector,  ^'with  all  humbleness  towards  God, 
and  modestly  before  you,  say  something  in  the 
behalf  of  this  government.  It  hath  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  laws,  and  for  that  end  hath  joined 
persons  of  integrity  and  ability  to  consider  How  the 

laws  may  be  made  plain,  short,  and  easy 

It  hath  taken  care  to  put  into  the  seats  of  justice 
men  of  the  most  known  integrity  and  ability.  The 
Chancery  hath  been  reformed,  and,  I  hope,  to  the 
just  satisfaction  of  all  good  men.  It  hath  put  a 
stop  to  that  heady  way,  for  every  man  that  will  to 
maJce  himself  a  preacher,  having  endeavoured  to 
settle  a  way  for  approbation  of  men  of  piety  and 
fitness  for  the  work,  and  the  business  committed 
to  persons  both  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent judgment One  thing  more  this 

government  hath  done.  It  hath  been  instrumental 
to  call  a  free  parliament :  blessed  be  God,  we  see 
here  this  day  a  free  parliament !  And  that  it  may 
continue  so,  I  hope  is  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
every  good  man  in  England.  For  mine  own  part, 
as  I  desired  it  above  my  life,  so  to  keep  it  free  I 
shall  value  it  above  my  life.'*t  When  Cromwell 
had  done  speaking,  the  members  went  to  their 
House;  elected  the  old  Speaker,  Lenthall;  re- 
appointed several  of  the  officers  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament ;  and  appointed  the  13th  of  September  as 
a  day  of  humiliation,  to  be  kept  by  the  parliament, 
city,  and  parts  adjacent.  But,  on  the  morrow 
(the  5th),  their  very  first  proceeding  was  to  call  in 
question  the  recent  "  instrument  of  government," 
or  charter,  by  appointing  a  committee  of  privileges, 
and  by  moving  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  deliberate  whether  the  legisla* 
tive  power  should  be  in  a  single  person  and  a  par- 
liament, or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  acknowledge  the  late  instrument  which 
had  made  Cromwell  protector  and  them  a  par- 
liament 

If  Cromwell  had  taken  any  great  pains  in  influ- 
encing the  election  of  these  men,  his  pains  had  been 
thrown  away  in  good  part, — for  not  only  had  numy 
republicans  been  returned,  but  also  many  Presby- 
terians; and  the  united  opposition  of  these  two 

•  PixU  Hbt.  t  Pwl*  Hist.— Whitelock. 
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parties  was  too  strong  for  tbe  protectorians,  or  the 
court  party,  as  Cromwell's  adherents  were  already 
called.     Bradshaw  was  one  of  the  republican 
members ;  and  he  and  Soott  headed  that  section, 
and  spoke  with  great  boldness  in  support  of  their 
own  theory  of  government,  possibly  not  reflecting 
sufficiently  upon  the  undeniable  fact,  that  there 
were  not  materials  in  England  to  constitute  or 
sustain  a  republic.     Ludlow,  who  was  as  enthu- 
siastic as  Bradshaw,  says,  that  these  speeches 
**  were  very  instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
many  young  members,  who  had  never  before  heard 
the  public  interest  so  clearly  stated  and  asserted ;  so 
that  the  commonwealth  party  increased  every  day, 
and  that  of  the  sword  bst  ground  proportionally.'' 
These  speeches,  or  the  reports  of  them,  are  among 
the  many  things  of  this  period  that  have  perished ; 
but  we  kam,  from  a  contemporary,  that  a  noble 
gentleman,  whom  he  names  not,  made  one  **  ex- 
cellent speech,  wherein  he  showed  the  snares  that 
then  were  laid  to  entrap  the  people's  privileges : 
for  his  own  part,  he  declared  that  God  had  made 
him  instrumental  in  cutting  down  tyranny  in  one 
person,  and  now  he  could  not  endure  to  see  the 
nation's  liberties  ready  to  be  shackled  by  another, 
whose  right  to  the  government  could  be  measured 
out  no  other  ways  than  by  the  length  of  his  sword, 
— 'twas  this  emboldened  him  to  command  his  com- 
manders.  To  the  same  effect  many  more  speeches 
were  made,  in  direct  opposition  to  a  single  person."* 
When  they  had  jarred  for  eight  days  together  upon 
this  string,  Cromwell  summoned  all  the  members 
before  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  there 
gave  them  to  understand  that  the  government  by 
a  single  person  and  a  parliament  was  a  funda- 
mental principle,  fully  established,  and  not  subject 
to  their  discussion ;  that  the  *'  instrument  of  govern- 
ment" expressly  provided  that  no  parliamentary 
bills  should  contain  anything  in  them  contrary  to 
the  clauses  of  the  said  instrument ;  that  the  same 
instrument  of  government  that  made  them  a  par- 
liament made  him  a  protector ;  and  as  they  were 
intrusted  with  some  things,  so  was  he  with  others ; 
and  that  these  fundamentals  could  not  be  altered 
or  called  in  question.    They  were— 1.  That  the 
government  should  be  in  one  person  and  a  par- 
liament    2.  That  parliament  should  not  be  made 
perpetual.       3.   That   the   mUitia  was    not   to 
be  trusted  to  any  one  hand  or  power,  but  to 
be  so  disposed  that  the  parliament  should  have 
a  check  upcm  the  protector,  and  the  protector  upon 
the  parliament    4.  That,  in  matters  of  religion, 
there  should  be  a  due  liberty  of  conscience,  with 
bounds  and  liberties  set,  so  as  to  prevent  persecu- 
tion.    As  for  all  other  points,  he  assured  them 
that  they  were  examinable  and  alterable  as  the 
occasion  and  the  sUte  of  affairs  might  require. 
"I  told  you,"  continued  Cromwell,  still  leaning 
upon  the  dear  clauses  in  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, "I  told  you  you  were  a  free  parliament; 
and  so  you  are,  whilst  you  own  the  government 
and  authority  that  called  you  hither :  fw,  certainly, 

•FNAetPoUtldui* 


that  word  impUed  a '  redprocstion,  or  implied 

nothing  at  all I  caUed  not  mjBelf  to  this 

place.    I  say,  again,  I  called  not  myself  to  tlus 
place ;  of  that  God  is  witness.  ...  If  my  ca% 
be  from  God,  and  my  testimony  from  the  people^ 
God  and  the  people  shall  take  it  £n>m ine,  eki 
will  not  part  with  it"      In  the  end,  he  told  tbeE 
that  he  was  necessitated  to  appoint  a  test  or  m^ 
nition  of  his  government,  winch  must  be  iigod 
by  them  all  before  they  went  any  more  into  tk 
House.    The  test  or  recognition  vss  amply  b 
these  words : — *'  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engife 
to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  lord-protector  id 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  In- 
land ;  and  shall  not  (according  to  the  tenor  of  tiie 
indenture  whereby  I  am  returned  to  sene  in  p 
liament)  propose  or  give  my  consent  to  alter  the 
government  as  it  is  setded  in  one  person  aod  i 
parliament."     This  parchment  was  placed  on  a 
table  near  the  door  of  the  House,  and  about  wt 
hundred  and  thirty  members  subscnbed  iiimt 
diately,  and  went  back  to  their  seats,  vben  tb^ 
adjourned  for  one  day,  to  give  time  for  the  ret  ti* 
sign  it    In  the  course  of  the  day  Msjor-Genenl 
Harrison,  who  had  returned  to  his  republicaniss, 
regarded  the  rule  of  one  man  as  contrary  to  ^ 
law  of  Christ,  and  who  had  played  so  coDsp- 
cuous  a  part  in  driving  out  the  Lang  Pw1j>* 
ment,  but  who  had  himself  been  driven  out  (H 
the  Little  Parliament,  was  secured  by  a  partr 
of  horse  at  the  Lord  Protector's  order.   Ontbe 
14th  of  September  many  more  of  the  membm 
subscribed  the  recognition  ;  the  House,  boweier, 
voting  and  decUuing  that  this  recognition  did  not 
comprehend,  nor  should  be  construed  to  com* 
preheml,  the  whole  instrument  of  goveminefi^ 
consisting    of  forty-two  articles,    but  onlj  the 
clauses  which  concerned  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth  by  a  single  person  and  succcsuTt 
parliaments.     On  the   18th  they  voted  that  ai 
persons  returned,  or  that  should  be  returned  heit- 
after  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  aho"''^ 
before  they  were  admitted  to  sit  in  the  House, 
subscribe  tide  test  or  recognition ;  and  that  the  sub- 
scription should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  uj 
two  members  who  had  themselves  subscribed  it 
On  the  19th  they  began  to  sit  in  grand  commirtff 
to  debate,  de  die  in  diem,  the  instrument  of  ^ 
vemment,  till  they  should  go  through  alMW 
forty-two  articles,  and  confirm  or  reject  tbca 
And    upon  the  same  day  they  voted  that  tfe 
supreme  legislative  authority  should  reside  in  * 
lord-protector  and  the  people  assembled  in  p»f'*' 
ment,  and  that  the  present  lord-protector  shott^ 
continue  during  life.    By  the  6th  of  October  thi^ 
hundred  of  the  four  hundred  members  had  signer 
the  recognition.     On  the  16th  of  OctobcrtiWT 
took  up  the  critical  question  whether  the  office « 
the  single  person  or  protector  should  be  dwtjvc 
hereditary,  and,  after  a  high  debate,  which  m^ 
several  days,  it  was  carried  by  a  very  l^*^"^^,. 
rity  that  the  office  should  be  elective.    Tht^^ 
allowed  to  the  lord-protector  by  the  instrumcoi  a 
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government  was  less  than  the  shadow  of  that  royal 
)rerogative  as  allowed  to  modem  constitutional 
cings;  hut,  thin  and  airy  as  it  was,  the  medley 
najority  of  repuhlicans  and  Preshyterians  made 
heir  attack  upon  it.*  On  the  11th  of  December 
hey  voted  that,  in  bills  touching  liberty  of  con- 
cience,  the  protector  should  have  a  native,  but 
tot  in  bills  for  suppressing  heresies;  and  that  a 
)ill  should  be  drawn  up  wherein  should  be  enu- 
nerated  all  the  damnable  heresies  existing.  Here 
he  hoof  of  Presbyterian  intolerance  is  again  visible, 
ind  the  sight  of  it  forces  us  to  reflect  on  what  a 
)le88ed  kind  of  government,  and  what  a  tenderness 
o  religious  liberty,  the  nation  would  have  found 
f  a  parliament  with  such  a  majority  had  prevailed 
►ver  Cromwell.t 

A.D.  1656. — ^Nearly  five  months — ^the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  instrument  of  government — had 
low  elapsed  since  this  parliament  began  its 
dtting,  <*  in  all  which  time  they  did  much  in  doing 
lothing."  They  had  not  presented  a  single  bill 
o  the  protector ;  they  had  not  honoured  him  with 
he  slightest  communication;  they  had  not  voted 
lim  a  sixpence  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  earliest 
lay  that  the  letter  of  the  instrument  would  allow, 
— and  here  Cromwell  thought  fit  to  make  parlia- 
nentary  months  lunar  months  of  twenty-eight  days 
»ch, — he  summoned  them  before  him  to  tell  them 
;hat  it  was  not  for  the  profit  of  these  nations  that 
hey  should  continue  any  longer ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  did  dissolve  this  parliament.  In  his  long 
speech  he  regretted  that  they  should  have  lost  so 
^ood  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  rational  go- 
vernment, equally  removed  from  tibe  extremes  of 
nonarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  democracy  on 
;he  other ;  that  they  must  remember  how  carefully 
le  had  declined  to  intrench  upon  their  privileges, 
ifiTering  them  no  manner  of  mterruption  or  hin- 
irance,  no  injury,  no  indignity,  no  vexing  with 
nessages  or  questionings.  *^  As  I  may  not  take 
lotice,''  he  continued,  **  of  what  you  have  been 
Icing,  so  I  think  I  have  a  very  great  liberty  to 
ell  you  Uiat  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  been 
icing ;  that  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been 
dive  or  dead !  I  have  not  once  heard  from  you 
n  all  this  time.  I  have  not !  And  that  you  all 
(DOW.''  He  then  alluded  to  his  own  melancholy 
houghts,  and  proceeded  to  tell  them  what  he  had 
)een  doing,  and  what  the  enemies  of  the  country 
lad  been  doing;  that,  while  they  had  been  dis- 
puting about  abstract  principles  of  government, 
he  enemies  of  the  peace  of  these  nations  abroad 
md  at  home,  the  discontented  humours  throughout 
he  nation,  had  been  nourishing  themselves  under 

•  While  ihew  d«lMtM  wero  In  DTogiMi  Gromwtiri  motlMr  dtod, 
lod  was  buried  ia  Weetmineter  iU>bey,  where*  tome  time  before,  he 
lad  interred  hit  lon-in-Ukw,  IretoD*  who  died  ia  Ireland.— aoeotdioff 
o  eone,  to  the  no  great  grief  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  deterrea 
iDd  haapered  In  hu  eehemet  by  Ireton'o  determined  republicanism, 
t  On  the  very  next  day  the  parliament  voted  two  books,  printed 
loder  the  name  of  John  Biddle.  to  contain  many  impioos  and  blae- 
'inlons  against  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ohott,  and  that  the 
I  bt  hunt  by  the  hand  of  tho  hangmaa :  and  a  eommitlee 


ona  ovinlons  against  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ohott,  and  that  the 

\  shoold  bt  bnnt  bv  the  hand  of  tho  hangmaa;  and  a  eommitlee 

aa«Md  tQ  auahi*  nad  md  eat  tim  nmhon,  printen^  and  pobllshen. 
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their  shadow;  that  the  cavalier  party  had  been 
designing  and  preparing  to  put  the  nation  into 
blood  again ;  and  "  that  another  sort  than  those 
before-mentioned"  had  been,  and  yet  were,  endea- 
vouring to  put  all  into  blood  and  into  conAision^> 
a  con&ion  more  desperate  and  dangerous  than 
England  ever  yet  saw :  in  fine,  that  the  royalist  and 
leveUing  fieu;tions  alike  had  been  threatening  to  sub- 
vert all  liberty  whatsoever,  and  all  right  religion. 

And,  in  fact,  as  many  members  of  the  now 
dissolved  parliament  must  have  known,  these 
dangers  were  not  yet  past.  A  few  days  after  the 
dissolution  Cromwell  discovered  the  particulars  of 
a  most  extensive  plot,  wherein  many  of  the  king's 
party  and  some  of  the  levelling  party  were  engaged 
and  acting  in  strange  concert,  each  hoping,  in  the 
end,  to  dupe  the  other.  "The  conspiracy,"  says 
Whitelock,  *'wa8  generally  laid  to  bring  in  the 
king ;  and  the  design  so  far  took  effect  that,  ia 
several  counties,  small  armed  parties  began  to 
gather  into  a  body.  In  Shropshire,  Sir  Thomaa 
Harris,  with  a  party,  endeavoured  to  surprise 
Shrewsbury  Castle,  but  was  prevented,  and  taken 
prisoner.  Others  were  prevented  at  Chirke  Castle, 
endeavouring  to  surprise  it ;  and  the  like  was  in  other 
places.  This  design,  the  protector  had  a  jealousy, 
was  countenanced  by  the  late  parliament,  and  he 
gave  out  that  to  be  a  cause  of  the  dissolving  of 
them.*'  At  this  moment,  indeed.  Major  Wildman 
was  seized  by  a  party  of  horse,  and  carried  from 
Exton,  near  Marlborough,  to  Chepstow  Castle.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  found  in  his  chamber, 
leaning  upon  his  elbow,  and  dictating  to  his  man 
— ''  The  Declaration  of  the  Free  and  Well-affected 
People  of  England  now  in  Arms  against  the  Tyrant 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Esquire. "  "  Many, "  says 
Whitelock,  "who  viewed  this  decUration  knew 
that  there  was  too  much  of  truth  in  it;  and,  had 
not  the  design  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  tittely 
discovered  and  prevented,  it  might  have  caused 
some  disturbance  to  the  protector  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  new  government ;  but,  by  the  commitment 
of  the  chief  conspirators,  this  plot  was  crushed, 
and  the  peace  not  interrupted.  Divers  wondered 
roost  that  Wildman,  and  others  of  his  party  who 
had  served  the  parliament,  should  now  join  m  this 
design  with  those  of  the  king's  party ;  but  they 
alleged  the  strengthening  of  themselves,  and  their 
power  afterwards,  to  suppress  the  Cavaliers,  or 
any  other  who  should  oppose  their  ends.''  On 
Sunday,  the  11th  of  March,  two  hundred  new  con- 
spirators burst  into  Salisbury  at  midnight,  seized 
many  horses,  and  took  away  the  commissions  of 
the  judges  who  were  then  on  their  circuit  in  that 
place.  From  Salisbury  the  insurgents  marched 
westward,  but  they  were  soon  overtaken  by  one  of 
Cromwell's  regiments  at  South  Molton,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  there,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  routed  and 
cut  to  pieces.  For  this  affair  Captains  Penruddock, 
Grove,  and  Lucas  were  executed ;  and  the  prisons 
in  those  jparto  were  filled  with  royalists.  The 
Earl  of  Rochester  came  over  from. Charles  II., 
made  a  feeble  attempt  in  Yorkslufe,  and  then  fled 
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for  his  life.  Overton  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
Scotland,  Colonel  Birch  in  Herefordshire;  and 
others,  whether  royalists  or  republicans,  failed  in 
other  places.  But  these  insurrections  and  plots, 
which  at  one  time  extended  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands  to  the  hills  of  Cornwall,  made  the  pro- 
tector adopt  a  system  of  military  government.  He 
divided  England  and  Wales  into  eleven  districts, 
over  each  of  which  he  placed  a  major-general,  who 
was  authorised  to  exact  payments  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures imposed  on  the  royalists  and  other  insur- 
gents, to  suppress  tumults,  and  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  existing  government.  The  first  major- 
generals  appointed  were  Fleetwood,  Desborough, 
Skippon,  Whalley,  Lambert,  Kelsey,  GoflF,  Berry, 
Butler,  Wortley,  and  Barkstead;  and  these  officers, 
acting  for  the  most  part  with  the  militia  of  the 
counties,  and  not  with  the  soldiers  of  the  old  army, 
effectually  put  down  insurrection,  and  established 
everywhere  the  indisputable  authority  of  the  pro- 
tector. 

And  Cromwell's  success  abroad,  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  foreign  powers, 
still  continued  on  the  increase.  Spain  and  France, 
at  war  with  each  other,  both  courted  his  friendship, 
and  neither  of  them  spared  any  baseness  or  pro- 
stration to  secure  his  alliance.  In  the,  plenitude  of 
his  power  he  demanded  from  Spain  that  no  En- 
glishman should  ever  be  subject  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  that  the  West  Indies  and  the  South  American 
continent  should  be  thrown  open  to  his  flag,  with 
a  iree  trade  to  all  English  subjects.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  told  him  that  this  was  like  asking  for 
the  King  of  Spain's  two  eyes.*  The  protector,  by 
the  advice  of  one  Gage,  a  minister  who  had  been 
long  in  the  West  Indies,  sent  forth  a  gallant  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Vice*  Admiral  Penn,  with  a 
land  army  under  General  Venables ;  and  Uiis  ex- 
pedition, which  had  alarmed  nearly  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  its  object  being  kept  a  profound  secret, 
took  and  secured  the  very  important  island  of 
Jamaica,  after  making  a  blundering  and  unsuc- 
cessful, and  not  very  honourable,  attempt  on  His- 
paniola.  At  the  same  time,  a  second  fleet,  under 
Blake,  put  down  or  checked  for  the  time  the  Bar^ 
bary  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  exacted 
indemnities  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who,  some  years  before,  had  permitted  Prince 
Rupert  to  sell  English  prizes  at  Leghorn.  Crom- 
well, who  was  accustomed  to  say  that  a  ship  of 
the  line  was  the  best  ambassador — that  he  could 
make  the  thunder  of  his  cannon  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean heard  by  the  pope  in  Rome, — next  interfered 
in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses,  a  Protest- 
ant people  dwelling  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, **  amidst  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  of 
those  Alpine  fastnesses  which  lie  between  the  Clu- 
Bone  and  the  Pelice,  two  mountain  torrents  that 
fall  into  the  river  Po."f  In  this  negotiation,  as 
in  many  others,  Cromwell  was  assisted  by  the 
mighty  pen  of  Milton.  He  could  scarcely  make 
his  sea-cannon  even  heard  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 

•  Thurloe,  State  Papen.  f  GUly**  Waldeoset. 


the  sovereign'^of  Piedmont  and  the  persecutor  of 
the  Waldenses;  but  he  was  now  oigaged  in  s 
treaty  with  the  French,  and  he  refused  to  sign  it 
until  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  said  to  fesr 
Cromwell  more  than  he  did  the  devil,  had  read  a 
lesson  of  toleration  to  the  court  of  Savoy,  and  had 
obtained  from  it  a  solemn  engagement  to  allow  the 
Protestant  mountaineers  liberty  of  conscience  asd 
the  restoration  of  all  their  ancient  rights.  Then 
Cromwell  finished  his  treaty  with  his  brother  the 
King  of  France ;  and  a  declaration  of  war,  in  con- 
federacy with  the  French  monarch,  waa  issued 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  who,  after  the  unan- 
nounced attack  on  his  territories  in  the  We«t 
Indies,  had  laid  an  embargo  upon  English  ships. 
In  this  naval  war  with  Spain  Blake  was  again  the 
hero ;  and  he  and  his  captains  presently  began  to 
fill  the  ports  of  England  with  rich  prizes. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  Cromwell  ven- 
tured to  call  a  third  parliament,  which  he  opened 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1656,  after  rejecdng 
nearly  a  hundred  of  the  members  elected,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole.  In  his  speech  he  again  as- 
serted the  undeniable  fact,  that  Charles  Stuart  was 
soliciting  aid  in  every  direction,  and  that  his  par- 
tisans in  England — the  cavaliers  and  papists — 
were  joined  with  levellers  and  fifth-monarchj 
men.  In  this  **  purified"  assembly  money  «^ 
voted  liberally,  and  other  bills  were  passed  accord- 
ing to  the  lord-protector's  desire.  A  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  in  which  one  Syndercombe,  a  re- 
publican officer,  who  had  been  quartermaster  to 
Monk,  undertook  to  assassinate  the  protector,* 
and  the  discovery  of  a  correspondence  between  some 
of  the  English  republicans  and  the  court  at  Madrid, 
wherein  the  Spaniards  were  invited  to  land  aa 
army  in  England,  hurried  on  the  debates  and 
events  which  we  have  now  briefly  to  relate. 

A.D.  1657. ^It  had  long  been  felt  that  any  par- 
liament of  one  chamber  or  house  was  a  mere 
nullity,  and  that,  as  affairs  now  stood,  then  was 
nothing  but  the  single  hfe  of  Cromwell  between 
comparative  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  and  civil 
war  and  anarchy  ;  and  many  men,  not  the  pivtec- 
tor*s  dupes  or  tools,  and  who  were  neither  selfish 
nor  short-sighted,  had  seriously  deliberated  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  here- 
ditary monarchy.  One  member,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  ventured  to  recommend  something  whidi 
would  tend  verv  much  to  the  preservation  of  his 
highness  and  the  nation,  and  to  the  quieting  of 
all  the  designs  of  their  enemies ;  and  this  was,  that 
his  highness  would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him 
the  government  according  to  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion. And,  after  a  short  but  passionate  dispute,  it 
was  concluded  that  this  suggestion  should  be 
seriously  debated.f     On  the  23rd  of  Feboruary 

*  Syndercombe**  plan  was  to  murder  Cromwell  on  one  of  his  fte- 

rtnt  JoorDeys  from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Coort,  which  Uat  place 
protector  moat  loved.  The  frectueney  of  theae  pJoto  had  nsmdeni 
Cromwell  wary  in  the  extreme,  and  had  led  lo  hii  employiag  secret 
•idea  in  all  dlrectioos.  Syndercombe  waa  seited  in  hia  bed.  ukA 
brought  to  trial;  but  he  escaped  tlie  horrible  «sec«tiaB,to  which  h* 
waa  aentenoed,  aa  a  traitor,  by  committing  aukide. 
J  Barton's  Diary, 
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Sir  Christopher  Pack,  who  had  recently  been  lord 
mayor  of  London,  suggested,  without  periphrasis, 
that,  as  the  best  way  of  settling  the  nation,  the 
lord-protector  should  be  desired  to  assume  the 
title  of  King !     He*  had  scarcely  said  the  words 
when  the  republican  and  military  members  forced 
him  from  his  seat,  near  the  Speaker,  down  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  with  a  paper  which  he  held  in 
hh  hand.     But  Pack's  friends  rose  to  assist  him, 
and,  in  spite  of  much  yiolence  and  tumult,  his 
paper  was  read  in  the  House.     It  was  entitled 
^*  A  humble  Address  and  Remonstrance  of  the 
Knights,  Burgesses,  and  Citizens  assembled  in 
Parliament ;"  and  its  purport  was  to  denounce  the 
military  government  under  the  eleven  major-gene- 
rals and  their  delegates,  and  to  urge  the  protector 
to  assume  a  higher  title,  and  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  government  which  should  be  managed 
with  the  advice  of  two  houses  of  parliament :  a 
motion  that  it  should  be  discussed  seriatim  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  100  to  44 ;  and  it  was 
debated,  day  after  day,  from  the  23rd  of  Febniary 
to  the  26th  of  March.      If  the  major-generals, 
whose  almost  pro-consular  authority  was  menaced 
by  it,  were  among  the  sturdiest  of  its  .opponents, 
there  were  others  who  opposed  it  without  any 
apparent  selfish  motive ;  but,  after  all  opposition, 
the  substance  of  the  paper  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  who  changed  its  title  into  that  of  *'  The 
humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."     On  the  last 
day  of  the  debate  the  blank  left  for  the  title  to 
be  borne  by  Cromwell  was  filled  up  with  the  word 
**  King  "  by  a  majority  of  123  to  62.    On  the  4th 
of  April  the  paper  was  presented  to  his  highness 
at  Whitehall  by  the  Speaker  and  the  House,  who 
desired  "that  his  highness  would  be  pleased  to 
magnify  himself  with  the  title  of  king;"  six  or 
seven  members  being  appointed  to  persuade  his 
highness  thereto.     The  principal  arguments  used 
were  these, — that  the  title  of  king  had  obtained 
from  the  very  infancy  of  this  nation ;  that  some- 
times the  person  of  the  king  had  been  unpleasant 
to  the  people,  but  not  his  title  or  office ;  that  the 
title  was  interwoven  in  the  laws,  accommodated  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  approved  by  the  suffrages 
of  parliaments ;  that  it  was  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation  to  call  their  supreme  governor  king;  that 
by  the  statutes  of  the  9th  of  Edward  IV.  and  3rd 
of  Henry  VII.  it  was  enacted  that  none  taking  up 
arms  for  the  king,  although  unjustly,  should  be 
punished  therefore ;  that  it  was  more  upon  account 
of  these  laws,  than  of  any  affection,  that  many 
took  part  with  ihe  king  in  the  late  wars ;  that  as 
to  Providence,  that  would  be  no  less  conspicuous 
in  turning  the  government  again  into  monarchy 
for  avoiding  confusion,  and  bridling  the  tumults  of 
the  people,  than  in  changing  the  name  of  monarchy 
into  protectorship ;  and  that  good  and  pious  men 
would    acquiesce  in    the  decree  of  parliament, 
although  perhaps  they  might  seem  privatelv  to 
differ.    Cromwell  urged  his  reasons  against  these 
arguments,  declaring  that  he  did-  not  find  it  his 


duty  to  God  and  the  country  to  accept  the  proposed 
new  title.  He  desired  time  to  reflect  upon  this  part 
of  *'  the  great  machine  of  England's  government, 
called  the  Petition  and  Advice;"  but,  as  to  that 
other  great  clause  of  the  paper,  which  recalled  into 
existence  the  House  of  Peers,  he  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment. 

Meanwhile  ^certain  of  the  fifth-monarchy  men 
had  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  king  but 
Jesus  Christ,  and  no  parliament  but  a  sanhedrim, 
to  consist  entirely  of  saints — ^that  is,  of  themselves. 
Through  the  vigilance  of  Thurloe  this  precious 
plot  was  discovered,  and  a  number  of  the  conspi- 
rators were  arrested  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Their  leader  appeared  to  be  one  Venner,  a  wine* 
cooper  (called,  by  Thurloe,  "a  desperate  and 
bloody  spirit");  butMajor-General  Harri8on,Vice- 
Admiral  Lawson,  Colonel  Rich,  and  other  officers 
of  that  stamp,  were  implicated,  and  were  all  seized 
and  sent  to  the  Tower.*  By  the  laws  passed  in 
the  Long  Parliament  the  offence  of  these  men  was 
capital,  but  not  one  of  them  suffered  death.  The 
discovery  of  the  plot  interrupted  the  proceedings 
about  the  petition  and  advice,  and  the  kingly  title, 
for  several  days;  but  on  the  12th  of  April  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  headed  by  Whitelock,  waited 
upon  the  lord-protector;  and  on  the  14th  White- 
lock  reported  the  "  passages  yesterday  betwixt  his 
highness  and  the  committee  about  the  title  of 
king."  On  the  16th  Whitelock  moved  that  the 
committee  should  meet  again  with  his  highness, 
which  was  ordered,  and  the  committee  attended ; 
but  the  protector,  being  busy  in  examining  the 
plot,  put  them  off  to  another  day.  On  the  20th, 
upon  Whitelock's  motion,  the  committee  were 
again  ordered  to  wait  upon  **  his  highness." 
Whitelock  himself  says,  here,  "The  protector  was 
satisfied  in  his  private  judgment  that  it  was  fit  for 
him  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  matters 
were  prepared  in  order  thereunto ;  but  afterwards, 
by  solicitation  of  the  commonwealth-men,  and 
fearing  a  mutiny  and  defection  of  a  great  part  of 
the  army  in  case  he  should  assume  that  title  and 
office,  his  mind  changed;  and  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  gave  out  high  threatenings  against 
him  in  case  he  should  do  it ;  he  therefore  thought 
best  to  attend  some  better  season  and  opportunity 
in  this  business,  and  refused  it  at  this  time,  with 
great  seeming  earnestness.**    And,  indeed,  Crom- 

•  Whiteloek.^ThorlM,  SUte  Papew.— ^  Thii  insQTTeeiioii.'*  m^b 
Thurloe.  '*  wu  to  hmre  been  upon  Thttriday  night :  the  nlace  of  thair 
flnt  niMtiof  was  to  ba?0  l«en  at  Mile-End  Oraeu.  To*  paxty  en- 
gaged to  begin  thi»  inaunactioo  (for  this  ««•  to  have  been  but  at  a 
foriom)  ware  tboee  who  fulsely  and  profanelv  etyle  themwhrae  tha 
flfUi-nonarchy,  and  pretend  to  hava  no  kiua  bot  Jetut  t  tn  they  da 
most  impiously  aud  wickedly  father  all  their  oounaali  and  Satan'a 
daloiloni  upon  him,  calUag  that  which  ie  carthlv,  Macnal,  and 
devilbh,  to  be  ttie  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tha  power  of 

Chrift'i  loTe  in  them They  encoura|;ed  one  another  with  thif* 

that,  thong h  thay  waie  bnt  worme.  yet  they  ehonld  be  made  inetrn. 

mental  to  threeh  mountains That  which  they  relied  noon  was, 

that  many  tboneands  would  soon  flock  to  them  out  of  the  etty.  and 
that  others  in  the  eonntry  would  be  also  up.  And  tbonah  they  speak 
great  words  of  tha  reign  of  the  saints,  and  the  beautlAil  kingdom  of 
hoHes  which  they  woaM  erect,  yet  tha  baiu  thay  lay  lo  catch  men 
with  are,  Uking  away  Uxes,axcW,caMo»s,  and  tithes.  .....  Upon 

their  first  meeUng  there  was  a  book  rrad  amongst  them  called 
•  A  HesliBf  Qocstioii.'  Thay  had  their  oorranoMienU  at  Bedford. 
Manchester,  AbiMdon.  Oxford.  Portsmouth,  HoU,  Boslol,  UbcoIii, 
uA  naay  olhar  pbecs.** 
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welPs  asBumption  of  hereditary  royalty  was  moit 
itrenuously  opposed  not  merely  by  lAmbert,  the 
best  soldier  in  England  next  to  the  protector,  and 
who  entertained  the  hope  of  succeeding  Crom- 
well in  the  protectorship,  but  also  by  Cromwell's 
brother-in-law  Desborough,  his  son-in-law  Fleet- 
wood, his  old  instrument  Colonel  Pride,  and 
above  a  hundred  officers  of  name  and  influence, 
who,  after  waiting  upon  the  protector  in  a  body, 
tent  up  a  petition  to  the  House,  setting  forth — 
^*  That  they  (the  petitioners)  had  hazarded  their 
lives  against  monarchy,  and  were  still  ready  to  do 
so  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation :  that, 
having  observed  in  some  men  great  endeavours  to 
bring  the  nation  again  under  their  old  servitude, 
by  pressing  their  general  to  take  upon  him  the 
title  and  government  of  a  king,  in  order  to  destroy 
him  and  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
faithful  to  the  public;  they,  therefore,  humbly 
desired  that  they  would  discountenance  all  such 
persons  and  endeavours,  and  continue  steadfast  to 
the  old  cause,  for  the  preservation  of  which  they, 
for  their  parts,  were  most  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives.'  "•  Therefore,  if  Cromwell  (and,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  by  his  enemies  of  all  colours, 
the  subject  is  still  open  to  doubt)  had  set  his 
heart  upon  the  mere  title  of  king  (the  power  he 
had),  he  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to  recede. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  after  he  had  submitted 
several  papers  to  the  House,  it  was  voted  that  his 
title  should  continue  to  be  that  of  lord-protector ; 
on  the  22nd  the  House  fixed  "  the  bounds  and 

•  Ludlow.  Memoin.—'* The  protector,**  taya  Whitelock,  "often 
adTUetl  about  this  and  other  i^^t  basinesiet  with  the  Lord  Brof  • 
hill.  Pierpoint,  Whitelock.  Sir  Charles  Wolsey,  and  Thurloe.  and 
wonld  be  shut  up  three  or  foar  hoars  together  in  private  diseourse, 
and  none  were  admitted  to  eome  in  to  him :  he  would  tometimee  be 
Tery  chferful  with  them.  and.  laying  a»ide  his  greatness,  ha  would  be 
exceedinjg  familiar  with  them,  and,  by  way  of  diversioo.  would  make 
verses  with  them,  and  every  one  must  try  his  fancy.  He  commonly 
called  for  tobacco,  pipes,  and  a  candle,  and  would  now  and  then  take 
tobacco  himself:  then  he  wonld  fall  again  to  hla  serioos  and  great 
business,  and  advise  with  them  in  these  affairs." 


limits  of  the  title  of  lord-protector  ;'*  and  on  the 
25th  a  committee  waited  upon  **his  higbiKM" 
with  the  "  Petition  and  Advice,'*  which  had  been 
slightly  modified  in  a  few  other  particdars.  By 
this  instrument  the  knights,  citizens,  and  borgesses, 
in  parliament  assembled,  acknowledged  theii 
thankfulness  to  the  wonderful  mercy  of  Almighty 
God  in  delivering  them  from  that  tyranny  and 
bondage,  both  in  their  spiritual  and  civil  coDcem- 
ments,  which  the  late  king  and  his  party  designed 
to  bring  them  under;  their  obligations  to  hia 
highness,  whose  person  the  same  gracious  God 
had  preserved  in  so  many  battles,  and  who  hid 
been  an  instrument  for  restoring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, although  environed  by  enemies  abroad  and 
unquiet  spirits  at  home ;  and  their  conviction  that 
the  destruction  of  his  person  would  throw  all  hade 
into  blood  and  confusion.  They  begged  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate,  by  and  under  the  name  and  style 
of  Lord-Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c. ;  to  appoint  and 
declare,  during  his  lifetime,  the  person  who  should 
be  his  successor ;  and  to  create  the  **  Other  House," 
the  members  to  be  such  as  should  be  nominated 
by  his  highness  and  approved  by  the  commons.* 
Bv  the  same  instrument  it  was  provided  that  those 
who  had  advised,  assisted,  or  abetted  the  rebellioa 
of  Ireland,  and  those  who  did  or  should  profess 
the  Popish  religion,  should  be  disabled  and  made 
incapable  for  ever  to  be  elected  or  to  give  any  vote 
in  elections,  and  that  the  same  disabihty  should 
be  extended  to  all  who  had  aided,  abetted,  advised, 

*  The  commonwealth-men,  it  appears,  would  tolerate  aeithn  (to 
designation  **  House  of  Lords.*'  nor  that  of  '  Upper  House.*  Tbe 
thing  was.  therefore,  termed  '*  the  Other  Honser  that  braadi  oftke 
legislature  losing  not  less  in  real  power  than  it  lost  in  name  or  dig- 
nity :  they  were  not  to  ezo«!ed  serenty  in  number,  nor  to  be  l^st  thu 
fort^.  whereof  one-and-twenty  were  lu  form  a  qoorum ;  they  vers  sot 
to  giTe  any  rote  by  proxv ;  on  death  or  remoral  no  new  mcnbcn 
were  to  be  admitted  to  ait  and  ^rote  bat  by  eonaent  of  tbe  Houtof 
Commons,  &o. 
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or  assisted  in  any  war  against  the  parliament  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1641,  unless  they  had  since 
borne  arms  for  the  parliament,  or  for  his  highness, 
or  had  otherwise  given  signal  testimony  of  their 
good  affection  to  the  commonwealth;  that  the 
House  should  have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
its  privileges  and  constituent  memhers,  &c.  &c. 
When  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  had  read  this 
long  instrument,  Cromwell,  after  a  solemn  speech, 
said,  "The  lord-protector  doth  consent."  On  the 
25th  of  June  the  parliament  ordered  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  to  give  notice  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors of  the  inauguration  of  the  protector ;  and  on 
the  next  day  that  ceremony  was  performed  with 
pomp  and  circumstance  little  inferior  to  those 
whicn  attend  a  coronation.  '*It  was  appointed 
by  the  parliament  to  be  performed  in  Westminster 
Hall,  where,  in  the  upper  end,  there  was  an  ascent 
raised,  where  a  chair  and  canopy  of  state  was  set, 
and  a  table  with  another  chair  for  the  Speaker, 
with  seats  built  scaffold-wise,  for  the  parliament, 
on  both  sides ;  and  places  below  for  the  aldermen 
of  London  and  the  like :  all  which  being  in  a 
readiness,  the  protector  came  out  of  a  room  adjoin- 
iug  to  the  Lords'  House  (having  come  thither  from 
Whitehall  by  water),  and  in  this  order  proceeded 
into  the  Hall.  First  went  his  gentlemen,  then  tf 
herald;  next  the  aldermen,  another  herald,  the 
attomev-general ;  then  the  judges,  then  Norroy, 
the  lords  commissioners  of  Uie  Treasury,  and  the 
seal    carried    by    Commissioner  Fiennes;    then 


Garter,  and  after  him  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with 
the  sword  borne  before  the  protector,  bare-headed, 
the  lord  mayor  Tichbom  carrying  the  city  sword 
by  his  left  hand.  Being  seated  in  his  chair,  on  the 
left  hand  thereof  stood  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
Dutch  ambassador;  the  French  ambassador  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  the  right ;  next  behind 
him  stood  his  sons,  Richard,  Fleetwood,  Claypole, 
and  the  privy  council ;  upon  a  lower  descent  stood 
the  Ijord  Viscount  lisle.  Lord  Montague,  and 
Mr.  Whitelock,  with  drawn  swords.'**  When 
the  protector  had  taken  his  place,  standing  up 
under  a  cloth  of  estate,  the  Speaker,  in  the  name 
of  the  parliament,  presented  to  him  a  robe 
of  purple  velvet  lined  with  ermine  (which  the 
Speaker,  assisted  by  Whitelock  and  others,  put 
upon  his  highness) ;  then  he  delivered  to  him  the 
Bible  richly  gilt  and  bossed;  and  the  Speaker 
girt  the  sword  about  his  highness  and  put  into  hit 
hand  the  sceptre  of  massy  gold,  and  then  made  a 
speech  to  him  upon  those  several  things,  wished 
him  all  prosperity  in  his  government,  and  admi* 
nistered  the  new  oath.  This  done,  Mr.  Mantoui 
one  of  the  chaplains,  made  a  long  prayer,  recom- 
mmding  his  highness,  the  parliament,  the  council, 
the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  people  of  the 
three  nations,  to  the  blessing  and  protection  of 
God.  And  after  this  prayer,  "  the  heralds,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  his  highness  Protec- 
tor of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 

•  Perfect  PoUtteian. 


OLnrn  Cbomwill*!  Ww. 
Pram  Ml  ABOoynoat  Piiat  of  th*  Paiftod,  io  wbich  ihe  !■  styled,  "ProtMtrcM  and  «  Drad|«.'* 
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dominions  thereunto  bebnging ;  lequiring  all  per- 
trons  to  yield  him  due  obedience.  Hereupon  the 
trumpets  sounded  again^  and  the  people  (after  the 
usual  manner)  gave  several  acclamations,  with 
loud  shouts,  cryine  *  God  save  the  lord-protector  I' 
At  the  end  of  all,  the  protector,  with  his  train, 
returned  to  Whitehall,  and  the  members  to  the 
parliament-house,  where  they  prorogued  their 
sitting  to  the  next  January."* 

The  court  and  the  manner  of  life  of  Cromwell 
continued  quiet  and  modest,  as  they  ever  had  been ; 
not  wanting,  however,  a  certain  sober  dignity, 
which  was  more  imposing  than  the  tinsel  and 
parade  of  most  royalties.  Everything  at  Hampton 
Court,  his  favourite  residence,  had  an  air  of  so- 
briety and  decency :  there  was  no  riot,  no  debauch- 
ery, seen  or  heard  of;  yet  it  was  not  a  dull  place, 
the  protector's  humour  being  naturally  of  a  cheer- 
ful turn*  *'He  now  provided  him  a  guard  of 
halberdiers  in  gray  coats,  welted  with  a  black  velvet, 
over  whom  Walter  Strickland  was  captain.  He 
frequently  diverted  himself  at  Hampton  Court, 
whither  he  went  and  returned,  commonly  in  post, 
with  his  guards  behind  and  before.  His  own  diet 
was  spare  and  not  curious,  except  in  public  treat- 
ments, which  were  constantly  given  the  Monday 
in  every  week,  to  all  the  officers  in  the  army  not 
below  a  captain,  where  he  used  to  dine  with  them. 
A  table  was  likewise  spread  every  day  of  the  week 
for  such  officers  as  should  casually  come  to  court. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  entertained 
the  most  skilful  in  that  science  in  his  pay  and 
family.  He  respected  all  persons  that  were  eximious 
in  any  art,  and  would  procure  them  to  be  sent  or 
brought  to  him.  Sometimes  he  would,  for  a  frolic, 
before  he  had  half  dined,  give  order  for  the  drum  to 
beat  and  call  in  his  foot- guards,  who  were  permit- 
ted to  make  booty  of  all  they  found  on  the  table. 
Sometimes  he  wuuld  be  jocund  with  some  of  the 
nubility,  and  would  tell  them  what  company  they 
had  lately  kept ;  when  and  where  they  had  drunk 
the  king's  health  and  the  royal  family's ;  bidding 
them,  when  they  did  it  again,  to  do  it  more  pri- 
vately ;  and  this  without  any  passion,  and  as  festi- 
vous,  droll  discourse,  "t  He  delighted  especially 
to  surround  himself  with  the  master-minds  of  his 
age  and  country — with  men  who  have  left  immortal 
names  behind  them.  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary, 
was  his  familiar;  honest  Andrew  Marvel  was  his 
frequent  guest ;  Waller  was  his  friend  and  kins- 
man ;  nor  was  the  more  youthful  genius  of  Dryden 
excluded.  Hartlib,  a  native  of  Poland,  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Milton,  and  the  advocate  of  education, 
was  honoured  and  pensioned  ;  and  so  was  Usher, 
the  learned  and  amiable  archbishop,  notwithstand- 
ing his  prelacy;  and  John  Biddle,  called  the  father 
of  English  Unitarians,  received  an  allowance  of  a 
hundred  crowns  a-year.  Even  the  fantastic,  plot- 
ting Catholic,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  was  among  the 
protector's  guests,  and  received  support  or  assist* 
ance,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  his  literary  merits. 
The  general  course  of  the  protector's  government 

•  Pflr&ct  PoliticiAii.~Whitelock.  t  Perfcet  Politidao. 


was  mild  and  just.  One  who  was  his  physidm, 
but  not  his  panegyrist,  says, — ^'^  Justice  (that  «e 
may  not  scourge  him  beyond  his  desert)  was  re- 
newed almost  to  her  former  grace  and  splendour, 
as  well  distributive  as  commutative ;  the  yod^ 
executing  their  office  with  equity  and  justice,  fir 
from  covetousnesB ;  and  the  laws  suffered,  without 
delay  or  let,  to  have  their  fiiU  force  upon  all  (a 
few  excepted,  where  he  himself  was  immediately 
concerned).  The  lives  of  men,  outwardly  at  least, 
became  reformed,  either  by  withdrawing  the  incen- 
tives to  luxury,  or  by  means  of  the  ancient  lavs 
now  of  new  put  into  execution.  There  was  also  a 
strict  discipbne  kept  in  his  court ;  one  could  find 
none  here  that  was  either  drunkard  or  whoremaster, 
none  that  was  guilty  of  extortion  or  oppression, 
but  he  was  severely  rebuked.  Now  trade  began 
to  flourish ;  and  (to  say  all  in  a  word)  all  England 
over  there  were  halcyon  days."* 

About  six  weeks  after  Cromwell's  inauguration 
he  was  afflicted  by  receiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  brave  Blake,  who,  with  wonderful  success, 
had  asserted  in  all  seas  Uie  supremacy  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag, — who  had  done  the  most  eminent  service 
to  parliament,  to  commonwealth,  to  the  protector,— 
who  had  been  the  "  first  man  that  declined  the  old 
track,  and  made  it  manifest  that  the  science  might 
be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined,  and 
despised  those  rules  which  had  long  been  in  prac- 
tice to  keep  his  ship  and  men  out  of  danger,  which 
had  been  held,  in  former  times,  a  point  of  greit 
ability  and  circumspection,  as  if  the  principal  art 
requisite  in  the  captain  of  a  ship  had  been  to  he 
sure  to  come  safe  home  c^ain, — the  first  man 
who  brought  the  ships  to  contemn  castles  on 
shore,  which  had  been  thought  ever  very  formid- 
able,— the  first  that  infused  that  proportion  of 
courage  into  the  seamen,  by  making  them  see 
what  mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  re- 
solved, and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as 
upon  water."t  *^  The  last  part  he  ever  acted  in  a 
sea  of  blood,"  says  a  quaint  but  spirited  and  cor- 
rect narrator,  *^  was  against  the  Spaniards  st  Santa 
Cruz :  here,  with  twenty-five  sail,  he  firight  (as  it 
were  in  a  ring)  with  seven  forts,  a  castle,  and  six- 
teen  ships,  many  of  them  being  of  greater  force 
than  most  of  those  ships  filake  carried  in  against 
them :  yet,  in  spite  of  opposition,  he  soon  calcined 
the  enemy  and  brought  his  fleet  back  again  to  the 
coast  of  Spain  full  fraught  with  honour."}  But 
his  constitution  was  now  worn  out  by  long  services 

*  Dr.  Bate,  Elenchus  Motttum.Part  U.  4  Clare&dcM. 

t  Perfect  PoliUdan.—The  vrilet  of  Uiia  >ieh  1itll»  voloae  «ld«, 
**  Ua  wai  a  man  wholly  <l«Toted  to  hU  coaatry*s  fervlcci,  molate  ib 
hit  undtrriakings.  and  inott  faithfltl  in  the  performanee :  with  him. 
▼alour  •tflilum  miMeil  its  reward,  npr  cowanttce  ia  paniibiMX> 
When  news  wnt  brought  him  uf  a  metamorphosia  in  ihetuicst 
home  he  would  then  encourage  the  aeamen  lo  be  mesc  Tipltnt 
abroad.  Por  (aaid  he)  *tia  not  our  duty  to  mind  state  affato.  bat  to 
keep  fbreignera  tVom  fooling  us.  In  all  his  exprrtitions  lbs  vitNl 
■eldom  deceived  him.  but  mosi  an  end  atood  his  frie«d ;  esacciaDy  is 
his  last  underUking  at  the  Canary  Islands.  To  hia  Ust  he  Uffd  • 
single  life,  never  beinr  espoused  to  any  but  his  coantr>''i  qnaneU. 
As  he  lived  bravely,  be  died  gloriously,  and  was  borisd  in  flcvT 
Vil.*s  Chapel;  )«t  eigoying  at  this  time  no  other monaacftt  b^ 
what  is  reared  by  hia  valour,  which  time  itself  can  haidly  debce. 
WMteloek  tells  us  that  hlake's  funeral  was  performed  with  gnat 
solemnity,  and  that,  at  the  ttasof  i^  new  pMs  w«n  disoovaed 
against  the  protector. 
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and  by  the  sea-BCurvy ;  and  he  '*  who  would  never 
strike  to  any  other  enemy,  struck  his  topmast  to 
Death,"  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound. 

The  protector,  drawing  more  closely  to  France, 
according  to  a  private  agreement,  had  prepared 
troops  to  join  the  French  army  under  Turenne ; 
and  six  thousand  foot,  some  of  them  veterans,  but 
most  new  recruits,  were  sent  over  to  Boulogne 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Reynolds  and 
Colonel  Morgan.     These  red-coats  marched  with 
Turenne  into  Spanish  Flanders,  and  took  Mardick, 
a  very  strong  fort  about  two  miles  from  Dunkirk. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  while  the 
English  were  in  quarters,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
late  king's  second  son,  took  the  field  suddenly 
with  a  strong  body  of  Spaniards,  and  endeavoured 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  Mardick ;  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.     Abandoned  and  cast 
out  by  the  French,  and  hoping  little  from  the 
Spaniards,  Charles  II.,  who  was  quite  capable  of 
meaner  things,  offered  to  espouse  one  of  Crom- 
well's daughters;    but  the  Lord  Protector  told 
Orrery,  who  recommended  the  match,  that  Charles 
was  so  damnably  debauched,  he  would  undo  them 
all.* 

A.D.  1658. — On  the  20th  of  January  the  parlia- 
ment met  according  to  their  adjournment,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  House  their  fellow  members  who 
had  been  prevented  from  taking  their  seats  in  the 
preceding  session ;  this  being  done  upon  the  fourth 
article  of  "  The  Petition  and  Advice,"  by  which  it 
was   provided  that  no  member    legally  chosen 
should  be  excluded  from  performance  of  his  duty, 
but  by  consent  of  parliament.     In  the  interval  of 
the  parliament's  sitting,  the  protector  had  provided 
his  peers  who  were  to  make  up  the  other  House, 
and  these  quasi-lords  had  been  summoned  by  the 
same  form  of  writs  which  had  formerly  been  used 
for  calling  the  peers  to  parliament.     They  were  in 
all  sixty,  and  among  them  were  several  noblemen, 
J^nights,  and  gentlemen  of  ancient  family  and 
good   estates,  the  rest  being  for  the  most  part 
colonels  and  officers  of  the  army.     Foremost  on 
the   list  appear  the  names  of  the  Lord  Richard 
Cromwell,  the  protector's  eldest  son,  the  Lord 
Henry  Cromwell,  his  other  son,  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  Nathanid  Fiennes,  Lisle,  Fleetwood,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  Lord  Eure,  Viscount  Saye,  Viscount 
Lisle,    Lord  John  Claypole,    Charles    Viscount 
Howard,  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Falconbridge,  Ge- 
neral Monk,  commander-in-chief  of  his  higbness's 
forces  in  Scotland,  and  Lord  Edward  Montague ; 
and    Whitelock,  Hascbrig,  Whalley,  Barkstead, 
Pride,    Cbff,  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  the  ex-lord 
mayor  of  London,  St.  Jonn,  and  other  old  friends 
^f  the  protector,  were  among  the  remainder.f    If 
[Cromwell  bad  been  ever  so  much  disposed  to  call 
jpon   the  old  peers,  and  if  that  aristocracy  had 
^een  ever  so  well  inclmed  to  obey  the  summons, 
ucli  a  measure  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
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last  constitutional  instrument,  *'  The  Petition  and 
Advice,"  expressly  stipulating  that  the  members 
of  ^*  the  Other  House"  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  excluding  clauses  as  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  with  this  additional  bar, 
that  all  the  members  of  that  other  House,  though 
nominated  by  his  highness,  must  be  approved  by 
the  Commons,  who,  in  truth,  having  with  diffi- 
culty consented  to  the  formation  of  a  second  cham- 
ber or  house,  were  determined  that  it  should  be 
second  and  inferior  in  all  senses.  But  nearl/ 
every  possible  circumstance  set  strongly  against 
the  revival  of  the  ancient  Upper  House ;  the  vast 
majority  of  the  peers  had  been  devoted  to  the  late 
king,  and  even  the  feeble  minority  of  their  num- 
ber that  remained  at  London  with  the  parliament 
had  refused  taking  any  part  in  the  king*s  trial ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  united  to  him  by  old 
ties  of  friendship,  or  by  their  marrying  into  his 
family,  there  was  not  a  single  old  peer  that  would 
trust  Cromwell,  or  that  he  could  trust ;  the  whole  of 
that  body  feared  to  commit  their  hereditary  right 
by  sitting  in  an  assembly  where  the  tenure  was 
only  during  life  (the  commonwealth  men  utterly 
abhorred  the  notion  of  an  hereditary  peerage),  and 
in  the  pride  and  insolence  of  an  aristocracy  not  yet 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  recent  creations,  they 
disdained  to  sit  in  a  House  with  men  who  had 
made  their  fortune  with  their  sword  or  by  their 
genius  in  war  or  law.  Even  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  gone  along  with  the  commonwealth  men 
in  most  things,  and  whose  grandson  and  presumed 
heir  had  married  one  of  the  protector's  daughters, 
declared  that  he  could  not  sit  in  the  same  assem* 
bly  with  Colonel  Hewson,  who  had  been  a  shoe- 
maker, and  Colonel  Pride,  who  had  been  a  dray- 
man. And  Manchester,  Saye,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  old  House  of  Lords,  who  had  been 
named,  contemptuously  kept  aloof,  not  one  of  them, 
it  should  appear,  taking  his  seat  except  Lord  Eure. 
The  rest  of  the  members  of  the  other  House  took 
their  seats  as  the  old  lords  used  to  do  formerly, 
and  the  protector  went  thither  to  open  the  session 
according  to  the  ancient  and  royal  form.  And 
the  Speaker,  with  the  House  of  Commons,  being 
sent  for  by  the  black  rod,  came  to  the  Lords' 
House,  where  the  protector  made  a  solemn  speech 
to  them,  **  but  was  short  by  reason  of  his  indispo- 
sition of  health."*  Indeed,  at  the  opening  of  tnia 
stormy  session,  wherein  he  was  to  be  assaulted  on 
all  sides  by  his  old  Presbyterian  enemies  and  by 
his  old  friends  the  Independents,  who  had  become 
his  worst  enemies,  his  iron  constitution  was  giving 
way  under  the  effect  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  grief : 
liis  daughter,  the  Lady  Claypole,  the  darling  of  hia 
heart,  was  visibly  declining,  and  in  no  human 
heart  were  the  domestic  affections  ever  stronger 
than  in  that  of  this  wonderful  man.  In  his  short 
speech,  however,  he  told  the  republicans  or  the 
levellers  some  unpalatable  truths,  and  betrayed 
no  fear,  no  misgiving  as  to  his  own  powers  of  pre- 
serving peace  in  the  land.  .  When  he  had  done, 
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the  Lord  CommiMioner  Fiennes  barangaed  **  my 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  both  the  moat  honourable 
HottBea  of  Parliament,"  quoting  Bcripture  moat 
copiously,  yet  not  more  (iopioualy  than  waa  aano- 
tioned  by  the  then  general  custom.  He  told  them 
to  reflect  upon  the  posture  that  the  three  nattona 
were  then  in — a  posture  of  peace — a  quiet  posture, 
a  posture  looking  towards  a  settlement,  a  perfect 
settlement,  with  the  blessed  fruits  thereof,  justice 
and  piety,  plenty  and  prosperity :  he  alluded  to 
the  republicans,  the  party  most  feared,  as  to  others 
'*  who  would  build  upon  contrary  foundations,  or 
upon  no  foundation  at  all."  **  1  need  not,"  con- 
tinued Fiennes,  *'  say  much  of  them  either;  for 
those  who  conceit  Utopias  of  I  know  not  what 
kind  of  imaginary  commonwealths,  or  day-dreams 
of  the  return  of  I  know  not  what  golden  age,  their 
notions  are  rather  bottomed  in  conceit  than  in 
reason,  and  must  rather  be  worn  out  by  experience, 
than  argued  down  by  reason ;  for,  when  they  come 
to  be  put  in  practice,  they  presently  discoyer  their 
weakness  and  imconsistency,  and  that  they  are 
altogether  unpracticable  and  infeasible,  or  oi  yery 
short  durance  and  continuance ;  as  hath  appeared 
so  often  as  they  haye  been  assayed  or  attempted." 
From  hearing  this  long  discourse,  the  Commons 
returned  to  their  own  House  widi  irritated  and 
hostile  feelings ;  and  there  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  protector,  by  remoying  so  many  of  his  friends 
to  **  the  Other  House,"  had  left  himself  in  a  de* 
plorable  minority  in  this;  and  also  that  those 
members  who  had  taken  their  seats  by  yirtue  of, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of,  **  The  Petition  and 
Adyice,"  were  determined  to  destroy  that  last  in- 
strument of  goyemment,  and  to  aim  their  first 
blows  at  the  new  House,  which  was  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  that  constitution.  The  attack 
was  led  by  Haselrie,  who,  though  nominated  to 
^  the  Other  House,"  persisted  in  retaining  his 
place  in  the  Commons,  by  Scot,  a  most  resolute 
republican,  and  by  otbers  who  detested  any  ap- 
proach to  the  old  aristocratic  House  of  Lords.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  session  a  message  **  from  the 
Lords,"  deliyered  by  two  of  the  judges,  who  all 
attended  as  formerly  in  the  Upper  House,  desired 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commons  in  an  address  to 
the  protector  for  a  day  of  humiliation  and  fast. 
The  Commons  yehemently  protested  against  the 
title  assumed  in  the  message,  and  would  admit  of 
no  other  than  that  of  "  the  Other  House ;"  and  in 
the  course  of  a  fiery  debate  many  spoke  both 
angrily  and  contemptuously  of  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  that  lamely*restored  branch  of  the 
legislature;  insomuch  **  that  now  they  would  not 
own  the  work  of  their  creation,  but  looked  upon  it 
aa  a  bye-blow,  a  thing  by  chance,  or  a  pageant 
parliament  set  up  on  purpose  to  mock  them." 
On  the  morrow,  the  25th  of  January,  upon  a  letter 
from  the  protector  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  met  his  highness  in  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  and  there  he  exhorted  them  to  unity, 
and  to  the  obseryance  of  their  own  laws  and  rules 
in  *<  The  Petition  and  Adyice."    Whitelock  adda 


thathegaye  them  a  state  of  the  pablk  acooimts 
and  much  good  adyice.    But  all  this  waa  of  no 
ayail;  the  majority  in  the  Conmiona  peneyered  k 
their  attack,  and  presently  broached  the  doctrine 
that  the  new  House  waa,  and  must  be,  a  mere  de- 
pendency of  the  Commons — a  thing  inyeated  with 
certain  functions  of  legislature,  and  with  nothing 
more — ^that  it  could  neyer  be  a  co-ordinate  pow^ 
with  the  Commons.    Scot,  who  waa  right  in  his 
reasoning  as  applied  to  that  mongrel  ^  the  Other 
House,"  but  who  waa  madly  wrong  in  fimcjing 
that  a  constitution  could  march  with   one   un- 
checked and  irresponsible  chamber,  raked  up  the 
whole  history  of  the  peers  (a  lamentable  one !) 
amce  the  commencement  of  the  ciyil  war ;  and 
then  coming  to  the  grand  crisis,  he  said,  **  Vst 
lords  would  not  join  in  the  trial  of  the  king.    We 
must  lay  things  bare  and  naked.    We  were  eidier 
to  lay  lul  that  blood  of  ten  years*  war  upcm  our^ 
selyes,  or  upon  some  other  object.    We  called  the 
king  of  England  to  our  bar,  and  arraigned  him. 
He  was  for  nis  obstinacy  and  guilt  condemned  and 
executed;    and  so  let  all  the  enemiea   of  God 
perish!      The  House  of  Commons  had   a  good 
conscience  in  it.  Upon  this,  the  Lords'  House  ad> 
joumed,  and  neyer  met,  and  hereby  came  a  farp- 
well  of  all  those  peers,  and  it  waa  hoped  die  people 
of  England  should  neyer  again  have  a  n^^re 
upon  them."*    Nor  did  Scat  and  his  aasocistes 
limit  their  attack  to  the  other  House  or  to  mere 
declamation  and  oratory;  they  assaulted  the  pro- 
tectorate itself,  and  a  petition  was  eirculated  in 
the  city  by  them  and  by  some  officera  of  the  army 
for  the  purpose  of  aboushing  CromweU*a  all  bia 
kingly  office.    ^  All  these  passages,"  saja  White- 
lock,  **  tended  to  their  own  destruction,  which  it 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee.    The  protector  looked 
upon  himself  as  aimed  at  by  them,  thourii  with  a 
side  wind,  and  with  testimonies  of  &eir  cnyy 
towards  him ;  and  he  was  the  more  incensed,  be- 
cause at  this  time  the  Fifth-monarchy  men  began 
again  their  enterprises  to  oyetthroW  him  and  his 
goyemment  by  force ;    hereof  there  were  dear 
discoyeries:  he  therefore  took  a  resolution  sud- 
denly to  dissolye  this  parliament."    AcoordingiT, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  the  protector,  without  any 
intimation  of  his  purpose,  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords  early  in  the  morning,  summoned  the  Com- 
mons before  nim,  told  them  of  the  hostile  temper 
and  the  contemut  of  ^^  The  Petition  and  Adyice'* 
which  they  had  betrayed,  of  the  intrigues  in  which 
many  of  them  were  engaged,  and  then  aaying, 
that  urgent  and  weighty  reasons  made  it  neoesaary 
in  order  to  the  public  peace  and  safety  to  proceed 
to  an  immediate  dissolution,  he  concluded  with 
these  words : — **  I  do  dissolye  this  parUament, 
and  let  God  judge  between  me  and  you.**     And 
thus  ended  Cromwell's  last  parliament,  which  liad 
sat  only  fimrteen  days.    The  protector  waa  neyet 
in  so  much  danger  aa  at  this  moment :  the  tepnb- 
licans  and  their  friends  **  were  ready  both  with 
arms  and  men  to  fall  in  with  swoida  in  their 
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hands ;"  the  anny  was  mnnnuring  for  want  of  pay ; 
the  royalista  were  apirited  and  combined  by  means 
of  the  Man^aeas  of  Ormond,  who,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  parbamenty  had  passed  seyeral  days  in  dis- 
guise and  concealment  in  the  dty  of  London,  and 
had  returned  safely  to  Charlea  II.  at  Bruges;  the 
L^yellers  and  Fifth-monarchy  men  were  pledging 
their  desperate  services  to  those  that  could  dupe 
them ;  Cromwell's  old  friend  Harrison,  who  had 
been  released  from  the  Tower  after  a  short  eon- 
finement,  '^  was  deep  in  the  plot;"  Colon^  Silas 
Titus,  a  Presbyterian  royalist,  or  Colonel  Sezby, 
or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  famed  tract 
entitled  *  Killing  no  Murder,'  had   invited  all 
patriots  to  assassination,    proclaiming   that   the 
greatest  benefit  any  Englishman  could  render  his 
cotmtry  would  be  to  murder  Cromwell;  and  yet 
the  protector,  even  sick  and  dispirited  as  he  was, 
was  capable  of  conjuring  this  universal  storm. 
He  called  a  meeting  of  officers ;  be  harangued  the 
city  and  conmion  council;  beheaded  Dr.  Hewit 
and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby ;  threw  other  plotters  into 
prison ;  hanged  three  that  were  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands  in  Cheapaide ;  imd  not  only  pre- 
served his  authority  at  home,  but  also  prosecuted 
his  wars  abroad  with  vigour  and  success.    Hia 
general  in  the  Low  Countries,  Sir  Joka  Reynolds, 
had  been  cast  away  and  drowned  upon  the  Oood- 
i¥in  Sands,  but  Lockhart,  who  succeeded  to  his 
command,  was  not  only  equal  to  Reynolds  as  a 
soldier,  but  an  excellent  and  tried  diplomatist  to 
boot.     These  English  troops,  serving  with  Tu* 
renne,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Spaniards 
commanded  by  Don  Juan  and  the  Duke  of  York ; 
helped  to  take  Dunkirk,  which  according  to  the 
treaty  waa  delivered  to  Cromwell,  and  well  gar- 
risoned with  Enelisbmen  by  Lockhart,  who  bore 
an  honourable  ware  (at  least  a  soldier's)  in  that 
brilliant  campaign,  wherein  Turenne  gained  Dix- 
mude,  Gravelines,  Oudenard,  and  a  congeries  of 
other  important  fortreases.     And  the  young  Louis 
XIV.,  wno  had  beffun  to  make  his  promenades  to 
the  army,  congratulated  his  brother  the  protector 
on  the  admirable  tenue,  discipline,  and  bravery 
of  hia  troops. 

'*  The  year  gliding  thus  away  in  victories  and 
triumphs,  Dunkirk  enforced  to  now  under  the 
shade  of  the  English  oak,  and  all  prospering  so 
iirell  in  Flanders  aa  if  Mars  himself  had  borne  the 
Bnglish  banner,  caused  endearing  congratulations 
mutually  to  pass  between  the  protector  and  his 
cousin  of  France.  The  Lord  Falconbridge  being 
made  one  of  the  blood  by  matrimony,  carried  the 
first  compliment  to  Calais,  and  there  presented  it 
to  the  king ;  which  was  quickly  after  returned 
back  again  by  Monsieur  Mancini,  nephew  to  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  and  the  Duke  de  Crequi :  theae 
arrived  at  London  to  preaent  their  respects ;  which 
having  done  they  returned  with  lugh  satiaiSiction. 
Tiieae  being  departed,  another  far  leas  welcome 
mesaen^  arrived  at  the  English  court,  even 
Death  itaid^  who  came  to  require  of  our  great 
Cromwell  what  waa  hia  due  \jj  nature. 


•  •  t  •  • 


The  first  symptoms  of  this  great  man's  last  sick- 
ness appeared  presently  upon  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Claypole,  whose  end  is  thought  by  many 
to  nave  hastened  his  dissolution.  Absut  the  be- 
ginning of  October  his  distemper  discovered  itself 
to  be  a  bastard  tertian  ague;  which  for  a  week's 
time  threatened  no  danger,  for  on  his  well-day  it 
hindered  him  not  from  going  abroad.  But  pre- 
sently he  began  to  grow  worse,  and  so  was  brought 
from  Hampton  Court  (where  he  first  fell  sick,  and 
where  he  made  a  will  as  to  his  domestic  affairs) 
to  London."*  At  first  he  spoke  confidently  of  his 
recovery,  and  of  the  good  things  he  intended  by 
the  grace  of  heaven  to  do  for  his  country ;  but  his 
malady  gained  rapidly  upon  him,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  2nd  of  September,  less  than  a  month 
after  the  death  of  his  dear  daughter,  he  was  as- 
sured that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  was 
overheard  by  Major  Butler  uttering  tmis  prayer :— < 
**  Lord,  I  am  a  poor  foolish  creature ;  tnis  people 
would  have  me  bve ;  they  think  it  will  be  best  for 
them,  and  that  it  will  redound  much  to  thy  glory. 
All  the  stir  is  about  this.t  Others  would  fain 
have  me  die.  Lord,  pardon  them,  and  pardon  thy 
foolish  people ;  forgive  them  their  sins,  and  do  not 
forsake  them ;  but  love  and  bless  them,  and  give 
them  rest;  and  bring  them  to  a  consistency,  and 
give  me  real.  •  .  •  I  am  a  conqueror,  and  more 
than  a  conqueror,  through  Jesus  Christ  who 
strengtheneth  me."t  In  the  course  of  that  night, 
and  not  before,  he  declared,  in  the  presence  of  four 
or  five  of  the  council,  that  **  my  Lord  Richard  " 
ahould  be  his  successor.^  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  waa  apeechleas,  and  he  exnired  betweeii 
3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  which  he  accounted  hia  happiest 
day,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories  of  Wor- 
cester and  Dunbar.  He  was  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  bom  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1599. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
the  council  assembled,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
protector  in  his  life-time,  according  to  **  The  Peti- 
tion and  Advice,"  had  declared  his  son  Richard  to 
be  his  successor,  they  gave  orders  for  his  being 
proclaimed  in  a  solemn  manner,  first  in  London 
and  Westminster,  and  then  in  all  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  in  England,  and  at  Dunkirk,  and  in  t31 
other  possessions  abroad*  Addresaea  poured  in  to 
the  new  Lord  Protector,  declaring  great  aatisfiui- 
tion  in  his  succession,  and  resolutions  to  adhere  to 
him.  The  consregational  churches  hastened  to 
express  their  gladness,  and  all  the  minor  sects 
their  joy,  and  their  hopes  that  he  would  follow  the 
footsteps  of  his  glorious  fatheri  and  aecure  freedom 
of  conacience  to  all  Christiana.    The  neighbouring 

•  Pferfeel  PoliticUn. 

f  **  Maver,**  laid  hbMend  ud  MereUrr  ThnrkM,'"*  wm  than  nj 
maa  m  ffyd  fer  m  1m  was  durtaif  hu  skkaaM,  ■alemo  Miraibliw 
ueedng  trenr  day  to  bMC«ch  the  Lord  for  tlie  coDtlnaaoc*  of  his 
Ufi:  ao  that  ho  ifl  goM  to  hoavon,  osbtlntd  with  Um  imn  ol  hU 
Mople,  and  vpoii  tht  wSiifa  of  tht  pnjera  of  tho  MlBtf.**— I««tti>  |o 
Heanr  OromwoU.  wiitttn  on  tht  4Ui  of  Soptomber. 

f  Lmir  of  JMi  SdMahildst  to  B«uy  .Gkonvtll,  ialkvdM, 
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princes  and  states  sent  ministers  to  condole  with 
mm  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  happy  and  peaceahle  succession  to  the 
government.  The  army  serving  in  Flanders,  and 
still  gaining  laurels  there,  proclaimed  Richard  at 
Dunkirk  and  in  their  camp,  and  sent  over  respect- 
ful addresses  to  him.  The  oflficers  of  the  navy 
gladly  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  stand  hy  him ;  and  the  same  was 
done  by  General  Monk  and  his  officers  in  Scot- 
land.* "  It  has  pleased  God  hitherto,"  writes 
Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, "  to  give  his  highness  your  brother  a  very 
easy  and  peaceable  entrance  upon  his  government. 
There  is  not  a  dog  that  wags  his  tongue,  so  great 
a  calm  are  we  in.*  The  Lord  continue  it,  and  give 
him  a  just  and  understanding  heart,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  go  out  and  in  before  this  great  people, 
whose  peace  and  liberty  he  is  entrusted  with!" 
But  Richard  Cromwell  was  no  soldier,  and  desti- 
tute of  high  commanding  powers  of  any  kind ; — he 
had  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life,  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  government  and  the 
bustle  of  the  camp,  and  he  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  that  soldiery  which  his  father  had  known  per- 
sonally almost  to  a  man,  and  over  which  by  a  rare 
combination  of  quahties — by  a  mixture  of  unflinch- 
ing firmness  in  essentials  and  good  nature  in  minor 
pomts,  by  devotion  and  by  an  easy  familiarity 

•  Wbitelock.— Ihurloe. 


which  condescended  to  drollery, — he  had  exercised 
an  almost  magical  influence.  The  payment  of  the 
troops  too  was  somewhat  in  arrears,  and  Richard 
found  the  coffers  of  the  state  almost  empty.  Fxx>m 
these  and  other  circumstances,  which  may  be 
easily  conceived,  the  military  presently  betrayed 
symptoms  of  discontent.  In  the  same  letter  of 
the  1th  of  September,  wherein  Thurloe  speaks  of 
the  **  easy  and  peaceable  entrance,"  he  says  ; — 
*'  But  I  must  needs  acquaint  your  excellency,  that 
there  are  some  secret  murmurings  in  the  array, 
as  if  his  highness  were  not  general  of  the  array, 
as  his  father  was ;  and  they  would  look  uxK>n  him 
and  the  army  as  divided,  and  as  if  the  conduct  ot 
the  army  should  be  elsewhere,  and  in  other  hands ; 
but  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  this  ¥rill  come  to." 
Richard  soon  saw  what  it  came  to.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Fleetwood,  a  good  soldier,  a  favourite  with  the 
army,  but  a  weak  man  in  other  respects,  as  wdl  as 
ambitious  and  imprudent,  became  jealous  of  the  new 
protector,  who  had  nominated  him  to  be,  under 
himself,  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces. 
Fleetwood  secretly  encouraged  a  strange  petition, 
which  was  drawn  up  and  presented,  requiring  the 
protector,  in  eflfect,  to  give  up  his  control  over  the 
army.*  Richard  replied,  that  he  had  given  the 
command  of  the  forces  to  Fleetwood,  who  seemed* 

*  The  MtitknMn  required  that  no  oflloer  •bonld  b«  deprired  of  hi« 
oonunUtton  except  by  a  coarumartial;  and  ihat  tba  power  of  fraaw 
ing  comnuMioua  ahould  be  entriMlad  to  •  ^ 

bad  plaeed  him  abore  luspicion. 
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generally  acceptable  to  tbem ;  but  that  to  gratify 
them  further,  or  wholly  to  give  up  the  power  of  the 
sword,  was  contrary  to  **  The  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice," which  lodged  that  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  protector  and  parliament  jomtly. 

His  father  had  been  prevented  only  by  death 
from  calling  another  parliament ;  and  now  Richard 
was  advised  by  Thurloe,  St.  John,  Fiennes,  and 
other  of  his  fatner's  ministers,  to  assemble  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  and  '*  the  Other  House,* ' 
as  it  had  been  constituted  by  Oliver.  Contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  "  The  Petition  and 
Advice,'*  and  the  other  instruments  of  govern- 
ment, framed  in  his  father's  time,  and  on  which 
alone  Richard  could  found  any  claim  to  his  high 
station,  .he  was  induced  by  his  advisers  to  return 
to  the  old  system  of  election,  and  to  issue  writs  to 
the  smaller  or  rotten  boroughs,  in  lieu  of  the  popu- 
lous and  opulent  boroughs  which  had  been  called 
into  parliamentary  existence  by  Oliver's  institutes 
of  government ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  retrograde  movement,  this  undoing  of  a  grand 
representative  improvement,  was  adopted  solely 
because  those  insignificant  boroughs  could  be  the 
most  easily  bought  or  controlled.  In  effect  the 
members  returned  for  those  places  were  all  friends 
of  the  new  protector. 

A.D.  1659. — The  parliament  met  on  the  27th 
of  January,  the  members  of  "the  Other  House" 
being  summoned  by  the  same  writ  as  had  been 
used  before,  according  to  "The  Petition  and 
Advice," — and  being  the  same  despised  nullity 
that  they  were  before.  In  the  Commons,  the 
members  returned  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  "ap- 
peared very  full ;"  but  the  House  voted  several 
members  mcapable  of  sitting  because  they  had 
been  in  arms  against  the  parliament.  Scarcely 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Commons  would  obey 
the  summons  of  Richard  to  meet  him  in  "  the 
Other  House"  at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  and 
the  Commons  proceeded  immediately  to  debate  and 
question  the  bill  of  recognition  of  his  highness  to 
be  lord-protector ;  "  and  some  were  very  cross  in 
that  business,  which  caused  doubts  of  the  good 
issue  of  this  parliament."*  Next  they  fell  upon 
the  whole  substance  and  bearing  of  that  last  con- 
stitutional instrument, "  The  Petition  and  Advice ;" 
and  took  into  consideration  the  constitution  of 
parliament  in  two  Houses,  and  the  inexpediency 
and  peril  of  allowing  "  the  Other  House."  "  All 
this,"  says  Whitelock,  "caused  much  discourse 
and  doubts  in  many,  lest  a  disagreement  should 
follow ;  and  some  of  the  court  and  relations  of 
Richard  were  not  backward  to  promote  a  differ- 
ence." The  republicans,  who  mustered  about  fifty 
members  in  this  parliament  (and  not  more),  but 
who  were  invigorated  by  the  return  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  Ludlow,  and  Bradshaw,  whom  CromweU 
had  im{^soned  or  had  kept  at  a  distance,  de- 
jiounced  the  protectorate  and  "  the  Other  House," 
as  tending  to  the  old  tyranny,  as  under-buildings 
whereon  to  set  up  again,  the  supreme  Stuitft ;  and 

•  WbUdoek. 


they  proposed  a  return  to  the  commonwealth  as  it 
existed  under  the  Rump.  The  disguised  royalists, 
who  were  pretty  numerous,  joined  the  republicans 
in  increasing  the  confusion ;  and  the  moderates — 
"  the  waiters  upon  Providence" — ^vacillated  in  a 
miserable  manner,  and  waited  events.  After 
a  quibbling  about  words,  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Vane,  the  act  of  recognition  was  passed, 
and  a  revenue  was  settled  for  the  new  protector. 
The  question  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
should  transact  business  with  the  persons  sitting 
in  the  other  House  as  with  a  house  of  parliament, 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-four ;  but  that  other  House  was  denied  any 
claims  of  peerage  or  any  negative  voice ;  and, 
though  several  of  the  ancient  peers  who  had  been 
faithful  to  the  parliament  were  now  admitted  to 
sit  in  it,  it  did  not  rise  in  consideration.  Then  a 
fierce  attack  was  made  upon  the  late  administra- 
tion. Thurloe,  as  secretary  of  state,  was  threat- 
ened with  impeachment ;  the  conduct  of  Oliver's 
major-generals  was  held  up  to  public  detestation ; 
and  Butler,  one  of  those  proconsuls,  was  selected 
for  prosecution.  But  the  army  soon  stayed  these 
proceedings  by  joining  with  the  republican  sec- 
tion, and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  this  parlia- 
ment, which,  as  they  affirmed, — ^and  not  without 
some  reason, — was  ruining  the  good  old  cause,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  army  itself  was  now  divided  into  three  fac- 
tions, the  weakest  of  which  adhered  to  Richard, 
but  the  strongest  of  which  was  controlled  by  Lam- 
bert, who  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  the 
fittest  man  to  succeed  Oliver  Cromwell.  These 
Lambertians  established  what  they  called  a  gene- 
ral council  of  officers,  and  voted  that  the  command 
of  the  array  should  be  put  into  better  hands,  and 
that  every  officer  should  declare  his  approval  of 
the  conduct  of  the  army  and  the  proceedings 
against  the  late  Charles  Stuart,  or  resign  lus  com- 
mission. The  House  of  Commons,  or  the  helpless 
majority  of  it,  who  must  have  seen  that  the  small 
republican  minority,  when  backed  by  the  mass  of 
the  army,  could  not  fail  to  be  too  strong  for  them, 
declared  that  such  meetings  were  illegal.  On 
this  the  Lambertians,  or  the  Wallingford  House 
party,  as  they  were  called,  from  their  place  of 
meeting,  drew  up  a  representation  to  Richard, 
which  was  presented  on  the  14th  of  April,  and 
which  set  forth  their  want  of  pay,  the  insolencies 
of  their  enemies,  and  their  designs,  together  with 
some  in  power^  to  ruin  the  army  and  the  good  old 
cause,  and  to  bring  in  the  enemies  thereof;  to 
prevent  which  they  desired  his  highness  to  provide 
effectual  remedy.  "  This,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was 
the  beginning  of  Richard's  fall,  and  set  on  foot  by 
his  relations — Desborough  who  married  his  aunt, 
and  Fleetwood  who  married  his  sister,  and  others 
of  their  party ;  and  the  parliament  disputed  about 
the  other  House,  but  took  no  course  to  provide 
money,  but  exasperated  the  army,  and  all  those 
named  of  the  other  House."  The  Quakers  deli- 
vered a  paper  to  the  Speaker  (these  sectarians 
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knew  the  penecution'whicli  would  Mow  a  resto* 
ration  or  any  triumph  of  the  Presbyterian  royalists) 
seconding  this  representation  of  the  army»  and 
adding  to  it  fresh  clauses  and  demands;  and  a 
day  or  two  after  the  officers  of  the  trained  bands 
of  London  sent  up  a  representation  of  their  own 
to  his  highness,  representing  the  great  danger 
from  the  public  enemy,  and  seconding  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  army.  *'The  parliament,"  con- 
tinues Whitelock,  "  grew  into  heats ;  Haselrig  and 
Nevil,  and  their  party,  laboured  to  overthrow  the 
govenunent  by  a  protector  and  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  pretended  to  have  a  free  common- 
wealth; divers  officers  of  the  army  joined  with 
them ;  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Berry,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  lessen  Richard's 
power ;  and  some  of  them  were  for  altering  the 
government ;  and  Lambert,  who  had  been  disccm- 
tented,  closdy  wrought  for  that  end.  Richard 
advised  with  the  Lord  BroghiU,  Fiennes,  Thurloe, 
Wolseley,  Whitdock,  and  some  others,  whether  it 
were  not  then  fit  to  dissolve  the  present  par^ 
liament.  Most  of  [them  were  for  it;  Whitelock 
doubted  the  success  of  it,  and  wished  a  little  longer 
nermission  of  their  sitting,  especially  now  they 
bad  begun  to  consider  of  raising  money,  whereby 
they  would  engage  the  soldiery;  but  most  were 
for  the  dissolving  of  the  parliament,  in  regard  of 
the  present  great  dangers  from  them,  and  from 
the  cavaliers,  who  now  flocked  to  London,  and, 
underhand,  fomented  the  divisions."  But,  if 
Whitelock's  advice  were  the  best,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Richard  Cromwell  had  not  the  power  of 
acting  upon  it  t  the  council  of  officers  had  been 
with  him,  and  had  told  him  that  he  muit  dissolve 
the  parliament,  or  abide  the  consequences  of  the 
open  hostility  of  the  army ;  and,  accordingly,  this 
parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  22nd  of  April. 
**  This  caused  much  trouble  in  the  minds  of  many 
honest  men,  but  the  cavaliers  and  republicans 
rejoiced  at  it.  Richard  and  his  council  sat  close 
to  consult  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  and  among 
them  were  many  enemies  to  Richard  and  his 

government Lambert  and  other  officers 

consulted  how  they  might  again  bring  in  the  old 
members  of  the  parliament  {the  Rump\  whom 
themselves  had  before  thrust  out.*'*  And,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  Fleetwood  and  Lambert,  and  the 
general  council  of  officers,  keeping  the  promises 
Uiey  had  made  to  the  republicans,  published  a 
declaration,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  who  had  continued  sitting  till  Oliver's 
forcible  ejectment  on  the  20th  of  April,  1658,  to 
return  to  the  exercise  and  discharge  of  their  trust ; 
averring  that  the  army  would  be  most  ready  to 
give  their  utmost  assistance  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  sit  in  safety,  improve  the  piesent  oppor- 
tunity, and  settle  and  secure  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  the  commonwealth.  Losing  no  time,  Lenthall, 
the  old  Speaker,  and  many  members  of  the  Rump, 
hastened  to  Westminster  the  very  next  day;  and, 
after  some  deliberations  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 


went  together  in  a  body  to  the  House,  Luabert 
guarding  them  with  soldiers,  and  there  took  their 
seats  as  a  lawfiil  and  indisputable  parliament 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  restored  Rump  vu 
to  pass  a  oeclaration  touching  their  puiDose  to 
secure  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  people,  both 
as  men  and  as  Christians ;  and  that,  too,  vithoot 
any  single  person,  protectorate,  kingi^p,  or  Houie 
of  Peers,  Richara  Cromwell,  who  seems  to  bave 
had  scarcely  more  affection  than  ability  for  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
fortune,  retired  quiedy  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
soon  signed  his  demission  in  form.  On  the  9th 
of  May  the  restored  and  single  House  appointed  a 
committee  of  safety,  most  of  the  members  of  which 
were  soldiers,  except  Vane  and  Scott,  and  they 
ordered  that  none  should  be  employed  except  inch 
as  feared  Ood  and  were  faithful  to  the  ^old 
cause.  Fleetwood,  in  the  name  of  the  army  at 
London,  made  a  proffer  of  allegiance  to  the  Rump; 
and  Gefwrcd  Monk  hastened  to  write  bom  Scotlaod 
to  express  the  entire  concurrence  of  his  army  in 
the  new  revolution  which  had  been  effected.  On 
the  ISth  of  May  a  council  of  state  was  framed,  the 
chief  members  of  it  being  Fairfax,  Lambert,  Dei- 
borough,  Bradshaw,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Fleetwood,  Hasehrig,  Vane,  Ludlow,  St.  John,aod 
Whitelock.*  But  this  council  waa  scarcely  fonned 
when  the  republican  Soott  accused  two  memhen 
of  it  (Whitelock  and  Anthony  Aahley  Cooper)  of 
carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  vith 
Charles  Stuart  and  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (ClarendoD) 
beyond  seas.  Whitelock  himself  says  that  he 
moved  to  know  who  was  his  accuser;  that  that 
was  waived,  and  he  was  continued  in  the  councii; 
that  Ashley  Cooper's  expressions  were  so  high 
that  they  bred  in  some  the  more  suspicion  of  him, 
though  at  the  time  he  was  believed.  On  the22Dd 
of  June  (and  not  before)  letters  were  received  from 
Henry  Cromwell,  a  much  more  able  or  bolder 
man  than  his  brother,  notifying  his  submiaioD 
and  the  submission  of  his  armv  in  Ireland  to  the 
present  parlianient.  Pressed  by  want  of  money, 
the  Rump  proposed  selling  the  Uiree  royal  palacei 
of  Whitehall,  Somerset  House,  and  HamptoQ 
Court;  but  they  were  interrupted  and  diamined 
before  they  could  carry  into  effect  this  new  project 
in  finance.  On  the  4th  of  July  they  passed  i 
startling  vote — it  was,  to  exempt  Richard  Crom- 
well, the  late  protector,  upon  whose  shouldera  thej 
had  thrown  all  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  puhlic 
and  magnificent  funeral  of  his  father  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  together  with  other  charges  of  & 
public  nature,  from  all  arrests  for  debt.  But  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month  they  agreed  to  ^ 
spi^ewhat  more  decent  motion,,of  an  order  for  * 
ir&y  to  pay  Richard  Cromwell's  debts,  being  in  ^^ 
29,640/. ;  i^erring  it  at  the  same  time  to  a  com- 
mittee to  provide  a  comfortable  maintenance  for 
him.  At  this  moment,  the  Rump,  who  never 
mustered  more  than  a  hundred  members,— m>&y 
of  their  old  oolleaguea  keeping  away  from  the 
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HouBe,  thimgli  repeatedly  miininoiied  to  attend, — 
were  aJarmed  by  numerous  plots  and  riots  raised 
by  the  royalists.  Sir  John  Gore  was  arrested ; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingbsm  was  obliged  to  give  bail 
to  be  faithful  to  the  goyemment  established ;  the 
JjsAj  Mary  Howard,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire,  and  other  nersons  of  rank,  were  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  These  things 
grew  worse  and  worse :  a  riot  was  suppressed  in 
Enfield  Chase;  but  on  the  31st  of  July,  when  the 
House  was  busied  on  a  bill  brought  in  by  White- 
lock,  and  approved  by  General  Monk,  for  the 
complete  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
council  of  state,  which  sat  nearly  all  night,  disco- 
vered a  new  and  extensive  conspiracy ;  and  on  the 
3rd  of  August  news  was  received  of  insurrections 
having  broken  out  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
the  most  important  being  one  in  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  who  was 
favoured  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  one  in 
Worcestershire.  Lambert  was  detached  against 
Booth,  who  was  expecting  to  be  joined  both  by 
Charles  IL  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  by  royalists  from  half  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  these  simultaneous  risings  had  been  con- 
certed. But  Lambert  gave  a  total  rout  to  Sir 
George  Booth's  forces ;  and  in  all  other  quarters 
the  royalists  fled  before  the  parliamentarians,  and 
threw  down  their  arms. 

Charles,  who  had  got  everything  ready  for  his 
embarkation,  deferred  his  voyage ;  Booth  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Derby,  with  many  others,  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower ;  and  by  the  end 
of  August  this  formidable  insurrection  was  com- 
pletely subdued.  But  the  Rump,  or  that  portion  of 
it  which  now  sat  in  the  House,  and  the  army  which 
had  placed  them  there,  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
to  quarrel  with  each  other.    The  House,  asserting 
then:  supreme  authority,  insisted  that  the  officers 
of  the  army  should  take  out  new  commissions  from 
them,  and  that  the  whole  army  should  be  placed 
in  a  proper  dependency  on  the  civil  power.    The 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  elevated  by  their  re- 
cent successes  and  by  their  consciousness  that  the 
Rump  only  existed  by  favour  of  their  swords,  de- 
roanded  that  Fleetwood  should  be  delared  com- 
mander-in-chief, without  limitations  to  his  autho- 
rity ;  that  Lambert  should  be  major-general,  as  a 
proper  reward  for  his  recent  services ;  and  that 
the  government  of  the  country  should  not  be  in  a 
single  House,  but  in  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  another  House,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
'which  it  should  appear  they  had  not  made  up  their 
mindi.    Hasehrig  and  his  party  **  being  jealous 
that  the  soldiers  might  break  them,"  struggled  as 
if  for  life;  and  they  brought  a  majority  to  reject 
this  paper  of  the  army— to  dismiss  Lambert,  Des- 
Ixntnigh,  and  seven  or  eight  other  principal  officers 
who  had  subscribed  the  letter — and  to  pass  an  act 
for  patting  out  Fleetwood  from  being  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army,  and  appointing    Ludlow, 
Monk,  Hasdrig,  Walton,  Morley,  and  Overton,  to 
'be^commiuionera  with  him  (Fleetwood)  to  govern 
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all  the  forces.*     Haselrig,  who  was  the  chief 
mover  in  these  bold  transactions,  and  who  added 
harshness  and  insolence  to  his  boldness,  was  en- 
couraged by  letters  from  Monk,  assuring  him 
that  he  and  the  army  in  Scotland  would  stand  by 
the  parliament,  and  by  die  Hke  promises  from 
Ludlow,  who  had  now  succeeded  Henry  Cromwell 
in  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.    But 
Monk  and  Ludlow  were  far  away,  and  the  English 
army  was  close  at  hand.     '*  The  proceedings  of 
the  parliament,"  says  Whitelock,  *'  nettled  the 
officers,  especially  those  who  had  performed  late 
and  good  service,  and  caused  them  to  consider 
what  to  do  for  their  own  interest ;  and  of  these, 
Lambert,  Desborough,  Berry,  and  the  rest  who 
had  been  ousted  of  dieir  commands,  were  the 
chief."    On  the  13th  of  October,  the  very  day 
after  the  passing  of  Haselrig's  obnoxious  votes, 
some  soldiers,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
him  to  declare  for  the  parliament  and  protect 
it,  were  drawn  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  Palace 
Yard,  and  the  avenues  leading  to  the  House ;  and 
Evelyn,  who  commanded  the  Lifeguards  of  the 
parliament,  marched  forth  with  his  troops  to  do  his 
service,  but  he  was  met  by  Lambert  at  Scotland 
Yard  gate,  who  commanded  him  to  dismoimt; 
and  though  Lambert  was  on  foot,  and  had  none 
with  him,  yet  Evelyn,  at  the  head  of  his  troo]p, 
thought  it  safest  to  obey,  and  dismoimted  at  his 
command,  and  his  troop  also  obeyed  Lambert, 
who  then  drew  together  some  other  forces,  and 
stationed  them  along  King-street  and  round  about 
the  Abbey  church  and  yard ;  and  when  the  Speaker 
came  by  in  his  coach,  they  stopped  him  and  made 
him  turn  back,  and  they  treated  most  part  of  the 
members  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  House  did 
not  sit.    The  council  of  state  sat,  and  there  the 
hostile  parties,  the  Lamberts  and  the  Haselrigs, 
the  army  men  and  the  Rump  men,  came  into 
fierce  collision.    The  civilians  accused  the  army 
of  being  destroyers  of  liberty;    the  officers  re- 
torted, saying  that  the  Rump  would  not  have  left 
them  any  hberty  to  destroy ;  and  Colonel  Syden- 
ham asserted  that  the  army  had  been  obliged  to 
apply  this  last  remedy  in  compliance  with  a  spe- 
ciiu  commission  from  divine  Providenccf    But 
the  council  of  state  so  managed  the  business,  that 
at  the  last  they  came  to  an  accbmmodation  to  save 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
parliament  should  not  sit;    that  tiie  council  of 
officers  should  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  **  and  have  a  form  of  eovemment  drawn 
up  for  a  new  parliament  to  be  snortly  summoned, 
and  so  settle  all  things.*^    On  the  next  day  the 
officers  of  the  army  debated  about  a  settlement, 
and  declared  Fleetwood  to  be  their  commander- 
in-chief.     On  the  other  side,  Haselrig  and  his 
friends  consulted  how  they  might  restore  them- 
selves  and  curb  the  officers ;  "  and  they  had  some 
hopes  of  Monk  to  be  their  champion.  *    On  the 
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11th  of  October  the  council  of  officers  Bent  one  of 
their  body  to  Monk  in  Scotland,  and  another  to 
Ludlow  in  Ireland,  to  desire  their  concurrence ; 
they  nominated  a  committee  of  eafety ;  they  ap- 
pointed Lambert  to  be  major-general  of  the  forces 
in  England  and  Scotland  (which  discontented 
Monk) ;  and  then  they  kept  a  day  of  humiliation 
in  Whitehall  Chapel.  Vane  was  admitted  into 
the  committee  of  safety,  but  was  almost  imme- 
diately accused  by  Desborough  and  some  other 
great  officers  *^  of  a  design  to  overthrow  magfis- 
iracy^  ministry ^  and  the  law,^' 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Monk,  who 
was  courted  and  feared  by  both  parties,  began  to 
play  his  own  game ; — ^he  had  been  a  royalist  before 
he  became  a  parliamentarian ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
become  king's  man,  or  devil's  man,  or  anything  that 
best  promised  to  promote  his  own  interests.   On  the 
29th  of  October,  sixteen  days  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Rump,  the  officers  of  the  army  received  a 
letter  from  him  expressive  of  his  dissatisfaction  at 
their  late  proceedings,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
received  iutelligence  through  other  channels  that 
Monk  had  secured  Berwick  for  himself,  and  was 
looking  towards  London.    Lambert  was  instantly 
appointed  to  command  the  forces  in  the  north  of 
England ;  and  Whalley  and  Goffe,  and  Caryl  and 
Barker,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  were  sent  to  Monk 
"  to  persuade  him  to  a  right  understanding  of 
things,  and  prevent  e£fusion  of  blood."    Monk,  in 
the  mean  while,  sent  to  assure  the  leaders  of  the 
Rump  that  his  sole  object  was  to  relieve  parlia- 
ment from  military  oppression;   and  he  called 
God  to  witness  that  he  was,  above  all  things,  a 
friend  to  liberty  and  the  commonwealth.    Writing 
to  Haselrig,  whom  he  duped,  he  said,  '*  As  to  a 
commonwealth,  believe  me,  Sir — for  I  speak  it  in 
the  presence  of  God — ^it  is  the  desire  of  my  soul."* 
But  if  Monk  duped  the  humiliated  and  desperate 
members  of  the  Rump,  he  certainly  never  de- 
ceived the  English  officers.      On  the  8th  of  No- 
vember Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and  the  principal 
men  of  that  body  went  to  the  common  council  in 
London,  and  told  them  plainly  *^  that  the  bottom  of 
Monk's  design  was  to  bring  in  the  king  upon  a 
new  civil  war."    And  four  days  before  this— on 
the  4th  of  November — some  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy  addressed  a    remarkable    letter  to  Monk, 
begging  him  to  desist.     ^*  It  is  obvious  to  us," 
said  these  plain-speaking  sailors,  *' wherever  we 
come,  that  few  or  none  take  pleasure  in  your  pro- 
ceedings but  the  cavaliers,  who  make  their  boast 
of  you,  and  place  their  confidence    in    you."t 
Monk,  after   again  calling  God  to  witness  that 
the  asserting  of  a  commonwealth  was  the  only  in- 
tent of  his  heart,  crossed  the  Tweed  in  great  force, 
being  openly  backed  by  the  chief  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland.    He  was  faced,  on  the  Tyne,  by  Lam- 
bert, whose  promotion  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Scotland  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  make  him  resume  his  loyalty 
to  the  party  in  power ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Crom- 
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well,  now  badly  provided,  had  lost  their  old 
enthusiasm  and  discipline,  and  Lambert,  besidcf, 
had   orders  from  the  committee  of  government 
to    avoid    a    hostile    collision;    and  he  there- 
fore lay  at  Newcastle  doing  nothing.    It  vu 
agreed  that  three  commissioners  on  the  put  of 
Monk  should  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  London  to 
treat  with  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Fleetwood,  the  nominal  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces.     By  this  delay  Monk  was  enabled  to 
mature  his  plans  and  to  receive  further  assistance 
in  men  and  money  from  Scotland.    Monk's  three 
commissioners  pretended  to  be  very  confident  that 
he  would  approve  what  was  agreed  upon  by  Fleet- 
wood's commissioners,  namely,  that  a  parliament 
should  be  restored  and  the  nation  settled  again  in 
the  ways  of  peace.    The  committee  of  safety  pro- 
ceeded in  preparing  a  form  of  government,  but 
there  was  no  reconciling  their  conflicting  theories 
and  views  and  interests.      "  Vane,"  says  While- 
lock,  '*  was  hard  to  be  satisfied,  and  did  much 
stick  to  his  own  apprehensions."    Fresh  letters 
came  from  Monk  to  Fleetwood  fullof  comphments 
and  expressions  of  his  earnest  desire  for  a  speedy 
settlement ;  but  stating  that  what  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  his  commissioners  was  not  quite  enough 
— that  some  things  remained  untreiUed  of  and 
unagreed  upon — ^tibat  he  wished  for  a  fresh  treaty 
to  put  a  final  end  to  the  business.    Some  of  the 
committee  declared  that  this  was  only  a  delay  in 
Monk  to  gain  time  to  be  the  better  prepared  for 
his  design  to  bring  in  the  king,  and  to  reduce  the 
English  army  and  party  into  greater  straits  for 
want  of  money,  while  he  was  getting  pay  for  his 
forces.    "  And,  therefore,"  continues  Whiteloek, 
who  had  himself  a  principal  share  in  these  deli- 
berations, "  they  advised  to  fall  upon  Monk  pre- 
sently, and  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  before  his 
soldiers  were  more  confirmed,  and  Fleetwood's 
party  more  discouraged  :  but  this  advice  was  not 
taken,  but  a  new  treaty  assented  to,  by  conunis- 
sioners  on  each  part,  to  be  at  Newcastle." 

This  was  on  Uie  last  day  of  November :  on  the 
4th  of  December  some  of  the  forces  about  London 
began  to  clamour  for  want  of  pay,  and  to  favour  the 
proceedings  of  Monk  for  restoring  the  parliament 
— an  enchanting  word; — ^"  and  still,"  adds  White- 
lock,  "  the  forces  in  the  north  were  not  well 
sealed."  On  the  next  day  disturbances  took  place 
in  London,  and  when  some  forces  were  marched 
into  the  city  to  keep  the  peace,  the  soldiers  were 
insulted  by  the  multitude,  and  killed  two  of  the 
rabble ;  and  on  the  same  day  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  the  governor  and  garrison  of  Ports- 
mouth had  dedared  for  the  parliament.  Still  the 
general  council  of  officers  sat  devising  forms  for  a 
new  parliament  and  schemes  of  government,  ^^ 
publican  and  impracticable.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember they  received  a  petition  from  the  citr, 
**  desiring  to  have  such  a  parliament  as  was  in 
1642,"  which  would  have  been  a  parliament  with 
an  enormous  Presbyterian  majority.  The  officers 
laid  aside  this  petition  as  a  design  to  bring  in  the 
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common  enemy;  and  on  the  next  day  they  voted 
that  a  parliament  should  be  called  before  Febru- 
ary next,  to  sit  and  act  according  to  'such  qualifi- 
cations as  should  be  agreed  upon.  On  the  13th 
they  agreed  upon  seven  articles — 1.  That  there 
should  be  no  kingship.  2.  That  there  should  be 
no  single  person  as  chief  magistrate.  3.  That  the 
army  should  be  continued.  4.  That  there  should 
be  no  imposition  upon  conscience.  5.  No  House 
of  Peers.  6.  That  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  should  be  in  distinct  hands.  1.  That  par- 
liament should  be  elected  by  the  people.  On  the 
15th  their  proclamation  for  a  parliament  was 
solemnly  published,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
was  required  to  issue  out  writs  for  the  elections ; 
an  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  the  Tower,  but 
failed;  and  a  rising  was  put  down  in  Sussex.  On 
the  17  th  Admiral  Lawson,  who  had  brought  his 
ships  into  the  Thames,  required  that  the  Long 
Parliament  should  sit  again;  whereupon  Vane 
and  others  were  sent  to  him  "  to  inform  him 
better.'*  Two  royalist  attempts  at  insurrection, 
one  at  Bristol,  the  other  at  Colchester,  were  pre- 
vented. But  distraction  and  confusion  grew  on 
all  sides ;  and  by  degrees  the  unpaid  troops  began 
to  join  the  royalists,  whom  they  were  sent  to  sup- 
press. "  No  quiet,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  enjoyed 
by  any  party :  aU  were  at  work,  and  the  king's 
party  very  active.  And  every  man  was  guided  by 
his  own  fancy  or  interest.  .  .  .  Many  wished 
themselves  out  of  these  daily  hazards,  but  knew 
not  how  to  get  free  of  them."* 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  most  of  the  soldiery 
about  London  declared  that  they  would  have  the 
parliament  sit  again  in  honour,  freedom,  and  safety ; 
and  those  who  had  recently  most  favoured  the  Lord 
General  Fleetwood  were  now  most  violent  against 
liim.  At  this  critical  moment  Whitelock,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  convinced  that  Monk's  design 
was  to  bring  m  the  king,  and  that,  too,  without  terms 
for  the  parliament  party ;  that  the  inclinations  of 
the  Presbyterians  generally,  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, of  most  of  the  parliament's  old  friends,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  soldiery,  tended  the  same  way ; 
and  that  Monk  would  easily  delude  Haselrig  aud 
the  rest  of  the  parliament  men ;  suggested  to  Fleet- 
ivood,  since  the  coming  in  of  the  kmg  was  imavoid- 
able,  that'  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  Fleetwood 
and  his  friends  to  be  the  instruments  for  bringing 
him  in  than  to  leave  it  to  Monk ;  and  then  he  pro- 
posed that  Fleetwood  should  immediately  send 
some  person  of  trust  to  the  king  at  Breda,  and 
invite  nim  to  return  upon  conditions.  The  argu- 
ments used  by  the  lawyer  were  weighty : — by  this 
means  Fleetwood  might  make  terms  with  the  king 
for  the  preservation  of  himself,  his  friends,  and,  in 
a  good  measure,  of  the  cause  in  which  they  had 
all  been  engaged  ;  but  if  it  were  left  to  Monk,  they, 
and  all  that  had  been  done  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  would  be  left  to  the  danger  of  destruction. 
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Fleetwood  was  convinced,  ^^  and  seemed  fully 
satisfied  to  send  Whitelock  to  the  king;  and  de* 
sired  Whitelock  to  go  and  prepare  himself  forth- 
with for  the  journey."  But  before  Whitelock  got 
across  the  threshold.  Vane,  Desborough,  and  Berry 
came  into  the  room,  and,  after  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  them,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Fleetwood  called  Whitelock  back,  "  and  in  much 
passion  said  to  him,  *  I  cannot  do  it,  I  cannot  do 
it.' "  Whitelock  asked  his  reasons.  "  These  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  weak  but  honourable  Fleetwood, 
"  have  remembered  me ;  and  it  is  true  that  I  am 
engaged  not  to  do  any  such  thing  without  my  Lord 
Lambert's  consent."  Whitelock  replied,  that  Lam- 
bert was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  have  his  consent 
to  this  business,  which  must  be  acted  instantly, 
or  not  at  all.  Fleetwood  again  said,  ^'  I  cannot 
do  it  without  him."  "  Then,"  said  Whitelock, 
"  you  will  ruin  yourself  and  your  friends."  To 
which  Fleetwood  replied,  that  he  could  not  help  it, 
that  his  word  was  pledged ;  and  so  they  parted. 

On  the  very  next  day  (the  23rd),  Colonel  In- 
goldsby  and  some  others  advised  Whitelock  to  run 
away  to  Breda,  with  the  great  seal,  as  Littleton 
had  run  away  with  it  to  York ;  but  the  very  cau- 
tious lawyer  declined  this  expedition. 

On  the  same  day,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
old  council  of  state,  and  the  old  speaker  Lenthall, 
seeing  that  the  soldiers  were  all  revolting  from 
Fleetwood,  gave  orders  for  a  rendezvous  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  under  Colonel  Okey  and  Colcmel 
Alured,  whose  affection  to  the  Rump  was  well 
known.  There  was  also  received  intelligence,  that 
Haselrig  and  the  revolted  forces  of  Portsmouth 
intended  speedily  to  come  up  to  London. 

On  the  morrow,  the  troops  imder  Okey  and 
Alured  halted  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  opposite  to  the 
house  of  the  speaker,  gave  him  three  cheers, 
saluted  him  with  a  volley,  and  took  the  word  of 
command  from  him.  Lenthall  was  now,  in  effect, 
commander-in-chief  in  London;  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  securing  the  Tower,  and  in  convincing  the 
common  council,  the  citizens,  and  the  soldiery,  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  restore 
the  Rump.  And  two  days  after  this  (on  the 
26th),  the  speaker,  and  the  members  that  were  in 
town,  met  at  Whitehall,  and  walked  altogether  to 
the  parliament  house,  the  soldiers,  who  not  long 
before  had  forcibly  kept  them  from  sitting,  now 
saluting  them  and  shouting  joyfully  as  they  passed. 

On  the  29th,  Haselrig,  who  had  marched  up 
from  Portsnuuth,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  in 
his  riding  habit,  and  *' was  very  jocund  and  high.*' 
In  fact  he  and  his  colleagues  were  wonderfully 
elated ;  and,  instead  of  providing  against  Monk, 
they  fell  upon  their  opponents  of  the  army :  by 
one  vote  they  dismissed  Lambert,  Desborough, 
AshBeld,  Berry,  and  other  officers,  from  their  com- 
mands, and  ordered  them  to  retire  to  their  several 
houses  "  farther  off  from  London ;"  and  they  also 
voted  that  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had  adhered  to 
the  council  of  officers  and  the  army,  because  he 
was  wise  enough  to  see  that  there  was  nothing 
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else  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  Monk  and  the  return 
of  Charles  without  conditions,  should  be  seques- 
tered from  his  seat,  and  confined  to  his  house  at 
Raby,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  during  the  plea- 
sure of  parliament. 

A.  D.  1660. — On  the  2nd  of  January  the  House 
voted  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared  for  renouncing 
anew  the  title  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  of  all  of  the 
line  of  the  late  King  James ;  yet  on  the  6th  they 
received  a  letter  from  Monk  promising  all  obedi- 
ence and  faithfulness  to  this  parliament ;  and,  in 
their  infatuation,  they  voted  Monk  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  desired  him  to  come  up  to  London 
as  soon  as  he  could.  At  York,  Fairfax,  the  late 
lord  general,  waited  upon  Monk,  and  expressed 
his  great  wiUingness  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  Stuarts,  against  whose  tyranny 
he  had  fought  in  many  a  bloody  field.  By  the 
26th  of  January  Monk  was  at  Northampton, 
where  he  protested  that  he  was  but  a  servant 
to  the  parliament  in  a  military  capacity.  On 
the  28th  he  was  at  St.  Alban's,  where  he  again 
expressed  all  duty  and  obedience  to  the  parlia- 
ment. But,  after  keeping  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  he  wrote  from  St.  Alban's  to  require  that 
all  the  soldiers  of  the  English  army  that  were  in 
or  about  Loudon  should  be  removed,  to  make 
room  for  the  godly  and  right-minded  soldiers  he 
was  bringing  with  him  from  Scotland.  The  Rump 
ordered  the  troops  out  of  town  accordingly,  and 
made  Monk  keeper  of  St.  James's  Park,  having 
a  few  days  before  sought  to  please  him  by  recom- 
mending Mr.  Gamble,  his  chaplain,  to  be  a  fellow 
of  Eton  College.  But  some  of  the  foot  soldiers 
would  not  march  out  to  make  room  for  Monk,  and 
falling  into  a  mutiny  they  kept  Somerset  House 
as  a  garrison;  but  being  assured  of  a  month's 
pay,  and  cajoled  by  their  colonel,  these  men  were 
quieted,  and  marched  off;  and  on  the  same  day 
Monk  marched  into  London  in  all  state,  with  his 
horse  and  foot — ^and  then  the  king's  party  talked 
very  high,  saying  they  were  sure  the  king  would 
be  in  England  very  shortly.  Although  Monk 
carefully  concealed  his  inteution  of  immediately 
recalling  Charles,  he  soon  opened  the  eyes  of 
Haselrig  and  that  party  to  the  monstrous  blunder 
they  had  committed.  "  It  pleased  him,"  says 
Whitelock,  "  that  the  secluded  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament  should  sit  again;  and  neither 
Haselrig  nor  Scot,  nor  any  of  that  party,  could 
prevail  with  him  to  the  contrary,  nor  durst  any 
*  to  oppose  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  gene- 
rally, especially  of  the  Presbyterians,  ran  that 
way,  and  the  cavaliers  agreed  to  it,  as  the  way  to 
bring  in  the  king.'*  Indeed  the  Ix)ndon  appren- 
tices had  been  up  in  arms  for  this  object ;  and 
Presbyterian  petitions  had  been  poured  in  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  parliament  as  it  was  before 
Pride's  Purge  and  the  king's  trial,  when  they  and 
their  brethren  were  the  majority. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  secluded  members 
took  their  seats  in  the  House ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  members  of  the  Romp  began  to  think  of 


providing  for  their  personal  safety.  Many  of 
them  absented  themselves,  and  gave  up  the  field 
to  the  Presbyterians  without  a  struggle.*  This 
majority  voted  .in  rapid  succession,  that  Monk, 
their  patron,  should  be  commandex-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  that 
all  the  proceedings  of  parliament  since  their  aeck- 
sion  should  be  null  and  void;  that  Presbyterianbin 
should  be  the  one  and  sole  religion ;  and  that  the 
league  and  covenant,  without  any  amendment  or 
toleration,  should  be  posted  up  in  all  churches. 

On  the  16th  of  March  they  passed  an  act  for 
dissolving  this  parliament,  with  a  proviso  not  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Writs 
were  then  issued  for  a  new  parliament,  which  was 
to  meet  on  the  20th  of  April ;  and  then  Monk 
finished  his  bargain  with  Charles  the  Second- 
giving  advice  but  imposing  no  conditioM— thiow- 
ing  the  fate  of  the  country  at  the  feet  of  a  dissolute 
and  unprincipled  man. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  the  day  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament,  Lambert,  who  hid 
proved  most  satisfactorily  that  he  was  not  a  Crom- 
well, was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  after  an  insane 
attempt  at  insurrection.  When  the  parliament 
met,  ten  peers  took  their  seats  in  their  own  Hooie, 
confirmed  the  appointments  of  Monk,  and  voted 
a  day  of  fasting  to  seek  God  for  his  blessing  upon 
the  approaching  settlement  of  the  nation.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  the  commons,  who  no  longer 
challenged  their  title  and  rights. « 

Circular  letters  were  then  sent  for  the  other 
peers,  who  came  up  to  Westminster  by  degree*, 
till  the  House,  whicn  had  been  so  long  empty,  mtis 
nearly  full.  The  distinction  between  those  who 
had  borne  arms  for  the  parliament,  and  those  vho 
had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  now  seemed  ob- 
literated, and  Presbyterian  peers  sat  side  hy  side 
with  those  who  had  always  adhered  to  the  liturgy 
and  the  established  church.  In  the  Lower  House 
the  Presbyterians  formed  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, for  the  elections  had  no  longer  been  con- 
trolled by  the  army,  which  absorbed  in  itself 
nearly  all  the  republicanism  of  the  country.^  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimston  was  elected  speaker,  was' con- 
ducted to  the  chair  by  Monk  and  Hollis,  and  the 
House  showed  the  utmost  readiness  in  agreeing 
with  the  restored  peers.  On  ^e  26th  of  April, 
the  two  Houses  gave  orders  for  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  "  for  raising  up  Monk  and  other  in- 

•  LQdkm.  HaMlrig.^and)iome  otbm'of  ths  wpobWciofc  to* 
the  aium  whan  they  law  Monk  n«ton  tha  Mclnded  FR*U)ter»o^ 
aad  Lttdlo^r  resolved  to  make  him  a  visit.  In  order,  he  »yf>  ^ 
make  a  more  perfect  discovery  of  hie  intentiont.'*  When  ^^^ 
short-lighted  repabUcan  urxeU  the  duty  of  fidelity  and  m«i  wf  *^ 
common  good.  Monk  replied  with  great  nnetion. "  Yes,  we  ■"»'••• 
and  die  together  for  a  commonwealth."  But  Monk  M  Ukrp  ^ 
to  place  a  stont  footman  at  the  door,  faming  that  Ludlow  ni|ijtv^ 
with  him  as  his  conscience  told  him  he  deeerred.  Sooe  anrf'  "3 
iu  an  interview  with  Haselrig,  grasphag  Sir  Aithor  by  Uie  i>«^; 
esclaimed,  ••  I  do  here  protest  to  you,  io  the  piewoce  «'*"***Jf  "jjL 
men.  that  I  will  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  setUnft  «P  ".r-  T 
Stnart,  a  single  person,  or  a  House  of  Peeia.'*  Ami.  ««« f  "f-,", 
postulating  on  their  suspicious,  he  said. "  What  is  it  that  I  ktv«  «^ 
in  bringing  these  members  into  the  Hooee  ?  Are  thty  ag*PV"T 
that  brouglit  the  king  to  the  block  ?->though  othen  est  (^^.^ 
and  that  justly."— Ziidtowi  Memain.  Ludhnr,  skifting  ^J^ 
from  himself,  charges  Haselrig  with  being  Moiik*i  dnpfi*"  *^ 
indulging  in^unmanly  despoadence. 
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etruments  of  rescuing  this  nation  from  thraldom 
and  misery ;"  and  voted  thanks  to  Monk  *^  for  his 
eminent  and  unparalleled  services,"  On  the  Ist  of 
May,  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  heen  employed 
for  some  time  in  the  negociations  or  bargainings 
between  Charles  the  Second  and  the  general, 
arrived  again  from  Breda,  and  presented  himself 
with  royal  dispatches  at  Monk's  house.  Monk, 
who  continued  to  wear  the  mask  when  it^  was  no 
longer  necessary,  would  not  open  the  dispatches 
there,  but  ordered  Granville  to  present  them  to 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  council  of  state.  This 
was  done ;  and,  to  carry  on  the  farce,  Granville  was 
put  under  arrest — ^but,  lo !  it  was  proved  that  the 
letters  were  really  from  the  king  himself,  and  that 
they  contained  very  upright  and  very  satisfactory 
intentions ;  and  Granville  was  released  from  cus- 
tody, and  the  letters  were  sent  down  to  parliament, 
and  there  read  in  the  name  of  the  king.  One  of 
these  epistles  was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
another  to  the  Commons,  one  to  Monk,  and  another 
to  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council 
of  London.  The  letter  to  the  Commons  contained 
the  famous  **  Declaration  of  Breda,"  offering  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  liberty  of  conscience  for 
the  future.  This  document,  which  will  be  noticed 
more  at  length  in  the  next  period  of  our  history, 
was  the  only  pledge  that  this  parliament  thought  it 
necessary  to  require  from  a  prince  who  had  already 
proved,  in  many  cases,  that  his  royal  word  was  not 
worth  more  than  that  of  his  father  had  been  before 
him.  Some  time  before  this  the  zealous  Presbyte- 
rians had  been  reminded  that  Charles's  religion  was 
at  best  but  a  devotion  to  prelacy ;  that  he  had  been 
too  long  under  the  wing  of  his  mother,  too  long  in 
France  and  Flanders,  "  the  most  Jesuited  place  in 
the '.world,*'  to  have  preserved  even  his  Armini- 
anism  in  a  pure  state ;  and  that  those  of  the  Pres- 
byterian judgment  and  covenant  could  expect 
nothing  but  certain  ruin  to  their  ways  and  their 
persons  by  a  clenching  and  closing  with  such  in- 
consistent principles ;  that  the  Independents,  who 
had  grown  up  under  them,  had  hitherto  allowed 
the  men  of  their  party  as  much  freedom  as  they 
enjoyed  themselves,  and  had  admitted  them  to  an 
equal  participation  in  that  grand  privilege,  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  they  could  never  hope  to 
enjoy  under  the  restored  Charles ;  that  the  royalists 
would  never  leave  ^  buzzing  in  his  ear,  to  quicken 
his  memory,"  that  the  interest  of  the  Presbyterian 
party  was  in  its  infancy  founded  in  Scotland  upon 
the  ruin  of  his  great-grandmother,  continued  and 
improved  in  England  by  the  perpetual  vexation  of 
his  grandfather,  and  at  length  prosecuted  to  the 
decapitating  of  his  father;  and  that  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  Restoration  would  be  the  loss 
of  all  kinds  of  liberty  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Presbyterians.*  But  heated  and  blinded  by  their 
loyalty,  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  all-powerful 
in  the  Commons,  and  far  from  weak  in  the  Lords, 
disregarded  all  these  warnings,  and  they  named  a 

•  «  Inteiett  wiU  not  Lto.'*  ThU  pamphlet,  in  4to.,  wai  irritten  by 
MAEehnKNii  J^edhan,  and  imblitbed  io  1649. 


committee  at  once  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
king's  letter,  expressing  their  poy,  the  joyful  sense 
of  all  the  House,  of  his  gracious  offers,  and  their 
humble  thanks  for  them,  with  professions  of  their 
loyalty  and  duty  to  his  majesty.  As  for  the 
Lords,  they  voted  thanks  to  Sir  John  Granville 
for  bringing  these  gracious  letters;  and  declared 
that,  according  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  government  is  and 
ought  to  be  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and 
that  some  way  should  instantly  be  devised  how  to 
make  up  all  breaches,  and  obtain  the  king's  happy 
return  to  his  people.  The  Commons  forthwith 
agreed  with  the  Lords  in  all  this;  appointed  a 
committee  to  erase  from  their  journals  whatever 
acts  or  orders  had  been  made  inconsistent  there- 
with; voted  the  king,  who  was  penniless,  the 
present  supply  of  50,000/. ;  sent  a  committee  into 
the  city  to  get  that  money  advanced  upon  security 
and  interest;  agreed  to  an  assessment  of  70,OOo/« 
per  month  for  three  months,  and  sent  another 
committee  to  join  the  Lords  in  drawing  up  an 
answer  to  his  majestv's  most  gracious  letters  and 
declaration.  And  at  the  end  of  this  busy  day  there 
was  a  wonderful  lighting  of  bonfires,  ringing  of 
bells,  firing  of  great  guns,  and  drinking  of  the 
king's  health.  Prynne,  who  had  got  back  into 
the  house,  and  who  could  never  forget  the  former 
tyranny  of  prelacy  from  which  he  had  suffered  so 
severely,  made  a  hopeless  effort  to  sober  this  in- 

'  toxication ;  and  that  upright  judge.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  ventured  to  recommend  that  some  more 
definite  settlement  should  be  made  before  the  king 
were  brought  back;  but  Monk  silenced  them  by 
telling  them,  that,  as  the  king  would  come  back 
without  either  money  or  troops,  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  liim ;  and  no  other  voice  was  raised 
against  accepting  the  *^  Declaration  of  Breda"  as 
a  full  and  sufficient  security,  nor  was  a  word 
more  said  about  conditions  and  limitations.  On 
the  2nd  of  May  the  speaker,  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
ston,  in  returning  thanks  in  the  name  of  the 
House,  and  giving  500/.  to  Sir  John  Granville, 
said — "I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  grateful 
and  thankful  hearts  the  Commons,  now  assem- 
bled in  parliament,  have  received  his  majesty's 
gracious  letter;  res  ipsa  loquitur.  You  your- 
self have  been  ocularis  et  auricularis  testis  de 
rei  veritate.  Our  bells  and  our  bonfires  have 
already  begun  the  proclamation  of  his  majesty's 
goodness  and  of  our  joys.  We  have  told  the 
people  that  our  king,  the  glory  of  England,  is 
coming  home  again ;  and  they  have  resounded  it 
back  again  in  our  ears  that  they  are  ready,  and 
their  hearts  are  open  to  receive  him.  Both  par- 
liament and  people  have  cried  aloud  to  the  King 
of  Kings  in  their  prayers,  *  Long  live  king  Charles 
the  Second.' " 

The  Commons  continued  running  a  race  with 
the  Lords  in  this  new  loyalty :  first,  they  gave  leave 
to  Doctor  Clarges,  a  memoer  of  their  House,  to 
go  to  the  king  from  Monk,  and  then  they  resolved 

I  to  send  twelve  of  their  members  to  wait  upon  his 
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majesty.  Nor  were  the  lord  mayor  and  common 
council  of  London  less  loyal  than  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons :  they  gave  Granville  300/.,  and  named 
some  of  their  council  to  wait  upon  his  majesty, 
making  all  haste  to  set  up  the  royal  statue  m 
Guildhall,  and  remove  the  ohnoxious  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth.  And  divers  maids  of  the  city 
petitioned  the  lord  mayor  for  leave  to  meet  the 
king  in  white  clothes.  Some  doubts  were  enter- 
tained of  the  seamen  in  the  navy,  but  General 


Montague,  firing  himself  the  first  gun,  and  crying, 
^  God  save  the  King !"  got  a  royal  salute  from 
all  the  ships,  the  men  all  shouting  lustily,  *'  God 
bless  the  King !" — And  then  the  general  gave  two 
pipes  of  canary  to  his  men. 

On  the  8th  of  May  Charles  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed at  Westminster  Hall  gate,  the  lords  acd 
commons  standing  bare-headed  by  the  heralds, 
whilst  the  proclamation  was  made.^ 


Jamki  I. 

From  a  letter  to  his  eon  Charlec,  while  on  hit  Spanivh  loTe-makin^ 
expedition,  beginning  **My  deare  Babie.       Harldaa  MSS. 
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AioiiBiiHop  Abbot.    From  an  Original  Picture  in  T^mbeth  PaUee. 

Bishop  Taylob.    From  an  Ortipnal  Fietor*  in  All  SainU*  College,  Oxford. 

Fox.    From  an  anunvmous  Print. 

Abchbdimop  Laud,    ^rom  a  Picture  by  Vandykei 

AiiCRBauop  UiBKB.    From  a  Picture  by  Sir  Peter  Leij. 


HE  principal  matter 
that  remains  for  this 
chapter  is  the  history 
of  those  rival  forms 
of  Protestantism 
which,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  period, 
first  overthrew  the 
ancient  English 
church,  and  Uien, 
after  their  common 
victory,  falling  to 
contention  and  a 
trial  of  strength 
among  themselves,  were  in  their  turn  successively 
displaced,  or  attempted  to  be  displaced,  the  one  by 

VOL.  III. 


the  other.  These  sects  may  all  be  regarded  as  so 
many  varieties  of  Puritanism,  or  as  the  motlev 
brood  of  the  spirit  that  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  was  usually  called  by  that  name,  and 
the  origin  and  early  progress  of  which  have  been 
already  sketched  in  the  preceding  Book.  The 
Piuritanism  that  made  its  appearance  in  England 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  was,  it 
may  be  remembered,  chiefly  derived  from  Geneva, 
where  the  severe  theology  of  Calvin  had  struck 
deep  root  in  the  congemal  soil,  and  flourished 
amain  in  the  keen  air,  of  republican  institutions. 
Directly  from  this  fountain-head  came  also  the 
Puritanism  of  Scotland ;  for  Knox,  the  great  leader 
of  the  Reformation  in  that  country,  was  a  disciple 
of  Calvin,  and  had  been  for  some  years  the  paator 
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of  the  English  CalviniBts  at  GeDeva.    The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Calvinifltic  or  Presbyterian  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  was  kept  wholly  out  of  the 
scheme  of  the  English  reformed  church,  on  its 
restoration  under  Elizabeth,  by  the  exclusive  selec- 
tion of  its  heads  and  rulers  from  those  of  the 
returned  exiles  who  had  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
congregation   at  Frankfort.    The  friends  of  the 
Geneva  worship  and  discipline  were  thus  in  Eng- 
land either  driven  out  of  the  national  church  al- 
together, or,  if  they  remained  in  communion  with 
it  (which  they  generally  did),  were  forced  to 
refiain,  to  a  great  exten^  for  Uie  sake  of  peacCi 
from  propagating  or  acting  upon  their  peculiar 
opinions.    It  is  true  that,  even  thus  circumstanced, 
they  preserved  a  strong  spirit  of  Puritanism  within 
the  country,  and  fostmd,  both  amcmg  the  clergy 
and  among  the  people,  that  aversion  to  the  ritual 
and  government  of  the  established  church  which 
eventually  broke  out  into  open  dissent  and  separar 
tion.    But  in  Scotland  the  ascendancy  of  Knox 
and  his  friends  made  the  Reformation  thoroughly 
Puritanical  from  the  beginning,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  both  the  clergy  and  tlw  mast  of  the  people  were 
concerned ;  and  all  that  the  government  could  do 
in  resistance  to  the  vehement  course  of  the  national 
feeling  was  to  ward  off  for  a  time  the  actual  esta- 
blishment of  a  purely  Presbyterian  church,  and  to 
endeavour  to  maintain  somewhat  of  the  outward 
form  of  an  opposite  polity  in  association  with  the 
spirit  and  even  many  of  Uie  usages  of  the  Geneva 
discipline.     The  restraint,  however,  which  was 
thus  put  upon  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  was  so 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  subdue  its  strength  or 
temper,  that  it  was  only  thereby  irritated  to  a  pre^ 
tematural  inflammation  and  ferociW|  which  made 
it  the  more  restless  under  its  bon<w,  and  dso  the 
more  able  to  break  them  asunder,  the  longer  they 
enthralled  it.     It  became,   like  a  strong    river 
dammed  up,  ready,  whenever  it  should  burst  the 
fafet-failing  barrier  that  confined  it,  to  precipitate 
itself  in  a  raging  and  all-devouring  inundation. 
But  for  the  prodigious  impetuosity  with  which  the 
tide  of  Puritanism  thus  came  rushing  on  from 
Scotland,  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  if  the  less 
accumulated  force  of  English  dissent  would  have 
ever  prevailed  over  the  established  church,  or  per- 
haps even  risen  with  any  very  formidable  violence 
against  it,  although,  when  the  two  streams  joined 
their  waters,  the   more    diffused    and    sluggish 
naturally  caught  the  fury  of  the  other,  and  their 
miited  volume  rolled  along  with  a  doubly  tre- 
mendous power.     Presbyterianism,  also,  in  imita- 
tion of  what  had  been  previously  done  by  the  people 
of  Scotland,  was  the  first  shape  in  which  triimiphant 
Puritanism  exhibited  itself  in  England  after  its 
overthrow  of  the  old  establishment ;  and,  notwith- 
standing both  the  influence  subsequently  acquired 
by  Independency  in  the    government,    and  the 
spread  of  that  and  other  sects  among  the  people, 
tne  national  church,  and  also  the  national  senti- 
ment, continued  to  be,  in  the  main,  Presbyterian 
until  the  restoration  of  ^Episcopacy.    This  par* 


ticular  form  of  Puritanism,  therefore,  is  the  fiist 
subject  we  have  now  to  take  up ;  and  a  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  the  Scottish  kirk  during  the  reip 
of  James  in  his  native  country  will  most  fitly  in- 
troduce us  to  the  scene  of  the  subsequent  conten- 
tions between  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy  in  both 
kingdoms.  Such  an  inquiry  is  odculated  to  throv 
light  upon  the  whole  course  of  events  in  the  track 
of  time  we  have  been  surveying ;  for,  long  before 
the  civil  war  was  begun  by  the  Scots  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court  in  the 
English  parliament  were,  it  is  well  ascertained,  in 
intimate  confederacy  with  the  ecclesiastical  agi- 
tators  in  Scotland,  and  the  movements  of  eich 
party  were  generally  taken  in  concert  with  the 
otluur.  Yet  no  part  of  our  history  has  been  so 
much  neglected,  and  consequently  misrepreaentedj 
by  the  generality  of  our  historians* 

The  Scottish  Solomon  proved  himself  to  be 
a  person  of  lax  principle,  or  no  principle  it 
all,  in  too  many  ways  to  leave  vs  any  excuse 
for  charging  him  widi  aeti  of  dissimiuatioo  or 
other  obliquity  which  he  never  committed.  **  ^^lien 
the  Long  Parliament  addressed  King  Charles  to 
set  up  Presbytery  in  the  room  of  Epiaoopacy," 
says  a  writer,  whose  misrepresentations  do  not  com- 
monly assume  so  bold  or  passionate  a  tone,  ^  his 
majesty  objected  his  coronation  oath,  in  which  be 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  clergy  in  their  rights 
and  privileges;  but  King  James  had  no  such 
scruples  of  conscience,  for,  without  so  mach  u 
asking  the  consent  of  parliament,  general  assembly, 
or  people,  he  entered  upon  the  most  efiectuil 
measures  to  subvert  the  kirk*discipline  which  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain,  with  hands  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  at  his    coronation,  and   had  afterwanis 
solemnly  subscribed,  with  his  queen  and  familj, 
in  the  year  1581  and  1590."*    James's  coronation 
took  place  when  he  was  an  infant  of  thirteeo 
months  old ;  so  that  his  hands,  if  they  had  bee:: 
lifted  to  heaven  at  all  upon  that  occasion,  mtift 
have  been  held  up  by  his  nurse.     But  in  truth  it 
was  not  the  baby  king,  but  the  Lords  Morton  and 
Home  for  him,  that  took  the  new  coronation  oath, 
to  maintain  and  defend  the  religion  then  pro- 
fessed.t    And  what  was  the  religion  at  this  time 
legally  established  in  Scotland  ?     It  was  not  Pres- 
bytery.    Popery  and  the  mass,  indeed,  had  been 
abolished  by  parliament  seven  years  before,  and  i 
Protestant  confession  of  faith  and  doctrine  had 
been  solemnly  adopted.    But  Episcopacy  had  d<^ 
been  put  down.    Even  if  Knox's  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  with  its  twelve  Superintendents,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  having  delineated  a  scheme  d 
Presbyterian  church-government,  that  scheme  never 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  state.    It  is  true 
that  the  General  Assembly  had,  from  the  ^^ 
evinced  a  jealousy  or  dislike  of  the  Episcopal 
office ;  but  that  feeling  had  never  been  shared  bj 
the  parliament,  and  bishops  continued  to  be  sp- 
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pointed,  upOn  vacancies,  to  all  the  sees  as  nsual. 
The  account  in  the  printed  Calderwood  omits  all 
notice  of  the  circumstance ;  but  at  this  very  coro- 
nation of  James,  while  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
John  Knox,  the  acts  of  crowning  and  of  anointing 
were  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  assisted 
by  two  of  the  superintendents.  The  anointing  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  Knox  and  the  clergy,  as  a 
Jewish  ceremony ;  but  it  was  persisted  in  notwith- 
standing.* It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  form  of 
Ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  James  at  his  coro- 
nation did  not  swear  himself,  but  was  sworn  by 
his  proxies,  was  Episcopacy  and  not  Presbytery. 

And  such  for  many  years  continued  to  be  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  kingdom.  The  importunities 
of  the  Assembly  were  urgent  and  incessant  enough ; 
but  they  were  not  listened  to  either  by  any  one  of 
the  four  successive  regents,  Murray,  Lennox,  Mar, 
and  Morton,  that  governed  the  country  during  the 
king's  minority, — more  or  less  zealously  Protestant 
as  they  all  were,  or  professed  to  be, — or  by  James 
himself  after  he  took  the  management  of  affairs 
into  his  own  hands.    The  bulk  of  the  revenues  of 
most  of  the  sees,  indeed,  was  diverted  into  lay 
hands  through  flagitious  arrangements  made  with 
the  holders  by  powerful  barons  or  creatures  of  the 
court  whom  the  weakness  or  profligacy  of  the  go- 
vernment permitted  so  to  make  traffic  of  the  ap- 
pointments ;  but  the  order  of  bishops  was  perse- 
veringly  kept  up  in  the  face  of  all  the  outcry  the 
general  assembly  could  raise  upon  the  subject. 
The  opposition  of  that  body,  indeed,  sustained,  as 
it  indubitably  was,  by  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer  every  year.     In 
the  beginning  it  had  been  hardly  more  than  a  re- 
luctance to  acknowledge  the  episcopal  ofiice  as 
subsisting  in  the  national  church.     The  assembly 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1562,  being  the  third  of  these  councils  of  the 
reformed  national  church,  admitted  Alexander  Gor- 
don, Bishop  of  Galloway,  as  superintendent  of 
that  district,  but  only  upon  the  petition  of  the 
kirks  therein  situated :  from  which,  as  Calderwood 
remarks,  it  may  be  perceived  that  his  old  episcopal 
office  was  not  held  to  give  him  the  right  of  ex- 
ercising any    clerical  jurisdiction.      "  Further," 
adds  the  historian,  *'  he  is  not  styled  simply  bishops 
but,  as  it  were  by  a  note  of  diminution,  who  is 
called  bishop,  to  wit,  by  custom  and  vulgar  speech 
of  the  people,  calling  any  man  a  bishop  that  pos- 
seBseth  the  bishop's  benefice. "f     In  1564  the 
assembly,  in  the  same  spirit,  petitioned  the  queen 
*^  that  no  bishopric,  abbacy,  priory,  deanery,  pro- 
vostry,  or  other  benefice  having  more  churches 
than  one  annexed  thereto,  should  be  disposed  in 
time  coming  to  any  one  man ;  but  that,  the  churches 
thereof  being  dissolved,  the  same  should  be  pro- 
vided to  several  persons,  so  as  every  man  having 
charge  may  serve  at  his  own  church,  according  to 
his  vocation.''^    In  1566  they  addressed  a  suppli- 
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cation  to  the  nobility  and  lords  of  secret  council 
*'  professing  Christ  with  them,  and  who  had  re- 
nounced the  Roman  antichrist,"  against  a  com- 
mission lately  granted,  bv  which,  as  they  declare, 
^*  that  conjured  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  cruel 
murderer  of  our  dear  brethren,  who  is  falsely  styled 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  is  leponed  and  re* 
stored,  by  signature  passed,  to  his  former  tyranny : 
for,  not  only  are  his  ancient  jurisdictions,  as  they 
are  termed,  of  the  whole  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's 
granted  to  him,  but  also  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment, confirmation  of  testaments,  and  donation  of 
benefices,  as  more  amply  in  his  signature  is  ex- 
pressed."* But  this  archbishop — ^the  unfortunate 
Hamilton,  who  a  few  years  afterwards  finished  his 
course  on  the  gibbet — was  a  papist  as  well  as  a 
bishop.  The  same  assembly  did  not  hesitate  to 
send  an  affectionate  letter,  drawn  up  by  Knox, 
^'  to  their  brethren^  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
England,"  requesting  them,  indeed,  to  deal  gently 
with  those  of  their  number  who  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  canonical  habits,  but  not  absolutely  de- 
nying the  lawfulness  of  the  said  apparel,  and 
admitting  that  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  to 
be  accounted  among  things  indifferent  appeared 
to  be  agitated  with  greater  vehemence  by  both 
parties  in  the  English  church  than  they  could 
themselves  approve  of.f  A  few  years  after  they 
would  not  have  gone  so  far  in  the  way  of  con- 
cession either  to  prelacy,  or  to  the  '*  Romish  rags" 
of  the  surplice,  comer-cap,  and  tippet 

This  letter,  as  we  have  said,  was  penned  by 
Knox.  Its  spirit  is  decidedly  Calvinistic  ana 
anti-episcopal ;  the  great  Scottish  reformer,  who 
had  refused  a  bishopric  from  Edward  VI.,  lays  no 
restraint  upon  the  expression  of  his  cordial  prefer- 
ence for  a  church  divested  of  all  **  worldly  pomp," 
and  of  his  scorn  for  the  ^  vain  trifles"  which  ap*i 

geared  to  be  held  among  the  essentials  of  religion 
y  the  heads  of  the  English  establishment  He 
even  makes  bold  to  characterise  the  habits  that 
were  objected  to  as  **  the  dregs  of  that  Roman 
beast" — *^  the  print  and  mark  of  that  odious  beast," 
— which  every  Christian  man  ought  '^  to  fear  either 
to  take  in  his  hand  or  forehead ;"  and  he  exhorts 
his  English  brethren  '*  to  deal  more  wisely  than  to 
trouble  the  godly  with  such  vanities ;"  for  all 
things,"  he  adds,  **  which  seem  lawful  edify  not ; 
....  all  civil  authority  hath  not  ever  the  light  of  God 
shining  before  their  eyes  in  their  statutes  and  com- 
mandments,  but  their  affections  savour  too  much, 
sometimes,  of  the  earth  and  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Therefore,  we  think  that  ye  ought  boldly  oppose 
yourselves,  not  only  to  all  power  that  dare  extol 
itself  against  God,  but  also  against  all  such  as  dare 
burden  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  farther  than 
God  hath  burdened  them  in  his  own  word."  But 
still  we  have  not  here  the  unqualified  and  uncom- 
promising condemnation,  the  vehement  intolerance 
of  episcopacy,  as  almost  a  kind  of  antichrist  or 
accursed  thing,  which  came  afterwards  to  be  the 
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profession  of  the  Scotch  natioual  church.  On  the 
contrary,  Kuox  and  the  other  members,  lay  and 
clerical,  of  this  general  assembly,  as  we  have  seen, 
style  the  bishops  of  England  their  brethren,  and 
distinctly  recognise  their  hierarchical  establish- 
ment as  a  branch  of  the  same  church  of  Christ  to 
which  they  themselves  belong.  And  such,  it  may 
be  assertoci,  continued  to  be  the  state  of  feeling 
even  among  the  most  zealous  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
so  long  as  Knox  lived.  Soon  after  the  violent 
death  of  Archbishop  Hamilton  in  1570,  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  rector  of  the  Universitv  of  St.  Andrew's, 
was  presented  to  the  see,  through  the  procurement 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  whom  its  temporalities 
had  been  granted  by  the  crown.  The  earl  retained 
the  bulk  of  the  revenues,  and  Douglas  was  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  small  pension  in  addition  to 
the  d^ity.  Morton,  however,  was  determined 
that  his  substitute,  though  a  very  poor,  should  not 
be  a  mere  nominal  aichbishop.  A  parliament 
having  met  at  Stirling  in  the  end  of  August,  1571, 
the  superintendent  of  Fife,  Calderwood  tells  us, 
inhibited  Douglas  from  voting  in  name  of  the  kirk 
under  the  nain  of  excommunication ;  but  Morton 
commanded  him  to  vote,  under  the  pain  of  treason. 
Probably  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  that  the  earl 
should  have  the  archbishop's  vote  in  parliament, 
as  well  as  the  pecuniary  profits  of  the  see.  This 
affair  eventualnr  led  to  an  important  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  national  church.  Douglas, 
finding  himself  opposed  in  his  attempts  to  levy 
certain  duties  belonging  to  his  archbishopric  by 
the  collector  of  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  for 
whose  support  the  parliament  had  ordered  a  third 
of  the  ancient  revenues  of  the  church  to  be  re- 
served, applied  to  his  patron  Morton,  who  was, 
indeed,  much  more  interested  in  the  matter  than 
himself,  and  through  his  influence  got  an  order 
from  the  Regent  Mar,  prohibiting  in  the  mean 
time  the  collection  of  any  dues  for  the  parochial 
clergy  within  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrew's.  A 
letter,  which  was  written  upon  this  occasion  to  the 

Xt  by  John  Erskine,  the  famous  laird  of  Dun, 
(how  the  point  to  which  the  most  attached 
and  resolute  champions  of  the  Scottish  church  as 
yet  carried  their  hostility  to  episcopacy.  After 
maintaining  that  no  prince  could,  by  his  own 
authority,  set  up  men  in  spiritual  offices,  whether 
as  bishops  or  pastors,  that  right  being  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  church  alone,  Erskine  reminded  the 
regent  that  the  continual  petition  of  the  kirk  had 
been,  that  whenever  any  of  the  great  benefices, 
having  manv  kirks  joined  to  them,  should  become 
vacant,  **  all  the  kirks  should  be  divided,  and 
aeverally  disposed  to  several  men,  to  serve  every 
man  at  his  own  kirk;"  "  in  which  mind,"  he 
adds,  **  all  that  bear  office  in  the  kirk  continue ;" 
but  if  such  dismembering  of  great  benefices  can- 
not be  granted  at  this  time,  he  doubts  not,  he 
Bays,  but  the  kirk  will  consent  that  the  benefices 
and  offices  joined  thereto,  being  conferred  with  its 
own  concurrence,  may  have  such  profits  assigned 
to  them, "  as  may  be  spared  above  the  reasonable 


sustentation  of  the  ministers  of  the  kirks  of  such 
benefices,  till  further  order  be  taken  in  these  mat- 
ters."* Here  is  not,  it  will  be  perceived,  do 
more  than  in  the  letter  of  the  assembly  of  1566  to 
the  clergy  of  England,  any  absolute  protesution 
against  episcopacy  in  all  circumstances;  the 
writer's  opinion  as  to  its  inexpediency  and  unpo- 
fitableness  is  clearly  enough  indicated;  but  the 
only  thing  that  he  absolutely  protests  against  i«  the 
induction  of  bishops  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  church.  *^  I  cannot,"  he  says  in  conclusion, 
'*  but  lament  from  my  very  heart  a  great  miBorder 
used  in  Stirling  at  the  last  parliament,  in  cieatiog 
bishops,  placing  them,  and  giving  tliem  vote  in 
parliament  as  bishops,  in  despite  of  the  kirk,  aod 
high  contempt  of  (£)d,  the  kirk  opposing  benelf 
against  that  misorder."  The  next  general  sskis- 
bly  had  been  appointed  to  meet  at  St  Andrew's 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1572 ;  but,  by  desire  of  die 
regent,  the  usual  number  of  the  mimsters,  sapesifi- 
tendents,  and  commissioners  from  towns  snd  kirks 
convened  at  Leith,  on  the  12th  of  January,  for 
settling  the  policy  of  the  kirk,  and  detemuned  in 
their  second  sitting  that  their  convention  should 
have  the  force  and  strength  of  a  general  assembly, 
and  that  all  things  might  be  treated  and  coqduded 
therein  that  used  to  be  treated  and  concluded  in 
any  general  assembly.  On  the  16th  of  Janusiy 
the  regent  granted  power  and  commission  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  chancellor,  Lord  Ruthven,  tres' 
surer,  Adam,'  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  other  five 
persons,  or  any  four  of  the  whole  number,  to  treit 
and  come  to  an  arrangement  with  this  convention 
of  the  church,  or  any  commissioners  whom  it 
should  authorise,  ^*  anent  all  matters  tending  to 
the  ordering  and  establishing  of  the  policy  of  the 
kirk,  the  sustentation  of  the  ministers,  and  support 
of  the  king's  majesty  and  common  affairs  of  the 
realm,  to  continue  in  such  order  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  till  his  highness'  (the  king's)  perfect  age, 
or  till  the  same  be  altered  and  abolished  by  the 
three  estates  in  parliament,  promitting  to  hold 
firm  and  stable  all  and  whatsomever  the  said  com- 
missioners do  and  conclude  in  the  premises."  kt 
us  see,  then,  what  was  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
now  agreed  upon  and  established  by  the  coDCu^ 
rence  of  the  church  and  the  state.  In  the  M 
place,  it  was  resolved  that  no  innovation  should  be 
made  in  the  titles  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  nor 
in  the  bounds  of  dioceses,'but  that  in  these  respects 
all  things  "  should  stand  and  continue  in  tim^ 
coming  as  they  did  before  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion ;  at  the  least  till  the  king's  majority,  or  con- 
sent of  parliament."  Deans  and  chapters  were 
annexed  to  all  metropolitan  and  cathadnd  seats. 
The  only  restraint  put  upon  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  was,  that,  m  the  mean  time,  till  further 
order  were  taken,  they  should  exercise  no  other 
spiritual  jurisdiction  than  the  superintendents 
were  accustomed  to  exercise ;  and  tost,  generallyt 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  kirk,  and  the  general 
assembly  thereof,  in  spirittudibus^  as  they  were  to 
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the  king  in  temporalibus.  Even  abbacies,  priories; 
and  nunneries   were    preserved;    it   was    only 
ordained  that,  if  it  were  possible^  such  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  should  be  assigned  to  the  support 
of  the  parochial  clergy  as  should  be  found  reason- 
able, and  should  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  or 
superintendent  within  whose  province  Uie  religious 
house  ky,  and  such  of  the  king's  majesty's  council 
as  should  be  directed  to  accord  with  him  thereon ; 
— a  cold  and  cautious  provision,  from  which  very 
little  was  to  be  looked  for.    **  As  for  the  remanent 
profit  and  title  of  the  benefice,"  it  was  further  laid 
down  by  the  commissioners, "  because  the  possessor 
must  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estate  in  parliament,  they  think  it  needful  that  he 
who  shall  have  the  style,  title,  and  place  of  abbot, 
prior,  and  oommendator,  be   well  learned  and 
quahfied ;  and  for  trial  of  his  qualification,  that 
theking's  letters  commendatory  under  the  signet 
shall  be  directed  to  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of 
the  province  wherein  the  abbacy  or  priory  lieth,  to 
try  and  examme  his  learning  and  ability;   and 
upon  testimonial  of  his  ability  from  the  ordinar,  he 
shall  compear  before  the  king  or  his  regent,  and  give 
his  oath  in  form  as  the  bishop  doth ;  and  Uien  shall 
the  king's  letters  and  provisions  under  the  great 
seal  be  expede,  directed  to  the  ordinar  bishop  of 
the  province,  or  others  bruiking  [enjoying]  the  dig- 
nities or  inferior  office  in  the  seat,  to  give  him  col- 
lation."    Persons  so  admitted  as  commendators 
were  allowed  to  be  appointed  senators  of  the  col- 
lege of  justice,  or  to  be  employed  by  the  king  in 
the  necessary  affairs  of  the  commonw&Jth.     Ano- 
ther clause  directed  the  manner  of  creating  a 
bishop,  which  was  to  be  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
formiuly  electing  the  person  nominated  in  a  letter 
or  precept  from  the  king  or  his  regent ;  the  only 
liberty  of  objection  or  hesitation  dlowed  to  them 
being,  that,  in  case  the  royal  nominee  should  not 
be  found  qualified,  they  might  humbly  crave  and 
require  his  majesty,  wiui  all  convenient  expedition, 
to  nominate  another.     But,  to  render  this  liberty 
of  no  avail,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  provision 
was  made  for  the  nominee  being  examined  by  the 
chapter.     So  much  regard  was  even  had  to  the 
rights  of  aU  the  existing  holders  of  deaneries, 
canonries,  and  prebendaries,  that  although  only 
those  of  them  that  had  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
reformed  church  were  to  continue  to  exercise  their 
functions,  yet  the  others  who  still  continued  papists 
were  not  to  be  displaced,  nor  successors  appointed 
to  them  till  diey  should  depart  this  life.    *'  Here 
ye  see,"  says  the  old  presbyterian  historian,  in 
concltulinff  his  account  of   the  new  settlement, 
**  this  book  for  the  most  part  concemeth  the  provi- 
sion of  Uie  old  titles  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons^  chancellors,  and  such  like,  to  minis- 
ters ;  and  of  abbacies  and  priories  to  other  quali- 
fied persons,  to  vote  in  parliament  as  persons  of 
ecclesiastical  estate.    Here  is  a  fair  show  of  re- 
storing benefices  of  cure,  great  and  small,  to  the 
kirk  ;  but,  in  efifect,  it  was  to  restore  only  titles, 
which  nobkmen  perceived  could  not  be  given 


conveniently  to  themselves ;  but  they  gripped  to 
the  commodity,  in  obtaining  from  the  titulars 
either  temporal  lands,  feued  to  themselves,  or 
tithes  or  pensions  to  their  servants  or  dependers. 
And,  therefore,  the  bishops  admitted  according  to 
this  new  order  were  called  in  jest  iulchan  bishops. 
A  iulchan  is  a  calf's  skin  filled  full  of  straw  to 
cause  the  cow  give  milk."* 

This  scheme  of  church  government  was  allowed 
and  approved  of  by  the  regent,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  on  the  1st  of  February.  On  the  6th, 
for  which  day  the  chapter  had  been  summoned, 
Douglas  was  formally  elected  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  whither  his  patron  Morton  had  taken 
care  to  proceed  a  few  days  before,  that  his  personal 
direction  and  influence  might  not  be  wanting  in 
the  management  of  the  business.  Calderwood 
says  that  l£ere  was  a  great  debate  in  the  chapter, 
and  that  many  of  the  ministers  opposed  the  elec- 
tion of  the  rector.  But  the  boldest  act  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  Mr.  Patrick  Adamson,  who, 
upon  Friday,  the  8th, "  discontented,"  says  Calder- 
wood, *'  because  he  was  not  preferred  to  a  bishop- 
ric, as  he  expected,  in  his  sermon  divided  bishops 
in  three  sorts, — My  Lord  Bisfiop^  My  Lorcts 
Bishop^  and  The  Lard's  Bishop.  My  Lord 
Bishops  said  he,  was  in  time  of  papistry;  My 
Lord  *s  Bishop  is  now,  when  my  lord  getteth  the 
fat  of  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop  serveth  for  a 
portion  out  of  the  benefice,  to  make  my  lord's 
right  sure  ;  The  Lord^s  Bishop  is  the  true  minister 
of  the  Grospel."  This  was  a  somewhat  precipitate 
jest  of  Adamson's,  who,  three  or  four  years  after, 
stepped  into  Douglas's  place,  and  became  a  My 
Lord^s  Bishop  himself. 

Knox,  now  fast  approaching  the  end  of  his 
career,  was  at  this  time  resident  in  St.  Andrew's, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  far  from 
approving  of  the  new  constitution  that  had  been 
thus  imposed  on  the  church  of  which  he  was  the 
great  founder.  Calderwood  says  that  he  preached 
upon  Sunday,  the  10th,  the  day  of  Douglas's  in- 
duction ;  and  **  the  Earl  of  Morton  being  present, 
refused  to  inaugurate  the  bishop, — yea,  in  open 
audience  of  many  then  present,  he  denounced 
anathema  to  the  giver  and  anathema  to  the  re- 
ceiver ;"  "  as  I  find,"  adds  the  historian,  "  in  a 
certain  manuscript."  But  Knox  assuredly  did 
not  carrv  his  disapproval  so  far  as  either  to  resist 
or  anathematise  the  general  system  of  the  new 
polity;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  extant  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  next  general  assembly, 
which  met  at  Perth  in  the  beginning  of  August,  m 
which  we  find  him  distinctly  expressing  his  ac- 
quiescence in,  or  submission  to,  the  arrangements 
recently  made  at  Leith,  and  that  even  before  they  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  assembly.  He  requests 
the  assembly,  which  he  was  in  too  weak  a  state  of 
health  to  attend  in  person,  to  make  suit  to  the 
regent,  among  other  filings,  that  '*  no  gift  of  any 
bishopric  or  other  benefice  be  given  to  any  person 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  acts  made  in  the  time 
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of  the  first  regent  of  good  memory  (Murray),  and 
they  that  are  given  contrar  the  said  acts,  or  to 
any  unqualified  person,  may  he  revoked  and  made 
null  he  an  act  of  secret  council;  and  that  all 
hishoprics  so  vakand  may  he  presented,  and  qua- 
lified persons  nominat  thereunto,  within  a  year 
after  the  Taking  thereof,  according  to  the  order 
taken  in  Leith  he  the  commissioners  of  the  nohi-* 
lity  and  of  the  kirk  in  the  month  of  January  last.*" 
These  are  his  own  deliherately  recorded  words, 
which  are  not  to  he  explained  away  either  hy  any 
loose,  unauthenticated  hearsays,  or  hy  any  mere 
general  reasoning.f  Even  from  what  Calderwood 
himself  afterwards  relates,  it  should  appear  that 
Knox's  main  ohjection  to  the  appointment  of 
Douglas  to  the  primacy  was  to  the  mdividual,  and 
prohahly  also  to  the  circumstances  of  his  under- 
stood hargain  with  Morton,  rather  than  to  the 
office.  When  he  learned,  we  are  told,  that  the 
assemhly  had  determined  to  allow  Douglas  to  con- 
tinue for  another  year  to  hold  the  place  of  rector 
of  the  university  along  with  his  archhishopric, 
*^  he  lamented  that  so  many  offices  were  laid  upon 
file  hack  of  an  old  man,  which  twenty  men  of  the 
hest  gifts  were  not  ahle  to  hear,  and  said  he  would 
he  disgraced  and  wracked.**!  The  venerable  re- 
former breathed  his  last  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th 
of  November  following.  Meanwhile  the  general 
assembly  had  consented  to  receive  the  new  eccle- 
siastical constitution  as  an  interim  arrangement  till 
further  and  more  perfect  order  might  be  obtained 
•t  the  hands  of  the  regent  and  nobility ;  only  qua- 
lifying their  acceptance  with  the  expression  of 
some  scruples  touching  the  names  of  archbishop, 
dean,  archdeacon,  &c.,  which,  it  is  said,  "were 
thought  slanderous  and  offensive  to  the  ears  of 
many  of  the  brethren,  appearing  to  sound  to 
papistry."  They  proposed  that  the  CAap/^  should 
be  called  the  Bishop's  Assembly^  the  Dean  the 
Moderator  of  the  said  assembly,  &c. ;  and,  also, 
that  the  names  of  abbots  and  priors  should  be 
interchanged  into  others  more  agreeable  to  God's 
word  and  the  policy  of  the  best  reformed  kirks. 

Such  remained  the  legally  established  constitu- 
tion of  the  Scottish  church  when  King  James,  in 
1578,  assumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
The  general  assembly,  indeed,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  had  been  all  the  while  growing  more  and 
more  indisposed  towards  episcopacy,  and  had  both 
passed  many  strong  resolutions  against  bishops  in 
general,  and  led  most  of  the  individuals  of  the 
order  a  terrible  life  by  incessant  inquisitions  into 
their  conduct.  In  the  assembly  of  1514  Arch- 
bishop Douglas  was  delated  for  various  offences, 
— among  others,  for  neither  visiting  his  diocese  of 
Fife,  nor  preaching  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  resided.  In  excuse,  he  alleged  his  infir- 
mity of  body ;  and  this  seems  to  have  got  him  off, 
though,  as  Calderwood  notes,  with  much  relish, 

•  See  the  paper  published  fh>m  Calderwood**  MS.  History,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  38,  to  Robertson's  Hist  of  Scot. 

t  A  very  nosttceeesftil  attetapt  of  the  latter  klad  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  his  Life  of  the  great  r 
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"  sundry  smiled  when  he  said,  that,  since  he  \ak 
on  the  bishopric,  he  was  never  well  disposed." 
In  the  same  assembly,  Paton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
having  confessed  his  oversight  in  not  executing 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Earl 
of  Athole  and  his  lady,  both  papists,  was  enjoined, 
by  way  of  penance,  to  repeat  his  confession  pub- 
licly upon  a  Sabbath-day,  in  time  of  divine  serrice, 
in  his  own  cathedral  church.  In  the  next  sneiD- 
hly,  Gordon,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  was  in  like 
manner  ordered  to  make  confession  of  some  mis- 
conduct "  in  presence  of  the  congregation  con- 
vened in  the  Abbey  Kirk,  upon  the  Lord^s^dij 
nest  to  come,  without  sackchth.**  In  the  assem- 
bly which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1575,  the 
6rst  approaches  were  made  to  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  episcopal  office  by  John  Durie,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  moved  for  snd  ob- 
tained a  committee  to  consider  ^*  whether  the 
bishops,  as  they  are  now  in  Scotland,  hare  tlieir 
function  from  the  word  of  God  or  not;  or  if  the 
chapters,  ordained  for  the  creating  of  them,  ought 
to  be  tolerated  in  this  reformed  kirk.^'  Spotswood 
says  that  Durie  was  stirred  up  to  propound  this 
question  by  "  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  who  was  Ittely 
come  from  Geneva ;  a  man  learned  chiefly  in  the 
tongues,  but  hot  and  eager  upon  anything  he  west 
about,  labourinsr  with  a  burning  desire  to  biicg 
into  this  church  the  Presbyterial  discipline  <^ 
Geneva.**  There  were  six  bishops  present  in  the 
assembly ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  to  quote  Spots- 
wood*s  expressions,  **  that  they  did  so  much  is 
open  their  mouths  in  defence  of  their  ofBce  and 
calling.**  The  committee,  whoae  report  was  sus- 
tained by  the  assembly,  deemed  it  inexpedient  at 
the  moment  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  questioo ; 
but  they  pretty  significantly  intimated  Uie  cm- 
plexion  of  their  opinion  by  declaring  the  name  of 
a  Bishop  to  be  '*  common  to  every  one  that  hath  a 
particular  flock  over  which  he  hath  a  particular 
charge  as  well  to  preach  the  word  as  to  minister 
the  sacrament;"  in  other  words,  they  distinctly 
proclaimed  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  that  cTeir 
clergyman  is  a  bishop,  and  that  that  is  the  only 
scriptural  meaning  of  the  term.  In  the  neit 
assembly,  which  met  in  April,  1576,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  was  cited  to  make  answer  to 
one  of  the  most  popular  charges  against  his  oidcTt 
that  of  rarely  preaching.  With  an  edifying  humi- 
lity, the  archbishop  answered,  **that  preaching 
is  the  great  gift  of  Grod,  which  is  not  equally 
bestowed  upon  all ;  and  excused  himself  that  he 
was  not  so  able,  nor  so  liberally  doted  with  under- 
standing,  as  others  ;***  and  he  seems  to  have  ap 
peased  the  court,  for  the  present,  by  expressing  his 
willingness  to  do  his  best  for  the  future.  It  was 
now,  however,  ordered  that  all  those  of  the  bishop?, 
who  had  not  yet  received  the.  charge  of  particular 
congregations,  should  immediately  declare  *'  what 
particular  flocks  they  would  accept  to  take  the 
care  of;'*  and  my  lords  of  Glasgow,  Ross,  and 
Dunblane  deemed  it  prudent  each  to  make  choice 
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of  a  parish  chnrch  within  hia  diocese,  in  confor"> 
mity  with  this  enactment.  Still,  however,  the 
goveroment  steadily  refused  its  sanction  to  these 
proceedings.  While  the  clergy  were  occupying 
themselves  in  devising  a  new  scheme  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  which  they  hoped  to  force  upon  the 
civil  authorities,  the  regent  (Morton)  '*  was  often 
required,"  says  Calderwood,  "  to  give  his  presence 
to  the  assemblies  for  furtherance  of  the  work ;  but 
he  refused,  yea  threatened,  some  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  ministry.  He  misliked  general 
assemblies,  and  would  have  had  the  name  changed, 
that  he  might  enervate  the  force  and  privilege  of 
them.  He  could  not  endure  the  free  and  open 
rebuke  of  sin  in  the  pulpit.  He  ever  resisted  the 
work  of  policy  which  was  in  hand,  because  it  was 
not  agreeable  to  his  fantasy;  he  maintained  his 
bishops,  and  pressed  his  own  injunctions  and  con- 
formity with  England ;  and  had,  without  question, 
stayed  the  work  of  God,  if  God  had  not  stirred  up 
a  faction  of  the  nobility  against  him."  '*  Yet," 
adds  this  strong  party  writer,  (and  the  testimony 
in  favour  of  Morton  is  very  weighty  and  remark- 
able, coming  from  such  a  quarter^)  "he  was  a 
man  of  deep  judgment,  stout,  courageous,  and  ever 
for  the  cause  of  religion ;  but  that  he  was  set  for 
the  estate  of  bishops,  and  against  free  application 
of  doctrine.  His  administration  of  justice  was 
such,  that  the  time  of  his  regiment  was  esteemed 
to  be  as  peaceable  as  ever  Scotland  saw  before." 

The  weakness  of  the  government,  arising  out  of 
the  contention  of  parties  for  some  years  after  the 
revolution  that  first  effected  Morton's  temporary 
overthrow,  and  then,  after  he  had  regained  his 
ascendancy,  took  from  him  both  his  power  and 
his  life,  afforded  the  clergy  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  urging  with  increased  boldness  their  fa- 
vourite innovations  in  the  polity  of  the  church,  of 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves.     The 
assembly  which  met  in  April,  1579,  hoping  before 
their  next  meeting  to  be  able  to  extort  from  the 
government  the  entire  abolition  of  episcopacy,  or- 
dained that  all  bishops  and  others  oearing  eccle- 
siastical functions  should  for  the  future  be  called 
by  their  own  names ;  and  prohibited,  in  the  mean- 
time, all  ministers  and  chapters  from  proceeding 
in  any  ways  to  the  election  of  bishops,  under  pain 
of  perpetual  deprivation.    And  at  the  next  assem- 
bly it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  *'  the  said 
act  shall  be  extended  to  all  times  to  come,  ave 
and  till  the  corruption  of  the  state  of  bishops  be 
utterly  removed;"  and  that  all  bishops  already 
elected  should  submit  themselves  immediately  to 
the  assembly  *'  concerning  the  reformation  of  that 
estate  of  bishops  in  their  person,"  under  pain  of 
excommunication.    The  next  assembly,  which  met 
ttt  Edinburgh  in  October,  1578,  drew  up  an  enu- 
meration of  the  special  reforms  which  they  de- 
manded in  the  estate  of  bishops,  to  the  following 
effect : — "  That  they  be  content  to  be  parsons  and 
ministers  of  one  flock ;  that  they  usurp  no  criminal 
j  urisdiction ;  that  they  vote  not  in  parliament  in 
name  of  the  kirk  without  advice  from  the  assem- 


bly ;  that  they  lift  not  up,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  ambition  and  riotousness,  the  emoluments  of 
the  kirk,  which  may  sustain  many  pastors,  the 
schools,  and  the  poor,  but  be  content  with  reason- 
able livings  according  to  their  office ;  that  they 
claim  not  to  themselves  the  title  of  temporid 
lords,  nor  usurp  temporal  jurisdiction,  whereby 
they  may  be  abstracted  from  their  office ;  that 
they  empire  not  above  particular  elderships, 
but  be  subject  to  the  same ;  that  ihey  usurp  not  the 
power  of  presbyteries ;  that  they  take  no  further 
bounds  of  visitation  than  the  kirk  had  committed 
to  them."* 

But  to  these  demands  of  the  church  the  govern- 
ment still  persisted  in  turning  the  same  deaf  ear  as 
before,  and  that  whichsoever  faction  might  be  for 
the  time  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  July,  1579, 
while  he  was  again  in  the  hands  of  Morton,  the 
young  king  wrote  what  Calderwood  calls  '^  a  harsh 
letter"  to  the  assembly,  earnestly  exhorting  them 
to  refrain  from  disturbing  the  public  peace  by  agi- 
tating innovations  in  the  policy  of  tne  kirk  in  a 
time  **  subject  to  so  many  difficulties  and  imperfec- 
tions ;"  but  to  remit  all  such  matters  to  be  reasoned 
and  decided  upon  by  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  in 
parliament.  In  1580,  however,)  after  Morton's 
second  and  final  expulsion  from  the  government, 
'^  the  whole  assembly,  in  one  voice,"  as  the  act  re- 
cites, *^  after  liberty  given  to  all  men  to  reason 
the  matter,  none  opposing  themselves  in  defence 
of  the  said  pretended  office,"  declared  the  office  of 
bishop,  ''  as  it  is  now  used  and  commonly  taken 
within  this  realm,"  to  be  '*  unlawful  in  itself,  as 
having  neither  foundament,  gro«nd,  nor  warrant 
in  the  word  of  God ;"  and  ordered  "that  all  such 
persons  as  brook  [enjoy]  or  hereafter  shall  brook 
the  said  office  be  charged  simpUciter  to  demit,  quit, 
and  leave  off  the  samine,  as  an  office  whereunto  they 
are  not  called  by  Grod ;"  and  even  to  desist  from 
preaching,  or  performing  any  part  of  the  office  of 
pastors,  till  admitted  thereunto  anew  by  the  assem- 
bly, under  pain  of  excommunication. 

In  January,  1581,  a  transaction  occurred  which 
has  been  generally  misrepresented  by  Presbyte- 
rian and  puritanical  writers — ^James's  subscription 
to  the  formula  called  the  Second  Confession  of 
Faith,  or,  sometimes,  the  King's  Confession.  Be- 
cause this  instrument  expressed  an  abjuration  of 
"  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  antichrist,"  it  has 
been  contended  that  James,  in  subscribing  it,  ab- 
jured episcopacy,  or  a  hierarchical  church  govern 
ment  in  every  form.  The  history  of  the  Con- 
fession,  as  well  as  its  language,  sufficiently  con- 
futes this  interpretation.  It  was  drawn  up  at 
James's  own  command  by  his  domestic  chaplain, 
Mr.  John  Craig,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the 
clerical  and  popular  outcry  occasioned  by  the  sus- 
picions entertained  as  to  the  religion  of  the  new 
foreign  favourite,  d'Aubigntf,  or,  as  he  was  by  this 
time  styled,  the  Earl  of  Lennox.    The  king,-*«s 
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yet,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  only  a  boy  of  thirteen, — 
nad,  on  d'Aubign6*8  first  arrival,  taken  great  pains 
to  quiet  the  murmurs  which  the  appearance  at 
court  of  an  ayowed  Papist  immediately  awakened. 
He  "  called  the  ministers  to  Edinburgh,"  Spots- 
wood  tells  us,  **  and  showed  them  what  travail 
he  had  taken  to  convert  his  cousin,  and  how  he 
had  obtained  his  consent  for  taking  a  minister  in 
his  house,  which  would  be  to  good  purpose,  and 
serve  both  to  debar  Jesuits  from  access  to  the 
nobleman,  and  win  him  by  conference  to  a  greater 
liking  of  the  truth,  desiring  therefore  that  one  of 
their  number  might  be  appointed  for  some  short 
space  to  attend  him."  Calderwood  says  that  Len- 
nox had  before  this  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
king  *'  not  to  be  troubled  for  religion  for  a  whole 
year,"  that  he  might  attend  to  certain  pressing 
temporal  affairs;  and  that  he  vexed  the  church 
courts  of  Edinburgh  and  Ix)thian  with  letters  from 
the  king,  calling  their  attention  to  the  said  dispen- 
sation. No  doubt  Lennox  would  have  been  very 
well  content  to  let  the  church  courts  alone,  if  they 
would  have  left  him  at  peace.  However,  after  a 
short  time,  he  deemed  it  best  to  make  a  profession 
of  conformity  to  the  established  religion.  In  July, 
1580,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  informing 
them  '*  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  since  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  that  he  had  made  open  declaration  thereof, 
first  by  his  own  mouth  in  the  kirk  of  (St.  Giles's) 
Edinburgh,  and,  secondly,  by  his  hand-writ  at  Stir- 
ling— ^yet  offered  to  perlbrm  what  the  assembly  re- 
quired further  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  said 
confession,  to  procure  and  advaxlce  all  other  things 
according  to  his  power,  that  may  serve  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  weal  of  the  kirk  and  country."  "  But,** 
adds  Calderwood,  '* when  he  subscribed  the  arti- 
cles of  religion,  and  communicated,  little  under- 
stood he  what  he  heard.  Notwithstanding  of 
his  subscription,  he  brought  with  him,  and  had  in 
his  company.  Papists  by  profession^  but  indeed 
atheists,  which  were  entertained  with  him  almost 
till  his  departure  out  of  the  country."  Spotswood 
informs  us  that  the  still  unrei&oved  suspicions  and 
jealousies  of  the  people  respecting  his  real  faith 
"  were  increased  by  the  intercepting  of  certain  dis- 
pensations sent  from  Rome,  whereby  the  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  promise,  swear,  subscribe,  and 
do  what  else  should  be  required  of  them,  so  as  in 
mind  they  contmued  firm,  and  did  use  their  dili- 
gence to  advance  in  secret  the  Roman  faith.'*  It 
was  in  these  circumstances,  as  we  have  said,  that 
in  January  following  James  ordered  the  new  con- 
fession to  be  drawn  up,  and  after  subscribing  it 
himself,  made  all  his  household  append  their  names 
to  it— that  of  Lennox,  for  whose  especial  behoof  the 
whole  proceeding  was  devised,  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  About  a  month  after,  an  order 
was  issued,  charging  the  people  of  all  ranks  to 
subscribe  the  king's  confession.  And  it  may  have 
been  subscribed  by  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa- 
lians with  equal  willingness;  for  it  was  so  ex- 
proMsed,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  in- 


terpret it  in  their  own  sense*  The  subscriber 
merely  declared  his  abhorrence  and  deteststion  of 
certain  popish  doctrines  and*  ceremonies,  ss  tky 
were  damned  by  the  word  of  Gh)d  and  the  Scottbh 
church.  But  what  was  the  Scottish  Church  vu 
left  for  every  man  to  settle  with  himself  sccording 
to  his  own  notion.  If  the  Presbyterian  conadend 
it  to  be  the  general  assembly,  the  Episcopslian  hai 
at  least  as  good  a  right  to  regard  it  as  bein^  tk 
system  of  national  religion  and  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity set  up  by  act  of  parliament,  and  actually  mtm- 
tained  by  the  state.  Upon  this  question,  tl»R- 
fore,  the  confession  was  really  altogether  of  a  D^ 
gative  character  ;  and  indeed  it  came  afterwards, 
in  the  heat  of  the  controversy  between  cpiBro[WT 
and  presbytery,  to  be  commonly  known  by  the  dudc 
of  the  Negative  Confession. 

In  August,  1582,  the  success  of  the  nid  of 
Ruthven,  overthrowing  the  power  of  Lennox  jind 
Arran,  and  consigning  James  himself  to  dunsoe 
in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  faction,  intoxicated  tk 
clergy  as  with  the  arrival  of  a  sudden  milleunran). 
Presbytery,  long  held  down  by  a  hostile  and  op- 
pressive government,  seemed  now  to  be  on  the 
point  of  rending  its  bonds,  and  scattering  for  ewr 
from  the  fiice  of  the  land  all  obstacles  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  undivided  ascendancy.  Its  historiin 
narrates  with  a  fervent  pen  the  blessed  change 
this  revolution  brought  with  it  to  the  stragg)iBg 
church : — ^**  Since  the  late  enterprise  of  the  Lords 
Reformers,  liberty  was  renewed  to  the  ministers  to 
preach  the  word  freely,  to  exercise  discipline,  i»i 
to  hold  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Papists,  Jm^ 
excommunicated  persons,  licentious  libertines,  old 
enemies  to  this  crown  and  to  the  friendship  stand- 
ing between  the  two  realms,  either  left  the  country 
and  the  court,  or  stooped  in  silence  with  external 
reverence  to  the  word."*  Low  enough,  we  may 
be  assured,  and  with  all  demureness  of  aspect,  they 
would  be  forced  to  stoop  before  the  frown  of  such  a 
despotism  as  had  now  gotten  the  upper  hand.  Tbe 
general  assembly,  also,  upon  a  formal  accomt 
being  laid  before  them  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
conspirators,  had  hastened  to  pass  an  act,  declar- 
ing that  **  they  had  done  good  and  accentable  ser- 
vice to  God,  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  their  native 
country,"  and  directing  every  minister  to  exhort 
the  people  from  the  pulpit  to  stand  by  the  mfli 
who  had  now  obtained  possession  of  the  king's 
person,  as  the  deliverers  of  the  kirk  and  common- 
wealth. However,  this  state  of  things  did  not  last 
long.  In  June  following  the  king  made  his  escape 
from  Falkland,  and  threw  himself  into  the  castk 
of  St  Andrew's,  whither  his  friends  of  the  opposite 
faction  immediately  gathered  about  him  in  sucii 
strength  as  to  set  all  chance  of  his  recapftffe  at 
defiance.t    The  Earl  of  Mar  and  his  asaodatea, 

•  CaIdnwood,p.l39.  ^  „    _  ..^ 

.  +  Calderwood liere  tellf  the  IbUowHir  •tory:-**  Vr-  Wrt* 
Adamaon.  culled  commonly  Bishop  of  St.  Aiidre«*«i  Bm  k«P«  ?* 
castle,  like  a  fuz  ia  a  bole,  a  long  tfaae,  diwaMid  oT  a  ^^^f*  "} 
himself  called  hU  diaease.  He  aought  cute  of  women  •"PjJJ.r 
witciicraft,  namely  of  one  who  wu  appiehe nded,  tried  by  «« J^J 
tery.  and  committed  to  the  cattle  to  be  keni  to  Anther  ^  i^^  '^ 
fcred  by  him  to  escape :  y«t  was  she  apprtbended  vitkii  tbiei « »" 
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the  authors  of  the  Raidt  had,  not,  in  fact,  during 
their  ten  months'  tenure  of  power,  done  much  more 
than  allow  the  clergy  to  hope  for  the  aholition  of 
episcopacy ;  no  steps  had  actually  heen  taken  to 
bring  about  that  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution ;  but  even  what  of  hope  and  present  free- 
dom had  cheered  them  was  now  taken  away.    The 
aspect  of  the  restored  government  was  hostile  from 
the  first.  The  general  assembly,  having  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  October,  drew  out  a  long  statement  of 
grievances,  which  they  sent  to  Stirling  to  the  king ; 
but  '*  the  commissioners,"  says  Calderwood,  "  re- 
turned with  small  contentment."    Soon  after,  John 
Durie,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  was  cited  before  the  council  for  having 
in  a  sermon  publicly  justified  the  Raid.     At  first, 
according  to  Spotswood,  '^  he  stood  to  the  defence 
of  that  he  had  spoken ;  yet  after  advice  taken  with 
Mr.  James  Lawson,  his  colleague,  he  was  moved 
to  submit  himself  to  the  king."     He  was  in  the 
end  ordered  to  remove  from  Edinburgh  to  Mon- 
trose, ,"  whereunto  he  yielded,"  says  Calderwood, 
**'  after  the  council  of  the  town  and  session  of  the 
Kirk  had  given  him  a  testimonial  approving  of  his 
life  and  doctrine.''     In  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  came  on  **  the  greater  business"  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Melvil,    who  was  summoned   before    the 
council  for  words  spoken  by  him  iu  a  sermon 
preached  at  St  Andrew's.     According  to  his  own 
account  of  what  he  said,  of  the  truth  of  which 
none  who  know  the  character  of  the  man  will 
doubt,  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  which  offence 
could  be  justly  taken ;  but,  waiving  this  defence, 
the  fiei^  Calvinist  at  once  took  his  stand  upon  the 
principle,  that  no  civil  court  had  any  jurisdiction 
over  a  clergymau  for  words  spoken  by  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  office.*    The  scene 
that  took  place  in  the  council  when  he  urged  this 
plea  is  graphically  given  by  Calderwood : —  *^  After 
the  giving  in  of  the  declinature,  the  king  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran,then  chancellor,  raged.  Mr.  Andrew, 
never  a  whit  dashed,  said,  in  plain  terms,  that  they 
were  too  hold,  in  a  constitute  Christian  kirk,  to 
pass  by  the  pastors,  prophets,  and  doctors,  and  to 
take  upon  them  to  judge  the  doctrine  and  to  con- 
trol the  ambassadors  and  messengers  of  a  greater 
than  was  here.    That  ye  may  see  your  own  weak- 
ness and  rashness,  in  taking  upon  you  that  which 
ye  neither  ought  nor  can  do  (loosing  a  little  He- 
brew Bible  from  his  girdle,  and  laying  it  down  be- 
fore the  king  and  his  chsuicellor  upon  the  table) 
there  are,  said  he,  my  instructions  and  warrant ; 

years  after,  and  was  executad  in  Ediabaiiph.  He  kaeped  his  casUe 
since  thaassemMv  holden  in  April  1582.  Wlivu  the  king  oometh  to 
St.  Aadrsw'a.be  becometh  a  whole  man.  oeeupied  the  pQlpit  incoD- 
ttoent.  declaimed  before  the  Icinir  against  the  miMixtry  and  the  lords 
and  their  piooi^dinf .  He  professed  before  that  he  had  nut  the  gift  of 
application :  now  be  applleth,  but  inipireU  with  another  vpirit  than 
faiithhil  ministers  use  to  be.  In  his  wrmon  he  aflinned  for  certain 
that  the  Duke  of  Lennox  died  a  Protestant,  ha  vine  in  his  hand  a  scroll, 
which  he  called  the  Duke's  Testament.  A  rocrchantworoan.  sitting 
before  the  pulpit,  and  spyinc  narrowly,  affirmed  that  the  acroli  was  a 
count  of  four  or  Ave  years*  old  debt,  which  a  tew  days  before  she  had 
st-ut  to  him." — out,  p.  141. 

•  Sets  his  Protestation  and  DechiraU«m  in  Calderwood,  p  Uft— 
146. 
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see  if  any  of  you  can  controul  me  that  I  have  passed 
my  injunctions.  The  chancellor,  opening  the 
book,  passeth  it  in  the  king's  hand,  saying.  Sir,  he 
scometh  your  majesty  and  the  council.  Nay, 
sayeth  he,  I  scorn  not,  but  am  in  good  earnest." 
Here  we  see  flaming  out  the  true  spirit  of  presby- 
tery, which,  while  opposed  to  any  representation  of 
the  clergy  in  parliament,  had  always  sought  to 
erect  the  church  into  a  power  independent  of,  and, 
in  its  own  province,  superior  to  the  state  —  an 
arrangement  which  would  aflbrd  an  abundant  com- 
pensation for  the  denial  of  political  power  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  Melvil,  finding  himself  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  escaped  imprisonment 
by  flying  to  England. 

After  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  had  been  declared  by 
parliament  to  be  treason,  some  of  the  clergy  ven- 
tured to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1584,  to  hold  a  general  assembly;  but  their 
number  was  very  few.  "  The  king  sent  to  them," 
says  Calderwood,  "  a  fiery  commissioner,  Mr.  J. 
Graham  of  Kaleyards,  Justice  Depute."  On 
being  required  to  annul  the  act  approving  of  the 
Raid,  most  of  the  members  left  the  town ;  and 
sonie  of  the  more  obnoxious  fled  to  England,  upon 
which  they  were  proclaimed  rebels.  On  the  22nd 
of  May  a  parliament  met,  in  which  Adamson  and 
Montgomery  took  their  seats  as  Archbishops  of  St. 
Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  and  in  which  acta  were 
passed  making  the  declining  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  privy  council,  the  pretending  an  exemption  from 
the  authority  of  the  civil  courts,  or  the  attempting 
to  diminish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  high  treason ;  and  the 
holding  assemblies  without  the  king's  permis- 
sion or  appointment,  a  capital  crime.  Ail  per  • 
sons  were  also  prohibited,  under  pain  of  capital 
punishment,  from  presuming  to  utter  anything  in 
sermons,  or  in  any  other  declamations  or  confer- 
ences public  or  private,  to  the  dishonour,  hurt,  or 
prejudice  of  the  king  or  his  progenitors,  or  so 
much  as  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state  at  all. 
These  acts  for  the  present  laid  the  church  bound 
and  helpless  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  another 
parliament,  held  in  August  foUowmg,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  ministers  should,  within  forty  days,  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  of  their  approval  of  the  acta 
of  the  last  parliament,  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  bishops  their  ordinaries,  under  pain  of  losing 
their  stipends.  Upon  this  all  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  abandoned  their  charges,  and,  with 
many  others  of  their  brethren,  the  most  eminent 
for  their  learning,  piety,  and  popular  eloquence, 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  revolution  which  happened  in  the 
end  of  the  following  year,  by  the  return  from 
England  of  the  lords  concerned  in  the  Rcud^  and 
the  final  removal  of  Arran  and  his  faction,  bring 
about  any  immediate  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  humbled  church.  The  parliament  having  met 
at  Linlithgow,  in  December  1585,  **  for  ratifying 
the  peace,  and  abolishing  the  memory  of  things 
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pasty?'  "  the  mmistcw,"  Spotswood  telU  us, "  xvho 
returned  in  company  of  the  lords,  did  earnestly 
urge  the  repealing  of  the  acts  concluded  the  year 
preceding  against  their  discipline,  which  the  king 
did  utterly  refuse."     Calderwood  says,  that  James 
threatened,  taunted,  and  reviled  the  petitioning  mi- 
nisters, calling  them  *'  loons  (rascals),  smakes  (piti- 
ful fellows),  and  seditious  knaves."  The  lords,  who 
had  now  ^t  the  government  into  their  hands,  were 
next  applied  to,  and  reminded  hoth  of  their  duty 
and  their  former  promises  and  professions.   "  They 
answered,'*  says  our  historian,  "  they  must  first 
be  settled  in  their  own  places,  and  then  they  should 
work  wonders.  •   •   •  The  Master  of  Glammis, 
upon  whose  wit  the  rest  depended,  said,  it  was  not 
expedient  to  thraw  (extort)  out  of  the  king,  so 
much  addicted  to  the  government  of  bishops,  any 
reformation  for  the  present,  but  to  procure  it  by 
time  with  his  own  consent;  and  that  the  ministers 
should  see  a  redress  in  another  parliament.     So 
they  were  careful  every  one  for  their  own  peculiar 
estate,  more  than  for  the  kirk  of  God."   In  answer 
to  a  representation  of  the  clergy  James  set  to  work 
in  bis  cabinet,  and  spent  ''  die  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours"  in  penning  a  Declaration,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  said,  '*  I  mind  not  to  cut  away 
imy  liberty  granted  by  God  to  his  kirk.    I  acclaim 
not  to  myself  to  be  judge  of  doctrine  in  religion, 
salvation,  heresies,  or  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture.    I  allow  not  a  bishop  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  or  inventions  of  the  pope,  but  only 
according  to  God's  word."    He  insisted,  however, 
upon  a  bishop  having  the  right  of  voting  in  parliar 
ment  and  council,  and  enjoying  **  some  prelation 
and  dignity  above  his  brethren,  as  was  in  the  pri- 
mitive kirk;"  and  in  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the 
clergy  to  scripture  upon  this  matter,  he  did  not 
omit  to  twit  them  with  the  want  of  any  scriptural 
authority  for  their  own  proposed  scheme  of  having 
certain  ministers  elected  by  the  rest  as  commis- 
sioners to  vote  in  parliament.     *'  Well,"  said  the 
royal  declaimer,  '^  God  purge  your  spirits  from 
ambition,  and  other  indecent  affections  for  your 
calling,  and  give  you  grace  to  preach,  in  all  humi- 
lity and  simplicity,  his  word  and  verity."    The 
zealous  clergy,  however,  would  not  yet  be  silent ; 
some  were  called  before  the  council  and  committed 
to  prison;  with  others  James  took  a  different 
course.     A.  few  weeks  after  he  bad  put  forth  his 
above-mentioned  Declaration  the  following  sin- 
gular occurrence  took  place : — ^^  Upon  the  2d  day 
of  January,  1566,  the  king  rebuked  Mr.  Walter 
Balcanquel  publicly  after  sermon  in  the  great  kirk, 
and  said  he  would  prove  that  there  should  be 
bishops,  and  spiritual  magistrates  endued  with 
authority  over  ministers;  and  that  he  (Balcan- 
quel) had  not  done  his  duty  in  condemning  that 
which  he  (the  king)  had  done  in  parliament    Mr. 
Walter  undertook  to  prove  the  contrare."* 

James,  however,  soon  became  wearied  of  this 
contest,  and  beiuff,  as  Spotswood  expresses  it, 
*'  very  desirous  to  be  at  rest  with  the  church,"  he 
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called  together  a  general  assembly  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  beginning  of  May.     In  this  council  some  coo- 
cessions  were  made  on  both  sides.    It  had  been 
previously  agreed,  at  a  conference  held  between 
some  of  the  clergy  and  certain  persons  commii- 
sioned  by  the  king  and  the  council,  that  bishops 
should  be  continued  as  a  distinct  order  in  tlie 
church,  and  that  their  election  should  be  by  pre- 
sentation directed  by  his  majesty  to  the  geoenl 
assembly,  by  which  body  they  should  themipoD 
receive  admission ;  and  this  arrangement  was  duw 
assented  to  by  the  assembly;  with  only  a  few  qua- 
lificatbns,  reserving  a  certain'aHthority  in  spiritual 
matters  to  the  synods  and  presbyteries,  but  not 
touchjng  either  the  civil  functions  and  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  bishops,  or  their  appointment  by  the 
uncontrolled  nomination  of  the  crown.    In  order, 
at  the  same  time,  to  put  the  best  possible  face 
upon  the  proceeding,  it  was  voted,  "  after  reason- 
ing," that  the  name  of  a  bishop  hath  a  special 
charge  annexed  to  it  by  the  word  of  God,  the  same 
that  the  ordinary  pastor  hath — that  it  was  lawful 
to  the  general  assembly  to  admit  a  pastor,  bishop^ 
or  minister  having  a  benefice,  presented  by  the 
king's  majesty  to  me  same — and  that  by  the  name 
bishop  was  to  be  understood  only  spch  a  bishop  is 
was  described  by  St.  Paul.    The  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  dexterity  with  which  these  propositions 
were  framed,  so  as  to  have  the  semblance  of  mean- 
ing something  while  they  actually  meant  nothing. 
Still,  such  as  they  were,  they  were  the  proposi- 
tions or  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  merely,  and 
were  yet  unsanctioned  by  any  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture.   The  legally  established    religion   of  the 
country  was  still  episcopacy,  without  even  any 
admixture  of  presbytery  ;   and  in  this  state  the 
matter  remained  for  some  years.     A  heavy  blow, 
however,  was  in  1587   struck  at  the  order  of 
bishops,   by  an  act  of  parliament  i^Tung  from 
James's  pecuniary  necessities,  by  which  the  tem- 
poralities of  benefices  and  all  the  church  lands 
that  remained  unalienated  were  annexed  to  the 
crown,   the   tithes  alone   being  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  persons  serving  the  cures. 
This  act  was  confessedlv  urged  by  the  leading 
nobility,  at  once  from  the  most  selfish  moti^^s 
and  upon  the  most  hypocritical  pretexts.    While 
the  king  was  made  to  believe  that  he  would  find 
an  ample  revenue  in  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
and  the  people  were  told  that  such  a  resource 
would  for  the  future  enable  the  crown  almost  to 
dispense  with  the  ordinary  taxes,  the  real  object 
kept  in  view  by  the  instigators  of  the  annexation 
was  the  transference  of  the  property  in  question 
into  their  own  hands.    The  design  was  sufficiendy 
indicated  even  on  the  face  of  the  statute,  one  of 
the  clauses  of  which  contained  a  general  confir- 
mation of  all  past  grants  of  church  lands  to  indi- 
vidual noblemen  and  others,  most  of  such  gra»^ 
having  been  till  now  understood  to  be  held  by  a 
very  precarious  tenure.     And  it  was  not  long 
before  nearly  all  the  new  property  that  now  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  crown  was  in  li^c 
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'  manner  begged  irom  it,  and  alienated  in  perpetuity 
to  the  great  families  and  hungry  courtiers — to  the 
Tery  men  who  had  in  the  first  instance  counselled 
its  seizure  under  pretence  of  the  public  good. 
Afterwards,  James  himself,  when  he  had  seen 
this  and  other  consequences  of  the  annexation, 
denounced  it,  in  his  '  Basilicon  Doron,'  as  "  a  vile 
and  pernicious  act."  It  was  such  an  act,  however, 
as,  once  passed,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  repeal. 
Of  its  publicly-predicted  effects,  by  which,  when 
it  was  first  proposed,  its  authors  secured  the 
popular  voice  in  its  favour,  there  was  only  one 
that  was  actually  fulfilled.  Calderwood  notices 
that  it  was  thought  a  great  benefit  to  the  kirk, 
inastnuch  aS,  if  it  passed,  it  was  conceived  the  kirk 
would  be  no  more  troubled  with  bishops.  "  Pri- 
vately," says  Spotswood,  "  to  such  of  the  ministry 
as  sought  the  subversion  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment, it  was  whispered  that  this  was  the  only  way 
to  undo  the  prelacy ;  for  there  being  no  livings  to 
maintain  them  (as  in  this  case  there  would  be 
little  or  nothing  remaining,  most  of  the  bishoprics 
being  founded  on  temporal  lands,  and  having  but 
churches  annexed),  none  would  be  fouhd  to  accept 
those  places,  which  also  proved  true."  The  act 
of  annexation  reduced  the  power  and  the  very  in- 
stitution of  bishops  from  a  substance  to  a  shadow 
— from  a  real  thing  to  a  mere  name. 

In  name  and  form,  however,  episcopacy  was 
still  the  church  government  established  by  law. 
Thus,  although  the  people  were  generally  Presby- 
terians, we  find  no  recognition  of  presbytery  in 
what  was  called  the  "  General  Band,"  which  was 
subscribed  by  the  king,  the  council,  and  all  classes 
the  following  year,  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.     TWb  national  bond,  a  solemn  compact 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  more  famous  covenant 
of  fifty  years'  later  date,  contained  only  the  same 
abjuration  of  popery,  and  vow,  in  general  terms, 
to  maintain  "  the  true  and  Christian  religion,  pre- 
sently professed  within  this  our  realm,"  which  had 
formed  the  matter  of  the  king's  confession  of  faith 
of  the  year  1581.  The  failure  of  the  great  Spanish 
enterprise  was  followed  in  Scotland  by  a  succes- 
sion of  plots  and  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the 
popish  faction  wiihin  the  country,  the  leaders  of 
which  were  proved  to  be  in  confederacy  with 
persons  of  their  own  religion  abroad ;  and  James 
excited  some  popular  dissatisfaction  and  murmur- 
ing by  the  lenity  which  he  showed  in  repressing 
and  punishing  these  attempts.     He  took  consider- 
able pains  in  various  ways  to  dissipate  these  sus- 
picions of  his  protestantism,  and  particularly,  after 
his  return  from  Denmark  in  1590,  with  his  newly 
wooed,  won,  and  wedded  queen, — ^very  vain  of  the 
unusual  spirit  he  had  shown  in  that  affair,  and 
also  in  unusual  good  humour  with  the  clergy  for 
tlie  successful  exertions  some  of  their  leaders  had 
made  in  preserving  the  public  tranquillity  during 
his  absence — ^he  presented  himself  in  the  general 
assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  August,  and 
there  delivered  himself  of  the  speech  in  laudation 
u£    the  purity  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  which  has 


been  already  given  in  our  preceding  chapter.* 
Although  the  episcopal  historian  Spotswood,  in 
his  report  of  the  king's  speech  on  this  occasion, 
has  nothing  of  the  rhapsodical  efiusion  preserved 
by  Calderwood,  it  is  probable  that  something  like 
it  was  actually  spoken  by  James,  who  already, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  set  up  for  a  great  theologian, 
and  was  all  his  life  the  most  irretentive  of  talkers. 
His  address  was  also,  no  doubt,  intended  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  assembly  an  impression  of  his  fa- 
vourable disposition  at  least  towards  the  doctrines 
and  ritual  of  the  kirk — ^•*  to  please  the  assembly," 
as  Calderwood  expressly  notes:  and  it  had  that 
effect ;  for,  after  he  had  finished,  •*  there  was 
nothing  heard  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  says 
Calderwood,  "  but  praising  God  and  praying 
for  the  king."  There  was  nothing,  however, 
either  in  this  speech  or  in  anything  else  that 
James  now  said  or  did,  from  which  it  could  have 
been  warrantably  inferred  that  he  had  abandoned 
his  old  predilection  for  episcopacy,  and  become  a 
Presbyterian  on  the  point  of  church  government. 
Even  while  going  as  far  as  he  could  in  the  way  of 
complaisance  and  acquiescence,  he  altogether,  as 
we  see,  avoids  this  ground.  He  declares  himself 
for  Calvinism  in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  and  he 
also  gratifies  his  auditory  by  a  fling  at  the  English 
Prayer  Book ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that,  even  in 
the  highest  flow  of  his  eloquence,  he  said  a  word 
against  the  bishops.  In  this  very  assembly  Cal- 
derwood admits  that  the  answers  he  made  to  certain 
propositions  about  ratifying  the  liberties  of  the 
kirk,  Ac,  "  did  little  content  the  assembly," 
Upon  that  head,  in  fact,  he  would  promise  nothing. 
And  only  a  few  months  before  he  had  sufficiently 
shown  how  little  he  was  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  kirk  in  its  notions  either  as  to  bishops  or  as  to 
ceremonies,  by  the  order  he  insisted  upon  being 
observed  at  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  Abbey  Church  on  the  17th 
of  May.  "The  particulars,"  says  Calderwood, 
"  because  accustomed,  I  pass  by."  But  they  are 
nevertheless  worth  noticing.  The  same  dispute 
that  happened  at  James's  own  coronation  again 
arose,  and  terminated  in  the  same  way.  The  clergy 
at  first  vehemently  objected  to  the  ceremony  of 
anointing,  but  James  insisted  that  it  should  not  be 
omitted,  and  threatened  that,  if  they  would  not 
allow  one  of  their  own  number  to  perform  it,  he 
would  send  for  one  of  the  bishops  to  officiate.  In 
the  end  her  majesty  was  solemnly  crowned,  with 
all  the  accustomed  rites,  the  anointing  included, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh.t 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  that  in  the  condi- 
tion to  which  things  had  now  been  brought, — with 
the  fabric  of  the  episcopal  government  wholly 
undermined  by  the  abstraction  of  the  temporalities 

*  Bee  ante.  p.  IS.  We  may  h^re  notice,  by  tlte  bye,  tlmt  It  li 
Harris  who  baa  decorated  Uim  euny  with  the  inlrodnetory  flouriih 
about  James  "  •tandin^  wiih'his  bonnet  oflT,  and  hia  hands  lifted  up 
to  heaven.'*  Tbete  II  not  •  word  of  this  Id  hla  authority,  Caldef* 
wood. 

t  Spotswood,  p.  381. 
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of  the  bishops, — the  triumph  of  Presbyterianism 
could  be  much  longer  deferred.  Accordingly,  in 
June,  1592,  in  a  very  disturbed  state  of  public 
affairs,  James  was  reluctantly  induced  to  give  his 
assent  to  an  act  of  parliament,  abrogating  and 
annulling  the  acts  touching  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  church  made  in  the  year  1584, 
and  giving  for  the  first  time  a  legal  establishment 
to  the  system  of  general  assemblies,  svnods  or  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions. 
Yet  although  tliis  statute  established  presbytery,  it 
did  not  in  fact  abolish  episcopacy.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  petition  of  the  general  assembly,  *'  that 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  prelates,  pretending  the 
title  of  the  kirk,  and  voting  for  the  same  without 
their  power  or  commission,  be  not  suffered  in  time 
coming  to  vote  for  the  same  either  in  parliament  or 
any  other  convention,"  met  with  no  attention.* 
Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  hitherto  lodged 
by  law  in  the  bishops  were  transferred  to  the 
presbyteries  and  other  church  courts;  but  their 
temporal  or  civil  status  was  left  untouched.  Nor 
were  the  liberties  granted  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  by  any  means  such  as  to  place  it  in  tliat 
position  of  entire  independence  of  the  state  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  notions  of  the  clergy  as  to 
the  rights  of  "the  true  kirk."  While  the  full 
power  of  collection  to  benefices,  for  example,  was 
given  to  presbyteries,  they  were  "bound  and 
astricted  to  receive  and  admit  whatsomever  qua- 
lified minister  presented  by  his  majesty  or  laick 
patrons."  And  upon  the  great  point  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  which  the 
church  had  always  contended  for  the  right  of 
calling  together  when  and  as  often  as  it  pleased,  it 
was  merely  enacted  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
kirk  and  ministers,  every  year  at  tlie  least,  and 
oftener,  pro  re  nata^  as  occasion  and  necessity 
shall  require,  to  hold  and  keep  general  assem- 
blies; providing  that  the  king^s  majesty^  or  his 
commissioner  appointed  by  his  highness  to  be 
present  at  ilk  general  assembly^  before  the  dis- 
solving thereof  nominate  and  appoint  time  and 
place  when  and  where  the  next  general  as- 
sembly shall  be  holden.**  This,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  is  still  the  law  under  which 
the  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  church  are  con- 
vened; but  the  old  Presbyterian  principle  also 
continues  to  this  hour  to  be  asserted,  in  words  at 
least,  by  the  church,  whose  officer,  the  moderator 
or  presiding  clergyman,  as  soon  as  his  Grace  the 
Ijord  Commissioner  has  declared  the  assembly  to 
be  dissolved  and  appointed  it  to  meet  again  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  following  year  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign,  always  rises  and  convokes  it  for  t/te 
same  day  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Both  in  religion  and  in  politics  it'generally  hap- 
pens that  a  principle  or  a  sect,  which  has  long  been 
struggling  for  legal  recognition  and  establishment, 
assumes  altogether  a  new  character  after  the 
achievement  of  that  object, — the  fiery  impetuosity 
of  its  former  innovating  and  overturning  propensi- 

•  Caldenrood,  p.  268<— Spotswood.  p.  388. 


ties  now  giving  place  to  the  stationary,  TeprewTe, 
and  cautious  instincts  of  conservatism.  But  nht 
ther  it  was  something  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  or  some  peculiar  obstinacy  and  untameaUe- 
ness  inherent  in  Uie  nature  of  presbytery,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  ScotUili  kirk,  after  having  been  thus 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  only 
assumed  a  more  rampant  attitude  than  ever.  The 
course  pursued  by  the  clergy  for  the  next  three  or 
four  years  was  one  continued  e£fbrt,  not  only  to 
throw  off  all  authority  of  the  civil  power  in  vhit- 
ever  they  chose  to  call  a  matter  appertaioiDg  to 
religion — under  which  description  they  compre- 
hended whatever  should  be  said  or  done  by  any  one 
of  themselves  in  the  performance  of  his  spiiitoal 
office — ^but  even  to  mount  upon  the  back  of  the 
state,  and  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  I ndeed,  the  latter  tVmf> 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  fonner ;  ior 
there  cannot  really  be  two  sovereignties  in  the  w&e 
state,  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  the  spi- 
ritual can  be  independent  of  the  temporal  power  is, 
by  acquiring  the  mastery  over  it.  James  W  been 
forced  to  consent  to  a  qualified  establishmeat  of 
presbytery ;  but  he  himself  neither  became  nor 
professed  to  become  a  Presbyterian  any  more  thin 
he  was  before ;  and  the  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
church  courts  and  the  clergy  on  the  other,  dy 
grew  more  violent  and  acrimonious  than  ever. 

One  chief  ground  of  dissatisfaction  which  the 
church  had  with  the  king  was  the  lenity  of  his 
treatment  of  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Angus,  Errd, 
and  other  popish  lords,  whose  practices  stOl  con- 
tinued to  distiirb  the  government  and  the  countiy. 
James,  conceiving  that  much  of  his  chance  ol 
succeeding  to  the  English  crown  depended  upon 
the  support  of  the  Camolic  party,  which  was  ni- 
turally  attached  to  him  as  the  representative  of  his 
mother,  shrunk  from  doing  anything  which  might 
lose  him  their  favour,  and  was,  on  that  acconnt, 
anxious  rather  to  come  to  terms  with  Huntley  and 
his  associates,  and  to  win  them  over  by  forgiveness 
to  be  good  subjects,  than  to  exterminate  or  severely 
punish  them.  But  this  policy  the  kirk  looked 
upon  with  abhorrence.  The  provincial  synod  d 
Fife,  which  Calderwood  calls  "  the  most  vigilant 
synod  within  the  kingdom  in  these  dangeroiK 
times,'*  having  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  September, 
1593,  after  drawing  up,  by  way  of  preface,  a  long 
representation  of  public  grievances,  directed  cer- 
taui  of  their  members,  with  all  convenient  dili- 
gence, to  repair  to  the  king,  *'  to  tell  plainly  to  his 
majesty  that  which  all  his  true  subjects  think 
touching  his  too  much  bearing  with,  fayouiing, 
and  countenancing  of  papistical  traitors;  his  negli- 
gence in  repressing  of  idolatry,  and  establishing 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  within  this  realm;  and 
to  declare  freely  to  his  majesty  the  mind  and  reso- 
lution of  all  his  godly  and  faithful  subjects  within 
this  province,  that  they  arc  ready  to  give  their 
lives  rather  than  suffer  the  same  to  be  poflutol 
with  idolatry  and  overrun  with  bloody  pipis^* 
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This  death*8-head  and  aosB-bones  defiasce  of  the 
government  was  accompanied  by  another  proceed- 
ing still  more  extraordinary — the  excommunica- 
tion of  the  three  popish  earls  and  other  two  gen- 
tlemen of  their  party,  which  was  solemnly^  pro- 
nounced, in  the  name  of  the  synod,  bv  their 
moderator,  Mr.  James  Melvin,  or  MelviL*  The 
principal  grounds  on  which  this  provincial  and 
subordinate  court  asserted  its  right  to  pass  such 
an  act  were,  that  the  three  earls  had  in  their 
youth  studied  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  had  afterwards  been  married  in  Fife !  James, 
as  Calderwood  tells  us,  was  highly  offended  with 
the  sentence  of  excommunication;  but  it  was 
ratified,  nevertheless,  by  the  general  assemblv 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  May  following,  and  all 
pastors  throughout  the  realm  were  ordered  to  inti- 
mate it  from  their  pulpits,  that  none  might  pretend 
ignorance.  For  the  present,  the  popular  feeling  of 
rage  against  popery,  which  was  the  strength  of  the 
clergy,  ran  so  high,  that  James  was  forced  to  yield, 
or  to  appear  to  yield,  to  the  tide.  But  at  this  very 
moment  he  openly  showed  that  his  own  religion 
continued  to  be,  not  presbytery,  but  episcopacy, 
by  the  order  that  was  taken  for  the  baptism  of  his 
son,  the  infant  Prince  Henry,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling,  on  the  30th 
of  August  this  year.  "  The  solemnities  used  in 
the  time  of  baptism,  and  at  the  banquet,  I  omit," 
says  Calderwood,  after  his  customary  fashion. 
But,  in  fact,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  not  by 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  by  Cunningham, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The  child  was  then  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Lady  Livingstone,  who 
was  so  far  from  being  a  good  Presbyterian,  that 
she  was  not  even  a  ProtestauLf 

The  clergy,  however,  although  the  opposition  of 
the  court  somewhat  restrained  the  high  hand  with 
which  they  would  have  controlled  the  whole  course 
of  public  affairs,  met  with  no  serious  check  till  the 
year  1596.  "  The  kirk,"  says  her  historian,  *'  was 
now  come  to  the  greatest  purity  that  ever  it  attained 
unto ;  so  that  her  beauty  was  admirable  to  foreign 
kirks.  But  the  devil,  envying  the  happiness  and 
laudable  proceedings  of  the  ministry  and  assem- 
blies of  the  kirk,  stirred  up  both  papists  and  poli- 
ticians to  disturb  her  peace."  In  point  of  fact, 
the  disturbance  may  be  much  more  justly  said  to 
have  come  from  the  side  of  the  kirk  herself. 
Calderwood  admits,  or  rather  boasU,  that  *'  the 

*  M inbter  of  Anitrather.  and  author  of  the  Diary.— See  vol  ii. 
p.  604. 

f  There  hae  been  fome  eontrovetsy  about  the  manner  in  which 
Janm*t  other  children  wrre  bnpUied.  Neither  Calderwood  nor 
flpolewood  mention  who  ofSeiateo  in  the  eaee  of  Cbarlee,  who  wai 
baptiied  at  Dunfermline,  in  ISOO ;  but,  according  to  a  ttAtement, 
•aid  to  be  drawn  up  by  John  Bliniele,  Hay  herald,  and  to  be  pT«- 
eervcd  in  the  Lyon's  Offlet  at  Edinburgh,  the  rite  was  performed  by 
David  Lindsay,  biihop  of  Roes.  This  sUtement  was  first  printed  in 
a  work  called  'The  Royal  Martyr  a  True  Christian/  by  Henry 
Cnatrel,  London,  1716;  and  was  afterwards  re&rred  u>  as  an  authen> 
tic  document  by  Castr.  Harris,  in  his  Life  of  Charles  I.  (p.  3.  note), 
denounces  it  nn  **  an  arrant  forgery  ;**  but  some  eireumstances  haTe 
sinoe  been  adduced  which  are  rather  corroborative  of  its  authenticity. 
See  DMsraelfs  Commentaries  on  lite  life  and  Reign  of  Charles  1., 
London,  1898.  L 11.  it  is  moet  probable,  at  any  rale,  fhnn  James's 
position  in  referenee  to  the  PresVyterian  clergy  at  the  time,  that  both 
Charles  and  his  elder  sister,  the  Friocets  Blisabetb,  were  baptind  by 


papists  perceived  there  was  no  rest  for  them  in 
Scotland,  if  the  authority  of  the  kirk  continued.*' 
And,  as  for  politicians,  the  country  certainly  con- 
tained none  so  restless  as  the  clergy  themselves. 

But  before  coming  to  the  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  church  which  the  historian  laments,  we  meet 
with  a  very  curious  exposition  of  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  that  **  purity  and  beauty"  he  had  just  be- 
fore been  celebrating  in  a  statement  of  *'  the  cor- 
ruptions and  enormities  of  the  ministry"  which 
was  published  by  the  general  assembly  of  1596. 
In  this  paper  are  noticed,  among  a  variety  of  other 
crying  evils,  the  intrusion  into  the  church  of  many 
ministers  forced  upon  congr^ations  by  presenta- 
tion, who  afterwards  manifested  that  they  were  not 
called  by  God  (for  remedy  of  which  it  is  inge- 
niously recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  pro- 
hibiting any  from  seeking  presentation  to  benefices 
without  the  advice  of  the  presbyterv  within  the 
bounds  of  which  the  benefice  lieth) ;  and  the 
existence  in  the  bosom  of  the  establishment  of 
some  clergymen  not  given  to  their  book,  in  their 
sermons  obscure  and  too  scholastic,  cold,  and  want- 
ing zeal,  flatterers,  dissembling  at  public  sins,  and 
especially  of  great  persons  within  their  congrega- 
tion, for  flattery  or  for  fear ;  of  others  "  light  and 
wanton  in  behaviour,  as  in  gorgeous  and  light  ap- 
parel, in  speeches,  and  in  using  light  and  pro- 
fane company,  unlawful  gaming,  as  dancing, 
carding,  dicing,  and  such  like;"  of  others  de- 
scribed as  '*  swearers  or  banners,  profaners  of  the 
sabbath,  drunkards,  fighters,  &c.;"  of  others  "  given 
to  unlawful  and  incompetent  trades  and  occupa- 
tions for  filthy  gain,  as  holding  of  hostelries  (inns), 
taking  of  usury  beside  conscience  and  good  laws, 
bearing  worldly  offices  in  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's houses,  merchandise,  buying  of  victuals 
and  keeping  to  dearth,  &c."  A  scene  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times  took 
place  in  the  assembly  on  the  day  when  this  con- 
fession was  read  and  adopted.  The  membeis  met 
in  the  Little  Kirk  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  persons,  **  all  minis- 
ters or  choice  professors,'*  when  so  powerful  an  ex- 
hortation was  delivered  to  them  by  Mr.  John  Davi- 
son, who  had  drawn  up  the  paper,  that  the  whole 
assemblage  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of  penitential 
sorrow.  "  For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
says  Calderwood,  "  there  were  such  sighs  and  sobs, 
with  shedding  of  tears,  among  the  most  part,  every 
one  provoking  another  by  their  example,  and  the 
teacher  himself  by  his  own,  that  the  kirk  resounded. 
So  that  the  place  might  worthily  have  been  called 
Bochim ;  for  the  like  of  that  day  had  not  been  seen 
in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  as  every  one  that 
was  present  confessed.  There  have  been  many 
days  of  humiliation  for  present  judgments,  or  im- 
minent dangers ;  but  the  like  for  sin  and  defection 
was  never  seen  since  the  Reformation."  A  few 
days  after,  a  continuation  of  the  statement  of  cor- 
ruptions was  read  and  approved  of,  the  first  head 
of  which  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  certain 
habitual  offences  of  James  and  his  queen,  about 
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which  it  Win  at  flie  same  time  directed  that  aereral 
of  the  inembers  should  he  dispatched  id  confer 
trith  their  majesties.  The  hlunt  plaih-speaking  of 
this  exposition  is  inimitable.  "  First,"  it  said,  "  as 
iMratigfers  and  other  good  subjects,  repairing  to  the 
court,  hate  beem  comforted  to  see  Christian  reli- 
gidn  religiously  exercised,  so  now  they  are  soine^ 
what  troubled,  seeing  the  exercises  of  the  reading 
of  thfe  word  at  table,  and  reverent  saying  of  the 
grace  before  and  after  meat,  diverse  times  otnitted. 
That,  on  the  iRreek  day,  the  repairing  to  hear  the 
word  is  more  rare  than  befbre ;  and  that  his  ma* 
jesty  be  admonished  to  forbear  hearing  of  speeches^ 
in  time  of  sermon,  of  them  that  desire  to  commune 
with  his  majesty.  Privy  meditations  in  spirit  and 
cdriscience  with  God  earnestly  to  be  recommended 
to  him.  His  majesty  is  blotted  with  banning  and 
swearing,  which  is  common  to  courtiers  also. ;  ;  .  . 
The  queen's  majesty  to  be  reformed ;  her  com* 
pahy,  her  not  repairing  to  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, night-waking,  balling.  And  such  like^con-* 
ce^fiing  her  gentlewomeu."  But  to  this  was 
tacked  anolher  chapter,  entitled  "  The  Common 
Corniptiohs  of  all  Estates  ;*'  the  charges  contained 
in  which  throw  those  made  both  against  the 
clergy  and  the  king  far  into  the  shade.  The  first 
thing  bewailed  is  ^*  an  universal  coldness  and 
decay  of  zeal  ih  all  estates,  joined  with  igno- 
rance and  contempt  of  the  word,  ministry,  and 
sacramfents  ;**  "  and  where  there  is  knowledge,** 
it  is  added,  **  no  sen§e  nor  feeling ;  which  showeth 
itself  manifestly  by  this,  that  they  want  religious 
exercises  in  their  families,  as  of  prayer  and  of 
reading  of  the  word,  or  the  same  for  the  most  part 
abused  and  profaned  by  cooks,  stewards,  jackmen, 
and  such  like,  the  masters  of  the  families  being 
ashamed  to  use  these  exercises  of  godliness  in 
their  own  persons;  and  no  conference  at  their 
tables,  but  of  profane,  wanton,  and  worldly 
matters."  "  Superstition  and  idolatry,"  the  paper 
goes  on,  **  is  entertained,  which  appeareth  in  keep- 
ing of  festival  days,  bonfires,  pilgrimages,  singbg 
of  carols  at  Yule  (Christmas)."  Other  counts  of 
the  strange  indictment  are,  "  Great  blasphemy  of 
the  holy  name  of  God  among  persons  of  all  estates, 
with  horrible  banning  and  cursing  in  all  their 
speeches;  profanation  of  the  sabbath,  and  espe* 
cially  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  common 
journeying  on  the  sabbath,  trysting  (making  ap- 
pointments) on  worldly  matters,  exercise  of  all 
kind  of  wanton  games,  keeping  of  markets,  drink- 
ing, and  the  like."  In  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
along  with  the  familiar  charge  of  "  garnclling  (or 
hoarding)  of  victual,  and  withholding  of  the  same 
from  the  markets,"  is  classed  the  less  intelligible 
delinquency  of  "  not  threshing  the  corn  out  in  due 
-^^^time,"  But,  in  truth,  in  this  part  of  his  perfonn- 
^"^Stiae,  Mr.  Davison's  peu  quite  runs  riot  in  string- 
ingWether  its  reproaches  and  invectives.  The 
catalogue  ends  with  the  mention  of  "  a  great  num- 
ber of  \  idle  persons  -without  lawful  calling,  as 
pipers,  fiddlers,  songsters,  somers,  pleasants,  strong 
Deggars  living  in  harlotry,  and  having  their  chil- 


dren unbaptized,  and  no  iteys  rspairing  to  the 
word."  Then  follows  a  short  eoncludhig  Enume- 
ration of  "  o£fisnce8  in  the  courts  and  judgment- 
seats."  Here  the  paper  boldly  affirms,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms^  that  the  country  groiu 
under  the  curse  of  **  a  universal  neglect  of  j\»tice 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes;*'  that  the 
judges  are,  "  for  the  most  part,  unmeet  either  in 
respect  of  want  of  knowledge,  or  of  conscisDce,  or 
of  both  ;"  and  that  **  when  any  office  vaiketb,  the 
worst  men  are  advanced,  both  to  high  and  inferioT 
rooms."  The  Court  of  Session  is  openly  charged 
with  ^*  buying  of  places,  delaying  of  justice,  and 
bribery."  And  there  is  one  other  clause  worth 
notiiig — that  which  complains  of  *'  sacrilegious  pa* 
sons,  as  abbots,  priors,  diimb  bishops,  votiiig  in 
parliament  in  name  of  the  kirk."  The  pemw 
here  alluded  to  were  most  of  theln  laymen,  upon 
whom  the  titles  and  temporalities  of  these  offices 
had  been  bestowed ;  but  some  of  the  episcopsl  sees 
still  continued  to  be  occupied  by  clergymen,  and, 
although  others  were  at  present  vacant,  none  of 
them  had  been  abolished.  Presbyterian  writen 
are  in  general  anxious  to  make  it  appear  thst  there 
were  no  bishops  at  this  time  in  Scotland. 

In  September  Andrew  and  James  Melvil,  and 
two  other  clergymen,  being  the  individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  assembly  to  admonish  the 
king,  repaired  to  him  at  Falkland,  and  hsTin^ 
been  admitted  into  the  royal  cabinet,  proceeded  to 
discharge  their  mission.  First,  Mr.  James Melril 
spoke  a  few  words,  and  upon  being  interrupted  bj 
his  majesty,  "  began,"  says  Calderwood,  **  to 
reply  after  his  mild  manner.  But  Mr.  Andrew 
taketh  the  speech  from  him,  and,  howbeit  the  king 
was  in  anger,  yet  he  uttered  their  commission  m 
from  the  mighty  God, — called  the  king  GoiTs  tilly 
vassal^ — and,  taking  him  by  the  sleeve,  said  th^ 
in  efiFect :  Sir,  we  will  humbly  reverence  yoor 
majesty  always,  namely  in  public,  but  we  have 
this  occasion  to  be  with  your  majesty  in  private, 
and  you  arfe  brought  in  extreme  danger,  both  of 
your  life  and  of  your  crown,  and  with  you  the 
country  and  kirk  of  God  is  like  to  be  wrecked,  (<x 
not  telling  you  the  truth  and  giving  you  a  faithful 
counsel."  He  then  went  on  to  inform  Jamca that, 
although  he  was  indeed  a  king  in  a  certam  sense, 
vet  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which,  in  the  notion  of 
Mr.  Andrew,  was  only  another  name  for  the  Pr»" 
byterian  Idrk,  he  was  neither  "  a  king,  flor  a  head, 
nor  a  lord,  but  a  member ;  and  they,"  added  the 
arrogant  churchman,  "  whom  Christ  hath  called 
and  commanded  to  watch  over  his  kirk,  and  go- 
vern his  spiritual  kingdom,  have  sufficient  au- 
thority and  power  from  him  so  to  do,  which  no 
Christian  king  nor  prince  should  control  nor 
discharge,  but  fortify  and  assist,  otherwise  they 
are  not  faithful  subjects  to  Christ  Sir,  when  you 
^ere  in  your  swaddling-clouts,  Christ  reigned 
freely  in  this  land  in  spite  of  all  his  enemies.' 
James's  plan  of  employing  Protestafat  and  Papist 
indifferently  in  the  public  service,  the  fierj  Pres- 
byter told  him  in  plain  terms  was  "dcviUsh  anil 
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pernidouB."  "  Becauie,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
infinite  Bcorn,  '*  the  minigters  and  Protestants  in 
Scotland  are  too  Btrong,  and  control  the  king, 
they  must  be  weakened  and  brought  low  by 
stirring  up  a  party  against  them,  and  the  king 
being  equal  and  indifferent,  both  shall  be  fain  to 
flee  to  him,  so  shall  he  be  well  settled !"  This, 
he  declared,  was  mere  and  mad  folly,  and  the 
curse  of  God  could  not  but  light  upon  it;  ^^so 
that  in  seeking  both,"  said  he,  ^'  you  shall  lose 
both."  James  Melvil,  upon  whose  report  Calder- 
wood  has  narrated  this  conference,  tells  us  that 
the  king,  though  at  first  very  angry,  **  at  last 
settled  and  dismissed  them  pleasantly ;"  no  doubt 
he  was  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  them ;  but  we  may 
judge  if  they  left  him  more  in  love  with  Pres- 
bytery than  before,  or  less  anxious  to  shake  off 
such  an  intolerable  tyranny  as  that  of  the  kirk  was 
now  become. 

A  few  weeks  after,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
James  had  another  call  from  Melvil  and  his  three 
brethren.  Among  other  "  griefs  "  of  which  they 
now  came  to  complain,  one  was,  that  *'  the  king's 
common  talk  was  invectives  against  ministers 
and  their  doctrine."  To  this  James  replied,  '*  that 
the  ministers  themselves  gave  him  occasion  to 
speak  of  them,  never  ceasing  in  their  sermons  to 
provoke  him,  and  to  disgrace  him  before  the 
people."  The  four  ministers  had  come  this  time 
as  a  deputation  from  a  body  of  clergymen  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  last 
general  assembly  to  sit  permanently  in  Edinburgh 
under  the  name  of  the  Standmg  Council  of  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  progress 
of  events.  On  receiving  the  report  of  the  inter- 
view with  his  majesty,  '*  the  brethren  of  the 
council,"  says  Calderwood,  "  perceived  clearly 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  liberty  of  Christ's  king- 
dom was  intended,  and  were  glad  that  the  king 
had  uttered  his  meaning  so  plainly." 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Mr.  David 
Black,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St  Andrew's,  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  to 
answer  for  certain  expressions  he  had  been  using 
in  his  late  prayers  and  sermons.  He  was  charged 
with  having  affirmed  that  the  king,  in  recalling 
the  popish  lords,  or  permitting  their  return,  had 
diacovered  the  treachery  of  his  heart;  that  all 
kings  were  the  devil's  bairns  (or  children),  and 
that  the  devil  was  in  the  court  and  in  the  guiders 
of  it ;  with  having  said  in  praying  for  the  queen, 
we  must  prav  for  her  for  the  fashion,  but  we  have 
no  cause, — she  will  never  do  us  good ;  with  having 
::alled  the  Queen  of  England  an  atheist ;  the  lords 
3f  session  miscreants  and  bribers ;  the  nobihty  in 
;he  mass  degenerated,  godless,  dissemblers,  and 
enemies  to  the  church ;  and  the  members  of  the 
cinq's  council  hoUiglasses,*^  cormorants,  and  men  of 
\o  religion.  This  preacher's  actions,  too,  were  as 
energetic  as  his  words,  if  it  was  true,  as  was  like- 
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wise  charged  agauist  him,  **  that  he  had  con- 
vocated  divers  noblemen,  barons,  and  others  withip 
St.  Andrew's,  in  the  month  of  Jun^,  1594,  and 
caused  them  take  arms  and  divide  t}iemselvea  in 
troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  had  thereby  usurped 
the  power  of  the  king  and  civil  magistrate*"* 
Neither  Black  himself  nor  his  brethren  attempted 
to  deny  the  truth  of  these  charges ;  but  the  council 
of  the  church  resolved  that  he  should  decline  the 
judicatory  of  the  civil  courts,  on  the  ground  that 
all  judgment  of  doctrif^e  pertained,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  pastors  of  the  kirk.  The 
eQiect  of  this  was  to  make  thfs  matter  assump  an 
infinitely  greater  importance  tht^n  had  at  first 
attached  to  it,^to  raise  it  from  beipg  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  an  individual  to  be  a  contest 
for  the  supreme  power  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  With  a  full  sepse  of  the  momentousness  of 
the  crisis,  the  clerical  council  instantly  set  them- 
selves to  bring  up  all  the  force  of  the  kirk  to  fight 
the  great  battle.  At  once,  l^efore  thf&y  coul4  have 
consulted  any  of  the  rest  of  the  clefgy,  they  re- 
solved that  Brack's  **  declina^i^e  of  the  king  and 
council's  judicature  in  matters  spiritual "  should  be 
headed  as  *'  given  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  his  whole  brethren  of  the  ministry." 
Both  in  this  paper  and  in  others  of  the  same 
tenor  by  which  it  wfs  followed,  they  claimed 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts 
as  a  right  secured  to  them  by  the  laws ;  but  they 
were  never  able  to  name  any  act  of  parliament  to 
that  effect;  they  took  their  stand,  therefore,  in 
rieality  upon  the  high  theological  argument  that 
the  clergy,  as  the  ambassadors  and  representatives 
of  the  deity,  were,  by  the  very  reason  of  the  thing, 
emancipated  in  regard  to  whatever  they  should  do 
in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  function  from  the 
superintendence  or  control  of  any  temporal  power, 
— an  arguipent  the  same  in  substance  with  that 
upon  which  the  Hildebrands  and  the  Beckets  of 
popery  had  founded  their  similar  pretensions.  ^*  In 
the  discharge  of  this  commission  (of  the  ministry)," 
said  Black,  "  I  cannot  fa)l  in  reverence  of  any 
civil  law  of  man  but  in  so  far  as  I  shall  be  found 
to  have  passed  the  compass  of  my  instructions, 
which  cannot  be  judged,  according  to  the  order 
established  by  that  God  of  order,  but  by  the  pro- 
phets (that  is,  the  clergy),  whose  lips  he  hath 
appointed  to  be  the  keepers  of  his  heavenly  wis- 
dom, and  to  whom  he  has  subjected  the  spirits  of 
the  prophets."  It  is  plain  from  this,  and  from  the 
language  of  all  their  other  declarations,  that  what 
the  clergv  laid  claim  to  was  not  merely  the  right 
of  being  first  tried  in  their  own  courts  before  the 
case  should  be  brought  by  appeal  before  a  civil 
judicature,-— a  privilege  of  comparatively  little 
value, — but  that,  by  declining  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  temporal  magistrate  in  the  first  instance  as  to 
anything  done  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministerial  functions,  they  meant  that  the  eccle- 

•  S|»ottwood.  p.  m.  Cald«nrood,  who  details  all  the  mt  of  the 
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aiastical  tribunal  must  fint  decide  that  they  had 
*'  passed  the  oompass  of  their  instructions  "  before 
thej  could  in  any  such  case  be  brought  before  a 
civil  court  at  all.  If  the  church  should  declare 
that  the  accused  clergyman  had  done  or  said 
nothing  but  what  was  warranted  by  his  divine 
commission,  their  doctrine  clearly  was  that  there 
was  an  end  of  the  case, — that  t^ere  could  be  no 
appeal  This  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance, 
which  has  been  generally  overlooked. 

The  prosecution  of  this  grand  crusade  by  the 
clergy  aid  not  wholly  withdraw  them  from  the 
other  important  affairs  which  they  had  on  hand  at 
the  time.  It  is  noted,  that  '*  upon  the  19th  of 
November,  Messrs.  Robert  Bruce,  Andrew  Melvin, 
and  John  Davidson,  were  directed  by  the  council 
of  the  brethren  to  deal  with  the  Queen;  first, 
touching  her  religion;  next,  for  dealing  for  the 
enemies  of  the  truth, — namely,  for  Huntley;  for 
want  of  religious  exercise  and  virtuous  occupation 
among  her  maids ;  and  to  move  her  to  hear  now 
and  then  instruction  of  godly  and  discreet  men.'* 
However,  the  reverend  gentlemen  made  nothing  of 
this  pious  attempt;  *'they  went  down,"  adds  the 
account,  "but  were  deferred  to  another  time; 
because  she  was  then  at  dancing"*  Meanwhile 
Black's  declinature  was  sent  to  all  the  presbyteries, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  subscribed  by 
between  three  and  four  hundred  ministers.  On 
the  other  hand  the  government  proceeded  to  take 
the  most  energetic  measures.  On  the  27  th  of 
November  an  order  was  issued  commanding  the 
chief  members  of  the  council  of  the  church  to 
depart  from  the  town  within  twenty-four  hours  to 
their  parishes  and  congregations,  and  to  keep  no 
such  unlawful  conventions  any  where  as  they  had 
done  of  late,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion  and  being 
put  to  the  horn.  Instead  of  obeying  this  order,  the 
ministers  immediately  "convened,"  says  Calder- 
wood,  "  and  laid  the  letters  open  before  the  Lord ; 
and,  finding  that  the  general  assembly  was  made, 
as  it  were,  a  judicatory  inferior  and  subaltern  to 
the  secret  council  and  session,  by  discharging  of 
the  acts  of  the  assembly  and  commissioners  of  the 
same,  therefore  ordained  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  such  others  as  were  to  occupy  the 
pulpits,  to  deal  mightily  with  the  power  of  the 
word  against  the  said  chaise."  On  the  following 
day,  accordingly,  which  was  Sunday,  and  also  for 
several  days  more,  "the  doctrine,"  as  our  his* 
torian  expresses  it,  "sounded  mightily  from  all 
the  pulpits."  In  the  excitement  of  the  popular 
mind  thus  produced,  the  resolution  of  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  at  one  time  nearly  given  way. 
On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  December,  after  a  con- 
ference of  five  hours  with  the  deputies  of  the 
clergy,  James  proposed  that  the  final  settlement  of 
the  matter  should  be  deferred  till  the  following 
morning ;  and  "  in  the  meantime  he  craved  that 
the  ministers  would  forbear  sharpness  in  applica- 
tion; which  he  feared  now  because  of  the  fast. 
This  being  reported  to  the  commissioners  and 

•  Caldeiwood,  p*  S88. 


brethren,  they  agreed  to  foibear  sharpnea  in  sp- 
plication."  But  when  the  king's  answer  to  their 
propositions  was  recorded  it  gave  no  sstisfactioQ; 
on  the  contrary,  "  the  brethren  percdTing  tk 
there  was  nothing  but  driving  of  time,  and  ther^ 
the  motion  of  the  spirit  was  abated  in  the  bretliitv' 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  further  com- 
muning, but  that  a  grave  admonition  should  be 
addressed  to  his  majesty,  which  they  condnded  by 
protesting  before  God  that  they  were  hetofki^ 
majesty^ s  bloody  and  of  whatsoever  should  emf 
and  come  upon  the  realm  in  the  righteous  jud^ 
ment  of  God^  and  that  they  durst  not  abstain  ut 
longer  from  fighting  against  such  proceedings  with 
that  spiritual  armour  given  to  them,  potent  in  God 
for  overthrowing  of  those  bulwarks  and  moonti 
erected  and  set  up  for  the  oppugning  and  sackiogi'i 
the  Lord's  Jerusalem."  Soon  afler  this,  hoverer, 
the  tide  of  the  popular  feeling,  which  had  hitbefo) 
been  with  the  clergy,  began  to  turn,  and  their  ctuse 
received  a  heavy  blow  from  a  tumult  that  bnke 
out  on  the  llth,  m  which  the  life  of  the  kinghiiQ' 
self  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  in  danger,  t]»l 
which  was,  not  without  some  truth,  represented  ts 
the  consequence  of  their  seditious  proceedings :  mr, 
it  was  even  alleged  that  some  of  the  brethren  hW 
been  seen  actively  engaged  in  the  riot.  The  «xt 
day  the  king  retired  to  Linlithgow;  and,  sdct 
proclamation  being  read  commanding  the  niioie- 
ters  to  leave  Edinburgh  under  pain  of  treuoQi 
they  now  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  their  d^ 
parture.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  pob- 
fished  a  very  prolix  apology  for  himself  and  ht$ 
brethren  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he  vindic&'-ai 
their',  flight  by  many  reasons  drawn  both  from  the 
scriptures  and  the  classics;  among  others  bytbe 
Greek  proverb,  He  that  fieeth  will  fight  a^ 
which,  he  observed,  "  requireth  a  wise  foresight  in 
men,  and  forbids  foolhardiness."*  The  pulpit  J 
the  capital,  however,  were  not  left  unoccupK^'' 
One  dauntless  preacher,  Mr.  John  Welsh,  b 
particularly  recorded  to  have  mounted  that  of  the 
High  Church,  and  there  thundered  forth  his  malc^ 
dictions  against  the  king,  who,  he  saidt  ^^ 
formerly  been  possessed  with  one  devil,  but  thi: 
having  been  'put  out  of  him,  seven  worse  wot 
entered  in  its  place ;  adding  that  the  subjects  might 
lawfully  rise  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hano. 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  father  falling  intuj 
phrenzy  might  be  seized  by  his  children  aw 
servants,  and  tied  hand  and  foot  to  prevent  hn^ 
from  doing  mischief.  Which  doctrine,  vc  *^ 
told,  "  was  taken  by  many  of  the  hearers  as » 
sound  and  free  application."  t 

In  the  end,  however,  the  king  obtained  a  com- 
plete victorv.  Having  convened  a  general  as* 
sembly  at  Perth  in  the  end  of  February,  15^'' 
James  there  propounded  a  formidable  list  of  nn|' 
five  questions,  in  which  he  went  over  the  who  f 
subject  of  the  respective  righU  of  the  clergy  aiw 
the  civil  magistrate.   These,  however,  were  cveoi- 

•  Se«th«|NiperattosKthiiiCaM«nrood,ii|i.i7»-^ 
t  Spotswood,  p.  430. 
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ually  reduced  to  thirteen  propositions,  upon  which 
matters  were  so  managed  that  a  deliverance  was 
obtained  from  the  assembly  favourable  upon  the 
whole  to  the  kmg's  views ;  although  of  nineteen 
presbyteries  of  which  the  house  was  composed, 
eight  protested  even  against  the  meeting  being 
held  to  be  a  general  assembly  at  all.     According 
to  Calderwood,  the  votes  were  carried  by  an  mun- 
dation  of  ministers  from  the  North,  who,  besides 
being  popishly  or  episcopally  inclined,  were  prac- 
tised upon  by  agents  of  the  court.   It  was  ordained, 
among  other  things,  that  no  minister  should  take 
upon  him  to  reprove  any  of  his  majesty's  sta- 
tutes or  ordinances,  until  he  had  first,  by  advice 
of  his  presbytery  or  other  superior  church-court, 
complained  and  sought  remedy  of  the  same  from 
his  majesty,  and  received  his  majesty's  answer; 
that  no  man  should  be  publickly  rebuked  by  name 
in  the  pulpit,  except  after  trial  and  conviction 
for  some  crime,  or  when  he  had  fled  from  the  law ; 
that  presbyteries  should  take  diligent  account  that 
pastors  in  their  preaching  kept  themselves  within 
the  bounds  of  the  word;  that^  except  the  cus- 
tomary meetings  of   sessions,  presbyteries,  and 
s}'nods,  no  convention  of  the  clergy  should  be  held 
^without  his  majest^^'s  knowledge  and  consent ;  and 
that  in  all  the  principal  towns  the  consent  of  his 
majesty  as  well  as  that  of  the  congregation  should 
he  necessary  in  the  choice  of  ministers.*     "  This 
assembly,  and  consequently  all  that  flowed  from 
it,    or  followed    thereupon,"    says    Calderwood, 
••  was  esteemed  by  the  sincere  sort  to  be  null  in 
itself,  and  of  no  force  nor  effect."    Only  a  very  few 
ministers,  however,  were  found  bold  enough  to 
meet  at  Sl  Andrew's  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  day 
'which  had  been  appointed  in  the  usual  manner  for 
the  holding  of  the  ordinary  assembly ;  and  they 
did  nothing  except  agree  that  all  business  should 
be  made  over  to  another  assembly,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  Dundee  in  the  month  following,  although 
that   also    was  what  Calderwood  calls  "  an  as- 
sembly of  the  new  fashion,"  and  equally  irregular 
-with  the  late  meeting  at  Perth,  by  which,  indeed, 
it  had  been  convoked  at  the  king's  desire.     In  this 
assembly,  held  at  Dundee,  the  excommunicated 
lords  were  absolved  ;t  the  lawfulness  of  the  late 
Perth  assembly  was  acknowledged,  and  its  reso- 
lutions were  all  ratified,  some  additional  restric- 
tions  beinp  even  laid  upon  the  clergy  and  the 
church-courts.     And  before  it  broke  up,  a  com- 
mittee of  ministers  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  king  as  often  as  he  should  send  for  them, 
under  colour,  says  Calderwood,  "  to  keep  con- 
cord betwixt  the  king  and  the  kirk,  and  to  treat 
iipon  all  matters  serving  to  that  use;  but  in  effect 
to    put  to  execution  the  articles  already  yielded 
unto  by  the  greater  number,  to  the  grief  of  the 
better  sort."    The  historian  adds,  "In  a  manner 

*  Cnldenrood.  p.  d98^»Spotiwoo(l.  p.  441.  In  Calilerwood,  pp. 
382 — 393.  mny  be  sren  the  answrn  to  the  kinji'i  questions  by  the 
Synod  of  Yitt,  and  by  an  indiTidnal  member  of  that  coait,  which  ex- 
preesrd  Ihe  opinionsof  the  moi«  popalar  ride  of  the  church, 

♦  Calderwood  says,  *'  Home  of  the  ministry  were  as  bent  to  «bsolTe 
«•  th«  earls  were  to  seek  tbsolatloo.*' 
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the  whole  power  of  the  general  assembly  was 
weakened  by  this  commission;  for  the  commis- 
sioners, having  access  to  the  king  when  they 
pleased,  and  commission  to  sit  and  consult  with 
him,  began  soon  to  change  their  manners.  They 
would  rule  all,  both  in  and  out  of  general  as- 
sembhes,  as  the  king  pleased.  A  fit  wedge  taken 
out  of  the  kirk  to  rent  (rend)  her  with  her  own ; 
and  the  very  needle  which  drew  in  the  thread  of 
episcopacy.*' 

And,  in  fact,  many  months  did  not  elapse  before 
episcopacy  was  fully  restored  both  in  the  state  and 
in  the  church.  The  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh 
in  December,  when,  in  conformity  with  a  propo- 
sition or  article  presented  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  church,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  such 
pastors  and  ministers  as  at  any  time  his  majesty 
should  please  to  nominate  to  the  office,  place,  title, 
and  dignity  of  a  bishop,  abbot,  or  other  prelate, 
should  hereafter  have  vote  in  parliament,  '*  such- 
like and  as  freely  as  any  other  ecclesiastical  pre- 
late had  at  any  time  by-gone."  As  soon  as  this 
act  was  obtained,  the  commissioners,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  authority,  summoned  a  general 
assembly  to  meet  at  Dundee  in  March  following. 
Here  James  presenting  himself  in  person  *'  had  an 
harangue,  wherein  he  declared  what  great  care  he 
had  to  adorn  and  accommodate  the  kirk,  to  re- 
move all  controversies,  to  establish  the  discipline, 
and  to  restore  the  patrimony."  '*  To  effectuate  this," 
he  said,  "it  was  needful  that  ministers  should 
have  vote  in  parliament,  without  which  the  kirk 
could  not  be  vindicate  from  poverty  and  contempt." 
Calderwoood  makes  James  to  have  added,  "  I  mind 
not  to  bring  in  papistical  or  Anglican  bishops,  but 
only  to  have  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ministry, 
appointed  by  ihe  general  asseniblyy  to  have  place 
in  council  and  parhament,  to  sit  upon  their  own 
affairs,  and  not  to  stand  always  at  the  door,  like 
poor  supplicants,  despised  and  nothing  regarded." 
"  This  his  intention,"  says  the  historian,  "  he 
uttered  with  protestations ;  and  some  of  the  com- 
missioners, especially  the  same  that  were  aspiring 
to  bishoprics,  did  the  like."  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe,  upon  the  statement  of  this  credulous 
and  inflamed  writer,  that  any  such  words  as  these 
were  really  uttered  by  the  king ;  or  that,  if  they  were 
spoken,  they  could  have  deceived  or  been  heeded 
by  any  one  who  heard  them,  aAer  the  passing  by 
the  parliament  of  the  act  that  has  just  been 
quoted.  Something  may  have  been  said  about 
the  English  and  popish  bishops ;  but  that  James 
could  have  pretended  that  he  meant  to  give  the 
nomination  of  the  clergymen  who  were  to  vote  in 
parliament  to  the  general  assembly,  is  plainly  in- 
credible. It  is  sufficiently  refuted,  indeed,  by  the 
sequel  of  Calderwood's  own  narrative,  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  very  assembly  the  king 
openly  resisted  the  claim  of  the  church  to  a  voice 
in  the  nomination  of  the  proposed  parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  spiritual  estate.  The  act  or 
resolution  of  the  assembly  approving  of  the  king's 
project  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  ten 
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voicos,  and  after  ft  keen  debate,  **  Butto  what  use 
served  reasoning,"  exclaims  our  historian, ''  where 
men  were  either  won  or  dashed?  Mr.  Gilbert 
Bodie,  a  drunken  Orkney  cus^  was  first  called  on, 
and  led  the  ring,  when  the  matter  was  put  to 
voting,  and  a  great  number  of  the  North  followed, 
all  for  the  body  with  small  regard  to  the  spirit.'' 
It  was  next  resolved  that  the  new  parliamentary 
clergy  should  be  fifty->one  in  number,  that  having 
been  the  number  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors 
who  had  voted  in  parliament  in  the  time  of  popery. 
With  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment, 
all  that  was  concluded  was,  ^'  after  reasoning,"  that 
it  ^^  ought  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  appertain 
partly  to  his  majesty  and  partly  to  the  kirk."  This 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  James  never  had,  as 
Calderwood  asserts,  intimated  that  the  sole  ap- 
pointment should  be  in  the  general  assembly,* 

The  next  assembly  was  appointed  by  royal  pro- 
clamation 10  be  held  at  Montrose  in  the  end  of 
March,  1600,  having  been  prorc^ed  to  that  date 
from  the  day  originally  fixed  in  July  o(  the  pre* 
ceding  year.  In  the  meanwhile  various  signs  of 
the  times  showed  themselves.  Calderwood  notes, 
that  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1598  the  bishop 
of  Oalloway,  who  had  been  a  fugitive  out  of  the 
country  ever  since  the  reformation  of  religion,  that 
is,  since  1592,  was  restored  to  his  honours,  rank, 
and  dignities;  and  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1599, 
even  Beatoun,  the  popish  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
was  not  only  restored  to  his  benefice,  but  sent  by 
the  kmg  as  his  ambassador  to  the  French  court 
About  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  made  at 

*  Calderwoodintrodaceshis  account  of  this"  oorrupt"  auemblv  with 
the  foUoiriaK  carious  notice  :—*'  Upon  Saturday  the  25th  of  Febraary 
begim  a  fearful  eclipse,  about  ninp  houn  in  tlie  morning,  which  con- 
tinued about  two  hours ;  the  whole  face  of  the  sun  seemed  to  be 
covered  and  darkened  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  none 
could  read  upon  a  book.  The  sea  and  air  were  slUL  Fowl  flocking 
toj^t^ther  mourned  in  their  kind:  the  fiog%  made  an  hideous  noise; 
people  were  astonished,  as  if  it  had  been  the  day  of  judgment  The 
like  fearful  eclipse  of  the  sun*  and  appearance  of  falling  stars  from 
heaven,  were  seen  in  France,  when  men  of  chief  nole  were  enticed  by 
flattering  giAa  to  agree  upon  a  midst  (a  cpmpramise)  betwixt  papists 
and  protestants:  which  had  been  effectuate  if  God  had  not  cut  them 
o&  after  a  strange  manner,  as  Mr.  James  Melvin  observeth  in  his 
Memorials."  A  oircumstanee  recoided  by  the  episcopal  annalist, 
however,  ts  much  more  fitted  to  excite  the  horror  of  a  render  of  the 
present  day,  and  will  also  be  thought  to  show  better  than  the  blackest 
eclipse  how  much  men's  minds  were  di»tempereil  and  the  times  out  of 
joint.  "  This  summer  (1597)  there  was  a  great  business  fur  the  trial 
of  witches.  Amongst  otners.  one  Margaret  Atktn.  being  apprehended 
upon  suspicion,  and  threatened  with  torture,  did  confess  herself 
guilty.  Being  examined  touching  her  associates  in  that  trade,  she 
named  a  few,  and,  perceiving  her  delations  find  credit,  made  offer  to 
delect  the  whole  of  that  sort,  and  to  purge  the  country  of  them,  so 
she  might  have  hex  life  granted.  Fur  the  reason  of  her  knowledge, 
she  said,  that  they  had  a  secret  mark,  all  of  that  sort,  in  their  eyes. 
whereby  she  could  surely  tell,  how  soon  she  looked  upon  any,  whether 
they  were  witches  or  not;  and  in  this  she  was  so  far  believed,  that 
for  the  space  of  three  or  four  months  she  was  carried  from  town  to 
town  to  make  discoveries  in  that  kind.  Many  were  brought  in 
question  by  her  delations,  especially  at  Glas^w,  where  divers  inno- 
cent women,  through  the  credulity  of  the  minister,  Mr.  John  Cowper, 
were  condemned  and  put  to  death.  In  the  end  she  was  found  to  bo 
a  mere  deceiver— for  tne  same  persons  that  the  one  day  she  had  de- 
clared cuilty,  the  next  day  being  presented  in  another  habit  she 
cleansed— and  sent  baek  to  Fife,  where  first  she  was  apprehended. 
At  her  trial  she  affirmed  all  to  be  false  that  she  had  conlessed,  and 
]iersisted  in  this  to  her  death;  which  made  many  ibrthink  their  too 
great  forwardness  that  way.  and  moved  the  king  to  recall  the  com- 
missions given  out  against  such  persons,  discharging  all  proceedings 
aiiaiost  them,  except  in  case  of  voluntary  confession,  till  a  solid  order 
should  be  taken  by  the  estates  touching  the  form  that  should  be  kept 
in  llieir  inaV'—Spottwood,  Hitt.  p.  44b.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that 
this  same  year  James  had  published,  at  Edinburgh,  his  Dialogue  en- 
titled '  DsmonoloKie,'— moved,  as  he  states,  by  '  the  fearful  abound- 
ing at  this  time,  Yn  this  country,  of  these  detestable  slaves  of  the 
devil,  the  witches  or  enchanters." 


the  cross  of  Edinburgh  for  liberty  of  Hay  guno. 
James  also  expressed,  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  his  abhorrence  of  puritanism  and  his  pre* 
ference  for  the  episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, both  in  his  '  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,' 
published  in  September,  1598,  and  in  hia  '  Bui- 
licon  Doron,'  printed  in  the  following  year.  The 
latter,  indeed,  although  only  a  few  copies  of  it  were 
in  the  first  instance  privately  distributed,  wu 
brought  before  the  svqod  of  Fife  by  a  clergyman 
into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen,  and  was  madetk 
subject  of  a  libel,  or  formal  indictment,  aa  an 
attack  upon  the  constitution  of  the  church.  The 
reverend  court,  however,  seems  to  have  desisted 
from  prosecuting  the  matter,  when  the  member 
who  was  understood  to  have  brought  it  forward  tsi 
summoned  to  answer  for  his  audacity  before  the 
privy  council,  and,  upon  being  reported  to  ha?e 
fled,  was  proclaimed  a  rebel.  James  immediately 
reprinted  the  book ;  "  which  being  come  abroad 
and  carried  to  England,"  says  Archbishop  Spots- 
wood,  **  it  cannot  be  said  how  well  the  same  was 
accepted,  and  what  an  admiration  it  raised  in  all 
men's  hearta  of  him,  and  of  hia  piety  and  wisdom." 
At  the  assembly  held  at  Montrose,  his  majesty 
again  took  oare  to  be  present  in  person ;  and  Cal- 
derwood says,  that,  from  his  rising  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  till  he  went  late  to  bed  at  night,  he 
was  so  busy  with  ministers,  that  the  courtiers  com- 
plained they  could  get  no  access  to  him.  At  last, 
after  a  great  deal  of  debate,  an  act  was  passed, 
providing  that  the  parliamentary  clergy  should  be 
appointed  by  the  king  choosing  for  every  place  to 
be  filled  one  person  out  of  a  list  of  six  norniuated 
by  the  general  assembly,  with  liberty  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  reject  them  all,  and  to  call  for  a  second 
list,  '*  upon  a  just  reason  of  insufficiency ;"  thai 
the  person  so  appointed  should  at  no  time  presume 
to  propound  in  parliament,  council,  or  conventiuo, 
in  the  name  of  the  kirk,  anything  without  express 
warrant  from  the  kirk,  under  pain  of  depoBition; 
that  he  should  every  year  give  an  account  of  the 
discharge  of  his  commission  to  the  assembly ;  that 
he  should  continue  the  pastor  of  a  particular  con- 
gregation, upon  which  he  should  attend  faithfully, 
and  be  subject  to  his  presbytery  and  synod,  hit 
any  other,  pastor ;  and  that,  if  he  should  be  deposed 
from  the  ministry  by  sentence  of  the  assembly,  or 
any  other  church  court,'  he  should  lose  his  vote  in 
parliament,  and  his  benefice  should  become  vacant 
It  was  also  ordered,  t<mching  his  name,  that  he 
should  be  called  not  a  bishop,  but  a  commissioner, 
if  the  parhament  might  be  induced  to  acknowledge 
that  name ;  if  not,  the  point  should  be  determined 
by  a  future  general  assembly.  And  the  important 
question  of  whether  he  should  hold  his  office  for 
life,  or  only  for  a  year  or  some  other  fixed  period, 
was  affected  to  be  settled  by  the  ambiguous  ciiact- 
ment,  that  he  should  every  year  lay  down  his  com- 
mission at  the  feet  of  the  assembly,  "  to  be  conti- 
nued or  altered  by  his  majesty  and  the  assembly, 
as  the  assembly,  with  consent  of  his  majesty,  shall 
think  most  expedient  for  the  weal  of  the  kirk,"—* 
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regulation  which  evidently  left  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and,  with  the  air  of  giving  a 
great  deal  of  power  to  the  church,  really  gave  none 
whatever. 

But  even  these  precautionary  and  restrictive 
provisions,  such  as  they  werfe,  with  which  the 
church  attempted  to  defend  the  presbvtetian  polity 
against  the  destructive  tendency  of  tfie  late  act  of 
parliament,  were  disregarded  as  soon  as  they  were 
enacted.    Spotswood  indeed  Says,  with  great  frank- 
ness, ",  It  was  neither  the  king's  intention,  nor 
the  mind  of  the  wiser  sort,  to  have  those  cautions 
stand  in  force;  but,  to  have  matters  peaceably 
ended,  and  the  reformation  of  the  policy  made 
without  any  noise,  the  king  gave  way  to  these 
conceits,  knowing  that  with  time  the  utility  of  the 
government  which  he  proposed  to  have  established 
would  appear,  and  trusting  that  they  whom  he 
should  place  in  these  rooms  would,  by  their  care 
of  the  church,  and  their  wise  and  good  behaviour, 
purchase  to  themselves  the  authority  which  apper- 
tained.***   And  after  noticing  the  conclusions  come 
to  by  the  assembly  at  Montrose,  he  observes,  with 
the  same  coolness,  that  "  now  there  rested  no  more 
but  to  nominate  persons  to  the  bishoprics  that 
were  void."    There  was,  however,  one  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  the  said  nominations ; — the 
want  of  funds,  from  which  to  provide  incomes  for 
the  new  bishops.     Of  the  thirteen  Scottish  sees 
only  two,  at  this  time,  Aberdeen  and  Argyle,  were 
in  the  hands  of  clergymen ;  there  were  also  titular 
bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Brechin,  and  Dunblane,  but 
they  were  laymen ;  the  revenues  of  the  two  archi- 
episcopal  sees  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow  were 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox ;  those  of  Orkney  by 
the  Earl  of  Orkney ;  those  of  Murray  by  the  Lord 
Spinie.     Galloway  and  the  Isles,  Spotswood  says, 
were  so  dilapidated,  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
remembrance  of  their  having  existed.     In  Ross 
and  Caithness  alone  there  remained  some  part  of 
the  ancient  patrimony  unalienated ;  and  these  two 
sees  accordingly  were  the  only  ones  that  were  filled 
up   in   the  first  instance;  Mr.   David   Lindsay, 
minister  of  Leith,  being  presented  to  the  former, 
and  Mr.  George  Gladstanes,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  St.  Andrew's,  to  the  latter.  According  to  Spots- 
wood,  these  nominations  were  made  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  church ;  but  the  only  consent  really 
obtained,  or  asked,  was  that  of  the  council  of 
commissioners  already  mentioned,  which  had  been 
renewed  by  the  late  general  assembly,  and  which 
now,  as  Calderwood  observes,  "  overruled  all  the 
affairs  of  the  kirk."    The  new  bishops,  according 
to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  "  were  appointed  to 
vote  at  the  next  parliament,  in  name  of  the  kirk, 
without  any  regard  had  to  the  caveats  and  couclu- 
sicns  agreed  upon,  and  without  warrant  of  a  general 
asscmbly.^'t    "  But  any  colour,'*  he  adds,  "'was 

*  Hilt.  p.  4511.  This  !»  smid  of  th<i  oaveatt,  at  originaUv  affreed 
upon  in  a  eonventton  of  cottnn1nion«ra  fl-um  all  the  gjwjiLtm  the 
church,  held  at  Falkland  in  July,  1598;  bul  Uie  articles  esppcially 
objected  to  by  Spotswood  as  absnrd  wcra  retained  in  the  scheme 
finally  adopted  by  the  assembly  of  1600. 
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thought  sufficient  where  authority  did  counte* 
nance.'*  The  mysterious  affair,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  had  just  taken 
place  when  these  appointments  wer6  made ;  and 
another  violent  quarrel  between  James  and  some 
of  the  Edinburgh  clergy  had  arisen  out  of  the 
uncourtly  refusal  of  the  latter  to  receive  with 
implicit  credulity  his  majesty's  own  account  of  his 
adventures  on  that  occasion.*  He  was  consequently, 
at  this  particular  moment,  in  the  worst  possible 
humour  with  the  kirk. 

From  this  date,  however,  the  opposition  of  the 
church  courts  to  prelacy  was  for  the  present 
silenced  at  least,  if  not  subdued.  King  James,  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  Scotland,  contrived  to  keep 
the  general  assembly  in  wonderful  order  by  various 
arts  of  management.  His  proceedings,  ^indeed, 
might  be  considered  as  indicating  Hot  indistinctly 
an  intention  of  suppressing  that  body  altogether  as 
soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  a  particular  time  and 
place  being  named,  at  the  dissolution  of  each 
assembly,  for  the  meeting  of  the  next,  it  was  now 
the  custom,  as  Calderwood  states,  "  that  the  king 
appointed,  by  proclamations  at  the  market  crosses, 
assemblies  to  be  holden  when  and  where  he 
pleased^**  In  this  way,  by  summoning  the  clergy 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  or  at  inconvenient  sea- 
sons, he  probably  aimed  both  at  preventing  the 
attendance  of  some  of  those  most  opposed  ta  the 
measures  of  the  court,  and  even  gradually  loosen- 
ing the  attachment  of  the  country  to  a  system  of 
church  government  so  irregularly  and  capriciously 
administered.  By  close  personal  attention,  also,  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  keeping  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  commission,  which  hsd  now  become 
the  real  governing  body  in  the  church,  already 
almost  superseding  the  assembly,  which  it  led  and 
controlled,  while  it  was  itself,  to  adopt  Calderwnod*s 
expression,  nothing  but  the  led  horse  of  the  king, 
he  succeeded  with  little  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
points  upon  which  he  had  most  set  his  heart*  At 
first,  both  the  assembly  and  the  other  church 
courts  affected  the  greatest  horror  at  the  name  of 
bishop,  even  after  they  had  been  brought  to  tolerate 
the  thing :  in  the  synod  of  Fife,  for  instance,  which 
met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  February,  1601,61a(iBtanes, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Caithness,  was 
called  to  account  for  sitting  and  voting  in  parlia- 
ment under  that  name,  and  was  fain  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  court  by  affirming  that  he  did  so 
against  his  heart,  and  only  because  they  would  not 
admit  him  otherwise ;  and  both  he  and  the  other 
bishops  continued  to  be  designated  by  their  com- 
mon names,  as  [simple  pastors,  in  any  acts  of  the 
assembly  in  which  they  were  mentioned.  Nor  for 
some  time  do  we  find  any  allusion  whatever  in 
these  official  documents  to  the  episcopacy  to  which 
the  church  had  now  bent  its  neck.    Even  the 

as  one  of  the  appointments  that  were  now  made.  BlackbQm*s  elerm- 
tion  does  not  seem  to  hare  taken  place  till  1603,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Cunningham,  who  had  occupied  the  see  since  1677.— Alex- 
ander Douglas,  also,  whom  he  states  to  have  voted  as  Bishop  of 
Murray  in  the  parliament  of  1600,  was  aot  nppoinled,  acoording  to 
other  accounts,  till  1606.  ' 
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most  zeftlous  denouncers  of  grieTancea  now  scarcely 
ventured  to  glance  at  this  master  grievance,  about 
which,  before  it  had  actually  come,  they  had  so 
long  made  the  land  ring  with  their  vehement 
alarms.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  church  was  by 
no  means  without  occupation  in  the  grievance  line; 
and  the  court  was  probably  not  averse  to  its  taking 
its  full  swing  in  other  directions  for  a  time,  in  the 
view  of  thereby  the  better  securing  its  forbearance 
in  regard  to  the  matter  deemed  for  the  present  of 
main  delicacy  and  importance.  Some  of  its  pro- 
ceedings were  abundantly  illustrative  of  the  into- 
lerant and  inquisitorial  spirit  which  marks  so 
strongly  the  whole  of  the  early  history  of  presby- 
tery. The  assembly,  for  instance,  which  met  at 
Burntisland  in  July,  1601,  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  **  causes  of  the  defection  from 
the  purity,  zeal,  and  practice  of  true  religion,  in 
all  estates  of  the  country,''  ordained,  among  many 
other  things,  that,  for  discovery  of  the  adversaries 
of  true  religion  lurking  within  the  country,  every 
presbytery  should,  immediately  after  the  rising  of 
the  assembly,  take  up  the  names  of  all  the  non- 
communicants  within  their  bounds,  and  send  them 
to  his  majesty's  ministers  (that  is,  his  chaplains) 
with  all  expedition ;  and  that  the  same  thing  should 
in  future  be  done  at  the  meeting  of  every  provincial 
synod.  This  same  assembly  also  petitioned  the 
lung  and  council,  that  all  such  noblemen  and  others, 
as  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  out  of  the  country, 
should  send  along  with  tliem  no  other  pedagogue, 
or  tutor,  except  one  '^  known  godly  and  of  good 
religion,  learned,  and  instructed  in  the  same,  and 
approved  in  his  religion  by  the  testimonial  of  his 
presbytery;"  that  they  should  only  take  up  their 
residence  in  places  where  religion  (that  is,  the  pro- 
testant  religion)  was  professed,  or  at  the  least 
where  the  power  of  the  inquisition  did  not  extend  ; 
and  that  **  during  the  time  of  their  absence  they 
should  not  haunt  any  idolatrous  exercises  of  reli- 
gion." In  case  the  son,  while  abroad,  should  go 
to  any  place  in  which  the  profession  of  the  true 
religion  was  restrained,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
father  should  be  obliged  to  give  security  that  he 
would  not  entertain  or  support  him;  aud  if  he 
should  embrace  any  other  religion  than  that  pre- 
sently professed  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  that 
in  that  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  *^  moyen, 
heritage,  honours,  or  offices"  within  the  realm. 
But  the  most  singular  proceeding  of  this  assembly 
was  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  popish,  or 
alleged  popish,  lords,  Huntley,  Enrol,  Angus, 
Hume,  and  Herries ;  with  each  of  whom  one  or  two 
clergymen  were  appointed  to  reside  for  a  quarter 
or  half  a  year,  in  order  that  by  their  labours  the 
said  noblemen  '*  and  their  families  might  be  con- 
firmed in  the  truth,  and  the  enemies  debarred  from 
their  companies."  In  the  next  assembly,  which 
met  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood  House,  in 
November,  1602,  no  very  satisfactory  report  was 
made  by  these  reverend  spies  when  they  were 
called  upon  **  to  give  an  account  of  their  dili- 
gence;" whereupon  the  assembly  thought  good  to  j 


try  the  experiment  agaiaVith  more  can  and  spoo 
an  extended  scale.  To  the  lords  thus  placed  ooda 
superintendence  the  last  year  were  now  added  tbe 
Lord  Maxwell,  the  Lord  Sempil,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland ;  and  Sempil,  if  the  account  gino  br 
Calderwood  be  correct,  was  to  have  comtuth 
residing  with  him,  for  the  three  months,  the  vfaole 
presbytery  of  Irvine  and  Paisley !  Sutherland  m 
also  committed  to  the  general  surveillance  of  the 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  all  to  take  up  their  abode  in  hii 
house.  Certain  instructiona  were,  moreover,  now 
drawn  up  for  the  direction  of  the  clergymen  com- 
missioned to  this  duty,  which  prove  sufficiently  tint 
it  was  no  merely  formal  superintendence  they  woe 
to  exercise,  but  an  inquisition  and  watchfulnestlK 
most  prying,  comprehensive,  and  incessant.  "^Ye 
shall  address  yourselves,"  this  curioua  paper  b^ 
gins,  *'  with  all  convenient  diligence,  and  oeca- 
sary  furniture,  to  enter  in  their  company  asi 
families,  there  to  remain  with  them  for  the  spue 
of  three  months  continually ;  during  which  onie 
your  principal  care  shall  be,  by  public  doctrine,  bj 
reading  and  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  ordi- 
narily at  their  tables,  and  by  conference  on  aU  mot 
occasions,  to  instruct  them  in  the  whole  gronndf  of 
true  religion  and  godliness,  especially  in  the  hesh 
controverted,  and  confirm  them  therein."  Tbej 
are  afterwards  directed  to  take  pains  to  catednK 
the  family  every  day  once  or  twice  at  the  least,  or 
so  often  as  may  bring  them  to  some  reasooible 
measure  of  knowledge  and  feeling  of  religion  beliit 
the  expiring  of  the  three  months,  beginnii^  ^ 
ending  the  task  with  prayer;  to  urge  the  noblemen 
to  dismiss  from  their  houses  all  persons  of  evil  ii^e, 
especially  such  as  are  of  suspected  religion ;  to  per- 
suade them  to  exert  their  authority  and  infloeutt 
in  seeing  the  discipline  of  the  kirk  properly  tv 
cuted,  and  to  have  the  benefices  on  their  eatiio 
supplied  with  qualified  ministers  and  suffideut 
provision  of  stipends ;  and  finally  to  report  fno 
time  to  time  how  they  have  profited,  and  whit 
disposition  they  are  of.  The  charms  of  pre8bTt^ 
rianism  must  have  been  believed  to  be  irresistible 
indeed,  if  they  were  thought  likely  to  make  any 
impression  in  company  with  the  torment  of  sudi 
a  persecution  as  this. 

In  this  assembly  of  1602  we  at  last  find  epit* 
copacy  distinctly  recognised  as  part  and  pared 
of  the  national  ecclesiastical  system.  A  **f^ 
as  it  was  called,  or  scheme  for  the  settlement  d 
the  church,  was  now  adopted,  which  proposed  that 
the  great  benefices,  that  is,  the  bishoprics,  piioriesi 
and  abbacies,  should  be  bestowed  uponclergymeDi 
"  on  condition  that  all  the  kirks  of  the  prclacie  hj 
planted  with  sufficient  ministers,  aud  be  prorided 
with  competent  livings  ;*'  and  a  list  of  names  »«« 
made  outJ,  from  which  his  majesty  should  select 
incumbents  for  such  of  the  said  great  benefices  as 
were  still  vacant.*    A  few  more  of  the  episcopsl 

•  Such  If  the  iccoant  pTtQ  hj  Caldeiwood.  ^<5^J'!SMf 
wys  UiaU  altiiougb  this  Kheme  and  others  irei«  WiV'^  jZ 
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sees  were  soon  after  this  filled  up  by  the  king ;  in 
particular  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  which 
was  given  by  James  to  Mr.  John  Spotswood  (the 
author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Scottish  Church,')* 
on  being  advertised,  at  Burleigh  House,  near 
Stamford,  on  his  way  to  London,  of  the  death,  at 
Pans,  of  the  restored  Catholic  archbishop,  James 
Bethune.  Some  years  afterwards  Spotswood  was 
translated  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  St.  Andrew's. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  church  which,  upon 
succeeding  to  the  throne  of  England,  James 
left  estabhshed  in  his  native  country,  was  then, 
and  always  had  been,  an  episcopal  church,  as  well 
as  that  established  in  England.  The  clergy,  in- 
deed, or  a  powerful  faction  of  their  body,  had  all 
along  strenuously  cried  out  for  the  abolition  of 
bishops;  and,  being  supported  by  the  popular 
voice,  had  at  last  forced  upon  the  legislature  a  sort 
of  compromise  between,  or  combination  of,  the 
two  systems  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  with  the 
effect  for  a  short  time  of  partially  all  but  sub- 
merging or  annihilating  the  former ;  but  episco- 
pacy had  never  been  abolished  by  the  state,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  met  every  demand  of  the  clergy 
to  that  effect  with  a  steady  refusal,  and  did  its 
utmost  to  sustain  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
church  even  in  the  highest  strength  and  fury  of 
the  adverse  principle.  Above  all,  James  himself 
had  been  an  open  supporter  of  episcopacy  and 
opponent  of  presbytery  from  the  first  moment  he 
took  any  part  in  public  affairs ;  upon  that  point  he 
had  constantly  held  the  same  language  both  with 
his  tongue  and  with  his  pen :  his  whole  reign,  in 
so  far  as  regarded  the  church,  had  been  a  conti- 
nued effort,  sometimes  by  force,  sometimes  by 
policy,  to  restrain  the  advancing  tide  of  puritanism, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  hold  up  the  hierarchy, 
which  it  would  have  overborne.  Sometimes  cir- 
cumstances were  so  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of 
this  object,  that  he  was  obliged  for  the  moment 
almost  to  relinquish  it,  as  when,  in  1587,  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  government,  and  the 
united  importunities  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility, 
although  with  the  most  opposite  views,  clamouring 
in  concert  for  the  moment,  compelled  him  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  act  of  annexation :  at  other  times 
he  sought  to  attain  his  end,  not  by  pushing  right 
forward  to  it  through  whatever  impediments  lay 
in  his  way,  but  by  the  roundabout  course  of  con- 
cession and  temporary  compromise.  As  far  as 
possible,  also,  to  disarm  opposition,  he  naturally 
presented  his  designs  in  the  least  alarming  shape, 
and  took  pains  to  show  that,  in  professing  one 
object,  he  was  not  at  the  same  time  covertly  seek- 
ing another  often  confounded  with  it :  as,  for 
instance,  when,  in  1590,  he  made  his  famous 
speech  to  the  general  assembly,  in  which,  while 
even  Calderwood  does  not  pretend  that  he  made 
any  recantation  of  his  known  and  uniformly  ex- 
pressed opinions  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  he  is 

coonMermtimi.  P.  i$9.  The  vant'of  the  eouent  of  the  ehnreh.  how* 
ever,  if  that  uMot  wm  withheld,' did  not  prcreat  the  kins  ^>b  pro- 
ceediog  to  flU  up  the  epiicopel  mo^ 


said  to  have  expressed  so  much  satisfaction  with 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Scottish  church,  and  to 
have  so  greatly  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  brethren 
with  his  dispars^ement  of  the  English  liturey ; — 
on  which  head  there^  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
spoke  anything  that  he  did  not  honestly  feel  at  the 
moment,  although  he  may  have  afterwards  come  to 
feel  differently.  But,  at  any  rate,  on  the  point 
of  his  strong  attachment  to  the  episcopal  form  of 
church  government,  and  his  determination  to  do 
his  best  fur  its  retention  in  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment, he  certainly  never  was  guilty  either  of  false 
profession  or  of  concealment  of  his  real  opinions 
and  views.  In  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  actions, 
as  well  as  of  his  speeches  and  writings,  he  avowed 
himself  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  puritanism 
and  of  presbytery.  The  terms,  indeed,  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject  were  usually 
sufficiently  strong  and  explicit.  We  need  only 
refer  to  the  passages  that  have  been  already 
quoted  from  the  Basilicon  Doron  in  the  preceding 
Chapter.*  This  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
published  some  years  before  James  left  Scotland.f 
Our  sketch  of  the  genius  and  history  of  Fresby- 

•  S«e  ante,  p.  16. 

i  Hanii,  the  smaUctt^mioded.  hat  not  for  that  the  noet  hoDeet,  of 
hiitorieal  wriirn,  has  a  long  preaching  note  about  James's  alleged 
diskimulatiou  in  the  matter  of  religion,  tome  thing*  in  whieh  merit 


notice  as  ouriosilies  in  the  way  of  quiet,  cauUoos  misrepieaentaiauo. 
One  portion  of  the  note,  for  example*  being  designed  to  expose  t' 
nnreaiouable  violence  of  James's  prejudices  >gainst  the  Fnritaas. 
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One  portion  of  the  note,  for  example*  being  designed  to  ex 

nnreaiouable  riolenee  of  James's  prejudices  >gainst  the  I' 

tlie  passage  gi?en  in  the  text  is  brought  forwaid  among  othen  for 
that  purpose ;  but  as  another  object  of  the  note  is  to  make  it  appear 
that  these  anti- puritanical  sentimenU  were  eareftiUy  coooealed  1^ 
James  till  he  b«d  fairly  made  bu  escape  tnm  Scotland  and  the 
Presbyterian  kirk,  all  mention  of  the  *  Basilioon  Dorou*  is  In  thie 
instance  suppressed*  and*  eontrarv  to  the  leveiend  biographer'a 
usual  practice,  the  words  are  merely  ouoted  as  flrom  a  particular 
page  in  **  King  James's  Works."  Again,  in  winding  np  his  ennme- 
ration  of  James's  professions  of  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  disei- 
pline  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  after  noticing  his  speech  to  the 
assembly  (which  by  the  by  is  called  a  s)>eeeh  to  the  parliament) 
in  1598.  about  his  hairing  no  mind  to  bring  in  Papistical  or  Auglicaa 
bisho|>s.  "  and  in  i60S.  continues  Harris.  '*  he  assured  the  geueral 
aseembly  that  he  would  stand  for  the  church  and  he  an  advocate  for 
the  ministry."  **  A  man."  proceeds  tlie  note.  *'  woald  think  by  this 
that  James  had  a  very  great  regard  for  his  clergy,  and  an  high 
esteem  of  them  ;  and  doubtless  he  himself  intended  they  shoidd 
thiuk  so  too.  Hut  this  was  mere  artifice  and  diuimulatloa.'*  &e 
The  artiAce  here  is  really  alt  the  historian's  own.  The  words  quoted 
from  James's  speech  in  160 j  are  not  mentioned  by  Calderwood 
ti'alotts  as  he  is  In  collecting  and  obtruding  every  utteranee  of  the 
king  calculated  to  give  a  colour  to  the  favourite  imputation  of  hie 
apostasy  ;  snd  when  he  found  tiiem  onlv  in  the  equally  lealous  epis- 
copalian Spotswood.  Harris,  even  if  he  looked  no  farther,  must  have 
known  very  well  that  they  could  not  have  been  intended  to  bear  the 
sense  he  has  fouud  it  conveoient  to  put  upon  them.  In  truth, 
James  no  more  on  this  occasion  alTected  to  make  any  profession  of 
attachment  to  Presbyterianism  than  to  Mahometaaism.  Tlie  woids 
were  spoken  in  answer  to  a  request  made  by  the  assembly  thit>ugh 
their  moderator  or  president,  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  that  the  king 
would  use  his  authority  in  compelling  the  nobility  and  othen  who 
had  obtained  grants  of  the  old  church  lands,  '  If  not  to  restore  all, 
at  least  to  grant  a  competent  alk)%ranee  to  ministers  forth  of  the 
tithes  they  uossessed."  This  mere  money  question  was  the  single 
matter  to  which  thtt  king's  answer  referred.  **  The  king.**  oontinues 
Spotswood,  "  aocopting  the  petitkin  grackMisIy,  said,  that  it  shouM 
not  be  well  with  the  church  so  long  as  ministers  wen  drawn  from 
their  charges  to  attend  the  yearly  modiOcatton  of  sUpends,  and  that 
he  heU  it  littest  at  onee  to  condescend  upon  a  competent  provision 
for  every  church,  and  deal  with  those  that  possessed  the  titlies  to 
bestow  a  part  thereof  to  the  foresaid  uses ;  and,  seeing  that  bosinese 
would  require  a  longer  time  than  t&ey  could  weU  continue  together, 
that  they  should  do  well  to  make  some  overturss  to  those  wlto  had 
the  cummisskm  for  stipends,  promising  for  himself  that  he  should 
stand  for  the  church,  and  be  an  advocate  for  the  ministers.'*->{  Ifijt. 
p.  468.)  It  was  at  this  very  assembly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  clergy  were  for  the  first  lime  induced  to  acquiepce  in  the  re- 
establithment  of  prelacy,  partly  by  the  management,  partly  by  the 
threau  and  bullying  of  the  king,  aroordiof  to  CaUerwood.  who 
denounces  the  assembly  as  one  hehi  in  thraldom,  in  whieh,  **  if  any 
sealotts  minister  was  to  uUer  his  mind,  the  king  would  boast  or 
taunt,  or  his  minister,  Mr.  Patrick,  moderator,  an  anogaat  ignavo 
wotUd  impeifouily  comaand  sUcDce."— <tf  i*(>  p*  ^OSiJ) 
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terianism,  in  this  the  earliest  stage  of  its  hot  and 
turbulent  puth,  may  receive  a  few  additional 
touches  fVom  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  kirk 
in  regard  to  various  matters  standing  apart  from 
its  contest  with  episcopacy  and  the  government 
The  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  canonical 
habits,  both  by  the  Romanists  and  the  Episcopa- 
lians, very  early  made  it  a  badge  of  genuine  pres- 
byterianism  to  Inflect  a  peculiar  disregard  for  all 
feUch  points  of  mere  external  appearance ;  but  it 
toon  came,  nevertheless,  to  be  found  that  the  want 
of  all  rule  and  order  as  to  the  attire  of  the  clergy 
had  its  inconveniences  as  well  as  the  opposite 
system.  Certain  of  the  brethren  appear  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  liberty  in  which  they  were 
lefl  upon  this  head,  to  indulge  &  taste  for  a  gaiety 
df  apparel  which  Was  deemed  somewhat  unclerical. 
The  subject  wte  brought  before  the  general  as- 
sembly which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  1515, 
and  produced  a  solemn  ordinance,  which,  after 
premising  that  "  it  becometh  the  true  messeneers 
of  the  word  of  salvation  not  only  to  bear  in  their 
conscience  a  good  testimony  of  unfeigned  humility 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  but  also  in  external  habit 
and  behaviour  to  represent  the  humility  and 
sobriety  of  their  minds^  that  the  mouths  of  this 
godless  generation^  which  are  opened  to  blaspheme 
3ie  godly  calling  of  the  minis^,  may  be  shut  up 
from  just  occasion  of  slander,"  proceeded  to  enact, 
*'  that  all  that  serve  within  the  kirk  apparel  them- 
selves in  a  comely  and  decent  manner,  as  becometh 
the  gravity  of  their  vocation,  and  that  they  conform 
their  wives  and  families  thereto,  that  no  slander 
nor  offence  arise  to  the  kirk  of  God  thereby.'* 
And,  further,  that  it  might  be  distinctly  kndwn  by 
all  what  especial  fashions,  colours,  or  decora- 
tions were  to  be  eschewed,  a  committee,  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  superin- 
tendant  of  Meams  and  Angus,  was  appointed  to 
advise  thereupon,  and  to  report  to  the  next  assem- 
bly. At  the  next  assembly,  accordingly,  which 
took  place  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  follow- 
ing curious  act  was  passed : — '^  Forasmuch  as 
comely  and  decent  apparel  is  requisite  in  all, 
namely  [especially]  in  ministers  and  such  as  bear 
function  in  the  kirk,  we  think  all  kind  of  broider- 
ing  unseemly ;  all  begairies  [stripes]  of  velvet  in 
gown,  hose,  or  coat;  all  superfluous  and  vain 
cutting  out ;  all  kind  of  costly  sewing  on  of  pas- 
ments  [borders  of  lace],  or  sumptuous  and  large 
steeking  [stitching]  With  silks ;  all  kind  of  costly 
sewing  or  various  hues  in  shirts ;  all  kind  of  light 
and  variant  hues  of  clothing,  as  red,  blue^  yellow, 
and  such  like,  which  declare  the  lightness  of  the 
mind ;  all  wearing  of  rings,  bracelets,  buttons  of 
silver  or  gold  or  other  fine  metal ;  all  kind  of 
superfluity  of  cloth  in  making  of  hose ;  all  using 
of  plaids  in  the  kirks  by  readers  or  ministers, 
namely  in  time  of  their  ministry  and  usin?  of  their 
office ;  all  kind  of  gowning,  coating,  doubleting,  or 
breeches  of  velvet,  satin,  tafiety,  or  such  like  stuff; 
costly  gilding  of  whingers  [hangers]  and  knives ; 
silk  hats  of  divers  and  light  colours.    But  we 


think  their  whole  habit  should  be  of  grave  colour; 
as  black,  ruBset,  sad-grey,  sad-brown,  or  icrges, 
worset,  camlet,  grogram,  Lisle  worset,  or  suA 
like  :  to  be  short,  such  as  thereby  the  word  of  God 
be  not  slandered  through  their  lightness  or  gor- 
geousnCBs.  And  that  the  wives  of  ministers  be 
subject  to  the  same  order."*  The  history  of  the 
national  costume  at  least  is  under  obligations  to 
the  venerable  assembly  for  this  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scottish  dandyism  of  the  Bixteenili 
century.  There  were  many  other  things,  boirere, 
in  die  life  and  conversation  of  the  clergy  of  those 
days  that  gave  the  kirk  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
prohibition  and  correction.  In  the  assembly  hdd 
in  October,  1516,  for  instance,  one  of  the  questioos 
brought  forward  was,  whether  a  minister  or  reader 
might  tap  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  and  keep  an  open 
tavern  ?  All  the  deliverance  of  the  House  upon 
this  occasion  was,  that  the  said  clerical  Boniftces 
should  "  be  exhorted  to  keep  decorum."  In  1580 
we  find  a  complaint  made  that,  through  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  especially  in  uplandish  parts, 
the  afternoon's  exercise  and  doctrine  upon  Sabbaih 
days  was  neglected,  and  no  sufficient  instruction, 
therefore,  was  given  to  the  people  in  the  catechism 
and  rudiments  of  religion.  In  1583,  **the  ques- 
tion being  moved  concerning  the  censure  of  minis- 
ters that,  bear  with  the  people  repairing  in  pil- 
grimages to  wells,  hard  beside  their  own  houses, 
without  reproof, — yea,  rather  entertaining  them 
with  meat  and  drink  in  their  houses ;  and  distri- 
buting the  communion  to  their  own  flocks,  and  yet 
not  communicating  with  them  for  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  years ;  it  was  answered  that  thej 
deserve  deprivation.' *t  ^^  ^^  act  of  the  assembly 
which  met  in  August,  1588,  it  is  affirmed  that, 
"  through  the  whole  realm,  there  is  no  religion  nor 
discipline  among  the  poor,  but  the  most  part  li^ 
in  filthy  adultery,  incest,  fornication ;  their  bftin« 
lie  unbaptized ;  and  they  themselves  never  resort 
to  the  kirk,  nor  participate  of  the  sacrament."  Br 
the  poor  here,  apparently,  must  be  meant  aftnal 
paupers  and  beggars.  'The  general  neglect  of 
divine  worship,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  iht 
country,  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  complainj 
long  after  this  date.  Thus,  an  act  of  the  Holyiwd 
House  Assembly  of  1602,  declares  that  the  con- 
ventions of  the  people  for  religious  service,  espe- 
cially on  the  Sabbath-day,  were  *•  very  rare  in  many 
places,  by  reason  of  the  distraction  through  labour, 
not  only  in  harvest  and  seed  time,  but  also  eveij 
Sabbath-day,  by  fishing  both  of  white  fish  and 
salmon  fish,  and  going  of  mills.'*  Another  of 
many  ineffectual  attempts  was  thereupon  made  to 
put  down  the  said  violations  of  the  day  of  rest. 
j3ut  the  kirk  at  this  early  period  by  no  means  ccc- 
fined  its  threats,  and  anathemas,  and  other  prohi- 
bitory interferences  to  oflences,  such  as  this,  of* 
more  or  less  purely  spiritual  character.  Tne 
general  assembly  and  the  other  church  courts  con- 
stituted to  a  great  extent  the  practical  judicature 
of  the  country :  it  was  customary  for  criminals  and 
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delinquents  of  all  lorto  to  be  brought  before  the 
preabyteriea  aud  synodB,  and,  although  theae 
bodies  could  not  of  their  own  authority  adjudge  to 
any  temporal  punishment,  the  civil  magistrate 
probably  seldom  dared  to  withhold  the  blow  which 
they  called  upon  him  to  strike;  while  even  their  own 
mere  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  excommunication 
or  suspension  from  church  privileges  was,  from 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  an  infliction  attended 
with  sufficiently  terrible  consequences.  Such  en- 
croachments upon  the  province  of  the  civil  power, 
however,  were  carried  much  farther  at  a  later 
period. 

At  the  date  of  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England  the^  great  body  of  the  puritans 
of  that  country  had  by  no  means  adopted  either 
the  presbyterian  principle  of  church  government, 
or  even,  in  their  full  extent,  the  notions  of  the 
Scottish  puritans  in  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  the  forms  of  public  worship.  Neither  did 
they  as  yet  constitute  more  than  a  very  small  mino- 
rity of  the  population.  No  open  profession  of 
sectarianism  was  tolerated  by  the  law,  and  nearly 
all  the  English  puritans  accordingly  were  still  in 
outward  profession  members  of  the  established 
church.  The  famous  Millenary  petition,*  which 
was  presented  to  the  new  king  while  on  his  pro- 
gress from  Scotland  in  April,  1603,  declared  at 
once  their  objects  and  sentiments,  and  their  nume- 
rical strength.  It  was  signed  by  eight  hundred 
ministers,  or  considerably  less  than  a  tenth  part 
of  the  whole  clergy ;  and  these  were  confined  to 
twenty-five  counties :  throughout  the  other  half  of 
the  kingdom  there  were  probably  next  to  no  puri- 
tans at  all.  The  subscribers  to  the  millenary  peti- 
tion began  by  expressly  disavowing  all  wish  for 
•*  a  popular  parity  in  the  church ;"  and  they  limited 
their  proposals  of  reformation  to  certain  points  of 
mere  mternal  regulation,  none  of  them  affecting 
either  the  general  frame-work  of  the  establishment, 
or  any  material  part  of  the  mode  of  public  worship. 
I  n  their  own  words  they  pray :  1 .  in  regard  to  the 
church-service,  **  that  the  cross  in  baptism,  the 
interrogatories  to  infants,  baptism  by  women,  and 
confirmation,  maybe  taken  away;  that  the  cup 
and  surplice  may  not  be  urged;  that  examination 
may  go  before  the  communion;  that  the  ring  in 
marriage  may  be  dispensed  with ;  that  the  service 
may  be  abridged,  and  church  songs  and  music 
nioilerated  to  better  edification;  that  the  Lord's 
Day  may  not  be  profaned,  nor  the  observation  of 
other  holydays  strictly  enjoined;  that  ministers 
may  not  be  charged  to  teach  their  people  to  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  that  none  but  canonical 
scriptures  be  read  in  the  church;"  2.  concerning 
ministers,  **  that  none  may  be  admitted  but  able 
men ;  that  they  be  obliged  to  preach  on  the  Lord's 
Day ;  that  such  as  are  not  capable  of  preaching 
may  be  removed,  or  obliged  to  maintain  preachers ; 
til  at  Don-residency  be  not  permitted ;  that  King 
Edward's  statute  for  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  be  revived ;  and  that  ministers  be 
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not  obliged  to  subscribe)  but,  according  to  law,  to 
the  articles  of  religion  and  the  king's  supremacy 
only;"  3.  in  regard  to  benefices,  "  that  bishops 
leave  their  commendams;  that  impropriations 
annexed  tp  bishoprics  and  colleges  be  give^  to 
preaching  incumbents  only ;  and  that  lay  impro- 
priations be  charged  with  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  part 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  preacher;"  4.  in  the 
matter  of  discipline,  '^  that  excommunication  and 
censure  be  not  in  the  name  of  lay-chancellors, 
&c. ;  that  men  be  not  excommunicated  for  twelve- 
penny  matters,  nor  without  consent  of  their  pastors ; 
that  registrars  and  others,  having  jurisdictioq,  do 
not  put  their  places  out  to  farm ;  that  sundry 
popish  canons  be  revised;  that  the  length  of  suits 
m  ecclesiastical  courts  may  be  restrained ;  that  the 
oath  ex  officio  be  more  sparingly  used,  and  licences 
for  marriage  without  bans  be  more  sparingly 
granted."  Such,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
exposition  we  have  of  them,  were  the  sentiments 
and  desires,  or  at  least  the  distinctly  contemplated 
objects,  of  the  English  puritans  in  the  year  1603. 
There  is  here  no  symptom  of  fraternization  with 
the  presbyterians  of  Scotland ;  no  demand  for  the 
abolition  either  of  episcopacy  or  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  no  hankering  afler  either  the 
polity  or  the  church-service  of  Geneva.  That 
some,  even  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Millenary  peti- 
tion, and  other  persons  calling  themselves  puri* 
tana,  may  have  entertained  views  of  ultimate 
reformation  going  far  beyond  those  here  expressed 
is  highly  probable ;  but,  whatever  some  modem 
party-writers  may  have  imagined,  the  knowledge 
the  English  puritans,  one  and  all,  could  not  but 
have  of  the  whole  course  of  James's  previous  con* 
duct  in  ecclesiastical  matters  would  necessarily 
prevent  them  from  coming  before  him  with  any* 
tiling  approaching  to  a  petition  for  an  assimilation 
of  the  English  church  to  that  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  island.  They  knew  well  that  to  any  such 
change  as  that  the  new  king  was  as  little  inclined 
as  Elizabeth  herself  would  have  been ;  and  being 
also  well  aware  of  what  indeed  could  not  be  denied 
or  questioned,  and  of  which  their  very  petition  was 
itself  a  proof  and  a  confession,  that  their  party 
formed  as  yet  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  as  they  had  no  pretence  for  asking 
anything  of  the  kind,  so  they  could  have  no  ground 
for  expecting  that  if  they  had  asked  it  their  petition 
would  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment.  In 
regard,  however,  to  the  comparatively  trivial  alte- 
rations which  they  did  propose,  there  was  a  fair 
probability  that  they  might  receive  a  favour- 
able answer;  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
James's  own  opinion  was  not  with  them  on  all 
or  most  of  these  minor  points;  nay,  notwiUi- 
standing  the  aversion  he  had  always  shown  to 
presbytery,  and  the  general  anti-puritanism  which 
had  of  late  been  growing  upon  him,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  Millenary  petition  really  did  very 
nearly  express  what  had  been  his  own  views  but  a 
few  years  ago,  if  they  were  not  still.  lie  always 
had  been,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  and  contbued 
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to  be  to  hiB  death,  a  determined  Calvinist  in  the 
matter  of  doctrine;  and  with  all  his  attachment  to 
a  hierarchical  church  on  political  grounds,  his 
theological  bigotry  and  conceit  naturally  drew  him 
somewhat,  in  points  not  appertaining  to  the  ques- 
tion of  church  government,  towards  the  Genevan 
system.  It  was  known  for  instance,  that  he  had 
some  years  before  publicly  declared  himself  against 
both  the  observance  of  holydays  and  what  he  called 
the  •*  evil-said  mass"  of  the  English  church  ser- 
vice ;  and  whatever  modification,  or  revolution,  his 
opinions  then  expressed  might  have  since  under- 
gone, the  change  had  probably  not  yet  been  so 
announced  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  The  royal  declaimer  of  former 
years  against  the  liturgy  and  the  keeping  of 
**  pasch  and  yule,'*  might  still  be  very  well  sus- 
pected of  some  predilections  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rubric,  which  would  both  a  little 
alarm  the  bishops  and  other  friends  of  things  as 
they  were,  and  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  puri- 
tanical and  innovating  party.  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, knew  very  well  that  the  established  church 
in  the  great  principle  of  its  constitution  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  James — ^that  of  the  hierarchical  polity, 
as  opposed  to  the  presbyterian,  he  was  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  zealous  friend  and  supporter.  It 
was  in  this  conviction  that  the  eight  hundred  puri- 
tanical ministers  addressed  to  him  what  was  called 
their  Millenary  petition ;  and  in  the  same  perfect 
assurance  was  written  the  answer  to  that  petition 
soon  after  presented  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  which  they  besought  the  king  not  to  suffer  the 
peace  of  the  State  to  be  disturbed  by  allowing 
these  men  to  begin  any  alteration  in  the  polity  of 
the  church.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assert,  as  a  modem 
historical  writer  has  done,  that  the  Oxford  doctors, 
in  attacking  the  way  in  which  the  reformation  had 
been  carried  on  in  Scotland,  fell  severely  upon 
that  "  which  his  majesty  had  so  publicly  com- 
mended before  he  left  that  kingdom."*  They 
knew  better  what  they  were  about;  for  James's 
recent  public  commendation  of  presbyterianism  is 
the  mere  fiction  of  this  writer's  own  prejudiced 
imagination. 

The  grievances  complained  of  in  the  Millenary 
petition  were  substantially  the  same  with  those 
brought  forward  by  the  puritan  divines  at  the 
Hampton  Court  conference,  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  of  which  an  account  has 
already  been  given.f  In  his  speech  to  the  bishops 
and  privy-counsellors  on  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
ference, James  declared  himself  happier  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  from  Henry  VIII.  inclusive, 
"  in  this,  because  they  were  fain  to  alter  all  things 
they  found  established ;  but  he  saw  yet  no  cause  so 
much  to  alter  and  change  anything  as  to  confirm 
that  which  he  found  well  settled  already ;"  and  he 
thanked  God  "  for  bringing  him  into  the  promised 
land,  where  religion  was  purely  professed,  where 
he  sat  among  grave,  learned^  and  reverend  men ; 
not  as  before  elsewhere,  a  \^\fi^  ^jtbout  state,  with- 

•  Ne«l.  Hist.  Pur.  L  393,  ''        <^  8m  ■n!^  p.  16. 


out  honour,  without  order,  where  beardless  boys 
would  brave  him  to  his  face."*  He  had  called  tbe 
assembly,  he  proceeded  to  assure  bia  hearers,  with 
no  purpose  of  making  or  permitting  any  innon- 
tion  in  the  constitution  of  the  church ;  but  merelv 
to  examine  and  endeavour  to  cure  any  amupticfos 
that  might  insensibly  have  grown  up  in  it,  as  the\ 
might  do  in  the  most  perfect  and  ab^lutely  ordered 
of  human  arrangements.  The  matters  wherein  he 
himself  desired  to  be  satisfied  he  reduced  to  thite 
heads :  1.  Concerning  the  Book  of  Common  Pnyer 
and  order  of  divine  service,  in  which  he  had  some 
scruples  touching  confirmation,  absolution,  aad 
private  baptism ;  2.  concerning  excommunicatioD, 
for  which  he  suggested  whether  another  equivaleot 
coercion  might  not  be  invented  and  substituted ; 
and,  3.  concerning  the  providing  of  fit  and  abk 
ministers  for  Ireland.  The  demands  urged  by 
the  puritan  disputants,' or,  as  Dr.  Barlow  calls 
them,  "  the  agents  for  the  Millenary  plaintiffis'* 
went  a  good  deal  beyond  the  line  taken  by  his 
majesty,  but  still  kept  a  far  way  from  absolote 
presbyterianism,  or  from  touchmg  any  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  established  system  either  of 
church  government  or  worship.  They  requested 
that  two  or  three  slight  alterations  might  be  made 
in  the  articles  of  religion,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
making  the  expression  more  clear,  or  remoring 
apparent  inconsistencies ;  that  certain  high  predes- 
tinarian  and  Calvinistic  propositions,  called  the 
Nine  Articles  of  Lambeth,t  might  be  added ;  thst 
a  new  catechism  might  be  compiled  longer  thin 
the  one  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  that  therv 
might  be  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  that  un- 
lawful and  seditious  books  (meaning  those  in  fa- 
vour of  popery)  might  be  suppressed,  or  at  least 
restrained  and  imparted  only  to  a  few ;  that  learned 
ministers  might  be  planted  in  every  parish ;  th&t 
subscription  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  mighi 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  order  of  divine 
service  might  be  amended  by  the  abolition  of  the 
lessons  read  from  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  in- 
terrogatories propounded  to  infants  in  baptiszn, 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  that  rite,  of  the  surplice 
and  other  canonical  habits,  of  the  expression 
"  With  my  body  I  thee  worship"  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  matrimony,  and  of  the  churching  ct 
women ;  J  that  lay  chancellors  should  not  be  per- 

•  Dr.  Barloir*8  Acconnt,  in  the  PhcBoix,  1. 148. 

+  They  were  <»r.iwn  up  at  Lnmbrth  in  1594  in  ft  coBsaltatkv 
between  Arehbishop  Wliiigift  and  crrtatn  deftutics  tnm  ih«  TiBTrr 
Bity  of  Cambridge,  wiih  the  intention  of  qaieting  a  iriotent  ec«t7.v 
\%',ny  that  bad  rai{ed  for  some  time  in  that  and  the  other  mivvrsh]) 
touching  the  points  to  which  they  relate.  They  were  aSrawtd  l* 
their  authors  to  be  onlv  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine  ali««cly  p^^.v 
fessed  by  the  chartrh  and  establiahed  by  the  laws  of  the  lami;  b«tt  a» 
it  would  hnve  been  in  rnin  to  eubmit  them  for  the  eanctkw  of  t  r 
queen,  who,  designating  herself  temmtr  eadem,  tnaiy  and  |4vadi% 
ketft  to  the  principle  of  altering  nothing  she  had  onev  establi»>H^ 
either  in  church  or  state,  they  could  not  lie  absolntety  impoerdectber 
upon  the  universities  or  the  clergy :  and  acoordinglv  Whttcift,  wW: 
he  sent  them  down,  directed  that  thev  should  be  ooly  oaed  wsraieiv 
and  with  discretion.  James,  it  should  appear  tnm  BafknrS  nana- 
tiTc,  liad  ncTer  heard  of  them;  and  when  he  was  inftmned  what  thrv 
were,  he  declared  against  needlessly  estendiag  tbe  bi«k  oT  ti^* 
articles  with  such  snperflnons  matter. 

X  His  majesty  was  faeetiotis  in  his  knock-down  repUra  to  Pr. 
Reynolds  upon  the»e  two  last  points.  In  regard  to  ihm  irst  h«  aaH, 
'*  Many  a  man  speaks  of  Uobin  Hood  wlio  never  shot  la  bia  how :  tf 
YOU  l^ad  n  jTOOfl  wife  younelf,  yon  would  think  all  the  ~ 
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mitted  to  issue  ecclesiastical  censures;  that  the 
clergy  might  have  meetings  for  prophesying,  as  it 
was  called,  in  rural  deaneries  every  three  weeks ; 
that  what  things  could  not  he  resolved  upon  there 
might  he  referred  to  the  archdeacon's  visitation ; 
and  finally,  that  all  the  clergy  of  each  diocese 
should  meet  in  an  episcopal  synod,  where,  the 
bishop  presiding,  they  should  determine  all  such 
matters  as  could  not  he  decided  in  the  subordinate 
assemblies.  This  last  demand  was  the  nearest 
approach  that  was  made  to  proposing  any  imita- 
tion of  the  presbyterian  system ;  but  it  amounted  at 
most  only  to  a  demand  for  such  a  combination  of 
presbytery  and  episcopacy  as  had  been  already 
established  in  Scotland,  and  was  the  abomination  of 
the  pure  presbyterians  there.  It  was  in  answer  to 
this  daring  proposition  that  James,  '*  somewhat 
stirred,"  made  his  famous  speech  about  presbytery 
agreeing  with  monarchy  as  Grod  with  the  devil.* 
*^  Stay,"  he  conchided,  in  a  high  flight  of  his 
peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  **  Stay,  I  pray  you, 
for  one  seven  years,  before  you  demand  that  of  me ; 
and  if  then  you  find  me  pursy  and  fat,  and  my 
wind-pipes  stuffed,  I  will  perhaps  hearken  to  you ; 
for  let  that  government  be  once  up,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  kept  in  breath :  then  shall  we  all  of  us 
have  work  enough — both  our  hands  full.  But, 
Dr.  Reynolds,  till  you  find  that  I  grow  lazy,  let 
that  alone."  t 

Soon  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court 
two  or  three  expressions  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  were  ordered  to  be  amended  by  a  royal  pro- 
clamation, in  which  James  admonished  his  subjects 
not  to  expect  any  further  alterations,  for  that  his 
resolutions  were  now  absolutely  settled;  and  the 
chief  result  of  the  conference  was  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible— the  same  that  is  still  in  use — 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  king's  commission, 
directed  to  fifty-four  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
both  universities,  was  issued  in  1604,  but  which 
was  not  begun  till  1606,  when  the  number  of 
translators  had  been  reduced  by  the  death  of  some 
of  them  to  forty-seven,  and  was  finished  and 
sent  to  the  press  in  1611.  This,  upon  the  whole, 
most  admirable  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  more  venerable  claims, 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  classics 
of  our  language,  and  a  precious  "  well  of  English 
nndefiled,"  was  founded  upon  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding translation  called  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  first  published  in  1568,  and  brought  to 
its  most  improved  state  in  1572.  The  version 
of  the  Psalms  still  retained  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  is  that  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  two  trans- 
lations, and  acquiring  a  general  notion  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  last. 

The  puritans  generally  were  extremely  dissatis- 


worahip  Toa  coold  do  to  her  were  well  bestowed:**  on  tlie  aecood  he 
obeerved,  "  Oiat  women  were  loth  enongh  of  themselves  to  come  to 
chaicb.  and  therefixre  he  would  1ut«  this  or  any  other  occasion  to 
draw  them  thither." 

•  See  ante,  p.  17.  f  Barlow,  p.  169. 
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fied  both  with  the  issue  of  the  conference,  and  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted  even 
by  their  own  champions.  They  went  the  length 
indeed  of  publicly  disowning  Dr.  Reynolds  and 
his  associates  as  their  representatives,  on  the  double 
ground  that  they  had  never  been  invested  with  that 
character  by  any  nomination  or  election  on  the 
part  of  their  brethren,  and  that  moreover  they 
actually  were  not  all  four  of  one  opinion  as  to  the 
controverted  points.  They  objected,  also,  both  to 
the  inefficient  style  in  which  much  of  the  argument 
had  been  propounded  by  these  learned  but  neither 
very  dexterous  nor  very  courageous  theologians, 
and  to  the  gross  indecency  and  unfairness  with 
which  their  harangues  had  been  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  their  opponents.  The  conduct  of  the 
prelates,  they  observed,  had  been  so  bad,  that  they 
were  checked  for  it  by  the  king  himself.  It  would 
have  been  more  correct,  and  more  honest,  if  they 
had  laid  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  coarse 
browbeating  to  which  the  puritan  advocates  were 
subjected  to  James's  own  door. 

From  this  date  at  least  no  further  doubts  could 
be  entertained  about  James's  thorough  aversion  to 
puritanism.  In  proclamations,  in  speeches  to  his 
parliament,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  government, 
he  avowed  his  determination  to  enforce  a  conformity 
as  strict  as  that  maintained  by  Elizabeth,  and  his 
conviction  that  the  puritans,  or  novelists,  as  he 
called  them,  were  "  a  sect  insufferable  in  any  well 
governed  commonwealth."  In  the  same  speech 
in  which  he  used  this  expression — ^that  with  which 
he  opened  his  first  parliament — he  probably  ex- 
cited against  himself  a  still  bitterer  feeling  by  his 
moderate  declarations  on  the  subject  of  popery. 
"  I  acknowledge  the  Roman  Church,"  he  said, 
*'  to  be  our  mother  church,  although  defiled  with 
some  infirmities  and  corruptions  ;  .  . .  and  as  I  am 
none  enemy  to  the  life  of  a  sick  man  because  I 
would  have  his  body  purged  of  ill-humours,  no 
more  am  I  an  enemy  to  their  church,  because  I 
would  have  them  reform  their  errors,  not  wishing 
the  down-throwing  of  the  temple,  but  that  it 
might  be  purged  and  cleansed  from  corruption." 
He  even  added  that  if  they  would  leave  and  be 
ashamed  of  the  said  gross  corruptions,  he  would 
for  his  own  part  be  contented  to  meet  them  in 
the  mid-way :  "  I  could  wish  from  my  heart," 
said  he,  *' that  it  would  please  God  to  make  me  one 
of  the  members  of  such  a  general  Christian  union 
in  religion,  as,  laying  wilfulness  aside  on  both 
hands,  we  might  meet  in  the  midst,  which  is  the 
centre  and  perfection  of  all  things."  The  only 
points  in  popery,  he  declared,  against  which  he 
absolutely  set  his  face  as  making  those  who  held 
and  practised  them  not  deserving  of  being  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  were  their  arrogant  and 
ambitious  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  their  hateful  habit  of  assassinating  and  mur- 
dering kings  whom  the  pope  might  have  excom- 
municated. He  did  not,  however,  impute  the 
holding  of  these  objectionable  tenets  to  the  gene- 
rality of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  or,  at  least, 
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he  was  willmg  to  believe  that  few  would  ever  think 
of  acting  upon  them :  for  he  desired  them  to  assure 
themselves  that  he  was  a  friend  to  their  persons  if 
they  were  good  subjects,  and,  while  he  would 
always  oppose  their  errors,  he  would  be  sorry  to  be 
driven  by  their  ill-behaviour  from  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  their  bodies  and  lives.  From 
these  declarations  of  James,  on  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  and  from  the  inclination  of  his 
mind  as  manifested  by  the  whole  course  of  his  pre- 
vious conduct,  it  seems  probable  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  gunpowder-plot,  and  the  suspicion 
and  odium  drawn  upon  their  whole  body  by  that 
conspiracy  of  a  few  madmen,  the  papists  would 
have  been  allowed  to  live  in  comparative  quiet 
during  this  reign.  The  popular  feeling,  it  is  true, 
was  strong  against  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  and,  having  infused  itself  in  large  measure 
into  the  parliament,  would  have  compelled  the 
government  at  least  to  make  a  show  of  going  along 
with  it  for  a  time :  it  was  the  apprehension  ex- 
cited by  some  of  his  first  acts  adopted  under  this 
iofluence  that  the  new  king  was  about  to  follow  up 
in  all  its  severity  the  harsh  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
which  instigated  Catesby  and  his  associates  to 
engage  in  their  insane  enterprise;  but  if  the 
papists  had  refrained  from  giving  any  further  pro- 
vocation, the  alarm  and  hatred  of  which  they  had 
made  themselves  the  objects  by  their  restless 
intrigues  in  the  late  reign  would  have  gradually 
died  away,  and  they  would  ere  long  have  reaped 
the  benefit  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
court.  King  James  had  as  little  real  religion  of 
any  kind  as  Elizabeth  herself:  in  the  notion  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  the  church  was  an  engine  of 
state  and  nothing  else ;  and,  in  this  feeling,  both 
were  naturally  much  more  inclined  towards  popery 
than  Puritanism — towards  the  religion  of  the  mo- 
narchical than  that  of  the  democratic  principle.  If 
the  Romanists  would  only  have  given  up  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  neither  James,  nor  Elizabeth, 
nor  Henry  VIII.  would  probably  have  been  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  them  by  any  scruples  of 
conscience,  however  they  might  have  been  by  cir- 
cumstances. No  one  of  these  three  sovereigns  was 
anything  of  a  religious  bigot,  as  were  Edward  VI. 
on  the  one  side,  and  his  sister  Mary  on  the  other. 
The  main  difference  'among  them  as  to  this 
matter  was,  that  while  Elizabeth,  as  a  woman, 
naturally  left  the  whole  affair  to  her  bishops,  both 
James  and  Henry,  though  not  bigots,  were  con- 
ceited pedants,  and  filled  with  a  vain,  flatulent 
imagination  of  their  theological  erudition  and 
orthodoxy.  As  the  prejudices  of  Henry's  training 
kept  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  zealous  maintainer 
of  all  the  merely  speculative  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
religion,  James's  education  in  the  extreme  of  the  op- 
posite system  of  opinions  made  him  stick  to  the  last 
in  like  manner  to  predestination  and  the  other  high 
points  of  doctrinal  Calvinism,  far  as  he  was  carried 
away  from  the  system  of  the  Genevan  reformer  in 
everything  except  such  purely  theological  dogmas. 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  feature  of  his  character 


in  recollection,  in  order  fully  to  understand  hit 
movements  in  the  matter  of  rdigion. 

Some  proceedings  both  of  James's  first  parli&- 
ment,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  1604,  and 
of  the  convocation,  which,  as  usual,  sat  at  the  same 
time,  must  be  shortly  noticed.  On  the  18th  of 
April  a  message  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords  from 
the  Commons  soliciting  a  conference  ''  concerning 
a  reformation  of  certain  matters  and  rites  of  the 
church,  of  which  some  complaints  had  been  made, 
and  for  a  better  correspondence  to  be  held  betvixt 
the  clergy  and  laity  for  the  future," — a  proportion 
betraying  in  sound  and  substance  the  puTitanisin,or 
at  least  the  puritanical  inclmations,  that  lurked  in 
a  part  of  the  lower  house.  It  is  not  well  a8cc^ 
tained  what  was  done  in  consequence  of  this  0Te^ 
ture,  further  than  that  the  Lords  eventuallj 
appointed  nine  of  their  number,  and  the  Commons 
twenty,  to  meet  in  committee  in  the  council- 
chamber  on  the  2l8t  of  May  to  settle  the  business. 
Among  other  articles  or  instructions  to  this  com- 
mittee voted  by  the  Commons,  one  directed  that  in 
future  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  minister  in 
the  church  unless  he  were  a  bachelor  of  arts,  or 
of  a  higher  degree  in  the  schools,  "  having  testi- 
mony from  the  university,  or  college,  whereof  he 
was,  of  his  ability  to  preach,  and  of  his  good  life; 
or  else  such  as  are  approved  and  showed  to  be 
sufficient  to  preach,  by  some  testimonial  of  six 
preachers  of  the  county  where  the  party  dwelleth.'* 
The  solicitude  here  evinced  for  the  exclusion  from 
the  church  of  unlearned  or  inefficient  clergymen, 
the  importance  assigned  to  the  gift  of  preaching, 
and  the  weight  given  to  the  attestation  of  the 
preachers  of  the  district — all  this  strongly  leflects 
the  new  light  of  puritanism  and  presbytery.  In 
the  same  spirit  it  was  also  recommended  in  sub- 
sequent articles  that  no  dispensation  or  toleration 
should  be  allowed  to  any  to  have  or  to  reuin  tvo 
or  more  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  or  to  be  non- 
resident; that  no  minister  should  be  forced  to 
subscribe  otherwise  than  to  the  thirty-nine  articles 
touching  the  doctrine  of  faith  as  enjoined  by  tbe 
statute  of  the  I3th  of  Elizabeth;  and  that  such 
faithful  ministers  as  dutifully  carried  themsclTes 
in  their  functions  and  callings  might  not  be  de- 
prived, suspended,  silenced,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
using  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  the  surplice, 
"  which,"  added  the  article,  "  tumeth  to  the 
punishment  of  the  people."  On  the  13th  of  June 
following  a  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to 
search  for  precedents  touiihing  intermeddling  with 
ecclesiastical  matters  reported  to  the  House  a 
petition  they  had  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the 
king,  in  which  Uiey  humbly  recommended  to  his 
majesty's  goodly  consideration  certain  matters  ot 
grievance  resting  in  his  royal  power  and  princely 
zeal  either  to  abrogate  or  moderate,  as  being  a 
course  which  they  thought  more  expedient  than  to 
take  the  public  discussing  of  the  same  unto  them- 
selves. "  The  matters  of  grievance,"  continued 
the  petition,  "  (that  we  be  not  troublesome  to 
your  majesty)  are  these :  the  pressing  the  use  of 
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certain  rites  and  ceremonies  in  this  church,- 
the  cross  in  haptism,  the  wearing  of  the  surplice  in 
ordinary  parish  churches,  and  the  subscription  re- 
quired of  the  ministers  further  than  is  commanded 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  things  which,  by  long  ex- 
perience, have  been  found  to  be  the  occasion  of  such 
difference,  trouble,  and  contention  in  this  church, 
as  thereby  divers  profitable  and  painful  ministers, 
not  in  contempt  of  authority  and  desire  of  novelty, 
as  they  sincerely  profess,  and  we  are  verily  per- 
suaded, but  upon  conscience  towards  God,  refusing 
the  same,  some  of  good  desert  have  been  deprived, 
others  of  good  expectation  withheld  from  entering 
into  the  ministry,  and  way  given  to  the  ignorant 
and  unable  men,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  free 
course  and  fruitful  success  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
dangerous  advantage  of  the  common  adversaries  of 
true  religion,  and  to  the  great  grief  and  discomfort 
of  many  of  your  majesty's  most  faithful  and  loyal 
subjects."  No  lengthened  detail  or  elaborate 
description  could  give  a  better  notion  than  is  con- 
veyed by  the  language  of  this  petition  of  the 
Puritanism  of  James's  first  parliament,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  of  English  puritanism  generally  at 
this  date — of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone,  and 
also  of  the  tone  in  which  it  was  as  yet  disposed,  or 
found  itself  able,  to  urge  its  pretensions.  The 
petition,  after  occasioning  much  sharp  debate,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dropped  in  the  end :  it 
probably  went  too  far  for  the  majority  even  of 
the  Commons;  but  some  acts  relating  to  the 
church  were  passed  this  session  which  did  a  little  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  more  moderate  friends  of 
ecclesiastical  reform.  All  future  leases  or  grants 
of  church-lands  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one 
years  were  made  void ;  •  and  certain  statutes  of  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. — among 
others,  that  legitimatizing  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy, — which  had  been  repealed  by  Mary,  and 
had  never  been  suflfered  to  be  revived  by  Eliza- 
beth, were  now  re-enacted.t  At  the  same  time  the 
new  parliament  confirmed  the  statutes  made  in  the 
preceding  reign  against  "Jesuits,  seminary  priests, 
and  other  such  like  priests,  as  also  against  all 
manner  of  recusants."  J 

The  principal  act  of  the  convocation  was  the 
adoption  of  a  new  Collection  or  Book  of  Canons, 
being  the  first  which  had  been  substituted  by  any 
sort  of  authority  for  the  old  canon  law  which  had 
been  swept  away  with  the  Romish  religion  and 
ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  it  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part.  We  gave  an  account  in  the  former 
Book  of  the  canons  drawn  up  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  by  Cranmer  and  his  brethren,  but 
which  never  received  the  sanction  either  of  the 
parliament  or  of  the  church.  The  present  collec- 
tion was  laid  before  the  convocation  by  Bancroft, 
bishop  of  London,  the  president,  along  with  the 
royal  license  to  make  canons ;  and  after  it  had  been 
revised  and  passed  by  both  houses,  it  was  ratified 
by  the  king's  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal. 

•  By  iUt.  1  Jae.  X.  c.  3.  ♦By  sUt.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  SS. 
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Never  having  been  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
it  is  now  well  established  by  decisions  of  the  courts 
that  these  canons  have  no  legal  force  in  respect  to 
the  laity ;  but  for  a  long  time  an  opposite  doctrine 
was  maintained  and  acted  upon  both  by  the  church 
and  the  government,  and  many  of  them  were 
applied  to  the  coercion  and  persecution  of  the 
dissenters  from  the  establishment,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  existence,  indeed,  of  the  courts  of 
Star-chamber  and  of  High  Commission  had  so 
confused  the  jurisdictions  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  enabled  the  latter  to  usurp  to 
so  great  an  extent  and  in  so  many  ways  upon  the 
former,  that  such  a  result  could  not  fail  to  take 
place.  These  canons  are  141  in  all,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  relate  merely  to  the  officers  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the 
routine  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  ministers,  church- 
wardens, parish-clerks,  and  other  parochial  func- 
tionaries. Others  enjoin  the  observance  of  certain 
of  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  established  worship : 
as,  for  example,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  wearing  the  habits,  &c. 
By  canon  30th,  however,  it  is  declared  that  the 
cross  is  no  part  of  the  substance  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  and  that  the  ordinance  is  perfect 
without  it.  Canons  36  and  37  ordain  that  no 
person  shall  be  ordained  or  suffered  to  preach  who 
has  not  acknowledged  by  his  subscription  that  the 
king  is  the  supreme  heaid  of  the  realm  as  well  in 
all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  as  in  temporal  causes; 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  he  will  use 
it  and  none  other ;  and  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  1562  are  all  and  every  of  them  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
canons,  however,  is  the  liberality  with  which  the 
extreme  punishment  of  excommunication  is  de- 
nounced against  a  great  variety  of  offences.  This 
was  the  weapon  of  proof— in  those  days  one  having 
a  very  sharp  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  edge — 
by  which  the  puritans  were  chiefly  attacked  and 
harassed.  All  persons  are  declared  to  be  ipso 
facto  excommunicated,  and  only  to  be  restored  by 
the  archbishop,  after  repentance  and  public  revo- 
cation of  their  wicked  errors,  who  shall  affirm  the 
Church  of  England  not  to  be  a  true  and  apostohcal 
church,  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  contain 
anything  repugnant  to  Scripture,  or  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  to  be  in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous, 
or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  to  be 
such  as  good  men  may  not  with  a  good  conscience 
approve,  or  the  government  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
&c.  to  be  opposed  to  the  word  of  God,  or  the  form 
of  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  be 
in  any  particular  unscriptural.  All  those  are  in 
like  manner  excommunicated  who  shall  separate 
from  the  communion  of  the  established  church  and 
combine  together  in  any  new  brotherhood ;  and  all 
who  shall  affirm  that  ministers  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  formulas  of  the  church  and  their 
I  adherents,  may  truly  take  to  themselves  the  name 
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of  another  church  not  established  by  law;  or  that 
there  are  within  the  realm  other  congregations  of 
the  king's  bom  subjects  than  such  as  are  esta- 
blished by  law,  which  may  rightly  challenge  to 
themselves  the  name  of  true  and  lawful  churches ; 
or  that  it  is  lawful  for  any  sort  of  persons,  whether 
ministers  or  laymen,  to  make  rules,  orders,  and 
constitutions  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  without  the 
authority  of  the  king.  These  curious  ordinances, 
repugnant  as  they  are  in  many  things  to  the  law  of 
the  land  as  it  has  now  been  settled  by  the  courts 
and  declared  by  acts  of  parliament,  still  constitute 
a  principal  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
are  held  by  the  highest  authorities  to  be  binding 
upon  all  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
Finally,  the  Book  of  Canons  excommunicates  all 
who  shall  affirm  the  synod  in  which  it  was  agreed 
upon  not  to  have  been  the  true  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  representation ;  or  that  all  other  persons 
not  actually  assembled  in  the  said  synod,  whether 
clergy  or  laity,  are  not  subject  to  the  decrees 
thereof;  or  that  the  said  sacred  synod  was  a  com- 
pany of  such  persona  as  did  conspire  against 
godly  and  religious  professors  of  the  gospel,  and 
Qierefore  that  they  and  their  proceedings  ought  to 
be  despised  and  condemned. 

The  chief  authorship  of  these  canons  of  the  year 
1604  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Bancroft,  who  in  the 
end  of  the  year  was  raised  to  the  primacy,  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  able  and  prudent 
Whitgift  in  the  preceding  February,  about  three 
weeks  only  before  the  meeting  of  that  first  parlia- 
ment of  the  new  reign,  a  haunting  apprehension  of 
the  unorthodox  and  innovating  spirit  of  which  is 
said  to  have  shortened  his  days.  Bancroft  brought 
to  the  government  of  the  church  all  the  high  uni- 
formity notions  of  his  predecessor,  but  little  or 
nothing  of  his  commanding  intellect ;  so  that  the 
change  was  upon  the  whole  not  very  unlike  what 
the  substitution  of  King  James  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth brought  about  in  the  government  of  the 
state.  The  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  began  to  be 
exercised  by  Bancroft  even  before  he  found  him- 
self the  actual  lord  of  Lambeth ;  scarcely  was  the 
breath  out  of  the  old  primate's  body  when  his 
destined  successor  assumed  all  the  authority  of  his 
future  station,  and  the  violence  of  his  temper  made 
itself  felt  throughout  the  church  as  soon  as  the 
administration  of  affairs  came  into  his  hands.  A 
passage  in  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  on  the 
23rd  of  May  in  the  convocation  (where  Bancroft 
presided,  as  if  already  archbishop)  by  Rudd, 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  attests  both  the  compara- 
tively moderate  and  forbearing  sway  of  Whitgift, 
and  the  impetuous  course  the  inheritor  of  his 
power  was  already  running :  "  Forasmuch,"  said 
Rudd,  speaking  of  the  ceremonies  and  other  points 
complained  of  by  a  certain  class  of  the  clergy, 
"  forasmuch  as  in  the  time  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  these  things  were  not  so  extremely 
urged,  but  that  many  learned  preachers  enjoyed 
their  liberty  conditionally  that  they  did  not  by 
word  or  deed  openly  disturb  the  state  established^ 


I  would  know  a  reason  why  they  should  now  be  8o 
generally  and  exceeding  straitly  called  upon,  espe- 
cially since  there  is  a  greater  increase  of  papists 
lately  than  heretofore."  This  remonstrance  vas 
made  before  the  new  canons  were  yet  in  force; 
after  these  severe  and  comprehensive  ordinances 
were  passed  they  remained  no  dead  letter  so  Iod^ 
as  Bancroft  lived.  The  puritan  writers  assert  that 
in  the  course  of  his  primacy  of  about  six  years, 
three  hundred  ministers  were  silenced  or  deprived; 
but  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  only  forty- fire  of 
these  were  actually  deprived,  the  rest  being  merely 
prohibited  from  preaching  until  they  should  cod« 
form.  Some  things  that  are  told  of  Bancroft  would 
go  to  show,  that,  although  he  was  of  a  rough  and 
violent  temper,  as  well  as  of  a  narrow  and  bigoted 
understanding,  he  was  not  a  man  without  kind- 
ness of  heart ;  and  it  has  never  been  questioned 
that,  like  other  bigots,  he  believed  he  was  onlr 
doing  his  duty  in  the  harshest  and  worst  of  bis 
proceedings.  The  rules  by  which  he  guided  him- 
self in  his  treatment  of  the  non-conforming  clergy 
may  be  gathered  from  a  circular  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  rest  of  the  bishops  immediately 
afler  his  elevation  to  the  metropolitan  see.  Here, 
while  he  strictly  enjoins  that  none  are  in  future  to 
be  admitted  to  the  ministry  without  subscribing  to 
everything  laid  down  in  the  canons,  he  obserres 
that  of  those  already  placed  in  the  church  some 
promise  conformity,  although  they  are  unwilling  to 
subscribe  a  second  time,  and  with  regard  to  these 
he  directs  that  the  bishop  may  **  respite  their  sub- 
scription for  some  short  time."  **  Others,"  he  con- 
tinues, •*  in  their  obstinacy  will  yield  neither  to 
subscription  nor  promise  of  conformity ;  these  are 
either  stipendiary  curates  or  stipendiary  lecturers, 
or  men  beneficed :  the  two  first  are  to  be  silenced, 
and  the  third  deprived." 

But  the  opposition  which  all  these  rigours  were 
intended  to  put  down  was  now  fast  becoming 
formidable  in  a  new  shape.  The  Puritans,  worse 
than  disappointed  in  whatever  expectations  of  relief 
they  had  entertained  from  the  new  reign,  and 
made  to  feel,  from  the  result  of  the  Hampton 
Court  conference,  from  James's  public  declaration*, 
from  the  enactment  of  the  new  canons,  snd  from 
the  first  taste  they  had  of  Bancroft's  fiery  rule, 
that  they  were  to  be  more  severely  repressed  than 
ever,  were  very  generally  losing  all  attachment  to 
the  established  church,  and  were  in  great  numbers 
leaving  it  altogether.  It  was  not,  therefore,  with 
nonconformists  only  that  Bancroft  found  be  had 
to  deal,  but  with  actual  dissenters  and  Bcparatists. 
Something  of 'separation  there  had  always  been 
from  the  days  of  the  Reformation — and,  indeed,  it 
had  not  been  unknown,  as  we  have  seen,  even  be- 
fore the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion ;  but,  strictly 
prohibited  as  it  was  by  the  law,  and  therefore 
necessarily  carried  on  with  great  caution  anji 
secrecy,  it  never  had  been  more  than  very  insigni- 
ficant in  amount  till  after  the  commencement  o( 
the  present  reign.  Disgust  and  despair,  together 
perhaps  with  some  instinctive  sense  of  a  ^'e^k 
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govemment  having  succeeded  to  a  strong  one, 
now  emboldened  many  persons  to  set  at  defiance 
both  the  terrors  of  the  old  laws  against  conventicles 
and  the  additional  denunciations  of  the  new  Book 
of  Canons  on  the  same  head.  This  newly-awakened 
opposition  from  without  gave  more  trouble  to  Ban- 
croft than  even  the  resistance  to  his  authority 
which  he  had  to  encounter  from  within  the  church. 
Before  the  accession  of   James,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  more  rigid  English  Puritans  had, 
under  the  denomination  of  Brownists,  left  their 
native  country  and  established  themselves  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  published  a  confession  of  faith  in 
the  year  1602.     From  having  thus  led  the  van  in 
the  march  of  open  secession  from  the  establish- 
ment, the  Brownists  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  fathers  of  the  English  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Independents  and  the 
Baptists  (properly  a  branch  of  the  Independents), 
whose  notions  upon  the  subject  of  church  govem- 
ment they  seem  to  have  anticipated  in  most  parti- 
culars.    But  in  many  of  their  proceedings  the 
Brownists  were  fanatics  of  a  v.ery  wild  order ;  and 
their  principles  never  were  generally  adopted  by 
the  great  religious  body  which,  under  the  name  of 
Independents,  fills  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  so  large  a  space  in  our  history,  and 
has  ever  since  formed  so  numerous  and  important 
a  community.     After  Bancroft  began  his  seve- 
rities, many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  who 
were  not  Brownists,  followed  the  example  of  that 
sect  in  flying  from  England  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where   they  joined   the    English    congregations, 
mostly    presbyterian,    that  had    subsisted    there 
under  the  protection  of  the  govemment  ever  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  dominion.     Others 
tried  to  find  a  quiet  asylum  from  the  archbishop 
and  his  fines  and  imprisonments  in  the  regions 
claimed  by  the  British  crown  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic;   but  the  zealous  prelate  could  not 
endure  that  puritanism  should  have  a  chance  of 
taking  root  and  flourishing  even  in  those  far-away 
wilds  of  the  new  world ;  and  he  put  a  stop  to  the 
emigration  of  the  puritans  to  Virginia,  by  getting 
the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  any  of 
his  subjects  from  transporting  themselves  thither 
without  his  special  license. 

One  consequence  of  the  state  to  which  matters 
had  now  been  brought  was  a  difiference  of  opinion 
for  a  time  among  the  puritans  themselves,  as 
to  the  course  they  ought  to  take.  All  were 
gradually  becoming  estranged,  in  their  principles 
as  well  as  in  their  affections,  farther  and  farther 
from  the  establishment;  but  some  had  drifted 
much  a-head  of  others  in  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  while  the  more  ardent  Urged  an  imme- 
diate separation,  and  even  denounced  the  continu- 
ing in  communion  with  the  national  church  as  a 
great  sin,  the  majority,  acted  upon  by  various 
motives,  still  shmnk  from  raising  the  banner  of 
open  revolt.  "  Most  of  the  puritans,"  says  Neal, 
**  were  for  keeping  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
apprehending  it  to  be  a  true  church  in  its  doc-  | 


trines  and  sacraments,  though  defective  in  disci- 
pline and  corrupt  in  ceremonies ;  but  being  a  true 
church,  they  thought  it  not  lawful  to  separate, 
though  they  could  hardly  continue  in  it  with  a 
good  conscience.  They  submitted  to  suspensions 
and  deprivations ;  and  when  they  were  driven  out 
of  one  diocese  took  sanctuary  in  another,  being 
afraid  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism  by  forming 
themselves  into  separate  communions.  Whereas, 
the  Brownists  maintained  that  the  Church  of 
England,  in  its  present  constitution,  was  no  true 
Church  of  Christ,  but  a  limb  of  antichrist,  or"  at 
best  a  mere  creature  of  the  state ;  that  their  minis- 
ters were  not  rightly  called  and  ordained,  nor  the 
sacraments  duly  administered ;  or,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  true  church,  yet  as  it  was  owned  by  their 
adversaries  (the  conforming  puritans)  to  be  a  very 
corrupt  one,  it  must  be  as  lawful  to  separate  from 
it,  as  for  the  Church  of  England  to  separate  from 
Rome."  Gradually  the  force  of  these  latter  argu- 
ments came  to  be  more  and  more  felt,  under  the 
enlightening  operation  of  Bancroft's  deprivations 
and  other  severities ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  about 
the  year  1607,  some  ministers  took  a  middle 
course,  resigning  their  charges  rather  than  sub- 
scribe the  three  articles  imposed  by  the  canons, 
but  still  avowing  their  adherence  to  the  church  as 
private  individuals.  These  were  called  brethren 
of  the  second  separation,  byway  of  distinction  from 
those  who  had  preceded  them  in  a  more  open  and 
decided  dissent ;  and  their  principles  may  be  best 
gathered  from  their  own  words  in  a  published 
defence  of  their  conduct,  in  which  they  say,  '*  We 
protest  before  the  Almighty  God,  that  we  acknow- 
ledge the  churches  of  England,  as  they  be  esta- 
blished by  public  authority,  to  be  true  visible 
churches  of  Christ ;  that  we  desire  the  continuance 
of  our  ministry  in  them  above  all  earthly  things,  as 
that  without  which  our  whole  life  would  be  weari- 
some and  bitter  to  us ;  that  we  dislike  not  a  set 
form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  our  churches ;  nor  do 
we  write  with  an  evil  mind  to  deprave  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  Ordination,  or  Homilies ;  but 
to  show  our  reasons  why  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all 
things  contained  in  them."  At  the  same  time,  that 
the  foundations  of  the  system  aflerwards  called 
Independency  were  already  fully  laid  clearly 
appears  from  a  treatise  published  in  1607  by  the 
Reverend  M.  Bradshaw,  entitled  "  English  Puri- 
tanism, containing  the  main  Opinions  of  the  rigidest 
Sort  of  Those  that  went  by  that  Name  in  the  Realm 
of  England,"  in  which  all  the  leading  principles 
still  maintained  by  the  Independent  body  respect- 
ing religion  in  general— the  church — ^the  ministry 
— the  elders,  or  visiting  officers  in  congregations-^ 
church  censures — and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  reference  to  religion — are  set 
forth  with  great  method  and  clearness.  Under 
the  last  head  are  distinctly  laid  down  those  views 
which  chiefly  made  Uie  difference  and  opposition 
between  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians, 
and  were  all  along  fiercely  denounced  by  the  latter 
under  Uie  name  of  Erastianism;  namelyi  that  the 
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civil  magiatrate  ought  to  have  supreme  power  over 
all  the  churches  within  his  dominions  in  all  cases 
whatsoever ;  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  officers  are 
punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  the  abuse  of 
their  ecpleiiastical  offices,  much  more  if  they  in* 
trude  upon  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  civil 
authority.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
on  the  great  question  of  toleration  the  views  of  these 
fathers  of  independency  were  still  somewhat  cloud* 
ed.  It  is  declared  that  they  hold  the  pope  to  be 
antichrist,  because  he  usurps  the  supremacy  over 
kings  and  princes ;  and  therefore  all  that  defend 
the  popish  faith,  and  are  for  tolerating  that  religion, 
to  be  secret  enemies  of  the  king's  supremacy.  This 
amounts  to  a  protest,  not  only  against  the  toleration 
of  popery,  but  even  against  the  toleration  of  all 
yrho  would  tolerate  that  religion. 

We  have  seen  that  Bancroft's  scheme  of  extir* 
pating  dissent  embraced  the  most  distant  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown — that  he  would  have  put 
down  all  religion  but  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land even  in  the  as  yet  almost  uninhabited  Eng* 
lish  territories  that  lay  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
His  busy  zeal,  also,  could  take  no  rest  until  he  had 
succeeded  in  depriving  the  French  churches  in  the 
Isle  qf  Jersey  of  their  original  constitution — a 
kind  of  presbyterianism — which  they  had  enjoyed 
without  molestation  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  continuance  of  which  had  even 
been  guaranteed  to  them  by  James  himself  in  a 
letter  under  the  privy  seal  shortly  after  his  acces* 
sign.  He  attempted  the  same  thing  witli  the 
churches  in  Guernsey,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  preserving  their  inde- 
pendence. The  great  object,  however,  both  of  the 
archbishop  and  the  king,  after  the  enforcement  of 
a  uniformity  of  worship  in  England,  was  to  sweep 
away  whatever  yet  remained  of  the  Presbyterian 
discipline  in  Scotland,  and  to  effect  the  complete 
establishment  of  episcopacy  in  that  country.  A 
course  of  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
general  assembly — at  once  the  heart,  arm,  eye, 
and  tongue  of  the  Presbyterian  system — or  at  least 
for  the  extinction  of  every  privilege  that  gave  it 
either  authority  or  influence  in  the  state — had 
been  taken  with  hardly  any  disguise  almost  from 
the  first  hour  of  the  new  reign. 

We  have  shortly  noticed,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter,* the  repeated  prorogations  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity of  the  assembly  wliich  had  been  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Aberdeen  in  July,  1604,  and  the  events 
which  arose  out  of  the  meeting,  notwithstanding 
the  king's  proclamation,  of  a  few  of  the  most 
zealous  ministers  at  the  time  and  place  originally 
fixed.  Nine  Presbyteries  only  out  of  fifty,  ac- 
cording to  Spotswood,  sent  representatives  to  the 
Aberdeen  assembly ;  the  entire  number  of  ministers 
was  only  twenty-one ;  Mr.  John  Forbes,  minister  of 
Awford,  and  Mr.  John  Welsh,  minister  at  Ayr, 
being  "the  chief  leaders  of  this  stir."  On  the 
interference  of  the  king's  commissioner,  who 
ordered  letters  from  the  privy  council  discharging 

•  See  vaUo,  p.  6i. 


the  meeting  to  be  read  at  the  market-cross  of 
the  town,  the  assembled  ministers  merely  cho% 
Forbes  their  moderator,  and  then  adjourned  to  the 
last  day  of  September.  In  the  mean  time,  bow- 
ever,  Forbes  and  Welsh  were  brought  before  the 
council ;  and,  "  standing  to  the  defence  of  what  they 
had  done,"  were  committed  to  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness ;  eight  more,  taking  the  same  course,  vere 
afterwards  committed  in  like  manner  to  that  and 
other  places  of  custody ;  the  rest,  having  acbow- 
ledged  their  o£Pence,  apd  besought  his  majeitys 
pardon,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  charges. 
Small,  however,  as  had  been  found  to  be  thennm- 
her  of  the  clergy  inclined  to  brave  the  utmost  fury 
of  the  court,  it  appears  that  these  procecdines 
excited  considerable  popular  dissatisfaction  acii 
alarm,  which  James  endeavoured  to  allay  by  a 
declaration,  denouncing  those  "  malicious  gpirife, 
enemies  to  common  tranquillity,"  who  verc 
labouring  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
an  opinion  that  he  did  "  presently  intend  a  chanje 
of  the  authorized  discipline  of  the  church,  and  by 
a  sudden  and  unseasonable  laying  on  of  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  whole  ecclesiastical  order"  of  the 
English  church  to  overturn  the  former  government 
received  in  Scotland.  It  was,  however,  only  the 
design  of  making  an  immediate  change  of  the 
sweeping  description  alluded  to  that  this  procla- 
mation denied ;  the  intention  of  gradually  bringing 
the  one  church  into  conformity  with  the  other  wa 
almost  distinctly  avowed.  "  We  cannot  but  judge 
it  convenient,'*  said  James,  "  that  two  csUtesso 
miserably  disjoined  should  be  drawn  to  as  great 
conformity  in  all  things  as  the  good  of  both  may 
permit ;  and  that  no  monarchy  either  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  policy  hath  yet  obtained  to  that  per- 
fection that  it  needs  no  reformation,  or  that  infini:e 
occasions  may  not  arise  whereupon  wise  priiices 
will  foresee,  for  the  benefit  of  their  estates,  just 
cause  of  alteration."  In  the  beginning  of  the  tol- 
lowing  year,  1605,  Forbes,  Welsh,  and  four  of  the 
other  imprisoned  ministers  were  brought  to  trial  at 
Linlithgow,  and  being  all  found  guihy  of  treason, 
were,  after  being  detained  for  some  time  longer  w 
durance,  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  their  natire 
country  for  life.  Meanwhile,  in  a  parliament  which 
assembled  at  Perth  in  July,  1606,  notwithstanding 
the  clamorous  protestations  of  many  of  the  cler^i 
who  crowded  to  the  place  from  all  parts  of  tw 
kingdom  to  oppose  the  measure,*  an  act  was  passed 
entitled  for  "the  Restoration  of  the  Estate  «rt 
Bishops,"  by  which  the  Act  of  Annexation  of  ii« 
year  1587  was  repealed,  and  the  bishops  verc 
declared  to  be  restored  "  to  their  ancient  and  ac^ 
customed  honours,  dignities,  prerogatives,  pn^ 
leges,  livings, 'lands,  tithes,  rents,  ^^^^j'^ 
estates,  as  the  same  was  in  this  reformed  ^ 

•  SpoUwood  says  IhalUiey  Uboured  "aU  *»>«▼  ^"^'l!!?^!^! 
make  some  perturbation."  But  thry  by  no  means  oj""^,,  ^yt 
selvei  to  auch  secret  machinations.  •*  Mr.  Andrew  MenriB-. 
Cnlderwood. "  after  he  had  gotten  entry  Into  the  P«''^B„t  ik* 
not  withoat  great  difficulty,  stood  «p  to  speak  and  Pl^pV,  j-putj 
soon  he  was  espied,  one  was  sent  to  him  to  commaod  tam  w  t^ 
which,  notwithstanding,  he  did  not  tlU  he  bad  iwde  M  "^ 
known.*' 
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most  ample  and  free,  at  any  time  before  the  Act  of 
Annexation."  The  title  of  this  act,  Spotswood 
observeB,  *'  giveth  many  to  mistake  the  truth  of 
things,  and  think  that  before  this  time  the  estate  of 
bishops  ^'as  overthrown  and  cast  down ;  whereas 
the  same  was  never  so  much  as  intended ;  only  by 
this  act  the  temporalities  of  bishopricks,  which,  by 
the  Act  of  Annexation,  were  made  to  belong  to  the 
crown,  were  restored,  in  regard  it  was  seen  that 
the  bishops  were  disabled  to  attend  their  service  in 
the  church  and  state  by  the  want  thereof."  "  A 
paction,"  says  Calderwood,  "  was  made  betwixt  the 
lords  that  had  the  kirk  rents  and  the  bishops.  So  the 
lords  consented  to  the  erection  of  bishops,  and  con- 
firmation of  their  new  gifts."  He  adds,  "  At  this 
parliament  the  earls  and  lords  were  clothed  in  red 
ficarlet.  It  is  constantly  reported  that  Dunbar, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  said,  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Reformation,  that  the  red  parliament  at  St. 

Johnstone*  should  mend  all  again The  first 

day  of  the  parliament  ten  bishops  rode,  two  and 
two,  betwixt  the  earls  and  the  lords.  But  the  last 
day  they  would  not  ride;  because  they  got  not 
their  own  place,  that  is,  before  the  earls  and  next 
to  the  marquesses ;  but  went  on  foot  to  the  parlia- 
ment-house. This  made  the  noblemen  to  take  up 
their  presuming  humours,  and  to  mislike  them  as 
soon  as  they  had  set  them  up,  and  to  fear  their 
own  thraldom  by  time."  Another  act  passed  by 
this  parliament,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as 
planting  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  James's  dar- 
ling scheme  of  assimilating  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition of  the  two  comitries,  was  that  declaring  his 
supremacy  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes,  and 
settmg  forth  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  subject  to 
that  effect  In  the  preamble  to  the  Act  for  the 
Restoration  of  Bishops,  the  estates,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  law,  acknowledged  the  king  to  be 
sovereign  monarch,  absolute  prince,  judge,  and 
governor  over  all  estates,  persons,  and  causes,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  within  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land. 

A  sketch  has  already  been  given  in  the  last 
Chapterf  of  the  measures  subsequently  taken  by 
James  to  curb  and  enervate  what  of  the  old  Pres- 
byterian spirit  still  remained  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Scottish  church,  and  to  strengthen  the  very 
ricketty  episcopacy  he  had  thus  set  up :  for  it  was 
soon  found  that  it  required  something  more  than 
a  few  lines  in  a  new  act  of  parliament  practically 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  Annexation,  and  to  get  back 
for  the  bishops  their  ancient  lands  and  revenues 
out  of  the  grasp  of  their  present  possessors.  We 
shall  only  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal 
events,  adding,  as  we  go  along,  a  few  of  the  more 
curious  characteristic  notices  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  original  historians. 

Calderwood  has  detailed  at  rreat  length  what 
passed  between  the  court  and  the  eight  ministers 
who  were  called  up  by  James  to  I»ndon  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year.  On  the  whole,  Bancroft 
appears  to  have  affected  a  bland  and  soothing 

*  An  old  name  for  Peitb.  f  Sea  m.ic,  pp,^64— 66 


style  of  demeanour,  between  which  and  the  reck- 
less impetuosity  of  Andrew  Melvil  the  contrast  is 
sometimes  very  ludicrous.    The  Presbyterian  an- 
nalist admits  that  when  the  brethren  i^ere  first 
admitted  into  the  Chamber  of  Presence  dn  the 
22nd  of  September,  "  they  were  courteously  re- 
ceived by  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury."     When 
Melvil  was  brought  before  the  cbuncil  for  the 
Latin  epigram  he  had  written  on  the  altar  and 
other  abhorred  ornaments  of  the  royal  chapd,  the 
scene  that  took  place  is  thus  described.     He 
"  confessed  he  had  made  such  verses,  being  much 
moved  with  indignation  to  see  such  vanity  and 
superstition  in  a  Christian  church,  under  a  Chris- 
tian king,  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  pure  light 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  specially  before  idolaters,  to 
confirm  them  in  their  idolatry,  and  to  grieve  the 
hearts  of  true  professors.     He  said  he  had  a  pur- 
pose to  present  these  verses  to  his  majesty,  and 
withall  to  have  uttered  his  mind ;  but  wondered 
how  they  came  in  his  majesty's  hand,  seeing  as 
yet  he  had  not  given  out  any  copy.    When  Ban- 
croft, then  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  began  to  speak, 
he  charged  him  with  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
imprisoning,  silencing,  and  bearing  down  of  faith- 
ful preachers,  holding  up  of  antichristian  hierarchy 
and  popish  ceremonies.     Shaking  the  white  sleeve 
of  his  rochet,  he  called  them  Romish  rags,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book  entitled 
English  Scotizing  ;  he  esteemed  him  the  capital 
enemy  of  all  the  reformed  kirks  in  Europe,  and 
would  profess  himself  an  enemy  to  him,  in  all 
such  proceedings,  to  the  effusion  of  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood.     He  said  he  was  grieved  at  the 
heart  to  see  such  a  tnau  have  the  Wng's  ear,  and 
to  sit  so  high  in  that  honourable  council.     He 
painted  out  likewise  Bishop  Barlow  in  his  colours, 
and  challenged  him  for  reporting  the  king  to  have 
said  in  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  that  he 
was  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  but  not  of  it,  and 
other  like ;  and  marvelled  that  such  an  one  was 
suffered  to  live  unpunished  exemplarily  for  making 
the  king  to  be  of  no  religion.    He  refuted  his 
sermon  preached  at  Hampton  Court  briefly,  so 
long  as  he  could  get  audience.    Often  was  he 
interrupted,  and,  in  the  end,  removed ;  and,  when 
he  was  called  in  again.  Lord  Egerton  (Chancellor) 
admonished  him  to  ^'  join  modesty  with  his  learn- 
ing and  years."     Calderwood  sneers  at  the  chan- 
cellor for  this  attempt  to  restrain  the  presbyter's 
holy  zeal.    With  all  their  arrogance  and  intoler- 
ance, however,  and  the  other  offensive  features  of 
their  creed  and  character,  these  men  were  far  from 
being  without  other  high  qualities  besides  their 
piety  and  religious  fervour.   The  meekest  of  them, 
not  less  than  he  that  was  of  hotter  temper,  che- 
rished an  honourable  pride  and  spirit  of  independ- 
ence even  in  worldly  matters,  which  kept  them 
erect  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  their  general 
carriage  amid  all  the  servility  and  baseness  of  the 
time.    There  is  another  passage  of  the  stoiTy  as 
recorded  by  Calderwood,  in  which  James  Melvil 
and  the  archbishop  appear  upon  the  scene,  that 
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displays  this  higlunindedness  of  the  poor  Scottish 
ministers  in  a  touching  way,  and  brings  out,  also, 
an  agreeable  enough  aspect  of  the  English  prelate. 
By  this  time,  in  March,  1607,  Andrew  Melvil 
had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  one  of  the 
other  seven  brethren  had  been  permitted  to  return 
home  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of 
his  wife;  the  rest  were  detained,  without  durance, 
in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  bishops.  In  these 
circumstances  they  had  addressed  a  supplication 
to  the  council,  in  which  they  complained  that, 
**  being  free  Scottish  men,  and  pastors  of  a  right 
reformed  and  long  renowned  kirk,"  they  should 
be  used  in  a  manner  which  they  took  to  be  worse 
than  either  imprisonment  at  home  or  banishment 
to  foreign  parts.  "  Why  should  they,"  they 
asked,  "  not  as  yet  accused,  much  less  condemned, 
make  themselves  bondmen  of  masters,  and  live 
like  loiterers  at  the  tables  of  strangers,  having 
honest  callings,  houses,  and  provisions  at  home  ?" 
The  supplication  was  referred  by  the  council  to 
Bancroft,  who  sent  for  two  of  their  number, 
Mr.  James  Melvil  and  Mr.  William  Scot.  **  He 
showed  them,"  continues  the  narnitive,  "  that  it . 
was  the  king^s  pleasure  that  they  should  not  be 
licensed  to  return  as  yet,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  entertained  by  some  of  the  principal  of  the 
clergy.  They  answered,  no  injury  was  worse 
than  compelling  courtesy.  They  would  rather 
attend  his  majesty's  leisure  upon  their  own  cost 
and  charges,  as  they  have  done  some  months 
already,  than  to  trouble  such  to  whom  neither 
could  they  be  pleasant  guests  nor  they  pleasant 
hosts  to  them.  They  had  honest  houses  and  tables 
of  their  own,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try and  condition  of  their  callings,  more  accus- 
tomed to  give  meat  than  to  take  of  any.  Some  of 
them  were  aged  and  diseased,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  fit  that  men  of  such  honour  and  worship  should 
be  troubled  with  them.  Likewise,  it  is  manifest 
that,  where  opinions  differ,  there  cannot  be  found 
agreement  in  affection.  Truly,  said  Bancroft,  ye 
speak  true,  and  like  honest  men  as  ye  are.  And 
I  think  my  brethren,  the  bishops,  would  have  little 
pleasure  of  you,  except  it  were  to  pleasure  the 
idng's  majesty :  for  our  custom  is,  after  our  serious 
matters,  to  refresh  ourselves  an  hour  or  two  with 
cards,  or  other  games,  after  our  meals ;  but  ye  are 
more  precise."  His  grace  then  turned  to  the 
subject  of  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  which  his 
majesty  had  so  much  at  heart.  "  I  am  sure,"  he 
said,  "  we  both  hold  and  keep  the  ground  of  true 
religion,  and  are  brethren  in  Christ,  and  so  should 
behave  ourselves  to  other.  We  only  differ  in  the 
form  of  government  of  the  church,  and  some  cere- 
monies." Even  in  these  matters,  too,  he  went  on 
to  say,  the  Scottish  church,  he  understood,  since 
they  had  come  from  home,  had  been  brought  to 
be  almost  the  same  with  the  English — alluding  to 
the  act  of  the  Linlithgow  assembly  of  the  pre- 
ceding December,  afterwards  ratified  by  the  par^ 
liament,  constituting  the  bishops  and  certain  other 
clergymen  perpetual  moderators  of  the  assembly 


and  the  other  churcli  couits.*  He  himself,  be 
said,  though  holding  under  the  king  the  highest 
place  in  the  English  church,  was  yet  in  iK)diiDg 
above  the  rest  of  his  brethren  the  bishops,  saie  m 
pains  and  travail,  and  was,  in  fact,  merely  such  t 
moderator  in  his  diocese  as  was  any  one  of  the 
Scottish  ministers  who  might  hold  the  said  office 
of  constant  moderator.  Tbe  interview  ended  in  i 
way  that  goes  rather  to  belie  the  reputation  Ban- 
croft has  of  having  been  but  a  stingy  and  inhospit- 
able bishop.  When  Mr.  William  Scot,  in  answer  to 
all  this  civil,  conciliatory  small  talk,  was  eskm 
upon  what  Calderwood  calls  **  a  solid  discourse," 
the  'archbishop,  "  clapping  upon  his  arm  lud 
smiling,  said  *'  Tush,  man,  teke  here  a  cup  of  good 
sack ;'  and  so,  filling  the  cup  and  holding  the 
napkin  himself,  he  caused  him  to  drink."  No 
doubt  his  grace  thought  a  more  generous  diet  ns 
much  more  likely  than  any  logical  wrangling  to 
produce  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  prejudices  of 
the  poor  Presbyterian.  However,  he  also  pro- 
mised, Calderwood  tells  us,  to  travail  with  the 
king,  so  far  as  he  could,  for  their  liberty;  and  it 
is  added,  "  they  were  no  more  urged  to  go  to  the 
bishops'  houses  after  that." 

The  convention,  or  conference,  which  was  cilled 
together  at  Linlithgow,  in  December,  1606,  coo- 
sisted  of  thirty-three  noblemen,  gentlemen,  an^ 
officers  of  state,  with  the  Earl  of  Dmibar,  as  chief 
manager  for  the  king,  at  their  head,  and  above  loi' 
clergymen,  all,  as  well  as  the  lay  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  unlike  than  this  meeting  to  a  regular  graenl 
assembly  of  the  church,  the  name  and  authority  oi 
which,  nevertheless,  it  assumed.  Carefully  as  tbe 
ministers  had  been  selected,  there  was  still  a  small 
minority  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  court; 
the  act  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  mudc- 
rators  obtained  the  votes  of  all  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  but  only  of  126  of  the  clerical  mem- 
bers ;t  and,  numerically  insignificant  as  the  mino- 
rity was,  they  had  influence  enough,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  support  with  which  they  were 
backed  out-of-doors,  to  tack  to  the  proposition  >s 
originally  brought  forward  about  a  dozen  cautions, 
or  qualifying  regulations,  which  went  consider- 
ably to  encumber  its  operation.  Great  reset- 
ance,  notwithstanding,  was  made  for  a  time  by 
many  of  the  church  coiurts  to  the  reception  of  th« 
constant  moderators.  Many  presbyteries,  accord- 
ing to  Calderwood,  being  threatened  with  the  pjr-s 
of  rebellion  and  being  put  to  the  horn,  yieJdel 
through  fear ;  the  synods,  especially  those  tjj 
Perth  and  iFife,  made  a  longer  stand ;  "  but  ill 
this  opposition,"  says  Spotewood,  "  proved  vaai, 
and  they,  in  the  end,  forced  to  obey,  did  find,  »! 
experience,  this  settled  course  much  better  than 
their  circular  elections.** 

Meanwhile,  other  innovations  were  gradually 

•  See  ante,  p.  66.  j, 

♦  Calderwood,  p.  659— Spotawood  aaya  that  «>«  »««^^j 
voted  against  the  act:  other  fonr  ivfnaing  to  TOte  becauf*  w».  ^^ 
nocommiMton.aa  ihi7  pretended,  from  their  piet bylenei» » 
answering  JVon  U«ve(.— p.  60S. 
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introduced,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction.  By 
annexations  of  parish  churches  and  other  expe- 
dients revenues  were  endeavoured  to  be  found  for 
some  more  of  the  sees,  after  which  the  easier  work 
of  providing  them  with  incumbents  was  not  long 
delayed.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1608  all 
the  thirteen  bishoprics  were  filled.*  Calderwood 
notes  that  it  was  in  another  general  assembly,  held 
at  Linlithgow  in  July,  1608,  that  the  name  of 
archbishop  was  for  the  first  time  attributed. to  any 
minister  in  the  acts  or  other  proceedings  of  the 
church.  "The  bishops,"  he  adds,  "got  sundry 
advantages  in  this  assembly.  They  were  continued 
commissioners  of  the  general  assembly,  and  esta- 
blished moderators  in  the  presbysteries  where  they 
were  instituted."  In  December,'  1609,  the  practice 
of  conferring  high  civil  employments  upon  church- 
men was  begun  by  the  appointment  of  Spotswood  to 
the  place  of  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  or  judges 
of  &e  supreme  court  of  justice.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  by  the  king's  direction,  the  session  rose 
on  the  25th  of  December,  and  did  not  sit  again 
till  the  8th  of  January — ^which  was,  says  Cal- 
derwood, **  the  first  Christmas  vacance  since 
the  Reformation,"  and  foreshadowed  the  return  of 
many  of  the  other  holidays  of  the  church,  besides 
"  pasch  and  yule,"  the  objects  of  James's  ancient 
derision.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
proclamation  of  directions,  in  conformity  with  a 
recent  act  of  parliament,  not  only  for  the  wearing 
of  the  canonical  habits  by  bishops  and  doctors  of 
divinity,  and  of  black  gowns  in  the  pulpit  and 
black  clothes  as  their  ordinary  attire  by  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  but  ;for  the  oflficial  costume  of  the 
judges  and  advocates,  the  clerks  and  scribes  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the  provosts  and 
baillies  of  burghs — all  which  orders  of  men,  thus 
compelled  to  array  themselves  in  the  outward 
formalities  of  civilization,  had  hitherto  rejoiced  in 
a  liberty  nearly  perfectly  untamed  in  that  respect. 
Yery  soon  after,  the  erection  of  the  two  Courts  of 
High  Commission  for  the  provinces  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Glasgow — ^in  1615  united  into  one  court,  in 
which  both  archbishops  had  seats — completed  the 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  over  the 
Scottish  church  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the 
English,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  one  church  over  the  same  wide  bounds  as  that 
of  the  other.  "  After,"  says  Calderwood,  "  that 
the  bishops  became  lords  in  parliament,  council, 
exchequer,  session,  lords  of  temporal  lands  and 
regalities,  patrons  of  benefices,  moderators  of  pres- 
byteries, commissioners  of  the  general  assembly, 
commissioners  in  tne  King's  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, and  consequently  great  and  terrible  to 

*  Calderwood  hin  itreterTed  some  Latin  verces  circulated  at  this 
lime.  '*wberdn.'*  >ayt  he,  '*  ihortly  were  described  the  condittoDf 
«od  maniwr*  of  our  new  prelatra."  The  description,  at  may  be  tup- 
posed  fWnn  its  initingtha  Usteof  theworthy  liistorian.is  ma  high 
»tyle  of  Presbyterian  scorn  and  seurrilUy.  "Vina  amat  Andreas, 
cum  Tino  Glasgua  amore*/'  it  begins^"  St.  Andrew's  (Gladstones) 
lores  wine ;  Glasgow  (Spotswood)  both  wine  and  women  i*'  and  so  on 
ft  goes  through  the  whole  list,  biaekening  earh  right  rererend  name 
with  some  similarly  awkward  predilection,  till  it  oomea  to  Campbell, 
Bishop  of  ArRYle,  who  is  designated  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  that 
coold  be  oonaidered  a  miniftK  of  rtligion.<->J7if«(.,  p.  601. 
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the  ministry  and  other  professors,  it  was  thought 
fit  and  a  ripe  time  to  convocate  a  general  assem- 
bly." An  assembly  was  accordingly  convened  at 
Glasgow  in  June,  1610,  the  members  being  again 
all  nominated  by  the  crown,  or,  at  least,  a  note  of 
the  persons  whom  the  king  wished  to  be  elected 
having  been  communicated  to  each  presbytery  by 
the  bishops,  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that 
they  would  provoke  his  majesty's  severest  wrath 
if  their  choice  should  fall  upon  others.  In  this 
convocation  various  new  acts  were  passed,  having 
the  general  effect  of  still  further  enlarging  the  spi- 
ritual superintendence  of  the  bishops,  and  con- 
tractmg  the  old  powers  of  the  presbyteries  and 
other  church  courts.  From  this  time,  indeed,  these 
latter  retained  little  more  than  a  merely  formal 
existence,  and  even  that  they  held  but  upon  suffer- 
ance ;  a  state  of  things  which  soon  resulted  in  the 
general  assembly,  without  which  the  inferior 
courts  were  nothing  better  than  limbs  without  a 
head,  not  being  permitted  to  meet  at  all.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  Spotswood,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  taking  with  him  Lamb,  bishop  of  Bre- 
chin, and  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Galloway,  went  up 
to  London  by  the  king's  command,  where  the 
three  received  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Bath ;  neither  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  nor 
the  Ajchbishop  of  York  being  allowed  "  to  have 
hand  in  the  business,"  in  case  any  clamour  should 
be  raised  in  Scotland  that  these  prelates  were  re- 
newing their  ancient  claims  of  superiority  over  the 
northern  church.  Spotswood  tells  us  that  a  doubt 
was  started  by  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  who 
thought  that  the  Scottish  bishops  ought,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  ordained  as  presbyters,  since 
they  never  had  received  such  ordination  from 
episcopal  hands;  but  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who 
was  present,  answered,  and  his  opinion  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  other  bishops  and  by  Andrews 
himself,  "  that  thereof  there  was  no  necessity,  see- 
ing, where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordina- 
tion given  by  the  presbyters  must  be  esteemed 
lawful ;  otherwise,  that  it  might  be  doubted  if 
there  were  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the  re- 
formed churches."  The  three  bishops,  returning 
to  Scotland  in  December,  first  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop Gladstones  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  consecrated  themselves;  after 
which,  each  of  their  other  brethren  underwent  the 
ceremony.  Calderwood  does  not  pretend  that 
much  actual  opposition  was  made  among  the 
clergy  after  this  date  to  the  new  constitution  of 
the  church ;  he  records  a  few  slight  outbreaks  in 
one  or  two  synods  or  presbyteries :  but  "  what 
opposition  was  made  in  other  synods  by  some  of  the 
best  sort,"  he  adds, "  1  have  not  inquired.  How- 
soever it  was,  the  bishops  were  become  so  awful 
with  their  grandeur  and  the  king's  assistance,  that 
there  was  little  resistance ;  howbeit  great  mur- 
muring and  malecontentment :  so  that  their  pos- 
session was  violent." 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  coneecratiou  of 
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Spotswood  and  his  two  brethren,  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Bancroft  left  vacant  tlie  chief  place  in 
the  English  church.  It  was  filled  up,  after  a  few 
months,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  George  Abbot, 
who,  within  the  two  preceding  years,  had  occu- 
pied first  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and 
then  that  of  London.  Abbot  had  been  indebted 
for  this  rapid  succession  of  preferments  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Scottish  minister,  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  into  whose  family  he  had  been  introduced 
as  chaplain  in  1608,  and  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied when  the  earl  came  down  to  Scotland  that 
vear  to  hold  the  general  assembly  at  Linlithgow, 
m  which  the  powers  of  the  bishops  were  con- 
firmed and  extended.  It  is  said  that  Abbot, 
though  not  appearing  in  any  pubUc  capacity,  was 
privately  of  great  service  in  forwarding  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court  upon  this  occasion.  He  had, 
also,  while  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
attained  considerable  reputation  for  his  theological 
learning,  and  had  especially  distinguished  himself 
as  the  opponent  both  of  Popery  and  Arminianism, 
on  which  latter  question  the  position  he  took  had 
already  begun  to  involve  him  in  a  rivalry  and 
contention  with  his  celebrated  contemporary  Laud, 
which  did  not  cease  to  place  them  in  opposition 
to  each  other  so  long  as  they  both  lived.  At  this 
date  Abbot's  Calvinism  probably  rather  aided 
Dunbar's  recommendation  of  him  to  James's 
favour,  and  helped  to  make  his  majesty  overlook 
other  qualities  in  the  mounting  bishop  which  were 
naturally  the  least  to  his  liking.  *'  He  was,"  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  "a  man  of  very  morose 
manners  and  a  very  sour  aspect,  which  in  that 
time  was  called  gravity,"  but  which  certainly  was 
not  James's  own  mode  of  making  profession  of 
orthodoxy.  Abbot's  lenity  to  the  Nonconformists, 
the  consequence  of  his  Calvinistic  opinions  and  of 
his  personal  antipathy  to  Laud,  has  made  him  a 
favourite  with  Puritan  writers,  who  have  extolled 
his  government  of  the  church  as  the  perfection  of 
liberality  and  wisdom;  but  his  bearing  in  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  in  every  other  respect 
except  in  the  repression  of  Puritanism,  showed  at 
least  as  much  rapacity  for  power  as  had  been 
manifested  either  by  Whitgift  or  by  Bancroft,  and 
the  sentences  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  upon  cer- 
tain kinds  of  delinquencies  go  far  to  support  the 
testimony  of  the  royalist  historian  as  to  the  natural 
harshness  and  severity  of  his  disposition.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  ostentation  of  independence, 
too,  which  he  assumed  after  he  could  hope  for  no 
farther  advancement.  Abbot,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  could  tickle  James's  ears  with 
the  most  courtly  flatterers  of  the  time :  some  of  his 
effusions  of  those  days  have  been  preserved,  in 
which  he  does  not  scruple  to  extol  his  majesty  as 
equal  in  learning,  piety,  and  other  virtues,  to  the 
greatest  characters  both  in  profane  and  sacred 
history. 

^bbot,  though  not  yet  formally  appointed,  had 
been  duly  selected  by  the  king  for  the  primacy ,when 
(in  the  end  of  January,  1611)  death  deprived  him 


of  his  great  patron,  whom  he  now  no  longer  needed, 
the  Earl  of  Dunbar — "a  chief  instmment  em- 
ployed for  the  overthrow  of  the  discipline  of  m 
kirk,"  says  the  zealous  Presbyterian  chronicler— 
who,  moreover,  does  not  scruple  to  set  down  his 
death,  just  before  he  had  finished  a  *^  sumptuous 
and  glorious  palace"  he  was  eiectmg  at  Berwick, 
as  a  proof  that  '^  the  curse  which  was  pronounced 
upon  the  rebuilders  of  Jericho  was  executed  upon 
him."  Spotswood  characterises  him  as  "a man 
of  deep  wit,  few  words,  and  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice no  less  faithful  than  fortunate :"  "  the  mo^ 
difficil  affiEiirs,"  adds  the  archbishop,  ^^  he  com* 
passed  without  any  noise,  and  never  returned, 
when  he  was  employed,  without  the  work  pe^ 
formed  that  he  was  sent  to  do."  His  death,  whicb 
was  followed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Somenet,  and 
by  considerable  changes  in  the  civil  government, 
made  no  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scotti^ 
church,  the  management  of  which  was  now  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  the  new  powera 
conferred  upon  whom  by  the  assembly  at  Glasgow 
were  confirmed  in  still  more  ample  and  unquali- 
fied terms  by  a  parliament  which  met  at  EdinWh 
in  October,  1612.  Even  the  old  popular  spirit  of 
hatred  to  prelacy  and  the  Anglican  forms  of 
worship  seems  to  have  at  this  time  been  nearly 
wearied  out.  Calderwood  admits,  that  when,  in 
the  spring  of  1614,  the  people  were  charged  by 
royal  proclamation  to  observe  Easter  Sunday  by 
all  communicating  at  their  parish  kirks,  "the 
most  part  obeyed,  howbeit  there  were  acts  of  the 
general  assemblv  standing  in  force  against  ii." 
The  death  of  Giladstones,  archbishop  of  St.Ac- 
drews,  in  May,  1615,  opened  the  primacy  to 
Spotswood,  who  was  succeeded  as  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  by  Law,  Bishop  of  Orkney.  "  Here  it 
is  to  be  observed,"  exclaims  Calderwood,  vnmz 
while  both  these  prelates  were  still  at  the  head  oi 
the  church,  "  that  Mr.  John  Spotswood  and  Mr. 
James  Law,  both  sometime  ministers  within  the 
presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  two  pretty  foot-ball 
men,  are  now  the  only  two  archbishops  in  Scot- 
land, and  have  now,  as  we  use  to  say,  the  ball  at 
their  foot.  They  were  both  near  the  point  of  sk* 
pension  in  the  purer  times  for  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath :  now  they  have  power  to  suspend, 
deprive,  imprison,  fine,  or  confine  any  minister  in 
Scotland.  Out  of  preposterous  pity  they  were 
spared  then ;  but  now  they  spare  not  the  best  and 
the  most  blameless." 

In  August,  1616,  another  general  assembly  wm 
called  together  at  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  further  alterations  which  were  still 
wanting  in  order  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  churcb 
to  that  of  England.  "A  number  of  lords  and 
barons  sat  there,"  says  Calderwood,  "with  their 
silks  and  satins,  but  had  not  lawful  commitfion  to 
vote."  In  this  assembly,  among  many  other 
things,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  an  uniform  order  of 
liturgy,  or  divine  service,  be  set  down  to  be  read 
in  aU  the  kirks,  on  the  ordinary  days  of  prayff, 
and  every  Sabbath-day  before  sennon,  to  the  end 
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the  common  people  may  be  acquainted  therewith, 
and,  by  custom,  may  learn  to  serve  God  rightly ;" 
that  there  should  be  an  uniformity  of  church  dis- 
cipline throughout  all  the  kirks  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  a  book  of  canons  should 
be  made  and  printed,  ''  drawn  forth  of  the  books 
of  the  former  assemblies,  and,  where  the  same  is 
defective,  that  it  be  supplied  by  canons  of  councils 
and  ecclesiastical  conventions  in  former  times ;" 
and  that  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  should 
be  kept  in  every  parish.  A  new  Confession  of 
Faith  was  also  drawn  up  and  published,  to  be 
universally  received  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
to  which  all  persons  hereafter  should  be  bound  to 
swear  and  set  their  hand.*  James  was  desirous 
that  certain  additional  ordinances  touching  kneel- 
ing at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  private  administration 
of  the  sacraments  in  certain  cases,  the  observance 
of  holidays,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation,  should  be 
adopted ;  but  "  the  difl&culty  of  admitting  these 
articles,"  Spotswood  tells  us,  "being  represented 
in  an  humble  letter  to  his  majesty  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  reason  given  why 
the  same  could  not  be  inserted  with  the  canons,  as 
having  at  no  time  been  mentioned  to  the  church, 
nor  proposed  'in  any  of  their  meetings,  he  was 
pleased  to  forbear  pressing  of  the  same  for  that 
time,  thinking  at  his  coming  into  Scotland,  which 
he  inlonded  the  next  summer,  to  satisfy  such  as 
were  scrupulous,  and  to  obtain  the  church's 
consent." 

In  January  following,  accordingly,  James  wrote 
to  his  Scottish  council,  informing  fliem  of  his  in- 
tention to  visit  his  ancient  kingdom,  an  intention 
proceeding  out  "  of  a  longing  he  had  to  see  the 
place  of  his  breeding,  a  salmon-like  instinct,"  as 
he  characteristically  expressed  himself.  "  Among 
other  directions  sent  from  the  king,"  says  Spots- 
wood,  **  one  was  for  repairing  of  the  chapel  (the 
chapel-royal  in  Holyrood  House)  ;  and  some 
English  carpenters  employed,  who  brought  with 
them  the  portraits  of  the  Apostles  to  be  set  in  the 
pews  or  stalls.  As  they  were  proceeding  in  their 
work,  a  foolish  and  idle  rumour  went,  that  the 
images  were  to  be  set  up  in  the  chapel  ;t  and,  as 
people  are  given  to  speak  the  worst,  it  was  current 
among  them,  that  the  organs  came  first,  now  the 
images,  and  ere  long  they  should  have  the  mass. 
The  Bishop  of  Galloway,  then  dean  of  the  chapel, 
moved  with  these  speeches,  did  pen  a  letter  to  the 
king,  entreating  his  majesty,  for  the  offence  that 
was  taken,  to  stay  the  affixing  of  these  portraits. 
To  this  letter  he  procured  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Bishops  of  Aber- 
deen and  Brechin,  and  divers  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh.  The  answer  returned  by  the  king 
was  full  of  anger,  objecting  ignorance  unto  them 
that  could  not  distinguish  betwixt  pictures  intended 
for  ornament  and  decoration,  and  images  erected 
for  worship  and  adoration ;  and  resembling  them 

•  It »  givra  At  length  1>y  Calderwood,  Hitt,  pp.  668—673. 

t  C^dvnvood't  aocoaat  is,  that  "  there  were  also  carved  the 
■tatues  of  the  Twelve  Apottlet  and  the  Pour  EvangelitU,  oorioiuljr 
wioughl  ill  timber,  to  l»  |ilded  and  Ml  op."  ^ 


to'^the  constable  of  Castile,  who,  being  sent  to 
swear  the  peace  concluded  with  Spain,  when  he 
imderstood  the  business  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  chapel,  where  some  anthems  were  to  be  sung, 
desired  that,  whatsoever  was  simg,  God's  name 
might  not  be  used  in  it,  and,  that  being  forborne, 
he  was  contented  they  should  sing  what  they 
listed.  Just  so,  said  the  king,  you  can  endure 
lions,  dragons,  and  devils  to  be  figured  in  your 
churches,  but  wilt  not  allow  the  like  place  to  the 
patriarchs  and  apbstles."  James,  however,  having 
thus  discharged  himself  of  his  ever  ready  and 
abounding  rhetoric,  then  consulted  his  equally 
unfailing  caution  and  timidity,  and  concluded  his 
epistle  by  giving  order  for  stopping  the  erecting 
of  the  portraits — covering,  at  the  same  time,  the 
concession  which  pusillanimity  or  prudence  had 
extorted  from  him  by  professing,  with  the  shallow 
and  transparent  trickery  he  was  accustomed  to 
call  kingcraft,  that  he  had  not  yielded  '^  for  ease  of 
their  hearts,  or  confirming  them  in  their  error,  but 
because  the'^work  could  not  be  done  so  quickly 
in  that  kind  as  was  first  appointed." 

This  incident  was  prophetic  of  a  good  deal  that 
followed  in  the  course  of  James's  personal  dealing 
on  this  occasion,  first  with  the  parliament,  and 
then  with  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
clergy  of  his  native  country,  as  may  be  seen  by 
turning  to  the  summary  of  his  proceedings  in  the 
first  chapter.*  The  church  historians  have  pre- 
served some  curious  details  of  what  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  first  point  upon  which  his  majesty 
found  it  expedient  to  draw  back  in  the  end,  after 
the  usual  violence  and  precipitation  in  entering 
upon  it. 

The  principal  article  to  which  the  sanction  of 
the  parliament  was  demanded  was  drawn  up  ori- 
ginally in  the  following  terms : — **^  That  whatso- 
ever conclusion  was  taken  by  his  majesty,  with 
advice  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  matters 
of  external  policy,  the  same  should  have  the  power 
and  strength  of  an  ecclesiastical  law."  This  was 
too  strong  even  for  the  bishops  themselves,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  becoming  parties  to 
so  abrupt  and  undisguised  an  extinction  of  what- 
ever the  church  courts  still  retained  of  even  the 
name  and  semblance  of  their  ancient  powers ;  and 
at  the  intercession  of  their  lordships,  who  repre- 
sented, that  in  the  making  of  laws  in  the  Scottish 
church  the  advice  and  consent  of  presbyters  had  at 
all  times  been  requisite,  James  was  induced  to 
allow  the  article  to  be  altered  so  as  to  include  along 
with  the  archbishops  and  bishops  *'  a  competent 
number  of  the  ministry ;"  and  in  this  form  it  was 
actually  passed.  Before  it  had  received  the  royal 
assent  the  clergy  subscribed  their  strong  protesta- 
tion against  it ;  but  Spotswood  asserts,  that  "  as 
it  falleth  out  in  things  unadvisedly  done,  and  in 
the  heat  of  humour,  the  principals  in  that  business, 
quickly  forethinking  that  which  they  had  done, 
came  the  next  morning  early  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  (Spotswood  himself),  intreating  him 


*  See  ante,  p.  66. 
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to  stop  the  presenting  thereof,  which  they  showed 
he  might  easily  do  hy  taking  the  same  from 
Mr.  Peter  Hewet,  in  whose  hand  it  was  given  to 
present.'*  According  to  Calderwood,  Hewet,  or 
Hewat,  was  the  writer  of  the  protestation.  We 
will  let  the  archhishop  tell  the  rest  of  the  story, 
which,  even  in  his  own  version,  is  not  particularly 
to  the  credit  of  his  grace.  "  This  man  (Hewat)," 
he  says,  '^  heing  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  lately  before  been  preferred  to  the 
abbacy  of  Crossragwell,  and,  having  thereby  a  place 
in  the  parliament-house,  was  held  the  most  fitting 
to  present  the  protestation,  which  he  willingly 
undertook,  for  he  loved  ever  to  be  meddling,  and 
was  always  set  to  make  trouble.  The  parliament 
was  that  day  to  close,  and  the  archbishop,  knowing 
how  ill  the  king  would  take  their  doing,  went  the 
more  timely  to  the  palace,  where,  meeting  with  the 
abbot,  he  asked  him  concerning  the  protestation, 
desiring  to  see  it;  and,  having  perused  a  few  lines, 
began  to  rebuke  him  for  taking  in  hand  such  a 
business.  He,  making  some  excuse,  and  saying  it 
was  a  protestation  only,  which  could  not  offend, 
put  fordi  his  hand  to  take  back  the  paper ;  but  the 
archbishop  holding  it  fast,  the  protestation  was 
near  rent  betwixt  them.  It  happened  one  of  the 
grooms,  called  John  Levingston,  to  see  them  at 
strife,  for  they  had  met  in  the  private  gallery  near 
to  his  majesty's  chamber ;  who,  showing  the  king 
what  he  had  seen,  his  majesty  came  forth,  being 
as  yet  undressed,  and  asked  what  the  matter  was. 
The  archbishop  answered,  that  a  number  of  minis- 
ters, havingYramed  a  protestation  against  the  article 
of  his  majesty's  prerogative,  had  given  it  to  the 
man  that  he  had  made  abbot  to  present,  and  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  do  the  same ;  for  which  he 
(the  archbishop)  had  been  chiding  him,  it  being 
an  undutiful  part  in  him,  without  signifying  the 
matter  to  his  ordinary,  to  take  such  a  business  in 
hand.  The  man,  falling  upon  his  knees  and 
trembling,  said  that  he  supposed  the  protestation 
would  never  offend  his  majesty,  and  that  he  had 
promised  to  present  the  same  in  parliament,  but, 
now  that  it  appeared  to  him  otherwise,  he  would 
no  more  meddle  therewith."  The  fright,  how- 
ever, into  which  he  was  thrown  by  this  fight 
between  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  shook 
James's  resolution;  he  immediately  went  and 
commanded  the  register,  or  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment, to  pass  by  the  article  ''  as  a  thing  no  way 
necessary,  the  prerogative  of  his  crown  bearing 
him  to  more  than  was  declared  by  it ;"  thus,  in 
hit  customary  way,  veiling,  or  vainly  trying  to  veil, 
with  another  false  pretence,  the  real  motive  of  his 
conduct,  and  thinking  to  make  his  cowardice  pass 
for  magnanimity  by  means  of  a  few  big  words. 

It  should  appear  that  the  resolution  of  calling 
a  convention  of  the  clergy  at  St.  Andrew's  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  this  failure  in  the  parlia- 
ment. There  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  arch- 
bishop's castle,  along  with  the  bishops,  according 
to  Spotswood,  "  the  ministers  of  chief  accompt, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-six."     Having  narrated 


his  two  successive  attempts  to  effect  the  establish- 
ment of  the  additional  canons ;  first,  by  desiring 
them  to  be  inserted  among  the  acts  of  the  churcb, 
as  ordered  to  he  collected  by  the  Aberdeen  as- 
sembly; secondly,  by  his  proposal  in  the  lite 
parliament  for  a  declaration  of  his  prerogatiw  in 
the  making  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  when  "  certain 
of  your  number,"  said  he,  "  did  malicioaily 
assemble  themselves,  and  form  a  protestation  to 
cross* my  just  desires;"  he  proceeded:  "But  I 
will  pass  that  among  many  other  wrongs  I  hiw 
received  at  your  hands :  the  errand  for  vhich  I 
have  now  called  you  is,  to  hear  what  your  scmpb 
are  in  these  points,  and  the  reasons,  if  any  you  an 
have,  why  the  same  ought  not  to  be  admittei" 
With  a  ludicrous  affectation  of  logic  while  in  tbe 
very  act  of  using  the  most  open  and  outrageoiH 
violence,  he  further  told  them  that  he  meant  to  do 
nothing  against  reason ;  but,  on  the  other  hind, 
his  demands  being  just  and  religious,  they  must 
not  think  that  he  would^  be  refused  or  leasted. 
"  For  your  approving  or  disapproving/'  said  he, 
"  deceive  not  yourselves;  I  will  never  regard  it, 
unless  you  bring  me  a  reason  which  I  canwt 
answer."  That,  in  truth,  is  what  it  would  be 
hard  enough  to  do  in  behalf  of  anything  whatew, 
with  a  very  pertinacious  disputant— on  whid 
account  it  is  fortunate  that  men's  decisions  and  tbc 
course  of  human  affairs  are  not  left  to  be  directed 
and  impelled  solely  by  logomachy  or  argumcntt- 
tion :  with  King  James,  in  the  present  case,  the 
attempt  was  manifestly  not  to  be  thought  of  Tbc 
poor  ministers  therefore  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
besought  him  that,  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  debate 
with  himself,  he  would  indulge  them  with  a  genenl 
assembly,  "  wherein  these  articles,  being  proposed, 
might  be  with  a  common  consent  received."  **Tbc 
king,"  to  follow  Spotswood's  narrative,  **  asking 
what  assurance  he  might  have  of  their  consenting, 
they  answered,  that  they  found  no  reason  to  the 
contrary,  and  knew  the  assembly  would  yield  to 
any  reasonable  thing  demanded  by  his  majesty. 
But  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  said  the  king,  and  tbt 
the  articles  be  refused,  my  difficulty  shall  be 
greater;  and  when  I  shall  use  my  authority  w 
establishing  them,  they  shall  call  me  a  tyrant  and 
persecutor.  All  crying  that  none  could  be  so  mid 
as  to  speak  so,  yet  experience,  says  the  '"''&J^' 
me  it  may  be  so ;  therefore,  unless  I  be  nn« 
sure,  I  will  not  give  way  to  an  assembly.  Mr. 
Patrick  Galloway  saying  that  the  Bishop  <rf 
St.  Andrew's  should  answer  for  them,  the  bishop 
refused,  for  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  them, 
they  having,  against  their  promise  in  the  time  ^ 
parliament,  taken  the  course  which  they  did. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  king  agreed  to  take  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway  himself  for  the 
proper  behaviour  of  the  ministers,  and  consented 
to  call  a  general  assembly,  which  accordingly  ©et 
at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  day  appointed,  the  25th  ot 
November,  about  four  months  after  his  majesty* 
return  to  England.  But  here  only  ** «  A^T 
was  made,"  as  Spotswood  phrases  it,  of  agreeing 
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to  one  of  the  five  articles, — Uiat  which  directed 
that   the  communion    in    certain    circumstances 
might  be  given  privately,  and  that  whenever  it 
"was  celebrated  the  minister,  contrary  to  the  pres- 
byterian  practice,  should  give  the  bread  and  wine 
out  of  his  own  hands  to  each  of  the  communicants. 
To  the  letter  of  the  two  archbishops,  announcing 
-what  had  been  done,  James  returned  a  furious 
answer : — '*  We  will  have  you  to  know,"  said  his 
majesty,  "  that  we  are  come  to  that  age  as  we 
will  not  be  content  to  be  fed  with  broth,  as  one 
of  your  coat  was  wont  to  speak,  and  think  this 
your  doing  a  disgrace  no  lees  than  the  protestation 
itself."  "  Since  your  Scottish  church,"  he  added,  in 
a  postscript,  "  hath  so  far  contemned  my  clemency, 
they  shall  now  find  what  it  is  to  draw  the  anger 
of  a  king  upon  them."    Meanwhile  he  commanded 
both  their  graces  to  "  keep  Christmas-day  pre- 
cisely" themselves,  preaching  and  choosing  their 
texts  according  to  the  time ;  and  to  urge  as  many 
of  the  other  bishops  as  they  could  warn  in  time  to 
do  the  same.    In  another  epistle,  addressed  to  Spots- 
wood  alone,  he  inveighed  in  terms  of  the  bitterest 
contempt  against  the  scruples  of  the  assembly, 
and  what  he  called  the  ridiculous  manner  in  which 
the  two  penurious  concessions  they  had  made  were 
hedged  and  conceived ;  and  he  concluded  by  intima- 
ting that — especially  since  the  point  of  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  Supper  had  not  been  yielded,  so  that 
either  he  and  the  English  church  must  be  held  to 
be  idolatrous  in  that  particular,  or  the  Scottish  clergy 
reputed  rebellious  knaves  in  refusing  what  was 
asked  of  them — ^it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  regu- 
lations that  had   been  passed   by  the  assembly 
should  be  altogether  suppressed,  and  that  no  effect 
whatever  should  follow  thereupon.     A  third  letter 
was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  Scottish  council 
desiring  them  to  withhold  the  payment  of  their 
stipends  from  all  the  rebellious  ministers  imtil  they 
should  produce  evidence  of  their  conformity  under 
the  hands  of  their  bishops ;  and  this,  says  Spots- 
wood,  "  being  showed  to  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh and  others  that  happened  to  repair  to  that 
city  for  augmentation  of  stipends,  did  cast  them 
into  a  great  fear,  and,  repenting  their  wilfulness, 
as  they  had  reason,  they  became  requesters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  preach,  as  he  was 
commanded,  on  Christmas-day  at  Edinburgh,  trust- 
ing   his  majesty  should  be  mitigated    by    his 
obedience  and  intercession  for  the  rest."  James,  in 
fact,  was  prevailed  upon  to  suspend  the  edict  pro- 
hibiting the  payment  of  the  refractory  clergymen, 
and  to  convoke  another  assembly  to  be  held  at  Perth 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1618.     "We  were  once 
fully  resolved,"  he  wrote  ui  his  letter  sent  to  be 
read  at  the  opening  of  this  new  convocation,  '*  never 
in  our  time  to  have  called  any  more  assemblies 
here  for  ordering  things  concerning  the  policy  of 
the  church,  by  reason  of  the  dismrace  offered  unto 
us  in  that  late  meeting  of  St.  Andrew's,  wherein 
our  just  and  godly  desires  were  not  only  neglected, 
but  some  of  the  articles  concluded  in  that  scornful 
maimer  as  we  wish  they  had  been  refused  with  the 


rest"  He  again  told  the  assembled  clergy,  that, 
although  he  should  be  very  glad  to  have  their  con* 
sent  to  the  articles,  yet  they  must  not  think  that  he 
had  not  authority  sufficient  to  enjoin  such  things 
upon  the  church  in  spite  of  any  opposition  they 
might  make.  If  any  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
his  native  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  intimated,  had 
had  their  minds  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  op- 
position, he  was  sure  they  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  clergy.  "  What  and  how  many  abuses,"  said 
he,  "were  offered  us  by  divers  of  the  ministry 
there  before  our  happy  coming  to  the  crown  of 
England,  we  can  hardly  forget,  and  yet  like  not 
much  to  remember;  neither  think  we  that  any 
prince  living  should  have  kept  himself  from  falling 
in  utter  dislike  with  the  profession  itself,  consider- 
ing the  many  provocations  that  were  given  unto 
us."  After  the  king's  letter  had  been  read,  the 
primate,  who  assumed  the  place  of  moderator  or 
president,  made  a  speech,  "  wherein  he  pro- 
tested," writes  Calderwood, "  that  he  craved  not 
these  novations,  and  that'it  was  against  his  will  that 
they  were  proposed ;  yet  he  was  persuaded  that  his 
majesty  would  be  more  glad  of  the  consent  of  this 
assembly  to  these  five  articles  than  of  all  the  gold  of 
India.  But  in  case  of  their  refusal  he  assured  them 
that  the  whole  estate  and  order  of  our  kirk  would 
be  overthrown ;  some  ministers  would  be  banished, 
other  some  deprived  of  their  stipend  and  office,  and 
all  would  be  brought  under  the  wrath  of  authority." 
The  assembly  sat  only  two  days,  the  principal 
debates  being  carried  on  in  the  secret  committee 
for  preparing  the  business  to  be  brought  before 
the  house,  then  called  the  conference ;  and  on  the 
second  day,  Thursday  the  21th,  the  whole  of  the 
five  articles,  being  put  to  the  vote,  at  once  received 
the  suffrages  of  fdl  the  members,  except  one  noble- 
man, one  doctor,  and  forty-five  ministers.  All  the 
burgesses,  without  any  exception,  voted  in  their 
favour.  The  first  enjoined  that  persons  coming 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  should  receive  the  sacrament 
"  meekly  and  reverently  upon  their  knees ;"  the 
second,  that  the  communion  might  in  extreme  cases 
be  privately  administered,  "  three  or  four  of  good 
religion*and  conversation"  being  present  with  the 
sick  person  to  partake  of  it  along  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  presented  in  the  church ;  the 
third,  that  baptism  might  in  cases  of  great  need  be 
in  like  manner  administered  in  private  houses; 
the  fourth,  that  children  when  they  arrived  at  the 
proper  age  should  be  confirmed  by  the  bishops,  or, 
as  it  was  expressed,  that  every  parish  minister 
having  catechized  all  the  children  in  his  parish  of 
eight  years  of  age,  and  seen  that  they  were  able  to 
make  rehearsal  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Belief,  and 
Ten  Commandments,  and  to  answer  the  questions 
of  the  small  catechism,  the  bishops  should  "  cause 
the  said  children  to  be  presented  before  them,  and 
bless  them  with  prayer  for  the  increase  of  their 
knowledge  and  the  continuance  of  God's  heavenly 
graces  with  every  one  of  them ;"  the  fiflh,  that  on 
the  days  and  times  universally  set  apart  by  the 
church  the  birth,  passion,  resurrection,  and  as- 
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cension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Uie  sending  down  of 
the  Holy  Qhost,  should  be  commemorated  by  the 
perfonnance  of  divine  service,  and  that  on  the  said 
days  all  ministers  should  '*  make  choice  of  several 
and  pertinent  texts  of  scripture,  and  frame  their 
doctrine  and  exhortation  thereto,  and  rebuke  all 
superstitious  observation  and  licentious  profanation 
thereof."     In  the  following  October  obedience  to 
these  new  ecclesiastical  constitutions  was  enjoined 
upon  all  the  king's  Scottish  subjects  by  a  procla- 
mation from  the  privy  council,  in  which  it  was 
particularly  commanded  that  the  people  should 
*'  abstain  from  all  kind  of  labour  and  handiwork" 
upon  the  five  newly- established  holidays;  and  al- 
though the  acts  of  the  assembly  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  parliamentary  ratification,  the  authorities 
did  not  scruple  to  apply  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  enforcing  their  observance,  just  as  if  they  were 
already  become  in  the  strictest  sense  the  law  of  the 
land.     Several  persons  were  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission  for 
the  violation  of  the  holidays ;  but  the  point  upon 
which  the  people  stood  out  most  obstinately  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  kneeling  at  the  Communion. 
To  gain  their  compliance   here  persuasion   and 
stratagem   were    employed,  as  well   as   harsher 
courses,  if  we  may  believe  the  Presbyterian  autho- 
rities.    The  following  is  Calderwood's  account  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Communion  in  the  capital 
on  Easter  Sunday,  the  28th  of  March,  1619:  ''To 
allure  many  to  come  to  the  kirk,  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  offered  them  liberty  to  sit,  stand,  or 
kneel,  as  they  pleased,  and  dealt  with  some  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  few  were  moved  with  the  offer ;  cold 
and  graceless  were  their  communions,  and  few  were 
the  communicants.     And  those  who  did  communi- 
cate either  kneeled  not,  or,  if  they  kneeled,  were  of 
the  poorer  sort,  who  lived  upon  the  contribution 
(the  money  collected  at  the  church-doors),  and 
kneeled  more  for  awe  than  for  devotion,  or  were 
members  of  the  secret  council  or  of  the  College  of 
Justice.  Some  were  deceived  with  the  offer  of  liberty 
made  by  the  ministers ;  for  when  they  came  the  mi- 
nisters used  all  the  means  they  could  to  cause  them 
to  kneel."     He  adds :  "  The  communion  was  cele- 
brated the  same  day  in  the  Abbey  Kirk,  the  West 
Kirk,  and  in  the  kirk  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge  of  Leith,  afler  the  old  form,  whereunto  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers.    In  some  kirks  of  the  country,  where  the 
minister  conformed,  the  people  went  forth  and  left 
the  minister  alone.     Some,  when  they  could  not 
get  the  sacrament  sitting,  departed,  and  besought 
God  to  be  judge  betwixt  them  and  the  minister." 
Many  ministers  were  punished,  some  by  suspen- 
sion, some  by  deprivation,  some  by  being  put  into 
ward,  for  nonconformity  with  the  five  articles  in 
various    ways,    or   for    preaching    or    speaking 
against  them;  and  some  proceedings  were  even 
taken,  in  April,  1620,  to  order  certain  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  into  confinement,  without  any  regular 
trial,  "  for  assisting  refractory  ministers  in  all  their 
disobedience,  and  countenancing  them  in  all  their 


public  doings."     An  anxious  inquiiition  wai  re- 
peatedly made  for  all  books  and  punphlets  writteD 
against  the  authority  of  the  Perth  assembly— esp^ 
cially  for  one  by  David  Calderwood  (the  autkr  d 
*  The  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scoduid,' 
so  largely  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages),  vbo 
after  hiding  himself  for  some  time,  fled,  in  August, 
1619,  beyond  seas,  "  with  his  purse  well  fiM  bj 
the  wives  of  Edinburgh,"  as  he  has  himself  told  ui 
the  other  party  asserted  at  the  time.    But  tkx 
these  methods  had  been  tried,  with  little  efiect,  for 
three  or  four  years,  the  government  at  last  d^ 
termined  to  have  the  five  articles  of  Perth  coo* 
firmed  by  the  legislature,  and  a  parliament  vis 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  principally  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  July,  1621.     When  it  was  aboat  to  meet, 
a  number  of  zealous  ministers  (there  seems  to  have 
been  about  thirty  of  them)  hastened  tothttcitr 
from  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  prepared 
a  supplication  or  petition  against  the  articles;  bat 
the  day  before  the  parliament  opened  they  were 
by  an  order  of  council  charged  to  be  gone  within 
twenty-four  hours,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion; 
and  to  this  command  they  thought  it  expedient  to 
yield  obedience,  only  first  drawing  up  andleiviag 
behind  them  certain  voluminous  reasons  and  pro- 
testations, which,  according  to  Calderwood, "  mwle 
such  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  many,  that  few 
would  have  consented  to  the  ratification  of  the  ^^e 
articles,  if  they  had  not  been  wrought  upon  by  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton  (the  king's  commissioDer), 
the  secretary,  and  others  that  were  set  on  work  by 
them."    The  confirmation  of  the  acts  of  the  Perth 
assembly  was  carried  in  the  committee  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  with  the  oppwition  only  of 
four  members,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  wa 
Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Preston,  commissioner  or 
representative  for  the  shire  of  East  Lothian,  a 
relation  of  the  marquess.     The  subject,  however, 
was  not  brought  forward  in  the  House  till  the  iMt 
day  of  the  sitting,  Saturday,  the  4th  of  August, 
Between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  Ediuburgh,  which 
"was  taken,"  says  Calderwood,  "foraforewarmng 
to  the  estates  to' take  care  what  they  did.'*   Nor 
was  this  all ;— "  many  of  the  people,"  the  histon© 
adds,  •*  being  convened  in  the  outward  court  of  tk 
palace  of  Holyrood  House,  observed  that  when  the 
lords  were  mounted  on  their  horses,  a  swan  did  flee 
over  their  heads,  from  the  north  towards  the  south, 
flaflSng  with  her  wings,  and  muttering  her  natum 
song :  the  people,  shaking  their  heads,  whispered 
among  themselves  that  they  feared  a  bad  condu- 
sion  of  that  parliament."     Spotswood  affirms  that 
the  marquess  "  did  carry  himself  and  the  matters 
committed  to  his  trust  with  such  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight as  within  a  few  days  he  brought  them  all  to 
the  end  which  he  wished  without  any  open  contra- 
diction."   But  from  the  more  detailed  sccountof 
the  Presbyterian  chronicler  it  appears  that  the  act 
of  ratification  was  not  obtoined  without  verycon- 
siderable  opposition  and  difficulty.    Great  effom 
were  made  to  gain  over  Sir  John  Hamilton;  bw 
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nothing  would  induce  him  either  to  change  his  vote 
or  even  to  absent  himself.  Even  of  those  who  did 
not  take  the  same  bold  part  of  directly  opposing 
the  measure,  several  are  represented  as  having 
assented  to  it  with  visible  reluctance.  "The  half 
of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,"  says  the  account, 
"  was  not  gathered  to  attend  upon  the  lords  and 
other  estates  when  they  came  riding  up  the  street. 
When  they  were  in  the  Parliament  House,  the 
noblemen,  according  to  the  custom,  went  into  the 
inner  house,  and  came  forth  to  the  outer  house, 
by  degrees,  to  their  place.  But  the  Earls  of 
Morton,  Buchan,  and  the  Viscount  of  Lauder- 
dale staid  in  the  inner  house  till  the  kirk's  part 
was  called,  and  Grod's  worship  through  her  sides 
had  received  a  deadly  wound ;  and  then  came 
forth  to  their  own  places,  to  play  their  parts  in 
civil  matters."  Unusual  precautions  are  also 
asserted  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  Scarcely  any  debate  was 
allowed,  and,  as  had  been  done  in  the  assembly, 
only  one  vote  was  taken  upon  all  the  articles.  If 
we  may  trust  to  Calderwood,  the  vote  even  in  this 
form  was  not  fairly  taken :  the  members,  he  says, 
"were  directed  to  express  their  voices  by  these 
words,  Agrecy  Disagree,  It  came  to  pass  that 
the  wide  opening  of  the  mouth  at  the  syllable  A 
did  eat  up  the  first  syllable  Dis,  specially  by  those 
who  spoke  with  a  low  voice,  being  threatened  and 
menaced  with  the  menacing  eyes  and  looks  of  the 
secretar;  and  so  the  negative  was  noted  for  the 
affirmative.  Agree  for  Disagree  ....  When  the 
chancellor  desired  some,  that  for  fear  uttered  not 
their  voice  distinctly,  to  speak  out  freely,  the 
secretar  said,  Nay,  my  lord,  let  them  alone; 
those  that  will  not  speak  out  let  the  clerk  mark 
them  as  consenters ;  and  so  were  some  of  them 
marked  indeed."  The  innovation  of  voting  by 
proxy,  which  had  been  introduced  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  last  parliament,  is  also  objected  to  as  one  of 
the  *•  uncouth,"  or  strange,  practices  to  which  re- 
course was  had  on  this  occasion.  The  result 
appears  from  Calderwood's  lists  to  have  been,  that 
all  the  bishops  who  were  present,  being  eleven  in 
number,  voted  for  the  measure ;  that  of  the  no- 
bility and  officers  of  state,  thirty-five  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  fifteen  in  the  negative ;  of  the 
commissioners  for  shires,  fifteen  in  the  affirmative, 
and  nineteen  in  the  negative;  and  of* the  com- 
missioners for  burghs,  twenty  in  the  affirmative, 
and  twenty-five  in  the  negative.  This  would  give 
in  all  eighty-one  votes  in  favour  of  the  ratification, 
and  fifty-nine  against  it* 

The  anger  of  the  Almighty,  however,  was  uni- 
versally believed  by  the  Presbyterians  to  have  been 
visibly  and  audibly  manifested  on  occasion  of  this 
extinction  of  the  liberties  of  the  "true  kirk." 
"  When  all  the  acts  were  now  concluded,"  writes 
their  fervent  historian,  "and  the  ringleaders  were 
insulting  over  the  defenders  of  ancient  orders,  and 

*  A  ftather  Itit,  howcT^r,  it  iddeil  of  peenand  commii sionen,  who^ 
■ays  th«  liifttorUn,.  *'  were  vithei  abteut,  or.  if  prewnt,  wiiat  weie 
tlieir  Totet  I  am  Qneertain." 


wishing  every  one  to  have  wings  to  flee  to  court 
with  the  report,  the  grand  commissioner,  rising 
from  the  throne  to  ratify  the  acts  by  touch  of  the 
sceptre,  at  that  same  very  moment  was  sent  from 
the  heavens,  in  at  the  windows  of  the  house,  which 
was  dark  before  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the 
day,  an  extraordinary  great  lightning;  after  the 
first  a  second,  and  after  the  second  a  third  more 
fearful.  Immediately  after  the  lightnings  followed 
an  extraordinary  great  darkness,  which  astonished 
all  that  were  in  the  house.  The  lightnings  were 
seconded  with  three  loud  claps  of  thunder.  Many 
within  the  Parliament  House  thought  them  to  be 
shots  of  cannons  out  of  the  Castle.  It  appeared 
to  all  that  dwelt  within  the  compass  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  that  the  clouds  stood  right  above  the  town, 
and  overshadowed  that  part  only.  The  beacon 
standing  in  the  entry  of  Leith  haven  was  beaten 
down  with  one  of  the  blasts  of  thunder.  After  the 
lightning,  darkness,  and  thunder  followed  a  shower 
of  hailstones  extraordinary  great,  and  last  of  all 
rain  in  such  abundance  that  it  made  gutters  run 
like  little  brooks.  The  Lords  were  imprisoned 
about  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Servants 
rode  home  with  foot-mantles,  and  their  masters 
withdrew  themselves,  some  to  their  coach,  some  to 
their  foot.  So  the  five-  articles  were  not  honoured 
with  the  carrying  of  the  honours,  or  riding  of  the 
Estates  in  ranks.  In  the  mean  time  the  Castle 
thundered  with  their  fiery  cannons,  according  to 
the  custom  used  at  other  parliaments.  This  Sa- 
turday, the  4th  of  August,  was  called  by  the 
people  Black  Saturday.  It  began  with  fire  from 
earth  in  the  morning,  and  ended  with  fire  from 
heaven  in  the  evening.  When  the  fear  was  over, 
then  durst  atheists  scoff  and  say,  that,  as  the  Law 
was  given  with  fire  from  Mount  Sinai,  so  did  these 
fires  confirm  their  laws."* 

The  news  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  ratifica- 
tion put  King  James  in  great  spirits;  but  the 
bishops  and  the  government  in  Scotland  probably 
did  not  share  in  his  majesty's  confident  self-con- 
gratulations that  all  his  troubles  with  the  kirk  were 
now  at  an  end.  In  an  epistle  addressed  to  them 
on  the  12th  of  August,  we  find  him  rating  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  his  brethren  in 
round  terms  for  the  little  joy  they  had  testified  at 
what  had  been  done.  "  Solomon  saith,"  he  be- 
gins, "  that  every  thing  hath  a  time ;  and  therefore 
certainly  the  last  letter  which  we  received  from 
you  was  written  in  an  unseasonable  time,  being 
fraughted  with  nothing  but  grieves  and  expressions 

*  AmoDg  such  atheiits  the  worthy  Pretbyterian  historian  woald. 
profanbly,  nare  reckoned  hit  episcopal  riTa),  whose  notice  of  Uie 
■torm  is  as  follows:—''  At  the  closing  of  tiie  parliament,  which  was 
the  4th  of  August,  snch  abundance  of  rain,  with  such  thunderings 
and  llglitninRs,  did  fall,  as  the  noblemen  and  others  of  the  estates 
were  cum  polled  to  leave  their  horses  and  betake  them  to  their  eoache«, 
which  the  factious  sort  did  interpret  to  be  a  visible  sign  of  Gud's 
anger  for  ratifying  the  acts  of  rerth:  othera  in  derision  of  their 
fully,  said,  tiiat  it  was  to  be  taken  for  an  approbation  from  heaven, 
likening  the  same  to  the  thunderings  and  lightniutrs  at  the  giving 
of  the  law  to  Moses."  SpoUwood^  HtsU  p.  543.  Calderwood  records, 
that  on  Monday,  the  20lh  of  August,  v>nen  the  acts  of  the  late  paz^ 
liameiit  were,  according  to  custom,  proclaimed  at  the  Market-cross 
of  Edinburgh,  *  the  tempest,  rain,  thnuder,  and  flre*flanghs  were 
renewed,  and  continued  all  the  time  of  tba  reading  of  the  acts  at 
the  Ctour—HUL  p.  SS4. 
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of  affection,  like  Lamentationfi  of  Jeremy,  in  the 
very  instant  when  both  ve  and  ye  had  won  so  great 
and  honourable  a  victory  against  the  enemies  of  all 
religion  and  good  government;  considering  also 
the  very  time,  which  was  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
August."  "  The  greatest  matter,"  he  goes  on, 
"  the  Puritans  had  to  object  against  the  church 
government  was,  that  your  proceedings  were  war- 
ranted by  no  law,  which  now  by  this  last  parlia- 
ment is  cutted  short.  So  that  hereailer  that  rebel- 
lious, disobedient,  and  seditious  crew  must  either 
obey,  or  resist  both  God,  their  natural  king,  and 
the  law  of  the  country."  It  remained  only  there- 
fore for  them,  the  bishops,  to  take  good  heart,  and 
to  lose  no  more  time  in  reducing  the  country  to  a 
settled  obedience  to  God  and  to  him,  the  king. 
*'  The  sword,"  continued  James,  "  is  now  put  in 
your  hands :  go  on,  therefore,  to  use  it,  and  let  it 
rust  no  longer,  till  ye  have  perfected  the  service 
trusted  to  you ;  or,  otherwise,  we  must  use  it  both 
against  you  and  them.  If  any,  or  all  of  you  be 
fainthearted,  we  are  able  enough,  thanks  to  God, 
to  put  others  in  your  places,  who  both  can  and  will 
mdce  this  possible."  They  had  two  sorts  of  ene- 
mies, he  tells  them,  to  deal  with,  Papists  and  Pu- 
ritans :  as  papistry  was  a  disease  of  the  mind,  so  was 
Puritanism  in  the  brain ;  and  the  only  remedy  and 
antidote  against  both  was  a  grave,  settled,  uniform, 
and  well-ordered  church,  obedient  to  God  and  their 
king.  "  We  wish  you  now,"  proceeds  his  ma- 
jesty, "  to  go  forward  in  the  action  with  all  speed 
and  not  to  shew  yourselves  counterfeited  now 
when  ye  had  never  so  little  reason.  We  expect 
to  hear  hereafter  from  time  to  time  what  ye  have 
acted,  and  of  your  good  success,  and  not  to  be 
troubled  any  more  with  questions  and  conceits." 
And  he  ends  by  wishing  them  stout  hearts  and 
happy  success,  while  he  bids  them  farewell.*  But 
great  difficulty  was  still  found  in  inducing  public 
functionaries,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  in  general, 
to  conform  to  the  innovations.  At  first  the  milder 
methods  of  admonitions  and  threats  seem  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  Court  of  High  Commission ; 
but  this  course  being  found  to  be  of  little  avail, 
suspensions,  deprivations,  fines,  banishments,  im- 
prisonments, and  consignments  to  wards,  were 
again  resorted  to.  Many  details  of  these  latter 
proceedings,  from  1622  to  1625,  are  preserved  by 
Calderwood. 

One  remarkable  effect  of  these  severities  was 
the  sudden  growth  of  a  practice  which  had  hither- 
to been  scarcely  known  in  the  history  of  the  strug- 
gle respecting  religion  in  Scotland,  but  which 
irom  this  time  came  to  be  one  of  its  most  remark- 
able features, — the  meeting  of  the  people  in  secret 
assemblies,  in  which  they  might  enjoy  their  fa- 
vourite mode  of  worship,  and  the  ministrations  of 
their  favourite  ministers,  both  now  every  where 
expelled  from  the  regular  churches  of  the  land. 

*  "  Thif  letter  "  layi  Calderwood.  *'  an  many  other  of  ilmt  kind. 
Do  donbt  was  procanNi  by  the  bishops  themsclvei,  if  not  also  de- 
iriaed  and  penned  by  them  and  tent  up  by  court  to  be  lubacribed.'* 
The  characteriftic  style  and  spirit  of  the  letter  sufficiently  refnte 
this  notion. 


In  1624  a  royal  proclamaticm  was  issued  de- 
nouncing and  prohibiting  such  meetings,  the  nsi- 
rative  part  of  which  thus  describes  their  nature  :- 
"  We  have  of  late  known,"  says  his  majesly,  "to 
our  unspeakable  grie^  that  a  number  of  oar  sub- 
jects— some  of  them  misled  by  the  turbuleni 
persuasions  of  restless  ministers,  either  dephTcd 
from  their  functions,  or  confined  for  just  causes, 
or  such  as  leave  the  due  conduct  of  their  oin 
flock  to  debauch  and  seduce  their  neighboon; 
many  affecting  hypocritically  the  gWry  of  puritT 
and  zeal  above  others ;  and  some  corrupted  bv  tk 
bad  example  of  the  former ; — have  caaten  otf  the 
reverent  respect  and  obedience  that  they  ove  t<) 
our  authority  royal  and  to  their  pastors,  wo- 
temned  and  impugned  their  doctrine,  disobeyed 
and  controlled  their  ordinary  discipline,  absUicri 
to  hear  the  word  preached  and  to  participate  of 
the  sacraments  ministered  by  them  in  their  w 
parish,  and  have  disorderly  strayed  to  other  coo- 
gregations,  and,  in  the  end,  numbers  of  them  luve 
assembled  themselves  in  private  houses,  in  YAior 
burgh  and  other  places,  to  hear  from  intnidin? 
ministers  preachings,  exhortations,  p^aycI^  awl 
all  sort  of  exercises  fitting  their  unruly  fantsaitf, 
many  times  at  the  very  ordinary  hours  vhen  ibeir 
own  pastors  were,  accorduig  to  their  lawful  call- 
ings, preaching  in  their  parish  kirks."  Th« 
seditious  conventicles,  it  is  added,  had  assumed  w 
themselves  the  name  of  congregations,  and  dow  , 
their  utmost  to  impress  the  people  with  a  per- 
suasion that  the  king  and  government  were  pent- 
cutors  of  the  sincere  professors  of  the  true  rdigi®. 
and  had  corrupted  the  government  of  the  churcb 
Calderwood,  whose  old  Presbytcrianiam  withhd- 
him  from  altogether  approving  of  these  imgulw 
meetings,  would  have  us  believe  that  this  iss^ery 
exaggerated  representation  of  the  facts.  "  Anu»; 
her  of  good  Christians,"  he  says,  "  convenesj 
sometimes,  when  they  had  occasion  of  a  sounJ 
and  zealous  minister  to  stir  them  up  in  th« 
times  of  defection,  and  recommended  to  God  tbe 
desolate  estate  of  this  poor  kirk ;  for  the  pulpusoj 
Edinburgh  sounded  all  the  contrary  way.  ^"-j 
that  they  abstained  from  hearing  the  vi*u 
preached,  that  they  had  private  meetings  miuiy 
times  at  the  ordinary  hours  when  their  own  ^' 
tors  were  preaching  in  their  parish  kirks,  or  m 
they  assumed  to  their  conventions  the  name  ci 
congregation,  are  mere  forgeries." 

One  thing  still  remained  to  be  done  to  cow- 
plete  the  tiniformity  of  the  English  and  Scottij:^ 
churches;  the  imposition  upon  the  latter  of » 
Liturgy  and  form  of  Common  Prayer.  An  om 
for  drawing  up  such  a  form  had  been  issued,  i\ 
already  mentioned,  by  the  Aberdeen  assembly  ^ 
1616 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  ^^ 
actually  done  in  consequence.  Calderwood  n\^ 
that,  in  January,  1623,  Mr.  Robert  Howie,  Pnn* 
cipal  of  the  New  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  «w 
two  of  his  brother  professors,  were  directed  by  » 
letter  from  Dr.  Young,  Dean  of  Winchcster,jtTi«^ 
by  command  of  the  king»  to  use  the  " 
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Liturgy  at  the  prayera  at  which  all  the  students  in 
their  college  were  wont  to  be  present  every  morning 
and  evening;  "which,"  it  is  added,  "was  pre- 
sently put  in  execution,  notwithstanding  they 
wanted  the  warrant  of  anv  general  assembly,  or 
of  any  continued  practice  of  the  form,  in  times  by- 
past  since  the  Reformation."  It  appears  also  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Archbishop 
Spotawood  sent  up  a  memorial  to  court,  recom- 
mending that  a  form  of  public  worship  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  &c.,  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  church,  should  be  drawn  up  for  the 
chuTch  of  Scotland,  and  submitted  for  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
which  convocation  we  may  suppose  care  would  have 
been  taken  so  to  model  as  to  ensure  the  adoption  by 
it  of  whatever  was  desired  by  the  court.  But  the 
continued  troubles  arising  out  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  articles  of  Perth  are  understood  to  have  filled 
the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  the  government  for 
the  present,  so  that  this  other  project  was  reserved 
to  become  the  occasion  of  a  new  and  much  greater 
storm  in  the  next  reign. 

One  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  the 
long  religious  contest  that  agitated  Scotland  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  a^r  the  Reformation, 
is  the  absence  of  any  controversy  about  purely 
theological  dogmas  between  the  two  great  parties 
that  were  so  fiercely  opposed  upon  the  questions  of 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
the  forms  of  public  worship.  Down  even  to  the 
present  day,  indeed,  doctrinal  dissent  has  made  little 
progress  in  that  country;  the  only  considerable 
bodies  of  seceders  from  the  established  church  there 
all  continue  to  adhere  to  its  standards  of  faith.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  turbulent  times  we  have  been 
reviewing,  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land were  equally  Calvinists.  The  new  confession 
of  faith  enacted  by  the  Aberdeen  assembly  of  1616, 
under  the  domination  of  the  bishops,  was  as 
rigidly  conformable  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
great  Genevese  reformer  as  that  of  1560,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Knox  himself;  or  as  that  afterwards 
compiled  and  published  by  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  which  still  remains  the  authorized 
exposition  of  the  tenets  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
church.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Calvinism  of  the  Epis- 
copalians, although  expressed  in  the  same  words, 
and  accordant  in  the  mere  letter  with  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Puritanical  party,  was  in  spirit 
and  temper  really  another  faith.  Great  strictness 
of  life,  a  carriage  and  disposition  largely  partaking 
of  asceticism  and  gloom,  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  de- 
votion, with  all  the  other  natural  concomitants,  good 
and  bad,  of  a  hot  and  devouring  zeal, — ^its  honesty, 
its  earnestness,  its  restlessness, its  inquisitiveness,  its 
rashness,  its  arrogance,  its  egotism,  its  intolerance, 
its  want  of  charity ,-^these  were  the  products  of  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  justification  by  faith  alone 
asheld  by  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians.  In  the 
generality  of  the  Episcopalians  the  same  profession 
of  belief  was  associated  with  features  of  character 
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directly  the  reverse :  they  were  neither  morose  nor 
precise,  but  took  religion  easy,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  feel  as  if  the  danger  was  rather  lest  there 
should  be  too  much  of  it  in  the  world  than  too 
little.  In  their  notion,  too,  it  was  only  in  part  a 
spiritual  and  moral  law ;  it  was  in  great  part  a 
mere  affair  of  form  and  fashion ;  if  the  one  half  of 
it  had  come  down  from  heaven,  the  other  was  but 
the  manufacture  of  expediency  and  the  civil  magis- 
trates. The  violent  antagonism  into  which  they 
were  thrown  tended,  of  course,  to  augment  the 
natural  divergence  of  the  two  parties ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  extreme  scrupulosity  of  the 
Presbyterians  provoked  a  greater  freedom  and 
laxity  of  manners  among  £eir  opponents  than 
might  otherwise  have  prevailed.  Some  even  of 
the  Scottish  bishops  themselves,  of  this  period,  are 
not  favourably  reported  of  by  history  in  the  article 
of  professional  decorum.  Without  heeding  the  scan- 
dalous imputations  and  anecdotes  which  abound  in 
the  pages  of  Calderwood,  and  other  furious  Presby- 
terian authorities,  we  have  the  testimony  of  such  a 
writer  as  Burnet,  for  example,  who  in  one  place 
says  of  them,  generally,  that  they  did  their  part 
very  ill — that  most  of  them  were  haughty,  neg- 
lected their  functions,  were  often  at  court,  and 
lost  all  esteem  with  the  people;*  and  in  another 
characterises  Spotswood,  the  primate,  as  "  a  prudent 
and  mild  man,  but  of  no  great  decency  in  his 
course  of  life ;  for  he  was  a  frequent  player  at 
cards,  and  used  to  eat  often  in  taverns ;  besides 
that  aU  his  livings  were  constantly  offered  to  sale 
by  his  Bervants."t  It  is  probable,  also,  that, 
although  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to  modify 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Scottish  church,  any 
more  than  of  the  English,  which  were  almost 
equally  Calvinistic,  yet  a  disposition  to  recede  from 
the  puritanical  party  in  theological  creed,  as  well 
as  in  everything  else,  had  spread  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  the  adherents  of  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land before  the  death  of  James.  The  proclamation 
issued  in  1624  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles 
reminded  the  lieges  that  in  their  own  age  and  in 
that  of  their  fathers  "  such  pernicious  seeds  of  sepa- 
ration, and  singularity  of  blind  and  feigned  zeal," 
had  "  brought  forth  damned  sects  of  Anabaptists, 
Families  of  Love,  Brownists,  Arminians,  Illu- 
minates, and  many  such  pests,  enemies  to  religion, 
authority,  and  peace."  Upon  this  passage  Calder- 
wood has  the  following  remark :  "  As  for  the  fear 
of  damnable  sects  of  Arminians,  Anabaptists,  &c., 
we  had  an  evident  proof  that  day  that  the  govern- 
ment of  prelates  is  a  shelter  for  damnable  sects ; 
for  Anninian  preachers  possessed  the  most  emi- 
nent places,  and  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  also 
countenanced,  because  they  maintained  in  public 
doctrine  the  power  which  our  prelates  had  usurped." 
As  long,  however,  as  James  lived  a  bar  was  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  perfectly  open  profession  of  anti- 
Calvinistic  opinions  by  the  clergy,  either  in  Scot- 
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land  or  in  England,  or  at  least  of  any  alteration  of 
the  established  standards  of  belief  and  doctrine,  by 
the  character  and  position  of  that  prince,  who, 
coveting  no  other  sort  of  renown  so  much  as  that 
of  a  great  theologian,  and  laying  claim,  moreoyer, 
almost  to  the  authority  of  a  Protestant  pope  in 
virtue  of  his  title  of  befender  of  the  Faith  and 
supreme  earthly  head  of  the  churches  within  his 
dominions,  would  have  felt  himself  to  be  insulted 
in  the  most  tender  point  by  any  proposal  of  remo- 
delling his  own  and  the  national  creed.  His 
orthodoxy  James  regarded  as  the  highest  test  and 
token  of  his  learning :  it  was  with  him  the  point 
of  honour,  upon  which  he  stood  as  punctiliously  as 
ever  woman  did  upon  her  chastity,  or  knight  of 
old  romance  upon  his  courage.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  how  his  zeal  took  fire  and 
flamed  up  on  occasion  of  the  Arminian  Vorstius 
being  appointed  in  1611,  by  the  states  of  Holland, 
to  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Leyden;  and 
how  the  following  year  a  much  more  frightful 
outblaze  of  it  actually  consumed  at  the  stake  here 
in  England  the  bodies  of  two  unfortunate  Socinians 
or  Arians.*  When  in  1618,  also,  the  Calvinistic 
party  in  Holland  succeeded  in  assembling  the 
great  Protestant  council  or  synod  of  Dort  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  Arminians  and  their  tenets, 
James  sent  four  English  and  one  Scotch  divine  to 
represent  the  British  churches,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  assertion  of  the  famous  Five  Pomts,  as  they  were 
called,  of  absolute  predestination^  the  limitation  of 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  elect  only, 
the  necessity  of  justifying  grace,  the  bondage  of  the 
human  will,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
After  this,  the  Calvinistic  sense  even  of  the  more 
doubtful  parts  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  could  not, 
with  any  decency,  be  openly  called  in  question 
either  by  James  himself,  or  by  any  of  his  bishops, 
80  long  as  he  occupied  the  throne.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  this  persistency  in  the  doctrinal  formulae 
of  Calvinism,  various  motives  operated  strongly  to 
separate  James  from  the  more  zealous  professors 
of  that  creed  in  everything  except  what  we  may 
call  their  mere  verbal  theology.  If  the  notions  of 
Calvin  as  to  the  mysteries  and  metaphysics  of 
Christianity  were  to  his  taste,  the  system  of  the 
Genevan  reformer,  both  in  its  political  and  in  its 
moral  spirit,  was  his  abhorrence.  He  hated  its 
moroseness  and  asceticism,  as  well  as  its  demo- 
cratic and  republican  tendencies.  The  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  and  the  Puritans  in  England, 
the  two  parties  with  whom  he  was  at  strife  during 
his  whole  reign,  were  to  a  man  Calvinists.  The 
most  ardent  friends  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  many  of  them  well  known 
to  be  secretly  disposed  towards  Arminianism,  how- 
ever they  might  find  it  necessary  for  the  present 
to  cloak  their  real  sentiments.  In  truth,  the  hos- 
tility into.which  the  two  parties  were  thrown  by 
their  diflferences  as  to  other  matters  naturally 
tended  to  divide  them  also  in  their  purely  specu- 
lative theology^  and,  since  the  Puritans  were  all 
?  See  ant*,  pp.  47*  48. 


Calvinists,  to  make  the  generality  of  chorcluiia 
Arminians.  Such,  accoidingly,  was  fsst  combj; 
to  be  the  case  towards  the  close  of  the  presem 
reign.  And  James  himself  went  as  far  as  he  con- 
sistently could  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  established  church 
were  beginning  to  lead  the  way.  He  M  not 
abjure  his  old  Calvinistic  articles  of  faith,  hot 
everything  else  of  Calvinism  he  threw  off  aad 
opposed  by  every  means  in  his  power.  A  &v 
months  before  the  assembling  of  the  synod  of  Dart, 
he  had  published  his  Book  of  Sports;*  or* De- 
claration to  encourage  Recreations  and  Sporti  od 
the  Lord's  Day,'  the  object,  according  to  a  zeakns 
episcopalian  historian,  being  to  oountersct  the  enk 
occasioned  by  the  Puritans,  who,  by  raising  tk 
sabbath,  had  taken  occasion  to  depress  die  festitils, 
and  had  introduced  by  little  and  little  a  genenl 
neglect  of  the  weekly  fasts,  the  holy  time  of  Leat, 
and  the  embering  days.  '*  But  this  was  not  ill 
the  mischief  that  ensued,"  adds  this  contemponrj 
authority ;  **  for  several  preachers  and  justices  of 
the  peace  took  occasion  from  hence  to  forbid  ill 
lawful  sports  on  the  Lord's  day,  by  means  whereof 
the  priests  and  Jesuits  persuaded  the  people  in  the 
norlliern  counties  that  the  reformed  religion  vn 
incompatible  with  that  Christian  liberty  vhich 
God  and  nature  had  indulged  to  the  sods  of  meo; 
so  that,  to  preserve  the  people  from  popery,  his 
majesty  was  brought  under  a  necessity  to  puUisb 
the  Book  of  Sport8."t  If  his  majesty  hsd  made 
public  proclamation  of  his  disbelief  in  Christianitj 
altogether,  he  could  scarcely  have  more  outnged 
the  feelings  of  the  puritanical  party  thsn  bj  this 
declaration,  in  which  it  was  announced  to  be  hii 
pleasure,  "  for  his  good  people's  recreation,"  "thai 
after  the  end  of  divine  service  they  should  not  be 
disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful 
recreations ;  such  as  dancing,  either  of  men  or 
women,  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  aoj 
such  harmless  recreations;  nor  having  of  Maj- 
poles,  Whitsun-ales,  or  morrice-dances,  or  setting 
up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  uaed, 
so  as  the  same  may  be  done  in  due  and  convenient 
time,  without  impediment  or  let  of  divine  service; 
and  that  women  should  have  leave  to  carry  roshea 
to  the  church  for  the  decoring  of  it,  according  to 
their  old  customs."  This  tnethod  of  driving  away 
popery  no  doubt  seemed  to  many  very  Ukc  the 
bringing  back  of  some  of  its  worst  enormities.  iQ 
fact,  the  anti-puritaniam  of  James  and  his  friends 
swung  them  round  again  towards  the  old  religion  ^ 
other  respects  as  well  as  in  this ;  and  hence,  during 
this  and  the  next  reign,  Arminian  sentiments  id 
theology  came  to  be  generally  held  as  i^^P^J^ 
inclinations  both  towards  popery  in  Ae  church  m 
absolute  government  in  the  state,  although  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  for  supposing  that  such  ten- 
dencies have  naturally  any  closer  councxioti  with 
one  side  of  the  controversy  about  predcstinati^o 
and  grace  than  with  the  other.  And,  notwithsttud- 
ing  all  his  professed  Calvinism,  James,  m  1"' 
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latter  yean,  found  himidf  driven  by  the  force  of 
politick  coQsiderationB  into  what  might  almost  be 
called  the  direct  discomitenancing  and  discourage- 
ment of  that  mode  of  faith,  and  the  patronage  of 
its  opposite.  Abbot,  the  Calvinistic  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  ceased  to  have  any  influence  at  court, 
and  was  eventually  disgrac^  and  suspended; 
while  Laud,  Neile,  Harsnet,  Buckeridge,  and 
others,  his  enemies  or  rivals,  dieological,  political, 
and  personal,  were  promoted  to  the  richest  bishop- 
rics and  other  chief  dignities  in  the  church.  In 
Auffust,  1622,  certain  royal  injunctions  were  issued 
to  the  clergy,  having  for  their  evident  and  all  but 
avowed  purpose  the  silencing  of  all  such  ministers 
as  were  most  zealous  in  the  inculcation  of  Calvin- 
istic doctrines.  Not  only  was  nreaching,  the  great 
weapon  of  die  Puritanical  ana  Calvinistic  party, 
restrained  and  hampered  by  the  order  that  no 
preacher,  imder  the  rank  of  a  bishop  or  a  dean, 
should  in  his  sermons  fall  into  any  commonplace 
of  divinity  not  to  be  found  in  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  or  the  Homilies,  but  it  was  moreover  ex- 
pressly commanded  that  no  mere  parish  minister 
should  presume  to  discourse  to  any  popular  audi- 
tory on  the  deep  points  of  predestination,  election, 
reprobation,  the  universality,  efficacy,  resistibility, 
or  irresistibility  of  God's  grace — ^iii  other  words, 
upon  any  one  of  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Calvin- 
ism. All  persons  offending  against  this  regulation, 
or  against  another,  which  prohibited  any  preacher 
of  any  degree  whatsoever  from  henceforth  pre- 
suming in  any  auditory  to  declare,  limit,  or  set 
bounds  to  the  prerogative,  power,  or  jurisdiction  of 
sovereign  princes,  or  to  meddle  at  all  with  affairs 
of  state,  were  made  punishable  with  suspension  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  till  his  majesty  should  prescribe 
some  further  penalty  with  advice  of  the  convoca- 
ion.    This  was,  if  not  an  actual  abjuration  of 


Calvinism  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the  court 
party  in  the  church,  at  the  very  least  a  distinct 
abandonment  of  all  the  distinguishing  articles  of 
that  creed  as  essential  articles  of  belief  which,  in 
the  view  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  was  quite  as 
damnable  a  heresy  as  the  absolute  rejection  or 
denial  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminian 
bishops  and  clergy  were  accused  of  making  open 
advances  towards  popery  fully  as  fast  as  they  re- 
ceded from  Calvinism.  To  quote  the  summary  of 
a  modem  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Puritan  prin- 
ciples, *^  the  new  bishops  admitted  the  church  of 
Rome  to  be  a  true  church,  and  the  pope  the  first 
bishop  of  Christendom.  They  declared  for  the 
lawfulness  of  images  in  churches ;  for  the  real 
presence ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  was  a  school  nicety.  They  pleaded  for 
confession  to  a  priest,  for  sacerdotal  absolution, 
and  the  proper  merit  of  good  works.  They  claimed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter from  the  apostles  through  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  obliged  them  to  maintain  the  validity 
of  her  ordinations,  when  they  denied  the  validity 
of  those  of  the  foreign  Protestants.  Further,  they 
began  to  imitate  the  church  of  Rome  in  her  gaudy 
ceremonies,  in  the  rich  furniture  of  their  chapels, 
and  the  pomp  of  their  worship.  They  compli- 
mented the  Roman  Catholic  priests  with  their 
dignitary  titles,  and  spent  all  their  zeal  in  studying 
how  to  compromise  matters  with  Rome,  while 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  old  Protestant 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  were  remark- 
ably negligent  in  preaching  or  instructing  the 
people  in  Christian  knowledge."*  Dissent  of 
course  throve  under  this  neglect;  and  the  more 
the  heads  of  the  church  tended  to  Arminianism,  to 
popery,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  absolutism  in  poli- 
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ties,  the  farther  and  the  faster  did  the  people  go  on 
receding  from  all  these  things,  and  drifting  over  to 
Puritanism,  Calvinism,  and  democracy. 

Such  was  the  state  to  which  things  had  been 
brought  when  James  died,  and  his  son  Charles 
came  to  reign  in  his  stead.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  that  the  course  of  events  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  reign  continued  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
movement  that  had  already  advanced  so  far,  it  re- 

Suired  still  a  space  of  some  years  to  bring  the  gra- 
ually  rising  waters  up  to  the  bursting  or  over- 
flowing point.  The  rush  came  at  last  from  the 
north,  and  a  dark-rolling  inundation  of  presbytery 
soon  filled  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

We  have  seen  to  what  insignificance  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  Scottish  church  had  been  re- 
duced before  the  death  of  James ;  from  the  aecesr 
sion  of  Charles  they  wer^  po  longer  suffered  tp  be 
held  at  all.  And  even  in  the  synods  and  presby" 
teries  the  bishops,  who  were  in  their  own  persons 
or  by  their  nominees  perpetual  moderators  of  these 
subordinate  courts,  controlled  everything :  so  that 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy^  so  potent  in  the  former 
popular  constitution  of  the   churcfai   were  now 


brought  down  to  be  mere  parish  priests,  with  littk 
more  to  say  in  a  legislative  or  regulating  characte 
than  the  common  soldiery  have  in  an  army.  Tbf 
chief  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  wss  \^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  primate.  Archbishop  Sp«0' 
wood ;  but,  although  his  power  in  this  departmciit 
was  nearly  absolute,  it  is  admitted  even  by  Pre^^' 
terian  writers  that  Spotswood*s  government  ^ 
not  only  able,  but,  upon  the  whole,  as  tcnipc'*^ 
and  conciliatory  as  it  well  could  have  been  in  t^ 
circumstances,  and  that  probably  the  convulswc- 
which  eventually  broke  out  might  have  been  p«* 
vented  if  his  authority  had  been  permitted  to  cod* 
tinue  unimpaired  and  uninterfered  with.  Fros 
the  very  first,  however,  the  archbishop  was  prea«" 
upon  with  importunities  to  advance  at  a  quici^. 
dtep  thim  he  was  inclined  to  takCt  both  by  some  ot 
his  right;  reverend  bqrethr^,  apd  moreesj^aUj^! 
the  king  himself,  su^ng  under  the  instigatioooi 
the  restless  and  impatient  1^4,  Where  no  vm^ 
opposition  was  offered,  conformity  on  the  p*rt  oi 
the  clergy  to  the  late  restrictive  laws  which  m 
been  carried  in  the  assembly  and  the  parhim^ 
had  not  at  first  been  very  strictly  enfoiced  J 
Spotswood  and  the  Scottish  privy  council;  ^^ 
within  a  few  weeks  after  his  accession  Chirl« 
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wrote  to  the  archbisbop,  informing  bim  that  be 
was  determined  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  this 
laxity;  and  in  July,  1626,  he  sent  down  a  set  of 
regulations,  in  which,  although  it  was  directed 
that  such  ministers  as  had  been  admitted  before 
the  assembly  of  1618,  and  had  preyiously  preached 
against  conformity,  should  be  excused  from]  obey- 
ing the  fiye  articles  or  canons  of  Perth  for  a  litde 
time  till  they  should  be  better  instructed,  and  that 
all  those  wno  had  been  banished,  confined,  or 
suspended  should  be  replaced  in  their  charges  on 
giving  security  for  their  future  good  behaviour — 
indulgences  and  concessions  probably  obtained  by 
Spotswood's  representations — it  was  at  the  same 
time  ordered  that  conformity  to  the  said  five  canons 
should  be  strictly  enforced  on  all  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  ministry  since  the  Perth  assembly, 
and  that  a  bond  to  that  effect  should  be  subscribed 
by  every  new  entrant  into  the  ministry  at  his  ad- 
mission. 

About  the  same  time,  the  further  to  exalt  the 
hierarchy,  his  majesty  hastened  to  confer  upon 
Spotswood,  its  head,  certain  marks  of  dignity  and 
pre-eminence  which  were  as  distasteful  to  the  aris- 
tocracy as  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  First  he  was  admitted  by  the  royal  com- 
mand to  a  new  office,  that  of  President  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer ;  and  soon  after,  letters  came  down 
directing  that,  as  primate  and  metropolitan,  he 
should  take  place,  as  was  the  custom  in  England, 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  of  course  before 
all  others  of  the  temporal  nobility.  To  this 
transposition,  however.  Hay  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Kinnoul),  who  then  held  the  office  of  chancellor, 
*'  a  gallant  stout  man,"  as  Sir  James  Balfour, 
the  annalist,  calls  him,  never  would  submit. 
Balfour,  who  was  lord-lyon-king-at-arms,  and 
consequently  conversant  with  such  matters,  re- 
lates an  incident  which  vividly  pourtrays  the 
irritation  and  scorn  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
fierce  and  haughty  Scottish  nobles  of  that  day,  by 
the  intrusion  of  these  novel  pretensions  of  the 
clergy.  "  I  remember,'*  says  he,  "  that  King 
Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  chancellor  (being  then 
Earl  of  Kinnoul)  the  day  of  his  coronation,  in  the 
morning,  in  anno  1633,  to  show  him  that  it  was 
his  will  and  pleasure,  but  only  for  that  day,  that 
he  would  cede  and  give  place  to  the  archbishop  : 
but  he  returned  by  me  to  his  majesty  a  very  brisk 
answer,  which  was,  that  since  his  majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  continue  him  in  that  office  of  chan- 
cellor, which,  by  his  means,  his  worthy  father  of 
famous  memory  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  was 
ready  in  all  humility  to  lay  it  down  at  his  majes- 
ty's feet;  but,  since  it  was  his  royal  will  he  should 
enjoy  it  with  the  known  privileges  of  the  same, 
never  a  stoned  priest  in  Scotland  should  set  a  foot 
before  him  so  long  as  his  blood  was  hot.  When  I 
had  related  his  answer  to  the  king,  he  said,  Weel, 
Lyon,  let's  go  to  business ;  I  will  not  meddle  fur- 
ther with  that  old  cankered  goutish  man^  at  whose 
hands  there  it  nothing  to   be  gained  but  sour 
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words.***  Hay,  accordingly,  was  troubled  no 
more  on  the  subject,  till  he  died,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  after  this  (16th  December,  1634),  when 
Spotswood  was  immediately  raised  to  the  office  of 
chancellor  himself. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  certain  of  his  bre- 
thren had  already  been  for  some  years  at  work  in 
undermining  the  influence  of  the  primate  at  court. 
Spotswood  himself  is  said  to  have  made  no  fewer 
than  fifly  journeys  to  London  in  the  course  of  his 
primacy  of  about  twenty-four  years ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition of  temper  between  him  and  Laud  made  all 
this  diligence  of  little  effect.  Excepting  at  the 
times  of  these  short  periodical  visits,  he  had 
necessarily  his  hands  fully  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  his  two  high  offices,  and  little  leisure 
either  for  cultivating  court  favour,  or  for  watch- 
ing and  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  his  oppo- 
nents and  rivals.  A  custom,  too,  had  grown  up  of 
having  one  of  the  bishops  generally  resident  in 
London,  in  order,  as  it  was  expressed,  to  deal  with 
his  majesty  for  the  weal  of  the  church,  contribu- 
tions being  collected  throughout  the  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  persons  who  were  successively 
sent  up  on  this  commission,  which  afforded  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  more  ambitious  members 
of  the  bench  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  good 
graces  of  Laud,  and  to  seek  to  advance  their  for- 
tunes by  siding  with  him  against  their  own  metro- 
politan. In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  they  adopted 
and  made  ostentatious  profession  of  Laud's  Armi- 
nian  theology,  as  well  as  of  his  church  and  state 
politics;  and  while  the  openly  avowed  design  of 
the  measures  which  they  urged  forward  was  to 
bring  the  Scottish  church,  in  discipline,  in  doc- 
trine, and  in  ceremonies,  into  perfect  conformity 
with  the  English,  it  was  universally  felt  that  they 
also  desired  to  bring  both  churches  nearer  than 
either  of  them  yet  was  to  the  original  popish  model 
in  all  these  respects. 

According  to  Burnet,  Charles  had,  from  the 
first,  set  his  heart  upon  carrying  through  two  de- 
signs in  rq^ard  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  **  that 
his  father  had  set  on  foot,  but  had  let  the  prosecu- 
tion of  them  fall  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign." 
The  first  of  these  was  the  recovery  of  the  tithes 
and  church-lands ;]  for  which  end  we  are  told  he 
determined  to  go  on  with  and  complete  the  project 
only  begun,  or  rather  only  announced,  by  James, 
of  annulling  all  the  grants  of  property  of  this  de- 
scription made  in  the  minority  of  the  latter,  and 
also  to  augment  the  spiritual  lords  in  parliament 
to  their  old  number  by  the  restoration  of  the  titular 
abbots.  In  this  scheme,  however,  but  little  pro- 
gress was  made  beyond  the  secret  purchase  from 
the  two  great  families  of  Hamilton  and  Lennox  of 
the  abbey  of  Arbroath  for  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  the  lordship  of  Glasgow  for  the  other  arch- 
bishopric. •'  These  lords,*^  says  Burnet,  "  made  a 
show  of  zeal  after  a  good  bargain,  and  surrendered 
them  to  the  king.  He  also  purchased  several 
estates  of  less  value  to  the  several  sees ;  and  all  men 
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who  pretended  to  favour  at  court  offered  their 
church  lands  to  sale  at  a  low  rate.'*  But  no  grants 
were,  as  had  at  first  been  threatened  or  intended, 
actually  resumed  without  compensation.  It  may  be 
also  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  that 
when  Charles  came  down  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned, 
in  1633,  he  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Edinbui^h ; 
*•  and,"  says  Burnet,  in  his  gossiping  way,  ^'nutde 
one  Forbes  bishop,  who  was  a  very  learned  and 
pious  man :  he  had  a  strange  faculty  of  preaching 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  time :  his  way  of  life  and 
devotion  was  thought  monastic,  and  his  learning 
lay  in  antiquity ;  he  studied  to  be  a  reconciler  be- 
tween Papists  and  Protestants,  leaning  rather  to 
the  first,  as  appears  by  his  Camiderationes  Mo» 
destm:  he  was  a  very  simple  man,  and  knew  little 
of  the  world ;  so  he  fell  into  several  errors  in  con- 
duct, but  died  soon  after,  suspected  of  popery, 
which  suspicion  was  increased  by  his  son's  turning 
papist."* 

The  other  grand  project  to  which  Charles  was 
instigated  by  Laud  and  his  partisans  among  the 
Scotch  bishops,  was  the  imposition  of  a  Liturgy 
upon  the  church  of  Scotland — a  measure  which 
was  carried  farther,  and  which  ere  long  set  the 
whole  kingdom  in  flames.  To  adopt  the  homely 
but  expressive  language  of  Balfour,  writing  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  this  "  was  that  business,  the 
so  much  advancing  whereof  since  has  not  only  rooted 
out  the  bishops  root  and  branch,  but  also  ruined 
the  king  and  his  haill  family.  Thir  [these] 
unhappy  bishops,  they  were  evil  counsellors,  but 
worse  musicians ;  for  they  tempered  their  strings 
to  such  a  clef  of  ambition  and  superstitious  foolery, 
that,  before  ever  they  yielded  any  sound,  they 
burst  all  in  pieces."t 

It  appears  that  the  first  proposal  made  in  the 
present  reign  for  the  introduction  of  a  Liturgy  into 
the  Scottish  church  was  brought  forward  in  1630, 
at  a  convention  of  the  clergy  called  by  the  primate, 
at  the  king's  command,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
considering  how  the  whole  order  of  the  church  of 
England  might  be  adopted  in  Scotland.  Laud's 
representative,  or  emissary,  upon  this  occasion, 
was  a  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  then  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  who  a  few  years  afterwards  was 

•  Own  Time,  i.  S3.  Btibop  William  Forbes,  who  before  bit  e)e- 
-vntioQ  to  the  bench  had  been  one  of  the  ministen  of  Edinburith, 
ma«t  not  be  oonfbunded  with  either  of  his  leanied  relations.  Patrick 
Forbes,  bishop  of  Aberdeen  (161&-1635).  and  his  son  John  Forbes, 
the  author  of  several  theological  works  written  in  I^itin,  which  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  friends  of  Bishop  NViUiam  Forbes 
iadiKnantly  deny  the  truth  of  the  imputation  of  popery  thrown  upon 
him  by  Burnet.  Burnet  himself,  in  the  pre&ee  to  his  Life  of  Bisliop 
Brdel,  1C85,  has  drawn  a  more  favourable  character  of  tlie  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  than  that  qnoted  in  the  text.  He  there  says,**  lie  was 
a  grave  and  eminent  divine;  my  father,  that  knew  him  long,  and, 
being  or  counsel  fur  him  in  his  law  matters,  had  occasion  to  know 
him  well,  has  often  told  me  that  he  never  saw  him  but  he  thought 
his  licart  in  heaven,  and  he  was  never  alone  with  him  but  he  felt 
within  himself  a  commentary  on  these  words  of  the  apostles — Did 
not  our  heartt  bum  within  n^  while  he  yet  talked  with  us,  and 
opened  to  us  the  scriptures.  He  preached  with  a  zeal  and  vehemence 
that  made  him  often  forget  all  the  measures  of  time ;  two  or  three 
hours  was  no  extraordinary  thing  fior  Mm.'*  Bishop  Forbes  died 
within  a  year  after  he  was  raised  to  the  bench.  His  only  printed 
work. '  Considerationes  Modestae  et  PaeifiesB  Controversiarum  de 
Jttstificatione,  Purgatorio,  Invocatione  Sanctorum,  Clirtsto  Media- 
tore,  el  Kuchariali  I,'  did  not  appear  till  many  vears  alter  his  denth, 
having  been  brought  oat  at  LoadoB  ki  IS6B,  nnaer  the  care»  as  it  ie 
tliought,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gale, 
t  AAnal»,ii,140^ 


made  bishop  of  Ross,  and  after  having  been  diivai 
out  of  the  country  at  the  general  oversow  of  epii- 
copacy  in  Scotland,  obtained  the   bishopric  of 
Killala  in  Ireland,  and  died  Archbishop  of  Tuun, 
in  1646.    Although  several  consultstioiu  upon  the 
subject  took  place  in  the  two  following  jean, 
nothing  was  determined  upon  till  Chsrles  ome 
down  to  Edinburgh  to  be  crowned  in  1633,  vben, 
as  Clarendon  tells  us,  *^  he  carried  with  himtU 
resolution  to  finish  that  important  business  in  the 
church  at  the  same  time."    *^  And  many  wiie 
men,"  adds  this  historian,  ^*  were  then,  and  itill 
are,  of  opinion,  that  if  the  king  had  then  propoied 
the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  ^igland  to  have  been 
received  and  practised  by  that  nation,  it  would  hare 
been  submitted  to  without  opposition."  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  said,  was  opposed  by  the  Scottiah  bishops, 
as  they  professed,  in  part  on  the  ground  that  theic 
were  some  things  in  the  English  Liturgy  wbidi 
could  not  be  altogether  defended,  but  principally 
from  the  apprehension  that  the  popular  feeling  ia 
Scotland,  always  jealous  of  England,  might  be  in- 
flamed by  what  would  be  construed  as  indicatisf 
an  intention  of  making  everything  in  the  former 
country  be  overridden  by  the  institutions  and  cos^ 
toms  of  the  latter.    The  expedient  of  having  a 
new  Liturgy  prepared  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Scots,    ^*was    so    passionately    and   vehemeotlj 
urged,"  says  Clarendon,  ^^  even  by  the  bishops, 
that,  however  they  deferred  to  the  minds  ani 
humours  of  other  men,  it  was  manifest  enough 
that  the  exception  and  device  proceeded  from  ^e 
pride  of  their  own  hearts."     The  fact,  however, 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  English  Liturgy  came  fnnn  those 
of  the  bishops,  namely,  Spotswood  and  his  friends, 
who  would  have  been  best  pleased  to  go  on  as  the? 
had  been  doing  without  any  appointed  fonn  of 
public  worship  stall,  and  that  their  chief  motive 
for  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  was 
probably  the  hope  that  the  thing  might  in  that 
way  be  got  rid  of  altogether.     In  the  end  it  was 
determined  that  a  Liturgy  and  a  Book  of  Caooni 
should  be  drawn  up  in  Scotland,  and  then  sub- 
mitted for  revisal  to  Laud,  assisted  by  his  brother 
prelates,  Juxon  and  Wren.      Burnet   says  ex- 
pressly that  the  books  *'  were^  never  examined  in 
any  public  assembly  of  the  (Scottish)  deigy;  all 
was  managed  by  three  or  four  aspiring  bishops^ 
Maxwell,  Sydserf,  Whitford,  and  Ballantiue,  the 
bishops  of  Ross,  Galloway,  Dunblane,  and  Aber- 
deen."*   The  Book  of  Canons,  the  shorter  and 
easier  work,  was  the  first  b^im,  or  at  least  the  fir^t 
finished :  it  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  dated  23rd  May,  1635  ;  and  a  procla- 
mation was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  king  for 
the  due  observance  of  the  canons  within  his  king(iom 

•  Own  Tine,  L  S6.  Bainet^i  eawDemtion,  hmrew,  b  «!»«)»< 
hasty  and  loose.  Maxwell  became  bishop  of  Ross  in  1633:  ^)^^^ 
wss  translated  fh>m  Brechin  to  Oalloway  in  1694;  Wbitft^nl  «« 
promoted  to  the  we,  not  of  Lhinblaa*,  but  of  ilrerhin  ia  1634.  as- 
uantine,  or  rather  liallenden,  was  translated  from  DuubJaoe*  !<> 
Aberdeen  in  lS3i.  Wedderburu,  wlio  became  bishop  of  DesWsw 
in  1636,  and  Lindsay,  translated  from  Brvchia  ta  Edutbargh  ia  If^l 
are  mentioned  as  two  of  the  bishops  of  Laud* i  pwty  who  fisd  «  cli)« 
hand  in  thia  btuiuesai  by  other  autUoriUes, 
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of  Scotland.    "  It  was  a  fatal  inadvertency,"  ob- 
serves Clarendon,  **  that  these  canons,    neither 
hefore  nor  after  they  were  sent  to  the  king,  had 
heen  ever  seen  by  the  assembly,  or  any  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy,  which  was  so  strictly  obliged  to 
the  ohservation  of  them ;  nor  so  much  as  commu- 
nicated to  the  lords  of  the  council  of  that  kingdom ; 
it  being  almost  impossible  that  any  new  discipline 
could  be  introduced  into  the  church  which  would 
not  much  concern  the  government  of  the  state,  and 
even  trench  upon  or  refer  to  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  kingdom."    It  was  also  strange  and  much  to  be 
regretted,  he  thinks,  that  the  canons  should  have 
been  published  before  the   Liturgy,  seeing  that 
several  of  them,  to  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  were  to  swear  to  submit  and  pay  all  obe- 
dience, expressly  enjoined  a  punctual  compliance 
with  the  ritual  and  form  of  worship  which  yet  re- 
mained unsettled,  or  at  least  unannounced.     It 
may,  indeed,  be  questioned  if  any  more  prudent  or 
dexterous  management  of  the  business  would  have 
prevented  the  flame  which  actually  broke  out; 
but,  certainly,  whether  we  look  to  the  character 
and  substance  of  the  proposed  innovations,  or  to 
the  manner  and  circumstances  of  their  introduc- 
tion, nothing  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  pro- 
voke the  simultaneous  aversion  and  revolt  against 
them  of  all  classes  of  the  Scottish  nation — of  the 
aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  clergy  and  the  general 
mass  of  the  people.     The  canons,  as  Clarendon 
remarks,  in  the  mere  mode  in  which  they  were  pre- 
pared and  published,  •*  appeared  to  be  so  many 
new  laws  imposed  upon  the  whole  kingdom  by  the 
king's  sole  authority,  and  contrived  by  a  few  pri- 
vate men,  of  whom  they  had  no  good  opinion,  and 
'who  were  strangers  to  the  nation ;  so  that  it  was 
thought  no  other  than  a  subjection  to  England  by 
receiving  laws  from  thence.'*    Then,  he  also  ac- 
knowledges, •*  they  were  so  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  the  church,  and  the  matters  of  religion, 
that  they  believed  there  was  no  part  of  their  civil 
government  uninvaded  by  them,  and  no  persons,  of 
ivhat  quality  soever,  unconcerned,   and,  as  they 
thought,  unhurt  in  them."     Among  other  novel 
extravagancies  contained  in  these  canons,  which 
filled  all  men  with  alarm,  were  the  unlimited  ex- 
tent assigned  to  the  royal  power  and  prerogative, 
-which  was  expressly  declared  to  be  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  the  severe  re- 
strictions laid  upon  ecclesiastical  persons,  as,  for 
example,  that  none  of  them  should  become  surety 
for  any  man,  and  that  all  of  them,  from  bishops 
inclusive,  who  died  without  children,  should  be 
obliged  to  bequeath  a  considerable  part  of  their 
property  to  the  church,  and  even  if  they  should 
have  children,  still  to  leave  something    to    the 
church,  or  for  the  advancement  of  learning ;  that 
no  person  should  officiate  as  a  teacher,  either  pub- 
licly or  privately,  without  having  first  obtained  a 
license  from  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.     These  and  other  things  of 
the  same  kind  the  great  royalist  historian  ^dly 
thinks  might  have  beea  /'  jgt  to  be  commended  to 


a  regular  and  orderly  people  piously  disposed;" 
but  he  admits  that  the  whole  mess  was  "  too 
strong  meat  for  infants  in  discipline,  and  too  much 
nourishment  to  be  administered  at  once  to  weak 
and  queasy  stomachs,  and  too  much  inclined  to 
nauseate  what  was  most  wholesome.''  In  doctrine 
also,  of  course,  the  new  canons  were  all  that  was 
most  abhorrent  to  presbyterian  consciences;  in 
some  points,  indeed,  they  were  thought  to  go  to  the 
very  verge  of  popery,  particularly  in  their  assign- 
ment of  the  power  of  absolution  to  the  bishops,  and 
in  the  injunction  "  that  no  presbyter  should  reveal 
anything  he  should  receive  in  confession,  except  in 
such  cases  where  by  the  law  of  the  land  his  own 
life  should  be  forfeited" — ^the  practice  of  confes- 
sion, under  whatsoever  restrictions,  being  looked 
upon  by  most  Protestants,  to  adopt  the  expression 
of  Clarendon,  "  as  the  strongest  and  most  insepa- 
rable limb  of  antichrist."  The  proper  positions  of 
the  font,  and  of  the  altar  or  communion-table,  in 
every  church,  were  moreover  set  down  with  all  the 
punctiliousness  which  Laud  held  to  be  requisite  in 
such  matters,  but  which  many  other  Christians, 
and  especially  those  of  Scotland,  were  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  the  height  of  puerility  and  super- 
stition. In  all  things,  in  short,  these  canons  were 
designed  and  fitted  to  bring  the  Scottish  church 
into  as  exact  conformity  as  possible  with  the  Ar- 
minian,  half-popish  model  which  Laud  had  esta- 
blished in  England. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Canons  before  the  Liturgy  was  readv. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  edition  of  the  latter  work, 
after  it  was  printed  ofip,  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to 
Laud,  that  it  was  sold  for  waste  paper.  Ulti- 
mately, by  his  alterations,  it  was  brought,  as  his 
opponents  alleged,  to  be  little  better  than  an  English 
translation  of  the  Roman  Missal ;  and  in  this  form 
it  was  at  last  published,  and  the  use  of  it  enjoined 
by  royal  proclamation,  in  December,  1636.  It 
was  at  first  directed  that  the  new  service  should 
begin  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  at  the  following 
Easter ;  and  the  more  impatient  zeal  of  Maxwell, 
Wedderbum,  and  Whitford,  the  Bishops  of  Ross, 
Dunblane,  and  Brechin,  did,  in  fact,  introduce  it 
then  in  those  three  dioceses.  Spotswood  and  his 
party,  however,  had  in  the  mean  time  strongly  ad- 
vised that  more  time  should  be  allowed  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  change ;  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  their  representations,  it  had  been  re- 
solved that  the  great  innovation  should  be  put  off 
till  the  autumn.  Finally,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
reading  should  be  begun,  by  way  of  experiment  or 
example,  only  in  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  Sunday,  the  23rd 
of  July,  *'  to  the  end  that  the  lords  of  the  session, 
and  others  who  had  any  law  business,  might  see 
the  success  of  it  before  the  rising  of  the  session," 
on  the  first  of  August,  and  so  might  report  what 
had  been  done  to  idl  parts  of  the  country  on  their 
return  home.*  This  determination  seems  to  have 
been  taken  with  the  same  precipitancy  and  want 
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of  proper  provision  and  forethought  that  had 
marked  the  management  of  the  bufiineea  from  the 
first  According  to  Clarendon,  even  the  privy 
council,  or  Scottish  government,  received  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  what  was  intended  to  be  done  than 
the  public  announcement  made  on  the  preceding 
Sunday  to  the  whole  kingdom,  when  it  was  inti- 
mated from  the  pulpits  that  the  Liturgy  would  be 
read  on  that  day  week.  But  no  country,  in  truth, 
was  ever  more  strangely  circumstanced  in  respect 
of  the  administration  and  superintendence  of  pub- 
lic affairs  than  Scotland  was  at  this  most  critical 
moment.  In  England,  as  Clarendon  observes, 
"  there  was  so  litUe  curiosity,  either  in  the  court 
or  the  country  9  to  know  any  tiling  of  Scotland,  or 
what  was  done  there,  that,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  solicitous  to  know  what  passed  weekly  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  no 
man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland, 
nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  in  one 
page  of  any  gazette.''*  Scottish  affairs  were  never 
mentioned  at  the  English  council-board  j — indeed, 
as  the  same  historian  informs  us,  *^  the  king  him- 
self had  been  always  so  jealous  of  the  privilege  of 
that  his  native  kingdom,  and  that  it  might  not  be 
dishonoured  by  a  suspicion  of  having  any  depend- 
ence upon  England,  that  he  never  suffered  any- 
thing relatmg  to  that  to  be  debated,  or  so  much  as 
communicated  to  hia  privy  council  in  this,  but 
handled  all  those  affairs  himself  with  two  or  three 
Scotsmen,  who  always  attended  in  the  court  for  the 
business  of  that  kingdom."  Of  these  Scottish 
managers  at  this  tune  resident  in  London,  the  chief 
was  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  whose  influence 
was  so  predominant,  that  all  matters  are  said  by 
Clarendon  to  have  been  dispatched  by  hia  sole 
advice  and  direction ;  but  the  head  of  the  admi- 
nistration in  Scotland  was  the  lord  treasurer,  the 
Earl  of  Traquair,  a  person  whom  the  favoiu:  of 
Charles  had  within  a  few.  years  advanced  to  that 
high  rank  and  office  from  the  station  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.f  "  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "  a 
man  of  great  parts,  but  of  too  much  craft ;  he  was 
thought  the  capablest  man  for  business,  and  the 
best  speaker  ;  in  that  kingdom."  But  Traquair, 
after  all,  was  only  the  chief  of  one  of  the  parties  in 
the  Scottish  government;  the  whole  waa  a  con- 
fused scene  of  faction  and  intrigue,  in  which  the 
management  of  public  affairs  was  little  better  than 
a  miserable  contention  of  private  interests  and  per- 
sonal rivalries  and  animosities.  The  lord  trea- 
surer, it  is  said,  had  been  made  the  enemy  of 
Spotswood  by  the  primate  having  been  the  means 
of  preventing  his  marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress, 
and  he  had  thereupon  Uirown  himself  into  the  in- 
terest of  Laud,  so  that,  when  the  affair  of  the  Li- 
turgy Vas  in  hand,  he  was,  according  to  Claren- 
don, ''  the  only  counsellor  or  layman  relied  upon 

*  That  is,  newipaper.  ' 

t  '*  At  Un*  time  «  priTAte  gantlcman  of  the  nune  of  Stewart  waa 
become  to  conaiderable,  that  he  was  raised,  by  leveral  dexFees,  to  be 
made  Rati  of  Traquair  aad  lord  treasurer,  and  was  in  great  Ikvonr  ; 
but  sufleredafterwards  such  axererse  of  (brtnne.  that*. I  saw  him  so 
nf^  that  he  wanted  bread,  and  was  Ibroed  to  beg,  and  it  wu  believed 
died  of  bttBger.'*— Ainw<,  Own  Time,  i.  S«.  j 


by  the  Archbi^p  of  Canterbury  in  that  huaneo.'* 
But  if  Traquair  was  lord  treasurer,  Spotswood  nu 
both  lord  primate  and  lord  chancellor :  his  m 
also  held  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  Colkge 
of  Justice,  or  supreme  court  of  civil  juriididoD; 
and,  if  the  Uiree  or  four  bishops  who  suppocted 
Traquair  and  Laud  were  the  most  active  and  fior 
spirits  of  the  hierarchy,  Spotswood  still  drew  after 
him  the  great  majority  of  the  right  leTcieDd 
bench.  But  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  neiifae: 
faction  in  the  government  poaaessed  any  real  bold 
or  authority  in  the  country :  the  politics  of  Laid 
and  the  politics  of  Spotswood — ^the  vievn  of  die 
more  ardent  and  impetuous,  and  those  of  the  moie 
timid  and  temporizing,  among  the  bi8hop8---woe 
nearly  equally  deteated  by  ,the  general  opinion  d 
all  claases  in  the  community.  Episoopscy  lud 
fairly  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  hatred  ahke  d 
high  and  low— -of  some,  indeed,  only  by  its  oppo- 
aition  to  their  prejudices  or  their  interests,  bat  of 
many  others  by  much  in  the  conduct  and  de- 
meanour of  the  bishops  that  waa  offensive  to  their 
conscience,  their  reason,  and  their  best  feelings. 
Authorities  the  least  liable  to  the  imputatioD  of 
any  Presbyterian  partialities  concur  in  admittiii; 
that  the  bishops  mainly  drew  upon  thenuelres, 
by  their  own  rashness,  arrogance,  and'gmpinf 
ambition,  the  atonn  by  which  they  were  not 
assailed.  We  have  seen  above  in  what  tern! 
Burnet  fSgeskB  of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James.  In  the  sec 
reign  he  describes  them  as  having  all  become  *" » 
lifted  up  with  the  king's  zeal,  ard  so  encouraged 
by  Archbishop  Laud,  that  the^  loat  all  temper;"* 
he  speaks  of  ^'  the  fiiry  of  their  proceedings,"  and 
observes,  both  of  them  and  of  the  other  penooi 
associated  with  them  in  conducting  the  9wnd 
the  kmgdom,  that  they  "  had  aa  little  of  the  pru- 
dence of  the  serpent  as  of  the  innocence  of  the 
dove."t  Clarendon,  after  admitting  that  die 
bishops  of  Scotland  ''  had  very  little  interest  in  the 
affections  of  that  nation,  and  less  authority  over  it» 
disapprovea  of  the  expedient  adopted  bv  Charlei 
to  "  redeem  them  from  contempt,"— the  phcing 
them  in  high  civil  offices, — as  both  premature 
and  otherwise  injudicious :  *^  it  had  been  hetter," 
he  says,  "  that  invidious  promotion  had  been  sus- 
pended till,  by  their  grave  and  pious  deportmesti 
they  had  wrought  upcm  their  clergy  to  oe  hetter 
disposed  to  obey  them,  and  upon  the  people  to  like 
order  and  discipline ;"  and  he  adds,  **  This  ud- 
reaaonable  accumulation  of  so  many  honours  upoD 
them,  to  which  their  functions  did  not  entitle  theio 
(no  bishop  having  been  so  much  aa  a  privy  goqq- 
sellor  in  very  many  years),  exposed  them  to^ 
universal  envy  of  the'whole  nobility,  many  whciw 
wished  them  well  aa  to  their  ecdeaiaatical  qitfii^' 
cations,  but  could  not  endure  to  see  them  ^ 
sessed  of  those  offices  and  employments  which 
they  looked  upon  as  naturally  belonging  to  them- 
selves ;  and  then  the  number  of  them  was  thought 
too  great,  so  that  they  overbalanced  many  debates; 
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and  some  of  them,  by  want  of  temper,  or  want  of 
breeding,  did  not  behave  themselyes  with  that 
decency  in  their  debates  towards  the  greatest  men 
in  the  kingdom  as  in  discretion  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  as  the  others  reasonably  expected  from 
them :  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  any  advantage 
to  the  church,  or  facililating  the  good  intentions  of 
the  king  in  settling  order  and  government,  it  pro- 
duced a  more  general  prejudice  to  it.***    And  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  narrative  the  noble  historian 
remarks  that  the  quietness  of  the  people  for  a  short 
time  after  the  chief  places  in  the  state  were  thus 
bestowed  upon  churchmen,  although  it  was  at  first 
interpreted  to  proceed  from  a  newly*begotten  affec- 
tion and  reverence  towards  the  church  and  a  dis- 
position to  submit  to  the  proposed  innovations  in 
the  mode  of  worship,  yet   appeared  afterwards 
really  "  to  be  from  the  observation  they  made  of 
the  temper  and  indiscretion  of  those  bishops  in  the 
greatest  authority,  that  they  were  like  to  have 
more  advantages  administered  to  them  by  their  ill 
managery  than  they  could  raise  by  any  contrivance 
of  their  own."t     Still  more  openly  are  the  same 
and  other  charges  advanced  by  the  contemporary 
annalist,  Spalding,  a  Scottish  episcopalian,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  presbytery  and  puritanism,  who 
enumerates  among  the  provocations  that  aroused 
the  revolt  against  the  church  to  which  he  belonged 
^^  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  prelates,  seeking  to 
overrule  the  haill  kingdom ;" — "  their  inbringing 
of  innovations  within  the  church,  such  as  rochets 
worn   by  prelates  in  time  of  service  at  divers 
churches,  &c." — and  their  "  intolerable  greedi- 
ness, seeking  to  reduce  noblemen's  rights  upon 
slight  reasons.  "|     He  professes,  indeed,  to  state 
these  simply  as  the  grounds  on  which  the  '^menzie 
of  miscontented  Puritans,"  by  whom  the  first  oppo- 
sition to  the  Liturgy  was  secretly  organized,  and 
among  whom  he,  improbably  enough,  maintains 
both  Traquair  and  Hamilton  were  leagued  with 
Alexander  Henderson  and  his  clerical  brethren, 
founded  their  *^ clandestine  band;"    but,  at  tiie 
same  time,  he  evidently  admits  the  facts,  however 
much  inclined  to  condemn  the  use  made  of  them 
on  that  occasion. 

The  great  scene  of  the  reading  of  the  new  ser- 
vice-hook in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles  has 
been  already  described,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
sweeping  revolution  in  church  and  state,  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Scotland,  which  followed  that 
iirst  outbreak  of  the  popular  fury.$  The  service- 
book,  the  bishops  themselves,  and  every  rag  and 
'emnant  of  episcopacy  were  blown  away  out  of 
Scotland  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  by  the  first 
>reath  of  that  tempest.  **  After  this  Sunday's 
vork,'*  writes  Spaldmg,  **  the  haill  kirk-doors  in 
iklinbuTgh  were  locked,  and  no  more  preaching 
leard  ;  the  zealous  partisans  flocked  ilk  [each] 
lunday  to  hear  devotion  in  Fife,  syne  [then]  re- 

•  Hist.,  1. 88  (Edit  1717).  f  Id.  104; 
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turned  to  their  houses,  while  [till]  they  got  preach- 
ing at  home."  The  work  of  the  harvest  interrupted 
that  of  the  new  reformation  for  a  few  weeks ;  but 
the  storm  only  gathered  strength  from  that  pause, 
and  when  it  began  to  blow  again  it  soon  spread 
itself  on  all  sides  till  it  shook  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  month  of  November, 
Spalding  records,  "  Walter  Whitford,  bishop  of 
Brechin,  upon  a  Sunday,  within  the  kirk  of  Bre- 
chin, using  his  English  service,  as  he  had  often 
done  before  without  impediment  in  that  kirk,  the 
people  got  up  in  a  mad  humour,  detesting  this  sort 
of  worship,  and  pursued  him  so  sharplv,  that 
hardly  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands  unsiam,  and 
forced  for  safety  of  his  life  to  leave  his  bishopric 
and  flee  the  kingdom."  By  the  following  spring 
even  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  always  been  the  strongest  holds  lK»th  of 
episcopacy  and  popery,  were  enveloped  by  the 
spreading  and  triumphant  revolt.  **  The  Bishop 
of  Ross"  (Maxwell),  notes  the  Aberdeen  chronicler, 
"  having  used  the  service-book  peaceably  widiin 
the  chantry  kirk  of  Ross  each  sabbath-dav  by  the 
space  of  two  years,  he,  upon  the  11th  of  March, 
being  Sunday,  causes,  as  his  custom  was,  lay  down 
a  service-book  upon  the  reader's  desk,  and  upon 
some  other  gentlemen's  desks  besides,  who  used  the 
same,  about  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  to  the 
preaching;  but  before  the  last  bell  was  rung  cer- 
tain scholars  came  in  pertly  to  the  kirk,  and  took 
up  thir  haill  service-books,  and  carried  them  down 
to  the  Ness  with  a  coal  of  fire,  there  to  have  burnt 
them  altogether ;  but  there  fell  out  such  a  sudden 
shower,  that  before  they  could  win  to  the  Ness  the 
coal  was  drowned  out.  The  scholars,  seeing  this, 
they  tore  them  all  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  sea;  the  bishop,  hearing  of  this,  miskens 
[passes  over]  all  wisely,  comes  to  church,  and 
preaches,  wanting'service-books.  He  had  soon  done 
with  sermon,  and  thereafter  hastily  goes  to  horse, 
and  spake  with  the  Bishop  of  Murray,  syne  spake 
with  the  Marquess  of  Huntley,  and,  privately  dis- 
guised, he  rode  south,  and  to  the  king  goes  he 
directly; — a  very  busy  man  thought  to  be  in 
bringing  in  this  service-book,  and  therefore  durst 
not,  for  fear  of  his  life,  return  to  Scotland  again." 
A  few  months  later — in  August,  apparently— the 
following  entries  occur  in  the  same  record :  **  The 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  an  old  reverend  roan, 
high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  is  forced,  for  fear  of 
his  life,  to  flee  into  England  for  safety  and  refuge 
at  the  king's  hands.  The  bishops  of  Ross,  fire- 
chin,  Galloway,  and  Dunblane,  went  all  to  him 
also  for  relief;  the  king  was  very  sorry  at  their 
overthrow,  but  could  not  for  the  present  mend  it: 
however,  he  gives  order  for  their  maintenance. 
The  BishoD  of 'Edinburgh  goes  also;  the  Arch- 
buhop  of  Glasgow,  lying  bedfittt,  might  not  move  ; 
the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  Murray,  and  the  rest, 
bide  at  home  for  a  while  in  rest  The  glorious 
organs  of  the  chapel  royal  were  broken  down 
masterfully^  [lawlessly],  and  no  service  used  there, 
but  the  haiU  chaplains,  ^choristers,  and  musicians 
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are  discharged,  and  the  atately  organs  altogether 
destroyed  and  made  useless.  These  uncouth  alter- 
ations bred  horrible  fears  in  the  hearts  of  the  coun- 
try people,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  whom  to 
obey."  Some  curious  details  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  preserved  by  another  contemporary  chro- 
nicler, the  celebrated  Robert  Baillie,  whose  letters 
and  journals,  or  rather  some  selections  from  them, 
were  published  in^the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.* As  Baillie  was  a  Presbyterian,  though  at 
this  time  one  of  the  most  moderate,  as  he  always 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able,  of  his  party, 
it  becomes  the  more  interesting  to  compare  his  ac- 
counts of  events  and  of  the  state  of  the  popular 
mind  with  those  of  the  episcopalian  commisssry 
clerk  of  Aberdeen.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  his 
letters  he  thus  describes  the  effects  of  a  sermon 
preached  'at  Glasgow  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
August,  1637,  by  Mr.  William  Annan,  at  the 
command  of  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese :  "  In 
the  last  half  of  his  sermon,  from  the  making  of 
prayers  he  ran  out  upon  the  Liturgy,  and  spake 
for  the  defence  of  it  in  whole,  and  sundry  most 
plausible  parts  of  it,  as  well,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, as  any  in  the  isle  of  Britain  could  have  done, 
considering  all  circumstances.  ...  Of  his  ser- 
mon, among  us  in  the  synod,  not  a  word ;  but  in 
the  town,  among  the  women,  a  great  din.  To- 
morrow Mr.  John  Lindsay,  at  the  bishop's  com- 
mand, preached.  He  is  the  new  moderator  of 
Lanark.  At  the  ingoing  of  the  pulpit  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  women  in  his  ear  assured  him, 
that,  if  he  should  touch  the  service-book  in  his 
sermon,  he  should  be  rent  out  of  the  pulpit.  He 
took  the  advice  and  let  that  matter  alone.  At  the 
outgoing  of  the  church  about  thirty  or  forty  of  our 
honestest  women,  in  one  voice,  before  the  bishop 
snd  magistrates,  fell  a  railing,  cursing,  scolding, 
with  clamours,  on'^Mr.  William  Annan.  Some, 
too,  of  the  meanest  were  taken  to  the  Tolbooth, 
All  the  day  over,  up  and  down  the  streets  where  he 
went,  he  got  threats  of  sundry  in  words  and  looks ; 
but,  after  supper,  while  needlessly  he  will  go  to 
visit  the  bishop,  who  had  taken  his  leave  with 
him,  he  is  no  sooner  on  the  street,  at  nine  o'clock, 
n  a  dark  night,  with  three  or  four  ministers  with 
him,  but  some  hundreds  of  enraged  women,  of  all 
qualities,  are  about  him,  with  neaves,  staves,  and 
peats,  but  no  stones.  They  beat  him  sore;  his 
cloak,  ruff,  and  hat  were  rent;  however,  upon 
his  cries,  and  candles  set  out  from  many  windows, 
he  escaped  all  bloody  wounds;  yet  he  was  in 
great  danger  even  of  killing.  This  tumult  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  not  thought  meet  to  search  either 
the  plotters  or  actors  of  it,  for  numbers  of  the  best 
quality  would  have  been  found  guily.  To-morrow 
poor  Mr.  William  was  conveyed  with  the  baillies 
and  sundry  ministers  to  his  house ;  for  many 
women  were  waiting  to  affront  him  more.    Always 

*  Letters  and  Joumalt.  written  by  the  deceaeed  Mr.  Robert  BailUe» 
Princinid  of  the  University  ot  Glasgow.  8  vols.  Svo.  Kdin.  177ft.— 
Ilieie  two  ▼olomes.  now  become  very  scaree.  are  said  to  contain  only 
f.  wiy  small  ponioa  of  the  papers  left  by  baillie,  seyeral  maBuecript 
copies  of  wuicu  are  still  preserved  in  dcutland. 


[however]  at  his  on-leaping,  his  horse  unliappilT 
fell  above  him  in  a  very  foul  mire,  in  presence  of 
all  the  company ;  of  which  accident  vas  m^re 
speech  than  of  any  other."*  *'  I  think  out  people," 
says  Baillie,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  this  lo 
his  friend  Spang,  minister  of  the  Scotch  congrerd- 
tion  at  Campvere,  *'  possessed  with  a  bloody  devil, 
far  above  anything  that  I  could  ever  have  ras- 
gined,  though  the  mass  in  Latin  had  been  pT^ 
sented.  The  ministers,  who  have  the  commacd 
of  their  mind,  disavow  their  unchristian  humour, 
but  are  noways  so  zealous  against  the  dcril  ^f 
their  fury  as  they  are  against  the  seducing  gpim  of 
the  bishops.  ...  Ye  and  all  your  neighhoura  hi 
much  need  to  pray  for  us,  as  we  have  oft  done  fcr 
you  in  your  dangers.  The  massacre  of  Paris,  \k 
Catholic  league  of  France,  is  much  before  my 
eyes ;  but  I  hope  the  devil  shall  never  find  8 
Duke  of  Guise  to  lead  the  bands."t  ^»  ^^^ 
letter  to  Spang  he  thus  notices  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin :— This  prelate  had  fc«i 
advised,  it  seems,  both  by  the  treasurer  and  chan- 
cellor, as  well  as  by  his  brother  bishops,  to  forbei: 
the  book  for  a  time ;  "  but  he,  being  resolved," 
says  Baillie,  "  to  serve  the  king  in  a  time  wfcea 
other  feeble  cowards  couched,  would  not  be  couc- 
selled,  but  on  the  Sunday  following  vent  to  ibe 
pulpit  with  his  pistols,  his  servants,  and,  as  tk 
report  goes,  his  wife,  with  weapons.  He  entmi 
early,  when  there  were  a  few  people,  closed  the 
doors,  and  read  his  service :  but  when  hehaddoof, 
he  could  scarce  get  to  his  house;  all  flocked sbcia 
him,  and  had  he  not  fled,  he  might  have  bea 
killed.  He  durst  never  try  that  play  over  again/J 
In  the  following  spring  (under  date  of  8th  Apn^. 
1638),  our  letter-writer,  addressing  himself  to  tbe 
same  correspondent  abroad,  thus  describes  tk 
state  of  Scotland :— "  Our  country  is  at  the  point  -f 
breaking  loose ;  our  laws  this  twelve  months  h" 
been  silent;  divers  misregard  their  creditors;  o'" 
highlanders  are  making  ready  their  arms,  and  some 
begin  to  murder  their  neighbours.  Douglas 
Abercom,  and  Semple,  arc  openly  arming  amoic 
us ;  readily,  after  their  example,  other  nobleaifi 
will  provide  presently  their  houses  with  musque^s 
pikes,  powder,  and  lead.** 

Meanwhile,  the  Four  Tables  had  been  establishtti, 
and  the  "  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Sc--* 
land,  and  General  Band  for  maintenance  of  ite 
True  Religion  and  the  King's  Person,"  aftcnvani* 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Covenant,  had  bctt 
drawn  up  at  Edinburgh  in  February,  1638,  ^^j 
had  been  subscribed  and  sworn  to  there,  and  in  fc| 
parts  of  the  country,  as  has  been  already  relate  J 
The  height  to  which  the  hurricane  had  now  risfJ^ 
daunted  the  stoutest  hearts  in  the  Scottish  council; 
and  from  this  time  we  find  even  Laud's  fomij'^ 
confidant  and  coadjutor,  Traquair,  strenuooJ} 
urging  forbearance  and  concession,  to  the  cxrc' 
even  of  the  complete  revocation  of  the  obnoijw^j 
service-book ;  a  course  which  exposed  the  \<^ 

•Lettora,i.9.  •Id.p.U.        Ifm^***. 
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treasurer  to  the  suspicioiii  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  episcopalians,  of  having  been  all  along  secretly 
in  league  with  their  opponents — indeed,  of  having 
been  one  of  the  original  instigators  and  contrivers 
of  the  insurrection :  in  which  light,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  is  regarded  by  Spalding ;— although  his 
conduct  is  much  more  consistently  and  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  revolution  of  circum- 
stances operating  upon  a  character  such  as  his, 
%vhich  the  want  of  any  deep  convictions  made  un- 
stable and  pliable  to  the  current  of  events ;  and  to 
"which,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  entirely  the 
creature  of  the  royal  favour,  an  eager  ambition  of 
popularity  is  attributed  by  those  who  knew  him 
best.  He  seems,  besides,  to  have  been  rather  a 
quick  and  dexterous  than  an  able  man  in  any 
higher  sense,  and  his  discernment  of  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  talent  for  temporary  expedients 
11%'ould  combine  with  his  indifference  about  the 
principles  that  were  involved  in  the  contest,  to 
draw  him  over,  as  soon  as  the  danger  became  im- 
Tiiinent,  to  what  was,  if  not  the  best  policy  in  the 
largest  view,  at  least  the  shortest  and  easiest  cut  to 
peace  and  present  deliverance. 

The  meeting  of  the  famous  General  Assembly  of 
November,  1638,  at  Glasgow, — the  first  that  had 
l)een  called  since  that  held  at  Perth  twenty  years 
before,  may  be  regarded,  if  not  as  the  legal  re- 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  at 
least  as  its  actual  restoration  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.*  From  the  day  on  which  that  convo- 
cation opened  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Cromwell,  the  kirk  rejoiced  in  a  freedom  and 
ascendancy  such  as  it  had  never  before  known :  it 
may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  reigned,  diuring  these 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  uncontrolled  and  su- 
preme, for  there  was  no  power  either  in  the 
government  or  in  the  country  all  that  while  that 
vwas  disposed,  or,  if  disposed  that  dared,  to  ques- 
tion its  authority,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  any  of  its 
demands  or  ordinances.  Even  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  state,  the  voice  of  the  clergy,  carrying  along 
with  it,  as  it  did,  the  almost  undivided  force  of  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  of  whatever  then  existed 
that  would  be  now  called  public  opinion,  could  not 
but  be  attended  to  in  any  case  in  which  it  was 
strongly  and  earnestly  expressed;  and  the  perfect 
mechanism  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  afforded 
:hem  all  facilities  for  making  themselves  thus 
effectively  heard  whenever  they  desired  to  exert 
heir  influence.  In  their  pulpits  and  in  their 
church  courts  they  had  at  their  command  an  en- 
rinery  as  potent  at  any  time  to  make  all  the  con- 
(tituted  authorities  of  the  state  bend  before  them, 
IS  were  the  rams'  horns  of  the  priests  and  the 
houts  of  the  people  in  the  camp  of  Joshua  to 
hrow  down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Over  the  minds 
iid  consciences  of  men,  so  far  as  their  sway  ex- 
ended,  the  papal  church  itself  in  the  darkest  ages 
ever  enjoyed  a  more  absolute  despotism.  It  may 
c  doubted  if  even  auricular  confession  itself  has 
ver  in  ftny  country  conferred  upon  the  Roman 


priesthood  so  all-pervading  a  controul  over  human 
actions  as  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Scotland 
exercised  at  this  time  over  the  daily  walk  and 
conversation 'of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
composing  their  flocks.  They  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  about  interfering  even  with  matters 

Eroperly  coming  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Lw  of  the  land ;  but  over  the  whole  of  that  other 
department  of  conduct  and  demeanour  which  consti- 
tutes the  dominion  of  morality,  as  distinguished  from 
the  comparatively  insignificant  province  of  mere 
legal  sanctions  and  regulations,  their  fiats  and 
frowns  were  held  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community 
to  be  hardly  less  terrible  than  those  of  the  Divinity 
himself,  ft  happened,  too,  that  in  this  the  era  of 
its  highest  and  haughtiest  ascendancy  at  home, 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  also  extended  its  con- 
quests beyond  its  native  boundaries,  and,  throwing 
down  prelacy  in  England,  as  it  had  done  to  ths 
north  of  the  Tweed,  stood  forth  for  a  time  as  the 
established  faith  of  the  whole  island.  This  period, 
accordingly,  looked  upon  by  the  admirers  of  the  kirk 
as  the  brightest  in  its  history,  is,  at  least,  the  most 
illustrative  of  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  Presby- 
tery, and  of  the  operation  of  that  form  of  eccle^ 
siastical  polity  when  allowed  its  full  swing. 

The  storm  of  the  national  excitement  in  which 
the  covenant  was  bom  and  cradled  still  blew  when 
the  clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  resusci- 
tated church  thronged  to  meet  and  soon  to  set 
at  defiance  the  king's  representative  at  Glasgow. 
Baillie,  who,  decided  as  he  afterwards  became,  was 
then  one  of  a  very  few  members — not  to  be  desig- 
nated a  party — inclined  to  more  moderate  courses 
than  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  was  not  a  little 
shocked  at  the  scene  of  turbulence  which  the 
assembly  displayed.  ^'On  Wednesday,  the  21st 
of  November  (the  first  day  of  meeting),  with  much 
ado,"  he  says,  *'  could  we  throng  into  our  places, 
an  evil  which  troubled  us  muoh  tlie  first  fourteen 
days  of  our  sitting.  The  magistrates  with  their 
town-guard,  the  noblemen  with  the  assistance  of 
the  gentry,  whiles  [sometimes]  the  commissioner 
in  person,  could  not  get  us  entry  to  our  rooms, 
use  what  force,  what  policy  they  could,  without 
such  delay  of  time  and  thrusting  through,  as 
grieved  and  offended  us.  Whether  this  evil  be 
common  to  all  nations  at  all  public  conferences,  or 
if  it  be  proper  to  the  rudeness  of  our  nation  alone, 
or  whether  thir  [these]  late  times  and  admiration 
of  this  new  reformation  have  at  all  public  meetings 
stirred  up  a  greater  than  ordinary  zeal  in  the  mul- 
titude tube  present  for  hearing  and  seeing,  or  what 
is  the  special  cause  of  this  irremediable  evil,  I  do 
not  know ;  only  I  know  my  special  offence  for  it, 
and  wish  it  remeided  above  any  evil  that  ever  I 
knew  in  the  service  of  God  among  us.  As  yet  no 
appearance  of  redress.  It  is  here  alone,  I  think, 
we  might  learn  from  Canterbury — yea,  from  the 
pope — yea,  from  the  Turks  or  Pagans,  modesty  and 
manners;  at  least,  their  deep  reverence  in  the 
liouse  they  call  Grod's  ceases  not  till  it  have  led 
them  to  the  admiratiott  of  the  timber  and  stones  of 
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the  place.  We  are  here  so  far  the  other  way,  that 
our  rascals,  without  shame,  in  great  numhers, 
make  such  din  and  clamour  in  the  house  of  the 
true  God,  that  if  they  minted  [attempted]  to  use 
the  like  hehaviour  in  my  chamber,  I  would  not  be 
content  till  they  were  down  the  stairs.***  The 
occasion,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  one 
that  might  well  excuse  all  this  eager  crowding  to 
hear  and  see. 

Baillie  has  left  us  a  very  full  and  grsphic  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  this  Assembly  ;t  but 
we  can  only  here  afford  to  run  rapidly  over  their 
principal  acts4  Of  these  the  first  of  a  distinctly 
revolutionary  character  was  that  condemning  the 
six  last  assemblies,  namely,  those  of  Linlithgow 
in  1606  and  1608,  of  Glasgow  in  1610,  of  Aber- 
deen in  1616,  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1617,  and  of 
Perth  in  1618 ;  and  declaring  all  *'  and  every  one 
of  them  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  unfree, 
unlawful,  and  null  assemblies,  and  never  to  have 
had  nor  hereafter  to  have  any  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, and  their  conclusions  to  have  been  and  to  be 
of  no  force,  vigour,  nor  efficacy."  The  reasons 
for  this  condemnation  in  the  case  of  each  were  at 
the  same  time  carefully  set  forth  and  put  upon 
record.  This  act  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, which  was  the  twelfth  session  of  the  As- 
sembly. On  the  5th  an  act  was  passed,  declaring 
the  oaths  and  subscriptions  that  had  been  exacted 
by  the  prelates  from  the  entrauts  into  the  ministry 
to  be  unlawful  and  in  no  way  obligatory ;  and  on  the 
6th  another,  stated  to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
'*all  in  one  voice,"  rejecting,  condemning,  and 
abolishing  the  use  of  the  service-book,  the  book  of 
canons,  and  the  book  of  ordination;  and  also 
condemning  and  disallowing  the  court  of  High 
Commission,  "as  unlawful  in  itself,  and  preju(ti- 
cial  to  the  liberties  of  Christ's  kirk  and  kingdom." 
This  was  followed  on  the  8th  by  a  very  long 
act,  which  was  not  agreed  to  till  after  a  protracted 
discussion,  not  only  declaring  that  all  episcopacy 
was  to  be  abjured  and  removed  out  of  the  kirk,  but 
endeavouring  to  maintain,  by  an  elaborate  array  of 
facts  and  reasonings,  that  the  same  general  and 
unqualified  abjuration  of  episcopacy  was  implied 
in  the  confession  of  faith,  commonly  called  the 
^  King's  Confession,"  of  1580.  Baillie  informs  us 
that  he  was  one  of  a  minority  who  objected  to  this 
latter  proposition,  than  which,  indeed,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  a  preceding  page,§  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  misrepresentation  of  the  truth. 
At  the  next  sitting,  on  the  10th,  it  was  voted,  in  the 
same  spirit,  by  "  the  whole  assembly,  all  in  one 
consent,  one  only  excepted,"  that  the  five  articles 
of  Perth  were,  in  like  manner,  abjured  by  the 
same  confession  of  1580,  and  so  ought  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  kirk;  and  therefore  the  court 
prohibited  and  discharged  all  disputing  for  them, 
or  observing  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  all  time 
coming;    and  ordained  presbyteries  to   proceed 

*  Letlen,  p.  9&  t  Ibid.,  pp.  91—150. 
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with  the  censures  of  the  church  against  all  tmi- 
gressors. 

But  that  which  consummated  the  picccai  of  pirn- 
fying  the  kirk  from  its  recent  corruptions,  ms  t 
series  of  acts  deposing,  and  in  some  instances  ik 
excommunicating,  all  the  bishops,  and  seveFBl  like- 
wise of  the  inferior  clergy  who  adhered  to  epiioo- 
pacy.  One  act,  directed  against  Spotswood  ud 
Patrick  Lindsay,  the  two  *^  pretended"  ardibi- 
shops,  David  Lindsay,  Sydserf,  Maxwell,  la^ 
Whitford  "pretended^'  bishops,  of  Edinburrh, 
Galloway,  Ross,  and  Brechm,  declared  iIkci 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  cautions  agreed  upon  k 
the  assembly  held  at  Montrose  in  1600,  for  re- 
stricting the  minister  voter  in  parliament;*  ioi 
for  this,  and  also  ^^  for  sundry  other  heinous  of- 
fences and  enormities,  at  length  expressed  aod 
clearly  proven  in  their  process,  and  for  their  re- 
fusal to  underlie  the  trial  of  the  reigning  slander  of 
sundry  other  gross  transgressions  and  crimes  Isiii 
to  their  charge,"  ordained  them  to  be  depoKd^no: 
only  from  their  office  of  conunisaionera  to  vote  in 
parliament,  council,  or  convention  in  the  name  of 
the  kirk,  but  from  all  functions  whether  of  p 
tended  episcopal  or  ministerial  calling,  declared 
them  infamous,  and  ordained  them  to  be  excoo- 
municated  and  held]  by  all  and  every  one  of  tbe 
faithful  as  heathens  ai^  publicans.  A  second  ad 
passed  exactly  the  same  sentence,  on  the  nine 
grounds,  against  Ballantine,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Wedderbum,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  fija 
third,  Guthrie,  Graham,  Fairly,  and  Campy, 
bishops  of  Murray,  Orkney,  Lismore  (or  Aigrk), 
and  Uie  Isles,  were  deposed,  but  only  ordained  U) 
be  excommunicated  in  case  they  should  not  ic- 
knowledge  that  assembly,  reverence  the  constitii- 
tion  thereof,  obey  their  sentence,  and  make  tbdi 
repentance.  Graham  and  Fairly  in  fact  both  sub- 
mitted, and  became  Presbyterian  pariah  ministere. 
So  did  Alexander  Lindsay,  the  bishop  of  Dunkdd, 
who  was  deposed  by  a  fourth  act.  In  the  two  iaet- 
mentioned  acts,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  clause  iio- 
puting  sundry  proved  heinous  offences  and  enor- 
mities was  omitted ;  as  it  also  was  in  the  fifth  asd 
last  act  of  the  series,  which,  in  like  manner,  d^ 
posed  Abemethy,  bishop  of  Caithness,  but  declared 
that  the  assembly  would  admit  him  to  the  naiair 
try  of  a  particular  flock  if  he  would  acknowledge 
its  authority  and  make  his  repentance.  In  all  the 
cases,  both  of  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  tl» 
rule  seems  to  have  been  to  be  as  tender  as  possible 
to  the  characters  of  any  whom  it  was  thought  there 
was  a  chance  of  winning  over  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  but  to  keep  no  measure  in  bespattering  sod 
blackening  those  who  were  likely  to  stand  hk  by 
their  old  profession.  It  may  be  reasonably  tf 
well  as  charitably  presumed  that,  in  several  io- 
stances  at  least,  the  real  and  only  proved  crime, 
afler  all,  of  the  person  denounced  as  guilty  of  tbe 
sundry  unspecified  enormities,  was  merely  hit  ob- 
stinate attachment  to  episcopacy,  or  his  being  8(i 
committed  to  that  side  that  there  was  no  xeaiofl  to 
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hope  for  his  accession  to  the  other.  A  great  deal 
of  evidence  however  was  actually  brought  forward 
of  the  scandalous  lives  of  some  of  those  against 
whom  sentence  of  excommunication  was  passed. 
Several  of  the  bishops  and  others  were  accused  of 
adultery,  drunkenness,  and  other  gross  immorali- 
ties. '^But  of  all  our  monstrous  fellows,"  says 
Baiilie,  **  Mr.  Thomas  Forster,  at  Melross,  was  the 
first,  composed  of  contraries,  superstition  and 
profanity.  He  was  accused  of  avowing  that  said 
service  was  better  than  preaching, — ^that  preaching 
was  no  part  of  God's  essential  worship, — that  all 
prayer  should  be  read  out  of  books.  He  made 
his  altar  and  rails  himself,  stood  within,  and 
reached  the  elements  to  those  who  kneeled  with- 
out. He  avowed  Christ's  presence  there,  but  whe- 
ther sacramentally,  or  by  way  of  consubstantiation, 
or  transubstantiation,  he  wist  not,  but  thought  it 
a  curiosity  to  dispute  it.  He  maintained  Christ's 
universal  redemption,  and  that  all  that  was  in  our 
service-book  was  good.  Yet  he  used  to  sit  at  preach- 
ing and  prayer;  baptise  in  his  own  house ;  made  a 
way  through  the  church  for  his  kine  and  sheep ; 
made  a  waggon  of  the  old  communion-table  to  load 
his  peats  in ;  [maintained]  that  to  make  the  Sabbath 
a  moral  precept  was  to  judaize ;  that  it  was  lawful 
to  work  on  it ;  he  caused  lead  his  oxen  on  it ;  that 
our  confession  of  faith  was  faithless,  only  an  abjura- 
tion of  better  things  than  those  we  swore  to ;  he 
kept  no  thanksgiving  after  communion ;  affirmed 
our  reformers  to  have  brought  more  damage  to 
the  church  in  one  age  than  the  pope  and  his 
faction  had  done  in  a  thousand  years.  This  mon- 
ster was  justly  deposed." 

Other  acts  of  this  Glasgow  assembly  restored 
general  assemblies  and  the  other  church  courts  to 
all  their  former  privileges,  liberties,  powers,  and 
jurisdictions,  and  laid  down  other  regulations  and 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  polity.  By  one  act  the 
assembly,  ^*  most  unanimously  with  one  voice,  with 
the  hesitation  of  two  alanerly  [only],"  declared 
that  it  was  both  inexpedient  and  contrary  to  the 
Jaws  of  the  kirk,  "  for  pastors  separate  unto  the 
gospel  to  brook  civil  places  and  offices,  as  to  be 
justices  of  peace,  sit  and  discern  io  council,  ses- 
sion, or  exchequer,  to  rede  or  vote  in  parliament, 
to  be  judges  or  assessors  in  any  civil  judicatory." 
If  this  act  sounds  like  a  stern  rejection  of  some  of 
the  most  coveted  objects  of  human  ambition  in 
their  ordinary  form,  the  next  fully  vindicates  the 
kirk  from  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  to  cast 
from  it  more  than  the  obnoxious  outward  show  of 
civil  power ;  a  show  which,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  case,  would  have  only  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed the  substance.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
we  have  here  a  specimen  of  Presbyterian  arrogance 
and  intolerance,  such  as  never  was  surpassed  either 
by  prelacy  or  popery — ^**  Considering,"  the  act 
says,  '*  the  great  prejudice  which  Gwi's  kirk  in 
this  land  hath  sustained  these  years  by-past  by  the 
unwarranted  printing  of  libels,  pamphlets,  and 
polemics    •    •    «    and  remembering  the  former 
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acts  and  custom  of  this  Idrk,  as  of  all  other  kirks, 
made  for  restraining  these  and  the  like  abuses ; 
and  that  nothing  be  printed  concerning  the  Idrk 
and  religion  except  it  be  allowed  by  those  whom 
the  kirk  entrusts  with  that  charge ;  the  assembly 
unanimously,  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, dischargeth  and  inhibiteth  all  printers 
within  this  kingdom  to  print  any  act  of  the  former 
assemblies,  any  of  the  acts  or  proceedings  of  this 
assembly,  any  confession  of  faiths  any  protesta^ 
tionSf  any  reasons^  pro  or  contra,  anent  the  pre* 
sent  divisions  or  controversies  of  this  time^  or 
any  other  treatise  whatsoever,  which  may  concern 
the  kirk  of  Scotland^  or  GodU  cause  in  hand^  with- 
out warrant  subscribed  by  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston, 
the  clerk  to  the  assembly,  &c.,  or  to  reprint  without 
his  warrant  any  acts  or  treatises  foresaid,  which 
he  hath  caused  any  other  to  print.**  Here  is  no- 
thing less  than  an  assumption  of  the  right  of  con- 
trolling all  the  printing  of  the  kingdom,  at  least  in 
the  departments  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  po- 
litics ;  and  that  too,  it  may  be  observed,  without 
any  pretence  that  the  claim  so  put  forth  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  the  land,  or,  indeed,  the  slight- 
est reference  to  that  law.  It  is  true  that  the 
punishment  with  which  presbyteries  are  directed 
to  visit  transgressors  is  merely  the  execution  against 
them  of  ecclesiastical  censiires ;  but  the  church  of 
Rome  itself,  in  its  most  audacious  stretches  of 
power',  never  went  farther  than  this :  its  uniform 
practice  was,  when  it  touched  life  or  limb,  to  hand 
over  its  victims  to  be  mutilated  or  put  to  death  by 
the  fiat  of  the  civil  magistrate.  And  here,  too,  we 
have  that  very  principle  and  mode  of  procedure 
indicated  and  directed:  for  the  assembly  con- 
clude their  act  by  declaring  themselves  to  be  con- 
fident that,  to  the  efiPective  furtherance  of  its  ob- 
jects, *'  the  honourable  judges  of  this  land  will  con- 
tribute their  civil  authority;"— a  liint  which,  as 
matters  stood,  was  in  no  danger  of  being  disre- 
garded. 

Before  quitting  the  scene  of  this  sudden  re- 
edification  of  the  Presbyterian  polity,  we  ijiay  note 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  men's  minds  were 
stirred  and  awakened,  and  their  views  and  opi- 
nions rapidly  revolutionized,  by  the  great  events 
that  had  begun  to  hurry  them  onward,  making 
them  live  a  whole  lifetime  of  ordinary  experience 
in  a  few  months.  **  I  was  lately,  '*  says  Baiilie, 
writing  a  few  weeks  after  the  rising  of  the  Glas- 
gow assembly,  '^  of  the  mind  that  in  no  imagin- 
able case  any  prince  might  have  been  opposed.  I 
incline  now  to  think  otherwise."  "  In  all  our 
questions,"  he  adds,  ^*  I  confess  no  change  but  of 
this  only."  He  attributes  his  conversion  mainly 
to  Bilson's  work,  De  Subjectione;  for  the  more 
democratic  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  Parus, 
Buchanan,  and  Junius  Brutus,  he  tells  us,  he  yet 
loathes  at.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  turn  his 
mind  had  taken  had  been  confirmed  by  a  certain 
paper  lately  sent  abroad  from  the  court  with  the 
approval  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  extravagance 
of  which  seems  indeed  to  have  been  enough  to 
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shock  a  loyalty  or  credulity  of  the  very  largest 
swallow.  "They  will  have  us  believe,"  says 
Baillie,  "  that  our  whole  state,  were  they  to  be  all 
killed  in  one  day,  or  to  be  led  to  Turkism,  to  be 
spoiled  of  all  liberty,  goods,  life,  religion,  all; 
yet  they  may  make  no  kind  of  resistance.  The 
conclusion  is  horrible,  and  their  proofs  so  weak, 
for  all  their  diligence  and  learning,  that  I  like  it 
much  worse  than  I  did.**  In  the  rush  of  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
thrown,  BaiUie  soon  got  rid  of  his  scruples  upon 
various  other  points  as  well  as  upon  this. 

From  this  time  the  general  assembly  continued 
to  meet  every  year  down  to  the  year  1652  inclu- 
sive, the  time  and  place  of  each  meeting  being 
always  appointed  by  the  preceding  assembly,  with- 
out the  interference  of  either  king's  commissioner, 
or  any  other  authority  in  the  state.  Its  acts,  and 
other  published  proceedings,  are  our  best  autho- 
rity for  the  history  of  the  kirk,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  exercised  its  power,  during  this  period  of 
its  unshackled  domination. 

In  the  assembly  which  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
July,  1642,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  supplication 
should  be  presented  to  the  council  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  acts  of  parliament  and  council  against 
Papists.  For  this  purpose  it  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered,  that  every  presbytery  should  "  convene 
at  their  first  meeting  all  Papists  in  their  bounds, 
and  require  them  to  put  out  of  their  company 
all  friends  and  servants  who  are  popish  within 
one  month ;  also  within  that  same  space  to  give 
their  children,  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  above 
seven  years  old,  to  be  educate,  at  their  chiurges,  by 
their  Protestant  friends,  as  the  presbytery  shall 
appoint,  and  find  sufficient  caution  for  bringing 
home  within  three  months  such  of  their  children 
who  are  without  the  kingdom,  to  be  educate  in 
schools  and  colleges  at  the  presbytery's  sight;  to 
find  caution  likewise^of  their  abstinence  from  mass, 
and  the  company  of  Jesuits  and  priests."  Ever 
since  the  Reformation  the  laws  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  England,  had  altogether  prohibited  the 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  at 
least  placed  it  under  the  severest  restrictions ; 
but,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  kirk,  these  laws  had 
never  till  now  been  enforced  with  any  strictness. 
The  assembly  now  issued  its  commands  to  the 
inferior  church  judicatories,  that  all,  of  whatsoever 
rank  or  degree,  who  refused  to  comply  with  any 
one  of  the  above  requisitions  should  be  proceeded 
against  without  delay.  But  even  those  who  did 
consent  to  recall  their  children  from  abroad,  and 
give  them  up  to  be  educated  by  those  whom  they 
esteemed  heretics,  and  found  surety  that  they 
would  abstain  from  the  actual  practice  of  their 
own  worship,  were  not  for  all  that  to  be  let  alone : 
they  were  only  to  be  "  dealt  with  in  all  meek- 
ness ;"  which  was  explained  as  meaning  "  after 
this  manner," — namely,  that  certain  members  of 
the  presbytery  should  be  appointed  to  hold  con- 
ferences with  them  for  the  space  of  three  months — 
that,  [if  after  that  time  they  still  remained  unwil- 


ling to  go  to  choich,  ihey  ihoold  be  obliged  to  I^ 
move  over  to  the  next  adjacent  univenity  tovt, 
and  there  reside  for  five  months  lon^^  stteodiDi 
all  the  diets  of  conference  which  the  professors  $d 
ministers  of  the  bounds  should  appoiot  to  tkm; 
"by  which,"  concludes  the  ordinance,  "if  tkybe 
not  converted,  their  obstinacy  shall  be  declared  Id 
the  provincial  synods  of  April,  and  from  them 
their  process  shall  qo  on  to  the  very  dosure  vtlh- 
out  any  further  delay.*'  The  show  of  "  all  meek. 
ness,"  therefore,  with  which  they  were  to  be 
treated,  consisted  in  keeping  ihem  ught  noDtb 
under  a  rigid  surveillance,  and  on  the  nek  of  in- 
cessant Presbyterian  eloquence  exerted  in  abuiicg 
whatever  they  held  dearest  and  most  sscred^lK* 
fore  they  were  put  to  death,  or  consigned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  or  whatever  else  w«s  intend- 
ed to  be  the  ultimate  punishment  of  their  obsti* 
nacy. 

A  subject  which  engaged  much  of  the  attentwn 
of  the  venerable  assembly  in  divers  years  was  "the 
abundance  and  increase  of  witchcraft,"  to  qww 
the  words  of  an  act  of  1643,  "  in  all  the  aorts  d 
degrees  of  it,  in  this  time  of  reformation."  1^ 
act  referred  to  gives  a  minute  detail,  both  of  ^ 
causes  of  the  prevalence  of  witches  and  charmen, 
and  of  the  means  that  had  been  foond  themoBi 
effectual  for  their  suppression.  "  The  occmiodi 
thereof,'*  it  is  set  down,  **  arc  found  to  he  tlies 
especially :  extremity  of  grief,  malice,  psasion,  m 
desire  of  revenge,  pinching  poverty,  solicitation  « 
other  witches  smd  charmers ;  for  in  such  cases  tbf 
devil  assails  them,  offers  aid,  and  much  prevails- 
To  bring  them  to  a  confession  and  judgment,  it » 
proposed  that  a  standing  commission  fiar  a  ctftsai 
time  be  had  from  the  lords  of  secret  council,  or 
justice-general,  to  some  understanding  gentlt- 
men  and  magistrates,  within  the  bouni  of  w® 
presbyteries  as  should  crave  it,  giring  then 
power  to  apprehend,  try,  and  execute  ju»ti« 
against  all  persons  guilty  of  witchcraft  within  the 
said  bounds.  The  grounds  of  apprehcBdin? 
them,  it  is  suggested,  "  may  be  a  reigning  hruit  o! 
witchcraft,  backed  with  delations  of  confewn? 
witches,  being  confronted  with  them ;  for  it  ^ 
found  that  the  dektions  of  two  or  three  confeaflDf 
witches  hath  ordinarily  proved  true."  After  m 
are  apprehended,  a  caution  is  given,  that  they  ^ 
be  apt  to  destroy  themselves  if  left  alone  otj^ 
carefully  watched.  The  means  recommended  a 
order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  evil,  m 
addition  to  great  diligence  on  the  part  of  nun* 
ters  and  elders  in  seuxhing  out  the  pi*^^^^?^ 
witchcraft  and  charming, — which  latter  is  descnw* 
to  be  •'  a  degree'  of  witchcraft,  and  too  oidinaij 
in  the  land,"— are  the  careful  religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  the  active  application  of  ^^^^^ 
sures  of  the  kirk  against  profane  persons  of « 
sorts.  The  persecution  of  the  unhappy  ?f^^ 
accused  of  these  imaginary  crimes,  we  ^^"*J* 
was  not  likely  to  slacken  under  the  snay  ^[Jr 
bytery.  Baillie,  in  an  account  of  the  procecflii«^ 
of  this  assembly,  informs  us  that  the  conaideratM^ 
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of  the  subject  was  taken  up  **  upon  the  report  of 
the  extraordinary  multiplying  of  witches,  above 
thirty  being  burned  in  Fife  in  a  few  months.'*  * 

Among  the  proceedings  of  the  restored  Presby- 
terian church  which  do  it  the  most  honour,  are 
the  solicitude  which  it  evinced  and  the  active 
measures  which  it  adopted  for  the  encouragement 
and  diffusion  of  learning,  both  professional  and 
secular.  Several  acts  were  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  the 
national  schools  and  colleges,  which  in  most  re- 
spects were  marked  by  sufficiently  enlightened 
views.  The  Scottish  church  at  this  period,  in- 
deed, contained  its  full  proportion  of  individuals 
distinguished  for  their  eminent  acquirements  as 
scholars ;  and  under  the  influences  first  commu- 
nicated by  the  Knoxes  and  the  Buchanans  and 
the  Melvils  of  the  preceding  age,  it  had  always 
stood  up  for  the  principle  both  of  a  learned  priest- 
hood and  a  well-educated  people.  At  the  same 
time,  as  might  be  expected,  it  strenuously  main- 
taindl  that  the 'entire  education  of  the  country 
ihould  be  in  the*hand8  of  the  established  clergy ; 
ind,  accordingly,  in  all  the  reforms  which  were 
now  introduced,  the  most  comprehensive  and  de- 
spotic control  over  schools  and  colleges  was  given 
3r  assumed  as  belonging  to  the  presbyteries  and 
)ther  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  outward  exhi- 
bition, and  certainly  also  in  spirit  and  temper 
U)  a  great  extent,  presbytery  and  popery  may  be 
laid  to  constitute  almost  the  two  extreme  forms 
>f  Christianity ;  but  extremes  are  proverbially,  and 
Tom  the  nature  of  the  case,  apt  to  meet,  and  these 
teem  to  do  so  curiouslv  enough  in  several  respects. 
The  bare  simplicity  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  ela- 
Mrately  ornamental  character  of  the  other,  is  com- 
bined with  a  system  of  polity  admirably  contrived, 
;hough  upon  very  different  principles  in  the  two 
^ases,  for  maintaining  the  clerical  body  in  the 
lighest  possible  state  of  unity  and  efficient  co- 
operation. Both  churches,  opposite  as  may  have 
)een  the  directions  in  which  they  have  moved  in 
«gard  to  many  other  things,  have,  to  a  remarkable 
legree,  shown  the  same  disposition  to  throw  off  all 
ubjection  to  the  general  authority  of  the  state,  and 
o  put  forward  the  ecclesiastical  power  as  indepen- 
lent  of  or  superior  to  the  civil.  Both  have,  in 
heir  avowed  principles,  and  in  their  practice, 
£  far  as  they  had  the  opportunity,  been  of  all 
hurches  the  most  intolerant  of  dissent,  or  what 
hey  have  called  schism  and  heresy.  And,  what 
3  best  worth  noting  of  all.  Presbytery,  with  all 
ta  popular  pretensions,  was  in  its  best  days  scarce- 
y  behind  popery  in  the  high  doctrine  it  held  upon 
he  divine  right  of  the  ministers  and  other  eccle- 
iastical  functionaries  to  be  the  exclusive  mana- 
;er8  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  in  its  haughty 
enial  of  any  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
he  people,  save  merely  so  much  as  might  have 
»een  made  over  to  them  in  certain  cases  on  grounds 
f  expediency.'  The  assembly  of  1641  distinctly 
xplained  its  views  upon  this  subject  in  its  reply 


to  a  letter  addressed  to  it  by  certain  puritan  mi- 
nisters in  England :  "  Our  unanimous  judgment," 
said  the  Scottish  church  on  this  occasion, ''  and 
uniform  practice  is,  that,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  reformed  kirks,  and  the  ordinance  of  God  in 
his  word,  not  only  the  solemn  execution  of  eccle- 
siastical power  and  authority,  but  the  whole  acts 
and  exercise  thereof,  do  properly  belong  unto  the 
officers  of  the  kirk :" — ^it  is  added,  in  very. cau- 
tious and  hesitating  phraseology,  '^  yet  so  that  in 
matters  of  chiefest  importance  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  congregation  be  had  before  their  decrees  and 
sentences  receive  final  execution  ;** — a  qualification 
by  which  the  force  of  the  original  statement  is 
rather  intensified  than  abated.  Indeed,  this  was 
one  of  the  main  points  on  which  Presbytery  was  at 
issue  with  Independency,  the  second  and  more 
hated,  as  more  formidable,  enemy  it  had  to  en- 
counter after  it  had  laid  its  old  foe,  Prelacy,  in  the 
dust. 

But  the  kirk,  with  all  its  lofty  claims,  and  all 
the  freedom  and  power  it  had  now  acquired,  was 
still,  according  to  the  confession  of  the  clergy 
'themselves;  far  from  presenting  the  aspect  of  a 
pure  and  perfect  Sion.  In  1646,  after  the  new 
order  of  things  had  been  eight  years  in  undisturbed 
operation,  we  find  the  assembly  putting  forth  to 
the  world,  under  the  title  of  *'  Enormities  and 
Cofruptions  observed  to  be  in  the  Ministry,"  one 
of  the  most  singular  of  manifestos.  Of  the  '*  enor- 
mities" enumerated,  the  first  nine  are  headed  *'  In 
our  Lives,"  and  the  list  is  well  worth  transcribing. 
^  1.  Much  fruitless  conversing  in  company,  and 
complying  with  the  sins  of  all  sorts,  not  behaving 
ourselves  as  becomes  the  men  of  Ood.  2.  Great 
worldliness  is  to  be  found  amongst  us,  minding 
and  speaking  most  about  things  of  this  life,  being 
busied  about  many  things,  but  forgetting  the  main. 

3.  Slighting  of  God's  worship  in  their  families,  and 
therefore  no  cordial  urging  of  it  upon  others ;  yea, 
altogether  a  wanting  of  it  in  some,  if  it  be  credible. 

4.  Want  of  gravity  in  carriage  and  apparel,  disso- 
luteness in  hair,  and  shaking  about  the  knees^ 
[what  can  this  mean  ?]  lightness  in  the  apparel  of 
their  wives  and  children.  5.  Tippling  and  bearing 
company  in  untimeous  drinking  in  taverns  and  ale- 
houses, or  any  where  else,  whereby  the  ministry  is 
made  vile  and  contemptible.  6.  Discountenancing 
of  the  godly,  speaking  ill  of  them  because  of  some 
that  are  unanswerable  to  their  profession.  7.  The 
Sabbath  not  sanctified  after  sermons,  which  maketh 
people  think  that  the  Sabbath  is  ended  with  the 
sermon.  8.  There  are  also  to  be  found  amongst 
us  who  use  small  and  minced  oaths.  9.  Some  so 
great  strangers  to  scripture,  that,  except  in  their 
public  ministry,  though  they  read  many  things,  yet 
they  are  little  conversant  in  the  scripture,  and  in 
meditation  thereof,  a  duty  incumbent  to  all  the 
preachers  thereof."  In  the  next  list,  entitled  '*  Enor- 
mities and  Corruptions  in  our  Callings,"  are  enu- 
merated, among  other  things,  "  entering  into  the 
ministry  as  to  a  way  of  living  in  the  world,  and  not 
as  to  a  spiritual  calling" — ^*  silence  in  the  public 
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cause,''  iome,  it  is  afBrmed,  being  *'  so  gross 
herein,  that  even  in  public  fasts  little  or  nothing  is 
to  be  heard  from  them  sounding  this  way" — ^idle- 
ness, sometimes  shown  in  preaching  only  once  on 
the  Lord's  day,  while  "  others  have  but  fits  of 
pains,  not,  like  other  tradesmen,  continually  at 
their  work'*—"  self-seeking  in  preaching,  and  a 
venting  rather  of  their  wit  and  skill  than  a  show- 
ing forth  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God."  In 
all  there  are  twelve  descriptions  of  enormity  or 
corruption  set  forth  under  this  head.  The  two 
lists  are  followed  by  another  of  sixteen  '*  Reme- 
dies,'* from  which,  however,  there  is  little  to  be 
gathered  in  illustration  of  our  subject,  except  that 
in  the  second  it  is  declared  to  be  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  private  trials  in  presbyteries  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  *^  are  for  the  most  part  perfunc- 
torious ;"  and  that  in  the  eleventh,  ministers  are 
particularly  enjoined  to  forbear  the  drinking  of 
healths — "  Satan's  snare,  leading  to  excess," — and 
also  to  reprove  the  practice  in  others. 

Some  acts  of  the  next  assembly,  that  of  1647, 
curiously  attest  the  minute  inquisition  into  the 
most  private  habits  of  individuals  and  families,  and 
the  watchful  eye  over  the  stealthiest  beginnings  of 
defection  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  from  the 
straight  line  of  the  prescribed  method  of  Christian 
profession,  by  which  the  kirk  sought  to  preserve 
its  exclusive  dominion  over  the  popular  mind,  and 
also  the  high  hand  with  which  it  was  accustomed 
to  put  down  any  disobedience  to  its  authority.  One 
act  on  the  subject  of  "  secret  and  private  wor- 
ship" requires  and  appoints  "  ministers  and  ruling 
elders  to  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  in  the 
congregations  committed  to  their  charge  respec- 
tively, whether  there  be  among  them  any  family  or 
families  which  use  to  neglect  this  necessary  duty ; 
and  if  any  such  family  be  found,  the  head  of  that 
family  is  to  be  first  admonished  privately  to  amend 
this  fault ;  and  in  case  of  his  continuing  therein  he 
is  to  be  gravely  and  sadly  reproved  by  the  session." 
If  he  still  persist  in  his  neglect,  he  is  ordered  to 
be  suspended  and  debarred  from  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. But  this  practice  of  private  devotion  was 
also  to  be  restrained  from  running  into  an  excess 
which  might  lead  to  the  substitution  of  irregular 
conventicles  for  the  stated  ministrations  of  the 
church ;  and  therefore  in  another  act  the  assembly 
laid  down  a  set  of  very  particular  directions  with 
regard  to  it,  not  only,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  title 
of  the  act,  for  cherishing  piety,  but  "  for  main- 
taining unity  and  avoiding  schism  and  division." 
Here  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  confine  the 
private  devotions  of  the  laity  within  proper  bounds. 
A  portion  of  the  Bible  is  directed  to  be  ordinarily 
read,  and  those  present  are  even  recommended 
thereupon  to  converse  with  one  another  on  what 
has  been  read  and  heard  "  by  way  of  conference ;'' 
but  these  are,  at  the  same  time,  warned  that  **  the 
charge  and  office  of  interpreting  the  holy  scrip- 
tures is  a  part  of  the  ministerial  calling,  which 
none,  howsoever  otherwise  qualified,  should  take 
upon  him  in  any  place,  but  he  that  ia  duly  called  | 


thereunto  by  God  and  his  kirk.'*  **  Let  no  idki," 
it  is  afterwards  written,  *'  who  hath  no  puticolar 
calling,  or  vagrant  person,  under  pretence  of  a 
calling,  be  suffered  to  perform  worship  in  familiei, 
to  or  for  the  same;  seeing  persons  tainted  vhh 
errors,  or  aiming  at  division,  may  be  ready  iftcr 
that  manner  to  creep  into  houses  and  lead  captive 
silly  and  unstable  souls."  But,  above  all  dns^ 
it  is  ordered  that  at  family  worship  a  gpec&l 
care  be  had  "  that  each  family  keep  by  theio- 
selves ;  neither  requiring,  inviting,  nor  admittini 
persons  fh>m  divers  families."  **  Whatsoever,''  it 
is  added,  **  hath  been  the  effects  and  fruits  of 
meetings  of  persons  of  divers  families  in  tk 
times  of  corruption  or  trouble,  (in  which  cases 
many  things  are  commendable  which  otheniBe 
are  not  tolerable,)  yet,  when  God  hath  blessed  «s 
with  peace  and  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  eudi 
meetings  of  persons  of  divers  families  are  to  be 
disapproved,  as  tending  to  the  hindraoce  of  tlie 
religious  exercise  of  each  family  by  itself  to  tk 
prejudice  of  the  public  ministry,  to  the  lendiDg  d 
the  families  of  particular  congr^tion^  aad,  ia 
progress  of  time,  of  the  whole  kirk;  besides  mmj 
offences  which  may  come  thereby,  to  the  hardeoini^^ 
of  the  hearts  of  carnal  men  and  grief  of  the  godly.' 
And  the  drift  and  scope  of  all  the  directions  is  de- 
clared in  conclusion  to  be,  that,  while  upon  theooe 
part  the  power  and  practice  of  godliness  may  be 
advanced,  upon  the  other,  *'  under  the  name  and 
pretext  of  religious  exercises,  no,  such  meetings  cr 
practices  be  allowed  as  are  apt  to  breed  error, 
scandal,  schism,  contempt  or  misregard  of  tbe 
public  ordinances  and  ministers,  or  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  particular  callings,  or  such  oUier  evils  as 
are  the  works,  not  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  flesh, 
and  are  contrary  to  truth  and  peace."  This  act  is 
followed  by  another,  "  against  such  as  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  public  worship  in  their  own 
congregation;"  in  which  the  assembly  ordains 
"  every  member  in  every  congregation  to  keep 
their  own  parish  kirk,  to  communicate  there  in  tbe 
word  and  sacraments;"  and  directs  that  "  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  hereafler  usually  absent 
themselves  from  their  own  congregations,  except 
in  urgent  cases  made  known  to  and  approven  bj 
the  presbytery,"  and  if  after  private  admoniiioa 
by  their  pastors  they  do  not  amend  their  couduct, 
"  they  shall  be  delated,  or  informed  against,  to  the 
session ;"  who  shall  cite  and  censure  them  as "  con- 
temners of  the  comely  order  of  the  kirk;'*  w^if 
the  matter  be  not  taken  order  with  there,  it » 
directed  to  be  brought  before  the  presbytery.  But 
the  most  arrogant  and  characteristic  act  of  this  as- 
sembly is  one  "  discharging  the  importing,  vent- 
injr,  or  spreading  of  erroneous  books  or  pap*'*- 
"The  General  Assembly,"  says  this  act, almort 
in  the  tone  and  style  of  an  authority  claiming  to  be 
sovereign  in  things  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
"  considering  how  the  errors  of  Independency  or 
separation  have  in  our  neighbour  kingdom  of  £oS* 
land  spread  as  a  gangrene  and  do  daily  eat  as  a 
canker,  insomuch  that  exceeding  man;  &^^ 
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heresies,  schisms^  and  blasphemies  have  issued 
therefrom,  and  are  sheltered  thereby;  and  how 
possible  it  is  for  the  same  evils  to  invade  and  over<* 
spread  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  Oj^n^  within  the 
same  island,)  by  the  spreading  of  their  erroneous 
books,  pamphlets,  libels,  and  letters  ; ...  do  there- 
fore, in  the  name  of  God,  inhibit  and  discharge  all 
members  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom  to  converse  with 
persons  tainted  with  such  errors,  or  to  import, 
sell,  spread,  vent,  or  disperse  such  erroneous  bDoks 
or  papers ; . .  .requiring  all  ministers.  •  .to  try  care- 
fully from  time  to  time  if  any  such  books  be  brought 
into  this  country  from  England,  or  from  beyond 
seas  (which  is  especia]ly  recommended  to  minis- 
ters on  sea-coasts,  or  towns  where  any  stationers 
are) ;  and,  if  any  shall  be  found,  to  present  the 
same  to  the  presbytery,  that  some  course  may  be 
taken  to  hinder  the  dispersion  thereof.  And  here- 
by all  presbyteries  and  synods  are  ordained  to  try 
and  process  such  as  shall  transgress  against  the 
premises  or  any  part*  of  the  same.  And  the  as- 
sembly doth  also  seriously  recommend  to  civil  ma- 
gistrates, that  they  may  be  pleased  to  be  assisting 
to  ministers  and  presbyteries,  in  execution  of  this 
act,  and  to  concur  with  their  authority  in  every 
thing  to  that  effect." 

Two  or  three  other  notices  may  be  thrown  toge- 
ther into  a'single  paragraph.  **  It  will  be  a  good 
remedy  against  sabbath-breaking  by  carriers  and 
travellers,"  says  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  1648, 
•*  that  the  ministers  where  they  dwell  cause  them 
to  bring  testimonials  from  the  place  where  they 
rested  on  those  Lord's  days  wherein  they  were 
from  home."  "  Let  all  persons,"  says  another 
clause  of  the  same  ordinance,  *^  who  flit  (remove) 
from  one  parish  to  another  have  sufficient  testimo- 
nials. This  is  to  be  extended  to  all  gentlemen  and 
persons  of  quality,  and  all  their  followers,  who 
come  to  reside  with  their  families  at  Edinburgh 
or  elsewhere ;  and  let  the  minister  from  whom 
they  flit  advertise  the  minister  to  whom  they  flit,  if, 
to  his  knowledge,  they  be  lying  under  any  scandal." 
**  For  better  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,"  a  third 
clause  directs,  '*  let  every  elder  take  notice  of 
such  as  are  within  his  bounds,  how  they  keep  the 
kirk,  and  how  their  time  is  spent  before,  be- 
twixt, and  after  the  time  of  public  worship."  At 
its  next  meeting,  in  1649,  the  assembly,  *^  finding 
the  scandal  and  abuse  that  arises  through  promis- 
cuous dancing,  do  therefore  inhibit  and  discharge 
the  same,  and  do  refer  the  censure  thereof  to  the 
several  presbyteries,  recommending  it  to  their  care 
and  diligence."  The  old  subject  of  witchcraft, 
also,  again  this  year  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
church,  and  an  act  was  passed  appointing  a  con- 
ference of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  physicians  to 
consider  the  most  advisable  means  of  detecting  and 
trying  that  crime,  which,  it  is  complained,  had  still 
continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding  all  the  me- 
thods employed  against  it.  Upon  this  subject  Sir 
James  Balfour  has  preserved  some  frightful  de- 
tails. The  Lady  of  Pittardo  in  Fifeshire,  he 
tells  us,  was  in  July  this  year  (which  was  during 
the   sitting  of  the  assembly)^  apprehended  for 


witchcraft,  and  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  there,  a  commission  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  for  her  trial,  she  remained 
till  the  middle  of  December,  when,  having  been 
quite  well  over-night,  she  was  found  one  morning 
dead,  and  all  swollen,  apparently  as  if  she  had 
been  poisoned.  "  It  was  thought,"  says  Sir 
James,  ^*  that  she  either  had  taken  the  poison  of 
herself,  being  guilty  of  that  hellish  crime,  or  that 
it  had  been  administered  to  her  by  the  advice  of 
her  friends  and  kindred,  whom  by  her  wickedness, 
if  she  had  been  publicly  burnt,  she  had  blotted, 
and  stained  those  families  she  was  descended  of, 
of  whom  were  descended  many  religious,  worship- 
ful, and  worthy  personages."  The  annalist  adds, 
*'  Many  witches  apprehended,  commissions  given 
by  parliament  and  council  for  their  trial,  and  they 
execute,  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Perth,  Stirling,  Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Merse,  and 
Peebles,  &c.  I  myself  did  see,  the  20th  of  Julv, 
this  year,  in  one  afternoon,  commissions  severally 
directed  by  the  parliament  for  trying  and  burning 
of  twenty-seven  witches,  women,  and  three  men 
and  boys ;  their  depositions  were  publicly  read  in 
face  of  parliament,  before  the  house  would  vote  to 
the  president's  subscribing  of  the  act  for  the  clerk 
issmng  of  these  commissions.  Likewise  divers 
commissions  were  given  by  the  lords  of  council,  in 
November  and  December,  this  same  year,  for  try- 
ing and  burning  of  witches  :  their  depositions  were 
read,  amongst  the  which  there  was  one  that  con- 
fessed that  she  had  been  of  late  at  a  meeting  with 
the  devil,  at  which  there  were  above  five  hundred 
witches  present.  So  far  had  that  wicked  enemy  of 
mankind  prevailed,  by  his  illusions  and  practices, 
over  these  poor,  wretched,  miserable  souls.*** 
Horrible  it  is  indeed  to  think  of  the  wide  devasta- 
tion committed  under  the  influence  of  the  sangui- 
nary delusion  to  which  these  unhappy  persons 
were  sacrificed— of  the  quantity  of  blood  it  caused 
to  be  shed,  and  the  much  greater  quantity  of  terror 
and  torment,  of  every  kind,  it  must  have  spread 
through  the  land, — not  to  speak  of  the  dark,  vin- 
dictive passions  with  which  it  harassed  and  poi- 
soned tne  public  mind,  thus  dropping  no  small 
part  of  its  curse  upon  the  inflictors  as  well  as  upon 
the  victims  of  the  legal  raurders'and  massacres  with 
which  it  was  continually  feeding  its  insatiable  fury. 
Was  there  anything  really  more  shocking  in  the 
fires  lighted  up  in  Scotland  and  England  by  the 
Roman  church,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the 
consumption  of  heretics,  than  in  these  burnings  of 
persons  equally  guiltless  of  any  real  crime  which 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  seventeenth  century 
thus  abetted  and  urged  on  ? 

A  matter  of  great  importance,  in  respect  both  of 
the  practice  and  the  pnnciple  involved  in  it,  and 
which  had  occasioned  much  controversy,  was  at 
last  settled  this  year.  This  was  the  manner  of 
the  election  and  appointment  of  ministers  to  vacant 
charges.  The  crown  had  some  years  before  con- 
sented, in  the  case  of  benefices  in  its  presentation, 
to  limit  its  choice  to  a  list  of  three  candidates 
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nominated  by  the  presbytery;  but  the  other  lay 
patrons  could  not  generally  be  ,'induced,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  surrender  their  rights  into  the 
hands  of  the  church  courts.  At  length,  however, 
in  March,  1649,  the  legislature  was  prevailed 
upon  to  end  the  difficulty  by  a  very  summaiy 
measure.  "The  parliament,''  says  Sir  James 
Balfour,  "  passed  a  most  strange  act  this  month, 
abolishing  the  patronages  of  kirks  which  pertained 
to  laymen  since  ever  Christianity  was  planted  in 
Scotland.  Francis,  Earl  of  Buccleugh,  and  some 
others,  protested  against  this  act  as  wrangous  and 
altogether  derogatory  to  the  just  rights  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  so  departed  the  parliament-house.  But  current 
was  carried  for  the  presbyteries  and  church-wav, 
in  respect  Argyle,  the  chancellor,  and  Archibald 
Johnston,  the  kirk's  minion,  durst  do  no  other- 
wise, lest  the  leaders  of  the  church  should  desert 
them,  and  leave  them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
ivhich,  without  the  church,  none  of  them  could 
well  do."  Commenting  further  upon  ^*  this  notable 
prank,"  as  he  calls  it,  the  annalist  proceeds  : — 
"  And  this  act,  to  make  it  the  more  specious,  they 
coloured  with  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  choice 
their  own  ministers;  yet  the  general  assembly, 
bolden  at  Edinburgh  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  this  same  year,  made  a  very  sore  mint 
[attempt]  to  have  snatched  this  shadow  from  the 
people;  notwithstanding  their  former  pretences, 
collationed  the  sole  power  on  the  presbyteries; 
and  out-fooled  the  people  of  that  right  they  for- 
merly pretended  did  only  and  especially  belong  to 
them  jure  dmno;  as,  according  to  the  new  divi- 
nity of  these  times,  both  the  leaders  and  their 
creature  Johnston  pleaded,  with  all  the  forcible 
arguments  wrested  Scripture  could  produce,  to 
procure  their  own  ends  and  greatness."  The  act 
passed  by  the  assembly,  in  fact,  provided  that, 
when  a  congregation  became  vacant,  the  presby- 
tery should  send  down  certain  preachers  for  the 
people  to  hear;  that,  if  the  people  desired  to  hear 
any  others,  they  might  apply  for  that  purpose 
through  their  elders  (that  is,  the  members  of  the 
parochial  kirk  session)  to  the  presbytery,  which, 
however,  was  not  to  be  bound  to  grant  the  appli- 
cation, any  more,  indeed,  than  the  elders  were  to 
make  it,  unless  they  chose ;  that  after  a  competent 
time,  not  the  people,  but  the  elders  or  session  only, 
should  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election ;  that  if 
the  people  acquiesced,  the  presbytery,  upon  finding 
the  person  thus  elected  to  be  qualified,  should 
admit  him  to  the  ministry  in  the  said  congrega- 
tion ;  *'  but  if  it  happen,"  continues  the  act, 
*^  that  the  major  part  of  the  congregation  dissent 
from  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the  session,  in 
that  case  the  matter  shall  be  brought  unto  the 
presbytery,  who  shsll  judge  of  the  same ;  and,  if 
ihey  ko  not  find  their  dissent  to  be  grounded  on 
causeless  prejudices^  they  are  to  appoint  a  new 
election  in  manner  above  specified."  The  whole 
right  accorded  to  the  people,  therefore,  was  simply 
to  sute  their  objections;  the  sole  right  of  deciding 


upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  said  objectioos 
being  reserved  to  the  presbytery.  Such,  in  tbe 
purest  times  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  was  the  popWor 
election  of  the  clergy,  of  which  we  still  sometiittes 
hear  so  much !  The  act  concludes  with  a  cUiue 
which  would  no  doubt  be  found  oonvenieDt  in 
many  cases :— "  Where  the  congregation  is  disaf- 
fected and  malignant,  in  that  case  the  presbytery 
is  to  provide  them  with  a  minister."  It  is  sot 
clear  whether  this  was  intended  to  core  or  lo 
punish  their  disaffection  and  malignity. 

At  the  memorable  date  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  November,  1640,  £Dgli&h 
Puritanism  had  not  yet  taken  the  shape  of  prdiy- 
terianism  to  any  considerable  extent  Besides  the 
statement  of  Clarendon,  that,  with  the  ucepdoQ 
of  Fiennes  and  the  younger  Vane,  and,  ss  be 
asserts,  at  a  somewhat  later  stage,  Hampden,  tbeit 
were  scarcely  any  members  of  that  parliameDt,  tt 
its  opening,  who  were  opposed  to  the  priudpie  of 
the  constitution  of  the  national  church,  we  biit 
the  authority  of  Richard  Baxter,  in  his  accouDtof 
his  own  Life,  for  the  fact  that,  although  "^tbe 
younger  and  less  experienced  ministers  in  tbe 
country  were  against  amending  the  bishops  sod 
liturgy,  apprehending  this  was  but  gilding  orer 
their  danger ;"  yet  ^  this  was  not  the  sense  of  the 
parliament,  nor  of  their  principal  divines."  "Tbe 
matter  of  bishops  or  no  bishops,"  he  adds,  **  vas 
not  the  main  thing,  except;  with  the  Scots,  k 
thousands  that  wished  for  good  bishops  were  c& 
the  parliament  side. "  And  even  of  those  who  wcr 
altogether  opposed  to  episcopacy, — tbe  Root-sod- 
branch-men,  as  they  were  called,  to  which  psitr 
Vane,  and  his  friends  that  have  just  been  meo- 
tioned,  belonged, — ^very  few  were  at  this  time 
Presbyterians ;  it  was  Independency,  not  Presby- 
tery, which  they  would  have  substituted  for  tbe 
government  of  bishops. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  mere  diminution 
of  the  episcopal  power  which  was  alone  derived  by 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  affordfd  i 
common  object  which  united  all  these  parties;  and 
the  habit  they  thus  acquired  of  acting  in  conceit, 
together  with  the  course  events  took,  which  u- 
turally  tended  to  heat  and  exasperate  many  of 
those  whose  feelings  and  views  were  at  first  coo- 
paratively  moderate,  soon  enabled  the  fiew  persoos 
of  more  extreme  opinions  to  become  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  and  to  draw  the  great  majority  of 
the  others  along  with  them.  How  the  csUblisbed 
church  fell  under  this  combined  attack  has  been 
already  related  *  The  first  blow  struck  at  tbe 
bishops,  if  we  except  the  impeachment  and  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  of  Laud,  on  the  1st  of  Msrcb, 
1641,  was  the  bill  brought  in  to  take  away  thcii 
votes  in  parliament,  and  to  leave  them  out  iu  si 
commissions  that  had  relation  to  any  tempore 
affairs,  which,  after  being  passed  in  tbe  Hotue  of 
Commons  with  little  opposition,  was  sent  up  to  tbe 
Lords  on  the  1st  of  May,  but  thrown  out  by  the 
Upper  House  after  the  second  reading.    This  vtf 
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followed  in  the  same  session  by  Sir  Edward  Deer- 
ing's  bill  for  the  utter  eradication  of  bishops, 
deans,  and  chapters,  with  all  officers  belonging  to 
them,  which  also,  however,  took  no  efifect,  having, 
after  it  had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  been  dropped  in  committee.  The 
first  measures  that  were  actuallv  carried  against 
the  church  were  the  two  bills  abolishing  the  courts 
of  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
On  the  last  day  of  that  month  the  Commons  ap- 
pointed their  committee  for  drawing  up  the  charges 
of  impeachment  against  thfe  thirteen  bishops, 
which  were  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  4th  of  August  following.*  On  the 
30th  of  December  ten  of  the  bishops  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  two  more  debarred  from  their  places  in 
parliament,  on  being  impeached  of  high  treason 
by  the  Commons  for  their  protestation  against  the 
legality  of  the  acts  passed  in  their  absence.f  On 
the  14th  of  February,  1642,  a  new  bill  incapa- 
citating the  bishops  for  voting  in  parliament  was 
at  last  passed  into  a  law.|  From  this  date  the 
church,  though  not  yet  actually  pulled  down,  may 
be  considered  as  a  mere  ruin. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  the  Commons  had  appointed  a  grand 
committee,  consisting  of  the  whole  House,  to  in- 
quire into  the  scandalous  immoralities  of  the 
clergy.  But  the  vast  number  of  cases  that  came 
pouring  in,  upon  the  general  invitation  that  was 
given  to  all  sorts  of  persons  to  get  up  all  sorts  of 
complaints  against  their  ministers,  soon  made  it 
necessary  that  the  grand  committee  should  divide 
itself  into  four  or  five  committees,  which  were 
called  White's,  Corbet's,  Harlow^s,  Deering's  com- 
mittees, after  the  chairman  of  each.  It  is  said 
that,  in  a  short  time,  above  two  thousand  petitions 
were  brought  before  them,  of  which  Corbet's  com- 
mittee, which  it  appears  was  the  favourite  tribunal, 
had  for  its  share  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred. 
About  two  years  after,  another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  ^  the  fittest  way,"  as  it  was 
expressed,  **  for  the  relief  of  such  godly  and  well- 
affected  ministers  as  have  bfcen  plundered,  and 
what  malignant  clergymen  have  benefices  in  and 
about  the  town,  which  benefice!  being  sequestered 
may  be  supplied  by  Others  i^ho  majr  receive  their 
profits ;"  and  in  July,  1643,  the  scandalous  com- 
mittee and  this  other  (nicknamed  by  the  royalists 
tbe  plundering  committee)  were  empowered  to 
carry  on  their  proceedings  in  concert.  By  means 
of  their  united  powers,  and  the  aid  of  a  succession 
of  ordinances  passed  bv  the  House  to  facilitate 
their  operations,  these  bodies,  in  course  of  time, 
cleared  the  church  pretty  effectually  both  of 
immoral  clergymen  and  also  of  those  who  were 
not  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  Many  of  the 
royalist  clergy  were  besides  still  more  summarily 
ejected  by  the  parliament  soldiers.  **  Multitudes, 
of  them,*'  to  quote  the  account  of  the  historian  of 
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the  Puritans,  ^'  left  their  cures  and  took  sanctuary 
in  the  king's  armies  or  garrisons,  having  disposed 
of  their  goods  and  chattels  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  Others,  who  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  by  their  sermons,  or  declarations  for 
the  king,  were  put  under  confinement  in  Lam- 
beth, Wmchester,  Ely,  and  most  of  the  bishop's 
houses  about  London;  and,  for  want  of  room, 
about  twenty,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  were 
imprisoned  on  board  of  ships  in  the  river  Thames, 
and  shut  down  under  decks,  no  friend  being 
allowed  to  come  near  them."*  It  is  said  that 
110  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  London  alone 
were  turned  out  of  their  livings  in  the  years 
1642  and  1643;  and  that  as  many  more  fled, 
to  avoid  imprisonmeut.  **  It  is  to  be  lamented," 
adds  Neal,  "  that  several  pious  and  worthy 
bishops  and  othet  .clergymen,  who  withdrew 
irom  the  world,  and  were  desirous  to  live  peace- 
ably without  joining  either  side,  suffered  after- 
ward in  comtnon  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren ; 
their  ^siateii  iind  livines  being  sequestered,  their 
houses  and  goods  plundered  by  ungovernable 
soldiers,  and  themselves  reduced  to  live  upon  the 
fifths,  or  a  small  pension  from  the  parliament, 
either  because  they  could  not  take  the  covenant, 
or  comply  with  the  new  directory  for  public  wor- 
ship. Amone  these  we  may  reckon  the  most 
reverend  Archbishop  Usher,  Bishops  Morton  and 
Hall,  and  many  others.  When  the  bishops'  lands 
were  seized  for  the  service  of  the  war,  which  was 
called  Bellutn  Episcopate^  or  the  bishops'  war,  it 
was  not  possible  to  snow  favour  to  any  under  ^at 
character ;  and  though  the  two  houses  voted  very 
considerable  pensions  to  some  of  the  bishops,  in 
lieti  of  their  lands  that  were  sequestered,  due  care 
was  not  taken  of  the  payment ;  nor  would  several 
of  their  lordships  so  far  countenance  the  votes  of 
the  houses  as  to  applv  for  it."  To  the  names  of 
the  eminent  sufferers  here  mentioned  may  be  add- 
ed one  of  the  tnost  illustrious  in  English  literature, 
that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  being  driven  from  his 
living  of  Upnmgham,  which  was  sequestered,  re- 
tired into  Wales,  and,  while  supporting  himself  and 
his  family  by|  teaching  a  school,  there  composed 
some  of  the  greatest  dfhid  ittiinortal  works. 

For  a  space  of  some  two  ^eari  the  country  might 
be  said  to  be  without  any  established  form  of  wor- 
ship. The  clergy  were  left  to  read  the  liturgy  or 
not,  as  they  pleased,  and  to  take  their  own  way,  in 
like  manner  in  all  other  points :  thus,  we  are  told, 
while  some  of  them  continued  to  wear  the  canoni- 
cal habits,  others  gratified  their  taste  by  preaching 
in  a  cloak,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters of  Geneva  and  France.  The  cathedral  wor- 
ship was  also  everywhere  put  down ;  and  many  of 
the  sacred  edifices  themselves  were  lamentably  de- 
faced and  injured,  principally  in  the  process  of 
executing  an  ordinance,  passed  by  the  parliament 
in  the  summer  of  1643,  by  which  it  was  directed, 
that  before  the  1st  of  November  ensuing  all  altars 
and  tables  of  stone,  in  churches,  should  be  utterly 
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Sbsuon  at  St.  Paol's  Cross  on  Good  Fbidat.    From  a  Drawing  in  the  Pepysian  Library. 
This  Cross  was  erected  a1>oat  1450,  and  re-modelled  in  1S93. 
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PoaiTAHS  DSSTBOTOfO  THS  CbOSS  IN  CHEAPBIDI. 

From  a  contemporary  Print  in  the  Pennant  Collection,  Brit  Mns. 


taken  away  and  abolished ;  all  communion  tables 
removed  horn  the  east  end  of  the  church;  all 
rails  about  them  pulled  down;  all  candlesticks, 
tapers,  and  basins  standing  upon  them  taken  away; 
and  that  all  crucifixes,  crosses,  images,  and  pic- 
tures of  any  one  or  more  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  other  images  and  pic- 
tures of  saints,  and  all  superstitious  inscriptiuns, 
whether  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  should  be 


obliterated  or  otherwise  destroyed.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  May,  also,  the  two  Houses, 
in  the  fury  of  their  zeal  against  monuments  of 
superstition,  had  passed  a  resolution  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  crosses  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
and  by  their  order  Sir  Robert  Harlow  actually 
superintended  the  levelling  to  the  ground  of  Sl 
Paul's  cross,  Charing  cross,  and  that  in  Cheapside, 
London.    The  Puritans  themselves  had  been  ac- 
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customed  to  crowd  around  St  PauVs  croaa,  to  hear 
their  favourite  preachers  declaim  from  the  same 
pulpit  from  which  Ridley  and  Latimer  and  Cran- 
mer  had  addressed  their  forefathers  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Reformation. 

The  huilding  up  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  polity 
was  made  the  work  of  the  Assemhly  of  Divines, 
which  was  called  together  by  an  order  of  the  two 
houses  dated  12th  June,  1643,  and  met  at  West- 
minster on  the  1st  of  July  thereafter.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  selected  as  they  had  been  by 
the  puritanical  parliament,  were  generally  agreed 
in  holding  the  doctrinal  theology  of  Calvin ;  but 
upon  the  question  of  church  government  they  were 
more  divided  in  opinion.  A  few  of  them  were 
attached  to  episcopacy  as  it  had  lately  existed  in 
the  national  church;  but  these,  finding  them- 
selves in  a  hopeless  minority,  soon  retired.  Of 
those  that  remained  the  great  majority  appear  to 
have  been  at  first  inclined  towards  a  modified 
episcopacy,  or  rather  some  such  combination  of 
episcopacv  and  presbytery  as  had  been  established 
by  the  onginal  reformers  of  the  Scottish  church, 
in  which  bishops,  without  any  secular  rank  or  au- 
thority, like  the  district  superintendents  instituted 
by  Knox,  should  be  associated  with  a  system  of 
diocesan  and  provincial  church  courts.  This 
party,  however,  coalescing  with  the  commissioners 
from  Scotland,  and  swayed  by  the  great  influ- 
ence which  circumstances  at  the  time  gave  to  the 
church  of  that  country,  ultimately  became  tho- 
roughly Presbyterian,  some  of  them  even  going  the 
length  of  adopting  the  principle  of  the .  divine 
right  of  presbytery.  From  them  proceeded  all  the 
successive  creeds  and  compendiums  published  in 
the  name  of  the  assembly — the  Directory  for  Public 
Worship;  the  Confession  of  Faith;  and  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  All  these  exposi- 
tions are  thoroughly  both  Calvinistic  and  Presby- 
terian :  they  constitute  indeed  the  authorised  formu- 
laries of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day. 

But  the  Presbyterians  were  to  the  last  vigorously 
opposed  in  Uie  Westminster  Assembly  bv  a  minority 
consisting  of  two  sections*  which,  although  they 
generally  acted  in  concert  against  the  common  foe, 
were  also  sufficiently  distinguishable  irom  each 
other.  These  were  the  Independents,  and  those 
called  Erastians,  from  their  adoption  of  the  tenets 
of  Erastus,  a  German  divine  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, who  reduced  the  questions  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  also  of  the  connexion  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  to  the  simplest  possible  form,  by 
maintaining  that  the  church,  or  the  clergy  as  such, 
possessed  no  inherent  legislative  power  of  any 
kind,  and  that  the  national  church  in  its  form  and 
discipline  was  in  all  respects  the  mere  subject  and 
creature  of  the  civil  magistrate.  That,  however, 
which  in  both  the  Erastians  and  the  Independents 
more  than  anything  else  enraged  and  alarmed  the 
Presbyterian  party  was,  their  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  general  toleration— a  doctrine  which 
Presbytery,  as  we  have  seen,  had  always  held  in 
especial  abhorrence.     As  yet,  the  Independents 
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appear  to  have  generally  held  this  great  principle 
with  some  limitation ;  being  inclined,  for  instance, 
though  rather  on  political  wan  theological  grounds, 
to  exclude  the  adherents  of  popery  from  the  full 
liberty  which  they  would  have  granted  to  all  other 
Christian  sects.  But  the  views  of  the  Erastians 
were  of  the  most  comprehensive  amplitude.  Baillie, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Assembly 
from  the  church  of  Scotland,  repeatedly  notices  in 
his  letters  the  assertion  in  various  quarters  of  a 
toleration  which  should  be  without  any  limits  what- 
ever. Thus,  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  a  letter 
that  was  given  into  their  clerk,  inveighing  against 
the  covenant,  and  exhorting  the  Assembly  to  give 
a  full  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sects.  "  Here," 
he  says,  '*  rose  a  quick  enough  debate ;  Goodwin, 
Nye,  aiti  their  party  (the  Independents),  by  all 
means  pressing  the  neglect,  contempt,  and  sup- 
pressing of  all  such  fantastic  papers ;  others  were 
as  vehement  for  the  taking  notice  of  them,  that  the 
parliament  might  be  acquaint  therewith,  to  see  to 
the  remedy  of  these  dangerous  secu.*'  ^  The 
person  mentioned  in  this  passage  is  Thomas  Good- 
win :  he  afterwards  speaks  of  a  John  Goodwin,  of 
Coleman-street,  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
who,  he  says,  "  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  Presbytery, 
and  is  openly  for  a  full  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
sects,  even  Turks,  Jews,  Papists.'*  "  This  way,** 
he  adds,  ^'  is  very  pleasant  to  many  here.*'  f  In 
another  place  he  describes  Cromwell  and  Vane  as 
"  both  for  universal  liberty ."{ 

Although,  also,  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  remained  with  the  Presbyterians  till  its 
dissolution,  about  three  weeks  after  the  king's 
death  (on  the  22nd  of  February,  1649),  the  Inde- 
pendents and  other  sectaries  had  long  before  that 
date  been  getting  a-head  of  Ihem  hoik  in  the  par- 
liament and  in  the  army.  The  Directory  of  Public 
Worship,  which  supplanted  the  Liturgy,  was  esta- 
blished by  an  ordinance  of  the  parliament  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  1645 ;  but  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  laid  down  a  Presbyterian  system  of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  although  it  was  at  once  received  by 
the  Scottish  church,  was  never  in  fact  sanctioned 
by  any  act  of  the  English  legislature.  Nor  were 
even  the  name,  style,  and  dignity  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  formally  taken  away  till  the  5th  of 
September,  1646.  ny  an  act  passed  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1646,  however,"  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  was  partially  established  by 
way  of  experiment,  the  preamble  of  the  act  de- 
claring, "  that  if  upon  trial  it  was  not  found  accept- 
able, it  should  be  reversed  or  amended ;"  and  to 
this  law  a  further  effect  was  afterwards  given  by 
several  additional  ordinances  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  till  at  last,  in  1649,  it  was  declared 
without  qualification  by  the  house  that  presbytery 
should  be  the  established  religion.  Yet,  many 
di£Bculties  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  actual  ex- 
tension of  the  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
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never  obtained  more  than  a  very  limited  and  im- 
perfect establishment. 

Accordingly  the  national  church  of  England,  if 
it  might  be  so  called,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, although  the  clergy  and  probably  also  the 
people,  especially  in  the  towns,  were  for  the  greater 
part  Presbyterians,  was  by  no  means  exclusively 
composed  of  the  membeni  of  that  persuasion. 
Some  of  the  benefices  were  still  retained  by  their 
old  episcopalian  incumbents ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  held  by  Independents ;  and  a  few  were 
filled  even  by  persons  belonging  to  some  of  the 
many  minor  sects  that  now  swarmed  in  the  sun- 
shme  of  the  Protector's  all  but  universal  toleration. 
For  some  time,  indeed,  the  pulpits  appear  to  have 
been  openfed  even  to  any  of  the  laity  who  were 
esteemed  to  possess  an  edifying  gift  of  utterance. 
At  last,  in  March,  1653,  Cromwell,  by  an  ordinance 
of  council,  appointed  aboard  of  triers,  as  they  were 
called,  in  all  thirty-eight  in  number,  of  whom  part 
were  Presbyterians,  part  Independents,  and  a  few 
Baptists,  to  which  was  given,  without  any  instruc- 
tions or  limitations  whatever,  the  powet  of  exa- 
mining, and  approving  or  rejecting,  all  persons 
that  might  thereafter  be  presented,  nominated, 
chosen,  or  appointed  to  any  living  in  the  church. 
This  was  tantamount  to  dividing  the  church 
among  these  different  religious  bodies,  or  so  libe- 
ralizing and  extending  it  as  to  make  it  comprehend 
them  Jl.  Cromwell,  however,  held  forth  the  mea- 
sure as  one,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  restrictive  cha- 

f  gcter as  designed  to  restrain  the  excessive  liberty 

that  had  previously  existed,  whfen  any  one  who 
would  might  set  up  as  a  preacher,  and  so  give 
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himself  a  chance  6f  obtaining  a  living  in  the 
church.  The  board  of  triers  continued  to  sit,  and 
to  exercise  its  functions,  at  Whitehall,  till  a  shoit 
time  after  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

Of  the  numerous  sectaries,  as  they  were  called, 
that  sprung  up  in  this  age,  we  shall  not  now  enta 
into  any  account,  further  than  to  mention  that  thw 
of  chiefest  note  were  the  Baptists  (generally  called 
by  others  the  Anabaptists),  the  Quakers,  or  fol- 
lowers of  George  Fox,  and  the  Fifth-mooarciiT 
Men,  all  of  whom  will  meet  us  again  in  the  nut 
period. 

In  Scotland,  also,  Cromwell  and  his  deputy, 
Monk,  enforced,  in  spite  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  the  same  general  toleration 
that  had  been  established  in  England.  But  k 
soon  became  manifest  that  that  system  could  onlj 
be  maintained,  with  any  chance  of  an  hours  quiet 
to  the  country,  by  putting  a  gag  upon  the  churd 
Accordingly,  when,  after  many  heats,  the  genenl 
assembly  had  met  as  usual  at  Edinburgh  in  tbt 
summer  of  1652,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
business.  Lieutenant-colonel  Cotterel  sudde&lT 
came  into  the  church,  and,  standing  up  upon  (st 
of  the  benches,  informed  them  that  no  eccksiii- 
tical  judicatories  were  to  sit  there  but  by  autbonty 
of  the  parliament  of  England ;  and,  without  giTinf 
them  leave  to  reply,  commanded  them  instantlTto 
withdraw  themselves,  and  then  conducted  the  whole 
of  the  reverend  body  out  of  the  city,  by  one  of  the 
gates  called  the  West  Port,  with  a  trOop  of  hone 
and  a  company  of  foot.  The  assembly  did  i^ 
dare  to  attempt  to  meet  again  so  long  as  Cromwell 
lived. 


Craslii  II.  and  Uie  Enoliib  AvB&atAiK)Rs.at  the  IlAoni,  arraaginf  Uie  torma  of  his  RetturaUoa. 
Frum  a  Print  by  VleiL 
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CiciL,  Eart.  of  Sat.iibuvt.  After  Zaccheio. 
PRTivirE.  Old  Picture  of  the  Fry  one  FamUy. 
Ikktov.    Anooymoot  Print. 


E  have  now  arrived 
at  a  period  of  so 
great  importance  in 
the  constitutional 
history  of  England, 
that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon 
it  somewhat  longer 
than  we  have  done 
on  any  other  period : 
it  will  be  necessary 
to  pause,  and  cast  a 
look  behind  as  well 
as  around  ui. 
'  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  nobility 


PvM.    Print  by  Van  der  Qucht. 
Wkhtwostb,  Earl  or  Stra? roBD.    Vandyke. 


(in  other  words,  between  monarchy  and  aristocracy) 
had  now  been  going  on  in  England  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years.  The  very  fact  of  its  having 
continued  so  long  proves  that  victory  could  not 
have  invariably  declared  itself  either  for  one  side 
or  the  other.  Consequently  each  side  would  have  its 
successes  or  their  consequences  to  bring  forward 
as  precedents  in  fieivour  of  its  pretensions.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  precedents  were  on 
the  side  of  the  king.  The  earlier  Normans  and 
all  the  Tudors  were  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
absolute  monarchs ;  though  it  was  a  sort  of  abso- 
lutism differing  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Roman  emperors  or  Turkish  sultans,  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  community  over  which  the  English  monarchs 
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ruled  there  existed  elements  of  opposition  to  their 
power,  which  had  native  vigour  enough,  and  only 
wanted  time  and  circumstances  to  hecome  exceed- 
ingly formidahle,  while  the  other  communities 
referred  to  were  sunk  in  a  hopeless,  irrecoverahle 
torpor.  At  the  same  time,  the  granting  of  Magrw, 
Charta^  and  the  numerous  confirmations  of  it 
between  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
(in  one  reign  alone,  that  of  Edward  III.,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  fifteen^  and  there  were  thirty 
two*  in  all),  together  with  the  new  statutes  made 
to  support  and  develope  it,  prove  incontestably 
that  the  other  side  had  precedents  in  their  favour 
also.  The  existence  of  these  precedents  on  both 
sides  accounts  for  the  strangely  different  views 
taken  of  the  subject  by  writers  of  opposite  parties, 
who,  as  the  manner  of  partisans  is,  fix  their  eyes 
intently  on  one  object,  or  one  class  of  objects,  and 
shut  them  resolutely  against  all  others.  The 
writers  of  the  one  party  Took  to  one  set  of  prece- 
dents, those  of  the  other  to  the  opposite  set.  For 
example,  the  historians  David  Hume  and  Mr. 
Brodie  fix  their  attention  on  different  sets  of  pre- 
cedents. And  while  we  must  admit,  with  Hume, 
that  the  English  government,  before  the  time  of 
the  two  first  Stuarts,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
government  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
uniformly  and  svstematically  protected  in  practice, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  in  theory,  and  even 
in  the  solemn  language  of  the  legislature,  we  are 
equally  ready  to  concede  to  Mr.  Brodie  that  the 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  was 
better  than  the  condition  of  the  hulk  of  the  French. 
Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  in  the  situ- 
ation of  England — especially  the  great  power  of 
the  earliest  Norman  kings,  obliging  the  great  barons 
to  band  together  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
smaller  barons,  and  even  of  the  people  at  large,  to 
oppose  it — which  led  to  the  granting  and  confirm- 
ing of  Magna  Chartay  the  Commons  of  England, 
up  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  share  of  the 
sovereign  power.  The  Commons,  however,  cer- 
tainly gained  some  very  important  steps  under 
Richard  II.  and  the  three  succeeding  kings  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  if  not  towards  an  actual  share 
in  the  sovereignty,  at  least  towards  a  power  of 
checking  the  king's  exercise  of  it.  The  civil  wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster  then  intervened,  and  ended 
by  leaving  a  cunning,  mean-souled  Welshman  on 
the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets.  The  civil  wars, 
however,  had  shivered  to  pieces  the  power  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  barons,  once  so  formidable ;  so  that 
the  cool,  cunning,  little  Welshman,  and  his  hot- 
headed, blustering  bully  of  a  son,  did  what  the 
mightiest  and  most  victorious  of  the  Plantagenets 
could  not' do.  They  effectually  crushed  the  nobi- 
lity ;  and  they  prevented  the  Commons  from 
making  any  further  advances,  if  they  did  not  rather 
drive  tibem  back  from  some  of  their  more  advanced 
posts.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in  tlie  preceding 
Book,  Henry  VIII.,  at  least,  was  as  nearly  as 

*  Coke,  S.  Inst,  proem. 


possible  absolute.  There  is  an  important  oono- 
boration  of  this  view  of  the  subject  by  no  ram 
authoritv.  When  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  figfati]^ 
the  battles  of  the  Commons  against  the  crovn  m 
the  House  of  Conuaons,  under  Chaiks  I.,  it  k 
observable  that  all  his  precedents  cited  are  firoD 
the  Plantagenet  reigns.  If  atay  had  been  to  be  hid 
to  serve  his  purpose  from  the  Tudor  times,  Sir 
Edward  was  not  the  man  to  overlook  or  uegkt 
them. 

But  along  with  these  drcnmstances  fsvoanlile 
to  the  power  of  the  prince  and  unfavourable  to  tb 
liberty  of  the  subject,  there  were  also  some  ci^ 
cumstances  of  a  contrary  description,  which  anee 
from  causes  set  in  motion  by  Henry  VII.  and  his 
son,  with  the  intention  of  producing  effects  rery 
different  from  those  that  were  produced.  The 
principal  of  these  circumstances  were  the  pover 
of,  or  at  least  the  additional  facilities  to,  the  aliea- 
ation  or  sale,  and  consequent  subdivision,  of  the 
fiefs  or  large  landed  estates  of  the  nohility;* 
and  the  reformation  in  religion.  By  the  fonser, 
Henry  VII.  probably  thought  that  he  would  oolj 
weaken  the  power  of  the  great  nobility,  overlookiDg 
the  fact  of  the  great  increase  that  would  be  pt)- 
duced  in  the  number  of  landholders.  In  the 
latter,  Henry  VIII.  only  saw  an  instrument  fer 
the  immediate  gratification  of  his  own  brutal  apjK* 
tites  and  passions,  overlooking  likewise  theaimiiir 
fact,  as  in  the  other  case,  of  the  still  further  iootfse 
of  the  holders  of  land  that  would  arise  out  of  the 
division  of  the  church  property,  and  being  anabte 
to  penetrate  to  the  momentous  moral  and  politkil 
consequences  of  the  Reformation. 

By  this  subdivisicm  of  the  large  fiefs,  or  estate, 
was  formed,  or  at  least  greatly  incresaed,  thii 
numerous,  and,  when  banded  together,  powerful 
class,  placed  between  the  higher  nobility  and  tk 
citizens  or  burgesses  (for  the  mass  of  the  peopi^ 
is  hardly  yet  to  be  taken  into  the  account),  bowii 
in  England  by  the  denomination  of  ** gentry" 
As  we  have  remarked  before,  this  class,  with  some 
of  the  ancient  lineage,  the  territorial  wealth,  am! 
the  military  character,  inherited  also  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  high,  proud,  indomitable  spirit  of  that 
old  Norman  aristocracy  that  had  once  filled  Europe 
and  Asia  with  their  victories  and  their  rcnow 
To  this  class  belonged  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  during  the  eventful  period  up 
which  we  are  now  employed, — men  who  presented 
a  strange  compound  of  qualities  which  had  pro- 
bably never  before  been  seen  t<^edier;  being  a' 
once  cool,  sagacious  politicians, — hravc,  high- 
spirited  soldiers, — and  enthusiastic,  devout,  aw 
somewhat  ascetic  theologians.  So  that,  amid  that 
band,  in  many  a  breast,  beneath  an  exterior  pta 
cold,  puritanical,  there  burned,  along  with  the 
high,  fierce,  determined  spirit  of  a  republican 
soldier,  the  concentrated  pride  of  a  nobility .« 
twenty  generations.  , 

It  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  destiny  of  EngUi^ 
that  this  class,  sitting  in  the  same  chamber  ffjtfl 

•  By  the  SUtute  of  Flnei,  i  Hen.  VII.  c.  84.   Set wLa.p.7Jl' 
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the  citisEena  and  bargesaes,  who,  with  whatever 
finnneas  they  defended  the  narrowi  local  intereata 
of  their  reapective  townahipa,  were  remarkable  for 
a  humble  and  even  timid  deportment  in  their 
tranaactiona  with  the  king  and  nobility,  communi- 
cated to  them  a  portion  of  their  own  high  apirit : 
80  that  we  ahall  find  the  *^  poor  Commona,"  who 
before  acarcely  dared  to  lift  their  eyea  from  the 
ground  in  the  preaence  of  royalty  and  nobility, 
now  tranaformed  into  the  '*  Commona  of  England," 
who  deposed  lorda,  biahopa,  and  kinga,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  world.* 

In  thia  progreaa  of  eventa  the  Reformation,  or 
revolution  in  religion,  referred  to  above,  played  an 
important  part.  We  agree  with  M.  Guizot  in 
thinking  that  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
Reformation  waa  not  a  mere  atruggle  for  the  redresa 
of  eccleaiaatical  grievancea,  but  a  grand  inaurrec- 
tion  of  human  intelligence  againat  api ritual  domi- 
nation. Thia  inaurrection,  then,  having  been  auc- 
cesaful, — ^thia  rebellion  having  become  a  revolution, 
— a  aingular  phenomenon  preaenta  itaelf  through- 
out Europe, — liberty  in  apiritual  mattera  and  aub- 
jection  in  temporal,  free  examination  and  pure 
monarchy  atanding  face  to  face.  The  battle  waa 
first  joined,  the  mighty  and  eventful  conflict  began 
in  England. 

Aa  we  have  aaid,  the  kingly  power  received  a 
very  conaiderable  acceaaion  in  the  reign  of  the  firat 
Tudor.  It  reached  a  degree  of  energy  and  con- 
centration it  had  not  before  known.  Not  that,  aa 
M.  Guizot  haa  remarked,  the  deapotiam  of  the 
Tudora  was  more  violent,  more  oppreaaive,  than 
that  of  their  predeceaaora.  There  might  have  been 
as  many  or  more  acta  of  injuatice,  of  tyranny,  per- 
petrated by  the  Plantageneta  than  by  the  Tudora. 
But,  under  the  latter,  the  kingly  power  became 
systematic ;  royalty  held  a  language  it  had  not  held 
before  in  England.  It  may  be  added  that  a  aome- 
what  aimilar  movement,  aa  regarded  royalty,  waa 
then  going  on  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

The  Reformation,  though  Henry  YIII.  probably 
little  auapected  ao,  gave  a  mighty  impulae  in  the 
other  direction.  Tlie  minda  of  men,  freed  in  part 
from  the  apiritual  thraldom  which  had  ao  long 
bound  them,  began  to  queation  other  thinga  beaidea 
mattera  of  religioua  belief.  In  England,  moreover, 
the  religious  revolution  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  higher  ordera  of  the  atate,  the  king,  and  the 
noblea ;  not,  as  in  Germany,  by  the  people  them- 
selves. Consequently  it  bore  the  stamp  of  ita 
authors.  It  was  a  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
revolution;  royalty,  episcopacy,  and  nobility  divided 
among  them  the  rich  spoil  of  their  papal  prede- 
cessor ;  and  consequently,  too,  it  left  many,  if  not 

*  For  a  toM  deT«lopment  of  tiiis  Me  M.  Ouiiot**  admirabto  *  Hla- 
lo'r«  Geoerale  de  la  CiTllttRtion  en  Europe,  depuit  la  Chute  de 
ri'Iffiipire  Uomain  jusqu*  a  la  KeTulution  Fran^aise.*  Parts.  1828— 
I  *<id. — Tbat  the  nore  rt*fl«etin|:  minde  of  that  age  vcre  not  in*en* 
iit>l«  to  the  real  changes  that  had  tokeu  place  in  the  oonstiaiUou  of 
ioci«ty,  is  proTed  by  such  passages  aa  the  fol loving,  in  Raleigh's 
L'rerogatiTe  of  Parliament :-~"  The  force  by  which  unr  kings  in 
%>rnBer  Um«^  were  troabled  is  vanished  away.  But  the  necessities 
■einaifi.  The  people,  therelbre.  in  these  later  ages,  are  no  less  lo  be 
>l«a^ed  than  the  peers  befbre ;  for.  as  the  latter  are  become  less,  ao, 
yy  waaoD  of  the  training  through  England,  the  Commona  have  all 
latf  weapoBB  is  their  haada.'* 
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all,  of  the  popular  wants  unsatisfied.  Thence  aroae 
a  sect,  which  constantly  went  on  increaaing,  of  dis- 
sentients from  the  form  of  religion  prescribed  by 
the  state.  In  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which 
their  dissent  threw  in  their  way,  and  the  dangers 
to  which  it  exposed  them,  were,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, these  men*s  enthusiasm,  perseverance, 
eneigy,  and  courage.  Calm,  austere,  laborious, 
temperate,  hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things, 
they  learned  in  time  to  dare  all  things  for  that 
which  the  very  suflFerings  they  underwent  for  the 
sake  of  it  taught  them  implicitly  to  believe  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  themselves  and  to  all 
men.  Such  were  the  English  Puritans,  who  were 
destined  to  be  the  main  instruments  in  bringing 
about  perhaps  the  most  important  revolution  that 
has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  human 
kmd. 

The  fire  that  burned  thus  fiercely  in  the  breasts 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  England,  conti- 
nued to  bum  silently  and  unseen  during  ^the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  kept  under,  though  it  could  not  be 
extinguished,  by  the  wise  and  firm  policy  of  that 
illustrious  woman.  All  restraint  was  relaxed  in 
the  next  reign,  as  if  the  government  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  rabble  of  half-drunken  dotards. 
In  every  relation  of  human  life  in  which  he  is 
viewed,  whether  uttering  drivelling  absurdities  to 
his  parliaments,  and  at  the  same  time  likening 
himself  to  King  Solomon  in  wisdom,  or  blustering 
about  his  courage  and  power  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  giving  unequivocal  signs  of  the  last 
degree  of  cowardice  and  weakness,  or  enlivening 
the  privacy  of  his  royal  retirement  by  the  amuae- 
ment  of  looking  at  hia  court  foola  jousting  against 
each  other,  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  other 
fools,  or  pouring  forth  the  effusions  of  his  obscene, 
grovelling  nature  to  his  worthy  minion  Bucking- 
ham, James  is  equally  an  object  of  aversion  or 
contempt.  'And  yet,  of  the  death  of  this  man. 
Archbishop  Laud  says,  in  his  Diary,  that  "he 
breathed  forth  his  blessed  soul  most  religiously."* 
Contempt,  disgust,  and  the  bitter  feelings  engen- 
dered by  the  persecutions  they  underwent,  con- 
verted the  Puritans  generally,  before  the  close  of 
this  reign,  into  zealots  for  a  reformation  in  the 
state  as  well  as  in  the  church. 

James  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, — a 
man  who,  as  compared  with  hia  father,  might  be 
conaidered  as  possessing  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
a  gentleman,  though  wanting  altogether  in  those 
higher  characteristics  of  an  English  gentleman,— a 
firm,  a  religious  observance  of  his  word^ — an 
unswerving  fidelity  to  duty  and  to  truth,— and, 
viewed  as  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation,  absolutely 
incapable,  from  ignorance  and  narrowneaa  of  un- 
deratanding,  and  from  weakneaa  both  intellectual 
and  moral.  Having,  however,  very  high  notiona 
of  his  power  and  prerogative,  and  sufficient  courage 
to  act  upon  those  nocions,  though  not  sufficient 
ability  to  act  efficiently,  he  hurried  on  the  contest, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  between  liberty 

•  Laod's  Piary,  p.  15. 
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of  conscience  and  pivil  sul^ection — ^between  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  One,  or  thQ  Few,  and 
the  insurgent  spirit  of  the  Many.  This  conflict, 
from  the  deep  and  far-spreading  character  of  its 
^ects,  will  for  ever  be  intensely  interesting,  not 
only  to  Englishmen!  but  to  every  i^ation  and  tribe 
of  civilized  men. 

James  had  carried  at  least  the  pretensions  of 
royalty  farther  thai^  any  of  his  predecessors.  What 
the  strongest  of  the  Tudors  had  left  vague  and 
fluctuating  in  theory,  whatever  might  have  been 
their  practice,  he  endeavoured  to  render  clear  and 
incontrovertible  as  the  revealed  laws  of  the  Deity. 
He  attempted  tq  prove  from  the  Hojy  Scriptures 
(though  the  passages  he  quoted  had  been  long 
before  used  by  a  much  abler  logician,  Sir  William 
Fortescue,  to  prove  the  exact  converse  of  the 
kingly  proposition)  that  kings  held  their  power 
immediately  from  God,  and  to  him  only  were  ac- 
countable for  its  exercise ;  and  that  monarchy,  or 
the  sovereignty  of  One,  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment for  which,  above  all  others,  God  himself  had 
expressed  a  decided  preference.*  Charles  was 
not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  judgment 
of  his  father  on  this  point.  He  had  travelled,  too, 
with  his  father's  minion,  Buckingham,  as  a  travel- 
ling tutor.  He  had  beheld  in  Spain  royalty  treated 
with  honours  little  short  of  divine.  And  from 
France,  along  with  his  queen,  he  received  impres* 
sions  which  were  all  in  favour  of  the  supremacy 
of  kings.  If  he  had  had  somewhat  more  ability 
and  a  better  fortune,  perhaps  Strafford  might  have 
done  for  him  what  Richelieu  did  for  his  royal 
relative.  And  yet  there  were  peculiarities  in  the 
case  of  England  that  might  have  rendered  that 
impossible  even  to  the  firmness  and  capacity  of 
Strafford.  These  we  have  already  touched  slightly, 
but  they  deserve  to  be  more  fully  examined. 

Hobbest  does  well,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  place 
among  the  very  first  and  chief  causes  of  (as  he 
terms  it)  the  people's  being  corrupted  or  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  to  their  king,  the  allowing 
them  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  was  done 
by  the  Reformation.  If  an  absolute  monarchy, 
such  as  absolute  monarchies  then  were,  was  to  be 
established,  the  best  way  to  go  about  it  was  not 
to  set  every  man  to  work  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
his  mother  tongue,  and  put  his  own  interpretation 
upon  them.  It  might  be  expected  that  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  attempt  to  penetrate  all  the 
mysteries  of  their  religion,  to  discuss  freely  the 
nature  and  powers  of  God  and  his  angels,|  would 

*  Compare  Ring  Jamet'i  '  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies'  (King 
James's  Works,  p.  191— 9,  folio.  1616)  with  Fortescue's  worl(  on 
'The  DifferenRe  hetween  Dominium  Regale  and  Doamincm  PoliHam 
et  Regale:  p.  1—5.  8yo.  edit. 

t  Uehemoib,  Pnrt  I. 

}  The  innnmerable  tracts  and  pamphlets  that  have  ctmie  down  to 
Ui  ttom  those  times  show  the  nature  of  many  of  these  inquiries. 
The  voonger  Sir  Henry  Vane  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  wildest 
as  well  BS  the  subtlest  of  those  *  seekers.**  Among  hia  subjects  of 
disciiMion  were  'The  creation,  nature,  and  ministry  of  angels.'  '  The 
thousand  yearB*  reign  of  Christ.*  and  the  like.  See  his  woric  entitled 
« The  Retired  Man*s  Meditations;  or  the  Mysterle  and  Power  of  God- 
liness shinina  forth  in  the  Living  Word,  tu  the  unmasking  the  Mys- 
terie  of  Iniquity  in  the  most  refined  and  purest  Forms.  In  whicli  Old 
Light  is  restored  and  New  Light  iuatifled;  being  the  Witness  wliich 
is  given  lo  thU  Age.    By  Henry  Vane,  Knight.   4to.  1655.* 
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qot  stop  short  there,  and  abstain  altogether  fm 
touching  upon  the  nature  of  earthly  potentues. 
King  James  might  command  them  to  alwtain  froi 
such  speculations  as  too  high  and  weigbtj  for 
their  weak  and  narrow  capacities.  But,  like 
Canute  dictating  to  the  waves,  he  commanded  is 
vain.  He  did  not  know  that  Uie  human  mind  im 
obeying  the  action  of  laws  as  fixed  and  inesudbie 
as  those  that  made  the  waves  of  the  ocean  deaf  to 
the  conunand  of  Canute. 

The  diflFerent  eflGect  produced  at  the  timeby  Ais 
use  of  the  Scriptures  upon  different  minds,  is  t 
curious  instance  of  the  degree  to  which  men's 
conclusions  are  governed  by  their  interests.  Tlif 
king,  the  high  nobility,  and  the  high  clergy,  \k^ 
the  principid  gainers,  were  satbfied  with  the  Re 
formation  as  it  was.  They  sought  to  go  no  faither 
They  were  convinced  that  everythmg  was  pmn 
much  as  it  should  be.  "  The  kingdom,"  tber 
said,  "  abounded  with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kind* 
of  elegance,  more  than  ever :  Uiey  did  nothing  bet 
applaud  the  happiness  of  England,  and  olid 
those  ungrateful  and  factious  spirits  who  cob- 
plained  of  the  breach  of  laws  and  liberties."*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rest  of  the  community,  includii? 
gentry,  burgesses,  and  people,  saw  that  the  Refor- 
mation had  left  them  many  things  still  to  deare. 
It  had,  in  tnith,  made  them  aware  of  many  W3 
before  unfelt.  And  they  were  not  slow  in  findin; 
in  Holy  Writ  abundance  of  evidence  to  roppon 
their  views  and  prove  the  reasonableness  of  ier 
wishes.  An  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
same  text  of  Scripture  to  prove  two  things  the 
exact  opposite  of  each  other,  vnll  strikin«ly 
illustrate  the  above  remarks.  "  Kings,*'  »p 
Heylyn,  the  churchman,  "  arc  God's  deputies  on 
earth,  and,  like  him,  love  a  cheerfrd  (/JF«'"t 
"  Forced  consecrations,"  8a3^  Milton,  the  n- 
publican,  "  out  of  another  man's  estete,  are  do 
better  than  forced  vows, — ^hateful  to  God,  tfi" 
loves  a  cheerful  giver  "\ 

Akin  to  the  preceding  is  another  cause,  ^hxi 
is  noticed  by  Lord  Bacon  as  one  of  the  disease? 
with  which  learning  was  afflicted  in  his  time.5 
This  was  the  fervor  and  rhetorical  vehemence  ot 
language,  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  hut  espe- 
cially in  preaching,  which  sprung  up  (says  BacoDJ 
about  the  time  of  Luther,  and  was  employed  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  people ;  taking  place  oj 
the  somewhat  uncouth  but  far  more  accurate  m 
logical  diction  of  the  Schoolmen.  Though  Bacan 
only  viewed  this  phenomenon  as  it  afiected  literr 
ture  and  science,  it  was  a  sign  and  forerunner  ot 
the  greatest  social  and  political  changes.  For^ 
was  the  first  symptom  in  modem  times  that  h^ 
mass  of  the  community  were  to  be  appealed  tt- 
And  though,  when  the  mass  is  sunk  in  ignoraflrti 
the  appeal  is  necessarily  made  to  their  passioDs 

•  May.  History  of  the  Parliament,  Book  I.  ck«^a  ^^*'*^ 
1647. 

f  Life  of  Laud ,  p.  184.  folio.  166S.  „•„. 

X  ComideraiioDi  Touching  the  likeUest  Ifeaiu  to  rMon  nm 
lings  out  of  the  Church,  p.  110. 1659.  ,^,. 

(  De  Augm.  Scient.,  Lib.  I.  p.  40,  adit  Lqgd.  BM^t-  ^^' 
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rather  than  their  reason,  even  this  was  a  point 
gained,  for  it  was  a  step  that  behoved  to  be  made 
before  society  could  advance  beyond ;  and  a  step 
of  such  importance  that,  to  gain  it,  we  should  even 
be  willing  that,  for  a  time,  the  loose,  wordy, 
empty  declamation  of  popular  rhetoricians  should 
take  the  place  of  the  concise,  close,  apt,  and  pre- 
cise language  of  the  Aristotelian  logicians,  or 
Schoolmen.      This  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
diligent  study  and  imitation  of  the  ancient  orators  ; 
and,  along  with  the  admiration  of  their  style,  there 
would  be  apt  to  arise  an  admiration  of  their  senti- 
ments. So  that  the  Reformation  would  here  act  in 
two  ways.     It  would  produce  a  disposition  to 
question  constituted  authorities — first,  on  religious 
grounds ;  and,  secondly,  "  because  (in  the  words  of 
Hobbes)  there  were  an  exceeding  great  number  of 
men  of  the  better  sort  that  had  been  so  educated,  as 
that,  in  their  youth,  havmg  read  the  books  written 
by  famous  men  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman 
commonwealth,  concerning  their  polity  and  great 
actions,  in  which  books  the  popular  government 
was  extolled  by  that  glorious  name  of  liberty,  and 
monarchy  disgraced  by  the  name  of  tyranny,  they 
became  thereby  in  love  with  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment; and  out  of  these  men  were  chosen  the 
greatest  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  if  they 
were  not  the  greatest  part,  yet,  by  advantage  of 
their  eloquence,  were  always  able  to  sway  the 
rest."* 

But  it  mav  be  said  that  these  causes  of  dis- 
affection, with  the  addition  of  another, — ^namely, 
the  increase  and  dififusion  of  wealth  in  consequence 
of  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
other  great  towns  of  trade, — were  not  peculiar  to 
England, — but  common  to  her  with  other  countries, 
such  as  Holland  and  Germany.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  however,  there  were  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  England  which  made  the  above 
causes  efficient  there  before  they  were  so  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  "When  we  regard," 
says  M.  Guizot,  "  the  state  of  the  free  institutions 
of  England  at  the  end  ^of  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  is  what  we  find  : — 1.  Maxims  :  principles  of 
liberty  which  had  been  written,  which  the  country 
md  the  legislature  had  never  lost  sight  of. — 
2.  Precedents:  examples  of  liberty,  very  much 
mixed  up,  it  is  true,  with  contrary  examples  and 
precedents,  but  sufficient  to  legitimatise  and  sup- 
port the  remonstrances. — 3.  Institutions,  special 
ind  local,  fruitfiU  in  germs  of  liberty  :  the  jury, 
he  right  of  assembling,  of  being  armed,  the  inde- 
pendence of  municipal  administrations  and  juris- 
lictions. — 4.  Lastly,  the  parliament  and  its  power, 
►f  which  royalty  had  more  need  than  ever,  for  it 
lad  dilapidiOed  the  greater  part  of  its  independent 
evenues,  and  could  not  avoid  having  recourse,  for 
L8  subsistence,  to  the  vote  of  the  country.'^f 

Now,  the  circumstances  which  were  peculiar  to 
England, — and  among  the  very  most  important  of 
bese  must  be  classed  that  already  mentioned,  of 

*  BaheSMlYi,  p.  6»«diL  London,  1682. 

t  UUt  Oeo.  dt  Ik  CiT.  (a  JSurope,  f^n  xli},  p.  IS, 


a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  being  amalgamated 
with  the  burgesses  by  sitting  together  in  the  same 
chamber,— joined  to  those  above  specified,  which 
were  common  to  her  with  other  European  fcoun- 
tries,  had,  about  the  commencement  of  this  period 
of  our  history,  added  much  boldness  not  only  to 
the  thoughts,  but  to  the  bearing  of  the  Commons 
of  England.  For  we  may  here  remark,  m  passmg, 
that  for  a  long  time  after  tlie  English  Commons 
had  assumed  considerable  boldness  of  ideas  and 
firmness  of  pulpose,  their  demeanour  was  charac- 
terised by  an  extreme  deference  and  timidity. 
The  bearing,  igain,  of  the  high  tristocracy  who 
sat  in  the  Upper  House  was  marked  by  a  corre- 
sponding haughtiness.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Commons'  Journals  exhibits,  in  a  curious  and 
striking  manner,  the  state  of  the  case  as  regarded 
the  former  humility  and  increasing  pretensions  of 
the  Commons,  and  the  proportionate  pride  and 
insolence  of  the  Lords,  so  late  as  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne.  The  insolence  of  the 
servant  may  generally  be  taken  as  the  measure, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  of  that  of  the 
master.  "  Lunte^  Martii  19,  1603. — Complaint 
was  made,  by  Sir  Herbert  Crofl,  of  Bryan 
Tassh,  a  yeoman  of  his  majesty's  guard,  who, 
keeping  one  of  the  doors  in  tiie  Upper  House, 
and  Sir  Herbert  himself  and  some  others  of  the 
Commons  oflFering  to  come  in,  he  repulsed  them, 
and  shut  the  door  upon  them  with  these  uncivil 
and  contemptuous  terms, — Goodman  burgess, 
you  come  not  here."*  When  such  was  the  inso- 
lence of  the  door-keeper,  the  insolence  of  those 
within  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  considerable. 
Mr.  Yeoman  Tassh,  however,  even  then  did  not 
escape  without  a  reprimand  from  the  Commons 
at  the  bar  of  their  House.  A  few  years  later 
such  insolence  might  have  procured  him  suspen- 
sion by  the  neck. 

There  is  one  leading  trait  in  the  aspect  of  this 
age  that  we  must  notice  before  we  quit  this  part 
of  our  subject.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
probable  effect  of  putting  the  Bible  into  the  hands 
of  the  body  of  the  people.  They  were  commanded 
to  be,  they  professed  to  be.  Christians.  They 
diligently  read,  and  much  pondered  on,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  morality.  In  being  ordered 
to  be  Christians,  they  were  ordered  to  take  these 
as  their  rule  of  life.  They  did  so  take  them,  to 
the  best  (that  is  to  say)  of  their  comprehension 
and  knowledge  of  them.  They  then  turned  their 
eyes  to  those  who  were  their  worldly  superiors — 
whose  power  and  wealth  made  them  be  looked  up 
to  as  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  They  looked^ 
as  far  as  they  were  permitted,  into  the  palaces  of 
their  princes  and  the  halls  of  their  nobles;  and 
they  beheld  many  things  there  which  were  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  commands  of  that  Book 
which,  they  believed,  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  which  was  intended  alike  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  for  the  prince  in  his  palace  and  the  peasant 

*  Jouraalt  ofth*  Hoom  of  Conunoiit.  vol.  L  p.  142. 
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in  his  hut  They  were  convioced  that  a  court 
which  acted  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  cherished  religion,  and  a  church 
which  was  the  tool  of  that  court,  must  he  had, 
and  ought  to  be  put  down.  And  they  went  about 
the  work  of  putting  them  down  with  a  mixture 
of  enthusiasm  and  coolness,  of  ability,  energy, 
and  courage,  which  has  never  yet  been  displayed 
in  an  equal  degree  by  any  body  of  men  in  any 
age  and  any  country.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  revo- 
lution which  we  are  about  to  trace  must  not  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  religious  one.  It  was  also 
a  political  reiQplution,  but  accomplished  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  people,  in  a  religious  age. 
We  have  already  said  that  it  was  the  commence- 
ment in  Europe  of  the  struggle  between  free  exa- 
mination in  spiritual  matters,  as  established  by 
the  Reformation,  and  pure  monarchy.  This  is 
M.  Guizot's  statement  of  the  question,  but  it  is 
not  strictly  accurate  :  for,  in  England,  monarchy 
was  not  quite  pure,  nor  examination  quite  free. 
There  was,  however,  enough  of  freedom  of  exa- 
mination to  produce  a  desire  for  more,  and  not 
enough  of  pure  monarchy  to  render  that  desire 
unattainable.  During  the  whole  struggle,  then, 
religious  and  political  ideas,  passions,  and  interests 
mingled,  and  constantly  influenced,  and  supported 
each  other.* 

When  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  being  supposed  to  possess  many  more 
good  qualities  than  his  father,  the  nation,  tired  of 
die  government  of  a  pedant,  an  imbecile,  and 
a  coward,  hailed  his  succession  with  unfeigned 
delight ;  for  they  had  not  forgotten  that  they  had 
once  been  governed  by  men,  or  by  a  woman  who 

Sossessed  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  man- 
ood.  Their  joy,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
be  of  long  continuance ;  nor  had  they  reason  to 
expect  that  it  would,  if  they  considered  attentively 
what  had  been  the  education  which  the  king  who 
was  now  to  rule  over  them  had  received. 

Among  the  many  vices  of  the  court  of  James  I., 
if  there  were  others  more  loathsome,  there  was 
none  more  universal,  more  habitual  in  it,  than 
insincerity.  Insincerity  is,  indeed,  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  nations, 
and  pre-eminently  of  all  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarous  courts.  Thus  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as  in  that  of  James. 
But,  nevertheless,  we  are  less  likely  to  meet  with 
it  in  abundance  at  the  court  of  a  virtuous  and 
manly  prince  than  of  a  vicious  and  efleminate'one. 
At  the  court  of  James,  from  the  king  on  his 
throne  to  the  court  jester,  all  had  alike  discarded 
truth  and  sincerity  as  qualities  they  had  no  use 
and  no  regard  for.    He  who  could  not  lie,  and 

•  M.  Gaixot  thinks  that  i\f  EnglUh  Rerolntloii  was  CMentially 
politleiil,  thouffh  rdiipoiM  ideas  and  passions  scTved  as  instramenls 
to  It.  Civilis.  en  Earope,  Legon  13.  May  (History  of  the  Parliament, 
lib.  i.  p.  115)  goes  farther,  and  says  that  mixiug  np  religion  in  the 
dispute  aboat  laws  and  liberties  rather  injured  the  cause  of  the  par- 
liament. Howerer,  in  this  we  think  him  wrong ;  and  the  result 
proved  it,  for  the  parliament  forces  were  beaten  tilfCromwell  adopted 
the  plan  of  having  plenty  of  religipm  fapntict  mnoog  his  aoldiems 
and  Uian  they  wen  inviadbloii 


look  in  the  face  of  him  to  whom  he  lied  as  if  k 
were  speaking  the  truth,  was  unfit  to  bieathe  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  But  in  that  atmoiphat 
Charles  Stuart  first  drew  the  breath  of  life,-is 
that  atmosphere  he  passed  his  boyhood  and  his 
youth, — in  that  atmosphere  he  attained  to  mis- 
hood,  at  least  to  all  of  manhood  he  e?er  ha. 
Knowing,  then,  what  his  father  was,  snd  hm^ 
what  were  the  instructors  of  the  son,  the  EngliMi 
people  do  not  seem  to  have  had  mudi  ground  for 
entertaining  any  high  expectations  from  tliat  sm 
But  drowning  men,  says  the  proverb,  sie  glad  (o 
catch  at  a  straw. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  national  nuod  vie 
Charles  called  together  his  first  parliament,  ha 
of  that  the  proceedings  soon  showed  that,  if  pue 
monarchy  could  at  this  time  be  said  to  exist  ia 
England,  its  seat  was  over  an  awakening  toIcibo 
It  manifested  from  first  to  last  a  spirit  of  di^nst 
and  even  of  resistance ;  and,  after  sitting  tms- 
what  less  than  two  months,  was  dissolved  by  tic 
king  in  a  fit  of  spleen  at  what  he  considered  its 
contumacy. 

In  about  six  months  a  new  parliament  v» 
called,  and  the  Commons  do  not  appear  to  bve 
grown  in  the  interval  a  whit  more  compliant  viili 
the  king's  wishes.  They  almost  commenced  ^ 
proceedings  with  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  ux 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  man  had  enjoyed  tbe 
extraordinary  fortune  of  being  the  favourite  ukI 
prime  minister  of  two  successive  kings,  James  I. 
and  his  son  Charles.  His  recommendation  to  tbis 
high  office  was  simply  beauty  of  person.  Of  tbe  ^ 
qualities  belonging  to  a  statesman  he  posaeesed  v^ 
one.  It  would  be,  tlien,  only  what  the  lavs  of 
human  nature  would  lead  us  to  expect  if  his  ad- 
ministration was  one  uninterrupted  seiiei  of 
failures  and  disasters.  In  his  negotiations  he  n» 
constantly  outwitted  by  men  who,  though  they 
might  be  as  great  knaves,  were  not  quite  so  gret^ 
fools  as  himself;  and  his  military  enterprises 
rendered  the  name  of  Englishman  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe,*  tiU  it  was  redeemed  by  the 
capacity  and  valour  of  Cromwell  and  Blake.  Hi^ 
private  life,  too,  was  profligate  to  the  last  d^; 
and  he  offended  all  with  whom  he  came  in  coo- 
tact  by  the  insolence  of  his  demeanour.  lo  ^ 
full  enjoyment  of  almost  every  object  of  huinffl 
desire, — power  only  short  of  absolute — ^unbounded 
wealth — ^pleasure  in  every  material  form  in  wbioj 
it  is  known  to  mortals,  without  having  expend^ 
one  particle  of  the  labour,  the  courage,  and  tw 
skill  which  the  lot  of  man  upon  earth  has  ordained 
to  be  the  price  of  such  things  ;  and,  naturally  of  a 
frivolous  character,  he  was  necessarily  ignonntoi 
all  which,  as  prime  minister  of  England,  it  *« 

•  At  Pari».  Madrid,  and  the  Hngn«,  the  BnflUli  *«»)*y^ 
were  repeatedly  in>ulted.  One  caae.  meatkncd  ia  Ho»eU  >  |^"L 
p.  SIO  (8to.  LondoD,  1678),  will  ttre  aa  a  ■P«^»«"- ,l^Ji 
Thomas  Edmund*  went  as  amhaaMdor  to  Prtneri  the  '"^^  ^ 
•ent  to  meet  hhn  at  St.  Denie  pretended  to  excoM  the  •■^'tL, 
the  attendance  on  the  ambaesador  bv  wyfaic  that  '*>'»**°^i 
■hoold  not  think  it  itrange  that  he  had  an  few  Frmdi  S'r'JI^ 
attend  in  this  ferviee  and  to  aeeonpaaj  him  to  the  <Hrt. »  ''i 
tbefP  wep  |0  many  killed  at  the  law  orRlw.** 
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at  once  liis  interest  and  his  duty  to  know.  To  all 
this  must  be  superadded  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  being  bom  to  this  high  and  prosperous  fortune, 
which  he  thus  acquired  without  desert  or  exertion, 
and  consequently  feeling  less  easy  in  his  position, 
and  therefore  exhibiting,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
bad  qualities,  those  of  a  parvenu.  If  we  can 
conceiye  a  creature  to  the  last  degree  weak,  ig- 
norant, vicious, — knowing  no  higher  impulse  than 
the  low,  sordid  passions  of  a  savage  or  a  brute, — 
intrusted  with  all  that  concerns  the  happiness  of 
millions  of  beings,  of  whom  the  lowest  are  con* 
siderably  above  it  in  the  scale  of  existence, — we 
shall  obtain  some  idea  of  the  administration  and 
the  statesmanship  of  Buckingham.  A  fitter  in- 
strument than  such  a  minister  the  wit  of  man 
could  hardly  have  devised  to  accelerate  the  fate  of 
a  falling  dynasty. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  ineffective. 
^'His  majesty's  poor  Commons "  were  not  yet  a 
match  for  the  favourite  of  his  majesty.  But  the 
fact  of  the  impeachment  at  least  showed  the  spirit 
of  discontent  that  had  arisen  and  the  spirit  of 
resistance  that  was  rising  among  the  Commons  of 
England. 

The  king,  finding  the  Commons  more  disposed 
to  attack  his  favourite  than  to  grant  him  supplies 
of  money,  dissolved  his  refractory  parliament  after 
it  had  sat  only  four  months.    After  an  interval  of 
a  year  and  nine  months,  a  third  parliament  was 
called.     Soon  after  its  meeting  a  debate  took  place 
upon  public  grievances,  in  which  Sir  John  Elliot, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,   and  Sir  Edward  Coke 
joined.*    Wentworth,  after  vehemently  complain- 
ing of  the  illegal  acts  committed,  said,  ''  This  hath 
not  been  done  by  the  king  but  by  projectors; 
these  have  extended  the  prerogative  of  the  king 
beyond  its  just    limits."      He    concluded  with 
moving  two  resolutions ;  the  ^^  1st  For  our  per- 
sons, the  freedom  of  them  from  imprisonment,  and 
from  employment  abroad  against  our  own  consents, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  customs  of  this  kingdom. 
The  2nd,  for  our  goods,  that  no  levies  may  be 
made  but  by  parliament;   and  no  billeting  of 
8oldiers."t    But  this  parliament  is  chiefly  me- 
morable for  preparing  the  petition  to  the  king, 
founded  upon  Magna  Charta  and  other  statutes, 
for  ascertaining  what  is  called  in  England  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  which  after- 
wards received  the    name  of   the  "Petition  of 
Right. "t    To  this  petition  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Commons  to  obtain  the  king's  assent  in  parliament 
that  it  might  have  the  force  of  a  special  enact- 
ment, and,  as  such,  be  enrolled  among  the  sta- 
tutes. §     In  one  of  the  debates  on  this  subject 
Pym  made  an  observation  which  shows  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  ambiguity  and  confusion  produced 
hy  applying  the  term  "  sovereign  "  to  the  king  of 
England.     "  I  know,"  he  said,   "how  to  add 


•  S«eante.p.l3a. 
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sovereign  to  the  king's  person,  but  not  to  his 
power;  and  we  cannot  leave  to  him  a  Sovereign 
power,*  for  we  never  were  possessed  of  it  "♦  Charles 
at  first  attempted  to  evade  answering  this  petition 
in  the  usual  form,  in  the  mode  to  which  precedent 
had  given  the  stamp  of  legality,  by  the  subterfuge 
of  appearing  to  assent  to  it  in  vague,  general 
terms.  But  finding  that  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
Commons,  he  at  length  gave  them  an  answer  in 
the  technical  words,  "  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est 
d^sirtS.^t  But,  this  notwithstanding,  the  Commons 
having  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  Charles  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  in  disgust,  after  a  session  of 
little  more  than  three  months.| 

During  the  prorogation  a  drcumstanoe  oc- 
curred which  shows  that  Charles  was  beginning 
to  suspect  that  something  like  a  crisis  in  his 
affairs  had  arrived  which,  for  its  management, 
demanded  abilities  of  a  somewhat  different  order 
from  those  possessed  by  the  minion  Buckingham. 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  obtained  title  and  place, 
being  created  a  baron  and  privy  counsellor ;  and, 
in  Michaelmas  following,  he  was  made  a  viscount, 
and  lord  president  of  the  council  of  the  north. 
The  assassination  of  Buckingham,  which  also  took 
place  during  this  prorogation,  made  way  for  Went- 
worth andl^ud  to  be  the  king's  principal  advisers. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  parliament  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1629,  the  first  inquiry  of  the  Commons 
regarded  the  infringement  of  the  Petition  of  Right 
since  the  end  of  the  preceding  session.§  Re- 
ligious grievances  also  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
their  attention,  and  many  long-winded  and  vehe- 
ment harangues  were  delivered,  in  which  each 
speaker  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  had  peculiar 
means  of  fathoming  the  designs  and  will  of  the 
Deity,  and,  to  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  those  long-winded  men.  Sir  John 
Elliot,  of  "  laying  down  what  was  truth. "||  It 
was  on  these  matters,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a 
former  chaptcr,f  that  Oliver  Cromwell  first  ap- 
peared as  a  speaker.  And  certainly  it  must  be 
said  for  Oliver,  that  when  he  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  public  life,  so  far  from  evincing  any 
seditious  designs  upon  the  crown  of  these  realms, 
he  appeared  to  be  much  more  occupied  with  the 
world  to  come  than  with  this.  Meanwhile  the 
breach  between  the  king  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  every  day  becoming  wider ;  and,  afler  a 
debate  of  unusual  violence  on  the  great  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  this  third  parliament  also 
was  hastily  dissolved,  like  its  two  predecessors,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1629,  Elliot,  Hollis,  Selden, 
and  the  other  principal  members  of  the  opposition, 
being  at  the  same  time  thrown  into  the  Tower.** 

•  P»rl.Hiit.Tol.lLp.S57. 

i  Ibid.  p.  409.  Yet  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  thia  vai  tbe  uinal 
node  of  the  king'i  niving  hU  aaient  to  tkfritate  bill,  that  to  a  fublie 
bill  being  *'  U  roy  U  veut.**  Did  Chnrlet  siwk  for  a  lubterAige  to  hla 
tendiT  conscience  in  ihls  ?— Common*'  Journals,  vol.  1.  p.  1057 1 
Blackstonc,  Comm.  B.  I.  c.  ii.  p.  181. 

1  Ibid.  p.  435.  I  S<>e  ante.  p.  1.38. 

I  Purl.  Hist.  vol.  il.  p.  450.  IT  See  ante,  p.  140. 

••  See  ante.  pp.  141,  US.— We  ma;  here  note  a  curloas  instance  of 
the  danger  of  mistaka  any  man,  however  able,  nms  In  writing  the 
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Hencefortli  Charles  resolved  to  try  what  could  be 
done  without  parliaments. 

For  some  time  things  went  on  smoothly  enough ; 
and  to  a  superficial  observer,  such  as  Charles's 
foreign  wife  and  her  frivolous  and  foolish  cotirtiers, 
or  to  a  short-sighted  bigot  such  as  Laud,  Charles's 
principal  adviser  next  to  the  queen,  tiie  smooth 
surface  of  society  which  they  beheld  gave  no  in- 
dications of  the  tornado  that  was  gathering  around 
and  the  earthquake  that  was  sleeping  below. 

The  wife  of  Charles,  Henrietta  Maria,  a  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  not  been  long  in 
England  before  she  discovered  that  her  husbind 
was  a  weak  man ;  and,  though  herself  a  more  than 
ordinarily  weak  and  shallow  woman,  she  felt  her- 
self in  duty  bound  at  least  to  make  the  attempt  to 
govern  him,  and,  through  him,  the  kingdom  of 
England.  She  wished  to  know  and  regulate 
everything;  and  if  she  was  not  consulted  upon 
every  occasion,  she  treated  her  royal  consort  as  a 
spoiled  child  does  those  who  have  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  its  weak,  capricious  tyranny.  She 
was  surrounded  on  the  one  hand  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  on  the  other  by  frivolous,  intriguing 
young  courtiers,  and  by  one  or  two  women,  such  as 
the  Uountess  of  Carlisle,  who,  like  their  royal 
mistress,  fancied  that  they  had  talents  for  empire 
as  well  as  eallantry.  To  this  coterie  the  termina- 
tion of  parliaments  seemed  the  commencement  of 
an  Elysium  upon  earth. 

We  may  well  question  whether  this  section  of 
Charles's  council  would  amalgamate  well  with  the 
other  directed  by  two  such  men  as  Laud  and 
Wentworth. 

The  son  of  a  country  tradesman,  to  whatever 
cause  William  Laud  owed  his  high  place  in  the 
church  and  state,  he  did  not  owe  it  to  his  birth, 
any  more  than  Wolsey  and  most  of  his  brethren, 
for,  in  fact,  it  was  in  Laud's  time,  and  mainly 
through  his  instrumentality,  that  the  Church  of 
England  commenced  its  close  alliance  with  the 
aristocracy.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifty  Laud  had  lived 
secluded  in  a  college  in  Oxford,  distinguished, 
however,  for  a  busy,  meddling  spirit,  and  the  sort 
of  learning  and  acuteness  which  was  at  that  time 
in  demand  at  the  Universities.*  First,  Bishop  of 
St  David's,  then  of  Bath  and  Wells,  afterwards  of 
London,  and,  lastly.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and,  in  truth,  prime  minister  of  England  (for 
though  he  himself  held  no  ostensible  political 
office  except  his  seat  at  the  council-board,  at  the 
great  committee  of  Trade  and  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, and  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  time  the  lord  high  treasurer- 
ship  was  in  commission,  a  lord  high  treasurer,  a 
clerk  of  the  closet,  and  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state  were  appointed  on  his  recommenda- 
tion), he  carried  into  these  high  functions  the 

history  of  a  Ihreign  natioD ;  in  the  mit-trunlation  M.  Guizot  (Hut, 
de  la  Rev.  d'Angletem,  i.  67)  haa  given  of  the  exclamation  of  Finch, 
the  Speaker,  in  the  debate  of  the  Snd  of  March,  **  I  will  not  lay  /  wiit 
not,  but  /  dare  nof/'— which  be  turns  into^  *'  /e  nt  tentt  pat,  je  ne  poia 
pas,  Je  n'ose  pas." 

•  See  Uevlyn*s  Life  of  Land^Laud's  Diary^— hia  Conference  with 
Fisher  the  Jeaaitr-and  the  History  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial. 


petty,  meddling,  aquabblini^  spirit  of  a  uurenitT 
proctor.  His  rise  was  mainly  owing  to  thoie  lor 
and  base  arts  to  which  spirits  at  onoe  lervik  mi 
insolent  are  so  prone,  and  to  which  so  msny  nxo 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  laymen  as  well  as  Asr^- 
men,  have  owed  their  rise.  No  sooner  M  be 
attained  a  certain  elevation  than  he  kicked  don 
those  who  had  helped  him  up ;  and  while,  like 
the  pampered  dog  or  menial  of  a  gmt  niB'i 
household,  he  was  obsequious  and  Owning  to  b 
nuLster  and  his  master's  minion  Buckingham,  lie 
was  unmannerly  and  overbearing  to  all  baid& 
At  the  same  time  laborious,  austere,  headBferosf, 
choleric,  uncourteous  even  to  harshness  towds 
all  but  those  he  considered  his  8uperio^^t  he  vis  s 
litde  likely  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  i  diclg 
of  gay,  frivolous,  and  licentious  oourtiera,  astovudf 
the  austere,  grim  puritans  whom  he  peraecntedntil 
such  unrelenting  cruelty.  The  church  wis  the 
one  idea  of  Laud's  mind,  and  its  aggrandizenatt 
the  one  object  of  his  existence ;  and  he  derelopcil 
that  idea  and  pursued  that  object,  not  indeed  witb 
the  genius  of  a  philosopher  and  the  spirit  of  i 
statesman,  but  witn  the  microscopic  and  per?erteJ 
acuteness  of  a  tiieological  schoolman,  the  umdu- 
ing  energv  of  a  zealot,  and  the  stem,  iofleBbk 
courage  of  a  martyr. 

Wentworth  was  sprung  from  that  elus  t^ 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  known  bj  ^ 
name  of  gentry,  being  the  eldest  vm  d  ^ 
William  Wentworth,  a  gentleman  of  large  estite 
and  ancient  family  in  the  countv  of  York,  hoW- 
ing  a  manor  which  had  descended  to  him  fnni 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  claiming  conaD- 
guinity  with  a  long  list  of  ancient  and  noble  feflji- 
lies,  that,  in  those  days  of  respect  to  high  \m 
and  long  descent,  might  comport  well  with  to 
son's  aspiring  foTtunes.+  It  has  been  uswl  fi? 
consider  Wentworth  as  an  apostate  from  the  pisr 
ciples  of  his  youth ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  so  dcsf- 
nated  by  Pym  in  the  speech  in  which  he  intr^ 
duced  the  motion  for  his  impeachment  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament  Boj, 
without  quarrelling  about  the  meaning  of  a  ii>^ 
it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  mat  wc  bivt 
evidence  from  Wentworth's  own  pen  that  he  w^ 
from  the  first,  solicitous  of  royal  favour;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  driven  into  opposition  to  t» 


*  CUrendon,  though  the  apologift  of  Land,  relates  a  •&&)>!  ^ 
stance  of  thii ;  and  to  ahow  that  it  was  not  an  iioUted  bi^"^Z, 
adds.  -  and  this  kind  of  behaHonr  of  hk  was  the  difcoow  of  *|| 
eompanies  of  persona  of  qnality,  every  man  eontiBuiog  uv  *^ 
story  with  another  like  it.  very  much  to  hia  dis»ivaflts«e.  -^^^ 
don^i  Lif^,  vol.  i.  p.  68.    Ozfoid.  1750.  ,^,^. 

t  An  Essay  tovarda  the  Life  of  my  Lord  Straffoiae.iii  a  U^^ 
the  late  EarL  By  Sir  George  Radcliffe :  fhniing  Appo^  ^.ti ' 
Strafforde's  Letters  and  Dispatchea.  S  Tola,  ftdw^  toodoB.  U^ 
Also  Biog.  Brit,  art.  Wentworth ;  the  compilers  of  •"«;  VS 
howeTer.lt  ought  to  be  observed,  although  they  hsw  •***"!: 
other  sonreea  some  new  matter,  hav  ia  aone  iasteacci  «f**^ 
ably  departed  tmux  the  account  of  RadcliJfc.  vha.  saStniM*^ 
fldential  IHead.  was  Ukely  to  be.  and  waa.  weU  fnfttrssd.  F«  i»«^ 
in  regsrd  to  the  time  of  hia  first  maitiage*  where  tht  aecotft  >J  v» 
Gliffe  is  proved  by  a  letter  in  page  l,  toI.  L  of  the  L«^,.£f.l!, 
patches,  and  of  his  flratentenag  parliament,  when  Badelu*''^ 
b  confirmed  by  Browne  WilUs's  NoHUa  FuUwM**^/?.w 
p.  169.  Since  wTiting  the  above  we  have  been  ptf  *q|  *  Thjy 
the  accuracy  of  BaddiiTe  has  alao  been  nolked  Vf  Mr.  '<"',  1^  ^ 
interesting  and  graphic,  and  at  th«  tame  time  dsbsalv*  w 
Strafford,  published  in  Dr.  Uidaer'a  Cabinet  Orkf^ 
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3ourt  rather  from  disgust  at  the  reception  his 
idvances  had  met  with  from  the  king,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
;han  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  hadness  of 
he  govemment,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  amend  it.* 
However  that  may  he,  he  rendered  himself  sufi&- 
;iently  formidable,  by  his  energy  and  eloquence, 
ks  an  enemy,  to  make  the  court  think  it  worth 
¥hile  to  have  him  for  a  friend.  But,  in  the  capa- 
city of  Charles's  minister,  he  found  that  the  cup 
vhich  he  had  coveted  was  not  one  of  unmixed 
iweetness.  Both  nature  and  fortune  had  con- 
ributed  to  render  Wentworth  imperious  and 
laughty ;  and  his  bold  and  aspiring  spirit  might 
le  expected  to  rebel  against  so  weak  and  con- 
emptible  a  dictation  as  that  of  Charles  and  his 
niserable  wife.  His  views  were  too  large,  and 
lis  pride  was  too  lofly,  to  permit  him  to  mix  him- 
lelf  up  with  the  domestic  intrigues,  or  give  way 
)efore  the  convenience,  of  the  palace.  Axkd  yet  it 
s  curious,  in  reading  the  letters  and  dispatches  of 
Strafford,  to  observe  how  his  vigorous  adminis- 
ration,  and  comprehensive,  coherent,  and,  pro 
^anto^  statesmanlike  views,  were  thwarted  by 
vhims  and  follies  worthy  of  a  spoiled  child,  or  a 
nreak,  violent,  capricious  woman.  The  good  or 
md  humour  of  tne  queen,  the  etiquette  of  the 
rourt,  the  prerogatives  of  the  officers  of  the  house- 
lold,  appeared  to  Charles  considerations  almost 
f  not  altogether  of  equal  importance  with  the 
mightiest  interests  of  the  empire.  There  is  a  pas- 
lage  in  one  of  his  letters  so  characteristic  of  the 
nan  and  his  position,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his 
mn  words: — ^*^  I  am  none,"  he  writes  to  the  Lord 
Freasiurer,  ''  of  those  soft-tempered  spirits ;  but  I 
cannot  endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer  my  purer 
md  more  entire  affections  to  be  soiled  or  in  the 
least  degree  prejudiced  with  the  loathsome  and 
Mlious  attributes  of  covetousness  and  ambitious 
falsehood.  Dome  but  right  in  this;  judge  my 
vatches  to  issue  (as  in  faith  they  do)  from  those 
clearer  cisterns;  I  lay  my  hand  under  your  foot; 
[  despise  danger,  I  laugh  at  labour.  Command 
ne  in  all  difficulties,  in  all  confidence,  in  all  rea- 
line8S."t  Of  the  difficulties  of  Wentworth's  situ- 
ition  it  was  not  one  of  the  least,  that  he  had  to 
ipend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  writing  an 
explanation  and  defence  of  almost  every  one  of 
lis  measures  to  a  pack  of  ignorant  incapables, 
luch  as  composed  the  English  court  at  that  time. 
[t  is  astonishing  what  labour  he  must  have  gone 
hrough  in  this  way.  Besides  the  two  large  folio 
volumes  of  his  Dispatches,  that  were  published 
ibout  a  century  ago,  there  exists  at  Wentworth 
tlouse,  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  an 

•  S^e  p«rtieaUrl7  Mi  Lcttcra  and  Difpatehct.  vol.  I.  pp.  34^  8Sw 
3at  there  is  •Tidenee  to  the  nme  effeet  eeattend  all  thionxh  iheaa 
p«p«n,  which«  beeidM  ftirniahiuK  nateriaU  for  fbrmlnff  a  jodgmeot 
>f  the  chaiacter  of  Strafford,  tnch  aa  are  ■eldom  potieaied  for  etti- 
nating  pnblie  laen.  afford  a  more  eonplete  pictare  than  can  ba 
bund  eliewhere  of  the  tocial  aa  well  as  polUieid  oondUon  of  Eng* 
and  dorlng  the  early  part  of  the  seTenteeaih  oentnty.  Homo,  oro- 
tiabiy  wall  aware  now  mneh  It  would  tall  against  bU  viawa,  nna 
icarcely  alladed  to  these  papers,  perhapa  the  moat  talaable  neord 
LbAt  has  oome  down  to  usof  thatmomentoiia  time. 

t  Stram)id'aLtttorsaiidI>bpatebaa,ToLi.p.SO. 
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immense  mass  of  papers,  m  his  own  handwriting, 
still  unpublished. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  Wentworth  had  not  been 
long  in  his  ^vemment  of  Ireland  before  the  good 
effects  of  his  vigorous  administration  began  to  be 
felt.  The  debts  of  the  crown  were  discharged ; 
the  revenue,  before  unequal  to  the  expenditure, 
was  raised  above  it ;  the  army,  which  he  found 
feeble  and  ill-disciplined,  was  recruited,  well* 
disciplined,  and  well-paid;  and,  though  Went- 
worth tyrannized  over  all,  he  would  permit  no 
other  tyrants  but  himself:  consequently  the  reli- 
gious and  aristocratical  factions  were  kept  in 
check,  and  the  poor  were  protected  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  rich  and  powerful,  which,  in  Ire- 
land, except  when  checked  by  an  iron  hand  like 
that  of  Wentworth  and  Cromwell,  has  at  all  times 
ground  them  down  to  the  very  dust.*  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  commerce  prospered,  manufac- 
tures were  established,  agriculture  made  some 
progress :  in  a  word,  Ireland  was  under  an  arbi- 
trary and  iron  rule,  indeed,  but  less  a  prey  than, 
perhaps,  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since,  to  the 
wasting  domination  of  a  selfish  and  ignorant 
oligarchy. 

In  England,  Laud,  possessed  of  less  ability  as 
well  as  invested  with  less  ample  power  than  Went- 
worth exercised  in  Ireland,  though  he  could  not 
go  quite  so  far  or  quite  so  fast  as  his  friend,  yet 
went  as  fast  as  he  was  able  in  the  same  path.  He 
set  to  work  with  his  characteristic  violence.  He 
put  down  all  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing ;  and 
he  would  fain  have  put  down  all  liberty  of  tliink- 
ii^  in  the  same  manner;  but  that  was  not  quite 
so  easy.t  He  imprisoned,  he  fined,  he  cut  off 
ears,  he  slit  noses,  he  scourged,  [he  set  in  the 
pillory,  he  branded  with  red-hot  iron;  and,  to 
render  the  thing  complete,  those  who  sought  to 
escape  from  this  intolerable  tyranny  to  the  wilds 
of  America  were  stopped.  Such  were  the  means 
that  Laud  employed  to  the  professed  end  of  pro- 
pagating the  true  religion. 

But,  whether  or  not  by  such  measures  Laud 
advanced  true  religion,  it  is  certain  that,  at  least 
for  a  time,  he  advanced  something  which  was 
probably  much  nearer  the  real  end  he  had  in 
view,  and  that  was  the  Church  of  England.  Never 
was  that  church  in  a  more  palmy  state.  In  1635 
the  star  of  the  Chiurch  of  England  might  be  said 
to  be  iu  its  zenith.  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  prime  minister  of  England;  Juxon, 

*  Strafford 8  Letters  and  Dfipatcbea,  vol.  1.  pp.  S87.  371.  in  tha 
bttar  plaee  the  expression  of  Sir  John  Finch.  Lord  Chief  Jnstioe  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  is  remarkable.  '*  Yonr  lordship's  wisdom,"  he 
says,  *  bath  now  brooght  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  such  a  pass  as  wa 
here  eannot  determine  whether  those  that  have  need  of  justice  love 
700  more,  or  those  that  have  not  Justiee  (how  great  suever,  and  that 
would  willingly  be  above  it)  fear  vou." 

t  Heylyn's  Life  of  Land,  p.  S6S.  folio,  London,  1688.  He  got  a 
decree  passed  in  the  Star  Chamber  on  July  1. 1637,  by  wbieh  it  was 
ordered  "  Thatthe  master-printers  fhmi  thenceforth  should  be  rodoced 
to  a  eertain  number ;  and  tliat  if  any  other  should  secretly  or  openly 
punoe  that  trade,  he  shonld  be  set  in  the  pillory,  or  whipped  through 
the  streets,  and  anffer  such  other  punishment  as  that  court  should 
Inflict  upon  him."  The  rest  of  the  doeree,  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  any  bookiwlthont  the  imprimaUm  of  the  archbishop  or  tht  bishop 
of  London,  hat  already  beau  given  at  p.  16S. 
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Bishop  of  London,  was  lord  high  treasurer,  the 
first  churchman  who  had  been  so  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VIL*  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  were  talked  of  among 
the  young  clergy,  who  "  swarmed  mightily  about 
the  court,"  and,  after  the  joining  of  the  "white 
Bleeves  with  the  white  staflF,"  seemed  to  think 
everything  their  own,  as  secretary  of  state  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.t  Moreover,  by  en- 
forcing conformity  in  the  English  regiments  and 
factories  beyond  seas,  and  by  sending  bishops  to 
the  colonies  and  "  backing  them  with  forces,"  it 
was  hoped  that  the  Church  of  England  might  be 
rendered  "  as  diflFiised  and  catholic  as  the  Church 
of  Rome."!  So  that  Laud  might  well  exclaim, 
after  so  much  exertion,  "  And,  now,  if  the  church 
will  not  hold  up  themselves  under  God,  I  can  do 
no  more."§ 

The  characteristic  of  the  English  church,  as 
distinguishing  it  from  most  other  aristocratical 
hierarchies,  was  its  strict  subordination  to  the 
state,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  distinctly  se- 
parate ministers  and  functions.  In  the  latter  qua- 
lity it  differed  from  the  hierarchy  of  aristocratical, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  republican  Rome,  of 
which  the  ministers  were  at  the  same  time  states- 
men and  soldiers, — ^the  ministers,  in  short,  of  the 
ruling  oligarchy;  in  the  former  from  the  papal 
hierarchy,  which  owned  subordination  to  none, 
but  claimed  dominion  over  all.  The  English 
church,  moreover,  like  the  reformed  churches  of 
Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland, 
owed  its  origin  solely  to  the  individual  will  of  the 
temporal  sovereign,  and  by  that  lost  all  independ- 
ence. It  had,  indeed,  early  felt  the  irksomeness 
of  this  yoke,  and  desired  to  shake  it  off;  but  the 
perils  which  beset  it  at  once  from  the  Catholics 
and  Nonconformists,  and  the  formidable  hand  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  rendered  that  desire 
a  vain  one.  When  the  Stuarts  came  to  the  throne 
the  clergy  became  bolder,  soon  finding  out,  as  well 
as  the  people,  that  they  had  got  a  very  different 
sort  of  master  to  deal  with.  Every  time  the  king 
paraded  his  prerogative,  and  talked  of  his  divine 
right,  the  clergy  bowed  respectfully ;  but,  by-and- 
by,  they  began  to  slip  in  a  word  or  two  at  times  of 
their  divine  right  also.  By  way  of  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  these  pretensions  with  the  king,  they 
became  vehement  against  the  people,  calling  them 
"the  rude,  rascal  commons,"  "rascal  rioters," 
"  rascal  rabble,"  "  that  underfoot  of  people,"  and 
the  like; II  apparently  forgetting  that  they  had 
souls  to  be  saved;  much  more,  that  they  were 
formed  "  after  the  image  of  their  Maker,"  as  well 
as  their  betters.  When  Charles  I.  got  embroiled 
with  his  parliament,  and  was  looking  about  him 

•  Laod*tDiaTy.p.SS. 

i  Strmirord*t  Letters  mod  DitpatebM.  Tol.  li.  p.  9,  lo  a  letter  ftom 
the  Rev.  Oeor^e  Garrard,  Maater  of  the  Charterhou«e,  a  oorreapand- 
ent  of  Strafford's.  '^ 

IHeylyn's  Life  of  Land,  pp.  S76  aad  309. 
Laud'i  Diaiy,  p.  63. 
See  the  Book  of  Homfliea  of  the  Church  of  England,  Laod*e 
Diary  and  hie  Hiatory  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial,  and  Heylyn's  Life 
pfLaad,paifi«.    See  alaQ  9iahop  BnmhaU'a  Woriu, 


for  the  means  of  governing  without  parlimosi, 
the  English  clergy  thought  that  the  time  for  loen- 
ing  their  independence  had  arrived.  lo  so  U- 
ing,  however,  they  were  mistaken. 

The  monopoly  by  the  clergy  of  the  confideoce 

of  the  king  and  of  the  high  offices  of  the  Etite,  *a 

which  we  have  adverted,  naturally  excited  the 

jealousy  and  disgust  of  the  higher  aristocracy,  viv 

were  accustomed  to  consider  that  confidence  cj 

those  offices  as  their  birthright.    But.  as  if  /^ 

were  not  a  sufficiently  formidable  advenanr,Laad 

contrived  to  add  to  theirs  the  enmity  of  auoib 

powerful  order  of  men — the  lawyers.    Hecoa- 

plains  bitterly  in  some  of  his  letters  to  his  on- 

fidant  and    coadjutor,    Wentworth,  of  the  ol)- 

stacles  opposed  to    the    a^randisement  of  tbe 

church  by  the    "  forms  of  the  common  liw." 

"  The  Church  of  England,"  he  writes  on  o« 

occasion,  ^^  is  so  bound  up  in  the  forms  of  tk 

common  law,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  or  k 

any  man  to  do  that  good  which  he  would,  or  is 

bound  to  do.     For  your  lordship  sees,  no  mc 

clearer,  that  ihey  which  have  gotten  so  modi 

power  in  and  over  the  church,  will  not  let  go  tbeir 

hold ;  they  have,  indeed,  fangs  with  a  iritne^ 

whatsoever  I  was  once  said  in  passion  to  \axC* 

We  will  quote  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  he 

History  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial,  as  a  curie© 

contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  as  showing  tfaegrs: 

value  of  the  Stra£Pord  Papers  in  unmasldng  dx 

statesmen  of  those  times : — '*  Ever  since  I  had  the 

honour  to  sit  at  the  council-table,  I  kept  njsdf 

as  much  to  the  law  as  I  could,  and  followed  tk 

judgment  of  those  great  lawyers  which  then  est  it 

the  board.    And  upon  all  references  which  cm 

from  his  majesty,  if  I  were  one,  I  left  those  fitdy 

to  the  law,  who  were  not  willing  to  have  their 

business  ended  any  other  way.     And  this  tk 

lord  keeper,  the  loii  privy  seal,  and  the  coaiwl 

learned,  which  attended  their  clients*  causes,  cm 

plentifully  witness."t     Now,  there  is  one  cee 

which,  from  its  importance  and  the  misrepitsO' 

tation  it  has  received  from  historians,  we  shall  pt 

here,  in  which  one  of  the  "  counsel  learned"  doe 

not  witness  much  in  favour  of  the  archbishop,  bet, 

on  the  contrary,  bears  as  strong  witness  to  the 

meddling,  irritating,  intolerable  character  of  \^ 

tyranny,  as  some  of  his  most  atrocious  acts  of 

persecution  and  cruelty. 

Bagshaw,  a  barrister  pf  the  Middle  Temple,  o^ 
some  standing  and  considerable  reputation  in  li^> 
profession,  having  been  chosen  reader  for  theW 
vacation,  began  ms  readmgs  February  24th,  1639, 
selecting  for  his  subject  the  statute  fro  Clens 
25  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  Before  we  enter  farther  inW 
this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  give,  in  Bagsba*'^ 
own  words,  his  account  of  his  real  sentiments  vitb 
regard  to  episcopacy ;  and  that  the  more  on  t^ 
account,  that  those  sentiments  may  be  considers 
as  exhibiting  some  view  of  the  opinions  entertoinw 
on  the  same  subject  by  several  of  the  most  ind^' 

•  Straffoid's  Letlen  and  Dlapatehea,  toLL])l  HI* 
t  Hiatory  of  Land*a  TxooUrt  and  Trial  p.  !»•• 
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ential  and  remarkable  men  of  that  time,  such  as 
Lord  Falkland,  Clarendon,  Colpepper :  M.  Guizot 
even  thinks  that  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  for 
example,  Hampden  and  Hollis,  would  have  pre- 
ferred, to  a  Presbyterian  organization  of  the  church, 
a  moderate  episcopacy,  with  functions  purely  ec- 
clesiastical and  more  liberty  of  conscience  than 
Laud  and  his  friends  approved  of. 

**  I  was  then,"  says  Bagshaw,  in  the  Vindication 
of  himself,  which  he  afterwards  published,  "  and 
am  still  of  opinion,  that  the  crown  of  England, 
being  a  monarchy  bound  up  by  such  apt  laws,  for 
the  benefit  and  peace  of  prince  and  people,  is  so 
apted  for  the  order  and  jurisdiction  of  bishops, 
that  I  hold  it  the  fittest  for  this  nation  of  any  in 
the  Christian  world.  And  I  think  I  am  able, 
within  my  sphere  and  profession,  to  maintain  it 
acainst  ^any  adversary :  et  cedo  mihi  quemvis  ar~ 
bitrum.  And  here  I  have  just  occasion  to  profess 
to  all  the  world,  as  in  truth  I  do,  that  I  was  so  far 
from  the  very  thoughts  of  destroying  bishops,  that, 
observing  at  the  time  of  my  reading,  and  divers 
years  before,  the  great  invasions  that  were  made 
by  them  upon  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  scorn  and 
contempt  at  that  time  cast  abroad  upon  professors 
and  the  very  profession  of  the  law,*  I  knew  no 
other  way  how  to  hold  them  (the  bishops)  up  in 
their  functions  and  just  jurisdictions,  and  in 
esteem  and  honour  amongst  the  people  (which 
once  they  had),  as  by  reading  upon  that  law  which 
gave  them  their  just  bounds  and  limits,  which,  if 
once  they  should  break  down,  I  ever  feared  their 
Tuin  and  destruction/'f  That  Bagshaw  was  sin- 
cere in  these  sentiments  his  subsequent  conduct 
fully  proved.  For,  observing  that  the  members 
of  ^e  Long  Parliament  were  going  beyond  the 
liounds  of  what  he  considered  temperate  reforma- 
tion, he  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,}  and  sat  in  the 
parliament  called  there.  Having  been  taken  pri- 
soner and  sent  to  London,  he  was  committed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  King's  Bench,  and 
he  afterwards  suffered  in  his  estate  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. Tlie  opinion  of  such  men  as  Bagshaw, 
f^alkland,  and  many  others  equally  moderate, 
speaks  volumes  with  respect  to  episcopacy  as  mo- 
delled by  Laud. 

Bagshaw  having  shown  that  a  relation  published 
of  these  proceedings  during  his  lifetime,  and  from 
mrhich  Heylyn  appears  to  have  taken  his  account, 

*  The  following  p«tuge.  in  a  letter  ftom  Whitgift  to  Barlei|h, 
eoDveyi  a  Rood  idea  of  the  light  in  which  the  lawyers  were  viewed 
bv  the  proud  ehnichmen  of  fonser  dayi :— "  The  temporal  lawyer, 
<«ir1ios«  learning  ii  no  learning  anywhere  bat  hrre  at  home,  being  bom 
to  nothing,  doth  bv  hie  labour  and  travail  in  that  barbarous  know- 
1  edge  purchase  to  Aimeelf  and  hie  heir*  for  eter  a  thousand  pounds 
^•or  annum,  and  oftentimes  much  more,  whereof  there  are  at  tnis  day 
jnaoy  examples.**  {Stryp«'s  Whitglft,  n.  815.)  It  was  natural  fat 
men  to  talk  thus  whose  learning  and  whose  law,  though  they  wera 
l^ut  corruptions,  were  yet  eorruptiont  of  a  noble  and  classic  original: 
%\\nt  learning,  rooreorer,  and  that  law,  being  almost  universal;  at 
l«iist  if  an  ezunt  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  empire  might  be 
wo  called. 

•»  A  Just  Vindication  of  the  Questioned  Part  of  the  Reading  of 
Xdward  Bagshaw,  Esq..  had  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  February 
S4ih.  1639.  upon  the  Statute  of  i5  Edw.  111.,  called  StaMwm  pro 
CierQ.  With  a  True  NarratiTe  of  the  Cause  of  Silencing  the  Rea- 
<jer  by  the  then  Arehbisbop  of  Caolnbury,  Ac.    London,  1660. 
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contains  several  mistakes,  we  shall  follow  his  own 
statement  in  the  Vindication  ahove  quoted.  After 
having  expoimded  the  whole  statute,  he  made  ten 
divisions  of  it,  according,  he  says,  to  the  then 
manner  of  readers.  Upon  every  division  he  put 
ten  cases.  His  first  case  upon  his  first  division 
consisted  of  fourteen  points,  the  first  of  which  was 
this  : — ^^  Whether  an  act  of  parliament  may  pass 
and  he  good  hy  the  assent  of  the  king,  his  tem- 
poral lords  and  commons  (all  the  spiritual  heing 
absent,  or,  if  present,  wholly  dissenting)  ?"  And 
he  held  that  it  might.  Another  point  of  his  first 
case  upon  the  first  division  was  this  : — "  Whether 
a  beneficed  clerk  naay  by  that  statute  exercise  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  Be  a  justice  of  peace  ?"  "  In 
the  argument  of  which  point,"  he  says,  "  I  did 
not  at  all  speak  against  their  being  justices  of 
peace,  so  that  they  might  be  so  by  law,  by  virtue 
of  the  king's  commission.  Only  by  way  of  caution, 
in  that  they  might  refuse,  in  respect  of  their 
orders ;  and  I  only  declared  how  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  law  of  the  church  stood  heretofore  in 
that  point."  The  fourth  point  of  his  third  case 
upon  the  third  division  was  this : — '*  Whether  a 
clerk  that  is  an  heretic  may,  at  this  day,  be  con- 
victed and  condemned  for  heresy  by  his  own  ordi- 
nary alone  ?"  "  And,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  he 
could  not," 

Bagshaw  read  three  lectures  on  three  several 
days,  the  25th,  2'7th,  and  29th  of  March,  without 
any  interruption.  But,  on  the  30th,  the  Lord 
Keeper  Finch  sent  to  speak  with  him,  and  in  a 
friendly  manner  told  himwh^t  reports  were  abroad 
touching  the  above-mentioned  points.  Bagshaw 
replied  that  he  would  give  him  the  arguments  of 
those  points,  and  attest  them  under  his  hand. 
Finch,  having  read  these  arguments,  said : — '^Mr. 
Reader,  I  see  you  have  been  misreported,  and 
have  had  wrong ;  and  seeing  you  have  dealt  so 
freely  and  fairly  with  me,  I  will  do  you  right  to 
the  king  and  council."  Finch  accordingly  showed 
the  council  the  notes,  which  were  examined  by  them 
and  approved.  Whereupon  Bagshaw  prepared  to 
read  on  Monday  following  upon  the  fifth  case  of 
his  fourth  division. 

This  case  was  likewise  carried  to  the  arch- 
bishop, in  which  there  was  this  point : — **  That  a 
beneficed  clerk  imprisoned,  deprived,  and  excom- 
municated by  the  nigh  commission  for  enormous 
offences  (not  naming  the  particular  offence),  that 
this  clerk,  notwithstanding,  was  such  a  possessor 
of  a  church,  as  might  plead,  counter-plead,  and 
defend  his  right  within  my  law."  Upon  this. 
Laud  made  it  his  most  earnest  suit  to  the  king 
that  Bagshaw  might  be  suspended  from  reading. 
He  was  accordingly  told  by  the  lord-keeper,  the 
same  day,  to  desist :  Finch  advising  him,  at  the 
same  time,  as  from  himself,  to  go  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  give  him  satisfaction. 

Heyliu  and  other  historians  having  made  some 
gross  mis-statements  in  their  relation  of  Bag- 
shaw's  interview  with  Laud,  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  that  interview  in  the  former's  own 
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words,  which  are  wdl  calculated  to  call  up  a  icene 
that  carries  us  back  full  two  centuries  : — ^  On 
Tuesday,  the  4th  of  March  (the  natural  course  of 
my  reading  not  ending  till  Friday  following),  I  sent 
two  of  my  men  to  the  archbishop,  to  know  his 
pleasure  when  I  should  wait  on  him :  he  sent  me 
word  by  Mr.  Dell,  his  secretary,  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  of  March ;  that  he  did  appoint  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  according  to  which  hour  I  took  Mr. 
Rog.  Pepys  (late  chief  justice  in  Ireland),  the  next 
summer  reader,  and  other  my  cubbard-men,*  with 
my  servants,  and  went  with  them  in  a  barge  to 
Lambeth.  And  so  far  was  the  archbishop  from 
making  me  dance  attendance,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
archbishop  had  notice  I  was  c'ome,  he  presently 
came  out  of  his  chamber,  with  his  hat  off,  and  met 
me  in  the  great  chamber  there,  and  walked  with 
me  in  that  posture  from  thence  almost  to  Lambeth 
stairs.  The  first  question  he  asked  me  was  this^ 
Quest,  Mr.  Reader,  had  you  nothing  else  to  do 
but  read  against  the  clergy?  I  answered.  My 
Lord,  my  statute  was  pro  Clero^  and  I  read 
not  at  all  against  them,  but  for  them.  Well, 
saith  the  archbishop,  you  shall  answer  it  in  the 
High  Commission  ()ourt.  My  answer  was  this—- 
That  I  knew  the  utmost  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  that  court  by  law,  and  that  I  had  neither  spake 
or  done  anything  that  that  court  had  jurisdiction 
to  punish.  But  had  you  no  other  time,  saith 
he,  to  do  it  but  in  such  a  time?  Am.  My 
reading  was  made  long  before  the  troubles  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  not  made  for  them,  but  for  England ; 
and  I  was  confident  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
could  have  offended  him,  if  his  lordship  had  been 
rightly  informed.  After  this  speech  he  was  very 
silent,  and  walked  with  me  without  speaking  a 
word  until  he  came  near  Lambeth  stairs,  and  then 
I  spake  thus  to  him : — My  Lord,  if  you  have  any- 
thing else  to  sav  to  me,  I  am  ready  to  give  you 
satisfaction,  for  I  was  sent  to  you  by  some  of  ,my 
honourable  friends  for  that  purpose.  His  answer 
to  me  was  this:  —  Farewell,  Mr.  Reader;  and 
much  good  do  it  you  with  your  honourable  friends. 
And  so  we  parted,  and  never  spake  together  after- 
ward ;  he  taking  water  in  his  barge  to  Whitehall, 
and  I  in  mine  to  the  Middle  Temple." 

It  may  be  that  some  of  Bagshaw's  positions 
would  be  questioned  at  the  present  day;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  if  Laud  imagined  that  the  Reader 
meant  to  call  in  question  the  bishops'  right  to 
their  seats  in  parliament,  he  altogether  misundeiv 
stood  him;  the  object  of  Bagshaw's  argument 
being  to  show  that  "  the  bishops  sit  in  parliament, 
not  as  they  are  spiritual  men,  but  by  reason  of 
their  temporal  baronies  annexed  to  their  dignities ; 
and,  therefore,  that  if  the  voices  of  the  greater 
number  of  temporal  lords  exceed  theirs,  die  act 
shall  pass  as  the  act  of  the  whole  Lords'  House, 
and  their  voices  shall  be  involved  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  temporal  lords ;  and  so  shall  be  the 
act  of  all  the  lords,  as  well  temporal  as  6piritual."t 
If  Laud,  from  the  evidence  that  was  before  him^ 

•  SmvoLU. p. 70.  t  Vindkatioo, p.  19« 


was  unable  to  comprehend  Bagshaw's  meuuD^, 
it  evinced  an  obtuseness  of  undentsoding  tk 
proved  him  unfit  for  his  station;  and  if,  oompre- 
hendiuff  him,  he  acted  as  he  did,  his  coadsci 
proved  him  equally  unfit  on  other  grounds.* 

There  was  one  lawyer,  however,  whose  n^n^t 
annorum  lucubraiiones  found  favour  in  the  ^k 
of  Laud  and  his  royal  master.  This  wis  WDki 
Noy,  who  had  the  honour  of  exhuming  bm.  tbe 
accumulated  dust  of  centuries  the  tax  of  ibip- 
money,  which  was  designed  as  an  inezhamuUe 
supply  of  what  the  king  thien  most  wanted— nowy. 
In  1634,  Noy,  then  attorney-general,— his,  it  i 
said,  sudden  and  unexpected  appointmenttoibidi 
office,  a  few  yeazs  before,  had  at  once  coaTated 
him  from  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  mefisureof 
the  court  into  a  headlong  zealot  of  the  prerogsdve,- 
first  hit  u])on  this  brillumt  idea,  so  worthy  of  tix 
precedent-haunted  brain  of  a  lawyer,  fnua  vbkit 
it  sprung.  A  writ  was  drawn  in  form  of  kw,  lad 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every  county  in  £n^ 
"to  provide  a,  ship  of  war  for  the  king's senio, 
and  to  send  it,  amply  stored  and  fitted  up,  by  nick 
a  day,  to  such  a  plaice."  And  with  the  wiit  vw 
sent  instructions  to  each  sheriff,  *'  that,j  iostetdof 
a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county  sudi  1 
sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  tm- 
surer  of  the  navy,  for  his  majesty's  use;"  ^ 
direction  in  what  maimer  he  should  proceed 
against  such  as  refused.t  Noy,  looking  sbroii 
upon  the  world  with  the  microscopic,  purbiia^ 
vision  of  a  mere  lawyer,  imagined  that,  to  ^ 
anything  he  listed,  he  had  only  to  show  a  fm  ^ 
law  for  it,  although  the  public  opinion  of  bissge, 
if  not  the  legislature,  had  repealed  that  law,  aal 
had  render^  a  writ  proceeding  upon  it  woitb 
little  more  than  the  parchment  on  which  itvai 
written.  If,  instead  of  such  a  defimtiou  of  1 
law  as  he  could  have  found  in  Bracton  and  Fleu? 
he  had  known  that  a  law  is  "/^  cowww^'; 
him  or  them  that  have  thb  sovebbign  roTO 
given  to  those  that  be  his  or  their  subjeeis<,^*l  » 
would  have  known,  too,  that  that  law  which  f» 
a  substantial  reality  in  the  hands  of  a  Henry  F1^ 
tagenet,  was  a  shadow,  less  than  nothing,  in  ^ 
of  a  Charles  Stuart.  But,  in  truth,  even  the  p- 
cedents  hunted  up  by  Noy  did  not  go  the  lenp 
of  supporting  the  claim  now  put  forward  on  tae 
part  of  the  crown.    The  tax  of  ship-money. « 

•  ThefoUowiBg  iiutBgefroD  a  letteref  tb«  ^^^-f^H^ 
Weotworth  throwt  ftuiher  light  oa  Uie  dssigni  of  Und  with  ijg 
to  depiMdng  the  oommoD  law,  wad  naddrinff  th«  •"^'^zSt 
diction  Miprame  in  Baglrad.  "Alio.  I  hw.'  isyi  ^^f^j 
corTetpoiident,  *' tiiat  the  AidibUhoo  of  Ctttert«y,ft»«yf^ 
Kholan  ^tOndng  tha  dvil  law.  hath  obtained  of  }f»,^S!^JZ 
tha  Maitan  of  ReqoMtt  iir  Oia  ftitaie  ahaU  b»  aU  ^^^^JZ 
cWil  Uw.  aa alao  that  aight  Martara of  the  ChaoMry^sballte >in2 
oftbatmotealoB.'*  rStiafl'ard'aLttt.aad  Di•p.ToLL^i7^)/f 
yet  aU  thU  time  the  lawyora  wore  going  to  •"■■"""•^^  tiw. 
tertain  Uie  coort  in  the  oatent^^oa  and  ehildiah  ^^bb  "  "^ 
Thna  we  have  the  flbUowing  paaM«e  in  the  letter  joit  q«^ 
"Thereaietwomaaqueaatluuid;  the  arat  of  the  Ibm  •f  "^^J^ 
whichia  tobepieaentedon  Candlemaa^y:  <^<>^.^J^ 
acuta  the  qoeen  with  on  Shrove  Toeaday  at  nighu  H>«f  "TyS. 
they  aneak  of  SOjOOOA  UwtitwiU  eoatUie  nanof  tlwl>V'  i< 

^*/?ixl.  HIat.  vol.  it.  p.  fia7.^-8*»fcrt't  Lett,  tt*  Pi'P'  ''^' 
p.  4S8^RnahworUi.  voL  iL  p.  ass.  et  aeq.  ^    .  .^,^thi 
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ittempted  to  be  levied  and  used  by  Charles,  was 
in  open  and  flagrant  usurpation — an  impost  un- 
known to  the  constitution  in  any  previous  age. 

However,  this  device  for  raising  money  suc- 
eeded  for  three  or  four  years,  although  with  so 
ittle  effect  in  regard  to  its  avowed  object,— to  wit, 
providing  ships  of  war  for  the  king's  service; 
herein,  of  course,  including  the  protection  of  his 
ubjects  in  their  commerce  by  sea,  much  more  in 
fieir  persons  and  property  on  shore; — that  the 
•English  flag  was  insulted  by  every  maritime  power 
f  Europe ;  and  that  the  Barbary  corsairs  not  only 
coured  the  English  and  St.  George's  Channel, 
mt  even  disembarked,  pillaged  the  villages,  and 
arried  the  inhabitants  into  slavery,  to  the  number 
►f  several  thousands  *  That  these  outrages  oc- 
urred  after  the  raising  of  ship-money  is  acknow- 
edged  by  Laud  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
rVentworth,  during  the  year  1636.  "The  mis- 
chief," he  says,  "which  the  most  Christian  Turks 
lid  about  Plymouth  is  most  true ;  and  I  pray  God 
t  do  no  mischief  about  our  shipping  business  this 
ensuing  year.**t 

Besides  the  tax  of  ship-money,  various  obsolete 
aws,  with  a  view  to  raise  money,  were  revived 
ind  rigorously  executed ;  for  example,  the  ancient 
aw  of  knighthood  and  the  old  forest  laws.  This 
ast  burden  fell  mostly  on  the  higher  aristocracy, 
vho,  considering  themselves  exempt  from  ordinary 
)ppressions,  felt  proportionally  aggrieved  thereby.} 
^t  the  same  time,  the  vast  aistauce  between  the 
!ommonalty  and  the  high  aristocracy  was  marked 
by  preposterous  fines  imposed  by  the  Star  Cham- 
ber for  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  a 
nark  of  disrespect,  however  slight,  for  the  latter. 

Wentworth  declared  the  opinion  procured  from 
:he  judges  by  promises  and  threats  on  the  subject 
)f  ship-monev, — ^namely,  **  that,  in  a  case?  of  ne- 
cessity, the  kmg  might  impose  ^is  tax,  and  that 
le  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity," — ^to  be  the 
greatest  service  that  profession  had  done  the  crown 
n  his  time.  §  "  But,"  adds  he,  "  unless  his  majesty 
lath  the  like  power  declared  to  raise  a  land  army 
ipon  the  same  exigent  of  state,  the  crown  seems 
»  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home, — to 
)e  considerable  but  by  halves  to  foreign  princes 
ibroad:  yet  since  this,  methinks,  convinces  a 
>ower  for  the  sovereign  to  raise  payments  for  land 
'orces,  and  consequently  submits  to  his  wbdom 
ind  ordinance  the  transporting  of  the  money  or 
nen  into  foreign  states,  so  to  carry,  by  way  of  pre- 
»*ention,  the  fire  from  ourselves  into  the  dwellings 
)f  our  enemies  (an  art  which  Edward  III.  and 
tienry  Y.  full  well  understood) ;  and  if,  by  degrees, 
Gotland  and  Ireland  be  drawn  to  contribute  their 
proportions  to  these  levies  for  the  public,  omne 
'ulit  punctum**  What  follows  affords  a  direct 
refutation  of  the  assertion  that  Charles  and  his 

•  Stnflbrd*t  L«tten  and  Dltp«kelM,  tol.  I.  po. 
ra.  86,  1 16. 116. 1 18.  fte.  See  aIm  vol.  L  p.  8n. 
irawf  a  Tivid  pietaro  of  the  wfUmc*  ud  la 
lave  perraded  eTery  departniciitorCharlM'i  gortramant. 

♦  Htrafford'f  Lettaod  Dbp^vol.  tt.  p.  S. 
iff.,  vol.il.  p.  686. 
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ministers  merely  aimed  at  retaining  the  'ancient 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  goes  far  to  show 
that  Strafford  contemplated  doing  for  the  crown  of 
England  what  Richelieu  was  at  that  very  time 
doing  for  that  of  France.  "  Seeing,  then,  that 
this  piece,  well  fortified,  for  ever  vindicates  the 
royalty  at  home  from  under  the  conditions  and 
restraints  of  subjects^  renders  us  also  abroad, 
even  to  the  greatest  kings,  the  most  considerable 
monarchy  in  Christendom,  ....  I  beseech  you, 
what  piety  to  alliances  is  there  that  should  divert 
a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which  leads 
so  manifestly,  so  directly  to  the  establishing  his 
own  throne,  and  the  secure  and  independent  seat- 
ing of  himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength, 
and  glory,  far  above  ant  their  progeni- 
tors?"* 

But  of  the  designs  of  Wentworth  and  his 
masters  we  have  still  further  proof  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  common  law  and  of 
parliaments.  Some  passages  of  his  Dispatches 
relating  to  these  subjects  are  so  curious  and  cha- 
racteristic that  we  shall  here  extract  them.  In  a 
letter  to  Laud,  [of  December,  1633,  he  says  : — 
••  I  know  no  reason,  then,  but  you  may  as  well 
rule  the  common  lawyers  in  England,  as  I,  poor 
beagle,  do  here ;  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  will  do, 
in  all  that  concerns  my  master's  service,  upon  the 
peril  of  my  head,  I  am  confident  that  the  king, 
being  pleased  to  set  himself  in  the  business,  is 
able,  by  his  wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any 
just  and  honourable  action  through  all  imaginary 
opposition,  for  real  there  can  be  none;  that  to 
start  aside  for  such  panic  fears,  phantastic  ap- 
paritions as  a  Prynne  or  an  Eliot  shall  set  up, 
were  the  meanest  folly  in  the  whole  world;  that, 
the  debts  of  the  crown  taken  off,  you  may  govern 
as  you  please ;  and  most  resolute  I  am  that  work 
may  be  done,  without  borrowing  any  help  forth  of 
the  king's  lodgings ;  and  that  is  as  downright  a 
Peccatum  ex  te^  Israel^  as  ever  was,  if  all  this  be 
not  effected  with  speed  and  ease."t 

The  two  following  extracts  respecting  the  Irish 
parliament,  from  a  dispatch  of  the  18th  of  August, 
1634,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coke,  are  very  significant 
both  in  regard  to  the  arts  of  despotism  and  the 
means  of  guarding  against  them.  '^  The  rest  of  this 
session  we  have  entertained,  and  spun  them  out 
in  discourses^  but  kept  them  nevertheless  from 
concluding  anytJang^*X  Again, — ^**  There  fell  a 
breach  betwixt  the  two  Houses,  which  kept  them 
asunder  all  this  session :  the  Commons  would  not 
confer  with  the  Lords  unless  they  might  sit  and 
be  covered  as  well  as  their  lordships,  which  the 
other  would  by  no  means  admit :  for  my  part,  I 
did  not  lay  it  very  near  my  heart  to  agree  them, 
as  having  heretofore  seen  tne  effects  which  follow 
when  they  are  in  strict  understanding,  or  at  differ- 

*  StnAffd*!  Lett,  and  IMfp.,  vol.  IL  pp.  61,69. 

i  8tralfoid*s  Latt.  aad  Disp.,  voL  I.  p.  173.  SaaalMvolA  p.SOl, 
and  compare  both  theee  paesagee  with  the  eooduct  of  King  Janet  in 
tba  diipnta  between  the  eoorte  of  law  and  eqnitjr,  let  on  loot  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke.— Blackitone.  Ctm^  B.  iii.  p.  03. 
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ence  amongst  themselves.  Besides,  I  saw  plainly 
that,  keeping  them  at  a  distance,  I  did  avoid  their 
joining  in  a  petition  for  the  graces,  which  infal- 
libly they  would  have  done ;  which  now  comes  only 
singly  from  the  Commons.  I  conceive  it  will  be 
very  easy,  the  next  sessions,  either  to  agree  or  keep 
them  still  asunder ;  I  desire  there  may  be  a  thought 
bestowed  upon  it  at  some  leisure,  and  let  me  have 
my  directions,  which  I  shall  readily  conform  my- 
self unto  either  way."* 

From  all  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  it  appears  how  confident  were  Charles  and 
his  ministers  that  they  could  with  ease  establish  a 
despotism  in  England,  and  with  what  sovereign 
contempt  they  viewed  any  obstacles  that  their  s^- 
versaries — such  adversaries  "  as  a  Prynne  and  an 
Eliot*' — could  oppose  to  their  progress  towards 
their  object.  We  have  now  to  take  a  view  of  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  on  which  are  portrayed, 
in  characters  that  are  indelible,  the  firm,  stem 
features  of  a  Prynne  and  an  Eliot,  a  Pym  and  a 
Hampden. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  a  resistance  to  the 
king's  encroachments  was  made,  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  nation  from  its  lethargy,  was  the  stand  made 
by  John  Hampden  against  the  payment  of  the  tax 
of  ship-money .t  This  tax  might  have  been  levied 
with  impmiity  by  some  of  the  earlier  and  more 
powerful  of  the  Norman  kings.  But  even  they 
were  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  such  an  exercise 
of  their  prerogative  by  some  powerful  and  daring 
baron  starting  up  and  bluntly  refusing  to  comply, 
as  Roger  Bigod  did  to  Edward  I.  The  times  had 
greatly  changed  since  then.  The  king's  prero- 
gative had  been  curtailed  by  solemn  and  repeated 
statutes,  to  the  enacting  of  which  the  kings  them- 
selves had  been  principal  parties.  But,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  more  than  once 
before,  the  kings  were  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  observance  of  statutes  which  were  against 
themselves,  provided  they  could  break  them  with 
impunity.  Many  English  kings  had  done  this 
before  Charles  Stuart.  But  few  or  none  had  done 
it  with  so  bad  a  calculation  of  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess which  their  position  afforded  them.  Charles  or 
his  ministers  seemed  to  imagine  that  if  they  could 
obtain  the  sanction  of  timid  or  servile  judges,  at  least 
judges  who  were  not  sufficiently  their  own  masters 
to  give  an  impartial,  an  unbiassed  opinion,  they 
might  do  anything.  They  knew  that  the  English 
people  had  an  habitual  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
for  the  judges  who  were  the  administrators  of  the 
laws ;  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  language  of 
Straffi>rd  just  quoted,  they  thought  that,  under 
the  colour  of  law,  diey  might  perpetrate  acts 
however  oppressive,  however  tyrannical,  however 
illeaal.  But  they  were  egregiously  out  in  their 
reckoning.  For  the  very  cause  which  they  fancied 
led  the  most  surely[  to  the  end  they  had  in  view 
was  that  which  led  in  the  very  opposite  direction. 
The  time,  as  we  have  said,  was  past  when  a  mail- 
clad  baron  could  brave  the  king  to  his  face ;  but 

•  StnffiNd*!  Lett,  and  Disp.,  L  S79.  f  See  ante,  pp.  175*181. 


the  time  was  arrived  when  any  Englishman  t)io 
was  rich  enough  to  bear  the  costs  of  a  trial  Id  f& 
English  court,  and  resolute  enough  to  bme  tk 
consequences,  might  oppose  a  more  effectual  op- 

S>sition  to  tyranny  than  the  armed  defisDceot  i 
igod  or  a  De  Bohun.  John  Hampden  m&  sod 
an  Englishman.  He  refused  to  pay  the  sum  §: 
which  his  land  was  assessed  under  this  tax,  lad 
he  resolved  to  stand  a  prosecution  for  it.  He  eni- 
ployed  the  most  eminent  counseL  The  case  w 
argued  during  twelve  days  in  the  £ichqQ£r 
Chamber  before  the  twelve*  judges.  As  ma?  k 
anticipated,  judgment  was  given  for  the  cmt 
Five  of  the  judges — ^Brampston,  Hutton,  Dircs- 
port,  Croke,  and  Denham — dissented  from  tkir 
brethren.* 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Mr.  Justice  Hutt(g: 
was  a  correspcmdent  of  Wentworth'a,  and  giyes 
him  the  following  summary  of  his  arguoust, 
which  we  extract  because  it  contains  the  liw  o( 
the  case  in  a  very  short  compass.  He  says,- 
"  The  substance  of  my  argument  was,  that  tiib 
power  of  raising  ship-money,  and  such  chaifeor 
taxes,  was  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  25  Edr.I. 
and  the  statute  of  Talkmo  non  concedendo^j  ^ 
the  statute  of  14  Edw.  III.  cap.  1,  and  1  Ric.  HI. 
c.  42,  and  by  the  statute  3  Car.  l.-^^t  Petiim 
of  Right,  And,  secondly^  that  prerogatives  i 
like  nature,  inherent  to  the  crown,  had,  by  statutes 
proceeding  from  the  king's  bounty,  been  gnmted 
to  his  subjects  from  all  times,  as  I  showed  by 
many  statutes  of  old  and  latter  time,  as  youmir 
see,  amongst  others,  by  the  statutes  made  21  h, 
c.  2,  and  by  another  statute  the  same  year,  c.  H. 
I  insisted  that  there  was  not  matter  in  the  vritto 
manifest  that  there  was  a  ,'danger  of  the  vhole 
realm,  but  of  pirates  and  hindrance  of  coming  io 
of  merchants  and  trading."t  Although  Strafford, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  letter  to  Laud,  expresses  his 
wish  that  Hampden,  and  others  like  him,  weit 
"  well  whipt  into  their  right  senses,"§  he  does  not 
pretend  to  despise  (as  he  does  most  men's)  Hamp- 
den's abilities.  He  says, — ^'*  As  well  as  I  think  J 
Mr.  Hampden's  abilities,  I  take  his  will  ami 
peevishness  to  be  full  as  ^reat."|| 

•  state  Trials  toL  ilL— Whitelock  tays,  ••All  of  them  («»? 
Iltttton  and  Croke)  argued  and  gave  their  jadgmenta  far  tb«  kiv 
—p.  35.  Load,  fol  173i.  Mr.  Hallam  thua  explaiai  the  apiwtat  s 
oooffruity.—- *'Branipttoa,  chief  justice  of  the  Kioc^  lifnA,  aX 
DaTenport,  chief  baron  of  the  Bscheqaer,  pronoanced  far  Hiap^' 
but  on  technical  reasons,  and  adhering  to  the  majority  on  tke  (>n> 
cipal  qaeation.  Denham.  another  judge  of  the  ■ane  eoort.  bfia; 
ntremely  ill,  gave  a  short  written  judgment  io  ftvoor  of  Haapi^ 
But  jaaticea  Crolce  and  Hutton,  men  of  considenble  lepoUtiea  *» 
(«perience,  displayed  a  praiseworthy  intivptdtty  io  denying.  »itiH<| 
the  smallest  qaalideation.  the  alleged  pcerogatiTe  of  thecRrtrs,  tsi 
the  lawfolnesa  of  the  writ  for  ahip-money."— Cbnitif.  Butary,  I  i? 
4to. 

f  We  ought  to  observe  that  BlaeIcs«0ne,in  tel^nee  to  tbii  opni « 
of  the  judges  in  the  cause  of  ship-money  respecting  the  ^sM^ir 
TaUagio  wm  coac«f«Mfo,-namely,  that  it  wa*  a  sepaiate  act  of  p« 
liament.  priocipally  because  it  was  recited  as  sneh.  about  nlae  r*^^ 
before,  in  the  preamble  to  the  PgtMiM  o/ JImA^— gives  itss  bis  opii»JB 
(TracU.  p.  344,  Oxf..  4to.  I77I )  Umt,  -  upSn  the  whole,  tbeiv  i»  f^^ 
reason  to  question  the  authority  of  this  dubious  act  of  pirii«af>^ 
otherwise  than  as  a  cotemporary  Latin  abstract  of  tits  twu  F>ci>« 
charters  (of  Kdw.  I.),  intended  (however  impotetly  esMufd) ;" 
express  the  self-eame  meaning  in  another  iaogoage."  UcmtyttM^ 
does  not  affect  J  udge  Uatton's  argumenL  He  qnotfls  lUtalet eopoi' 
without  it  01 
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The  effect  of  the  sentence  in  favour  of  ship- 
money,  which  was  g^iven  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, 12th  June,  1638,  upon  the  minds  not  merely 
uf  the  more  violent  opponents  of  the  court,  hut  of 
the  nation  at  large,  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Clarendon,  who  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  partial  witness  on  the  popular  side. 
Men  submitted  to  the  imposition  before^  *'  pleasing 
themselves,"  he  says,  *'  with  doing  somewhat  for 
the  king's  service,  as  a  testimony  of  their  affec- 
tion, which  they  were  not  bound  to  do;  many 
really  believing  the  necessity,  and  therefore  think- 
ing the  burthen  reasonable  ;  others  observing  that 
the  advantage  to  the  king  was  of  importance,  when 
the  damage  to  them  was  not  considerable ;  and  all 
assuring  themselves  that,  when  they  should  be 
weary  or  unwilling  to  continue  the  payment,  they 
might  resort  to  the  law  for  relief,  and  find  it.   But 
when   they  heard  this  demanded  in  a  court  of 
law  as  a  right,  and  found  it,  by  sworn  judges  of 
the  law,    adjudged  so,  upon  such  grounds  and 
reasons  as  every  stander-by  was  able  to  swear  was 
not  law, — ^by  a  logic  that  lefl  no  man  anvthing 
which  he  might  call  his  own, — they  no  longer 
looked  upon  it  as  the  case  of  one  man,  but  as  the 
case  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  thought  them- 
selves boimd  in  public  justice  not  to  submit  to."* 
Notwithstanding  this  judgment  in  favour  of 
ship-money,  so  far  was  the  money  from  being 
applied  effectually  to  its  professed  end,  that  the 
Algerines  took  many  English  vessels,  one  of  them 
valued  at  260,000/.,  and  carried  off  between  four 
and  five  thousand  British  subjects  into  captivity ; 
the  Dutch  resumed  their  fishing  without  a  hcense, 
and  captured  with  impunity  two  East  Indiamen, 
valued  at  more  than  300,000/.     France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  violated  the  neutrality,  and  insulted 
the  English  flag ;  and  even  the  high-admiral  com- 
plained that  such  was  the  mismanagement  of  the 
fleet  that  he  could  neither  do  service  to  the  state, 
gain  honour  to  himself,  nor  do  courtesies  to  his 
friends.t     And,  with  all  this,  the  exchequer  was 
so  completely  exhausted  that  the  servants  of  go- 
vernment could  not  obtain  their  wages ;  and  Laud, 
Hamilton,  and  Wentworth,  the  ministers  for  Eng- 
land, ScoUand,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  at  length 
advised  the  king  to  summon  a  parhament.    Their 
advice  was  approved  of  by  the  whole  council,  and 
the  writs  were  issued  accordingly.     On  the  13th 
of  April,  1640,  the  parliament  was  opened  by 
Charles  in  person,  but  was  dissolved,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  been  already  related,t  after 
it  had  sat  about  twenty  days.     Charles  now  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  convoking,  at  York,  the  great 
council  of  peers  of  the  realm, — the  old  feudal 
magnum  concilium^ — ^an  assembly  whose  power 
was  as  much  a  phantom  of  the  past  as  his  own 
prerogative  in  the  matter  of  levying  ship-money» 
—probably  with  some  vague  notion  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  this  council  to  vote  the  supplies 
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without  the  aid  of  the  Commons.  But  having 
received  two  petitions,  one  from  the  city  of  London, 
the  other  from  twelve  peers,  praying  him  to  call 
a  parliament,  he  announced  to  the  council  of 
peers,  when  they  assembled,  that  he  was  about  to 
call  a  parliament,  and  that  he  only  asked  their 
counsels  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  who  were  in  open 
rebellion.  The  elections  proceeded  accordingly, 
and  the  court  candidates  were  everywhere  defeated 
in  them. 

The  Long  Parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1640.  And  here  we  may  stop  to  take 
a  view  of  the  state  of  the  popular  party. 

M.  Guizot,  in  one  of  his  Lectures  on  European 
Civilisation,  which  he  devotes  to  the  subject  of  the 
English  Revolution,  says  that  three  great  parties 
successively  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  first  of 
these  he  calls  the  party  of  Legal  Reform;  the 
second,  the  party  of  Political  Revolution;  the 
third,  the  party  of  Social  Revolution.  It  is  ne- 
cessary always  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these 
parties  had  a  double  aspect — a  political  and  a 
religious.  To  borrow  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,-— 
''  Three  principal  parties  manifest  themselves  in 
this  mighty  crisis ;  three  revolutions  are  in  some 
sort  contained  in  it,  and  appear  in  succession  on 
the  scene.  In  each  part,  in  each  revolution,  two 
parties  are  united  and  inarch  together — a  political 
and  a  religious  party ;  the  first  in  the  van,  the 
second  in  £e  rear,  udt  necessary  to  one  another; 
so  that  the  double  character  of  the  event  is  im- 
printed on  all  its  phases."  It  has  been  sometimes 
doubted  whether  the  character  of  this  revolution 
was  more  religious  or  pohtical.  But  we  agree 
with  M.  Guizot  in  thinking  that  it  was  essentially 
political.  It  was  accomplished,  indeed,  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  people  and  age;  rehgious 
ideas  and  passions  served  as  instruments  to  it; 
but  its  first  intention  and  its  definitive  end  were 
political.  That  intention,  that  end,  was  liberty-— 
the  abolition  of  all  absolute  power. 

Of  the  first  party  M.  Guizot  names  as  the  prin* 
cipal  chiefs,  Clarendon,  Colpepper,  Lord  Capel, 
Lord  Falkland.  This  party  disapproved  of  and 
wished  to  prevent  illegal  raising  of  money,  arbi- 
trary imprisonment,  and  the  like ;  but  they  beUeved 
that  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  . 
contained  the  means  of  remedying  all  abuses.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  at  bottom  devout  worship- 
pers of  the  divinity  of  kingship ;  and  though  they 
would  perhaps  rather  have  avoided  the  subject,  firom 
a  secret  instinct  that  there  was  something  false  and 
dangerous  in  the  position,  yet,  when  pressed,  they 
maintained  that  there  was  in  royalty  a  power  su- 
perior alike  to  human  origin  and  human  control.   . 

Behind  this  advanced  a  second  party,  which 
M.  Guizot  calls  the  political  revolution  party. 
This  party  maintained  that  the  ancient  legal 
barriers  for  protectmg  the  nation  against  the  king 
had  been  proved  to  be  insufficient ;  Uiat,  therefore, 
a  great  change  must  be  made,  though  not  in  the 
form  of  government,  in  the  substance ;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  king  and  bi^ 
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council  the  independence  of  their  power,  and  place 
the  political  preponderance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;  that  the  sovereignty,  properly  so  called, 
ought  to  helong  to  that  assemhly  and  its  leaders. 
To  this  party  were  closely  united  the  Presby- 
terians, who  desired  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
church  analogous  to  that  which  their  allies  medi- 
tated in  the  state,  only  more  complete  in  this 
respect,  that  their  church  was  to  be  republican  in 
form  as  well  as  substance^  while  the  government 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  allied  was  to  be 
monarchical  in  form  though  republican  in  sub- 
stance. The  leaders  of  the  political  party,  how- 
ever, were  not  all  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian 
oi^anization  of  the  church.  Several  of  them,  as 
Hampden  and  HoUis,  would  seem,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  'to  have  preferred  a  moderate 
episcopacy,  with  functions  purely  ecclesiastical, 
and  more  liberty  of  conscience. 

From  this  party  M.  Guizot  endeavours  to  dis- 
tmguish  a  third  party,  which  demanded  much 
more,  maintaining  that  it  was  necessary  to  change 
not  only  the  substance  but  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Like  the  others,  this  party  was  composed 
of  a  political  and  a  religious  section.     In  the  poli- 
tical M.  Guizot  classes  the  republicans,  properly 
so  called,  such  as  Ludlow,  Harrington,  Milton,  &c. ; 
and  along  with  them  those  whom  he  terms  repub- 
licans by  circumstance,  by  interest, — the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  army,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Lambert, 
who,  he  thinks,  were  more  or  less  sincere  at  first, 
but  were  soon  turned  aside  by  personal  views  and 
the  necessities  of  their  position.     The  religious 
section  of  this  third  party,  or  division,  consisted 
of  the  wild  religious  enthusiasts  who  abounded  in 
that  age,  particularly  the  sect  denominated  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  which 
was  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  the  wildness  of  whose  reli- 
gious speculations  strangely  contrasted  with  his 
coolness,  clear-headedness,  and  penetration  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  parliamentary  and  political 
business.    To  these  M.  Guizot  adds  a  consider- 
able body  of  what  he  calls  '*  libertins  suhallemes 
et  reveurs  fantastiques;**    who,  according    to 
M.  Guizot,  promised  themselves,  the  first,  universal 
license ;  and  the  others,  community  of  goods  and 
.  universal  sufirage.     We  think  the  accuracy  of 
this  last  part  of  M.  Guizot's  classification  is  very 
questionable.     In  the  English  revolution  there 
was  very  little,  if  any,  of  that  spirit  of  universal 
license,  of  that  hope  to  profit  by  a  general  scramble, 
which  constituted  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
French  revolution ;  the  English  revolution  being, 
in  fact,  an  armed  insurrection  by  those  who  had 
some  property  and  some  rights,  both  civil  and 
religious,  to  defend,  in  defence  of  those  rights ;  not 
a  jacquerie^  or  rising  of  beings  as  blind,  reckless, 
and  ferocious  as  unfed  wild  beasts.     This  charac- 
ter was  stamped  on  it  throughout,  from  the  first 
stage  to  the  last.     "The  judges  had  gone  their 
circuits,  passing  with  flags  of  truce  through  the 
districts  held  by  opposite  armies,  and  holding  their 
courts  with  sherifis,  who,  at  other  times,  headed 


the  levies  of  their  respective  comities  in  the  ^ i 
And  it  is  remarkable  and  memorable  to  all  p 
terity,  and  glorious  to  the  character  of  our  coimtn, 
that,  throughout  this  great  struggle,  from  Drs;  i. 
last,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  private  as- 
sassination or  popular  massacre ;  nor  of  pluniki. 
except  under  the  orders  of  war.  Non  inimh 
cinum  inter  cives  fuUse  helium;  de  digiuldie 

atque  imperio  certasse The  instances:! 

sanguinary  cruelty  which  find  their  place  srn^ 
the  stories  of  these  wars  were  of  acts  done  b 
military  execution :  no  seoret  murder;  no  bds 
of  freebooters  assembling  for  spoil  between  tite 
quarters  of  the  armies,  or  among  the  TiUzta 
deserted  by  their  fighting  men ;  no  savage  out- 
break of  a  licentious  rabble,  disfigured  the  grare 
severity  of  this  mighty  conflict.  Anhononnlik 
memonal  of  the  comportment  of  the  English  peofk 
in  those  uidiappy  times."*  There  is,  moreover, 
an  objection  to  M.  Guizot's  theory,  inasmuch  is 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  the  two  latter 
branches  of  his  tripartite  division  as  the  same  party 
in  different  stages  of  its  progress,  than  as  two  per- 
fectly distinct  parties.  For  there  is  no  eviiieoit 
that  Cromwell  went  further  than  Hampden  d 
Pym  did  at  the  time  they  were  removed  from  tk 
struggle  by  death.  And,  on  the  other  band,  thm 
is  evidence — the  testimony  of  Clarendon  himscli't 
-—that  those  whom  M.  Guizot  would  make  out  .0 
be  a  sort  of  English  Long  Parliament  ju^am^nn 
men,  were  prepared,  almost  from  the  first,  to  cam 
out  their  opinions  to  their  utmost  consequeoces 
However  the  same  party,  in  different  stages  of  ns 
progress,  may  alter  its  professed  views  so  mud 
under  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  to  bear  tk 
appearance  of  forming,  not  one  party,  but  tv 
parties.  And,  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  evidence, 
in  any  published  speech  or  writing  of  Pym'ser 
Hampden^s,  that  they  had  ever  entertained  iq 
idea  of  an  English  Republic. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  ik 
most  prominent  person,  at  once  from  his  eloquemv 
and  lus  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  tk 
House  (the  latter  quality  being  the  more  rut, 
from  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments),  ^-* 
John  Pym.  Pym  was  vehement  and  unrcmitfin^ 
in  his  exposure  of  the  grievances  which  bad  bctn 
inflicted  on  the  nation  since  the  dissolution  of  tBs 
last  parliament.  The  first  great  constitntioiial 
question  brought  forward  by  Pym  was  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Earl  of  Straffonl. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  aesinst  Strafford 
were  twenty-eight  in  number ;  and  they  may  be, 
when  brought  together,  all  summed  up  in  th:s 
charge — an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamentfil 
laws  of  the  kinadom.  In  the  enumeration  o( 
treasons  contained  in  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  the 
25  Edw.  in.  St.  5,  c.  2  (which  then  constitutwl 
the  English  law  of  treason,  those  of  Henry  VIII. 
having,  as  we  have  seen,  been  repealed  by  1  Mw7» 
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cap  1),*  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  treason  as 
this ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
any.  The  laws  against  treason  in  England  were 
made  to  protect  the  king,  not  the  subject.  And 
it  were,  therefore,  idle  to  suppose  that  any  law 
could  be  found  to  include  under  its  provisions 
that  of  wliich  Strafford  was  undoubtedly  guilty — an 
attempt  to  increase  the  power  of  the  king,  and  to 
depress  that  of  the  subject.  Pym  said  on  the 
trial,  with  more  eloquence  than  either  law  or  logic 
— ^'^  The  forfeitures  inflicted  for  treason  by  our 
law,  are  of  life,  honoiflr,  and  estate,— €ven  all  that 
can  be  forfeited ;  and  this  prisoner,  having  com- 
mitted so  many  treasons,  although  he  should  pay 
all  these  forfeitures,  will  be  still  a  debtor  to  the 
commonwealth  :  nothing  can  be  more  equal  than 
that  he  should  perish  by  the  justice  of  that  law 
which  he  would  have  subverted.  Neither  will 
this  be  a  new  way  of  blood.  There  are  marks 
enough  to  trace  this  law  to  the  very  original  of 
this  kingdom  :  and  if  it  hath  not  been  put  in  exe- 
cution, as  he  allegeth,  these  two  hundred  and 
forty  years,  it  was  not  for  want  of  law,  but  that 
all  that  time  hath  not  been  bred  a  man  bold 
enough  to  commit  such  crimes  as  these ;  which  is 
a  circumstance  much  aggravating  his  offence,  and 
making  him  no  whit  less  liable  to  punishment, 
because  he  is  the  only  man  that  in  so  long  a  time 
hath  ventured  upon  such  a  treason  as  this."t 

Strafford  had  said,  in  his  defence,  "  It  is  now 
full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  treason  was 
defined;"  (alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  statute  of 
£dw.  III.,  though,  if  he  had  said  two  hundred 
and  ninety,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,) 
and  he  averred,  truly,  that  in  that  definition  of 
treason  nothing  which  he  had  done  was  contained. 
If  the  sovereignty  of  England  were  in  the  people 
at  large,  or  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
if  for  the  word  "  king,"  in  the  statute  of  treasons, 
we  read  "  sovereign,"  and  give  to  it  that  meaning, 
Strafford  might  have  been  justly  charged  with 
treason.  But  at  that  time  none  pretended  to  give 
sucti  an  interpretation  to  the  statute;  and  that 
being  the  case,  it  was  a  manifest  absurdity  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  charge  of  treason  upon  Strafford, 
as  is  done  in  the  above  quoted  speech  of  Pym. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  Commons  of  England  were 
wrong  in  attempting,  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
to  destroy  Strafford.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
that  the  first  of  all  laws,  and  which  is  above  all 
other  human  laws, — the  law  of  self-preservation, — 
imperatively  directed  them  at  least  effectually  to 
disable  him  from  doing  further  mischief.  But, 
to  do  this — still  more,  to  put  him  to  death — by 
legal  form,  was,  for  the  reason  stated  above, 
impossible.  And  their  attempting  to  destroy  him 
under  the  form  of  law  was  quite  as  palpable  a 
fraud  upon  the  laws  of  England  as  Charles's  at- 
tempt to  levy  ship-money  under  the  colour  of  law. 
If  Charles  had  done  that  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  not  by  the  sworn  judges  of  the  land,  whatever 
other  name  the  proceeding  might  have  merited,  it 
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would  have  been  at  least  a  bold,  and,  pro  tanto^ 
honest  proceeding.  Similarly,  if  the  Commona 
had  said,  "  Here  is  a  man  who  has  used  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  make  our  king  absolute,  and 
to  make  us  all  slaves,  us  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, to  all  generations.  There  is  no  law  in  Eng- 
land to  punish  a  man  for  such  deeds.  But  we  are 
re.8olved  not  to  let  this  man  escape  with  impunity 
for  his  design  against  us  and  our  children.  There^ 
fore,  we  will  make  a  law  for  the  occasion.  Ex 
post  facto  laws  are,  generally  speaking,  bad,  and 
to  be  avoided.  But  there  must  be  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule,  otherwise  we  could  never,  we 
will  not  say  punish,  that  being  a  term  correlative  to 
law,  and  here  there  is  no  law,  but  protect  ourselves 
and  our  children  against  such  a  delinquent  aa 
this."  If  the  Commons,  we  say,  had  said  this, 
their  enemies,  whatever  other  vices  they  might 
have  charged  them  with,  could  not  have  laid  to 
their  charge'  chicanery  and  subterfuge.  This 
view  of  the  subject  the  Commons  at  lengUi  adopted, 
changing  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  into  a  bill 
of  attainder, — ^in  other  words,  an  ex  post  facto  law 
for  his  destruction.  Some  time  after  they  proceeded 
in  a  similar  manner  against  Archbishop  Laud : 
for  when  his  judges  gave  it  to  be  understood,  not- 
withstanding the  degree  of  intimidation  under 
which  they  acted,  that  the  charges  against  the  arch- 
bishop contained  no  legal  treason,*^  the  Commons 
changed  the  impeachment  into  an  ordinance  for 
his  execution,  to  which  the  Lords,  in  a  very  thin 
House,  added  their  assent.t  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  indeed  it  is  proved  by  the  correspond- 
ence between  him  and  Strafford,  that  Laud's 
designs  against  the  ^'fundamental  liberties"  of 
England  went  as  far — were,  to  use  his  own  favourite 
word  in  his  correspondence  with  Strafford,  as 
*\thorough^*  as  Strafford's; — ^but  the  only  argument 
which  can  be  used  to  justify  such  acts  at  aU, — the 
argument  of  their  being  necessary  to  self-preserva- 
tion,— ^was  not  so  strong  in  Laud's  case  as  in 
Strafford's.  Laud  was  an  infirm  old  man,  who 
was  not  very  likely  to  be  any  longer  formidable  to 
them,  and  might  have  been  left  with,  it  would 
seem,  perfect  safety  to  live  out  quietly  the  remains 
of  his  peevish,  "  cankered"  existence.  But  though 
his  capacity  and  years  did  not  render  him  so  for- 
midable, his  bigotry,  cruelty,  and  insolence,  in  the 
high  place  he  had  occupied,  had  rendered  him  not 
less,— if  possible,  perhaps,  even  more, — odious  to 
his  opponents  than  Strafford :  and  that  was  not  a 
time  in  which  a  spirit  of  very  remarkable  forbear- 
ance and  moderation  could  be  expected  to  predomi- 

*  Land  lays  that  Pym,  before  hit  deetb,  had  thrown  up  the  ma* 
nagement  of  hia  impeachment,  becanae  he  ocmsidared  it  an  impiac- 
ticable  busiaeii. 

f  It  appeara  (Lord**  Joornala,  4th  Janoarf,  1614)  that  there  weie 
twentv  peeri  present  at  the  time  of  prayen ;  but  that  doea  not  proTe 
that  tiM^y  all  voted  in  paning  the  ordinance.  Some  of  the  twenty 
may  hare  left  the  House,  and  others  entered  it,  aa  appeara  to  have 
been  the  fact,  by  coroparioK  the  names  given  by  Heylyn  with  those 
in  Laad*8  Journal.  Heylyn  says—**  They  wrought  so  far  on  some 
weak  spirits,  the  reet  withdrawing  themselves  (aa  Ibrmerly,  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford) ,  that,  in  a  thin  and  alender  House,  not 
above  six  or  seven  in  number,  it  was  passed  at  lasti"  (Life  of  Land, 
p.  5370  Heylyn's  veracity  is  fkr  from  unimpeachable,  but  theiv 
appeara  no  partkolar  reaaon  to  call  it  in  question  here. 
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nate  in  the  councils  of  the  parliament  of  England. 
For  every  successive  month,  instead  of  repairing, 
was  widening  the  breach  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament;  one  main  cause,  perhaps,  of  which 
was,  that  every  new  negotiation  they  entered  into 
with  Charles  only  afforded  them  fresh  evidence  of 
the  king's  insincerity,  and  of  his  secret  designs  to 
resort  to  violence  against  them,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  their  utter  destruction. 

And,  here,  it  is  necessary  again  to  look  at  the 
state  of  parties,  to  which  we  have  already  shortly 
alluded.  The  party  which  has  been  designated 
by  Guizot  the  party  of  legal  reform  began  to  get 
alarmed  at  the  vehement  and  decided  tone  assumed 
in  the  House  by  Pym  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  or,  rather,  those  who  directed  him  (of  which 
circumstance  we  shall  say  a  few  words  presently). 
The  proceedings  which  led  to  the  execution  of 
Strafford  may  1^  considered  as  having  fully  effected 
a  separation  between  that  section  of  the  reformers 
and  those  who  were  more  determined  and  thorough- 
going. It  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon,*  that,  although 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Pym 
seemed  of  all  men  to  have  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  months  after,  *Uhe  most 
popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt,  that 
hath  lived  in  any  time,"  yet  **hc  was  much 
governed  in  private  designing  by  Mr.  Hampden 
and  Mr.  St.  John."  These  are  Clarendon's  words, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  they  exhibit  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  seldom  that  men  who 
are  powerful  as  popular  speakers  are  also  gifted 
with  the  deeper  and  more  solid  qualities  of  states- 
men. Cromwell  was,  notoriously,  at  the  least  a 
very  indifferent  speaker.  Hampden  was  an  apt 
and  **  weighty  speaker,"  but  not  a  full  and  fluent 
one.  The  man  who  thinks  deeply  and  clearly  is 
naturally  averse  to  that  flood,  to  that  waste  of 
words,  to  that  long  stringing  together  of  sentences, 
to  those  periphrastic  involutions  of  what  meaning 
they  have,  which  form  the  weapons  of  the  pro- 
fessed speaker,  of  the  rhetorical  declaimer.  On 
the  contrary,  he  who,  like  Hampden,  lays  his 
^Mesigns  the  deepest,"  will  be  like  him,  as  he  is 
described  by  one  who  had  no  intention  to  paint  a 
favourable  portrait  of  him:t  he  will  be  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  will  rarely  begin  the 
discourse,  or  make  the  first  entrance  upon  any 
business  that  is  taken  up ;  but  he  will  be  a  "  very 
weighty  speaker;"  and  after  he  has  heard  a  first 
debate,  and  observed  how  the  House  is  like  to  be 
inclined,  will  take  up  the  argument,  and  shortly, 
and  clearly,  and  skilfully  so  state  it,  that  he  will 
commonly  conduct  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desires ; 
and  if  he  find  he  cannot  do  that,  he  will  strive 
to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  determining  anything  in  the  negative 
which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
When  to  the  above  qualities,  which  Clarendon 
ascribes  to  Hampden,  are  added  that  rare  affa- 

•  HUt.,  h.  437.  edit  Oxford,  18S6L 
f  Clartndoo,  HUl.,  i,  S86,  SiS?* 


bility  and  temper  in  debate,  and  that  teemisf 
humility  and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  k 
brought  no  opinion  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  !&• 
formation  and  instruction,  and  yet  so  subtle  t  liy 
of  interrogating,  and,  under  the  notion  of  doobt, 
insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  left  his  opiniou 
with  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  lean  asfl 
receive  them, — and  an  industiv  and  vigilance  u 
to  be  tired  out  by  the  most  laborious,  and  pms 
not  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  most  subtle  s 
sharp,  and  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  bes 
parts,  and,  withal,  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  po- 
pularity,— that  is,  the  most  absolute  faculties  i^ 
govern  the  people, — ^we  have  a  manwitiiqualifia- 
tions  for  a  ruler  which  have  rarely  indeed  met  a 
the  same  individual.  Had  this  man  lived,  tk 
ultimate  course  of  events  might  probably  bn 
been  different.  At  all  events,  he  seems  to  ian 
been  the  only  man  fitted  to  dispute  the  first  pkt 
with  Cromwell, — to  have  come  in  compemi^ 
with  that  daring  soldier  and  profound  and  sacir 
cious  statesman  for  the  staff  of  empire.  Ub 
eulogists  and  his  detractors,  his  firiends  and  iiis 
enemies,  have,  as  usual,  gone  to  the  opposite  a- 
tremes,  in  assigning  to  him  intentions.  Butwie 
engaged  in  such  a  struggle  as  that  in  wbich  Umy 
den  and  his  party  were  engaged,  it  is  difficoh, 
perhaps  it  is  impossible,  for  any  man,  however 
pure  and  single  his  intentions,  aAd  howefer  bi 
and  inflexible  his  will,  to  shape  his  own  coune- 
He  is  drifted  along  by  the  irresistible  tide  of  the 
circumstances  around  him ;  and  though,  by  ik 
vigilant  and  unremitting  exertion  of  courage  aw 
of  mind,  he  may  save  himself  and  many  otl«3» 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  it,  he  must  new- 
theless  yield  to  its  force  as  to  the  stem  law  of  £1^ 
and  necessity. 

Hampden  and  Pym  both  died  early  in  the 
struggle,— the  former  in  June,  1643,  the  latterin 
December  of  the  same  year. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  were  both  witnesses 
and  actors  in  the  later  stages  of  the  struggle,  m 
who  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  Rubicon  oi 
modem  political  daring.  For  there  is  no  cf  idewe 
in  any  speech  or  writing,  authenticated  as  thcin, 
of  either  Pym  or  Hampden  having  ever  thousii: 
a  thought,  or  seen  a  vision,  or  even  so  much  a 
dreamt  a  dream,  of  an  English  republic.  On  tfee 
contrary,  both  seem  to  have  cherished  to  the  aj 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  long  «D"^ 
parliament.*  How  they  would  have  acted,  ^ 
they  lived,  has  been  matter  of  much  and  fnii"<^ 
speculation.  But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that 
their  friends  who  survived  them,  while  some  b» 
devout  imaginations,  and  saw  beatific  visifflw 
kingless  commonwealths,  others  not  only  thou? 
the  thought  of,  but  enacted  to  the  life  the  subUifl^ 
drama  of,  supreme,  though  unhereditary^^P*"' 
To  the  former  class  belonged  Vane  and  Hascingi 
to  the  latter,  Cromwell. 

•  Sm   Hanpden'i  death  seene.  ia  Lord  Vtt^^flJf^^, 
il.  435.  A36;  snit  Pym  i  •  DedaimtioB  ud  JutUeatx^'^''' 
FftrUII.t«»l.itp.876. 
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There  are  three  men  who  stand  out  pre-eminent 
from  among  the  rest  of  mankind  for  the  vast  poli- 
tical power  to  which  they  raised  themselves  by 
their  abilities, — ^men  who,  in  the  words  which  a 
modem  poet  has  applied  to  one  of  them,  might  be 
said,  almost  without  the  aid  of  metaphor,  to  have, 
"  though  bom  no  kings,  made  monarchs  draw  their 
car  ;**  men  who,  though  not  bom  kings,  exercised 
a  dominion  more  than  kingly, — a  sway  more  abso- 
lute than  all  the  magic  of  forty  generations  of 
royalty  could  ever  confer  upon  the  representative 
of  a  line  of  kings.    These  men  were  Caius  Julius 
Cassar,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well.    The  first  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  most  powerful  aristocracy  which  the 
world  has  ever  beheld.    His  path  to  the  absolute 
power  which  he  acquired  was  therefore,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  prepared  for  him."*  One  of  the 
ruling  body  of  the  state  to  which  he  belonged, 
and,  besides  the  more  solid  and  profound  attributes 
of  his  character,  which  escaped  common  and  super- 
ficial observers,  endowed  with  all  the  lighter  and 
more  graceful  qualities  that,  on  common  occasions, 
stand  men  in  more  stead  than  the  former, — and, 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  early  called  into 
action  and  the  paths  of  ambition, — ^he  was  from  his 
boyhood  fimiiliar  with  the  idea  of  empire;  and 
when,  still  young,  he  wept  over  what  he  viewed  as 
his  wasted  youth,  he  did  so  with  the  resolution  to 
signalize  his  early  manhood  by  deeds  which  other 
men  would  have  considered  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  up  the  circle  of  a  long  and  glorious  life. 
But  Oliver  Cromwell  had  none  of  £ese  advan- 
tages to  help  him  in  mounting  the  first  steps,  pro- 
verbially  so  difficult,  of  the  arduous  ascent  to 
empire.    Though  by  birth  a  gentleman,  in  a  coun- 
try where  that  distinction  was  not  without  its 
value  and  importance,  he  could  not  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  higher  class  of  gentry, — the  aristo- 
cracy, properly  so  called.     In  early  life,  too*,  he  is 
represented  as  being  somewhat  of  a  clown  and  a 
sloven  in  manners  and  dress ;  and  his  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  enemies,  who  naturally  hated,  with 
no  ordinary  rancour,  the  man  who  had  so  often 
vanquished  them  in  battle  and  baffled  them  in 
policy,  while  they  attempted  to  prove  his  birth 
mean,  have  also,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  his  want 
of  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  personal  graces  in 
early  life ;  at  which  time  Oliver  appears  to  have 
been  far  too  much  absorbed  in  inward  and  spiritual 
to  attend  much  to  outward  and  personal  grace. 
The  harsh,  untuneable  voice;  the  careless,  un- 
graceful mien ;  the  neglected  apparel ;  the  unor- 
namented  sword-hilt ;  the  coat  made  by  an  ^^  ill 
country  tailor ;" — all  these  were  objects  of  scorn 
and  derision  to  the  gay  and  gorgeous  courtiers  of 
Charles  and  his  foreign  queen.     But  whatever 
Oliver  Cromwell  might  have  been  in  youth  and 
early  life,  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  as  a 
member  of  parliament, — when  we  look  at  him 
again,  a  few  years  after,  as  he  appears  in  the  por- 
trait by  Walker,  now  in  the  British  Museum,*— 

*  Thto  pottnUt  wm  pifteatad  bj  CioBweU  to  Colowl  Rich,  and 
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we  discern  no  signs  of  the  'person  they  describe. 
All  traces  of  the  sloven  and  the  clown  luive  passed 
away.  We  behold  a  countenance  to  which  a  well- 
opened,  hard  eye;  a  not  very  symmetrical,  but 
boldly  cut,  sagacious-looking  nose ;  and  the  reso- 
lution and  thought  depicted  in  the  full,  broad  fore- 
head ;  and  the  firm,  stronglyvmarked  lines  of  the 
mouth,  give  a  noble,  intellectual,  and  even  refined 
expression.  There  is  difiused  over  the  whole 
figure  an  air  of  quiet,  natural,  self-collected  majesty, 
which  you  might  look  for  in  vain  among  the  por- 
traitures of  a  hundred  born-kings.  Whatever,  as 
to  mere  outward  form,  aspect,  and  bearing,  Oliver 
Cromwell  might  have  been  in  youth,  such  was  he 
in  the  maturity  of  a  manhood  such  as  is  seldom 
witnessed  in  Uiis  world  of  men. 

In  ordinary  times  Oliver  Cromwell  might  have 
passed  through  manhood,  as  he  had  done  through 
youth,  into  old  age,  and  onward  to  the  grave,  un- 
noticed  and  unknown ;  or,  among  the  fine  gentle- 
men and  fine  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
noticed  only  as  a  bad  speaker,  and  somewhat  un- 
couth and  rustic  gentleman, — ^perhaps  one  of  those 
whom  Mrs.  Hutchinson  somewhat  petulantly  terms 
the  "  worsted-stocking*'  members.  But  for  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  reserved  a  far  other  doom.  For  he 
had  fallen  upon  times  in  which  work  was  to  be 
done  which  neither  princes,  nor  nobles,  nor  fine 
gentlemen,  nor  fine  spouters,  could  do :  and, 

—  When  th«  boUoir  imog* 
It  foimd  to  be  an  image,  and  no  more. 
The  power  retamt  Into  the  mighty  bande 
Of  Natnic,— of  the  Spirit  giant-bom. 

ira<lea««t»^CoUridge*s  IruuUiton. 

Beneath  that  unprepossessii^  exterior,  his  cousin 
Hampden  is  said  to  have  discerned,  and  pointed 
out  to  others,  the  elements  of  that  character  which 
was  destined  to  cut  his  way  to  victory  and  empire. 
His  genius  first  began  to  develop  itself  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  As  a  member  of  parliament  he  had 
been  nothing.  But,  though  he  was  forty-three 
years  of  age  when  he  first  took  up  the  military 
profession,  such  was  his  genius,  that  he  soon  not 
only  far  outstript  the  old  soldiers  (men  who  had 
beeu  trained  to  that  profession  from  their  boyhood), 
but  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs ;  for  the 
forces  of  the  parliament  were  at  first  hardly  a 
match  for  those  of  the  king,  and  were  repeatedly, 
if  not  invariably,  defeated.  Cromwell  saw  this, 
and,  with  that  clear,'  practical  instinct  of  his,  he 
also  saw  the  cause  of  it.  **  Your  troops,"  said  he 
to  Hampden,  **  are,  most  of  them,  old,  decayed 
serving-men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows : 
the  king's  forces  are  composed  of  gentlemen's 
younger  sons  and  persons  of  good  quality ;  and  do 
you  think  that  the  mean  spirits  of  such  base  and 
low  fellows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter 
gentlemen,  that  have  honour,  and  courage,  and 
resolution  in  them  ?  You  must  get  men  of  spirit ; 
and  take  it  not  ill  that  I  say,  of  a  spirit  that  is 

beqneatbed  hj  bis  great-grandion.  Sir  Robert  Rich.  Bart.,  to  the 
Britifb  Mnieum.  See  It  eofrniTed,  ante  p.  413  (where  it  is  erro- 
■eoatlj  Mtribiitcd  to  Vandyke). 
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likely  to  go  aa  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  ehe  I 
am  sure  you  will  still  be  beateii,  aa  you  have 
hitherto  been,  in  every  encounter."    This  was,  in 
fact,  the  rationale  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  on  this 
Oliver  acted.     He  began  with  a  troop  of  hone, 
enlisting  the  sons  of  farmers  and  freeholders,  and 
incorporating  among  these  all  the  most  zealous 
fanatics  he  could  find.    And  yet  so  admirably  did 
he  combine  the  encouragement  of  the  fanaticism 
which  he  considered  necessary  with  the  discipline 
which  was  an  essential  of  victory,  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  soldiers  to  perplex  their  heads  with 
the  subtleties  that  might  lead  them  away  from  the 
purpose  he  had  in  hand, — such  as  fighting,  by  the 
king's  authority,  against  his  person ;  telling  tfaem, 
plainly,  that,  if  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  would 
fire  a  pistol  in  his  face  as  readily  aa  against  any 
other  man.   He  soon  augmented  his  troop  of  hone 
to  a  raiment ;  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  increase 
to  the  highest  pitch  the  fervour  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, the  natural  bent  of  his  own  character  com- 
bining with  his  policy  in'the  work.    **  He  preached, 
he  prayed,  he  fought,  he  punished,  he  rewarded. 
The  wild  enthusiasm,  togjether  with  valour  and 
discipline,  still  propagated  itself;  and  all  men  cast 
their  eyes  on  so  pious  and  so  successful  a  leader."5 
Thua  waa  formed  that  iron  band  whom  we  have 
Been  charging  with  such  resistless  fury  at  Manton 
and  Naseby,  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester;  ^^that 
unconquered  and  unconquerable  soldiery,  for  dis- 
cipline and    self-government  as    yet  unrivalled 
upon  earth,  to  whom,  though  absolutely  free  from 
all  the  brutal  vices  that  usually  disgrace  success- 
ful soldiere, — ^religious,    sober,  temperate, — *  the 
dust  of  the  most  desperate  battle  was  as  the  breath 
of  life,'  and  before  whom  their  fiercest  and  proud- 
est enemies  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the 
wind."t 

Such  waa  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  such  the  men 
he  led.  In  order  to  undentand  fully  the  nature 
of  the  event  that  occurred  in  the  seouel,  it  is  ne- 
cessary always  to  bear  in  mind  that  Cromwell  had 
fifty  thousand  of  these  invincible  veteran  soldiera 
at  his  back,  and  completely  subservient  to  his  will, 
—bound  to  him  by  the  devotion  they  felt  for  a 
commander  whom  they  had  followed  during  ten 
yean  of  unclouded  success, — through  field  after 
field  of  uninterrupted  victory. 

The  next  great  constitutional  question  that 
occurs  fur  consideration  is  the  trial  of  King 
Charles; — a  transaction,  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Hume,  of  which  the  pomp  and  dignity  *'  corre- 
sponded to  the  greatest  conception  that  is  suggested 
in  the  annals  of  human  kind, — the  delegates  of 
a  great  people  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their 
supreme  magistrate,  and  trying  him  for  his  mis- 
government  and  breach  of  trust." 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1648-9,  it  was  adjudged 
by  the  Commons  that,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land,  it  is  treason  in  the  King  of  England,  for 
the  time  being,  to  levy  war  against  the  parliament 
and  kingdom.    On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  an 

•  Ham0.  t  WMtminiter  RcTlew,  &vi.  618. 


ordinance  waa  paaaed  for  erecting  a  Ugh  court  cf 
justice  for  the  trial  of  the  king.  The  commisidoi- 
en  appointed  for  the  trial  elected  Seijeant  Bnu- 
shaw,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  m 
of  a  courageous  and  independent  mind,  their  p 
sident.  The  reasoning  which  we  have  made  cse 
of  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Smfibitl 
appliea,  d  fortiori,  to  the  case  before  w.  If  tbe 
waa  no  law  of  the  land  under  which  Stiafibid  w^ 
be  convicted  on  the  charge  of  high  treaBon,  stil 
less  waa  there  one  by  which  the  king  cook  be 
condemned.  Yet  the  principle  upon  vhich  tk 
Commona  of  England  acted  deserves  coofiider- 
ation.  They  desired  that  the  thing  they  vm 
about  to  do  should  not,  aa  HairisoD,  one  of  ibe 
judges,  afterwards  aaid  on  hia  trial,  be  '^  done  in » 
comer.'*  They  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  ven 
on  them,  and  they  were  determined  to  proceed  i: 
least  boldly  and  openly, — ^to  destroy  their  enemy 
like  manly  and  avowed  foea,  in  the  face  of  diy; 
not  to  poignard  him  in  the  dark,  like  secret  ud 
midnight  aasassins. 

The  Commona  of  England  now  ruled  hy'pT^ 
ciaely  the  aame  power  by  which  the  King  of  ht 
land  had  ruled  before,  and  by  which  every  goTers* 
ment,  whether  of  one  or  a  number,  has  ever  tM. 
Aa  a  government,  therefore,    independetd  d 
supreme^  they  had  the  aame  right  to  try  Chaiio, 
which  Charlea,  as  an  independent  sovereign,  iai^ 
to  try  them.    It  is  true  their  vote,  purporting  tls^ 
they  did  so  by  the  fundamental  kws  of  the  king- 
dom, waa  nonaenae  aa  well  as  falsehood,— u^^ 
conaequenoe  partly  of  their  position,  partly  of  tbeii 
ignorance  of  political  science.     Seeing  that  i^ 
English  government,  from  the  Couqoest  to  tk 
time  of  their  vote,  had  been  idways  in  form,  ir^l 
for  the  most  part  in  substance,  strictly  moDarchictl, 
or  a  government  of  one  man  called  king,  and  thtt 
the  laws  were  made  by  the  sovereign,  and  neces- 
aarily  for  the  protection  of  the  maker  of  them,  :^ 
waa  clearly  impoaaible  that  there  could  he  i^y 
auch  law  in  England  aa  they  apoke  of.    On  tb( 
contrary,  the  Engliah  laws  of  treason  vere,  td 
necessarily  so,  all  made  to  protect  the  Bovereign- 
that  is,  the  king;  not  the  subject— that  ia,  alll^^ 
the  king.    The  parliament,  however,  being  w^e 
reign,  and  having  the  former  sovereign  in  their 
power,  had  a  right  (the  right,  namely,  created  by 
the  firat  of  all  human  laws — self-preservatioD)  ^ 
treat  him  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  treat  an  encicy 
whom  he  has  subdued ;  that  is,  to  take  auch  met- 
sures  regarding  him  as,  according  to  the  hest  Df 
their  judgment,  their  ovm  safety  demanded.   Meo 
who  act  otherwise  are  convict^  of  the  moat  uu- 
doubted  folly  by  their  own  act,  and,  along  vitb 
their  own  destruction,  bring  upon  themaelves  d^ 
the  respect,  but  the  univenal  scorn  of  mankin''- 
The  court  which  tried  Charlea  Stuart  seem  to  havt 
been  aware  that  thia  was  the  true  ground  on  wbicn 
the  question  waa  to  be  tried.    Ludlow  tella  us, 
that  to  Charlea's  repeated  assertion  that  be  vas 
responsible  only  to  God,  Bradshaw  anawered  m 
*' seeing  God  had,  by  his  providence,  overnii^ 
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that  plea,  the  court  was  detennined  to  do  so  like- 
wise." Thb,  we  appreheud,  was  the  true  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question.  While  Charles  was 
the  sovereign,  it  would  have  heen  a  contradiction 
iij  terms  to  say  that  he  could  be  tried  by  his  sub- 
jects. But  the  God  of  battles — the  same  God  by 
whose  fiat  Charles's  ancestors  had  received  their 
sovereignty — had  decided  that  Charles  was  no 
longer  sovereign. 


McDAL  ttraek  In^onoar  of  the  Eail  of  Emkx,  betting  on  one  tide 
a  Portrait  of  the  Earl,  and  on  the  other  the  two  Hoosee  of  Pir- 
liemeDt;  ^  Kiog  preeiding  in  the  Lords,  and  the  Speaker  in 
the  Commont.  Engraved  ftom  the  Parliamentary  series  exe- 
cuted by  Simon,  the  celebrated  Medallist  of  the  period. 


The  field  was  now  open  (the  king  being  re- 
moved, and  the  House  of  Lords  having  been  soon 
after  voted  useless  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  to 
be  abolished)  for  the  thorough-going  republicans 
to  make  their  eicperiment  in.  Now  was  the  time 
for  the  schemes  to  work — whether  of  the  fanatical 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who  were  "  to  destroy  and  pull 
down  Babylon,  and  bind  kings  in  chauis  and 
nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ;"  or  of  the  more  subtle 
and  profound  politicians  like  St.  John  and  Vane, 
who  might  lay  their  plot  so  deep  as  to  think  to 
circumvent  God,  perhaps ;  or,  finally,  of  the  more 
sober  and  practical,  such  as  the  brave,  blunt, 
honest  soldier,  Ludlow,  or  the  no  less  stout,  sturdy, 
honest  lawyer,  Bradshaw,  who  stood  firm  to  the 
last,  and  died,  as  they  had  lived,  true  to  the  faith 
and  the  hope  of  their  beloved,  though  futile,  repub- 
lic. But  all  was  in  vain.  They  spoke  and  voted, 
and  voted  and  spoke.  They  made  long,  dreary, 
tedious  speeches,  and  still  longer  and  darker 
prayers;  and  squabbled  between  whiles  among 
themselves,  and  got  suspicious  of  one  another,  and 
still  more  suspicious  (at  last,  when  it  was  too  late) 
of  the  army,  through  which  they  had  done  those 
mighty  deeds  that  rung  from  sea  to  sea  and  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  filled  Europe  with  wonder  and 
with  awe,  and  were  to  make  their  names  immortal. 
And,  then,  that  strange,  bold,  wary,  inscrutable 
man, — the  veteran  general  who  had  achieved  so 
much  in  their  name, — stepped  in ;  and,  as  if  by  a 
mere  wafturc  of  his  conquering  right-hand,  dis- 
pelled them  as  it  were  into  annilulationi  and  to-day 


concentrated  in  his  single  person  all  those  powers 
of  sovereignty  which  yesterday  had  been  theirs. 

"  There  happened  to  Cromwell,"  says  M.Guizot, 
*'  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  other  man 
of  his  sort.  He  was  sufficient  for  all  the  phases  of 
the  revolution ;  he  was  the  man  of  the  first  and  of 
the  last  times :  at  first  the  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  abettor  of  anarchy,  the  most  violent  revo- 
lutionist in  England ;  afterwards  the  man  of  the 
anti-revolutionary  re-action,  the  man  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  order,  of  social  re-organization  : 
thus,  himself  alone  playing  all  the  parts  that,  in 
the  course  of  revolutions,  the  greatest  actors  divide 
amongst  them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Cromwell 
was  Mirabeau :  he  wanted  eloquence ;  and  did  not 
obtain  any  distinction  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  But  he  was  successively  Danton 
and  Buonaparte."*  •'  And  yet,"  M.  Guizot  con- 
tinues, "  he  never  reigned  over  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects, — his  government  was  never  more  than  a 
pis  aller — a  necessity  of  the  moment.  The  pro- 
tector, the  absolute  master  of  England,  was  all  his 
life  obliged  to  employ  force  in  order  to  retain  his 
power;  no  party  could  govern  like  him,  but  none 
liked  him :  he  was  constantly  attacked  by  all  at 

once."t 

The  case  of  Bradshaw  affords  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  Cromwell  was  regarded  by 
the  party  with  which  he  had  once  acted.  When 
Cromwell  seized  the  government  Bradshaw  offered 
all  the  opposition  in  his  power,  and  continued 
boldly  and  sturdily  to  do  so  to  the  last.  When 
Cromwell  insisted  upon  every  one's  taking  out  a 
commission  from  him,  if  they  chose  to  retain  their 
places  under  his  government,  Bradshaw  absolutely 
refused,  alleging  that  he  had  received  his  com- 
mission as  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  to  continue 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesseril^  and  that  he  should 
retain  it  without  any  other,  unless  he  could  be 
proved  to  have  justly  forfeited  it  by  want  of  inte- 
grity ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any  doubts  about  the 
matter,  he  should  submit  it  to  trial  by  twelve 
Englishmen;  He  soon  after  set  out  on  his  circuit, 
without  waiting  further  orders ;  nor  did  Cromwell 
deem  it  prudent  to  prevent  or  recall  him,  as  he  de- 
clared nothing  but  force  would  make  him  desist 
from  his  duty.  Cromwell  again  attempted  to 
oppose  Bradshaw's  election  for  Cheshire;  and 
though  Bradshaw  was  returned  by  the  sheriff,  as 
another  was  returned  by  those  in  the  interest  of 
Cromwell,  neither  sat,  it  having  been  so  decided 
in  the  case  of  double  returns.  Bi^adshaw  was, 
however,  at  last  deprived  of  his  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester.  ^'The  two  former  friends 
watched  each  other  with  the  vigilance  of  two 
crouching  tigers,  each  waiting  for  the  exact  moment 
to  make  the  decisive  spring  that  was  to  destroy 
the  other.  And  we  may  give  some  credit  to  the 
observation  of  certain  of  the  royalist  writers,  that 
Bradshaw  would  have  had  no  objection  to  perform 
for  Oliver,   the  unhereditary  tyrant,   the  same 

*  History  of  Boxopean  CivilitaUon,  Lecture  13, pp.  26,  S7. 
t  Ibid. 
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office  he  had  performed  for  Charles,  the  hereditary 
one ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  6orry  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  convince  the  urorld 
that  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons.*"^ 

And  yet,  for  all  this,  Cromwell  possessed  some 
of  the  finest  points  of  the  English  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  deep,  and  even  dark  and  some- 
what oblique  policy,  by  which  he  pursued  some  of 
his  ends,  there  was  about  the  man  much  of  the 
bluff,  bold,  hearty  character,  set  off  with  a  dash  of 
the  rough,  rather  coarse  humour,  which  has  long 
been  characteristic  of  John  Bull,  And  though  he 
knew  how,  as  Hume  has  well  observed,  to  empby, 
when  he  judged  it  necessary,  the  most  profound 
dissimulation,  the  most  oblique  and  refined  artifice, 
his  natural  temper  was  prone  to  nothing  paltry, 
mean,  or  truckling, — seemed  to  delight  in  no  vulgar 
ostentation,  but  rather  led  him  to  magnanimity,  to 
simplicity,  and  to  an  imperious  and  domineering 
policy.  This  signally  appeared  in  his  relation 
with  foreign  states.  Never  had  England  been  so 
feared  and  so  respected  over  the  world  as  when  the 
Bceptre  which  swayed  it  waa  the  leading  truncheon 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  legislative  views  of  Cromwell  undoubtedly 
were  neither  so  profound  nor  so  comprehensive  as 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  be  had  he 
been  a  man  of  a  better  education,  and  a  more 
philosophical  and  cultivated  intellect  Yet,  with 
the  sagacity  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  aaw  and 
sought  to  reform  much  that  was  vicious  or  defec- 
tive in  the  laws  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal. And  though  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
monarchical  lawyers  of  the  succeeding  times  to  de- 
preciate or  disown  any  good  done  by  such  a  band, 
yet,  even  by  their  own  confession,  some  of  the 
greatest  legal  reforms  which  were  made  in  the 
succeeding  period  of  our  history  (such  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  trials,  the  abolition  of  feudal 
tenures,  and  some  otherst)  were  adopted  from 
what  they  termed  the  *^  crude  and  abortive  l^:is- 
lation  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  following  passage  of  Ludlow  is  strongly 
characteristic  of  Cromwell  in  this  line,  dis- 
playing him  at  once  in  his  weakness  and  his 
strength,  as  a  wild  fanatic  and  a  rational  re- 
former:— **  He  professed  to  desire  nothing  more 
than  that  the  government  of  the  nation  might  be 
settled  in  a  free  and  equal  commonwealth,  ac- 
knowledging that  there  was  no  other  probable 
means  to  keep  out  the  old  family  and  government 
from  returning  upon  us ;  declaring  that  he  looked 
upon  the  design  of  the  Lord  in  this  day  to  be  the 
freeing  of  his  people  from  every  burden,  and  that 
he  was  now  accomplishing  what  was  prophesied  in 
the  110th  Psalm ;  from  the  consideration  of  which 
he  was  often  encouraged  to  attend  the  affecting 
those  ends,  spending  at  least  an  hour  in  the  expo- 
sition of  that  Psalm :  adding  to  this,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  contribute  the  utmost  of  his  en- 
deavours to  make  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 

*  Vvmy  Cyclopedia,  article  Bradthetw, 
-f  Blackal0ne*a  Com.,  iv.  438. 


clergy  and  law :  but,  said  he,  the  sods  c^  Zeronk 
are  yet  too  strong  for  us ;  and  we  caonot  martin 
the  reformation  of  the  law,  but  they  presently  ay 
out,  we  design  to  destroy  propriety;  whenu 
the  law,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  serves  only  > 
maintain  the  lawyers,  and  to  encourage  the  tickS) 
oppress  the  poor."* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  leanxi 
friend  for  the  following  short  account  of  ceitai 
law  reforms,  instituted  daring  the  prote<^onteia 
Ireland : — 

The  administration  of  Ireton  was  diatinguukd 
by  an  important  legal  reform,  which  produced  (be 
establishment  of  the  local  courts  in  Irekod,  knm 
by  the  name  of  the  CivU  Bill  Courts.  Hero 
aided  in  this  by  the  abflity  of  John  Cook,  tkChi^' 
Justice  of  Munster,  who  had  acted  as  solkitff- 
general  for  the  commonwealth  upon  the  triil  of 
Charles  L ;  a  person  of  considerable  talent  d 
eloquence.  The  provincial  courts,  which  ut  kt 
rarely,  were  changed  into  county  courts,  and  oiu 
were  permitted  to  relate  to  matters  other  of  Uv  or 
of  equity.  **  My  Lord  Deputy,"  says  C<»k,t 
"  who  is  a  blessed  instrument,  and  inde&tigBlM 
in  the  works  of  holiness  and  righteousness,  fords 
ease  and  safety  of  the  people,  hath  altered  thep 
vincial  courts  into  county  courts ;  and  whereas  die 
people  travelled  forty  or  fiily  miles,  now  their  dif- 
ferences are  ended  at  home It  is  a  mixai 

court,  and  the  bill  may  contain  both  law  and  equitf  i 
whereby  half  the  suite  in  the  province  are  toM 
or  prevented.    The  cause  is  ended  as  soon  tf  H  » 

ripe  for  hearing Precipitancy,  indeed,  is 

the  step-mother  of  justice,  and  must  ht  asM] 
avoided  as  falling  from  a  rock;  but  thatistobeir 
and  to  determine  before  both  parties  are  ready, « 
have  had  time  to  be  so.  Otherwise,  when  the  ctuse 
is  ripe^  why  should  not  the  court  put  in  the  sickk' 
A  speedy  trial  is  the  plaintiff's  joy,  and  just  judg- 
ment delayed  may  prove  worse  than  an  unrigbteflQ! 
sentence  speedily  pronounced."  Upon  thcBesw 
ration  these  courts  ceased  to  sit  They  were  it- 
established}  at  the  beginning  of  the  ]ait  oentQi?; 
and  so  great  have  been  their  utility  andadfanUzei 
that  they  have  mitigated  to  a  great  extent  iniDJ 
political  evib.  Their  jurisdiction  has  from  ^ 
to  time  been  much  enlarged,  and  they  are  the  polj 
courts  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kin^' 
dom  which  have  been  established  with  the  object 
of  amending  the  ancient  processes  of  courts  o| 
justice,  and  of  erecting  *a  general,  system  of  W 
judicature.  "  . 

Oliver  Cromwell  died,  and  his  son  Richff^ 
quietly  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  inl)i»»^^ 
and,  if  he  had  possessed  any  considerable  portidi 
of  his  father's  force  and  energy  of  character,  p** 
sibly  at  this  day  the  blood  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
might  have  been  the  blood-royal  of  England.  i>u| 
the  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  meek,  unio' 

*  Ladlow't  Memoira.  p.  123.  folio.  London,  1751.  ,  ^  .  f^ 
f  Monarchy  no  Cre«tnr«  of  GocTa  Making.    By  Jobs  CoA  ti"* 

Jnstice  of  Monster.    Waterford.  1652.  «  .  ^  *  It 

t  By  Irish  Acts  of  9  Wm.  III.  c  15  (4.».  l«97)l  «A«^  '* 

Ca.d.  1703) ;  6  Anne,  c.  5,  &c 
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iou9  man.  to  whom  the  heavy  sceptre,  which 
en  his  father's  iron  hand  had  found  it  no  light 
ik  to  wield,  was  a  hurden  insupportable.  He 
signed  it,  and  retired  to  live  and  to  die  in  obscu- 
y  and  peace;  and  the  republicans  had  once 
3re  the  field  open  for  their  darling  projects.  At 
e  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  *^  the  republicans 
>ne,*'  observes  M.  Guizot,  **  were  in  a  condition 
lay  hands  on  power ;  they  did  so,  and  succeeded 

better  than  they  had  done  before.  It  was  not 
r  want  of  confidence — at  least  in  the  fanatics  of 
e  party.  A  pamphlet  of  Milton's,  published  at 
is  time,  and  lull  of  talent  and  spirit,  is  entitled 
The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free 
)mmonwealth.*  You  see  what  was  the  infatu- 
ion  of  these  men.  They  soon  relapsed  into  that 
ipossibility  of  governing  (impassibilite  de  gou' 
rner)  which  they  had  before  laboured  under, 
oiik  took  the  management  of  the  event  which  all 
igland  looked  for«--the  Restoration  was  accom- 
ished."* 

The  contrivance  of  appointing  trustees  to  pre- 
ive  contingent  remainders,  in  whom  there  is 
!sted  an  estate  in  remainder  for  the  life  of  the 
nant  for  life,  to  commence  when  his  estate  deter- 
ines  otherwise  than  by  his  death,  is  said  to 
ive  been  invented  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Sir 
eofifrey  Palmer,  and  other  eminent  couosel,  who 
stook  themselves  to  conveyancing  during  the 
mc  of  the  civil  wars,  in  order  thereby  to  secure, 
I  family  settlements,  a  provision  for  the  future 
lildren  of  an  intended  marriage,  who  before  were 
»ually  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  particular  tenant 
»r  life.  When,  after  the  Restoration,  these  law- 
era  came  to  fill  the  first  judicial  offices,  they  sup- 
Drted  this  invention  within  reasonable  bounds,  and 
itroduced  it  into  general  use.f 

We  may  here  likewise  mention  a  species  of  con- 
eyance  founded  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  which  by 
lis  time  had  come  into  general  use,  and  is  now 
le  most  common  of  any, — namely.  Lease  and 
\elease.  This  conveyance  is  said  by  Fabian 
Philips  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  Serjeant 
f  oore,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Norris,  to  the  end 
iat  some  of  his  kindred  should  not  Imow,  by  any 
^rch  of  public  records,  what  settlement  he  should 
lake  of  his  estate.  The  validity  of  it  was  formerly 
oubted.  Mr.  Noy,  attorney-general  to  Charles  I., 
lought  that  it  could  not  be  supported  without  an 
ctual  entry  by  the  bargainee.  But  it  was  resolved 
lis  Jas.  I.,  by  the  Chief  Justices  Montague  and 
loward,  and  Chief  Baron  Tanfield,  that  upon  a 
eed  of  baigain  and  sale  for  years  of  land,  though 
he  bargainee  never  entered,  if  afterwards  the  bar- 
;ainor  makes  a  grant  of  the  reversion,  reciting  tlie 
ease  to  divers  uses,  it  was  a  good  conveyance  of 
he  reversion.^ 

To  the  Great  Rebellion,  as  it  has  been  called, 
ve  are  indebted  for  some  great  improvements  in 
he  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  of  which 

•  L«ctarM  on  BuiOMaii  CitiUmtiosi,  Laetofi  13,  p.  fl7. 
I  BlmekatoncTg  Com.,  kL  I71. 
X  CruiM'sDifMt.iT.  114, 
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the  most  remarkable  and  important  is  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  application  of  torture.  A  late 
investigation  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Jardine  has 
not  only  cleared  away  the  doubts  that  had  per- 
plexed all  previous  inquirers  as  to  the  state  both  of 
the  law  and  of  the  fact  in  relation  to  it,  but  has 
brought  to  light  a  principle  of  our  ancient  con- 
stitution, the  operation  of  which  had  never  before 
been  understood,  nor  indeed  its  existence  as  a 
recognized  principle  of  the  constitution  suspected.* 
The  fact,  in  the  first  place,  stands  thus: — ^The 
highest  legal  authorities,  from  Sir  John  Fortescue 
down  to  Lord  Coke,  declare  unanimously  and  in 
the  most  distinct  terms  that  the  application  of 
torture  was  not  allowed  by  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unbroken 
series  of  instances  exist,  from  the  earliest  date  at 
which  the  registers  of  the  privy  council  begin  to 
record  such  acts  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  War,  of  orders  issued  by  the  king  in 
council  to  torture  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  evidence  from  them  against  themselves 
or  others,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  actually  carried 
into  execution. 

Coke  says  that  ^Uhere  is  no  law  to  warrant 
tortures  in  this  land,"  and  declares  the  practice  to 
be  expressly  prohibited  by  the  29th  chapter  of 
Magna  Charta.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  most  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  says, — 
"Torment,  or  question,  which  is  used  by  the 
order  of  the  civil  law,  and  custom  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  put  a  malefactor  to  excessive  pain  to  make 
him  confess  of  himself  or  of  his  fellows  or  com- 
plices, is  not  used  in  England.  It  is  taken  for 
servile."  Further,  we  are  told  by  Rushworth 
that,  in  the  case  of  Felton,  who  stabbed  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  1628,  the  twelve  judges,  upon 
the  question  being  proposed  to  them  by  the  king, 
"Whether  by  the  law  he  (Felton)  might  not  be 
racked  ?  and  whether  there  were  any  law  against 
it  ?"  unanimously  answered  that  "  he  ought  not 
by  the  law  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  for  no  such 
punishment  is  known  or  allowed  by  our  law." 
"  Here,  then,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,  afler  quoting 
these  and  other  testimonies,  "  is  a  practice  re- 
pugnant to  reason,  justice,  and  humanity, — cen- 
sured and  condemned  upon  principle  by  phi- 
olsophers  and  statesmen,— -denoimced  by  the  most 
eminent  authorities  on  municipal  law, — and  finally 
declared  by  the  twelve  judges,  not  only  to  be 
illegal,  but  to  be  altogether  imknown  as  a  punish- 
ment to  the  law  of  England.  As  far  as  authority 
goes,  therefore,  the  crimes  of  murder  and  robbery 
are  not  more  distinctly  forbidden  by  our  criminal 
code  than  the  application  of  the  torture  to  wit- 
nesses or  accused  persons  is  condemned  b^  the 
oracles  of  the  common  law.  And  yet  it  is  an 
historical  fact  that,  anterior  to  the  Commonwealth, 

•  A  lUnding  on  the  Um  of  Tortoi*  in  the  Criminal  Lav  of  Rnf  • 
Uttd  pre%-ioasly  to  the  Comnonwoalth  s  deliTorcd  at  Nev.Inn  Hall 
In  Mtehaelmaa  Term.  1836,  by  appoiatmeot  of  tho  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Middie  Temple.  By  David  JaKUya,  Smi.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  Barritter-ai-Law,  Sto.  Lood.  1837. 
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torture  was  always  used  as  a  matter  of  course  iu 
all  grave  accusations,  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
king  and  the  privy  council,  and  uncontrolled  by 
any  law  besides  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign." 
Mr.  Jardine's  proofs  of  this  last  position  consist 
of  a  series  of  royal  warrants  for  the  application  of 
torture  extracted  from  the  council  books,  and 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  to  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  has  printed  fifty-five  of  these  warrants, 
including  seyeral  issued  by  each  of  the  five  sove- 
reigns who  reigned  in  the  period  gone  over, — 
Edward  YL,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.  Some  of  them  are  very  curious,  in 
reference  to  their  bearing  upon  thp  point  which 
Mr.  Jardine's  researches  are  directed  to  elucidate, 
the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  actual 
practice  as  to  this  matter  and  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  most  eminent  authorities.  One,  for 
example,  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1511,  ordering 
the  torture  to  be  applied  to  two  servants  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  case  of  the  treasonable 
conspiracy  of  the  duke  respecting  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  is  directed  to,  and  was  actually  executed 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of,  the  same 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whose  distinct  assertion  that 
torture  was  not  in  use  in  England  has  just  been 
quoted.  Others,  in  the  reigns  both  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  are  directed,  among  other  persons,  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  while  he  held  the  office  of 
attomey*general ;  and  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  this  great  lawyer  also  personally  conducted 
several  examinations  by  that  method  of  torture 
which  he  has  nevertheless  declared  so  emphatically 
to  be  directly  contrary  at  once  to  an  express  pro- 
rision  of  Magna  Charla  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  common  law.  One  warrant,  issued  the  19lh 
of  February,  1620,  ordering  the  lord  chief  justice 
and  others  to  examine  Samuel  Peacock,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  upon  vehement  suspicion  of 
high  treason,  and  **  to  put  him,  as  there  shall  be 
cause,  for  the  better  manifestation  of  the  truth,  to 
the  torture  either  of  the  manacles  or  the  rack,"  is 
signed,  among  other  members  of  the  council,  both 
by  Coke,  attorney-general,  and  Bacon,  then  hold- 
ing the  ofiice  of  lord  chancellor.  This  warrant  is 
further  remarkable  as  being  one  of  only  two  on 
record  directed  to  a  common  law  judge.  Down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  torture  seems 
to  have  been  thus  applied,  by  royal  warranty  in  the 
investigation  of  all  kinds  of  oflFences ,  the  instances 
that  have  been  discovered  include  cases  of  murder, 
embezzlement,  horse-stealing,  and  various  other 
felonies ;  afterwards  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  state  ofiPences. 
The  last  instance  of  the  application  of  torture  in 
England,  of  which  Mr.  Jardine  has  foimd  any 
trace,  occurred  in  the  year  1640.  On  the  21  st  of 
May,  in  that  year,  a  warrant  was  issued  under  the 
king's  signet,  directing  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
and  two  of  the  king's  sergeants  to  examine  one 
John  Archer,  who  was  charged  with  having  been 
concerned  in  the  tumultuous  attack  upon  Arch- 


bishop  Laud's  palace  at  Lambeth  ;•  and  "  if  up^ 
sight  of  the  rack  he  does  not  make  a  clear  ansv-r. 
then  they  are  to  cause  bim  to  be  racked  as  in  ibL- 
discretions  shall  be  thought  fit."  "This,"  mi 
Mr.  Jardine,  "  is  the  last  recorded  instance  of  6 
infliction  of  torture  in  England ;  and,  hs  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  discover,  the  last  instance  of  b 
occurrence.  It  is  not  probable  that,  during  i^ 
troubles  of  the  eight  remaining  years  of  his  i 
and  reign,  Charles  L  bad  ever  again  recoursv 
it :  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  during  the  Coiiibe- 
wealth ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  d 
James  IL,  when  the  revival  of  high  prcrogid^: 
doctrines  and  the  profligacy  of  the  judgw  mi:: 
have  led  us  to  expect  it,  there  is  not  a  si:: : 
authentic  instance  of  the  application  of  the  tortuif' 
This,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  more  remarbb: 
inasmuch  as,  in  Scotland,  torture  still  continued  b 
common  use. 

The  continuity  of  the  practice  as  thus  tmi 
through  five  successive  reigns,  Mr.  Jardine  jifc^7 
thinks,  sufficiently  refutes  the  common  notion  'k 
the  instances  of  the  application  of  torture  usual 
adduced  are  merely  so  many  exceptions  and  ii- 
regularities,  and  that  the  general  practice  was  o:^ 
sistent  with  what  is  contended  to  have  beec  tk 
general  rule,  namely,  the  absolute  illegality^  «• 
torture  at  all  periods  of  the  English  law.  M. 
appears  to  me,  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  that  the  faci 
I  have  enumerated  clearly  establish  an  unifrr 
practice  the  other  way.  They  seem  to  me; 
show,  not  the  casual,  capricious,  or  unjust  arts 
particular  kings  or  councillors,  but  a  prac:it 
handed  down  and  justified  by  a  constant  course^ 
precedents  as  an  imquestionable  prerogative  o(ii 
crown,  though  directly  opposed  to  the  fundanwnu! 
principles  of  reason  and  law,  and  condemned  ar^ 
denounced  by  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  statesite 
and  lawyers  at  the  very  time  they  were  compell* 
to  act  upon  it.  No  doubt  the  assertion  oftfc^ 
illegality  of  torture  is  in  one  sense  strictly  irst 
It  was  not  lawful  by  the  common  law;  it  ^ 
contrary  to  Magna  Charta  and  many  statutes,  ac 
therefore  the  judges  could  not  inflict  it  asapuaistr 
ment  in  the  ordinary  course  of  administers 
justice.  But  it  was  lawful  as  an  act  of  prer^^- 
tive,— as  an  act  of  that  power  to  which,  acconlin: 
to  the  doctrines  of  those  days,  the  laws  belonf- 
as  a  kind  of  property, — a  power  which  was  ^ 

Eerior  to  the  laws,  and  was  able  to  suspeno^ 
iws,— and  which  was  the  only  and  uncontroUe 
tribunal  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  such  mf^s- 


sion. 


This  distinction  between  prerogative  and  l»*. 
strange  as  it  sounds  to  us  at  the  present  day,  ^^j 
Jardine  does  not  doubt,  was  sufficiently  plain  ^ 
familiar  to  all  lawyers  and  others  comrmt  ^ 
the  constitution  two  centuries  ago.  It  ia  ^^r^ 
tinctly  indicated  in  an  expression  used,  acconn 
to  Rushworth,  by  Charies  I.,  in  stating  ^^^^^  v 
Felton  to  the  judges :  he  observed  that  if  the  n»f^ 
might  be  applied  to  the  prisoner  by  ^^' 

•  See  ante,  p.  819. 
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^rould  not  use  hii  prerogative  in  this  point."  The 
judges  resolved  that  he  could  not  be  tortured  by 
the  law;  but  "  that  torture  was  known  and  al- 
lowed as  an  act  of  prerogative^  the  judges,"  as 
Hfr.  Jardine  remarks,  "  must  have  been  fully 
aware ;  for,  besides  the  notoriety  of  the  practice, 
several  of  the  indiVicluals  who  joined  in  this 
resolution,  before  they  were  raised  to  the  bench, 
were  not  unfrequently  employed  in  examinations 
by  the  rack." 

The  notion  which  thus  appears  to  have  been 
generally  prevalent,  and  in  particular  to  have  pos- 
sessed Charles  himself,  of  the  subjection  of  the 
law,  hoth  common  and  statute,  to  the  prerogative, 
probably  extended  much  farther  than  to  the  single 
point  Mr.  Jardine  has  here  taken  up.  Within 
nrhat  limitations,  if  any,  the  doctrine  was  held 
ivould  be  an  interesting  inquiry.  The  conduct 
pursued,  and  the  pretensions  put  forward,  by 
Gharles  I.,  and  not  less,  indeed,  by  James  I.  and 
by  Elizabeth,  would  seem  to  be  in  some  respects 
»j[plicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  all  these 
sovereigns  held  it  to  be  a  principle  of  the  constitu- 
:ion  that  the  prerogative  was  universally,  and 
without  qualification,  supreme  over  the  law.  The 
puzzle  is  to  understand  what,  with  this  creed,  they 
;hought  the  law  to  be  as  distinct  from  the  pre- 
-ogative,  or  what  use  they  thought  there  was  in 
laving  any  such  thing  as  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Jardine,  in  conclusion,  alludes  generally  to 
>ther  ways  in  which,  in  former  times,  the  practical 
)peration  of  the  prerogative  interfered  injuriously 
¥ith  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and 
)b8erves  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  evils 
vere  abolished  during  the  Commonwealth.  "  How 
md  by  whom,"  he  says,  "  and  at  what  precise 
)oint  of  time  this  great  reform  was  effected,  is  a 
question  of  extremely  difficult  solution ;  but  there 
s  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  questioning  juries 
or  their  verdicts,  the  exclusion  of  oral  testimony, 
ind  the  use  of  the  torture — all  of  which  continu^ 
o  disfigure  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice 
mmediately  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. — ^were 
(wholly  swept  away  during  the  ten  years  which 
ucceeded  that  event,  and  were  never  afterwards 
evived.  Just  and  rational  principles  of  evidence, 
ound  views  of  the  olnect  of  penal  laws,  and  of  the 
iroper  means  of  entorcing  them,  first  sprung  up 
urinff  the  early  years  of  the  Commonwealth; 
nd  I  confess  I  think  that  the  merits  of  those 
reat  men  whom  Cromwell  found  it  his  interest  to 
aise  to  the  judicial  station  have  never  been  suf- 
ciently  appreciated  by  their  posterity.  Under 
ie  wise  and  moderate  superintendence  of  such 
linds  as  Hales,  Whitelock,  Windham,  and  Rolle, 
ur  judicial  institutions  underwent  a  total  revision 
nd  reforA.  The  law  then  for  the  first  time  be- 
ame  a  protection  to  the  subject  against  the  power 
f  the  crown;  and  so  well  considered  and  sub- 
iantial  were  the  improvements  then  introduced 
lat  they  continued  after  the  Restoration  and 
irough  the  tumultuous  and  sauguinaryj  reign 
rhich  succeeded  it."    In  regard,  however,  to  the 
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discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  torture,  that  la 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  reforms  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  judges,  but  rather  as 
a  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  was 
now  awakened,  and  of  the  prostration  of  the  pre- 
rogative in  all  its  parts  before  the  might  of  the 
popular  rights. 

Mr.  Jardine  has  collected  some  curious  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  principal  modes  and  instru« 
ments  of  torture  that  were  m  use  in  England  in 
former  times.  The  nature  of  the  most  common 
and  most  ancient  engine  of  all,  the  rack,  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  delineation  of  it  that  has 
been  given  in  a  former  page.*  The  rack,  or 
break,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  by  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  then 
constable  of  the  Tower,  whence  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter. 
Besides  the  exquisite  pain  it  inflicted  at  the  mo- 
ment, this  torture  frequently  left  its  victim  per- 
manently disabled.  The  Jesuit  Campion,  who 
was  racked  in  1581,  is  said  to  have  had  the  joints 
and  muscles  of  his  arm  so  injured  that  some 
months  after,  on  his  trial,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  hold  up  his  hand  at  his  arraignment,  he  was 
incapable  of  doing  so ;  and  one  of  the  priests,  who 
stood  near  him,  raised  it  for  him.  Taimer,  in  his 
History  of  the  Jesuits,  asserts  that  the  rack  some- 
times produced  laceration  of  the  entrails,  and  that 
Campion's  natural  stature  was  actually  lengthened 
more  than  a  hand-breadth  by  the  violent  stretching 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  We  have  in  a  former 
chapter  had  occasion  to  describe  the  opposite  tor- 
ture of  compression  as  effected  by  the  instrument 
called  Skevington's  Daughter,  or  Skevmgton'a 
Irons,  or  Gives,  or,  by  corruption,  the  Scavenger's 
Daughter.t  This  was  accounted  a  comparatively 
mild  torture.  One  of  Mr.  Jardine's  cases  is  that 
of  Thomas  Myagh,  an  Irishman,  charged  with 
treason,  with  respect  to  whom  the  report  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  examine  him,  dated  10th  of 
March,  1581,  states  that  they  had  forborne  to  put 
him  in  Skevington's  Irons,  because  they  had  been 
charged  to  examine  him  with  secrecy,  ^  which  in 
that  sort  they  could  not  do,  that  manner  of  dealing 
requiring  the  presence  and  aid  of  one  of  the  jailorv 
all  the  time  that  he  should  be  in  those  irons,"  and 
also  because  they  "  found  the  man  so  resolute  aa, 
in  their  opinion,  little  would  be  wrung  out  of  him 
but  by  some  sharper  torture."  Myagh  was  after* 
wards  subjected  both  to  the  irons  and  the  rack ; 
and  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  sufferings  in  some 
rude  verses  which  may  still  be  read  on  the  wall  of 
his  dungeon.^  Another  torture,  first  mentioned 
in  1588,  and  often  afterwards,  is  that  of  the  ma- 
nacles. This  instrument,  which  after  its  intro- 
duction became  the  most  usual  kind  of  torture, 
**  seems,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,  ^'  to  have  been  kept 
at  Bridewell  until  about  the  year  1598,  after  which 
time  it  is  mentioned  in  warrants  as  one  of  the 
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kinds  of  torture  used  at  the  Tower.  I  cannot  dis- 
cover from  any  credible  authority  of  what  it  con- 
sisted. It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  the 
present  day,  a  variety  of  instruments  of  torture  are 
shown  in  the  Tower,  and  visitors  are  assured  that 
they  were  taken  in  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588, 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  manacles  were 
introduced  at  Bridewell.'*  Mr.Jardine  suggests 
that  one  of  these  engines  now  at  the  Tower,  which 
compressed  the  neck  of  the  sufferer  down  towards 
his  feet,  might  he  the  manacles ;  and,  if  so,  that 
Shakspeare  probably  alludes  to  it  when  he  makes 
Prospero  say  in  the  Tempest, — 

«  Helta  traitor  I 

T*ll  mamnele  thy  neek  and  feet  together.*' 

Other  forms  of  torture  were  also  sometimes  em- 
ployed besides  these  mechanical  instruments.  A 
seminary  priest,  Alexander  Briant,  who  was  ap- 
prehended and  thrown  into  the  Tower  in  1581,  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary torture,  is  stated  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have 
been  "  sj)ecia1ly  punished  for  two  whole  days  and 
nights  by  famine,  by  which  he  was  reduced  to 
such  extremities  that  he  ate  the  clay  out  of  the 
walls  of  his  prison,  and  drank  the  droppings  of  the 
roof."  There  were  two  dungeons  in  particular  in 
the  Tower  incarceration  in  which  was  a  frightful 
aggravation  of  the  pains  even  of  the  rack  or  the 
manacles ; — ^that  called  Little  Ease  and  that  called 
the  Rats'  Dungeon.  Of  the  former  we  have  a  de- 
scription in  tlie  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  state  in 
1604.  The  committee  reported  that  "  they  found 
in  Little  Ease,  in  the  Tower,  an  engine  of  torture, 
devised  by  Mr.  Skevington,  some  time  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  called  Skevington*s  Daughters ;  and 
that  the  place  itself  was  very  loathsome  and  un- 
clean, and  not  used  for  a  long  time  either  for  a 
prison  or  other  cleanly  purpose."  The  Rats' 
Dungeon,  or  "  Dungeon  among  the  Rats,"  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Catholic  writers  who  have  related 
the  sufferings  of  persons  of  their  religion  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  "  It  is  described,"  says  Mr. 
Jardine,  *'  as  a  cell  below  high-water  mark  and 
totally  dark ;  and,  as  the  tide  flowed,  innumerable 
rats,  which  infest  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Thames, 
were  driven  through  the  orifices  of  the  walls  into 
the  dungeon.  The  alarm  excited  by  the  irruption 
of  these  loathsome  creatures  in  the  dark  was  the 
least  part  of  the  torture  which  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tives had  to  undergo ;  instances  are  related  which 
humanity  would  gladly  believe  to  be  the  exaggera- 
tions of  Catholic  partisans,  where  the  flesh  has 
been  torn  from  the  arms  and  legs  of  prisoners 
during  sleep  by  the  well-known  voracity  of  these 
animals." 

From  such  detestable  barbarities  as  these  there 
is  little  cause  to  wonder  that  prisoners  sometimes 
attempted  to  make  their  escape  even  at  the  cost  of 
life  itself.  Mr.  Jardine  relates  one  well  authenti- 
cated case  of  an  unhappy  man  having  destroyed 
himself  in  a  peculiarly  revolting  way,  but  the  only 
one  at  his  compand,  to  avpi^  the  more  horrible 


agonies  of  the  rack.  This  was  Nicholss  Ota, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  a  confidential  w- 
vant  of  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  and  who  wss  taken  m 
when  Garnet  was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  con- 
trivers of  the  gunpowder  plot.  The  man  obsti- 
nately refused  to  give  evidence  against  bis  oW 
master,  and  was  at  first  tried  by  one  of  "  the  gcntkr 
tortures,"  namely,  by  having  his  thumbs  tied  t(w- 
ther,  and  suspended  by  them  from  a  beam.  Bat 
as  this  was  found  to  extract  nothing  from  }mi 
any  importance,  he  was  informed  that,  on  de 
morrow,  he  must  expect  the  severer  discipline  of 
the  rack.  "  The  next  day  he  complained  of  ilbw 
to  his  keeper,  who  humanely  carried  him  a  dair 
to  use  at  his  dinner,  and  with  his  food  a  \k&' 
pointed  knife  was  as  usual  brought  for  the  pcrpw 
of  cutting  his  meat  Owen  pretended  to  6nd  fack 
with  the  coolness  of  his  broth,  and  besought  tfe 
keeper  to  put  it  on  the  fire  for  him  in  an  adjoinir.: 
apartment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  man  had  left  lit 
cell  for  this  purpose,  he  seized  the  opportusity  of 
ripping  up  his  belly  in  a  frightful  msnncr  wih  tbe 
knife.  The  keeper,  on  his  return,  obserring  4e 
pale  and  ghastly  countenance  of  die  prisoner, «» 
perceiving  blood  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  thirwrf 
the  straw  which  the  unfortunate  man  had  dun 
over  him,  and  discovered  what  had  happerwi 
He  then  ran  to  inform  the  lieutenant,  who  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  cell  with  several  gwss 
who  happened  to  be  at  dinner  with  him.  ^ 
answer  to  their  questions  the  dying  man  declwoi 
that  he  had  committed  the  act  of  self-deatmctifii 
entirely  from  the  apprehension  of  severer  toitnre 
than  he  had  suflered  the  day  before.  He  cipirrf 
soon  aflerwards,  and,  an  inquest  being  held  upoQ 
his  body  in  the  Tower,  a  verdict  of  feh  dese^^ 
returned."  This  is  the  circumstantial  Btstemcnt 
made  by  Dr.  Robert  Abbott,  one  of  the  kiDr« 
chaplains,  and  aflerwards  bishop  of  Salishury, in* 
book  which  he  wrote  to  prove  Garnet's  conDexica 
with  the  plot,  and  to  refute  what  he  calls ''tbe 
calumnies  of  the  Jesuits"  as  to  the  mode  of  0«d  j 
death,  who  was  said  to  have  expired  in  the  actcil 
endurance  of  some  dreadful  species  of  toriart. 
Our  readers  will  agree  with'Mr.  Jardine,  "thattbert 
is  no  great  diflerencein  reason  or  mondityhetveen 
the  guilt  of  homicide  by  actual  torture,  and  that  o[ 
driving  a  man  to  self-destruction  by  Ac  threat  oi 
bodily  agony  from  which  the  suflferer  aees  do  r^ 
fiige  but  in  death. 

If  the  victory  obtained  by  the  parliament  o«t 
the  king  in  the  seventeenth  century  bad  ^ 
nothing  more  than  doom  the  rack,  and  thegiTC* 
and  the  manacles  to  go  to  rest  and  rust,  and  tor- 
ment no  more  for  ever — converting  these  onof 
terrible  engines  of  cruelty  into  the  <^^^*'^^'J\J 
museum — ^it  would  have  well  repaid  all  the  olm 
and  confusion  it  cost.  Nor  let  us  be  sure  that  tw 
practice  of  torture  would  have  speedily  Wl«"  ^^^ 
disuse  among  us  at  any  rate,  in  tficordinar}i«Ddi5j 
turbed  advance  of  political  amelioration,  or  general 
civilization,  humanity,  and  knowledge.  T<»^'* 
ceased  in  England  in  1641;  but,  even  viih  tue 
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kid  of  that  example,  it  was  not  abolished  in  Scot- 
and  till  1108,  nor  in  France  till  1789,  nor  in 
ilussiatill  1801,  nor  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg 
ill  1806,  nor  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  till  1822, 
lor  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  till  1831  !• 

Of  the  habits  and  course  of  education  of  the 
awyers  of  this  period  we  have  an  account  in  one 
if  the  most  singular  and  characteristic  pieces  of 
)iog^raphy  existing  in  any  language — The  Life  of 
he  Ijord-Keeper  Guilford,  by  his  younger  brother, 
he  Hon.  Roger  North. f 

The  I-iord-Keeper  Guilford  was  the  second  son 
)f  Dudley  Lord  North  :  yet  his  allowance  was  but 
50/.  a-year.  His  brother  gives  the  following  ac- 
;ount  of  it,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  times  in 
nore  ways  than  one :— "  The  exhibition  allowed 
lis  lordship  by  his  father  was,  at  first,  60/.  per 
mnum.  But  the  family  being  hard  pinched  for 
mpplies  towards  educating  and  disposing  of  many 
rounger  children,  and  his  parents  observing  him 
:o  pick  up  some  pence  by  court-keeping,t  besides 
in  allowance  of  20/.  per  annum  from  his  grand- 
father, and  a  little  by  practice,  they  thought  fit  to 
•educe  him  to  50/.  This  sat  hard  upon  his  spirits, 
md  produced  divers  notable-penned  letters,  post 
ifter  post,  complaining  upon  all  the  topics  of  an 
liard  case  that  could  be  thought  of.  He  never 
ileaded  so  earnestly  for  the  best  fee  that  ever  he 
iiad.  At  length  tiere  comes  a  letter  from  his 
Father,  which  he  opened  with  precipitous  haste,  in 
lopes  of  a  favourable  answer,  and  there  he  found — 
Frank,  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  having  vented  all 
jrour  discontent,  you  are  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
lone,'  &c.  There  sunk  all  his  hopes  upon  that 
point.  But,  to  do  right  to  his  good  father,  he  paid 
lim  that  50/.  a-year  as  long  as  he  lived,  saying  he 
would  not  discourage  industry  by  rewarding  it, 
A'hen  successful,  with  lo6s."§ 

The  following  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
imes,  that,  though  not  particularly  applicable  to 
he  lawyers,  we  quote  it : — "  His  lordship  was  very 
roung  when  he  was  first  put  to  school,  and  then 
lad  but  indifferent  tutorage,  for  his  first  master 
vas  one  Mr.  Willis,  that  kept  a  school  at  Isleworth. 
That  man  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and  his  wife  a 
urious  Independent  These  two  sects,  at  that 
ime,  contended  for  pre-eminence  in  tyranny ;  reap- 
ng  the  fruits  of  a  too  successful  rebellion,  which 
:onjured  up  a  spirit  of  opposition  betwixt  them,  so 
hat  they  hated  each  other  more  than  either  the 
ushops  or  even  papists  themselves."|| 

*  Jardine,  pp.  3  and  4. 

f  It  it  to  be  obaerved  that  though  the  greater  portion  of  thia 
Demoir  rclatea  to  the  period  aptr  the  Bettoratloo,  the  part  of  it 
f  hich  c<nireroa  I^rd-Keeper  Giiilfurd'a  life  at  aiCiitfeat  relatet  to  the 
teriod  preceding;  for  Fraocia  North  waa  adnitteri  at  St.  John't  Col- 
*-£:<>.  Cambridge,  8th  Jane.  1C63  (Life.  See.,  p.  IS),  and,  "after  two 
»r  three  yeara  tpeot  at  the  Unirerttty.  remoTrd  to  the  Middle 
Irinple.'*  (Ibid.  p.  13.)  Wr  ahall  giTe  tomeof  Roger North'a  most 
Tiiphte  and  characterittie  portraita  of  lawyert.— such  aa  Hale, 
*freritft.  Sanadert.  Ac— in  the  period  to  whict  they  belong,  vis.,  the 
eignt  of  Charlet  11.  and  Jaiftet  II. 

Z  Acting  at  tteward  to  hit  grandfkther,  and  aone  of  hia  neigh- 
ourt.  in  the  cattomary  courtt  {L  e,  the  eopyholdert*  coartt)  of  their 
everal  manora. 

(  T)ie  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Fraocia  North,  Barton  of  Goilfard, 
>n-d-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  nnder  King  Charlet  II.  and  Jamea 
I.  fce.    By  the  Boa.  Kogot  Nottb.   Snl edit  1819, toL  1.  p.  49. 

I  Ibid.  Tol  i.  p.  10. 
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Along  with  the  law,  Mr.  North  studied  arts  and 
languages  (he  had  previously  been  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge).  "  I  have  heard  him  say,*' 
observes  his  brother,  "  that  if  he  had  not  enabled 
himself  by  these  studies,  and  particularly  his  prac* 
tice  of  music  upon  his  base,  or  lyra  viol  (which  he 
used  to  touch  lute-fashion,  upon  his  knees),  to 
divert  himself  alone,  he  had  never  been  a  lawyer. 
Without  acquiring  a  capacity  of  making  a  solitary 
life  agreeable,  let  no  man  pretend  to  success  in  the 
law.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  often  remember 
a  lesson  the  citizens  used  to  their  apprentices — 
Keep  your  shop^  and  your  shop  will  keep  you — 
as  being  no  less  true  of  a  lawyer  with  respect  to 
his  chamber."* 

*  Mr.  North  used  commons  and  putting  cases. 
"He  used  constantly  the  commons  in  the  Hall 
(he  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple)  at  noons 
and  nights,  and  fell  into  the  way  of  putting  cases 
(as  they  call  it),  which  much  improved  him ;  and 
he  was  very  good  at  it,  being  of  a  ready  apprehen* 
sion,  a  nice  distinguisher,  and  prompt  speaker. 
He  used  to  say  that  no  man  could  be  a  good 
lawyer  that  was  not  a  put- case.  Reading  goes  off 
with  some  cloud,  but  discourse  makes  all  notions 
limpid  and  just ;  for,  in  speaking,  a  man  is  his  own 
auditor  (if  he  had  no  others  "at  hand)  to  correct 
himself.  Besides,  there  are  diversities  of  opinion, 
and  contentions  in  reasoning,  which  excite  thoughts 
that  otherwise  would  never  have  risen.  And  mis- 
takes, almost  incredible  to  the  mistaker,  being  ob- 
served, cause  a  recurrence,  for  surety,  to  the  autho- 
rities, where  an  inspection  convinceth,  and,  withal, 
corrects  the  faulty  assurance  some  will  have  in  a 
mere  memory."t 

Of  common-placing,  in  the  study  of  the  law,  he 
says : — "  It  was  his  lordship's  constant  practice  to 
common-place  as  he  read.  He  had  no  bad  memory, 
but  was  diffident,  and  would  not  trust  it.  He  ac- 
quired a  very  small,  but  legible  hand ;  for,  where 
contracting  is  the  main  business,  it  is  not  well  to 
write,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  uncial  and  semi-uncial 
letters,  to  look  like  pigs*  ribs.  His  writing  in  his 
common-places  was  not  by  way  of  index,  but  epi- 
tome ;  because,  as  he  usea  to  say,  the  looking  over 
the  common-place-book  on  any  occasion,  gave  him  a 
sort  of  survey  of  what  he  had  read  about  matters  not 
then  inquisited,  which  refreshed  them  somewhat 
in  his  memory :  and  that  had  not  been  obtained  in 
a  way  of  mere  what  and  wbere,  as  the  style  of 
most  indexes  run.  When  this  manner  of  writing 
is  comprehensive  or  pregnant,  it  is  caUed  abridg- 
ment, of  which  there  are  divers  large  ones  of  the 
common  law  in  print — ^as  Fitzherbert,  Brook,  &c. ; 
and  are  like  tnose  the  civilians  caJl  summists, 
which,  witb  them,  are  not  allowed  as  authority. 
Certainly  it  is  an  error  for  a  student  to  peruse 
such,  it  being  like  reading  over  a  dictionary,  which 
never  teacheth  a  language.}  ...  He  used  to  say 

•  The  Life  of  Uie  Right  Hob.  FrmneU  North,  voL  I.  ^  IS. 

1  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

t  **  And  for  that  reason.**  he  addt.  we  think  with  great  tmth, 
**  Coke'a  eomnent  vpoo  Littellon  ought  not  to  he  read  hy  atudenta 
to  whom  it  ia,  at  least,  unprofluble  j  Ibr  li  ia  but  a  comaoD-place,  and 
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that  the  advantage  of  his  common-place  was  not, 
as  a  parson's  concordance,  to  help  him  to  cases, 
but,  when  he  remembered  he  had  read  of  a  case,  to 
help  him  to  find  it ;  and  then  his  little  note,  there, 
brought  into  his  mind  the  agitation  of  the  matter 
at  large  in  the  book;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
common-place-book  is  of  little  use  to  any  but  to 
him  that  made  it.  For  the  law  is  inculcated  by 
reading  the  long  arguments  to  be  found  in  the 
books,  where  reasons  are  given  pro  and  con^  and 
not  by  any  extracts,  however  curiously  made. 
And  the  great  art  of  common-placing  lying  in 
the  judicious,  but  very  contracted,  note  of  the 
matter,  a  stranger  may  pass  it  by,  and  not  know 
whether  it  concerns  his  inquiry  or  not."* 

Of  the  employment  of  discourse  he  says : — **  And 
he  was  most  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  discourse, 
which  I  mentioned  before ;  for  I  have  observed  him 
often  say  that,  after  his  day's  reading  at  his  night's 
congress  with  his  friends,  either  at  commons  or  over 
a  chop,  whatever  the  subject  was,  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  in  the  company  ;  for,  said 
he,  I  read  many  things  which  I  am  sensible  I 
forgot,  but  I  found  withal,  that,  if  I  had  once 
talked  over  what  I  had  read,  I  never  forgot  that. 
This  agrees  with  a  direction  to  a  student,  said  to 
have  come  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  that  he 
should  study  all  the  morning,  and  talk  all  the 
afternoon ;  because  a  ready  speech  (if  it  be  not 
Nature's  gift)  is  acquirable  only  by  practice,  and 
is  very  necessary  for  a  bar  practiser."  He  then 
relates  an  anecdote  which  throws  light  on  the 
habits  of  the  law  students  of  that  time : — *^  I  re- 
member that,  after  the  fire  of  the  Temple,  it  was 
considered  whether  the  old  cloister  walks  should 
be  rebuilt,  or  rather  improved  into  chambers; 
which  latter  had  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  But  in  regard  it  could  not  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  Inner  House,  the  master 
of  the  Middle  House  waited  upon  the  then  Mr. 
Attorney  Finch,  to  desire  the  concurrence  of  his 
society,  upon  a  proposition  of  some  benefit  to  be 
thrown  in  on  that  side.  But  Mr.  Attorney  would 
by  no  means  give  way  to  it,  and  reproved  the 
Middle  Templers  very  wittily  and  eloquently  upon 
the  subject  of  students  walking  in  the  evenings 
there  and  putting  cases,  which,  he  said,  was  done 
in  his  time,  as  mean  and  low  as  the  buildings 
were  then^  however  it  comes^  said  he,  thai  such  a 
benefit  to  students  is  now  made  so  little  account 
of;  and,  therefore,  the  cloisters,  by  the  order  and 
aisposition  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  were  built  as 
they  now  stand.  And,  agreeable  to  this,  Serjeant 
Maynard,  the  best  old-book-lawyer  of  his  time,  used 

mueh  mora  obMure  than  the  bare  text  without  it.  And.  to  ny  tnith, 
that  text  need*  it  not ;  for  it  i«  lo  plain  of  itself  that  a  comment, 
properly  bo  called,  doth  but  obieure  it.*'  The  oripnal  MS.  of  Coke'i 
Comment  on  Littelton,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mosenm  (Harl. 
MSS.  No.  6687).  proves  thitt  Roger  North  is  quite  correct  in  tho 
above  remarks.  Coke  seems  to  have  taken  a  19mo.  copy  of  Littel- 
ton'a  Tenures,  one  of  those  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  old  book 
shops,  with  a  very  broad  margin  and  interleaved,  and  made  notes  on 
the  margin  and  blank  leaves  in  a  very  small  hand.  He  then  seems 
to  have  added  a  great  many  blank  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
and  written  on  them  in  the  same  small,  crowded,  rather  illegible 
character.  The  whole  now  forms  four  thick  ISaOb  vols. 
•  Ibid.  i.  20. 


to  say  that  the  law  was  art  bahlativot  ivhicb,  W 
moursomely  enough  declares  the  advantage  thi; 
discoursing  brings  to  the  students  of  the  lav.*'* 

Soon  after  Mr.  North's  being  called  to  the  bar, 
"  he  began,"  says  his  brother,  ^  to  feel  himself  m 
business  ;  and,  as  a  fresh  young  man  of  good  cb- 
racter,  had  the  favour  of  diverse  penoDs  that^GG: 
of  a  good- will,  went  to  him,  and  some  Dear  lek- 
tions."  We  believe  "  fresh]  young  men  of  gaod 
character,"  at  the  bar,  are,  apt  at  all  times,  \)y 
the  favour  of  near  relations,]  as]  well  bb  difose 
other  persons,  to  "  feel  themselves"  in  more  huii- 
ness  than  fees.  They  should  all  follow  the  Lori- 
Keeper  North's  plan,  who,  being  once  asked  if  k 
took  fees  of  such,  naively  and  wittily  replied  :- 
VeSi  Ihey  come  to  do  me  a  kindness;  and  uk 
kindness  have  I  if  I  refuse  their  money  !"\ 

At  that  time  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
practice  for  eminent  counsel  to  take  pupils,  as  it  ii 
now.  But  the  sages  of  the  law  used  sometiiDes 
to  take  upon  them  voluntarily  the  instnictioa  d 
the  young  lawyer.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Keeper  North,  "  his  admission,"  says  his  brother, 
"into  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Attoniey-Geiiffil 
Palmer  proved  of  great 'use  to  him  in  thediiecchfi 
of  his  reading.  For  Mr.  Attorney's  good-mtae 
and  affability  were  such,  that  a  young  gentlemu 
might  demand  anything  of  him  that  tended  to  die 
advancement  of  his  studies  ;  and  he  would  aosver 
fully  and  friendly  to  it'*J  And  Roger  North 
informs  us,  also,  that  while  he  himself  was  jet  i 
student,  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  was  then  npidlf 
rising  into  notice,  "  caused  his  clerk  to  put  inld 
his  hands  all  his  draughts,  such  as  he  hiniBelf  h^ 
corrected,  and  after  which  conveyances  had  bea 
engrossed,  that,  by  a  perusal  of  them,  he  w^ 
put  some  light  into  the  formal  skill  of  convey- 
ancing. And  that  young  gentleman  instantly  veot 
to  work,  and  first  number^l  the  draughts,  and  tks 
made  an  index  of  all  the  clauses,  referring  to  that 
number  and  folio :  so  that,  in  this  strict  penisil 
and  digestion  of  the  various  matters,  he  acquiied 
not  only  a  formal  style,  but  also  apt  precedent  «^ 
a  competent  notion  of  instruments  of  all  kiBds."§ 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  very  amusing  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  lordship's  adven- 
tures on  the  circuit.  The  first  relates  to  Scrjeint 
Earl,  who  then  had  much  of  the  business  of  tlie 
Norfolk  drcuit.  "He  (North)  was  exceeding 
careful,"  says  Roger,  **  to  keep  fair  with  the  coda 
of  the  circuit,  and  particularly  Serjeant  Earl,vlio 
had  almost  a  monopoly.  The  serjeant  was  a  very 
covetous  man,  and,  when  none  would  starve  wth 
him  in  journeys,  this  young  gentleman  kept  hiffl 
company.  Once,  at  Cambridge,  the  scrjcantJ 
man  brought  his  lordship  a  cake,  telling  htm  h^ 
would  want  it^  for  he  knew  his  master  would  i^ 
draw  bit  till  he  came  to  Norwich.  And  it  proved 
so.  They  jogged  on,  and  "at  Barton  Mills  his 
lordship  asked  the  serjeant  if  he  would  not  take  a 
mouthtul  there  ?     ATo,  6oy,  said  he,  toe'U  lujhi  <« 
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very  ten  miles*  end,  and  get  to  Norwich  as  soon 
\s  we  can.  And  there  was  no  remedy.  Once 
le  asked  the  serjeant  in  what  method  he  kept  his 
ccounts ;  for  you  have,  said  he,  lands,  securities, 
md  great  comings-in  of  all  kinds  ?  Accounts, 
*oy,  said  he ;  I  get  as  much  as  I  can,  and  I 
pend  as  little  as  I  can;  and  there  is  ail  the 
tccount  I  keep.*^* 

The  other  anecdote  relates  to  some  of  the  cir- 
iiit  habits  of  that  time ;  and  is  thus  told  by  Roger 
l^orth,  in  his  quaint,  racy  manner  : — "  Before  I 
nention  the  farther  steps  of  his  lordship's  rising, 
[  must  get  rid  of  a  scurvy  downfal  he  had,  which 
lad  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life.  That  he  was 
what  was  cidled  a  sober  person  was  well  known ; 
)ut,  withal,  that  he  loved  a  merry  glass  with  a 
iiend.  But  once,  in  the  circuit,  being  invited, 
vith  the  rest  of  the  counsel,  to  dine  at  Colchester 
ivith  the  recorder,  Sir  John  Shaw,  who  was  well- 
known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  kill-cows  at  drink- 
ng  in  the  nation,  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
3y  methods  too  well  known,  got  very  drunk. 
They  were  obliged  to  go  on,  and  m  that  condition 
nounted,  but  some  dropped  and  others  proceeded. 
His  lordship  had  a  clerk,  one  Lucas,  a  very  drunken 
Fellow,  but  at  that  time  not  far  gone.  He  thought 
t  his  duty  to  have  a  tender  care  of  his  master,  who, 
having  had  one  fall,  (contrary  to  the  sound^advice 
3f  his  experienced  clerk)  would  needs  get  up 
igain,  calling  him  all  to  nought  for  his  pains.  His 
lordship  was  got  upon  a  very  sprightly  nag,  that 
Totted  on  very  hard,  and  Lucas  came  near  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  go  so  fast ;  but  that  put  the  horse 
jpon  the  run,  and  away  he  went  with  his  master 
full  speed,  so  as  none  could  follow  him.  The 
[lorse,  when  he  found  himself  clear  of  pursuers, 
stopped  his  course  by  degrees,  and  went  with  his 
rider  (fast  asleep  upon  his  back)  into  a  pond  to 
Irink ;  and  there  sat  his  lordship  upon  the  sally. 
But,  before  he  fell,  Mr.  Andrew  Card,  now  an 
eminent  practiser  of  conveyancing  in  Gray's  Inn, 
md  then  Mr.  Coleman's  clerk,  came  up  time 
Miough  to  get  the  horse  out  of  the  pond  before  he 
*ell  off,  else  he  had  been  lost ;  for  which  service 
lis  lordship  ever  had  a  value  for  Mr.  Card.  They 
:ook  him  into  a  public-house  nigh  at  hand,  and 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  man,  but  so  dead  drunk 
:hat  he  knew  nothing  that  happened  to  him.  He 
vas  put  into  a  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
nrent  on,  for  fear  of  losing  their  market.  Next 
morning,  when  his  lordship  awaked,  he  found  he 
nras  in  a  strange  place,  and  that,  at  a  fire-side  in 
:hat  room,  there  were  some  women  talking  softly 
[for  talk  they  must) ;  he  sent  out  all  his  senses  to 
spy,*if  he  could,  what  the  matter  was.  He  could 
just  perceive  they  talked  of  him.  Then  he  called 
for  Lucas,  and  bid  all  go  out  of  the  room  but  him ; 
uid,  then,  Lucas,  said  he,  where  am  I  ?  He  was 
^lad  the  danger  (of  which  Lucas  gave  him  a  sen- 
sible account)  was  over,  and  got  him  up  to  go  after 
liis  fellows.  I  remember,  when  his  lordship  told 
this  story  of  himself,  he  said  the  image  he  had, 
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when  his  horse  first  trotted,  and  so  faster  and 
faster,  was  as  if  his  head  knocked  against  a  large 
sheet  of  lead,  as  a  ceiling  over  him  ;  and,  after  that, 
he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  what  happened 
till  he  awoke."* 


The  amount  of  the  national  revenue  was  very 
considerably  augmented  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  partly  firom  certain  new  modes  of 
taxation  being  brought  into  action,  partly  from  the 
greater  productiveness  of  several  of  the  old  sources, 
although  of  these  some  also  began  to  yield  less 
plentiful  supplies  than  formerly,  and  others  were 
altogether  abandoned. 

At  the  accession  of  James,  the  most  ancient 
revenue  of  the  crown,  that  arising  from  its  landed 
estates,  amounted  only  to  32,000/.  a-year;  but 
before  Ae  end  of  the  reign  it  rose  to  about  80,000/. ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  sales  by  which  was 
realized  no  less  a  sum  than  '775,000/.  The  annoy- 
ing and  oppressive  feudal  prerogatives  of  purvey- 
ance, wardship,  &c.,  also  still  continued  to  be 
regularly  exercised;  and  their  ordinary  produce 
may  be  estimated  from  the  offer  of  the  parliament 
in  1609  to  compound  with  the  king  for  the  whole 
by  a  yearly  allowance  of  200,000/.  In  1609 
James  raised  21,800/.  by  a  tax  of  20*.  on  every 
knight's  fee,  and  on  every  20/.  of  annual  rent 
from  lands  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry,  being 
made  a  knight;  and,  in  1612,  he  obtained,  in  like 
manner,  20,500/.  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine;  the  occasions 
in  question  being  the  last  on  which  these  extra- 
ordinary aids  were  ever  levied.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  the  customs  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  were  as  usual  granted  for  the  king's 
life ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this  act  of  bounty  and 
confidence,  James,  a  few  years  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  the  rates  of  these  duties  by  his  own 
authority — an  exertion  of  the  prerogative  which, 
although  not  altogether  unprecedented, — ^for  both 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  done  the  same  thing, — 
occasioned  at  the  time  much  alarm  and  outcry,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  having  had  a  main  share  in 
awakening  those  feelings  of  suspicion  and  alienation 
which,  on  the  accession  of  James's  son,  manifested 
themselves  in  the  refiisal  of  the  parliament  to  grant 
the  tonnage  and  poundage  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  ultimately  drove  on  the  two  parties  from  a  war 
of  words  to  a  war  of  swords.  When  James  came 
to  the  throne  the  customs  yielded  a  revenue  of 
127,000/.  a-year;  in  1613  they  produced  about 
148,000/. ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  about 
190,000/.  All  the  parliamentary  supplies  granted 
during  this  reign  were  nine  subsiaies  and  ten 
fifteenths,  a  subsidy  yielding  about  70,000/.  and  a 
fifteenth  about  36,500/.,  so  that  from  this  source 
James  scarcely  derived,  on  the  whole,  1,100,000/., 
or  not  quite  50,000/.  a-year.  Eleven  subsidies 
from  the  clergy  at  the  rate  of  4^.,  and  one  at  the 
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rate  of  6s.  in  the  pound,  produced  him  in  all 
about  250,000/.  more.  Other  schemes  to  which 
he  had  recourse  for  raising  a  revenue  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  irregular,  if  not  illegal, 
expedients.  Titles  of  nobility  were  sold  for  cer- 
tain specific  sums :  that  of  a  baron  for  10,000/., 
that  of  a  viscount  for  20,000/.,  that  of  an  earl  for 
30,000/.  About  225,000/.  in  all  was  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  patents  of  the  new  dignity  of  baronet, 
instituted  in^l611»  each  baronet  paying  1095/., 
under  the  name  of  maintenance  for  thirty  foot 
soldiers,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  a-day,  to  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  and 
the  entire  number  of  creations  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  being  205.  James  also  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  the  sale  of  patents  for  monopolies,  till 
the  abuse,  after  having  repeatedly  ezcit^  the  in- 
dignation of  parliament  and  the  public,  at  last 
produced  the  decisive  proceedings  in  1621  against 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Thomas  Michell,* 
and  the  statute  of  1623,  (21  Jas.  I.  c.  3,)  which 
declared  all  monopolies  to  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  enacted  that  they  should 
henceforth  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 
Considerable  sums  were  exacted  from  the  sub- 
jects at  different  times  in  the  course  of  this  reign 
under  the  old  false  names  of  loans  and  bene- 
volences, the  so  called  lending  and  voluntary  con- 
tribution being  both  alike  compulsory.  The  heavy 
fines  which  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Star  Chamber 
and  other  courts  to  impose  upon  delinquents,  also 
yielded  something — ^though  not  a  great  deal,  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  asserted,  that  fines  nominally  amounting 
to  184,000/.  were  actually  compounded  for  about 
16,000/.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  about  4000/., 
realized  from  fines  for  the  violation  of  the  several 
proclamations  against  additional  buildings  in 
and  about  London.  James,  finally,  received  back 
from  France  60,000/.  of  the  debt  which  Henry  IV. 
had  incurred  to  Elizabeth;  and  he  got  250,000/. 
from  the  Dutch  on  surrendering  to  them  the 
cautionary  towns  of  Flushing,  Brille,  and  Ra- 
mekins, besides  a  tribute  which  they  afterwards 
consented  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain.  On  the  whole,  according  to  a 
published  official  account,  going  over  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  this  reign,t  James's  ordinary 
income  for  that  period  had  averaged  about 
450,000/. ;  besides  which  he  had  received  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteen  years  about  2,000,000/.  in 
extraordinary  or  occasional  payments,  making  the 
entire  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  somewhat 
under  600,000/.  The  expenditure,  however,  ex- 
ceeded this  sum  at  first  by  about  80,000/.,  after- 
wards by  between  30.000/.  and  40,000/.  a-year; 
so  that  by  the  year  1610  James  is  said  to  have 
incurred  a  debt  of  300,000/. 

All  the  supplies  granted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Chai'les  I.  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
reign  that  elapsed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
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Parliament  are  calculated  to  have  amounted  to  £3 
more  than   about  372,000/.,  to  which  is  to  be   [ 
added  about  160,000/.  from  the  clergy.  The  r^ 
venue  derived  from  the  crown  lands,  however,  pi> 
bably  continued  to  improve ;  and  it  is  kaown  tk 
some  money  was  obtained  from  compositions  n- 
tered  into  with  holders  of  parts  of  the  ancient  royal 
domain  whose  tides  were  defective.    The  custuBi 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  also,  though  not  saoc- 
tioned  by  parliament,  continued  to  be  exacted  by 
Charles  as  usual;   and  it  is  affirmed  that  ik 
increase  of  commerce  had  raised  their  aoniul 
produce,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wus, 
to  500,000/.*     A  sum  of  400,000  crowns  ra 
obtained  from  France,  as  the  marriage  portioD  uf 
Henrietta  Maria.    The  ship-money  tax,  duriii^ 
the  four  years  it  was  raised  after  163.5,  is  cil- 
culated  to  have  produced  200,000/.  a-jear;  M 
besides  this,  a  fleet  had  been  previously  raised,  b 
1626,  by  the  exaction  of  a  certain  number  of  ships 
from  each  maritime  town  in  the  kingdom.   Alor^ 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  ship-money  tax,  too,  out 
be  reckoned  a  smn  of  30,000/.,  which,  by  mesas 
of  the  naval  armament  thus  fitted  out,  tk  Datc^ 
were  for  one  year  compelled  to  pay  for  the  libotr 
of  fishing  in  the  British  seas.     But  ship-mtfljer 
was  only  one  of  many  illegal  or  unconstitatioi>L 
ways  of  supplying  his  exchequer  to  which  Cbirld 
had  recourse.     He  derived  a  regular  revenue  fha 
compositions  for  dispensing  with  the  penal  lavs 
against  the  profession  of  popery.    Notwithstandiiif 
the  late  act  against  monopolies,  he  kept  up  tb; 
old    grievance    by    issuing    numerous  cxdosre 
patents  under  the  colour  of  the  exception  that  hi 
been  made  in  the  act  in  favour  of  new  inventions. 
To  such  an  extent  had  this  practice  been  carried 
that,  as  already  mentioned,t  he  had  above  thirty 
patents  to  recal  when  he  found  it  necessary  u 
make  a  show  of  redressing  the  grievances  of  his 
Euglish  subjects  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  ^^^ 
with  Scotland  in  1639.    Yet,  if  we  may  belief 
Lord  Clarendon,  of  200,000/.  paid  for  these  illcg«l 
grants,  scarcely  1500/.  actually  reached  the  royal 
coffers, — a  filtration,  certainly,   thirsty  and  ai)- 
sorbent  beyond  any  other  example  in  the  annals  of 
finance.     About  200,000/.  was  raised,  in  1626,  by 
forced  loans ;  and  a^r  the  sudden  dissolution  ct 
the  second  parliament  of  the  reign  in  that  saiw 
year,  a  supply  of  four  subsidies  and  three  fiftecuths 
which  had  been  voted  by  the  Commons,  but  lU 
bill  for  granting  which  had  never  passed  in'iO  a 
law,  was  extorted  firom  the  country  under  i.'rf 
name  of  a  loan  by  every  method  of  oppressive 
violence.     About   100,000/.  was  exacted  by  re- 
viving and  bringing  again  into  action  the  obsolete 
law  by  which  all  persons,  having  an  income  ol 
40/.,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  expensive  honour 
of  knighthood, — a  law  wholly  unsuited  to  the  »u?v 
of  society  that  had  now  grown  up,  and  only  re- 
maining unrepealed  because,  from  having  been 
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3Tig  allowed  to  sleep,  it  had  been  all  but  forgotten. 
The  following  summary  of  Charles's  other  ar- 
>itrary  measures  employed  to  extort  money  from 
lis  subjects  is  given  by  a  modem  historian  of  the 
)ublic  revenue :  **  Large  fees  were  annexed  to 
lew- invented  offices.  Every  county  was  obliged 
o  maintain  a  muster-master,  appointed  by  the 
Town,  for  exercising  the  militia.  The  vintners 
vere  driven,  by  the  terrors  of  fines  and  prosecu- 
ions,  to  submit  to  au  ill^al  imposition  upon  all 
he  wine  they  retailed.  An  ancient  duty  for  fiur- 
nshing  the  soldiery  with  coat-and-conduct  money, 
v'hich  had' long  been  abolished,  was  revived.  It 
i^as  intended  to  coin  base  money,  and  to  cir- 
iilate  it  by  proclamation.  Heavy  fines  were  im- 
)osed  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
ourts.  Sir  David  Fowles  was  fined  5000/.  for 
lissuading  a  friend  from  compounding  with  the 
lommissioners  of  knighthood.  Thirty  thousand 
)ounds  were  exacted  from  those  who  had  tres- 
)a£sed  upon  an  obsolete  law  against  converting 
irable  lands  into  pasture.  Encroachments  on  the 
ling's  forests  were  punished  in  a  similar  manner. 
Proclamations  were  issued  commanding  the  no- 
)ility  and  gentry  to  retire  to  their  country  seats, 
md  not  to  spend  their  time  idly  in  London:  if 
convicted  of  transgressing  this  arbitrary  regula- 
ion,  they  were  severely  mulcted  by  the  Star 
[Chamber.  It  was  contended  that  proclamations 
lad  equal  authority  with  laws;  and  such  as 
?^entured  to  disobey  them  were  heavily  fined,  and, 
n  some  instances,  condemned  to  the  pillory.  In 
short,  more  tyrannical  steps  would  hardly  be  taken 
}y  the  greatest  despot  on  earth."*  It  was  cal- 
nilated  that,  from  1637  to  1641  inclusive, 
Charles's  entire  annual  revenue  had  amounted,  on 
m  average,  to  not  less  than  895,000/.,  of  which 
ibout  210,000/.  arose  from  ship-money  and  other 
Uegal  exactions. 

After  the  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  came  to  a  contest  of  arms,  both  parties 
>f  course  sought  to  raise  money  for  carrying  on  the 
Dvar  by  any  means  that  could  be  made  available. 
Besides  what  he  received  from  the  private  con- 
:ributions  of  his  adherents,  and  from  pawning  the 
jewels  of  the  crown,  Charles  made  use  of  his 
military  power  in  levying  assessments  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  his  authority  was  esta- 
blished. Th6  financial  operations  on  the  other 
side,  however,  were  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale.  The  Long  Parliament  began  by  voting 
supplies  of  six  subsidies  and  a  poll-tax  (estimated 
as  equivalent,  in  all,  to  twelve  subsidies,  or  about 
500,000/.),  the  produce  of  which,  though  nomi- 
nally granted,  after  the  usual  form,  to  the  crown, 
was  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  by  whom  it  was  actually 
in  great  part  expended  in  the  support  of  the  war 
against  the  royal  cause.  Large  sums  were  also 
obtained  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  who  eagerly  brought  in  both  money  and 
plate,  and  every  article,  down  to  the  thimbles  and 
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bodkins  of  the  women,  that  could  be  melted  and 
turned  into  coin*  All  persons,  indeed,  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  what  aid  they  could  in 
money,  in  men,  in  horses,  in  arms,  in  victuals,  and 
other  warlike  stores,  to  the  public  necessities,  on  a 
pledge  that  the  value  should  be  repaid  to  them  on 
the  restoration  of  peace,  and  that  the  debt  should 
in  the  mean  time  bear  an  interest  of  eight  per 
cent.  These  first  voluntary  contributions,  and 
those  that  were  some  time  afler  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  are  estimated  to 
have  amounted  to  about  480,000/.  Recourse, 
however,  was  soon  had,  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  war  would  not  be  brought  to  an  end  in  a 
single  campaign,  to  a  regular  system  of  taxation, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  monthlv  assessment 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  produced  alone  a 
much  larger  revenue  than  had  ever  before  been 
collected  in  the  kingdom  firom  all  other  sources 
together.  This  assessment  varied  from  about 
35,000/.  to  120,000/.  per  week  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war;  it  was  continued  under  the  name  of 
a  land-tax  throughout  the  protectorate,  and  its 
entire  produce  in  the  nineteen  years  from  Novem- 
ber, 1640,  to  November,  1659,  is  stated  to  have 
been  not  less  than  32,172,321/.  Another  new 
species  of  tax,  first  imposed  in  1643,  under  the 
name  of  the  excise,  being  originally  a  duty 
upon  beer,  ale,  wine,  tobacco,  raisins,  sugar,  and 
a  few  other  articles  of  luxury,  to  which,  how- 
ever, were  afterwards  added  bread,  meat,  salt,  and 
other  necessaries,  is  calculated  to  have  produced 
500,000/.  a-year.  The  tonnage  and  poundage 
duties,  together  with  other  customs  upon  the  ex- 
port and  import  of  commodities,  yielded  probably 
nearly  as  much.  A  tax  of  4«.  a  chaldron  upon  all 
coals  that  left  the  port  of  Newcastle  brought  in 
about  50,000/.  a  year.  From  the  Post-office,  first 
established  in  1635,  about  10,000/.  a-year  was 
derived.  A  singular  impost,  called  the  weekly 
meal,  being  the  price  of  a  meal  a  week,  whicn 
every  person  was  commanded  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury,  produced  608,400/.  in  the  six  years 
during  which  it  was  exacted.  The  pinfits,  also,  of 
wardship  and  all  the  other  old  feudid  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  with  the  exception  only  of  purvey- 
ance, which  was  given  up,  continued  to  he  rigor- 
ously exacted  until  the  courts  of  wards  and 
liveries  were  alralished  by  the  Rump  parlia- 
ment, in  1656.  To  these  and  a  few  other  re- 
gular sources  of  revenue  are  to  be  added  various 
occasional  supplies,  of  which  the  principal  were 
1,850,000/.  from  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands, 
houses,  and  forests;  about  3,500,000/.  from  the 
sequestration  for  four  years  of  the  revenues  of 
the  bishops,  deans,  and  inferior  clergy;  above 
10,000,000/.,  it  is  said,  but  surely  with  much 
exaggeration,  from  the  subsequent  sale  of  church- 
lands  ;  850,000/.  from  the  incomes  of  offices  se- 
questered for  the  public  service  j  above  4,500,000/. 
from  sequestrations  of,  or  compositions  for,  the 
estates  of  private  individuals  in  England;  1 ,000,000/. 
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firom  compositionB  vfiih  delinquents  in  Ireland; 
about  3,500,000/.  from  the  sale  of  forfeited  estates 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  besides  other  large  sums 
derived  from  compulsory  loans,  the  decimation 
tax,  or  tenth  penny,  exacted  from  all  malignants, 
as  they  were  called,  by  Cromwell's  major-generals, 
and  the  military  plunder  of  the  royalists.     In  all 
these  various  ways  the  parliament  is  asserted,  but 
the  account  is  drawn  up  by  the  opposite  party, 
and  may  be  strongly  suspected  of  great  exaggera- 
tion, to  have,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteen  years, 
drawn  from  the  people  the  vast  amount,  for  that 
time,  of  above  83,000,000/.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  4,400,000/.  per  annum.*   Of  this,  however, 
only  a  part  went  to  defrtiy  the  proper  expenses  of 
the  state.     Cromwell's  income  is  stated  to  have 
been  about  1,500,000/.  from  England,  143,000/. 
from  Scotland,  and  208,000/.  from  Ireland,  making 
in  all  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  1,900,000/. 
An  extraordinary  expenditure  was,  of  course,  in- 
curred so  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  but  neither  the 
cost  nor  the  waste  of  that  state  of  things  is  sup- 
posed to  have  swallowed  up  the  larger  portion],  of 
the  large  sums  that  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
government   If  we  may  believe  the  representations 
both  of  the  Royalists  and  of  the  Presbyterians,  the 
parliament  itself  was  the  great  deep  into  which  the 
ever-flowing  stream  of  confiscation  and  plunder 
chiefly  poured  itself.    There  may  be  some  tendency 
to  over-statement  in  these  allegations  of  partisans 
bitterly  hostile  to  those  whom  they  accuse,  and 
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themselves  excluded  by  ciicumstanoeB  from  all 
share  in  the  good  fortune  which  they  affinn  theii 
enemies  to  have  enjoyed ;  but  what  they  say  ^ 
very  probably,  to    a   considerable  extent,  tne. 
When  the  parliament  became  the  dominant,  o! 
rather  sole,  authority  in  the  state,  the  memben 
voted  wages  to  themselves,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  i- 
week  for  each,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  re- 
venue; and  it  is  affirmed  that  they  aiWnrtfds 
came    to    distribute    among    themselves   aboo; 
300,000/.  aryear  under  this  name.    Large  Eunu 
of  money,  lucrative  offices,  and,  valuable  estais 
were  also  bestowed  upon  many  of  the  leadio^ 
members.      According  to  Walker,  the  Presby- 
terian historian,  Lenthall,  the  Speaker,  held  offios 
which  yielded  him  between  1000/.  and  8000/.  &- 
year;  Bradshaw  had  the  royal  palace  ofEUhun 
and  an  estate  worth  1000/.  a-year  for  the  part  iu 
took  in  the  trial  of  the  king;  and  a  sum  of  vq 
nearly  800,000/.  was  publicly  expended  in  oth(7 
free  gifts  to  the  saints.*    There  can  be  nodoufai, 
also,  that  much  peculation  was  practised  by  many 
members  of  the  various  parliamentary  committees, 
which,  with  scarcely  any  real  responsibility,  ven 
appointed  to  manage  the  diffisrent  branches  of  the 
public  revenue;  and,  indeed,  in  a  time  of  sucii 
confusion  and  dislocation  of  the  whole  fnme  uf 
government  it  was    impossible    that   advantage 
should  not  often  have  been  taken  by  priTSte,i&- 
dividuals  of  the  public  calamities. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


HE  most  authentic 
and  comprehensive 
account  we  have  of 
the  foreign  commerce 
of  England  at  the 
commencement  of 
the  present  period  is 
contained  in  a  dis- 
course, or  essay, 
r-  ;  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and 
originally  presented 
by  him,  in  manu- 
script, to  James  I. 
sooa  after  his  accession.*  The  main  object  of 
this  small  treatise  is  to  point  out  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  Dutch  owed  their  commercial  su- 
periority, and  to  urge  upon  the  English  govern- 
ment the  adoption  of  the  same  methods;  but  in 
pursuing  this  argument  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  give  a  very  full  and  minute  delineation  of  the 
trade  carried  on  by  each  country  in  all  its  branches. 
Some  little  allowance  is  perhaps  to  be  made  here 
and  there  for  the  bias  of  a  mind  occupied  with  and 
pleading  for  a  particular  object;  but  in  general 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Raleigh's  state- 

^   *  Obferratkms  coDceniing  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  England 
with  the  Datch  and  other  Foreign  Nationi. 


ments,  the  substance  of  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  his  own  country,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
extract  and  condense,  are,  to  any  material  extent, 
overcharged. 

The  ordinary  trade  carried  on  at  this  time  by 
the  Dutch  with  England  employed  not  fewer  than 
five  or  six  hundred  Dutch  ships,  but  not  a  tenth 
of  that  number  of  English.  But,  besides,  when- 
ever there  was  in  England  a  dearth  of  wine,  fish, 
or  com,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  imme- 
diately to  load  fifty  or  a  himdred  vessels  with  the 
particular  commodity  in  request,  and  to  dispatch 
them  to  all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  the  nigh  prices.  In  a  recent  dearth 
of  com  Raleigh  affirms  that  the  merchants  of 
Embden,  Hamburgh,  and  Holland  had  in  this  way 
carried  away,  in  a  year  and  a  half,  from  the  ports 
of  Southampton,  Exeter,  and  Bristol  alone,  nearly 
200,000/. ;  and  he  thinks  that,  from  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom,  they  could  not  have  obtained  less 
than  ten  times  that  sum.  The  practice  of  these 
thoroughly  commercial  states  was  to  monopolize, 
as  far  as  they  could,  the  transport  of  the  produce 
of  all  other  countries, — of  Turkey  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy ;  and,  carrying  this  merchandise 
to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  other  northern 
parts,  to  bring  back  thence  com  and  other  bulky 
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commodities,  which  they  stored  up  to  supply  the 
wants  of  Engknd  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Amsterdam  was  never  without  a  store  of  100,000 
quarters  of  corn,  none  of  it  of  home  growth ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  a  dearth  of  one  year  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy  sufficed 
to  enrich  Holland  for  seven  years  after.  Raleigh 
contends,  nevertheless,  that,  if  the  proper  methods 
were  taken,  England  was  much  better  situated  than 
Holland  for  a  general  store-house. 

He  next  proceeds  to  compare  the  trade  in  fish 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  adjacent  petty  states 
with  that  carried  on  by  England.     The  most  pro- 
ductive fisheries  in  the  world  were  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  British  islands;  yet  at  this  time,  while  the 
Hollanders  sent  to  the  four  great  towns  on  the 
Baltic,  Koningsbcrg,  Elbing,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic, 
620,000/.  worth  of  herrings  every  year,  England 
exported  to  those  places  none  at  all ;  nor  any  to 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  ports  of  Riga, 
Revel,  Narva,  and  other  parts  of  Livonia,  to  which 
the  Dutch  sent  yearly  to  the  value  of  170,000/.; 
and  scarcely  500/.  worth  to  Russia,  to  which  the 
Dutch  sent  27,000/.  worth;  and  none  at  all  to 
Staden,   Hamburgh,   Bremen,   and  Embden,   to 
which  the  Dutch  sent,  of  herrings  and  other  fish, 
to  the  annual  value  of  100,000/. ;  nor  any  up  the 
Rhine  to  Germany,  the  people  of  which  bought, 
every  year,  440,000/.  worth  of  herrings  and  other 
fish  from  the  Dutch;  nor  any  up  the  Meuse  to 
Maestricht,  Liege,  &c.,  to  which  places  the  Dutch 
sold  herrings  every  year  to  the  value  of  140,000/. ; 
nor  any  to  Guelderland,  Flanders,  and  up  the 
Scheldt,  all  over  the  dominions  of  the  Archduke 
of  Austria,   in  which  direction   the  Dutch   sent 
annually  162,000/.  worth ;  and  not  2000/.  worth 
to  France,  which  took  100,000/.  worth  from  the 
Dutch.    In  short,  while,  according  to  this  account, 
the  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  fish  brought  them  in 
annually  not  much  under  2,000,000/.,  the  English 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  trade  in  that 
article  at   all, —  except  only,    Raleigh   omits  to 
notice,  to  the  countries  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean,— the  great  Catholic  and  fish-eating  coun- 
tries of  Spain  and  Italy;  but  thither,  also,  the 
Dutch,  he  tells  us,  sent  large  quantities,  although 
he  does  not  specify  to  what  exact  amount. 

In  other  important  branches  of  trade  the  case 
was  nearly  the  same.  The  Dutch  sent  nearly 
a  thousand  ships  every  year  to  the  countries  in  the 
north-east  of  Europe  with  wine  and  salt,  both 
chiefly  obtained  from  France  and  Spain;  England, 
with  equal  natural  advantages,  had  not  one  ship 
employed  in  that  trade.  The  timber  trade  of  the 
Dutch,  whose  own  country  grew  no  wood,  em- 
ployed five  or  six  hundred  great  ships ;  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  same  access  as  they  had  to  the 
forests  within  the  Baltic,  neither  exported  nor  im- 
ported a  single  cargo.  Even  the  wool,  cloth,  lead, 
tin,  and  other  native  products  of  England  were 
far  from  being  turned  to  so  much  account  as  they 
might  have  been.  As  yet  all  the  woollen  cloth 
that  went  abroad  was  exported  both  undressed 


and  undyed.    About  80,000  pieces  of  woollen  ckii 
were  annually  sent  to  foreign  countries  iQ  tk 
state,  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  which,  as  Rakich 
calculates,  was  a  yearly  gain  to  the  foreigDerV 
400,000/.,  besides  about  150,000  noithem  ud 
Devonshire  kerseys  and  bayes  (baize),  the  colour 
ing  of  which  would  come  to  100,000/.  a- year  mure. 
These  latter  were  dressed  and  dyed  at  Amsterdaa, 
and  then  shipped  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  otiier 
countries,  where  they  were  sold  under  the  uimevf 
Flemish  bayes.     Nor  were  our  exports  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  native  produce  of  any  ooosideribie 
amount  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Dutcis. 
To  Prussia  and  the  other  countries  in  the  nom- 
east  of  Europe,  for  example,  the  Dutch  seat  efery 
year  nearly  three  thousand  ships,  which  imi 
their  way  into  every  port  town :  we  sent  out  k 
the  same  direction  only  about  a  huudred,  the  mer- 
chandise carried  by  which  was  chiefly  disposed  df 
in  the  three  towns  of  Elbing,  Koniogaberg,  td 
Dantzic.     No  English  ships  carried  any  of  tlx 
commodities  of  those  countries  to  France,  Spiis, 
Portugal,  or  Italy,  which   two   thousand  Ihitd) 
merchantmen  were  constantly  employed  in  sap- 
plying  with  them.     In  general  the  foreign  tnie 
of  England  for  some  years  past  had  been  deny- 
ing rather  than  extending.      For  seventy  \tm 
a  very  considerable  trade  had  been  carried  on  w a 
Russia :  down  to  about  the  year  1590,  store  c: 
goodly  ships  were  wont  to  sail  annually  to  tiui 
country ;  but,  in  1600,  only  four  had  been  sent 
out;  and,  in  1602,  only  two  or  three;  whereBs,ths 
Russian  trade  of  the  Dutch   had  uow  come  to 
employ  from  thirty  to  forty  ships,  each  as  large  s 
two  of  the  English,  and  all  chiefly  laden  »i:it 
English  cloth,  herrmgs  taken  in  the  British  teas, 
English  lead,  and  pewter  made  of  English  uc. 
To  the  isle  of  Wardhuus,on  the  coast  of  Finmirk, 
eight  or  nine  great  ships  used  constantly  to  c^>  to 
the  fishing  from  England;  in  this  year,  lt)03,oQl} 
one  had  gone.     Those  native  commodiues,  be- 
sides, that  were  sent   from   England  to  tureicn 
countries  were  in  by  far  the  greater  part  ci\yorA 
in  foreign  bottoms. 

Raleigh's  essay  probably  attracted  very  little 
regard  from  James  or  his  ministers  at  this  time; 
but  some  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  a  te« 
years   afkrwards  to  carry  certain  of  his  recom- 
mendations  into    effect.      Nevertheless   EDgli>li 
commerce  continued  in  a  languishing  state  during 
the  whole  of  this  reign ;  no  really  important  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  its  revival  and  encourage- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  the  very  evil  which  Ka- 
leigh    had    most    deprecated,— the    burdenwoic 
amount  of   the    customs, — was,  in  the  penury 
and  short-sightedness  of  the  government,  aug- 
mented  instead   of   being    alleviated.     One  oi 
two  new  trading  companies  were,  however,  in- 
corporated ;  and  the  colonisation  of  difierent  parti 
of  America,  which  was  more  or  less  successlum 
proceeded  with  by  the  enterprise  of  private  indi- 
viduals, if  it  proiduced  scarcely  any  results  tor 
the  present,  was  laying  an  ample  foundation  » 
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x>mmercial  as  of  all  other  greatness  for  a  future 
ige. 

Captain  James  Lancaster,  who  had  sailed  from 
England  in  April,  1601,  in  charge  of  the  first  ad- 
irenture  of  the  newly-established  East  India  Com- 
pany,* made  his  re-appearance  in  the  Downs,  with 
the  two  largest  of  his  four  ships  full  laden  with 
pepper,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1603,  having 
previously  sent  home  the  other  two  with  cargoes 
composed  partly  of  pepper,  cloves,  and  cinnamon, 
partly  of  calicoes  and  other  Indian  manufactures 
aken  out  of  a  Portuguese  carrack  which  Lancaster 
lad  fallen  in  with  and  captured.  The  admiral,  as 
16  was  called,  had  been  well  received  by  the  king 
)f  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  who  had  concluded  a  com- 
nercial  treaty  with  him,  and  granted  all  the 
)rivileges  that  were  asked ;  but  the  great  length  of 
ime,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  that  the  ad- 
venture had  occupied,  and  still  more  the  obstruc- 
ions  of  various  sorts  which  kept  the  goods  from 
)eing  all  disposed  of,  and  the  accounts  finally 
vound  up,  for  about  six  years  longer,  prevented 
he  company  from  deriving  either  much  ultimate 
jrofit  or  any  immediate  encouragement  from  this 
irst  attempt.  Additional  capital,  however,  having 
)een,  though  with  diflGiculty,  raised,  the  same  four 
ihips  were  again  sent  out  in  March,  1604,  imder 
he  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  did 
lot  return  till  May,  1606,  and  then  only  with 
hree  of  his  ships,  laden  with  pepper,  cloves,  mace, 
ind  nutmegs,  the  fourth  having  been  lost  on  the 
lomeward  voyage.  In  the  mean  time  a  licence  in 
lirect  violation  of  the  company's  charter  had  been 
rrauted  by  the  king  to  Sir  Edward  Michelborne 
ind  others,  allowing  them  to  send  out  ships  to 
rade  with  Cathaya,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Cam- 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  791. 


baya,  and  any  other  countries  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  globe  not  already  frequented  by  the  English ; 
and  Michelborne  had  actually  sailed  for  China  in 
December,  1604,  and,  although  he  did  not  succeed 
in  reaching  that  country,  had  made  his  way  as  far 
as  to  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  July,  1606,  bringing  with 
him  little  else  than  the  plunder  of  some  small 
Indian  and  Chinese  vessels,  which  he  had  attacked 
with  no  more  regard  either  to  the  right  of  other 
nations  or  the  character  of  his  own  than  if  he  had 
been  a  common  pirate.  Disgusted  by  this  ill- 
usage  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  addition 
to  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  large  and 
speedy  returns  from  the  subscriptions  they  had 
already  risked,  and  influenced  also  somewhat  by 
the  popular  outcry  that  was  raised  about  the  im- 
politic and  destructive  nature  of  the  new  trade, 
which,  it  was  affirmed,  besides  occasioning  an 
unusual  mortality  of  the  seamen,  would,  if  per- 
sisted in,  prove  a, wasteful  drain  both  upon  tlie 
treasure  and  the  marine  of  the  country,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  company  were  now  inclined  to  put 
up  with  their  losses  and  to  have  nothmg  more  to 
do  with  the  business.  The  spirit  of  others,  how- 
ever, still  clung  to  the  hope  of  better  success ;  and 
a  new  subscription  having  been  opened,  three 
more  ships  were  sent  out  in  March  and  April, 
1607,  and  two  more  in  March  the  following  year. 
Neither  of  these  attempts  was  very  fortunate  ;  the 
two  vessels  that  sailed  last,  indeed,  were  both  lost 
at  sea,  although  the  crews  and  a  small  part  of  the 
cargo  of  one  of  them  were  saved;  but  a  single 
ship,  the  Expedition,  which  sailed  in  April,  1609, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  David  Middleton, 
brought  home,  about  two  years  after,  so  valuable  a 
cargo  of  nutmegs  and  mace  as  to  produce  a  divi- 
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dend  of  211  per  cent.'    Meanwhile  a  new  charter, 
dated  May  31,  1609,  had  been  obtained  by  the 
company,  by  which   their  privilege   of  exclusive 
trade,   originally  granted   for  fifteen  years,  was 
made  perpetual,  a  power,  however,  being  reserved 
by  the  government  of  dissolving  them  at  any  time 
on  three  years*  notice.     They  now  built  the  largest 
ship  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  Endand  for 
the  merchant  service,  some  accounts  making  her 
burden  to  have  been  a  thousand,  others  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  tons ;  and  after  the  king,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  of  the  nobility,  had  witnessed 
the  launch  of  this  portly  argosy,  which  his  ma- 
jesty named  the  Trade's  Increase,  and  been  enter- 
tained on  board  with  a  magnificent  banquet  served 
in  dishes  of  China  ware,  then  quite  new  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  put,  along  with  two  other  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who 
set  sail  with  his  little  fleet  for  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
spring  of  1610.    Neither  Middleton  nor  his  good 
ship,  the  Increase,  ever  saw  England  again ;  the 
ship  was  lost  in  Bantam  Road  in  1603,1  and  Sir 
Henry  soon  after  died  of  grief;  but  the  other  two 
vessels,  which  returned  home  towards  the  end  of 
the  following  year  brought  such  productive  cargoes 
as  afforded*  Ihe  partners  a  dividend  of  above  121 
per  cent.    Another  adventure  in  a  single  ship, 
which  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  January,  1611, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1615, 
produced  the  still  larger  profit  of  218  per  cent 
upon  the  capital  invested  ;  and  another  with  three 
ships,  which  were  sent  out  in  April,  1611,  and 
returned  in  September,  1614,  was  very  nearly  as 
successful.     Another  voyage,  reckoned  the  ninth, 
brought  a  profit  of  160  per  cent,  after  three  years 
and  a  half;  a  tenth,  in  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
148  per  cent.;  an  eleventh,  in  twenty  months, 
about  340  per  cent. ;  and  a  twelfth  about  1 34  per 
cent.,  in  a  year  and  a  half.     Each  of  these  ad- 
ventures, it  is  to  be  observed,  'had,  in  so  far  as 
regarded  the  pecuniary  results,  been  the  separate 
concern  of  the  individual  members  who  chose  to 
engage  in  it;  but  the  commanders  in  general  ap- 
pear, nevertheless,  to  have  considered  themselves 
in  all  other  respects  as  the  representatives  of  the 
company  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or  even  in  some 
sort  of  the  nation,  and,  as  such,  to  have  freely, 
whenever  occasion  or  opportunity  ofiered,  both 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  native  powers,  and 
employed  arms,  defensively  or  offensively,  against 
the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  the  Turks,  or  whatever 
other  foreigners  the  rivalries  of  trade   brought 
them  into  collision  with.     Both  the  Portuguese, 
who  had  been  long  established  in  India,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  had  more  recently  entered  into  the 
trade,  early  began  to  employ  force  as  well  as  in- 
trigue against  th^  new-comers ;  but  hitherto  with 
little  effect.     In  spite  of  all  their  endeavours. 
Captain  Best,  who  conducted  what  is  called  the 
tenth  voyage,  succeeded,  in  1613,  in  obtaining  a 
firman,  or  charter,  from  the  Great  Mogul,  allowing 
the  company  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat,  grant- 
ing them  the  privilege  of  introducing  their  mer- 


chandise at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  duties,  and 
engaging  to   protect  both  their  trade  and  ib 
persons  and  property  of  those  engaged  in  it  fr.c 
the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  and  all  other? 
And  the  same  year  Captain  Saris,  who  had  c>^r;f 
out  with  the  eighth  adventure,  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  equally  ample  privileges  for  h? 
dominions.     It  was  now  resolved  that  all  future 
voyages  should  be  on  account  of  the  company » 
one  imited  body.     The  first  fleet,  accordipViy, 
fitted  out  upon  diis  new  scheme,  sailed  underdo 
command  of  Captain  Downton  in  March,  1614: 
it  consisted  only  of  four  ships ;  but  with  this  snull 
fi}rce  Downton  was  fortunate  enough  to  repd  i 
formidable  attack  of  the  Pbrtuguese,  with  whom,  (z 
his  arrival  in  the  country,  he  found  the  Mognl  & 
war,  a  victory  which  proved  of  the  greatest  service, 
not  only  in  attaching  that  monarch  to  the  m\ati^ 
of  the  company,  but  in  exalting  the  English  name 
and  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  tO 
northern  and  central  India.     The  favourahle  im- 
pression thus  made'was  judiciously  followed  up  bf 
the  dispatch  in  January,  1615,  along  with  another 
small  fleet,  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  in  the  quality  (^ 
ambassador  to  the  Indian  emperor  from  the  kine  of 
England,  and  by  the  successful  exertions  of  tbsl 
envoy,  who  continued  to  reside  at  the  Morfs 
court  till  the  year  1619,  and  was  enabled  to  ofa 
various    important  extensions  of  the  privileges 
fi)rmerly  granted  to  the  company.    The  companv 
now  possessed  factories,  not    only    at  Acheen, 
Zambee,  and  Tecoa,  in  Sumatra ;  at  Sural,  Ama- 
davad,  Agra,  Azmere,  or  Agimere,  and  BuramjKT?, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul ;  and  at  Firando  in 
Japan ;  but  also  at  Bantam,  Jacatra  (the  prese  ^ 
Batavia),  and  Japara,  in  Java ;  at  Benjarmessin? 
and  Socodania  in  Borneo,  at  Banda  in  the  Bandi 
Islands,  at  Patau  in  Malacca,  at  Macassar  in  ibe 
isle  of  Celebes,  at  Siam  in  the  kingdom  of  tbat 
name,  at  Masulipatam  and  Petapoli  on  the  Coro- 
mandel   coast,  and  at  Calicut  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.     In  so  prosperous  a  state,  also,  ^re 
their  concerns  believed  to  be  about  this  time  that, 
in  1611,  their  stock  was  currently  sold  at  203  pa 
cent.     The  disputes  with  the   Dutch,  however, 
now  grew  to  such  a  height  as  greatly  to  embamss 
the  trade.     Commissioners    were   actually  ap- 
pointed by  the  govemtnents  of  the  two  countries 
to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  Dutch  proposed  that  the  Engli.'!i 
East  India  Company  and  theirs  should  carr}'  *>a 
the  trade  as  a  joint  concern,  a  plan  which,  it  w«s 
urged,  would  enable  them  effectually  to  subdue 
their  common  enemy  the  Portuguese,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  other  nations  from  getting  any  footing  in 
India ;  but  this  idea  came  to  nothing.    At  length, 
in  July,  1619,  a  treaty  Was  concluded  at  Lomlun 
by  eighteen  English  commissioners  and  ten  depu- 
ties from  the  States-General,  by  which  it  vas 
agreed  that  the  two  companies  should  continue  to 
carry  on  the  trade  separately,  but  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  each  sharing  in  the  different  branches  ofii 
in  certain  specified  proportions,  under  the  super- 
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intendence  of  what  waB  called  a  Council  of  De- 
fence, to  be  composed  of  four  of  the  principal 
servants  of  each  company  resident  in  the  country. 
This  agreement  was  to  continue  in  force  for  twenty 
years  ;  but  did  not  last  half  as  many  months. 
The  intelligence  that  it  had  been  concluded  was 
received  with  great  rejoicings  in  India,  in  April, 
1 620  ;  and,  in  December  of  that  same  year,  the 
Dutch  governor-general  suddenly  attacked  and 
took  possession  of  the  islands  of  I^tore  and  Pulo 
Roon,  the  dominion  of  which  was  claimed  by  the 
English,  thus  recommencing  hostilities  by  the 
moat  decided  act  of  aggression  that  had  yet  been 
committed  on  either  side.  This  was  followed,  in 
February,  1623,  by  the  much  more  atrocious  affair 
of  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  and  the  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  English  company's  people  by  their 
late  associates,  but  now  declared  enemies,  out  of 
all  the  other  Spice  Islands.*  A  long  course  of 
hostilities,  into  the  detail  of  which  we  cannot 
enter,  took  place  between  the  two  nations,  the 
effects  of  which  were  so  disastrous  to  the  interests 
of  the  English  company,  that,  notwithstanding  a 
valuable  establishment  they  had  gained,  in  1622, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  capture,  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the  island 
of  Ormus  from  the  Portuguese,  they  found  them- 
selves, two  or  three  years  later,  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  200,000/.,  and,  about  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James,  were  seriously  thinking  of  dis- 
posing of  whatever  they  possessed  in  India,  and 
relinquishing  the  trade.  They  had,  before  this, 
abandoned  their  factory  in  Japan,  notwithstanding 
the  concession  to  them,  by  the  emperor,  in  1616, 
of  a  second  and  still  more  liberal  charter;  and 
they  had  also  withdrawn  from  a  field  of  enterprise 
upon  which  they  had  somewhat  strangely  entered 
a  few  years  before, — the  Greenland  whale  fishery, 
— af^er  attempting  it  first  by  themselves,  and  then, 
with  no  better  success,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Russian  Company.  They  had,  in  1616,  in  the 
height  of  their  reputed  prosperity,  raised  a  new 
stock  of  1,629,040/.,  which  was  eagerly  subscribed 
by  954  individuals,  including  fifteen  dukes  and 
earls,  thirteen  countesses  and  other  titled  ladies, 
eighty-two  knights,  judges,  and  privy  councillors, 
eighteen  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  and  twenty-* 
six  clergymen  and  physicians,  besides  mercantile 
men  and  others.  Now,  when  a  further  subscrip- 
tion was  proposed,  it  was  found  that  the  money 
could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  stock,  which  in 
1617,  sold  at  203  per  cent,  had  now  fallen  to  con- 
siderably less  than  the  half  of  that  priccf 

The  operations  of  the  other  incorporated  trading 
companies  in  this  reign  demand  little  notice.  In 
1^05  James  granted  a  perpetual  charter  to  a  new 
company,  that  of  ^*  the  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  Levant  Seas,"  which  still  subsists, 
and  is  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Levant  or  Turkey  Company.  By  means  of  this 
company,  the  plan  of  which  was  that  every  mem- 

*  See  ante,  p.  lOS. 
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ber  should  trade  on  his  own  account,  but  accord* 
ing  to  regulations  settled  by  the  general  court, 
considerable  quantities  of  English  woollen  manu- 
factures, and,  at  a  later  date,  of  watches,  jewellery, 
and  other  descriptions  of  merchandise,  were  ex- 
ported to  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  East,  the  supply  of  which  with  European 
commodities  used  formerly  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians.  It  is  said  that  the  ordi- 
nary returns  of  the  Levant  Company  were  at  first 
three  to  one  upon  the  investments.  The  year  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Levant  Company,  an 
English  minister  was,  for  the  first  time,  appointed 
to  reside  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
and  authority  was  given  to  him  to  nominate  con- 
suls for  the  superintendence  of  the  trade  and  the 
good  government  of  the  English  merchants  in  the 
several  ports.  For  some  time  the  Turkish  trade 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
branches  of  our  foreign  commerce.  In  a  treatise 
published  in  1621,  it  is  asserted  that,  of  all 
Europe,  England  then  drove  the  most  profitable 
trade  to  Turkey  by  reason  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
broad  cloth,  tm,  &c.,  which  were  exported  thither. 
The  profitableness  of  the  English  trade  with  Tur- 
key, however,  in  this  writer's  notion,  lay  mainly  in 
the  circumstance  that  our  exports  were  sufficient 
to  pay  for  our  imports, — the  latter  consisting 
chiefly  of  "three  hundred  great  bales  of  Persian 
silk  yearly," — "  whereas,"  he  adds,  "  a  balance  in 
money  is  paid  by  the  other  nations  trading  thither. 
Marseilles  sends  yearly  to  Aleppo  and  Alexandria 
at  least  500,000/.,  and  little  or  no  wares.  Venice 
sends  about  400,000/.  yearly  in  money,  and  a 
great  value  in  wares  besides.  The  Low  Countries 
send  about  50,000/.,  and  but  little  wares;  and 
Messina  25,000/.  in  ready  money.  Besides  great 
quantities  of  gold  and  dollars  from  Germany,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  &c.  And  all  these  nations  take  of 
the  Turks,  in  return,  great  quantities  of  camblets, 
grograms,  raw  silk,  cotton  wool  and  yam,  galls, 
flax,  hemp,  rice,  hides,  sheep's  wool,  wax,  com, 
&c."*  If  those  other  nations,  however,  got  their 
money's  worth  for  their  money,  which  no  doubt 
they  did,  they  were  quite  as  well  off  as  the  English, 
who  of  course  got  no  more  than  the  worth  of  their 
produce  or  manufactures.  It  might  be  as  great 
an^  accommodation  to  the  Venetians,  Hollanders, 
&c.  to  have  the  Turks  to  take  off  their  gold  and 
silver  as  it  was  to  the  English  to  have  the  Turks  to 
take  off  their  broad-cloths  and  tin.  Of  all  super- 
fluities a  superfluity  of  the  precious  metals  would 
be  about  the  most  useless ;  produce,  manufactures, 
goods  of  any  other  kind  that  could  not  be  disposed 
of  abroad,  might  be  turned  to  some  account  at 
home ;  gold  and  silver  would  not  be  so  valuable  as 
iron,  or  lead,  or  clay,  if  they  could  not  be  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  exchange.  The  English, 
therefore,  in  sending  to  the  Turks  .their  broad- 

•  MttDn*t  Dtiooane  of  Trade  ^from  England  to  Bast  India,  p.  17. 
Mann,  who  haa  developed  hia  Tlewa  more  at  large  in  his  work, 
entitled  **  England's  Treaaure  by  Foreign  Trade."  was  one  of  the 
ablest  as  well  as  earliest  systematic  defenders  of  what  has  sinee  been 
called  tlM  Meranatile  Theory  of  Trade. 
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cloths  "and  tin,  gave  away  that  which  if  kept  at 
home  would  have  had  a  value  in  all  circumBtances, 
even  if  all  commercial  intercourse  between  nations 
had  come  to  a  stand-still :  the  money  with  which 
the  Dutch  and  Venetians  and  Germans  paid  for 
their  silks  and  other  Turkish  merchandise  would 
not  in  that  case  have  been  worth  the  cost  of  ware- 
housing it.  And,  in  any  circumstances,  these 
nations  must  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  pay 
for  what  they  got  from  the  Turks  in  gold  and 
silver  than  in  other  exports,  else  they  would  not 
have  done  so ;  the  Turks  would  have  taken  their 
cloths  and  other  descriptions  of  manufactures  or 
.produce  as  willingly  as  they  took  those  of  the 
English.  But  they  found  it  more  profitable  to 
carry  on  their  deJings  of  that  kind  with  other 
customers, — to  exchange  their  goods  for  the  money 
of  the  English, — and  then,  with  that  money  in 
their  hands,  to  go  to  make  their  purchases  from 
the  Turks.  What  would  they  have  made  by 
keeping  the  money  and  exporting  goods  to  Turkey 
instead  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  English  had 
had  money  wherewith  to  make  their  purchases 
from  the  Turks,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they 
would  have  found  that  the  most  profitable  way  of 
dealing.  Whatever  the  theorists  of  the  mercantile 
system  may  say,  the  last  thing,  we  may  be  sure, 
that  any  nation  will  really  keep  at  home  when  it 
has  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  abroad,  is  its  gold 
and  silver.  Money  is  at  once  the  most  effective 
and  economical  instrument  of  exchange,  and  the 
most  useless  of  all  things  when  not  so  employed. 
The  mercantile  system  rests  upon  the  notion  that 
a  country  never  can  have  too  much  money ;  where- 
as the  truth  is,  money  is  almost  the  only  thing  of 
which  more  than  a  certain  quantity  permanently 
confined  within  a  country  would  really  be  of  no 
use.  If  a  country  has  as  much  of  everything  else 
as  it  wants,  it  wiU  always  have  as  much  money  as 
it  wants ;  its  stock  of  money,  or  representative 
wealth,  will  always  be  proportioned  to  its  stock  of 
other  and  more  real  wealth;  and  no  mode  of 
carrying  on  trade  with  another  country,  or  with  all 
other  countries, — in  other  words,  no  state,  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  to  use  the  established  ex- 
pressions, of  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade — 
can  in  the  least  affect  the  matter.  In  fact,  this 
same  balance  of  trade,  about  which  so  much 
anxious  calculation  has  been  expended,  is  in  every 
view  the  most  purely  insignificant  thing  in  the 
whole  world ;  it  is  of  no  more  consequence  than 
the  balance  between  the  numbers  of  the  light- 
coloured  and  dark-coloured  ships  that  may  have 
been  employed  in  any  particular  trade,  or  of  the 
light-complexioned  and  dark-complexioned  sailors 
by  which  they  may  have  been  manned.  It  is 
evident  that  no  country  can  have  its  general  ba- 
lance of  trade  permanently  or  for  any  long  course 
of  years  either  favourable  or  unfavourable ;  either 
supposition  implies  that  which  is  impossible. 
The  result  of  a  permanently  favourable  oalance, 
would  be  such  a  constant  accumulation  of  the 
precious    metals    in  the    country    as  would  be 


only  burdensome  if  it  could  take  place,  box, 
at  the  same  time,  really  could  no  more  h&ppea 
than  a  constant  accumulation  of  water  upon 
a  particular  spot  in  a  plain.  A  penDaneDtlj 
or  long -continued  unfavourable  state  of  tk 
balances,  again,  is  only  another  expression  k 
the  case  of  a  country  which  should  be  continmllT 
exporting  more  gold  and  silver  than  it  imported,  i 
thing  possible  only  for  a  country  of  which  m 
precious  metals  were  among  the  native  prodaca. 
The  wealth  of  a  country,  indeed,  may  incrcaaa 
may  diminish:  but  its  stock  of  money  anditi 
stock  of  other  wealth  will  increase  or  will  dimioifii 
together ;  and  the  growth  or  decline  of  both  i  jI 
not  at  all  depend  upon,  or  be  indicated  by,  inv 
thing  like  what  has  been  called  the  balanoe  ot 
trade, — that  is,  the  proportion  in  which  the  goo^ 
obtained  from  other  countries  are  paid  ht  br 
money  or  by  other  goods, — ^bnt  will  be  occawmei 
solely  by  the  increasing  or  diminishing  p^QdQCtiT^ 
ness,  as  circumstances  may  vary,  of  its  DRturi! 
resources  and  advantages,  and  of  the  labour  aisd 
ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  balance  of  traJe 
may  in  all  cases  with  perfect  safety  be  left  ts 
regulate  itself:  whatever  may  happen  with  other 
things,  that  can  never  be  wrong. 

In  1604,  and  again  in  1617,  the  CompanTot 
Merchant  Adventurexa  obtained  new  charters  6« 
James,  confirming  all  their  former  exclusiTe  pri- 
vileges of  exporting  the  woollen  manufactures  i 
England  to  the  Netherlands  and  Gennanj,^!^ 
the  reservation  only  of  the  right  of  trading  wiihin 
the  same  limits  to  the  mayor,  constables,  aud  fel- 
lowship of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple,— an  ex- 
ception which  is  said  to  have  soon  proved  whollf 
illusory,  under  the  extending  influence  of  die 
more  recent  association,  who  gradually  compelkd 
all  persons  engaged  in  thia'trade  to  submit  to  their 
regulations.  In  fact,  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  came  to  comprehend  the  whole  hodr 
of  English  merchants  trading  to  the  LowCountrio 
and  Germany,  a  body  which,  in  the  latter  part  oi 
the  reign  of  James,  is  stated  to  have  comprehended 
about  4000  individuals.  There  appear,  also,  to 
have  been  local  companies  of  merchant  adTcnturen 
established  in  some  of  the  great  towns.  Tliusaii 
act  of  parliament  of  the  year  1606  confinni » 
charter  that  had  been  granted  nearly  half  a  centurf 
before  by  Elizabeth,  giving  to  a  compaDy  of  th*t 
name  of  the  city  of  Exeter  the  exclusive  privilege, 
in  reference  to  their  fellow-citizens,  of  trading  ^^ 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  FVance.  Anothff 
statute  of  the  same  session  created  a  still  mort 
comprehensive  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  corpora 
tion  of  the  town  of  .Southampton,  which  »^ 
empowered  to  exclude  all  persons  except  its  c^ 
freemen,  and  the  barons  and  freemen  of  the  Cinqa^ 
Ports,  from  buying  or  selling  anything  whatcTer 
as  merchants  within  that  town.  Such  restrictioBi 
were  still  generally  thought  to  be  ncccssair  i^ 
serviceable  to  the  mterests  of  trade,  and  not  ">• 
jurious  to  those  of  the  public  . 

Much  more  pernicious,  however,  in  thar  efl«o« 
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18  well  as  more  illegal,  or  at  least  unconstitutional, 
n  their  origin,  than  tliese  local  and  statutory 
^ants,  were  many  patents  for  the  exclusive  sale 
)r  manufacture  of  particular  commodities,  which 
Fames  took  upon  him  to  issue  by  his  mere  pre- 
ogative  to  persons  who  purchased  from  him  such 
icenccs  to  pillage  the  rest  of  his  subjects.    The 
lumber  of  these  monopolies,  it  may  be  remem- 
)ered,  had  been  made  matter  of  strong  complaint 
)y  the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  close  of  the 
>receding  reign,   and  Elizabeth   had  thereupon 
ssued  a  proclamation   annulling  all  those  then 
existing.*    But  James  was  not  to  be  restrained  by 
his  concession  of  his  predecessor  from  the  exercise 
if  what  he  held  to  be  an  undoubted  part  of  his 
)rerogative;  he  soon  created  so  many  new  mo- 
lopolies  that  the  public  clamour  became  louder 
ban  ever,  till  at  last,  in  1609,  he  deemed  it  pni- 
lent  to  follow  Elizabeth's  example  by  again  pro- 
ilaiming    a    general    revocation.      Nevertheless, 
ifter  the  suspension  of  parliamentary  government 
n  1614,  this  evil,  with  many  others,  soon  grew  up 
Lgain  in  all  its  old  rankness ;  so  that  when  cir- 
jumstances  at  length  compelled  the  calling  of  a 
)arliament  once  more  in  1621,  the  oppression  of 
nonopolies,  as  we  have  seen,t  formed  a  principal 
lead  in  the  catalogue  of  the  national  grievances 
vhich  the  Commons  immediately  proceeded  to 
edress.     At  a  conference  veith  the  Lords,  they 
offered  to  prove,  Rush  worth  tells  us,  "  that  the 
3atents  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  of  inns  and  ale* 
louses,  and  of  power  to  compound  for  obsolete 
aws,  of  the  price  of  horse-meat,  starch,  cords, 
lobacco-pipes,  salt,  train-oil,  and  the  rest,  were  all 
llegal ;  howbeit  they  touched  not  the  tender  point 
)f  prerogative,   but,    in    restoring  the   subjects' 
iberty,  were  careful  to  preserve  the  king's  ho- 
nour."{    James,  it  should  appear,  on  tlus  oc- 
::aBion  professed  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant, 
antil  informed  by  his  faithful  Commons,  of  the 
ibuses  alleged  to  have  taken  place;  and  it  was 
contrived  that  the  whole  blame  as  well  as  punish- 
Tient  should  fall  upon  the  patentees,  on  the  pre- 
ence  that  they  had  exceeded  their  privileges,  and 
)!!  certain  of  the  officers  of  state  concerned  in  the 
rranting  of  the  patents,  on  the  somewhat  con- 
radictory  pretence  that  they  had  not  been  suf- 
iciently  careful  in   limiting  the  terms  of  these 
rrants  so  as  to  guard  them  against  being  abused. 
*  I  do  assure  you,"  said  his  majesty,  in  a  speech 
yhich  he  came  down  and  made  to  the  Lords  while 
he  inquiry  was  going  on,  "  I  do  assure  you,  in 
he  heart  of  an  honest  man,  and  by  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  king,  which  both  ye  and  all  the  world 
enow  me  to  be,  had  these  things  been  complained 
)f  to  me  before  the  parliament  I  would  have  done 
he  office  of  a  just  king,  and  out  of  parliament 
lave  punished  them  as  severely,  and  peradventure 
■nore,  than  ye  now  intend  to  do.    But  now  that 
hey  are  discovered  to  me  in  parliament,  I  shall  be 
is    ready  in  this  way  as  I  should  have  been  in  the 
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Other ;  for  I  confess  I  am  ashamed,  these  things 
proving  so  as  they  are  generally  reported  to  be, 
that  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  the  only 
author  of  the  reformation  and  punishment  of  them 
by  some  ordinary  course  of  justice."     "  Three 
patents  at  this  time,"  he  went  on  to  say,  *'  have 
been  complained  of  and  thought  great  grievances : 
1.  That  of  the  inns  and  hostelries.    2.  That  of  ale- 
houses.   3.  That  of  gold  and  silver  thread.     My 
purpose  is  to  strike  them  all  dead ;  and,  that  time 
may  not  be  lost,  I  will  have  it  done  presently. 
That  concerning  alehouses  I  would  have  to  be  lefb 
to  the  managing  of  justices  of  the  peace  as  before. 
That  of  gold  and  silver  thread  was  most  vilely 
executed,  both  for  wrong  done  to  men's  persons, 
as  also  for  abuse  of  the  stufl^or  it  was  a  kind  of 
false  coin.     I  have  already  fffd  the  persons  that 
were  in  prison ;  I  will  now  also  damn  the  patent, 
and  this  may  seem  instead  of  a  pardon.     All  these 
three  I  will  have  recalled  by  proclamation,  and 
wish  you  to  advise  of  the  fittest  form  to  that  pur- 
pose."*    In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  the 
subject  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  (afterwards  Serjeant) 
Noy  explahied  the  manner  in  which  these  patents 
were  applied   for  and  obtained.     "  Before  any 
patent  is  passed,"  said  the  learned  member,  *'  there 
is  first  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  showing  what  good 
will  accrue  to  the  commonwealth  by  granting  of  the 
same,  and  what  increase  of  benefit  to  the  king,  and 
what  abuses  for  want  of  such  a  remedy  as  they 
propound  do  abound;    whereon   the   king  ever 
referreth  the  petition  to  some  whom  his  majesty 
thinketh  fittest  to  consider  of  the  petition,  both  for 
matter  of  law,  convenience,  and  good  of  the  state 
and  commonwealth;  and   thereupon  the  referees 
are  to  certify  his  majesty  the  truth  of  what  they 
think  of  the  petition ;  and,  as  they  certify  for  the 
lawfulness  and  conveniency  and  good  both  of  his 
majesty  and  his  estate,   and  the  particular  good 
of  the   commonwealth,  his    majesty  accordingly 
granteth  it."t     With  all  this  show,  however,  of 
regard  for   the  public  good,  no   doubt  can   be 
entertained  for  a  moment,  from  the  character  of 
these  old  monopolies,  that  the  only  thing  that  was 
really  looked  to  in  the  bargain  between  the  crown 
and  the  applicant  was  the  amount  of  the  sum  of 
money  the   latter  was  inclined  to  offer  for  the 
patent ;  if  that  was  sufficiently  large,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  referees,  we  may  safely  presume, 
was  in  general  a  matter  of  course.     It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  they  expected  and  received, 
in  all  cases,  a  bribe  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  royal  master.     Nobody  at  this  time,  how* 
ever,  went  the  length  of  maintaining  that  the  right 
of  granting  such  patents,  if  properly  exercised,  was 
not,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  a  prerogative  of 
thg  crown.     Those  of  the  existing  monopolies  that 
were  attacked  were  objected  to  principally  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest,  either  in  their  very  nature  or  because  the 
patentee  had  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  royal  grant.    "There  are  some  patents,'* 
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Nay  proceeded  to  observe,  "that  in  themselves 
are  good  and  lawful,  but  abused  by  the  patentees 
in  the  execution  of  them,  who  perform  not  the 
trust  re]>osed  in  them  by  his  majesty  ;  and  of  such 
a  kind  is  the  patent  for  inns ;  but  those  that  have 
the  execution  abuse  it  by  setting  up  inns  in  forests 
and  bye-villages,  only  to  harbour  rogues  and 
thieves,  and  such  as  the  justices  of  peace  of  the 
shire,  who  best  know  where  inns  are  fittest  to  be, 
and  who  best  deserve  to  have  licences  for  them, 
have  suppressed  from  keeping  of  alehouses;  for 
none  is  now  refused  that  will  make  a  good  com- 
position. There  are  also  some  who  have  gotten  a 
power  to  dispense  with  the  statute  of  vagabonds, 
rogues,  &c.,  and  so  make  themselves  dispensers  of 
the  royalties*  only  woper  for  the  king  himself. 
The  like  patent  is  ^bited  for  tolls,  leets,  warrens, 
markets,  &c.,  and  they  set  up  bills  of  it  on  posts, 
like  new  physicians  that  are  new  come  to  town, 
making  merchandises  of  it."  Even  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  declared  that  monopolies  were  now 
grown  like  hydras*  heads — they  grew  up  as  fast  as 
they  were  cut  off — admitted,  that  while  some 
patents  were  against  the  law,  and  others  neither 
good  in  law  nor  execution,  others  were  good  in  law 
and  only  ill  in  execution.  The  patent  for  inns,  in 
particular,  he  allowed  to  be  good  in  law.  "  He 
showed,"  says  the  report  of  his  speech,  in  con- 
clusion, "that  all  the  kings,  from  Edward  III.  to 
this  king,  have  granted  monopolies ;  and  even  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  there  were  some  granted. 
Sir  Richard  Mompesson  (perhaps  the  father  of 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  whose  conduct  as  one  of  the 
patentees  of  inns  and  of  gold  and  silver  thread 
was  now  in  question)  and  one  Robert  Alexander 
procured  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  patent  for  the  sole 
transporting  of  anise-seed.  Monopolies  have  been 
granted  heretofore  de  vento  et  sole ;  that  in  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall  a  patent  was  granted  that 
none  should  dry  pilchards  but  those  patentees."* 
Another  member,  Mr.  Alford,  described  the  way 
in  which  the  monopoly  of  inns  operated.  "  Every 
poor  man,"  said  he,  "  that  taketh  in  but  a  horse 
on  a  market-day,  is  presently  sent  for  up  to  West- 
minster and  sued,  unless  he  compound  with  these 
patentees;  and  all  ancient  inn-keepers,  if  they 
will  not  compound,  are  presently  sued  at  West- 
minster for  enlargement  of  their  house,  if  they  but 
set  up  a  new  post  or  a  little  hovel  more  than  of 
ancient  was  there.  And  instead  of  reformation  of 
abuses,  this  patent  doth  but  raise  reckonings  on 
the  poor  traveller ;  and  instead  of  restraining  the 
number  of  inn-keepers,  at  Bath,  where  there  were 
wont  to  be  but  six,  and  the  town  desired  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  there  might  not  be  more,  yet  he  in- 
creased them  aradatim  from  six  to  twenty  inn- 
keepers." When  he  found  that  the  storm  co^ld 
not  be  resisted,  James  himself  was  as  ready  with 
his  virtuous  indignation  against  all  these  abuses  as 
any  one  else :  in  his  speech  to  the  Lords,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  he  told  Aem  that  no- 
thing would^  be  a  greater  ease  to  him,  and  to  all 
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about  him  at  court,  than  some  measme  that  vnld 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  annoyance  uid  petf  of 
applications  for  the  said  patents.    Even  the  ta 
that  had  already  been  made,  he  intimated,  k! 
materially  contributed  to  his  and  their  repw; 
"  for  I  remember,"  said  his  majesty,  "tbat,iiaa 
the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  BueldDgbao 
hath  told  me  he  never  found  such  quiet  and  rest  ■ 
in  this  time  of  parliament  from  projectors  and  ic- 
formers,  who  at  other  times  miserably  vexed  bii 
at  all  hours."    And  then  he  launched  out  in  the  fbf 
lowing  characteristic  strain  : — "  And  now  1  confcs 
that  when  I  looked  before  upon  the  face  of  the 
government,  I  thought,  aa  every  man  would  bn 
done,  that  the  people  were  never  so  happy  as  J 
my  time.     For,  even  as  at  divers  times  I  lun 
looked  upon  many  of  my  coppices,  liding  abn.: 
them,  and  they  appeared  on  the  outside  very  tkl 
and  well  grown  imto  me ;  but  when  I  turned  ^ 
the  midst  of  them,  I  found  them  all  bitter  withh,  I 
and  full  of  plains  and  bare  spots,— hke  an  apple  or 
pear,  fair  and  smooth  without,  but  when  ye  cbu 
it  asunder,  you  find  it  rotten  at  the  hctrt.  £w 
so,  this  kingdom,  the  external  government  \x^ 
as  good  as  ever  it  was,  and,  I  am  sure,  as  leirsd 
judges  as  ever  it  had,  and,  I  hope,  as  hoDeit  td- 
ministering  justice  within  it,  and  for  peace  bodi «: 
home  and  abroad,  I  may  truly  say,  more  eetded 
and  longer  lasting  than  ever  any  before,  togeitf 
with  as   great  plenty  as  ever ;  so  it  was  to  V 
thought  that  every  man  might  sit  in  safety  unte 
his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.    Yet  I  am  aahamed,i» 
it  makes  my  hair  stand  upright,  to  consider  Itfv 
in  this  time  my  people  have  been  vexed  and  polW 
by  the  vile  execution  of  projects,  patents,  billi  cl 
conformity,   and    such  like,  which,  besides  the 
trouble  of  my  people,  have  more  exhausted  ttor 
purses  than  subsidies  would  have  done.**  1^ 
sudden  dissolution  of  this  parliament,  howerer, 
prevented  anything  being  done  to  put  an  cffiectaa. 
stop  to  the  evil ;  and  it  was  not  till  three  yew 
afterwards,  by  which  time  several  new  patents  ci 
an  equally  objectionable  kind  with  those  heie^ 
warmly  condemned  had  been  extorted  from  b^ 
majes^'s  necessities  or  good-nature,  that  the  i^*' 
was  passed  declaring  all  monopolies,  and  all  coo- 
missions,  grants,  Ac,  to  any  person  or  persons  fc' 
the  sole  buymg,  selling,  making,  working,  or  usiK 
of  anything  within  the  realm,  except  in  the  csk^ 
new  inventions,  to  be  altogether  contniy  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  so  to  be  utterly  void  and  ^ 
none  effect,  and  in  nowise  to  be  put  in  use  i" 
execution.*     Tacked  to  this  general  cnactmfl^ 
however,  were  provisoes  barring  its  operation  in  t^ 
case  of  various  existing  patents  and  of  any  oibfR 
that  might  be  aflerwMds  granted  of  the  «^ 
kind, — namely,  patents  concerning  printing,^ 
digging  or  compounding  of  saltpetre  or  gTmpo«*'| 
the  casting  or  making  of  ordnance  or  shot,  t-c 
compounding  or  making  of  alum,  the  Kcendngi^ 
taverns  and  retailmg  of  wines.     Four  existff: 
patents,  for  making  of  glass,  for  the  export«»« '' 
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calves'  skins,  for  the  making  of  smalt,  and  for  the 
melting  of  iron  ore,  were  also  specially  excepted 
horn  the  operation  of  the  act. 

We  will  now  add  a  few  notices  respecting  the 
state  of  some  particular  branches  of  trade  m  this 
reign.  One  of  the  fields  of  enterprise  that  attracted 
most  attention  was  that  of  the  northern  fisheries. 
Besides  whales,  the  frequenters  of  the  Greenland 
209UR\A  now  began  to  lall  morses,  or  sea-horses, 
whose  teeth  were  then  esteemed  more  valuable  than 
ivory.  The  fishery  was  at  first  prosecuted  by  in- 
iividual  adventurers,  but  at  length  the  Russia 
Company  having  entered  into  the  business,  ob- 
tained, in  1613,  a  charter  from  James,  excluding 
ill  other  persons  from  sailing  to  Spitzbergen; 
icting  upon  which,  they  that  year  fitted  out  seven 
irmed  ships,  with  which  they  drove  away  from 
those  seas  four  English  fishing-vessels,  and  fifteen 
tail  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Biscayans,  and  forced 
some  other  French  ships,  which  they  permitted  to 
remain,  to  pay  them  tribute  for  their  forbearance. 
The  next  year  the  company  sent  out  thirteen  ships ; 
but  the  Dutch  had  now  teJcen  care  to  be  provided 
for  them,  and,  appearing  with  eighteen  vessels, 
four  of  which  were  men  of-war,  set  them  at  de- 
fiance, and  remained  and  fished  at  their  ease,  as 
isual.  In  1615  a  new  claim  to  the  dominion  of 
Spitzbergen  and  the  surrounding  waters  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  Danes,  who  made  their  appearance 
Mrith  three  ships  of  war,  being  the  first  Danish 
vessels  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  quarter, 
ind  demanded  tribute  or  toll  both  from  the  Dutch 
ind  the  English,  who  were,  however,  too  strong 
for  them  to  succeed  in  enforcing  their  claim.  We 
bave  already  mentioned  the  junction  of  the  Russia 
uid  East  India  Ck)mpanies  for  the  prosecution  of 
;he  Greenland  fishery.  It  is  said  to  be  in  1617 
;hat  the  earliest  mention  is  found  of  fins  or  whale- 
bone being  brought  home  along  with  the  blubber. 
The  dispute  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  about 
he  right  of  fishing,  still  continued  to  be  waged  with 
^at  animosity  and  occasional  violence;  mean- 
while, **  the  manner  of  managing  the  whale- 
ishing  of  both  nations,"  says  Anderson,  in  a  sum- 
mary of  the  details  given  by  the  voyagers  of  the 
jme,  *^  was  then  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in 
>ur  days.  The  whales,  in  those  early  times,  having 
lever  been  disturbed,  resorted  to  the  bays  near  the 
ihore,  so  that  their  blubber  was  easily  landed  at 
Spitzbergen,  where  they  erected  cookeries  (that  is, 
coppers,  &c.)  for  boiling  their  oil ;  which  cookeries 
Jhey  left  standing  from  year  to  year,  and  only 
nought  home  the  purified  oil  and  the  whalebone. 
The  English,  having  been  first  in  that  fishery,  kept 
possession  of  the  best  bays.  The  Hollanders, 
roming  late,  were*  obliged  to  find  bays  farther 
lorth :  yet  Uie  Danes,  who  came  later  into  this 
xade  than  the  Dutch,  got  in  between  the  English 
ind  Dutch.  The  Hamburghera  came  after  the 
Danes;  and  after  them  came  the  fVench,  and  also 
;he  Biscayners,  who,  though  they  were  older  whale- 
ishera  than  any  in£uiO£>e,  excqpt  the  Norwegians, 
[lad  not,  howeveri  practised  ti^i$  method  but  hy 


the  example  of  the  English  and  the  rest,  and  who 
were  forced  to  set  up  their  cookeries  still  farther 
off.  But,  since  those  times,  the  whales  are  less 
frequent  in  the  bays,  and  are  most  commonly 
among  the  openings  of  the  ice  at  a  greater  distance 
from  land,  which  obliges  the  ships  to  follow  them 
thither.  So  that  the  blubber  is  now  cut  from  the 
whales  which  are  taken  in  small  pieces  at  the 
ships*  sides,  and  then  casks  filled  therewith,  and 
thus  brought  home  to  be  boiled  and  purified,  and 
the  whale-fins  also  to  be  cleaned.  This  latter 
method,  however,  of  fishing,  being  often  found  dan- 
gerous  and  hazardous  to  shipping,  it  discouraged 
our  English  adventurers,  who  then  traded  in  a 
company,  so  that  they  soon  after  relinquished  that 
fishery ;  and  so  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.»» 

We  have  a  proof,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints of  the  decay  of  the  national  trade  and  in- 
dustry, which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  wanting 
now  any  more  than  in  every  other  period  of  our 
history,  that  the  country  still  continued,  on  the 
whole,  to  advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
though  at  a  slacker  pace  than  for  some  time 
before,  in  the  fact  that  both  the  mercantile  and  the 
royal  navies  were  considerably  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  present  reign.  It  is  said  that,  in 
the  fleet  fitted  out  in  1588  against  the  Spanish 
armada,  Elizabeth  had  forty  ships  of  her  own  ;t 
but,  according  to  other  accounts,  what  properly 
formed  the  royal  navy  consisted  at  her  death  of 
only  thirteen  ships,  while  at  the  death  of  James  it 
consisted  of  twenty-four.^  While  the  largest  of 
Elizabeth's  ships,  also,  was  only  of  the  burden  of 
1000  tons,  and  carried  forty  cannon,  her  successor, 
in  1609,  built  a  man-of-war,  called  the  Princs,  of 
the  burden  of  1400  tons,  and  carrying  sixty-four 
guns.  At  James's  accession,  it  is  stated  by  Sir 
William  Monson,  that  there  were  not  above  four 
hundred  ships  in  England  of  four  hundred  tons 
burden.§  An  anonymous,  but  apparently  well- 
informed  writer,  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled 
'The  Trade's  Increase/  published  in  1615,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  English  shipping  at 
that  date,  which,  although  the  object  of  the  writer 
is  not  to  draw  a  flattering  picture,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  its  quantity  was  then  very  considerably 
greater  than  it  would  appear  to  have  been  twelve 
years  before,  either  from  Monson's  statement,  or 
from  that  of  Raleigh  respecting  the  general  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  a 
precedii^f  page.  According  to  the  author  of  *  The 
Trade's  Increase,'  there  were,  when  he  wrote, 
twenty  English  ships,  chiefly  laden  with  herrings, 
employed  in  the  trade  to  Naples,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Marseilles,  Malaga,  and  the  other  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  together  with  thirty  from  Ireland, 
laden  with  pipe-staves,-— an  article  that  has  now 
l<mg  ceased  to  be  found  among  the  exports  from 
that  country.    To  Portugal  and  Andalusia  twenty 
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ships  were  sent  for  wines,  sugar,  fruits,  and  West 
India  drugs ;  to  Bourdeaux,  sixty  ships  and  barks 
for  wines ;  to  Hamburgh  and  Middleburgh  thirty- 
five  vessels,  all  belonging  to  the  Company  of 
Merchant-Adventurers;  to  Dantzic,  Koningsberg, 
&c,,  about  thirty, — ^namely,  six  from  London,  six 
from  Ipswich,  and  the  rest  from  Hull,  Lynn,  and 
Newcastle;  to  Norway,  five.  The  Greenland 
whale-fishery  employed  fourteen  ships ;  the  Iceland 
fishery,  one  nundred  and  twenty  slups  and  barks. 
Only  one  hundred  and  twenty  small  ships  were 
engaged,  according  to  this  writer,  in  the  Newfound- 
laud  fishery ;  but  another  authority  states  that  this 
very  year  there  were  at  Newfoundland  two  hundred 
and  fifty  English  ships,  the  burden  of  which,  in 
all,  amounted  to  15,000  tons.*  The  Newcastle 
coal-trade  employed  alone  four  hundred  vessels ; 
namely,  two  hundred  for  the  supply  of  London, 
and  as  many  more  for  the  rest  of  England.  '*  And 
besides  our  own  ships,"  says  our  author,  "  hither, 
even  to  the  mine's  mouth,  come  all  our  neighbour- 
ing nations  with  their  ships  continually,  employ- 
ing their  own  shipping  and  mariners.  ....  The 
French  sail  hither  in  whole  fleets  of  fifty  sail  toge- 
ther ;  serving  all  their  ports  of  Ficardy,  Normandy, 
Bretagne,  &c.,  even  as  far  as  Rochelle  and  Bour- 
deaux. And  the  ships  of  Bremen,  Embden, 
Holland,  and  Zealand  supply  those  of  Flanders, 
&c.,  whose  shipping  is  not  great,  with  our  coals." 
Besides  all  these,  there  were  the  ships  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company,  which,  if  they  were 
not  as  yet  very  numerous,  were  some  of  them  the 
largest  merchantmen  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  in  a  treatise  entitled  'The  Defence  of 
Trade,'  published  this  same  year,  in  reply  to  the 
author  of  *  The  Trade's  Increase,'  who  had  attacked 
the  company,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  sliips  they  had 
employed  from  their  first  establishment,  which  he 
makes  to  have  been  twenty-four  in  number; 
of  which  one  was  of  1293  tons  burden,  one  of 
1 100,  one  of  1060,  one  of  900,  one  of  800,  and  the 
rest  of  from  600  to  150. 

According  to  a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the 
privy  council,  in  1614,  the  entire  value  of  the 
exports  from  England  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  for 
the  preceding  year,  was  2,090,640/.  Us,  Sd, ;  and 
that  of  the  imports,  2,141,283Z.  lis.  lOd.  In 
order,  however,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  balance 
of  trade  was  at  this  time  favourable,  the  account 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  exports  86,794/.  I6s.  2d. 
for  custom  on  the  goods ;  10,000/.  for  the  import 
paid  outwards  on  woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  and 
pewter ;  and  300,000/.  for  the  merchants'  gains, 
freight,  and  other  petty  charges :  in  this  way  making 
out  an  apparent  balance  of  the  exports  over  the 
imports,  or,  as  it  is  phrased,  '^  a  balance  gained  this 
year  to  the  nation"  of  346,283/.  17*.  lOd.  In 
1622,  according  to  another  account  which  has  been 
preserved,  the  total  amount  of  exportations,  in- 
cluding therein  the  custom  at  5  per  cent,  on  such 
goods  as  paid  poundage,  the  imports  on  bays,  tin, 
lead,   and  pewter,   and  the  merchants'  profit  of 
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15  per  cent.,  together  with  freight  and  petij 
charges,  was  2,320,436/.  12*.  lOd. ;  while  the  tuti 
value  of  the  imports,  including  91,059/.  Ih  Irf. 
of  customs  dues,  and  100,000/.  for  fine  ruQ-good>, 
&c.,  was  2,619,315/.*  This  state  of  mattCTs,  ac- 
cording to  the  universally  prevalent  notion  of  tk 
time,  mdicated  a  balance  lost  to  the  country  tk 
year  by  its  foreign  commerce  of  298,878/.  1i.  2i 
But,  in  truth,  a  comparison  of  the  two  accour^ 
supposing  them  to  be  tolerably  correct,  only  prorci 
that  the  trade  of  the  country,  on  the  whole,  lad 
rather  increased  than  diminished  in  the  counc  ot 
the  nine  years  which  they  embrace.  It  appears 
that  in  1613  the  exports  and  imports,  taken  toc^ 
ther,  amounted  in  value  to  4,628,586/.;  and  in 
1622  to  4,939,751/.  The  highest  of  these  grans 
may  be  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  united  ^-ate 
of  our  present  exports  and  imports. 

The  great  staple  of  the  kingdom  still  continwd 
to  be  the  trade  in  wool  and  in  woollen  clotls.  Bs 
although  the  English  wool  was  finer,  and  held  io 
higher  estimation  than  that  of  any  other  couDtrv, 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  proccsMs  of 
dressing  and  dyeing  the  cloth  were  performed  W 
long  been  matter  of  regret  with  all  who  tool  ao 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures. We  have  already  noticed  Baldgh's 
representations  upon  that  subject.  At  length  a 
efibrt  was  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  which,  if 
strong  measures  were  always  the  most  successiii] 
in  such  cases,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  accoffi- 
plish  its  professed  purpose.  In  1608  James  issued 
a  proclamation  absolutely  prohibiting  any  undyed 
cloths  to  be  sent  beyond  seas  even  by  the  Company 
of  Merchant-Adventurers,  whose  charter  expreslj 
empowered  them  to  export  such  cloths,  of  which, 
indeed,  their  trade  in  all  probability  mostly  c«i- 
sisted.  At  the  same  time  he  granted  to  Alderoai 
Cockayne  a  patent  giving  him  the  exclusive  right 
of  dyeing  and  dressing  all  woollen  cloths.  Bnt  ihc 
States  of  Holland  and  the  German  cities  i^lIn^ 
diatelymet  these  proceedings  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  all  English  dyed  cloths.  "  Thns, 
says  Anderson,  "  was  commerce  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, Cockayne  being  disabled  fit)m  selling  hi* 
cloth  anywhere  but  at  home;  beside  that  hjs 
cloths  were  worse  done,  and  yet  were  dearer,  than 
those  finished  in  Holland.  There  was  a  very  gn* 
clamour,  therefore,  raised  against  this  new  pwj<j^« 
by  the  weavers  now  employed,  &c.,  so  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  permit  the  exportation  of « 
limited  quantity  of  white  cloths;  and  s  few  jc^ 
after,  in  the  year  1615,  for  quieting  the  people,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  annuUinc 
Cockayne's  patent,  and  restoring  that  of  toe 
Merchant- Adventurers."  The  prohibition  by  the 
Dutch  and  Germans,  however,  of  iht  imfottiti^ 
of  English  woollens  dyed  in  the  cloth  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  set  the  clothiers  of  England  upon  the 
new  method  of  dyeing  the  wool  before  ^^"''f.'J 
and  thus  producing  the  kind  of  fabric  caUed 
medley-cloth,  formed  from  threads  of  difeif^^ 
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colours.    This  discovery  is  assigned  to  the  year 
1613.    Either  from  the  effects  of  the  derangement 
occasioned  by  Cockayne's  patent,  or  from  other 
cause Sy  the  iKoollen-trade  a  few  years  after  this 
date  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  declining  state. 
In  1622  a  commission  was  issued  by  the  king  to 
a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  directing 
them  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  decay,  and 
the  best  means  of  effecting  the  revival  both  of  this 
and  other  branches  of  the  national  commerce  and 
industry ;  in  which  his  majesty  declares  that  both 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects  at  home,  and  the 
information  he  received  from  his  ministers  abroad, 
had  assured  him  that  the  cloth  of  the  kingdom 
had  of  late  years  wanted  that  estimation  and  vent 
in  foreign  parts  which  it  formerly  had ;  that  the 
wools  of  the  kingdom  were  fallen  much  from  their 
wonted  values ;  and  that  trade  in  general  was  so  far 
out  of  frame  that  the  merchants  and  clothiers  were 
greatly  discouraged;   so  that  great  numbers  of 
people    employed  by  and    dependent  on  them 
wanted  work,  fanners  wanted  the  usual  means  of 
paying  their  rents,  landlords  failed  to  receive  their 
former  incomes,  and  the  crown  also  suffered  by 
the  diminution  of  the  customs  and  other  duties. 
The  remainder  of  the  paper  enumerates  the  points 
to  be  more  particularly  inquired  into,  and  suggests 
some  remedies  that  might,  it  was  thought,  deserve 
consideration.    The  commissioners  were  directed, 
among  other  things,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
had  occasioned  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool;  what 
would  be  the  most  effective  course  to  take  in  order 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen- 
yam,  fiiller's-earth,  and  wood-ashes ;  how  to  remedy 
the  present  unusual  scarcity  of  money,  &c.    They 
were  also  to  consider  if  it  might  not  be  behoveful 
to  put  in  execution  the  laws  still  in  force  which 
obliged  merchant-strangers  to  lay  out  the  proceeds 
of  the  merchandise  imported  by  them  on  the  native 
commodities  of  the  realm.    The  commission  goes 
on  to  complain  that  the  merchants  trading  into  the 
Eastland  countries  (that  is,  the  countries  lying 
along  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic)  had  neglected 
of  late  to  bring  back  com  as  they  had  been  for* 
merly  wont ;  and  also  that,  instead  of  loading  their 
ships,  as  formerly,  with  great  quantities  of  un- 
dressed hemp  and  flax,  which  set  great  numbers 
of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to  work  in  dressing 
the  same  and  converting  it  into  linen-cloth,  they 
now  imported  hemp  and  flax  ready  dressed,  and 
that  for   the  most  part   by  strangers.      Much 
treasure,  it  ia  afterwards  affirmed,  was  yearly 
spent  for  linen-cloth  imported  from  abroad  at 
a  high  price.      It  is  certain  that,  before   the 
cloflc  of  this  reign,  the  Dutch  had  begun  success- 
iully  to  compete  with  the  English  weavers  in  the 
niauufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  woollen-cloth,  a 
branch  in  which  this  country  had  till  now  stood 
unrivalled.    In  1624  a  statement  was  given  in  to 
the  parliament,  by  which  it  appeared  that  25,000 
pieces  of  fine  woollens  had  been  that  year  manu- 
factured in  Holland;  whereupon  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  first,  **That  the  Merchant- 


Adventurers*  Company  setting  imposts*  upon  our 
cloths  is  a  grievance,  and  ought  not  to  be  conti- 
nued ;  and  that  all  other  merchants  promiscuously, 
as  well  as  that  company,  may  transport  everywhere 
northern  and  western  dozens,  kerseys,  and  new 
draperies:"  secondly,  "That  other  merchants 
beside  the  Merchant-Adventurers'  Company  may 
freely  trade  with  dyed  and  dressed  cloths,  and  all 
sorts  of  coloured  cloths,  into  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries."  This  was  certainly  the  true  way 
of  restoring  the  trade,  and  of  securing  to  the  Eng- 
lish weavers  something  better  than  even  that  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
fabrics,  which  was  now  irrecoverably  lost. 

According  to  the  author  of  *The  Trade's  In- 
crease,' the  commerce  of  England  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  fallen  to  so  low  a  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  wars  with  those  countries  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  that  when  he  published  his  work, 
in  161 5,  it  scarcely  employed  five  hundred  seamen. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1618  to  revive  the  trade 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea  by  the  chartering  of  a  com- 
pany with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  it 
on ;  but  the  only  result  was,  that  the  company  and 
the  private  adventurers,  whose  former  freedom  waa 
invaded  by  the  charter,  became  involved  in  such 
disputes  as  soon  ruined  both ;  so  that  the  trade  waa 
for  some  years  abandoned  altogether.  Consider- 
able  annoyance  was  experienced  by  our  commerce 
in  the  south  of  Europe  in  the  course  of  this  reign 
from  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  coast.  About  the 
year  1616  the  fleet  of  these  corsairs  is  stated  to 
have  consisted  of  forty  sail  of  tall  ships,  that  carry- 
ing the  admiral  being  of  500  tons  burden ;  with 
this  force  they  struck  terror  all  along  the  Spanish 
coasts,  dividing  it  into  two  squadrons,  with  one  of 
which  they  blocked  up  the  port  of  Malaga,  while 
with  the  other  they  cruised  between  Lisbon  and 
Seville.  In  1620  the  king  commissioned  Sir 
Robert  Maunsell,  vice-admiral  of  England,  to  lead 
a  fleet,  composed  partly  of  some  royal  ships,  partly 
of  others  belonging  to  private  individuals,  against 
the  pirates ;  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done 
in  consequence.  The  next  year,  however,  Maunsell 
actually  proceeded  to  Algiers  with  an  armament 
consisting  of  eight  ships,  four  of  them  carrying 
forty  cannon  each,  besides  twelve  armed  merchant- 
men, the  whole  having  on  board  a  force  of  nearly 
2700  men.  But,  after  making  an  attempt  to  bum 
the  ships  in  the  Mole,  which  did  not  succeed,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  return  home,  under  the 
conviction  that  nothing  further  could  be  done.  It 
is  said  that  the  corsairs,  as  soon  as  Maunsell  had 
turned  hia  back,  picked  up  nearly  forty  good 
English  ships,  and  infested  the  Spanish  coasts 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  Two  years  after  we 
find  complaints  made  both  by  foreign  powers  and 
by  English  merchants,  that  sundry  subjects  of 
England  were  in  the  habit  of  8uppl3fing  the  rovers 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis  with  ammunition,  military 
weapons,  and  provisions,whereby  they  were  enabled 
to  disturb  our  own  commerce  as  well  as  that  of 
other  Chriirtian  nations;  on  which  James  issued  a 
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proclamation^strictlv  prohibiting  all  his  subjectB 
from  offending  for  the  future  in  that  sort. 

We  have  sketched  in  the  preceding  Book  the 
history  of  the  several  attempts  which  were  made, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  effect 
settlements  in  the  newly-discovered  world  of  North 
America,  principally  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his 
relations.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  and  which  all  terminated  so  unsuccess- 
fully or  disastrously.*  A  considerable  intercourse 
had,  however,  been  kept  up  with  the  Indians  on 
the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  the  more  northern  part 
of  the  American  continent  by  the  merchants  both 
of  London  and  Bristol,  who  found  it  very  profitable 
to  purchase  then:  furs  and  skins  with  beads,  knives, 
combs,  and  other  such  trinkets  or  articles  of  little 
value,  ever  since  a  Captain  Gosnold,  in  the  year 
1602,  had  for  the  first  time  made  the  voyage  to 
those  parts  by  a  direct  course,  without  sailing 
round  about  to  the  West  Indies  and  through  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  as  had  always  been  done  by  pre- 
ceding navigators.  At  length,  in  1606,  James 
chartered  two  companies,  the  first  called  that  of 
the  London  Adventurers,  or  South  Virginia  Com- 
pany, who  were  authorised  to  plant  all  the  Ame- 
rican coast  comprehended  between  the  34th  and 
41st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  the  country 
which  afterwards  formed  the  provinces  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina; 
the  second,  called  the  Company  of  Plymouth  Ad- 
venturers, to  whom  was  assigned  all  the  territory 
to  the  north  of  this  as  far  as  to  the  45th  degree  of 
latitude,  including  the  modem  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States. 
The  London  Company  that  same  year  sent. out  a 
hundred  settlers  in  two  ships,  who  founded,  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Powhatan  (now 
called  James  River),  the  present  town,  still  known 
by  its  original  name,  of  James  Town,  in  Virginia. 
In  11510  this  company  obtained  a  second  charter, 
incorporating  them  anew  by  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and 
Planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  First  Colony 
of  Virginia,  and  empowering  them  to  grant  lands 
to  the  adventurers  and  planters,  to  appoint  a  resi«* 
dent  council,  to  place  and  displace  officers,  &c. — 
in  short,  granting  them  all  the  powers  of  self- 
government.  Ill  1612  a  settlement  was  formed 
en  the  Bermuda,  or  Somers  Isles,  by  a  company  of 
persons,  to  whom  the  king  granted  a  charter  after 
they  had  purchased  the  islands  from  the  Virginia 
Company,  who  claimed  the  dominion  of  them  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  discovered,  as 
was  supposed,  by  two  of  their  captains,.  Sir  George 
Somers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  were  ship- 
wrecked on  one  of  them,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage 
to  Virginia,  in  1609,  and  lived  there  for  nine 
months,  though  they  had  been  really  visited  a 
hundred  years  before  by  Bermuda,  a  Spanish  navi- 
gator. In  1616,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  released 
from  his  long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  received 
from  James  his  commission  to    undertake   the 
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voyage  to  Guiana,  in  ^uth  America,  whidi  tk 
gallant  adventurer  entered  upon  in  the  spring  of 
Sie  Mowing  year,  and  the  fatal  issue  of  whicli 
has  already  b^  related.*  Meanwhile,  althoogli 
the  colony  in  Virginia  went  on  increasing,  aod 
began,?  after  many  disappointments,  to  promise 
some  return  to  the  outlay  of  the  adventurers,  tbej 
had  enough  to  do  in  defending  their  possession 
against  enemies  and  rival  claimants  on  all  ^d»  of 
them.  Besides  the  contests  in  which  tbej  ve!c 
involved  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  they 
found  themselves  called  upon  to  take  measures  for 
driving  away  both  a  number  of  Frenchmen  irk 
had  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  and  settled  in  Acadii 
(the  present  Nova  Scotia),  and  in  the  country  m 
forming  the  New  England  States ;  and  also  a  body 
of  Dutch  colonists  who  had  built  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam  (the  present  New  York)  and  the  port 
of  Orange  (now  Albany),  in  what  they  called  the 
country  of  New  Netherlands;  for  as  yet  aD  tlit 
eastern  coast  of  the  American  continent,  £rom  the 
34th  to  the  45th  parallels  of  latitude,  was  comidend 
as  belonging  either  to  southern  or  northern  Virginiit 
and  as,  therefore,  included  in  the  grants  to  the  tn 
companies.  Both  the  French  and  the  Dutch  toc 
dislodged  in  1618  by  the  English  governor,  Sir 
Samuel  Argal ;  but  the  latter  soon  returned,  and 
eventually  made  good  their  position.  Many  tr 
tempts  had  been  made  to  establish  English  lettle- 
ments  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  territory;  bal 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1620  that  the  first  plwta- 
tion  was  made  which  actually  took  root  and 
became  permanent,  at  a  place  called  Plymoath, 
the  country  around  which  soon  after  receifed  ths 
name  of  ^few  England  from  the  Prince  of  Wiles 
(afterwards  Charles  I.).  About  the  same  time, 
also,  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  for  the  King  of  Eog' 
land  by  an  English  ship  returning  from  GuiM* 
in  1605,  was  obtained  from  James  by  his  lord- 
treasurer,  f^rd  Leigh,  afterwards  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, for  himself  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity; 
and,  under  his  sanction,  a  settlement  was  mm 
upon  it,  and  the  town  of  Jamea  Town  founded,  m 
1624,  by  a  colony  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
William  Courteen,  an  opulent  and  spirited  mer- 
chant of  London.  Various  schemes  had  also  been 
entertained,  and  some  of  them  in  part  carried  into 
effect,  though  they  all  failed  in  the  end,  for  esta- 
blishing English  colonies  in  the  island  oi  New- 
foundland, and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica. But,  even  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  the 
parent  colony  of  Virginia  was  still  far  from  henig 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  or  holding  out  a  complete 
assurance  of  stability  and  ultimate  success,  Oot 
of  the  last  acta  of  James's  government  was  to  com- 
mission a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  thAtoolony  i  tne 
courses  taken  for  settling  which,  his  majesty  de- 
clares, had  not  had  the  good  effect  mtendcd-^P^' 
vious  commission  having  reported  that  moat  of  t « 
persons  sent  thither  hadj  either,  died  by  aitJkn*'* 
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and  famine,  or  Leen  massacred  by  the  natives ;  and 
that  such  as  still  survived  were  in  lamentable  ne- 
cessity and  want :  notwithstanding  all  which,  how- 
ever, the  commissioners  conceived  the  country  to 
be  both  fruitful  and  healthful,  and  that,  if  industry 
were  used,  it  would  produce  many  good  staple 
commodities,  though,  by  the  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ors and  managers,  it  had  as  yet  produced  few  or 
none. 

There  was  one  commodity  now  beginning  to  be 
raised  in  Virginia,  their  cultivation  of  which  would 
hardly  contribute  to  recommend  the  settlers  to 
James's  favour.  A  portion  of  his  literary  fame 
rested  upon  his  singular  treatise  entitled  *A  Coun- 
terblast to  Tobacco,'  in  which  he  assails  the  uee  of 
that  herb  with  every  form  of  pedantic  invective. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  grand  display  of  declama- 
tory pyrotechnics,  he  issued,  besides,  in  the  course 
of  his  reign,  a  succession  of  royal  proclamations  in 
denunciation  of  tobacco,  some  of  which  are  almost 
as  tempestuous  as  his  book.  In  1604,  while  as 
vet  all  the  tobacco  imported  came  from  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  he  took  it  upon  him,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  to  raise  the  duty  upon  it 
from  twopence  to  sis  shillings  and  tenpence  a 
pound,  with  the  professed  object  of  preventing  the 
enormous  inconveniences  proceeding,  as  he  de- 
clared, from  the  great  quantity  of  the  article  daily 
brought  into  the  realm.  '*  Tobacco,"  says  the 
commission  directed  upon  this  occasion  to  the 
lord-treasurer,  '^  being  a  drug  of  late  years  found 
out,  and  brought  from  foreign  parts  in  small  quan- 
tities, was  taken  and  used  by  the  better  sort,  both 
then  and  now,  only  as  physic  to  preserve  health ; 
but  it  is  now  at  this  day,  through  evil  custom  and 
the  toleration  thereof,  excessively  taken  by  a  num- 
ber of  riotous  and  disorderly  persons  of  mean  and 
base  condition,  who  do  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
that  idle  vanity,  to  the  evil  example  and  corrupting 
[>f  others,  and  also  do  consume  the  wages  which 
many  of  them  get  by  their  labour,  not  caring  at 
what  price  they  buy  that  drug;  by  which  the 
lealth  of  a  great  number  of  our  neople  is  im- 
>aired,  and  their  bodies  weakened  and  made 
in  fit  for  labour."  In  his  *  Counterblast '  he 
iffirms  that  some  gentlemen  bestowed  three,  some 
bur  hundred  pounds  a-year  *^  upon  this  precious 
»tink ;"  an  estimate  in  which  the  royal  pen  must 
lurely  be  understood  to  be  running  on  in  poetic 
lumbers.  When  the  Virginian  colonists  began  to 
cultivate  tobacco,  James  complained  that  they 
nade  so  much  as  to  overstock  the  market ;  and  in 
1619  he  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  that 
he  production  of  it  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
i  hundred  weight  for  each  individual  planter.  In 
biB  regulation,  however,  his  majesty  appears  to 
lave  had  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  royal 
evenue  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  his  people ;  for 
le  at  the  same  time  confines  the  right  of  importing 
he  commodity  to  such  persons  as  he  should 
icense  for  that  purpose;  in  other  words,  he  takes 
he  monopoly  of  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  avows 
t  to  be  his  object  to  raise  its  price.    In  a  pro- 


clamation of  the  next  year  enforcing  this  restriction 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  which  had  not 
been  strictly  attended  to,  he  again  inveighs  against 
the  use  of  tobacco,  as  '*  tending  to  a  general  and 
new  corruption  of  men's  bodies  and  manners." 
Nevertheless  he  holds  it,  '*  of  the  two,  more 
tolerable  that  the  same  should  be  imported,  amongst 
many  other  vanities  and  superfluities  which  come 
from  beyond  seas,  than  to  be  permitted  to  be 
planted  here  within  this  realm,  thereby  to  abuse 
and  misemploy  the  soil  of  this  fruitful  kingdom." 
At  length,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  on  the 
petition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  James  con- 
sented to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  tobacco 
except  such  as  should  be  of  the  growth  of  the 
English  plantations ;  but  this  he  professed  to  do 
without  any  abatement  of  his  old  and  well-known 
aversion  to  the  useless  and  pernicious  weed,  and 
solely  because  he  had  been  often  and  earnestly  im- 
portuned to  that  effect  by  many  of  his  loving 
subjects,  planters  and  adventurers  in  Virginia  and 
the  Somers  Isles,  on  the  ground  that  those  colonies 
were  but  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  maturity  unless  he  should  be  pleased 
for  a  time  to  tolerate  their  planting  and  vending  of 
tobacco.  The  proclamation  also  strictly  prohibited 
the  introduction  of  any  tobacco  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland;  but  it  appears,  from  many  more  pro- 
clamations that  were  issued  in  the  course  of  the  next 
reign,  absolutely  forbidding  the  cultivation  of  the 
herb  in  any  of  the  home  dominions  of  the  crown, 
that  it  continued  to  be  raised  in  large  quantities 
for  a  long  time  after  this  in  England  itself,  as  well 
as  in  both  those  countries. 

The  march  both  of  colonization  and  of  com- 
merce appears  to  have  been  considerably  ac- 
celerated during  the  space  that  elapsed  from  the 
accession  of  Clmrles  I.  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  the  king  and  parliament.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  Charles,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  colony  was  not  best  managed  by  an  in- 
corporated company,  "consisting  of  a  multitude 
of  persons  of  various  dispositions,  amongst  whom 
affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  are  ruled  by  a 
majority  of  votes,"  ordained  by  a  proclamation 
that  the  government  of  Virginia  should  henceforth 
depend  immediately  on  himself,  and  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  and  resident  council 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  acting  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  privy  council  at  home.  In  making  this 
change,  Charles  treated  the  charter  of  the  Virginia 
Company  as  having  been  annulled  by  his  father ; 
and  James,  indeed,  in  his  proclamation  of  the 
preceding  year,  already  quoted,  declares  that, 
having  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council  resolved 
to  alter  the  charters  of  the  said  company  as  to 
points  of  government,  and  the  treasurer  and  com- 
pany not  submitting  thereto,  "  the  said  charters 
are  now  avoided  by  a  quo  warranto.**  Charles, 
however,  in  his  proclamation  does  not  rest  the 
right  of  the  crown  altogether  upon  this  revocation ; 
he  broadly  advances  the  principle  that  these 
colonies  and,  by  implicationi  aU  others  founded 
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OT  occupied  by  English  suLjects,  were  essentially  a 
portion  of  the  dominion  of  the  mother-country ; — 
**  considering,  also,'*  are  his  words,  *^  that  we  hold 
those  territories  of  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,  as 
also  that  of  New  England,  lately  planted,  with  the 
limits  thereof,  to  be  a  part  of  our  royal  empire." 
It  is  said  that  by  this  time  the  Virginian  com- 
panies had  expended  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
200,000/.,  from  which  they  had  as  yet  derived  but 
a  very  inadequate  return,  so  that  many  of  the 
original  adventurers,  thoroughly  weary  of  the 
speculation,  had  sold  their  shares  for  what  they 
would  bring.  The  failure  of  their  expectations, 
however,  did  not  check  other  attempts  of  the  same 
kind.  Almost  all  the  West  India  islands  not  pre- 
viously settled  upon  were  taken  possession  of  and 
colonized  within  a  few  years  from  this  date.  In 
1621  an  English  and  a  French  company  divided 
the  island  of  St.  Christophers  between  them ;  and 
the  next  year  the  English  added  to  the  territory  in 
their  occupation  the  neighbouring  small  isle  of 
Nevis,  and  also  sent  off  a  detachment  of  their 
body  to  Barbuda,  as  thev  likewise  did  oUiers  in 
subsequent  jean  to  Montserrat  and  Antigua. 
Meanwhile,  m  1629,  Charles  confirmed  a  former 
grant  to  James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  to  his 
heirs  for  ever,  of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  as  they 
were  called,  including  both  those  that  have  just 
been  mentioned  and  also  Barbadoes,  with  regard 
to  which  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  former  grantee,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 
That  same  year  he  granted  in  perpetuity  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath  and  his  heirs  fdl  the  Bahama 
or  Lucaya  Isles,  together  with  what  was  then 
called  ;the  Province  of  Carolana  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  being  the  immense 
region  now  forming  the  States  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Geoi^ia,  Tennessee,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Louisiana.  This  vast  territory  was  after- 
wards conveyed  by  Heath  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
who  had  planted  some  parts  of  it  before  the  civil 
wars  at  home  interrupted  his  operations.  The 
Bahama  Islands  are  also  believed  to  have  been 
begun  to  be  planted  about  this  time.  In  1632  a 
part  of  what  had  till  now  been  considered  as  the 
territory  of  Virginia  was  granted  by  Charles  to  be 
held  in  free  and  common  soccage  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, his  majesty  at  the  same  time  giving  it  the 
name  of  Maryland,  in  honour  of  the  queen.  Lord 
Baltimore  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  Maryland, 
which  began  to  be  colonized  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  charter,  afterwards  formed  the 
main  refuge  of  the  persons  of  that  religion  who 
were  driven  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  from 
England,  greatly  to  the  perturbation  and  rage  of 
their  puritan  neighbours  in  Virginia,  who  made 
several  attempts  to  drive  the  idolaters  from  a  soil 
which,  besides  its  having  been  thus  desecrated, 
they  regarded  as  rightfully  belonging  to  their  own 
colony.  And  in  1641,  after  the  failure  of  a  similar 
attempt  made  some  years  before,  an  English  colony 
was  settled,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Willoughby,  in 
Surinam,  on  the  southern  continent  of  America, — 


the  Guiana,  the  dream  of  whose  gold-mines  land 
on  Raleigh  to  his  fatal  expedition. 

The  course  of  the  growth  and  extension  of  tiis 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  during  this  m- 
tervd  is  marked  by  few  incidents  requiring  to  be 
specially  recorded,  but  the  general  results  show  tbst 
the  progress  made  must  have  been  considerable. 
An  account  of  the  height  to  which  the  trade  (tf 
England  had  arrived  in  1638  is  given  by  Leva 
Roberts  in  his  work  entitled  '  The  Merchmt'i 
Map  of  Commerce/  published  at  London  in  tk: 
year ;  and  a  summary  of  what  is  most  materiai  sn 
his  statements,  with  a  few  additional  notices  bm 
other  sources,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pTeseo; 
purpose.  Roberts,  a  native  of  the  principality,  is 
almost  as  eloquent  in  some  passages  ss  lus  cduo- 
tryman  Fluellin;  but  even  his  flourishes  haw 
their  value  as  expressing  something  of  the  h^h 
tone  and  bearing  which  English  merchants  nof 
assumed.  He  enters  upon  his  description  ill  boi 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  to  which  the  cmr 
merce  of  his  country  had  attained,  scsrcely  allow- 
ing himself  to  hope  that  it  can  long  continue  of 
the  same  extent,  and  almost  afiraid  to  adrert  to 
anything  apparently  so  extravagant,  and  merelr 
within  ue  limits  of  possibility,  as  the  notion  that 
it  should  ever  become  greater  than  it  was.  "Wbca 
I  survey,"  he  exclaims,  "every  kingdom  and gitti 
city  of  the  world,  and  every  petty  port  and  creek  «f 
the  same,  and  find  in  each  of  Uiese  some  Esghsli 
prying  after  the  trade  and  commerce  thereof, .  • .  1 
am  easily  brought  to  imagine  that  either  this  gio! 
traffic  of  England  is  at  its  full  perfection,  or  thatn 
aims  higher  than  can  hitherto  by  my  weak  sight 
be  either  seen  or  discerned.  I  must  confess  Eng- 
land breeds  in  its  own  womb  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  its  present  splendour,  and  nourishctb 
with  its  own  milk  the  commodities  that  give  both 
lustre  and  life  to  the  continuance  of  this  txi^ 
which  I  pray  may  neither  ever  decay,  nor  yet  ht« 
the  least  diminution.  But  England  being  natu- 
rally seated  in  another  comer  of  the  world,  m 
herein  bending  under  the  weight  of  too  ponderww 
a  burden,  cannot  possibly  always  and  for  ever  m 
a  vent  for  all  those  commodities  that  are  seen  to  be 
daily  imported  and  brought  within  the  compsss  « 
so  narrow  a  circuit ;  unless  there  can  be  by  tibe 
policy  and  government  of  the  state  a  mean  found 
out  to  make  this  island  either  the  common  em- 
porium and  staple  of  all  Europe,  or  at  leastwise  uj 
all  these  our  neighbouring  northern  regions.  * 
He  then  proceeds  to  observe  that  English  com- 
merce was  formerly  confined  to  the  export  of  the 
staple  merchandise  of  the  country,  *'  such  as  are 
cloths,  lead,  tin,  some  new  late  draperies,  and  other 
English  real  and  royal  commodities,"  and  to »« 
import  from  foreign  parts  of  mere  supplies  for  our- 
selves; but  that  "  the  late  great  traffic  o(  ^ 
island  hath  been  such  that  it  hath  not  only  pro^^^ 
a  bountiful  mother  to  the  inhabitants,  but^soa 
courteous  nurse  to  the  adjoining  neighbours;  ^ 
that  whatever  trade  they  had  lost  we  had  ^^> 
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and  they  now  obtained  a  large  portion  of  what 
they  consumed  of  the  produce  of  distant  parts  of 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  England.*  Thus 
England,  he  proceeds,  had  fallen  into  the  traffic 
ivith  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  which  was  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Venice,  and  now  furnished  that  very 
city  plenteously  with  the  rich  commodities  of 
these  eastern  countries.  London  also  supplied  the 
place  of  Venice  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  To  France 
England  still  brought  the  excellent  commodities 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Aleppo,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  the  French  having 
almost  lost  their  own  trade  with  those  parts. 
Nay,  to  the  Turks  themselves  England  now  con- 
veyed the  precious  spices  of  India,  after  their  own 
merchants  had  ceased  to  carry  on  that  trade. 
"  Will  you,"  continues  our  author,  "  view  Mus- 
covia,  survey  Sweden,  look  upon  Denmark,  peruse 
the  East  Country  and  those  other  colder  regions ; 
there  shall  you  find  the  English  to  have  been ; 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
wear  English  woollen  livery,  feed  in  English  pewter, 
sauce  with  English  Indian  spices,  and  send  to  their 
enemies  sad  English  leaden  messengers  of  death. 
Will  you  behold  the  Netherlands,  whose  eyes  and 
hearto  envy  England's  traffic,  yet  they  must  per- 
force confess,  that,  for  all  their  great  boasts,  they 
are  indebted  to  London  for  most  of  their  Syria 
commodities,  besides  what  of  other  wares  else 
they  have  of  English  growth.  Will  you  see  France, 
and  travel  it  from  Marselia  to  Calais,  though  they 
stand  least  in  need  of  us,  yet  they  cannot  last  long 
without  our  commodities.  And  for  Spain,  if  you 
pry  therein  from  the  prince's  palace  to  Uie  poor 
man's  cottage,  he  will  voto  a  Dios  (vow  to  God) 
there  is  no  clothing  comparable  to  the  English  bay, 
nor  pheasant  excelling  a  seasonable  English  red 
herring!^*  So  ambitious  a  burst  of  rhetoric 
might  have  had  a  more  imposing  close ;  but  the 
red  herring  serves  not  ill  to  introduce  the  more 
calm  and  prosaic  statement  of  particulars  to  which 
Mr.  Roberta  now  descends  from  these  extensive 
general  views. 

In  a  letter  written  to  King  James,  in  support  of 
the  complaints  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
against  the  patent  or  charter  granted,  as  mentioned 
ill  a  former  page,  to  Alderman  Cockayne,  the  great 
Bacon  says,  "  I  confess  I  did  ever  think  that 
trading  in  companies  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Eng- 
lish nature,  which  wanteth  that  same  general  view 
uf  a  republic  which  runneth  in  the  Dutch,  and 
serves  them  instead  of  a  company.'*  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  common  notion  of  the  times; 
whatever  trade  was  carried  on  by  private  indivi- 
duals was  as  yet  considered  to  be  of  very  secondary 
importance.  In  this  feeling  our  author  begins  his 
enumeration  with  the  East  India  Company,  who, 
he  says,  trading  to  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  ex- 
port to  these  countries  our  English  commodities, 
and  bring  back  thence  "  pepper,  cloves,  maces, 
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nutmegs,  cottons,  rice,  calicoes  of  sundry  sorts, 
bezoar  stones,  aloes,  borax,  calamus,  cassia,  mira- 
bolans,  myrrh,  opium,  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  sanders, 
spikenard,  musk,  civet,  tamarinds,  precious  stones 
of  all  sorts,  as  diamonds,  pearls,  carbuncles,  eme- 
ralds, jacynths,  sapphires,  spinal?,  turques,  topazes, 
indigo,  and  silks,  raw  and  wrought  into  sundry 
fabrics,  benjamin,  camphire,  eandal-wood,  and  in- 
finite other  commodities."  "And  though  in  India 
and  these  parts,"  he  adds,  "  their  trade  equalizeth 
not  neither  the  Portu^als  nor  the  Dutch,  yet  in 
candid,  fair,  and  merchant-like  dealing,  these 
Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  gentiles  hold  them  in 
esteem  far  before  them,  and  [they]  deservedly  have 
here  the  epithet  of  far  more  current  and  square 
dealers.  And  although  for  the  present  this  trade 
and  company  do  suffer  under  some  adverse  clouds, 
and  groan  under  some  unkind  losses  by  the  false- 
hood of  the  Netherlanders,  and  sad  accidents  at 
sea,  yet  their  adventures  and  acts  are  praiseworthy, 
and  their  fair  endeavours  for  England's  honour  in 
point  of  trade"  meriteth  due  commendations  and 
just  applause."  The  affairs  of  the  company,  in 
truth,  had  been  all  this  reign  in  a  very  depressed 
state.  In  May,  1628,  their  stock  had  fallen  to 
eighty  per  cent.,  or  to  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
price  at  which  it  had  sold  eleven  years  before. 
At  length,  in  1631,  a  new  stock  of  420,000/.  was 
raised  with  great  difficulty.  But  while  they  were 
still  struggling  with  inadequate  means  and  with 
the  hostility  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  abroad, 
they  were  suddenly  involved  in  still  more  serious 
embarrassments  by  a  flagrant  violation  of  their 
charter  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who,  in  December, 
1635,  granted  a  new  charter  to  Sir  William  Cour- 
ten  and  others  to  trade  for  five  years  to  Goa, 
Malabar,  China,  and  Japan.  Under  this  autho- 
rity Courten  and  his  associates  the  next  year  fitted 
out  and  dispatched  some  ships  on  an  adventure,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  became  embroiled  first 
with  the  Mogul,  and  then  with  the  Chinese ;  the 
former  of  whom  made  reprisals  upon  the  property 
of  the  original  company,  while  the  latter  declared 
the  English,  with  whom  they  were  now  brought 
into  contact  for  the  first  time,  to  be  the  enemies  of 
the  empire,  and  as  such  to  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  its  ports.  By  these  and  other  proceedings, 
it  was  estimated  that  this  new  company,  whose 
charter  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  king  iu 
1637,  had  injured  the  old  company  to  the  amount 
of  fully  100,000/.  before  it  was  dissolved  in  1646, 
by  which  time  it  had  also,  according  to  their  own 
account,  occasioned  a  loss  to  Courten  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  above  150,000/. 

The  Turkey  Company  is  the  next  that  Roberts 
notices.  Of  this  body  he  says,  *'  Not  yearly,  but 
monthly,  nay,  almost  weekly,  their  ships  are  ob- 
served to  go  to  and  fro,  exporting  hence  the  ck>thi 
of  Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Coventry, 
dyed  and  dressed,  kerseys  of  Hampshire  and  York, 
lead,  tin,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  abovesaid 
India  spices,  indigo,  and  calicoes;  and  in  return 
thereof  import  from  Turkey  the  raw  silks  of  Persia, 
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Damasco,  Tripoly,  &c.  ;   galls    of  Mosolo    and 
Toccat;  chamlets,  grograms,  and  mohairs  of  An- 
gora;  cottons  and  cotton-yarn  of   Cyprus    and 
Smyrna,  and  sometimes  the  gems  of  India,  and 
drugs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  muscadins  of 
Candia,  the  corance  (currants)  and  oils  of  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  Morea,    with    sundry  others." 
The  mention  of  cotton  by  Roberts  in  these  ac- 
counts of   the  exports  of   the   East  India  and 
Turkey  companies  appears  to  have  been  generally 
overlooked ;  the  earliest  notice  either  of  the  English 
cotton  manufacture  or  of  the  import  of  the  raw 
material  being  commonly  stated  to  be  that  found 
in  his  subsequent  work,  '  The  Treasure  of  Trafic,' 
published  in  1641,  where  it  is  said,  "The  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein 
remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement 
commended,  who  buy  the  yam  of  the  Irish  in 
great  quantity,  and,  wearing  it,  return  the  same 
again  into  Ireland  to  sell.     Neither  doth  their  in- 
dustry rest  here;  for  they  buy  cotton- wool  in 
London  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna, 
and  at  home  work  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into 
fustians,  vermillions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuffs, 
and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is 
vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  foreign 
parts,  who  have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  pro- 
vide themselves  of  the  said  first  materials.*'    This 
account  implies  that  the  cotton  manufacture  had 
already  reached  a  point  of  considerable  advance- 
ment, so  that  it  must  have  been  established  for 
some  years  at  the  time  when  the  *  Treasure  of 
Trafic    was  written.     Various  old  acts  of  parlia- 
ment and  other  authorities,  it  may  be  observed, 
make  mention  of  Manchester  cottons  and  cotton- 
velvets  before  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  fabrics  so  denominated  were  all 
really  composed  of  sheep's  wool.    The  manufacture 
of  cottons,  properly  so  called,  in  England  cannot  be 
traced  farther  back  than  to  the  period  with  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

I  The  Ancient  Company  of  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers is  the  third  in  Roberts's  list.  They  are 
described  as  furnishing  the  cities  of  Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam,  and  others  in  the  Netherlands  with 
English  cloth  of  sundry  shires,  and  some  other 
commodities,  monthly,  and  as  bringing  back  thence 
to  England  tapestries,  diaper,  cambrics,  Hollands, 
lawns,  hop8,mather  (madder),  steel,  Rhenish  wines, 
and  many  other  manufactures,  as  blades,  stuffs, 
soap,  latten,  wire,  plates,  &c.  In  1634  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  exclusive 
privileges  we  have  seen  denounced  by  the  House 
of  Commons  ten  years  before,  had  found  means  to 
induce  Charles  to  issue  a  proclamation  which 
restored  their  monopoly  by  strictly  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  *'  any  white  cloths,  coloiu*ed  cloths, 
cloths  dressed  and  dyed  out  of  the  whites,  Spanish 
cloths,  baizes,  kerseys,  perpetuanos,  stockings,  or 
any  other  English  woollen  commodities ''  to  any 
part  .either,  of  Germany  or  the  Netherlands,  ex- 
oiept*  to^  the^marts  or*  staple  towns  of  the  com- 


pany. It  was  alleged  by  their  enemies  that  both 
now  and  on  former  occasions  the  company  were 
indebted  for  the  favour  shown  them  to  the  new- 
years'  gifts  with  which  they  bribed  the  courticn 
or  officers  of  state.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance, 
that,  in  the  year  1623,  the  lord  treasurer  was  pre- 
sented by  them  with  two  hundred  broad  pieces  of 
gold,  besides  a  piece  of  plate ;  and  that  other  pre- 
sents were  also  then  made  to  the  Duke  of  Back* 
ingham,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  the  hsA 
Keeper,  the  Lord  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  &c.* 

The  Eastland  and  Muscovy  (or  Russian)  Com- 
panies are  stated  to  '*  export  principally  cloth,  is 
the  best  commodity,  as  also  tin,  lead,  with  some 
spices  of  India,  and  other  southern  commodities, 
and  to  bring  home  ashes,  clapboard,  copper, 
deals,  firs,  rich  furs,  masts,  pipe-staves,  rye,  tim- 
ber, wainscot,  wheat,  fustians,  iron,  latten,  linen, 
mathers,  quicksilver,  flax,  hemp,  steel,  cafiare, 
cordage,  hides,  honey,  tar,  ropes,  tallow,  pitch, 
wax,  rosin,  and  sundry  others.'*  The  exports  of 
the  French  Company  were  cloths,  kerseys,  ind 
bays,  of  English  manufacture,  with  galls,  silks, 
and  cottons  from  Turkey;  their  imports,  buckrams, 
canvas,  cards,  glass,  grain,  linens,  salt,  claret,  ipd 
white  wines,  woad,  oils,  almonds,  pepper,  with 
some  silk  stuffs  and  some  other  petty  mannik- 
tures.  England  and  France,  however,  were  at  this 
time,  as  they  have  continued  to  be,  with  little  in- 
terruption, down  almost  to  the  present  day,  jealoos 
rivals,  when  they  were  not  open  enemies,  in  trsde 
as  in  everything  else,  and  the  commercial  mter- 
course  between  them  was  extremely  insignificant 
Although  Roberts  here  speaks  of  the  French  Com- 
pany, it  does  not  appear  that  the  English  mff- 
chants  trading  to  France  were  really  incorporated. 
The  merchants  trading  to  Spain,  he  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  carried  to  that  country  bays,  says, 
serges,  perpetuanos,  lead,  tin,  herrings,  pilchards, 
salmon,  Newland  (Newfoundland)  fish,  calf-skins, 
with  many  other  commodities  ;  and  brought  back 
wines  of  Xeres,  Malaga,  Bastard,  Candado,  and 
Alicant,  rosins  (or  resins),  olives,  oils,  sugars, 
soaps,  anise-seeds,  licorice,  soda  barillia,  pate  (?)) 
and  sundry  West  India  commodities.  This  ac- 
count embraces  also  the  trade  with  Portugal,  for 
the  present  united  under  the  same  sovereignty 
with  Spain ;  although  in  1640,  two  years  after 
the  publication  of  Roberts's  book,  the  great  rtro- 
lution  which  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the 
Portuguese  throne  again  separated  the  two  coun- 
tries for  ever, — an  event  which,  by  depriving 
Spain  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  compelled  her  to  depend  upon  the  English 
and  Dutch  for  her  supplies  of  the  produce  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  therely  opened  a 
new  and  valuable  field  to  the  trade  of  both  these 
nations.  "  The  merchants  of  England  trading  into 
Naples,  Sicilia,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice,  &c., 
which  I  term  Italy,  are  not,"  says  our  author, 
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*'  observed  to  have  any  joint  society  or  company  :" 
but,  trading  separately,  they  export  to  Italy,  he 
tells  us,  **  bays,  says,  serges,  perpetuanos,  kerseys, 
lead,  tin,  cloth,  and  many  other  native  commo- 
dities, besides*  pepper,  indigo,  cloves,  and  other 
Indian  commodities  in  great  abundance ;  and  for 
returns  thence  have  cloths  of  gold  and  silver, 
satins,  velvets,  taffetas,  plushes,  tabins  (?),  da- 
masks, alum,  oils,  glass,  anise-seeds,  rice,  Venice 
gold  and  silver,  great  quantity  of  raw  silks  of  sun- 
dry sorts,  and  divers  other  commodities."  "  And 
liere  likewise,"  he  adds,  repeating  nearly  the  same 
formula  with  which  he  has  wound  up  every  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  "  all  other  foreign  nations  give 
willingly  place  to  the  English,  as  the  prime  and 
principal  merchants  that  either  abide  amongst 
them,  or  negotiate  with  them."  Of  some  other 
branches  of  our  commerce  he  gives  merely  a  naked 
eniuneration ;  thinking  it  unnecessary  '*  to  insist 
upon  the  reliques  of  that  famous  Barbary  trade," 
or  to  mention  *'  the  petty  adventures  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  Guinea  and  Benny  (or  Benin)  ;"  '*  neither," 
cays  he  in  conclusion,  "  need  I  nominate  the  home* 
land  commerce  of  this  kingdom  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  neither  go  about  to  particularise  the  large 
traffic  of  this  island  to  their  late  plantations  of 
Newfoundland,  Somers  Islands,  Virginia,  Barba- 
does,  and  New  England,  and  to  other  places  which 
rightly  challenge  an  interest  in  the  present  trade 
and  traffic  of  tins  kingdom." 
The  comparative  activity  and  prosperity  of  the 


national  industry  at  this  time  is  also  indicated  by 
various  improvements  that  were  now  introduced. 
Hackney-coaches  are  said  to  have  made  their  first 
appearance  in  London  in  the  year  1625.  They 
were  then  only  twenty  in  number  for  the  whole  of 
the  capital  and  contiguous  parts,  and  they  did  not 
ply  in  the  streets,  but  were  sent  for  by  those  who 
wanted  them  to  the  stables  of  certain  inns,  where 
they  stood.  Ten  years  later,  however,  we  find  the 
king  publishing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  the  great  numbers  of  hackney-coaches 
of  late  time  seen  and  kept  in  London,  Westminster, 
and  their  suburbs,  and  the  general  and  promiscuous 
use  of  coaches  there,  were  not  only  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  his  majesty,  his  dearest  consort  the 
queen,  the  nobility,  and  others  of  place  and  degree, 
in  their  passage  through  the  streets;  but  the  streets 
themselves  were  so  pestered,  and  the  pavements  so 
broken  up,  that  the  common  passages  were  hin- 
dered and  made  dangerous,  and  besides  the  prices  of 
hay  and  provender  made  exceeding  dear.  *'  Where- 
fore," concludes  the  proclamation,  '^we  expressly 
command  and  forbid  that  no  hackney  or  hired 
coaches  be  used  or  suffered  in  London,  West- 
minster, or  the  suburbs  thereof,  except  they  be  to 
travel  at  least  three  miles  out  of  the  same.  And 
also  that  no  person  shall  go  in  a  coach  in  the  said 
streets,  except  the  owner  of  the  coach  shall  con- 
stantly keep  up  four  able  horses  for  our  service 
when  required."  Such  an  edict  as  this^  so  insolent 
in  its  tone,  so  arbitrary  and  absurd  in  its  exactions, 
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enables  us  to  measure  the  distance  between  the 
sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth  century, — between 
English  freedom  as  it  existed  before  the  civil  wars 
and  as  it  now  exists.     Two  years  later  the  first 
mention  of  the  licensing  of  hackney-coaches  oc- 
curs, in  a  commission  directed  to  the  Marquess  of 
Hamilton,  the  master  of  the  horse,  in  which  his 
majesty  admits  that  he  finds  it  very  requisite  for 
his  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  for  foreign 
ambassadors,    strangers,   and   others,  that  there 
should  be  a  competent  number  of  such  vehictes 
allowed  for  their  use ;  and  empowers  the  marquess 
to  license  fifty  hackney-coachmen  for  Liondon  and 
Westminster,  each  to  keep  no  more  than  twelve 
horses  a-piece,  and  so  many  in  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom  as  in  his  wisdom  he  should 
think  to  be  necessary,  all  other  persons  being  pro- 
hibited to  keep  any  hackney-coach  to  let  or  hire, 
either  in  London  or  elsewhere.     In   1634,  also, 
sedan-chairs  had  been  brought  into  use  by  Sir 
Sanders  Duncomb,  to  whom  the  king  granted  the 
sole  privilege  of  letting  them  to  hire  for  fourteen 
years,  the  patent  declaring  that  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  and  their  suburbs  had  been 
of  late  80  much  encumbered  with  the  unnecessary 
multitude  of  coaches,  that  many  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  were  thereby  exposed  to  great  danger,  and 
the  necessary  use  of  carts  and  carriages  for  pro- 
visions was  much  hindered ;  whereas  Sir  Sanders 
had  represented  that  in  many  parts  beyond  sea 
people  were  much  carried  about  in  covered  chairs, 
whereby  few  coaches  were  used  amongst  them.    If 
the  inditer  of  this  description  of  the  terrors  of  the 
London  streets  from  the  crowd  of  coaches  in  the 
year  1634  could  be  brought  back  out  of  his  grave, 
it  would  be  amusing  to  see  how  he  would  look 
when  he  found  himself  iA  the  midst  of  the  torrent 
and  tumult  of  Regent  Street  or  Piccadilly  in  the 
present  day.     Another  of  the  patents  of  the  same 
year  deserves  notice, — that  granting  to  John  Day,  I 


citizen  and  sworn  broker  of  London,  the  sole 
privilege  of  vending  for  fourteen  years  a  certain 
weekly  bill  of  the  several  rates  or  prices  of  ill 
commodities  in  the  principal  cities  of  ChristendoOf 
which  it  seems  he  had  printed  and  published  for 
the  three  preceding  years.  The  patent  recites  tkt 
this  practice  of  publishing  a  price-current  for  the 
use  of  the  commercial  world  had  "  never  yet  hccn 
brought  here  to  that  perfection  answerable  to  other 
parts  beyond  sea ;"  "by  which  n^lect,"  adds  his 
majesty,  "  within  our  city  of  London  (being  ooe 
of  the  mother  cities  for  trade  in  all  Christendom) 
our  said  city  is  much  disgraced,  and  our  mer- 
chants hindered  in  their  commerce  and  cone- 
spondence."  The  next  year  produced  a  niore 
important  novelty, — the  first  establishment  of  i 
regular,  though  limited  system  of  internal  po8U«. 
James  I.  had  originally  established  a  post-office 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  foreign 
parts ;  and  the  control  and  profits  of  this  foreign 
post-office,  which  is  described  as  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  English  merchants,  had  been  con- 
firmed and  continued  to  William  Frizell  and 
Thomas  Witherings,  by  Charles,  in  1632.  But  the 
origin  of  the  home  post-office  dates  only  from  1635. 
Up  to  this  time,  his  majesty  observes  in  a  pro- 
clamation on  the  subject,  there  had  been  no  ceruin 
intercourse  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  wherefore  he  now  commands  his  post- 
master of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a 
running  post  or  two,  to  run  night  and  day  between 
Edinburgh  and  London,  to  go  thither  and  conie 
back  again  in  six  days ;  and  to  take  with  them  all 
such  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  any  post-tovn 
in  or  near  that  road.  Bye-posts  are,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  to  be  connected  with  several  places 
on  the  main  line  to  bring  in  and  carry  out  the 
letters  from  and  to  Lincoln,  Hull,  and  other 
towns.  A  similar  post  to  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
and  another  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  arc  at  the 
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lame  time  ordered  to  be  established ;  and  it  is 
)romi8ed  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  like  con- 
reyances  should  be  settled  for  the  Oxford  and 
Bristol  road,  and  also  for  that  leading  through 
2!olchester  and  Norwich.  The  rates  of  postage  are 
ixed  at  two-pence  the  single  letter  for  any  distance 
inder  eighty  miles ;  four-pence  up  to  a  hundred 
uid  forty  miles ;  six-pence  for  any  longer  distance ; 
light-pence  to  any  place  in  Scotland.  It  is  ordered 
hat  no  other  messengers  nor  foot-posts  shall  carry 
iny  letters,  but  those  alone  "which  shall  be  em- 
Dloved  by  the  king's  postmaster-general,  unless  to 
places  to  which  the  king's  posts  do  not  go,  with 
he  exception  of  common  known  carriers,  or  mes- 
jengers  particularly  sent  on  purpose,  or  persons 
:arrying  a  letter  for  a  friend.  The  mode  of  con- 
T^eyancc  contemplated  in  this  scheme  was  by  persons 
•iding  on  horseback,  which  indeed  continued  to  be 
he  general  system  of  our  post-office  down  to 
vithin  the  last  fifty  years :  the  proclamation  directs 
hat  two-pence-halfpenny  per  mile  shall  be  paid  on 
he  roads  to  the  several  post-masters  for  every  single 
lorse  carrying  the  letters.  We  may  observe  that 
f  this  post  established  by  Charles  I.  actually  made 
>ut  the  distance  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
n  three  days,  it  was  a  quicker  conveyance  than  the 
jublic  were  possessed  of  a  century  later.  "  The 
:onveyance  of  post-letters,"  says  Giles  Jacob,  in 
he  second  edition  of  his  Law  Dictionary,  pub- 
ished  in  1732.  "  extends  to  every  considerable 
narket-town,  and  is  so  expeditious  that  every 
wenty-four  hours  the  post  goes  six  score  miles." 
But  at  the  rate  appointed  in  Charles's  proclamation 
he  post  between  Edinburgh  and  London  must 
lave  gone  fully  seven  score  miles  in  the  twenty- 
bur  hours.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  pro- 
ect  was  not  fully  carried  into  effect.  Witherings, 
Krho  was  now  inland  as  well  as  foreign  postmaster, 
vas  superseded  in  1640  for  abuses  in  the  execu- 


tion of  both  his  offices ;  and  they  were  sequestered 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  Burlamachy,  to  be  exer- 
cised hencefq^th  under  the  care  and  oversight  of 
the  king's  principal  secretary  of  state.  From  that 
date,  therefore,  the  Post-Office  may  be  considered 
as  a  public  establishment. 

The  continued  growth  of  London  affords  another 
proof  of  the  advancing  condition  of  the  national 
commerce,  industry,  and  wealth.  Repeated  pro- 
clamations were  published  both  by  James  and 
Charles,  as  they  had  been  by  Elizabeth,  with 
the  view  of  checking  the  further  increase  of  the 
capital,  which  all  forcibly  attest  how  irresistibly  the 
evil,  as  they  imagined  it  to  be,  made  head  against 
their  most  strenuous  efforts.  One  proclamation  of 
Charles,  in  1630,  forbade  the  erecting  of  any  houses 
or  new  foundations  in  London,  Westminster,  or 
within  three  miles  of  any  of  the  gates  of  London  or 
of  the  palace  of  Westminster;  and  also  the  enter- 
taining of  additional  inmates  in  houses  already 
existing,  **  which,"  says  his  majesty,  "  would 
multiply  the  inhabitants  to  such  an  excessive  num- 
ber that  they  could  neither  be  governed  nor  fed.'* 
Another  measure,  repeatedly  adopted  by  both  these 
kings,  was  to  order  all  mere  visitors  to  the  capital  to 
leave  it  and  go  back  to  their  homes  in  the  oountry. 
In  1617  a  proclamation  by  King  James  strictly 
commanded  all  noblemen,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
who  had  mansion-houses  in  the  country,  to  depart 
within  twenty  days,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
out  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  and  to 
return  to  their  several  habitations  in  the  country, 
there  to  continue  and  abide  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  vacation,  "  to  perform  the  duties  and 
charge  of  their  several  places  and  service;  and 
likewise,  by  house-keeping,  to  be  a  comfort  unto 
their  neighbours,  in  order  to  renew  and  revive  the 
laudable  custom  of  hospitality  jn  their  respective 
coanties."     None  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
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except  those  having  urgent  buBiness,  tobeBignified 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  privy  council.  Again,  in 
1622,  in  one  proclamation  he  commanded  all 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  having  seats  in  the 
country,  forthwith  to  go  home  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  Christmas,  and  to  keep  hospitality  in  their 
several  counties, — "  which,"  said  he,  "  is  now  the 
more  needful,  as  this  is  a  time  of  scarcity  and 
dearth  ;"  and,  in  a  second,  he  enjoined  the  persons 
thus  relegated  to  the  country  to  remain  there  till 
his  further  pleasure  should  be  known,  adding,  that 
the  order  should  be  held  to  include  widows  of  dis- 
tinction, and  that  all  such  lords  and  gentlemen  as 
had  law-business  to  bring  them  up  to  London 
should  leave  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
country. 

Of  many  proclamations  of  the  same  kind 
issued  by  Charles  we  shall  notice  only  ope,  of 
the  yeer  1632,  in  which  his  majesty  argues  tha^ 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  residing  in  London 
with  their  families,  a  great  part  of  their  money 
and  substance  was  drawn  away  from  the  several 
counties  whence  it  arose,  "  and  spent  in  the  city 
on  excess  of  apparel,  provided  from  foreign  parts, 
to  the  enriching  of  other  nations,  and  the  un- 
necessary consumption  of  a  great  part  of  the 
treasure  of  this  realm,  and  in  other  vain  delights 
and  expenses,  even  to  the  veasting  of  their  estates." 
The  practice,  it  is  added,  also  drew  great  numbers 
of  loose  and  idle  people  to  London  and  West- 
minster, which  thereby  were  not  so  easily  governed 
as  formerly ;  besides  that  the  poor-rates  were 
increased,  and  the  price  of  provisions  enhanced. 
Much  of  all  this  wisd9m  of  our  ancestors  is  suf- 
ficiently absurd ;  but  in  regard  to  the  point  last 
touched  upon  here,  it  is  but  fair  to  remember,  that, 
from  the  difficulties  of  conveyance  between  one 
part  of  the  country  and  another,  any  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  people  upon  one  spot  was  in  those 
days  reasonably  regarded  with  more  alarm,  for  the 
pressure  it  might  occasion  upon  the  local  provision- 
market,  than  it  would  be  now,  when  the  whole 
kingdom  is  in  a  manner  but  one  market.  Still, 
no  doubt,  the  right  way  to  treat  the  inconvenience 
was,  as  with  all  such  mere  economic  tendencies,  to 
leave  it  to  correct  itself. 

Howel,  in  his  Londinopolis,  published  in  1651* 
observes  that  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  by  the  accession  of  James  in 
1603,  conduced  not  a  little  to  unite  also  the  two 
cities  of  London  and.  Westminster,  which  were 
once  above  a  mile  asunder ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  the 
Scots,  greatly  multiplying  here,  nestled  themselves 
about  the  court ;  so  that  the  Strand,  from  the  mud 
walls  and  thatched  cottages,  acquired  that  perfec- 
tion of  buildings  it  now  possesses.'*  Some  vears 
after  James's  accession,  however,  we  find  St.  Giles's 
in-the-Fields  still  spoken  of,  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  paving  it,  as  a  town  separate  firom  the 
capital :  it  and  the  lane  called  Drury  Lane,  leading 
from  it  to  the  Strand,  are  described  in  the  act  as 
^  of  late  years,  by  occasion  of  the  continual  road 
there,  and  often  carriages,  become  deep,  foul,^and 


dangerous  to  all  that  pass  those  ways."*  But 
before  the  beginning  of  the  dvil  wsis  St  Giles's, 
too,  had  been  completely  united  to  the  body  of 
the  great  congeries  upon  the  outskirts  of  which  it 
formerly  hung  apart,  and  a  large  portion  of  wht; 
was  now  known  as  the  capital,  including  Cliie 
Market,  Long  Acre,  Bedfordbury,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing ranges  of  streets,  stood  upon  the  soil  of  tie 
parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  "  The  w 
names  of  the  older  streets  about  Covent  Gaideo," 
observes  a  writer  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  in  a  passage  which  furnishes  a  curioos 
and  comprehensive  retrospect  of  these  and  also  of 
some  subsequent  changes,  ^*are  taken  from  il^e 
royal  family  at  this  time  (some,  indeed,  io  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  If.,  as  Catherine  Street, 
Duke  Street,  York  Street,  &c.),  such  as  Jam« 
Street,  King  Street,  Charles  Street,  Heuneui 
Street,  &c.,  all  laid  out  by  the  great  architec!, 
Inigo  Jones,  as  was  also  the  fine  piazza  there; 
although  that  part  where  stood  the  house  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  of  a  much  ker 
date,  namely,  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne.  Bloomsbury  and  the  streeu  at  the 
Seven  Dials  were  built  up  somewrhat  later,  as  also 
Leicester  Fields,  namely,  since  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.,  as  were  also  almost  all  St. 
James's  and  St.  Anne's  parishes,  and  a  great  put  * 
of  St.  Martin's  and  St  Giles's.  I  have  met  vitl: 
several  old  persons  in  my  younger  days  who  I^ 
membered  that  there  was  but  one  single  house  (t 
cake-house)  between  the  Mews  Gate  at  Channj 
Cross,  and  St.  James's  Palace  Gate,  where  now 
stand  the  stately  piles  of  St.  James's  Square,  Pall 
Mall,  and  other  nne  streets.  They  also  remem- 
bered the  west  side  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  h&Te 
been  a  quickset  hedge.  Yet  High  Holhom  and 
Drury  Lane  were  filled  with  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  houses  almost  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
years  ago.  Those  fine  streets  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Strand,  running  down  to  the  River  Thame, 
have  all  been  built  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  upon  the  sites  of  noblemen's 
houses  and  gardens  who  removed  farther  vest- 
ward,  as  their  names  denote.  Even  some  j»rts 
within  the  bars  of  the  city  of  London  remaineil 
unbuilt  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  y«i« 
past,  particularly  all  the  ground  between  Shoe 
Lane  and  Fewter's  (now  Fetter)  Lane,  *  bo  called, 
says  Howel,  in  his  Londinopolis,  *  of  Fewtcn  (an 
old  appellation  of  idle  people)  loitering  there,  as  m 
a  way  leading  to  gardens  ;*  which  in  KingCharle* 
I.'s  reign,  and  even  some  of  them  since,  have  beec 
built  up  into  streets,]  lanes,  &c.  Several  other 
parts  of  the  city,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  ren- 
dered more  populous  by  the  removal  of  the  no- 
bility, &c.,  to  Westminster  liberties;  on  the  «iw 
of  whose  former  spacious  houses  and  gardens  whole 
streets,  lanes,  and  courts  have  been  added  to  the 
city  since  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth."!  '^ 
1609,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  what  is  cauca 
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he  New  River,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
netropoUs  is  still  supplied  with  water,  was,  after 
hree  years'  labour,  brought  into  the  reservoir  at 
ZJlerkenwell,  by  the  enterprising  and  public- 
pirited  projector,  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  citizen 
md  goldsmith  of  London,  who  was  thereupon 
mighted  by  King  James.  One  of  the  patents 
p-anted  by  King  Charles  in  1630  was  for  the  con- 
veying of  certain  springs  of  water  into  London  and 
^Vestminster  from  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
^odsdon  in  Hertfordshire,  after  the  plan  of  a  pro- 
ector  named  Michael  Parker.  This  scheme, 
lowever,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  effect,  and 
t  only  deserves  notice  from  the  circumstance  that, 
o  defray  their  expenses, — a  considerable  item  of 
vhich  was  to  be  a  payment  of  4000/.  a-year  into  the 
ting  s  exchequer — the  royal  grant  gave  the  under- 
akers  "  a  special  licence  to  erect  and  publish  a 
ottery  ot  lotteries,"  "according,**  it  is  added,  "to 
he  course  of  other  lotteries  heretofore  used  or  prac- 
ised."  Lotteries  had  been  for  more  than  half  a 
lentury  before  this  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the 
government  for  raising  money  for  particular  pur- 
)08es;  the  earliest  on  record,  it  is  said,  having 
Kjcurred  in  the  year  1569,  when  20,000/.  was 
•aised  for  the  repair  of  certain  harbours  by  the 
lale  of  40,000  tickets  at  ten  shillings  each,  the 
jTizes  being  articles  of  plate.  Another  lottery  was 
irawn  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority  in 
he  reign  of  James  I.,  to  defray  the  expenses 
ittending  certain  of  the  early  settlements  in 
Vmerica. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  remainder  of  the 
present  period  will  not  detain  us  long.  The  trade 
md  industry  of  the  country  in  all  their  branches 
suffered  of  necessity  considerable  depression  during 
he  continuance  of  the  war ;  but  alter  the  re-esta- 
ilishment  of  tranquillity  and  a  settled  government, 
rreat  pains  were  taken  by  the  parliament  and  by 
[!^romwell  to  bring  about  their  revival,  and,  on  the 
vhole,  with  very  considerable  success. 

We  shall  first  enumerate  the  few  facts  requiring 
lotice  in  the  history  of  the  several  great  chartered 
ompanies.  In  1643  a  number  of  the  proprietors 
)f  the  East  India  Company  were  at  length  induced 
;o  subscribe  a  new  stock,  but  only  to  the  in- 
idequate  amount  of  105,000/.  Great  part  of  this 
noney  was  soon  after  lost  in  various  ways ;  and 
or  some  years  the  trade  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
ye  carried  on  at  all.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  during  this  period  the  company 
icquired  two  of  its  most  important  possessions,  the 
;own  of  Madraspatnam,  or  Madras,  long  the  seat  of 
heir  supreme  government  in  India,  and  still  the 
:apital  of  one  ofthe  presidencies,  which  was  ceded 
o  them  by  the  sovereign  of  the  country  in  1643; 
md  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  of  which  they  took 
possession  in  1651,  on  its  abandonment  by  the 
Dutch.  Meanwhile,  in  1649,  a  subscription  for  a 
lew  stock  had  been  opened;  but,  although  en- 
couraged by  the  parliament,  it  proceeded  slowly, 
ind  by  the  following  year  had  omy  produced  about 
192,000/.    With  a  small  part  of  this  they  aoon 


after  engird  in  the  Guinea  trade,  a  charter  to 
carry  on  which  for  five  years  they  obtained  from 
the  parliament  in  1651.  In  1654,  on  the  con* 
elusion  of  peace  with  Holland,  commissioners  from 
both  parties  were  appointed  to  settle  the  claims 
brought  by  the  English  and  Dutch  companies 
against  each  other  for  depredations  and  other 
injuries  committed  before  the  war;  when  the 
English  gave  in  an  acccount  of  2,795,990/.  19^., 
which  the  Dutch  met  by  one  of  2,919,861/.  3^.  6d. ; 
but,  in  the  end,  the  commissioners  decided  that  a 
sum  of  85,000/.  should  be  paid  by  the  Dutch, 
besides  about  3,600/.  to  the  heirs  of  certain  of  the 
sufferers  of  Amboyna, — an  award  for  which  the 
English  Company  was  probably  as  much  indebted 
to  the  humbled  condition  of  the  United  Provinces 
at  the  moment  as  to  the  clear  justice  of  the  case. 
For  some  years  longer,  however,  the  company's 
trade  could  hardlv  be  said  to  exist.  Any  private 
adventurer  who  chose  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  India 
was  connived  at  by  the  government  in  violating 
their  privileges,  so  that  the  company,  as  a  body, 
carried  on  what  little  trade  they  did  merely  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  their  charter  from  being  ab- 
rogated on  the  pretext  that  they  made  no  use  of  it, 
and  in  the  hope  of  better  times.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  in  the  scramble  for  the  Indian  trade  which 
now  ensued, — at  once  inundating  India  with  the 
manufactures  of  England  and  England  with  the 
produce  of  India, — ^the  interlopers  in  general  made 
as  scanty  profits  as  the  company,  so  that  at  last  most 
of  them  joined  in  urging  upon  the  government  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  exclusive  system.  Their 
so  acting,  however,  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  ab- 
solute failure  of  the  experiment  of  a  free-trade 
that  had  thus  been  tried,  inasmuch  as  their  pro- 
position was  avowedly  made  with  the  view  of 
becoming  themselves  members  of  the  company 
when  it  should  be  set  up  again  with  a  new  stock 
and  a  new  charter.  Still  it  is  probable  that  com- 
mercial enterprise  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
in  England  to  have  enabled  the  country  to  carry  on 
the  Indian  trade  successfully  by  the  mere  efforts  of 
individuals  against  the  powerful  rivalry  of  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  monopolies.  At  last,  in 
October,  1657,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the 
company  for  seven  yeara,  afler  they  had  actually, 
in  despair  of  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment, put  up  bills  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
the  preceding  January,  offering  their  property  and 
their  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  for  sale.  Ou 
this  a  new  stock  of  about  310,000/.  was  raised, 
which  immediately  placed  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  enabled  it  to 
carry  on  the  trade  with  a  spirit  and  success  which 
continued  without  interruption  or  abatement  till 
the  Restoration.  A  short  paragraph  from  the 
annalist  of  our  Indian  commerce,  whom  we  have 
chiefly  followed  in  this  summary,  will  explain  the 
state  of  its  establishments  abroad  at  the  dose  of  the 
present  period.  *^  In  the  infancy  of  the  company's 
commerce.  Bantam  was  the  chief  factory,  to  which 
all  the  othen  were  subordinate;  and  so  they  con- 
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tinued  till  the  year  1638  or  1639,  when  Surat 
became  the  chief  establishment,  and  the  factories 
of  Bantam,  Fort  St.  George  (or  Madras),  Hooghly 
in  Bengal,  and  those  in  Persia,  were  made  suIh 
ordinate  to  it.  In  the  year  1660  the  company  sent 
out  orders  to  give  up  the  inland  factories  of  Agra 
and  Amadavad,  as  also  Mocha  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Bussorah  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their 
port  of  Gombroon  being  of  doubtful  utility,  it  was 
referred  to  further  consideration  whether  it  should 
be  kept  up  or  abandoned.  It  was  determined  to 
retain  Carwar,  Caiavella,  Rajapore,  and  Scindy  as 
long  as  the  customs  in  Persia  should  continue  to 
be  paid;  and  these  factories  were  made  subordinate 
to  Surat.  The  factories  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  were  put  under  one 
agent  at  Fort  St.  George  (or  Madras),  who  was 
directed  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
settlement  in  Ceylon."* 

The  trade  in  woollens  with  the  Netherlands  and 
Grermany,  carried  on,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,  continued  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition  during  all  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.    In  1647  the  company  removed 
their  comptoir,  or  foreign  residence,  from  Delft  to 
Dort,  ana  here  they   remained,  notwithstanding 
repeated  invitations  from  the  magistrates  of  Bruges 
to  return  to  that  city,  in  which  they  had  originally 
fixed  themselves,  till  about  the  year  1651,  when 
they  began  to  remove  to  Hamburgh,  which  soon 
after  became  the  sole  staple  for  the  English  woollen 
trade.    An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
in  1643,  granted  a  new  and  more  ample  charter  to 
the  Levant  Company,  **  which,"  said  the  ordi- 
nance, "beside  the  building  and  maintaining  of 
divers  great  ships,  and  the  venting  of  kerseys, 
sayes,  perpetuanos,  and  several  other  commodities, 
hath  been  found  very  serviceable  to  this  state,  by 
advancing  navigation  and  transporting  into  foreign 
parts,  for  several  years  together,  above  20,000 
broad-cloths,  besides  other  commodities,  dyed  and 
dressed  in  their  full  manufacture."    Among  the 
productions  of  the  East  soon  after  this  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Levant  Company, 
was  coffee.    It  is  said  that  coffee  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1652  by  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Edwards,  who  had  brought 
home  with  him  a  Greek  servant  accustomed  to  make 
it,  and  whom  he  set  up  in  a  coffee-house  in  St. 
Michael's  Alley,  Comhill,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Virginia  Coffee-house  now  stands.     The  valuable 
privileges  of  the  Russian  Company  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  czar  a  short  time  before  King 
Charles's  deatli,  on  the  pretence  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had  taken  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  what  the  czar  considered  a  rebellion 
against  their  lawful  sovereign ;  but  it  appears  that 
whatever  resentment  may  have  been  entertained 
gaainst  them  on  that  account  was  at  least  very 
dexterously  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Dutch,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  of  bargaining  for  a  share  of 
the  Archangel  trade  on  condidon  of  paying  a  duty 
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j  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  eiports  and  imports.  Fd 
'  some  years  after  this  the  English  trade  to  Russia 
seems  to  have  been  almost  suspended;  nor  did  t 
sort  of  embassy,  sent  to  the  czar,  or  emperor  is  be 
styled  him,  by  Cromwell  in  1654,  succeed  in 
obtaining  more  than  some  very  petty  coDcessioK. 
We  shall  have  to  notice  some  further  negodathHii 
which  took  place  upon  this  subject  in  the  cm 
period. 

Till  the  year  1641  the  only  produce  of  liic 
Island  of  Barbadoes  consisted  of  very  bad  tobacco 
and  a  little  cotton  and  ginger ;  but  in  that  m 
some  of  the  planters  procured  a  few  sugar-canei 
from  Fernambuc  in  Brazil,  which  throTe  so  well, 
that,  after  a  season  or  two,  a  small  iDgenio,  or  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  was  set  up  in  tk 
island.     Yet  in  1647,  when   Ligou,  the  autba 
of  the  *  History  of  Barbadoes,'  who  gives  this  ac- 
count, arrived  in  the  island,  although  there  were 
then  many  sugar-works  set  up,  the  people  vere 
still  ignorant  of  the  true  manner  of  planting,  tk 
time  of  cutting  the  canes,  and  other  particulars  in 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  plant.     All  these  defi- 
ciencies, however,  were  soon  got  over;  thebusicess 
of  sugar-making  was  carried  on  every  year  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent ;  and  many  large  fortunes 
were  amassed  by  the  planters  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time.     The  author  of  a  pamphlet  entillei 
'Trade  Revived,'  published  in  1659,  speala  of 
Barbadoes  as  "  having  given  to  many  men  of  lov 
degree  exceeding  vast  fortunes,  equal  to  nobleiDeD/ 
He  adds,  that  "  upwards  of  a  hundred  sail  of  ships 
there  yearly  find  employment,  by  (jarrying  goods 
and  passengers  thither,  and  bringing  thence  other 
commodities ;  whereby  seamen  are  bred  and  cus- 
tom increased,  our  commodities  vended,  and  manj 
thousands  employed  tlierein,  and  in  refining  sugtf 
therefrom,   which  we  formerly  had  from  oifacr 
countries."   Till  this  extended  cultivation  of  sugar 
in  Barbadoes,  all  of  that  article  consumed  in  Eng- 
land had  been  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory of  Brazil.     Nor  were  the  English  in  Bar- 
badoes long  in  imitating  their  Portuguese  rivals 
on  the  southern  continent  of  America  in  aiwther 
branch  of  trade  which  has  darkened  the  histury 
of  the  rearing  of  the  sugar-cane  wherever  it  has 
spread  over  those  regions, — the  importation  of 
negroes  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.   The 
rapid  increase,  again,  of  the  population  of  this  ami 
our  other  West  Indian  settlements  thus  produced 
soon  created  a  large  demand  for  necessaries  of  ali 
kinds  from  England.     While  the  trade,  however, 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies  was 
still  only  growing  up  to  this  state,  an  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  1646,  although  ac- 
knowledging  in   the  preamble  that  the  several 
plantations  of  Virginia,  Bermuda,  Barbadoes,  aw 
other  places  of  America,  had  been  veiy  beneficiu 
to  the  kingdom  by  the  increase  of  navigation  and 
of  the  customs  arising  from  the  import  of  the 
commodities  of  their  growth,  and  thereupon  con- 
tinuing for  three  years  longer  the  exemption  fro^ 
all  duties^  except  the  new  duty  of  excise  if^ich 
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lome  produce  and  manufactures  carried  out  to 
hese  plantations  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  imposed, 
or  the  first  time,  the .  important  restriction  that 
''none  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  said  planta- 
ions  do  suffer  any  ship  or  vessel  to  lade  any 
^ods  of  the  gprowth  of  the  plantations,  and 
!arry  them  to  foreign  parts,  except  in  English 
)ottom8,  under  forfeiture  of  the  hefore-named 
Exemption  from  customs.*'  We  shall  presently 
ind  this  principle  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  in 
I  subsequent  much  more  memorable  measure  of 
he  Rump  parliament.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
lissensions  that  raged  at  home,  and  after  the 
riumph  of  the  parliamentary  cause,  great  numbers 
>f  the  royalists  had  sought  refuge  in  Virginia,  Bar- 
ladoes,  and  the  other  West  India  settlements ;  so 
hat  the  white  population  of  these  dependencies 
vas  in  general  fiercely  opposed  to  the  new  govem- 
aent,  and  they  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
ebellion  after  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  had  been 
educed  to  submission  and  quiet.  Barbadoes, 
odeed,  had  actually  received  Lord  Willoughby  as 
;ovemor  under  a  commission  from  Charles  II., 
hen  in  Holland,  and  had  proclaimed  Charles  as 
;ing.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
Dnglish  parliament,  in  1651,  with  the  view  of 
lunishing  at  once  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and 
be  Dutch,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  greater 
tart  of  the  carrying- trade  between  the  West  Indies 
nd  Europe,  passed  their  famous  Navigation  Act, 
eclaring  that  no  merchandize  either  of  Asia, 
Ifrica,  or  America,  except  only  such  as  should  be 
niported  directly  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or 
lanufacture  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into 
England,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations  in 
ny  but  English-built  ships,  belonging  either  to 
English  or  English-plantation  subjects,  navigated 
y  English  commanders,  and  having  at  least  three- 
)urths  of  the  sailors  Englishmen.  It  was  also 
irther  enacted  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
uction,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  in  Europe 
hould  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  except  in 
iritish  ships,  or  in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  prop- 
erty of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place  in  which 
le  goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could 
aly  be,  or  most  usually  were,  exported.  Upon 
lis  law,  which  was  re-enacted  after  the  Restora- 
on,  and  which  down  to  our  own  day  has  been 
enerally  regarded  and  upheld  as  the  palladium 
'  our  commerce,  and  the  maritime  Magna  Charta 
-  England,  we  shall  only  at  present  observe  that 
le  of  its  first  consequences  was  undoubtedly  the 
ar  with  Holland  which  broke  out  the  year  after 
was  passed.  It  is  admitted  also,  we  may  add, 
f  a  writer  who  ranks  among  its  most  zealous 
ilogists,  that  it  "occasioned  at  first  loud  com- 
laints,  that  though  our  people  had  not  shipping 
lougb  to  import  from  all  parts  whatever  they 
anted,  they  were  nevertheless,  by  this  law,  de- 
irred  receiving  due  supplies  of  merchandise  from 
her  nations,  who  only  could,  and  till  then  did, 
iport  them/^    The  Barbadians  were  at  length, 
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not  without  much  difficulty,  compelled  to  surrender 
their  island  to  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  in  March,  1652  ;  but,  even  after 
this,  they  continued,  notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
bitory act,  to  keep  up  a  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  Dutch,  which  was  connived  at  by  the 
government.  The  wealth  and  importance  of  Bar- 
badoes, however,  were  considerably  reduced  by 
Cromwell's  conquest,  in  1656,  of  Jamaica,  to 
which  many  of  the  planters  soon  after  removed, 
induced  principally  by  the  greater  cheapness  of 
land  in  that  island. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  on  money  had  conti- 
nued to  be  ten  per  cent.,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1571,*  till,  in  1624,  it  was  reduced  to  eight  per 
cent,  by  the  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  11, — which,  after 
authorizing  this  rate,  drolly  adds  the  proviso, 
"that  no  words  in  this  law  contained  shall  be 
construed  or  expounded  to  allow  the  practice  of 
usury  in  point  of  religion  or  conscience !"  The 
rate  of  interest  continued  to  be  eight  per  cent,  till 
1651,  when  it  was  further  reduced  by  the  pariia- 
ment  to  six  per  cent,  at  which  point  it  remained 
fixed  for  the  rest  of  the  present  period.  Some 
years  before  this  time  a  regular  trade  in  the  lend- 
ing of  money  had  sprung  up,  of  which  Anderson 
gives  the  following  account  from  a  rare  and  curious 
pamphlet,  entitled  *The  Mystery  of  the  New- 
fashioned  Goldsmiths  or  Bankers  discovered,' 
printed  in  1676.  For  some  time  the  usual  place 
in  which  the  London  merchants  kept  their  cash 
had  been  the  Royal  Mint  in  the  Tower.  But  the 
despotic  act  of  Charles  I.  in  seizing,  a  few  months 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  a  sum 
of  200,000/.  which  was  lodged  here,  under  the 
name  of  a  loan,  having  destroyed  the  security  of 
that  place  of  deposit,  it  then  became  customary, 
we  are  told,  though  the  statement  seems  a  strange 
one,  for  merchants  and  traders  to  intrust  their 
cash  to  the  keeping  of  their  clerks  and  apprentices, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  the 
said  clerks  and  apprentices  fell  into  the  habit  of 
running  away  from  their  masters  and  going  to  the 
army :  so  that,  at  last,  about  the  year  1645,  com- 
mercial men  first  began  to  place  their  cash  in  the 
hands  of  goldsmiths ;  until  which  time,  it  is  stated, 
the  business  of  the  goldsmiths  of  London  consisted 
merely  in  buying  and  selling  plate  and  foreign 
coins  of  gold  and  silver,  in  melting  and  culling 
these  articles,  in  coining  some  at  the  Mint,  and  in 
supplying  with  the  rest  the  refiners,  plate-makers, 
and  merchants,  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  price.  "This  new  banking  husiness,"  the 
account  proceeds,  "soon  grew  very  considerable. 
It  happened  in  those  times  of  civil  commotion,  that 
the  parliament,  out  of  the  plate,  and  from  the  old 
coin  brought  into  the  Mint,  coined  seven  millions 
into  half-crowns ;  and  there  being  no  mills  then 
in  use  at  the  Mint,  this  new  money  was  of  very 
unequal  weight,  sometimes  two-pence  and  three- 
pence difference  in  an  ounce  ;*  and  most  of  it  was, 
it  seems,  heavier  th^  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
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proportion  to  the  value  in  foreign  parts.     Of  this 
the  goldsmiths  made,  naturally,  the  advantages 
usual  in  such  cases,  hy  picking  out  or  culling  the 
heaviest,  and  melting  them  down,  and  exporting 
them.    It  happened,  also,  that  our  gold  coins  were 
too  weighty,  and  of  these  also  they  took  the  like 
advantage.    Moreover,  such  merchants'  servants 
as  still  kept  their  masters'  running  cash,  had  fallen 
into  a  way  of  clandestinely  lending  the  same  to  the 
goldsmiths,  at  four-pence  per  cent,  per  diem  (ahout 
,  six  per  cent,  per  annum);  who,hy  these  and  such  like 
means,  were  enahled  to  lend  out  great  quantities 
of  cash  to  necessitous  merchants  and  others,  weekly 
or  monthly,  at  high  interest ;  and  also  began  to 
discount  the  merchants'  bills  at  the  like,  or  an 
higher  rate  of  interest.    Much  about  the  same 
time  Uiey  began  to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen's 
estates  remitted  to  town,  and  to  allow  them  and 
others  who  put  cash  into  their  hands  some  interest 
for  it,  if  it  remained  but  for  a  single  month  in 
their  hands,  or  even  a  lesser  time.    This  was  a 
great  allurement  for  pe|)ple  to  put  this  money  into 
their  hands,  which  wotild  bear  interest  till  the  day 
they  wanted  it.     And  they  could  also  draw  it  out 
by  one  hundred  pounds,  or  fifty  pounds,  &c.,  at  a 
time,  as  they  wanted  it,  with  infinitely  less  trouble 
than  if  they  had  lent  it  out  on  either  real  or  per- 
sonal security.      The  consequence  was,  that  it 
quickly  brought  a  great  quantity  of  cash  into  their 
hands ;  so  that  the  chief  or  greatest  of  them  were 
now  enabled  to  supply  Cromwell  with  money  in 
advance  on  the  revenues,  as  his  occasions  required, 
upon  great  advantages  to  themselves."    Here  we 
have  all  the  principal  operations  of  our  modem 
banks,  including  even  some  portion  of  the  accom- 
modation given  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
government  in  our  day,  described  as  already  in 
use  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     No 
banking  establishment,  properly  so  called,  how- 
ever, like  those  already  existing  at  Amsterdam  and 
in  several  of  the  Italian  States,  was  begun  in  Eng- 
land during  the  present  period,  although  various 
projects  of  the  kind  were  submitted  both  to  the 
public  and  the  parliament. 

In  1652  the  postage  of  letters  in  England  was 
farmed  or  let  by  the  state  to  John  Manley,  Esq., 
for  10,000/.  a-year ;  and  four  years  after  the  whole 
*  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  was  subjected  to 
a  revision  and  placed  upon  a  more  stable  founda- 
tion than  heretofore.  In  1652  the  number  of 
hackney-coaches  licensed  to  ply  in  the  streets  of 
London  was  raised  to  two  hundred,  and  in  1654 
to  three  hundred,^the  government  and  regulation 
of  them  being  placed  in  the  court  of  aldermen. 
The  old  dread  of  the  over-increase  of  the  capital, 
however,  still  continued  to  haunt  the  legislature  of 
the  commonwealth  as  much  as  it  had  formerly 
done  the  court.  An  edict  published  in  1656  de- 
clares that  *'  the  great  and  excessive  number  of 
houses,  edifices,  outhouses,  and  cottages  erected 
and  new-built  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  is 
found  to  be  very  mischievous  and  inconvenient, 
and  a  great  annoyance  and  nuisance  to  the  com- 


monwealth." Whereupon  a  fine  of  one  yen's 
rent  is  imposed  on  all  houses  erected  on  new  foun- 
dations within  ten  miles  of  the  wsUs  of  Loodoa 
since  1620,  not  having  four  acres  of  freehold  kd 
attached  to  them ;  and  a  fine  of  100/.  on  all  sodi 
as  should  be  erected  in  future.  But  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act  were  excepted  the  buildinei 
belonging  to  the  several  city  hospitals ;  the  Eirl  of 
Clare's  new  market  (now  Clare  Market),  wbid 
is  described  as  just  then  built;  the  streets  alMic 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then  in  course  of  beio; 
erected;  Bangor  Court  in  Shoe  Lane,  Aen  aboit 
to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Bishop  of  Basgori 
house  and  garden;  and  some  other  recent  enokos 
below  Londcm  Bridge  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  These  were  no  doubt  all  the  chief  additiou 
that  had  been  made  to  the  metropolis  within  die 
last  few  years. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  period 
both  the  fineness  and  the  weight  of  thesiWeroia- 
age  continued  the  same  as  they  had  been  fixed  in 
the  year  1601 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pound  of  Mist 
silver  contained  eighteen  ounces  of  alloy,  and  vis 
coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.* 

Immediately  after  his  accession,  James  I.  di- 
rected two  coinages  of  gold, — one  of  pieces  of  tea 
shilHngs,  five  shillings,  and  two  and  sixpence  in 
value, — ^that  is,  of  angels,  half  angels,  and  quirter 
angels,  from  gold  of  '23  carats  3^  grains  fine ;  tk 
other  of  pieces  of  twenty  shillings  and  the  ame 
inferior  current  values,  that  is,  of  sovereigns,  biif- 
sovereigns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns,  from  gold  cf 
only  22  carats  fine.  This  throwing  into  ciiculatioa 
of  two  gold  coinages  of  dififerent  standards  mv^ 
one  would  think,  have  been  attended  with  foise 
inconveniences.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  a 
silver  coinage  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillingN 
sixpences,  two-pences,  pence,  and  half-p^ct 
All  the  pieces  of  these  first  coinages  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afterwards  issued  by  hearis; 
the  words  Ang.  Sco.  (for  England  and  Scotland), 
instead  of  those  denoting  King  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  the  title  James  assumed  the  foUowinf 
year,  and  which  he  directed,  by  proclamatioD,  to 
be  thenceforth  used  upon  all  the  coins.  In  the 
next  coinage,  the  pound  of  gold,  which  had  hereto- 
fore passed  only  for  thirty-three  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings, was  ordered  to  be  raised  in  value  to  thirty- 
seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  the 
proclamation  to  that  efifect  setting  forth  that  the 
English  gold  coin  had  of  late  ^n  exported  in 
great  quantities  in  consequence  of  its  not  bearing  t 
due  proportion  to  the  silver,  as  in  other  nations- 
The  gold  coins  were  now  directed  to  be,  one  of  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  called  the  unity; 
one  of  ten  shillings,  to  be  called  the  double cro«i 
one  of  five  shillings,  to  be  called  the  Britain  crown ; 
one  of  four  shillings,  to  be  called  the  thistle  crown; 
and  one  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  be  called 
the  half-crown.  The  next  year  the  value  of  the 
pound  of  gold  was  raised  to  forty  pounds  ten  wm- 
lings ;  and  at  that  rate  a  gold  coinage  wis  ordered 
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of  roee-rials  at  thirty  ehillings  each  ;  spur- rials  at 
fifteen  shillings ;  and  angels  at  ten  shillings.  In 
1611,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  value  of 
gold  in  relation  to  silver  in  the  general  European 
market  of  the  precious  metals,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  raise,  hy  proclamation,  the  value  of  the 
unity  to  twenty-two  shillings,  and  that  of  all  the 


other  gold  pieces  then  current  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  next  year  the  pound  of  gold  coined  into 
rose-rials,  spur-rials,  and  angels  was  raised  to  the 
value  of  forty-four  pounds  in  tale ;  and  that  coined 
into  unities,  &c.  to  forty  pounds,  eighteen  shillings, 
and  four- pence.  In  1619  a  new  gold  coinage  was 
issued,  consisting  of  pieces  of  twenty  shillings,  ten 
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shillinge,  and  five  shillings,  which,  in  consequence 
of  being  impressed  with  the  king's  head  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  laurel,  came  to  be  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  laurels.  Both  the  twenty-shilling 
laurel  and  the  unity  were  also  popularly  called 
broad-pieces,  In  this  reign  likewise  appeared  the 
first  English  copper  coinage,  consisting  of  far- 
things, which  were  issued  in  1613)  the  private 
tokens  of  lend  4ud  brass,  which  shop-keepers  and 
other  dealers  had  long  heen  in  the  habit  of  fabri- 
cating and  losing  in  their  payments,  being  at  the 
same  time  abolished.  It  was  calculated  that  there 
were  about  three  thousand  retailers  of  victuals  and 
small  wares  in  and  about  London  that  thus  used 
their  own  tokens;  and  the  practice  was  general 
in  all  the  considerable  towns  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a 
pound  of  gold  of  23  carats  3|  grains  fine  was 
directed  to  be  accounted  of  the  value  of  forty-four 
pounds  ten  shillings ;  and  a  pound  of  22  carats 
fine  of  the  value  of  forty-one  pounds.  *^lu  the 
former  reign,"  observes  Leake,  *'  the  great  quan- 
tity of  silver  brought  into  Europe  upon  the  opening 
of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  had  raised  the 
price  of  gold,  and  caused  it  to  be  exported,  so  that 
for  two  years  hardly  any  usual  payments  were 
made  in  gold;  but  the  gold,  by  reason  of  this 
advanced  price,  being  brought  back,  there  followed 
as  great  a  scarcity  of  silver."*  It  had  been  the 
practice,  too,  of  the  goldsmiths  for  some  years,  he 
adds,  to  cull  out  the  weightiest  and  best  silver 
money,  for  which  they  wquld  give  a  premium  of 
two  and  sometimes  three  shillings  on  the  hundred 
pounds,  ai)d  to  melt  and  export  it.  Above  ten 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  silver  were  coined 
from  1630  to  1643;  ''nevertheless,  in  1632," 
Rushworth  tells  us,  "  there  was  such  plenty  of 
gold  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  scarcity  of  silver* 
that  the  drovers  and  farmers,  who  brought  their 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  to  be  sold  in  Smithfield, 
would  ordinarily  make  their  bargain  to  be  paid  in 
silver  and  not  in  gold.  And,  besides,  in  this  time 
people  did  ordinarily  give  two-penc^i  and  some- 
times more,  to  get  twenty  shillipgs  ip  silver  for  the 
exchange  of  a  twenty-shilliqg  pi^pe  qf  gold,  full 
weight.  And  in  and  about  LoT^doi^  and  West- 
minster, as  well  as  in  other  parl>Pi  iqqbI;  people 
carried  gold  scales  in  their  popj^pts  to  weigh  gold 
on  all  occaBions."t  The  coinp  struck  by  Charles 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  wprp  of  the  same 
denominations  as  those  issued  by  his  father. 
Among  his  schemes  for  raising  money  at  this  time 
were  various  projects  which  were  set  on  foot  for 
coining  silver  extracted  from  tiie  lead-mines  in 
different  parts  of  England.  Of  these,  however,  the 
only  one  that  turned  out  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree productive  was  that  for  coining  the  silver 
yielded  by  the  Welsh  mines,  for  which  purpose  a 
mint  was  established,  in  1637,  at  the  castle  of 
Aberystwith,  in  Cardiganshire. ,  These  mines  ulti- 
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mately  yielded  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  silreri- 
week;  and  the  mint  at  Aberystwith  proved  of 
considerable  service  to  the  king  during  his  war 
with  the  parliament.  Of  several  other  mines,  the 
ore  of  which  was  tried  by  workmen  brought  out  of 
Germany,  those  of  Slaithbome  in  l4ncaahire  aie 
said  to  have  yielded  four  per  cent  of  silver ;  those 
of  Barnstable  in  Devonshire  and  Court-Mftrtin  in 
Cornwall,  ten  per  cent ;  and  those  atMiggleswide 
and  Wardel,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  six  or  eight 
per  cent  In  this  reign,  also,  was  introduced,  br 
Nicholas  Briot,  a  native  of  France,  the  process  tt 
fabricating  coins  by  machinery,  instead  of  by  the 
hammer,  the  only  method  hitherto  employei 
Briot,  driven  from  France,  where  he  had  been  m- 
ver  general  of  the  coin,  by  the  intrigues  of  persoDs 
whose  interests  were  opposed  to  his  ingenious  im- 
provements, appears  to  have  come  over  to  England 
about  the  year  1628,  and  in  1633  was  constituted 
chief  engraver  of  coins  for  the  mint  in  the  Tows 
of  Jjondon.  He  remained  in  this  country  till  he 
was  recalled  to  Prance  by  the  Chancellor  Squier 
about  the  year  1640.  While  he  presided  over  the 
cutting  of  the  dies  for  the  English  coinage,  it  vw 
considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  then  known. 
Among  other  pieces  of  his  striking  is  one  in  gold, 
of  the  weight  of  8  pennyweights,  18j  grains, 
"with  the  king's  head,"  says  I^ake,  "adminbly 
well  done,  bare-headed,  and  the  lovelock,  as  it  wis 
called,  hanging  before,  which,  it  seems,  vas  so 
disagreeable  to  the  Roundheads  (so  called  from  the 
contrary  extreme)  that  Prynne  wrote  a  book  against 
it,  calldl  The  Unloveliness  of  Lovelocks."  This, 
being  dated  in  1630,  must  have  been  among  the 
earliest  of  Briot's  productions.  After  the  war  had 
begun  and  the  parliament  had  seized  the  Tower, 
Charles  set  up  mints  at  Shrewsbury,  Oxford,  Yorli, 
and  other  places,  most  of  the  money  coined  at 
which  has  the  mint  mark  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'^ 
feathers,  as  having  been  struck  by  the  workmen 
and  instruments  belonging  to  the  establishment  at 
Aberystwith.  The  greater  part  of  it  appears  also 
to  have  beep  made,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by 
the  hanjmpr*  the  use  of  the  mill  having  been  proba- 
bly laid  aside  »n  Briot's  departure.  "The  unhappy 
situation  qf  the  king's  affairs,"  says  Leake,"  may  he 
traced  by  his  mpney,  which  grew  worse  and  worse 
in  the  stamp,  till  i^^  last  they  hardly  deserve  the 
nanae  qf  a  cpip,  seeming  rather  the  work  of  a  smith 
(as  perhaps  tbpy  were)  than  a  graver,  and  manifest 
they  were  poinpd  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  con- 
fusion." Besides  money  of  the  common  species, 
various  other  coins  or  tokens,  which  have  received 
the  name  of  obsidional  or  siege  pieces,  were  issued 
on  diflPerent  occasions  by  the  royalists  in  the  coune 
of  the  war.  Among  these  were  the  piecea  stamped 
at  Newark  in  1643  and  1646,  whidi  are  in  tbe 
form  of  a  lozenge ;  those  stamped  at  tbe  siege  ot 
Carlisle  in  1645,  which  are  octangular;  thePonte- 
fract  pieces,  some  of  which  are  round,  some  octan- 
gular, some  lozenge-shaped ;  and  another  sort  ol 
money,  consisting  merely  of  bits  of  silTC^piate 
about  an  inch  and  a  hidf  long,  with  a  rude  n- 
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presentation   of  a  castle,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Scarborough,  stamped  upon  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  quarrel  with  the  king 
the  parliament  coined  both  gold  and  silver  money 
bearing  the  usual  impressions,  and  only  distin- 
guished from  that  issued  by  the  king  by  its  having 
the  letter  P.  (for  parliament)  stamped  upon  it  as  a 
mint  mark.  They  afterguards  coined  gold  pieces  of 
twenty  shillings,  ten  shillings,  and  five  shillings, 
and  silver  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  six- 
pences, having  on  the  obverse  an  antique  shield 
with  St.  George's  cross,  encircled  with  a  palm  and 
a  laurel  branch,  and  circumscribed  The  Common- 
wealth OP  England  ;  on  the  reverse,  two  antique 
shields  conjoined,  the  first  with  St.  George's  cross 
as  before,  the  other  with  a  harp,  and  circum- 
scribed God  with  us.  Their  silver  twopences, 
pennies,  and  half-pennies,  have  only  the  arms 
without  any  legend  or  inscription.  Such  coins, 
with  a  sun  for  the  mint-mark,  are  found  of  the 
dates  1649,  1650,  1651, 1652,  and  1653;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  they  were  occasionally  struck 
even  down  to  the  Restoration  :  Leake  says  he  had 
seen  both  a  twenty  and  a  ten  shilling  piece  of 
1660.  This  was  all  hammered  money ;  but  there 
are  likewise  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences 
of  1651,  bearing  the  same  stamp,  and  grained 
upon  the  outer  edge ;  which  is  the  earliest  English 
completely  milled  silver  coinage,  the  milled  money 
of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.  being  only  marked 
upon  the  flat  edge.  One  milled  half-crown  of  the 
same  date  has  inscribed  upon  the  rim  the  words. 
In  the  third  tear  of  Freedom  bt  Gtod's 
Blessing  Restored  ;  another  has  Truth  and 
Peace.  1651.  Petrus  Blondaeus  Inventor 
Fecit.     These  appear  to  be  rival  productions; 


the  former  by  the  regular  moneyers  of  the  Tower; 
the  latter  by  a  French  artist,  Peter  Blondeau,  wis 
came  over  and  offered  his  services  to  the  committee 
of  the  council  of  state  for  the  Mint  in  1649,  bot 
never  was  employed  farther  than  to  give  thU  s[k- 
cimen  of  his  skill,  although  he  appears  to  haTe  re- 
mained in  the  country  about  three  years,  and  vis 
probably  not  well  used  by  the  government.  Some 
copper  farthings,  of  various  impressions,  vere 
likewise  coined  by  the  parliament 

The  earliest  money  bearing  the  efiBgies  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  has  the  date  of  1656,  though  it  wascoC 
till  the  following  year  that  he  formally  took  upiai 
him  the  royal  authority  in  conformi^  with  the 
"  Petition  and  Ad  vice."*  His  coins  arc  twenty  shil- 
ling and  fifty  shilling  pieces  of  gold ;  and  crowns, 
half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  of  silver. 
"  They  are,"  says  Leake,  "  an  excellent  die,  dooc 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  Symonds  (or  Simcna),  ex- 
ceeding anything  of  that  kind  that  had  been  done 
since  Uie  Romans ;  and  in  like  manner  he  appears 
thereon,  his  bust  Caesar-like,  laureate,  looking  ta 
the  right,  with  whiskers,  an/i  a  small  tuft  upoo  the 
under  lip.'*  The  circumscription  around  the 
head  of  the  Protector  is  Olivar.  D.  G.  R.P.  Akg. 
Sco.  HiB.  &c.  Pro.  On  the  reverse,  under  i 
royal  crown,  is  a  shield,  bearing  in  the  fir^  «wi 
fourth  quarters  St.  George's  cross,  in  the  second 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  in  the  third  a  harp;  with 
the  Protector's  paternal  arms,  namely,  a  lion  nm 
pant,  on  an  escutcheon  in  the  centre ;  and  the  cir- 
cumscription Pax  Quaeritur  Bbllo,  withtk 
date  1656,  or  1658.  There  is  also  a  copper 
farthing  of  Cromwell's,  with  a  somewhat  differcot 
device  on  the  reverse. 

*  See  ante,  p.  4S2. 
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To  this  period  likewise  belong  a  few  of  the 
Powtefract  coins,  or  tokens,  which  were  issued 
after  the  king's  death,  in  the  name  of  Charles  II. 

For  Scotland,  James  I.  coined  sovereigns  of 
gold,  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences 
of  silver,  and  also  farthings  of  copper.  All  these 
Scottish  coins,  however,  bore  names  indicating  a 
value  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding English  coin :  thus  the  Scottish  half- 
crown  was  called  a  thirty-shilling  piece,  the  far- 
thing a  threepenny  piece,  &c.  He  also  coined 
both  silver  and  copper  money  for  Ireland,  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  about  three-quarters  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  called  in  the  mixed  or  base  money  which 
had  been  issued  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  by 
Elizabeth.  Among  the  Scotch  coins  of  Charles  I. 
is  a  sovereign  or  unity  of  gold,  which  is  very 
neatly  finished,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  produc- 
don  of  Nicholas  Briot,  the  mint-mark  being  a 
small  B.  Charles's  other  Scottish  money  consists 
)f  double  crowns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns  of 
^Id ;  half-crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  nobles  or 
iialf-marks,  forty-penny  pieces  or  quarter  marks, 
wo-shilling  pieces,  and  twenty-penny  pieces  of 
iilver;  and  farthings,  and  bothwells,  or  bodies, 
)f  the  value  of  the  sixth  part  of  a  penny  English, 
>f  copper.  His  only  Irish  coins  are  some  of 
iilver,  issued  after  1641,  by  appointment  of  the 
ord  lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  hence 
cnown  as  Ormond  money.  There  are  also  some 
!rish  halfpence  and  farthings  of  copper,  of  this 
ime,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  king  kneeling  and 
^laying  on  a  harp,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
leen  struck  by  the  papists  during  their  insurrec- 
ion  in  1642.  The  coins  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
Q  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  wei%  the  same 
rith  those  of  England. 

From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  in  the  lan- 
liage  of  writers  of  the  period  under  notice,  "  in- 
enuities  began  to  flourish  in  England,"  to  the 
ccession  of  Charles  II.,  few  improvements  of 
luch  moment  took  place  in  the  common  arts  of 
fe. '  In  agriculture,  gardening,  and  manufactures 
'•ngland  was  surpassed  by  several  other  countries, 
articularly  by  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 
'hese  were  the  most  industrious  countries  in 
larope,  and  their  population  had  been  longer 
mined  in  those  habits  of  order  which  are  essential 
»  commercial  and  manufacturing  pre-eminence. 
*ur  writers  complain,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
orking  population  of  England  88**idle,  stubborn, 
)d  surly,"  and  it  would  appear  that  they  disliked 
ibita  of  continuous  labour.  Hence  they  were 
sa  skilful  and  ingenious  than  the  artisans  of  other 
luntries ;  and  our  manufactures  were  neither  so 
ell  finished  nor  in  many  instances  so  cheap  as 
eirs,  although,  at  this  period,  provisions  were  as 
w  or  perhaps  lower  in  price  here  than  on  the  con- 
lent.  A  paper  published  in  1651,  on  the  *  State 
id  condition  of  Things  between  the  English  and 
utch  Nations,'  says : — ^*'  The  price  of  labour  de- 
!nding  much  upon  the  price  of  victuals,  house- 
nty   and  other  things  necessary,  it  is   certain 
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(especially  to  any  that  know  both  countries)  that 
all  this  is  much  cheaper  with  us  than  with 
our  neighbours,  and  is  like  so  to  be.*'  Great 
encouragement  was  given  to  aliens  who  brought 
"  new  and  profitable  trades  into  use,"  or  who 
instructed  Englishmen  therein.  In  the  act  for 
doing  away  with  monopolies,  passed  in  1624, 
the  right  of  granting  patents  for  fourteen  years 
was,  as  already  mentioned,  reserved  to  the  crown 
for  those  who  discovered  "  new  invented  arts 
or  manufactures  never  practised  before ;"  but  most 
of  the  monopolies  that  were  actually  granted 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  repressing  invention  and 
ingenuity. 

In  agriculture  we  were  indebted  for  some  im- 
provements to  our  Dutch  and  Flemish  neighbours, 
particularly  in  draining  the  fens  and  in  rescuing 
land  from  the  sea ;  and  also  for  various  practices 
in  husbandry  and  the  introduction  of  new  seeds. 
But  these  improvements  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  were  often  confined  for  a  long  period  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  originally  practised.  Few 
tried  experiments,  most  cultivators  being  content  to 
follow  the  system  which  had  been  pursued  by 
their  forefathers.  Both  implements  and  usages 
varied  in  every  county,  and,  as  one  agricultural 
writer  of  the  day  asserts,  almost  in  every  parish. 
But  although  the  amount  of  improvement  actually 
effected  during  this  period  was  inconsiderable,  the 
foundations  of  a  better  agricultural  system  were 
fairly  laid.  Several  works  on  husbandry  were 
published  containing  sound  principles  and  excel- 
lent practical  recommendations.  The  advantage 
of  growing  clover  for  cattle  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Bligh,  in  his  *  Improver  Improved,*  printed  in 
1652 ;  and  Sir  Richard  Weston  soon  afler  pub* 
lished  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips  in 
Flanders,  by  which  cattle  and  sheep  might  be 
fattened  in  winter. 

The  art  of  gardening  was  cultivated  with  more 
spirit,  and  made  greater  progress.  The  gardens 
of  a  country  mansion,  which  had  been  little  more 
than  courts  with  trim  walks  ornamented  by  shrubs 
cut  into  fantastic  forms,  were  now  enlivened  by 
the  introduction  of  plants  and  flowers  which 
had  not  previously  been  cultivated  in  England. 
This  improvement  began  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  now  gradually  extended  itself.  Vegetables  for 
the  table,  which  had  been  planted  in  England  for 
the  first  time  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent period  were,  however,  still  scarce  at  its  close. 
Samuel  Hartlib,  the  author  of  various  works  on  agri- 
culture, who  wrote  about  1650,  states  that  some 
old  men  recollected  *'  the  first  gardener  who  came 
into  Surrey  to  plant  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  to 
sow  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  to  sow  early 
ripe  pease,  odl  which  at  that  time  were  great  won- 
ders, we  having  few  or  none  in  England  but  what 
came  from  Holland  and  Flanders.**  Twenty  years 
before,  he  tells  us,  that  so  near  London  as  Graves- 
end,  '*  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  mess  of  pease 
but  what  came  from  London,"  but  now  they  were 
abundant ;  but  he  adds,  *'  I  could  instance  divers 
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other  placeti  in  the  north  ^and  west  of  England 
where  the  name  of  gardening  and  hoeing  is 
scarcely  known."  By  the  middle  of  the  century, 
liquorice,  safiron,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  hops,  and 
cabbages  were  cultiyated  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
render  the  importation  of  those  articles  unneces- 
sary ;  but  our  gardens,  it  is  said,  were  still  defi- 
cient in  onions.  The  progress  of  improvement 
was  rendered  slow  by  the  want  of  nurseries  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  vines,  and  chestnuts ;  and 
persons  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  wished  to  in- 
troduce new  varieties  of  fruits  into  their  gardens, 
were,  says  Hartlib,  often  compelled  to  send  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  for  them.  Tobacco  would  soon 
have  been  extensively  grown,  had  the  cultivation 
of  it  not  been  put  down,  as  we  have  seen,  on  ac- 
count of  its  injury  to  the  revenue.  Cromwell, 
who  encouraged  the  two  great  rural  arts,  allowed 
Hartlib  a  pension. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  still  the  most 
important  branch  of  non-agricultural  industry, 
being,  as  a  writer  of  the  time  observes,  *'  like  the 
water  to  the  wheel  that  driveth  round  all  other 
things,"  and  undoubtedly  it  gave  employment  to  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  population; 
but  an  exaggerated  notion  existed  of  its  import- 
ance when  it  was  believed  that  about  the  accession 
of  Charles  II.  a  million  of  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture.  Some  clothiers  employed  five 
hundred  persons,  who  were  not  all  collected  in  a 
factory,  many  of  them  carrying  on  their  particular 
process  of  the  manufacture  under  their  own  roofs. 
The  weaver  received  materials  from  the  clothier, 
and  when  he  brought  back  his  cloth,  it  was  given 
to  workmen  engaged  in  another  branch ;  and  thus 
it  passed  through  various  hands  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  clothier  being  the  capitalist  who 
bought  the  raw  material  and  sold  the  manufactured 
commodity.  We  have  already  noticed  the  attempts 
that  were  made  to  introduce  the  arts  of  dyeing  and 
dressing  woollen  cloths,  and  the  prohibition  that 
was  resorted  to  for  their  encouragement  of  the  ex- 
portation of  woollen  cloths  in  the  white  state. 
After  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  several  other 
improvements,  besides  the  maimfacture  of  medley 
cloth  already  mentioned,  were  made  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  free  competition  of  other  coimtries. 
In  1643  a  Dutchman  established  himself  at  Bow, 
and  taught  the  English  the  method  of  producing 
the  fine  scarlet  dye  for  which  foreign  cloths  were 
so  much  celebrated.  By  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  the 
use  of  logwood  as  a  dye  had  been  for  ever  prohi- 
bited; but  in  1660  this  act  was  repealed,  and  in 
the  preamble  to  the  new  act  it  is  remarked,  that 
"  the  ingenious  industry  of  these  times  hath  taught 
the  dyers  of  England  the  art  of  fixing  the  colours 
made  of  logwood,  so  as  that  by  experience  they 
are  found  as  lasting  and  serviceable  as  the  colours 
made  with  any  other  sort  of  wood."  In  this  way 
improvement  proceeded  step  by  step,  until  event- 
ually, but  not  in  this  period,  Enghsh  cloths  were 
equal  in  point  of  excellence  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries.   Another  mode  resorted  to  for  promoting  the 


prosperity  of  the  woollen  manufacture  wu  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  wool,  fuller's  earth,  and  lift 
sheep,  and  to  compel  the  use  of  woollen  Btnfils  ia 
the  Durial  of  the  dead. 

Broad  cloth  had  been  the  great  commodity  cf 
the  woollen  manufacture  formerly;  butmaDynrf 
descriptions  of  woollen  stuffs  were  now  made,  as 
bays,  perpetuanos,  sayes,  stockinn,  &c.,  nhidi 
were  called  the  **  new  drapery."  In  an  ss 
passed  in  1661,  for  regulating  the  manufactures  of 
Norwich  and  Norfolk,  it  is  remarked  in  the  pre- 
amble, that  lately  *'  a  great  variety  of  new  soiti  of 
stufils  have  been  invented."  Many  new  torts  of 
cloths  and  stufib  were  now  also  brought  from  India, 
which  occasioned  in  time  some  changes  in  the 
materials  employed  for  wearing  apparel,  and  also 
led  to  attempts  to  manufacture  similar  artickt  in 
England. 

The  silk  manufacture  attracted  great  atteotiaQ 
during  the  present  period,  and  active  exertioos 
were  made  for  establishing  it  firmly  in  Eogland. 
In  1608  James  I.  issued  a  proclamation  coDcera- 
ing  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  in  which  it  w» 
asserted  that  "  the  making  of  sijic  may  be  as  well 
effected  here  as  in  the  kingdom  of  France;"  aui 
persons  of  influence  in  the  different  couDQes  in 
England  were  called  upon  to  promote  the  objeci  of 
the  proclamation,  and  above  ten  thousand  plants 
were  sent  to  each  county  for  sale  at  an  almost 
nominal  value.  It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the 
old  mulberry-trees  now  or  till  lately  existing  m 
England,  including  Shakspeare^s  famous  mulberry 
in  his  garden  at  Stratfora,  were  planted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  proclamation.  Instructions  ibr 
breeding  and  rearing  silkworms  were  at  the  same 
time  issued.  The  increasing  quantities  of  raw  silk 
brought  from  India,  and  the  perfection  which  the 
silk  manufacture  had  obtained  in  France,  from 
which  country  silk  stuffs  were  extensively  exported 
to  England,  contributed  to  render  the  plan  of  na- 
turalizing the  production  of  silk  abortiTc;  but 
undoubtedly  the  manufacture  made  conaiderable 
progress.  Silk  throwsters,  silk  weavera,  and  silk 
dyers  were  invited  from  other  countries,  and  faed 
their  residence  in  London,  to  which  place  the  nu- 
nufacture  was  as  yet  confined.  In  1629  the  sii 
throwsters  were  incorporated ;  and  in  an  act  i<x 
the  regulation  of  their  trade  passed  in  1661,  it « 
stated  that  "  the  said  companv  of  silk  thiowsio* 
employ  above  forty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children."  i 

The  manufacture  of  linens  still  continued  in  a 
great  measure  a  domestic  employment    A  suin- 
cient  quantity  of  linen  was  spun  and  wotc  for    : 
household  purposes,  but  it  had  not  become  an 
article  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  attempt*    j 
made  in  former  periods  to  force  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp  had  not  been  very  successfiil  «» 
rendering  the  manufacture  a  national  staple  hke 
the  woollen  traSe.     In  1622  hemp  and  flax  v«e    ^ 
brought  into  England  ready  dressed,  and  hncns    , 
were  imported  from  Oermanjr.  . 

Amongst  the  exceptions  in  the  act  passed  m 
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1.624  for  putting  an  end  to  monopolies,  was,  as 
li.as  been  noticed  above,  a  patent  granted  to  the 
£arl  of  Digby  for  the  important  process  of  smelt- 
1  ng  iron  with  coal,  and  several  patents  were  granted 
during  this  period  for  inventions  for  drawing  water 
ovLt  of  mines.  The  prejudices  against  the  use  of 
ooal  for  domestic  purposes  continued  to  be  very 
strong;  but  coal,  notwithstanding,  began  to  be 
Applied  more  extensively  in  the  arts.     In  1637 


GBArmm  ak»  Pboviwo  Implsmbkti. 

From  Ltoiunl  Masc«U*t "  Countryman's  N«w  Art  of  Planting," 
4to.  Lond.  159i. 

1.  Saw S.  Great  Knife  with  CbetUl-head....3.  Pruning  Knife. 

4.  Cbeeill  with  a  Wimble-bit.... 5.  Mallet.... 6.  Vine  Knilt. 
7-  SUdnff  Knife.... 8.  Grafting  Chetill...  .9.  Hammer,  with  a 
File  and  Piercer.. .  .10.  Scraper, **  to  cleanse  your  Mosse^treea." 
11.  Grafting  Knife.  • 

Each  initrament  was  fattened  by  a  ring  [or  button  to  the  girdle  of 
the  labourer. 


the  Earl  of  Berkshire  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
newly  invented  malt-kiln  in  which  coal  could  be 
used.  In  1637  the  right  of  buying  all  coal  ex- 
ported from  Newcastle  and  the  adjoining  parts  was 
farmed  by  a  company  on  condition  of  paying  to 
the  king  a  shilling  per  chaldron.  Alum  was  made 
in  England  for  the  first  time,  either  just  at  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  or  at  the  beginning  of 


HVfBAKDBT  iMFLtMIirn. 

Prom  Oervaie  Markham's  *'  Farewell  to  Hutbandry,"  ISiO. 

1.  Hack  for  breakins  Clodi  after  Ploughing.... 2.  Clotting  Heelle 

ior  breaking  Clod*  after  Harrowing a  Clotting  Beetle  for 

WetClodt 4.  Weeding  Nippers 6.  Paring  Shovel,  for 

clearing  Ground  and  destroying  Weeds. 

the  present  period.    In  1608  foreign  alum  was 
prohibited. 

England  had  been  for  some  time  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  ordnance;  and  in  1629  Charles  I. 
had  610  pieces  cast  in  the  forest  of  Dean  for  the 
States-General  of  Holland.  Ihe  manufacture  of 
glass  had  become  naturalized,  and  foreign  glass 
was  prohibited)  though  some  of  the  more  costly 
articles  of  glass  could  only  be  obtained  at  Venice. 
In  1658  watches  for  the  pocket  were  made  for  the 
first  time  in  England.  The  East  India  Company 
set  an  example  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building. Formerly  most  merchant-ships  did  not 
exceed  150  tons  burden  ;  but,  in  1610,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  a  vessel  of  1 100  tons  was  built  for 
the  trade  with  India,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
ship  of  war  was  launched  of  1400  tons  burden,  j 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


Camdin 01(1  Print 

moo  JoKKt PaiDting  atWr  Vandyke. 


Shakspkrs Paiuting  after  the  Stratford  Butt 

Ralxiob Painting  by  Zucchero.  Bacok.  ....Piint  bjBoubniea* 


EVERSING  the 
order  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  pre- 
ceding Books,  we 
will  approach  the 
great  subject  of  the 
literature  of  the  pre- 
sent period  by  first 
taking  a  survey  of 
the  progress-  of  the 
Fine  Arts;  begin- 
ning with  Music,  of 
which  we  have  to  de- 
tail the  history  from 
the  commencement  of  the  re  gn  of  Henry  VII.* 

\  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  840. 


Though  it  is  a  generally  received,  and  not  un- 
founded, opinion,  that  from  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  have 
been  far  behind  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  seculir 
Music,  yet  at  the  dawn  of  the  science, — or,  in  other 
words,  shortly  before  the  period  of  the  IRefomi- 
tion,-— and  long  after,  our  composers  were  not  odIv 
superior  to  those  of  Germany,  but  equal  to  those  of 
a  country  whose  climate  is  thought  so  favourable  to 
the  fine  arts,  and  also  on  a  level  with  their  brethren 
in  the  Netherlands,  who  are  by  all  allowed  to  hsv^ 
been  eminent  for  their  skill  in  florid  counterpoint 
while  in  its  early  state.  Indeed  Giovanni  TiDtorc 
(or  Johannes  Tinctor),  a  doctor  in  civil  law,  Arch- 
deacon of  Naples,  and  Maestro  di  Capp^^^  ^^ 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily,  attributes  to  our  countr}" 
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man,  John  of  Dunstable,*  the  actual  invention  of 
figurate  harmony,  that  is,  of  music  in  parts,  written 
freely,  .and  not  restrained  by  the  laws  of  simple 
counterpoint.  As  Tinctor,  an  author  of  great  au- 
thority, could  have  had  no  motive  for  his  assertion 
but  the  promulgation  of  truth, — as  his  testimony  is 
corroborated  by  that  of  others,  and  as  he  stands 
uncontradicted  by  any  but  prejudiced  witnesses — 
we  may,  without  rendering  ourselves  liable  to  the 
charge  of  presumption,  venture  to  take  the  credit 
of  an  improvement  which  has  led  to  results  of 
such  importance  to  the  art— results  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  given  to  it  a  new  birth. 

But  the  claim  which  England  has  to  be  ranked 
among  the  first  and  most  successful  cultivatois  of 
harmony  is  proved,  beyond  dispute,  by  comparing 
the  works  of  her  composers  in  the  early  part  and 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  those  of 
foreign  contemporaries.  Without  going  farther 
back,  and  parading  before  the  resder  a  list  of 
names  now  only  known  to  the  musical  antiquary, 
we  will  be  content  to  first  mention  Christopher 
Tye,  admitted  doctor  in  music  at  Oxford  in  1545, 
whose  anthems,  particularly  one  of  them  in  Dr. 
Boyce's  Collection  of  Cathedral  Music,  together 
with  his  celebrated  motet,  Laudate  nomen  Do- 
miniy  and  several  compositions  in  the  library  of  the 
Madrigal  Society,  are  superior  to  most  and  inferior 
to  none  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  or  French  com- 
positioits  of  his  time.  Tye  was  music-preceptor  to 
Edward  VI.,  at  whose  court,  as  he  had  been  at 
that  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  continued  uninterruptedly 
in  great  favour.f  Contemporary  with  him  were 
Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Birde,  both  of  them 
membere  of  the  chapel-royal,  for  which  they  pro- 
duced many  compositions.  Those  of  Tallis  have 
attained  a  celebrity  exceeded  by  no  music  of  the 
same  period,  and  deserve  the  encomiums  which 
have  so  liberally  been  bestowed  on  them.  Several 
are  still  in  use  in  our  cathedrals,  particularly  a 
complete  Service^  the  first.  Dr.  Boyce  tells  us,t 
that  was  set  in  the  English  language.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  however,  says  that  John  Marbeck  pre- 
ceded Tallis  as  composer  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
and  is  right,  as  regards  the  Preces  and  Responses ; 
but  Tallis's  setting  of  the  Te  Deum^  &c.,  is  the 
firat   that  can  be  considered  in   the  light  of  a 


•  Sm  vol.  II.  p. 

t  The  eitimatioa  in  which  Dr.Tye** 


nional  merit  wm  lield 
iwley.  written  in  1613.  In 


may  be  leathered  from  a  play  by  Samuel 

a  dUlogoe  between  Prince  Edward  and  hit  preceptor  in  music,  the 

former  aays — 

'*  Doctor,  I  thank  yoo,  and  commend  your  canning. 
I  oft  have  heard  my  Ikther  merrily  apeak 
In  your  high  praise;  and  thus  his  liighncss  saith— 
'  Bngland  one  God,  one  truth,  one  doctor  hath 
For  muaiek'a  art,  and  that  is  Dr.  Tye, 
Admired  for  skill  in  mnsick's  harmony.'  '* 
Ty*  was  also  a  ooet    **  HaTing  been  taught  to  belicTe,**  says  War- 
toa  CHist.  Poet.  U.  \G\  "  that  rhyme  and  ediflcatioD  were  ekieely 
couoected,  he  projected  a  translation  of  the  Acts  or  rut  ArovrLKs 
into  familiar  metre.**    He  completed  only  the  first  fourteen  chapters, 
which  were  printed  in  l5o3.  with  a  very  quaint  title.    The  doctor 
became  somewhat  peeviih  as  he  advanoed  in  years.    Anthony  Wood 
TeUtes  (Ashmoleau  MS.  fol  189)  that  Tye,pUying  mom  scienUUeally 
than  agreeably  before  Queen  Blitabeth.  on  the  organ  in  her  chapel, 
•he  "  sent  the  Terger  to  tell  him  that  he  played  out  of  tuo«;  where- 
upoQ  he  sent  word  that  her  ears  were  out  or  tone.*'    It  was  well  for 
th«  organist  that  his  ears  were  oat  of  the  reach  of  her  majetty's 
royal  right  hand. 
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musical  composition.  Marbeck^s  Preces  and  Re- 
sponses, slightly  altered,  still  continue  in  use,  are 
consecrated  by  time,  and  not  likely  to  fall  into 
desuetude :  the  author,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  some 
notice.  He  was  organist  of  Windsor,  and,  together 
with  two  other  members  of  that  choir,  and  a  ^tides- 
man,  was  condemned  to  the  stake  for  heresy. 
Bishop  Gardiner  obtained  his  pardon,  but  his  col- 
leagues were  all  burnt  for  their  zeid  in  religious 
reformation.*  Marbeck  made  the  first  Concord- 
ance of  the  Bible,  '*  which  Gardiner  could  not  but 
commend  as  a  piece  of  smgular  industry;  apd 
King  Henry  YIIL,  hearing  thereof,  said  that  *he 
was  much  better  employed  than  those  priests  who 
accused  him.'  "f 

In  conjimction  with  Birde,  Tallis  composed  and 
printed  a  noble  collection  of  sacred  music,  with 
Latin  words,  under  the  title  of  Cantiones  Sacra, 
This  is  still  highly  esteemed  by  the  admirers  of 
ancient  music.  Birde,  however,  is  better  known 
as  the  author  of  a  composition  which  never  can 
fade,  much  less  become  obsolete,  while  a  taste  for 
pure  and  exquisite  harmony  shall  exist  in  the 
country  of  its  birth : — ^the  canon,  Non  nobis^  Do- 
mine^  is  alone  an  answer  to  those  who  deny  British 
talent  for  music,  and  its  excellence  is  so  indisput- 
able, that  some  few  foreigners  have  been  tempted 
to  claim  it  for  their  own  respective  countries, — for 
Italy,  for  Flanders,  for  France ;  but  in  vain :  not 
a  doubt  now  remains  on  the  subject,  in  the  mind  of 
any  candid  and  competent  judge.  The  composer 
of  this  was  a  pupil  of  Tallis;  he  afterwards  be- 
came his  coUef^e  as  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel- 
royal,  and  subsequently,  in  lb*] 5,  as  an  organist  of 
the  same  establishment  He  was  a  voluminous 
composer,  and  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation. 
He  was  thought  the  finest  performer  on  the  vir- 
ginal {  of  his  day ;  and  that  his  powers  were  great 
may  be  inferred  from  his  contributions  to  a  col- 
lection printed  under  the  title  of  Parthenia.  In 
the  cheque-book  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  he  is  styled 
the  ^*  Father  of  Music ;''  and  Peacham,  in  his 
Complete  Gentleman^  speaks  of  his  compositions 
and  moral  qualities  in  very  warm  terms,  adding,  that 
he  was  excelled  by  none,  **  even  by  the  judgment 
of  France  and  Italy,  who  are  very  sparing  in  the 
commendation  of  strangers,  in  regard  of  that  con- 
ceit they  hold  of  themselves." 

Henry  VIII.  himself  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  named  among  the  composers  of  church  music  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
inserted  in  his  history  a  respectable  motet  by  that 
monarch ;  and  in  Dr.  Boyce^s  collection  is  a  full 
anthem,  **  O  Lord,  the  maker  of  all  things,''  a 
work  of  merit,  to  which  the  editor,  a  man  of  dili- 
gent research,  unhesitatingly  affixes  that  king's 
name.  Some  suspicions  always  and  reasonably 
are  excited  by  royal  productions  in  the  fine  arts, 

•  SeeTol.tt.p.798.' 

t  FttUer'a  Woe thiee,  1. 88.  This  remark,  howeTcr,  is  attributed  by 
John  Fox,  the  Mend  of  Marbeck,  to  one  of  the  eommlssioDers,  a 
Dr.  Okinf .    Fuller  may  easily  have  fallen  into  the  misUke. 

I  An  Instrument  of  the  hafpsiehord  or  spinnet  kind,  but  In  form 
an  obkmf  sgaare    iimiUr  to  the  anaUeit  horitontal  pUno-forte.. 
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but  there  ii  no  want  of  credible  evidence  in  favour 
of  Henry's  skill  in  music.  Erasmus  states  that  he 
composed  offices  for  the  church,  a  fiact  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
Bishop  Burnet;  and  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  learned 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  a  man  in  every  way  qua- 
lified to  decide  the  question,  after  long  and 
laborious  inquiry,  determined  in  favour  of  the 
monarch's  claim.  It  may  further  be  said,  that  as 
Henry,  during  the  life  of  his  elder  brother,  was 
educated  with  a  view  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of 
Canterbury,  and  as  the  clergy  were  then  all  well 
instnicted  in  music,*  it  is  not  only  likely,  but 
nearlv  certain,  that  the  prudent  Henry  YII.  took 
care  that  his  son  should  not  be  ignorant  of  a  science 
necessary  to  his  intended  profession-f  **  The  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  **  was  not  less  anxious  that  his 
successor  should  be  skilful  in  an  accomnlishment 
by  which  himself  was  distinguished,  ana  Edward 
VI.  not  only  had  the  best  masters  that  the  age 
afforded,  but  profited  by  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived, as  we  learn  from  Cardan,  in  his  character 
of  this  prince;}   and   also   from  Edward's  own 

i'oumal,  wherein  he  mentions  a  visit  from  the 
•"rench  ambassador,  who,  he  says,  ''dined  with 
me,  and  heard  me  play  on  the  lute,"§  a  circum- 
stance which  so  sensible  and  modest  a  youth  would 
hardly  have  recorded  had  he  not  felt  conscious  of 
some  superiority.  But,  whatever  the  state  of  the 
art,  the  age  was  decidedly  musical.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  even  when  holding  his  [high  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  used  to  apparel  himself  in  a  surplice 
and  sing  with  the  choir  in  Chelsea  Church.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  reproved  him  for  appearing  in  the 
character  of  a ''  parish-clerk ;"  but  the  honest  and 
able  chancellor  defended  himself  in  the  words  of 
David, — viliorfiam  in  oculis  meif.||  That  duke's 
son,  the  learned,  the  brave,  the  high-minded 
Surrey,  to  whom  our  language  stands  so  much  in- 
debted, not  only  excelled  on  the  lute,  ''then  in 
use  by  all  persons  of  good  education,''^  but  was  an 
elegant  com|>o8er.  The  music  set  to  his  sonnets 
by  himself  is  "remarkable  for  expression,  for 
artless  sweetness  and  wild  simplicity."**  ^The 
earl's  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  poet,  who 
preserved  his  virtue,  and  saved,  though  by  his 
bonesty  he  endangered,  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  a 
court  of  which  his  wit  and  accomplishments  ren- 
dered him  a  brilliant  ornament,  '*  sung,  and 
played  sweetly  on  the  lute."tt  It  is,  however, 
needless  to  summon  many  witnesses  to  a  fact 
hitherto  undenied;  we  sliall,  therefore,  adduce 
only  one  other  proof  of  the  necessity  of  music  as  a 

•  Sm  Vkm  qfthe  Chmnh,  and  NvgtB  4M»ipm^  Iqrflir  loha  Bar- 
nDgton. 

t  HoUnfhed  (ObBon.  Ui.  806),  ■peaking  of  HcBiy  in  ona  of  hla 
jomiays,  layf^"  From  tbanee  the  wbola  coart  removed  to  VHod- 
apr.  then  beginning  hit  pngreae.  and  exereiaing  himaelf  daily  in 
abooling.  fmgmg,  dancing,  wveitUng,  caatUg  of  the  bar.  pfaj^  at  th» 
reeonlert,  >late,  vtryjnoli,  <»  tetling  pf  ttmgt,  and  making  of  bal- 
ladt,"  8cc. 

t  Bumeft  Hiat  of  the  Reformation,  part  iL 

f  Idem.  *^ 

f  Life  of  Sir  Thomai  More,  by  hit  greak-graodcoa. 

\  Life  of  Sir  T.  Wyat.  by  Dr!  Nott.  il.  rid. 
'  r  y*/'^B"i<>'8urwy,byI)x,Not»,i.«lil. 
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part  of  polite  education  during  ^  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, taken  from  Morley's  work  on  munc,  pub- 
lished in  1591.*  This  very  clever  and  itill  u^ 
ful  treatise  is  written  in  the  form  of  s  dial(^: 
the  interlocutors  are  PolynuUheSy  mimnalhesM 
a  Master.  Philomathea  tells  his  friend  that  he 
is  going  in  haste  to  get  some  instractions  in  magic, 
because,  having  been  the  night  before  at "  Masiei 
Sophobulus  'his  banquet,"  and  " supper  heiu 
ended,  and  music-books,  according  to  the  m\m, 
being  brought  to  the  table,  the  mistress  of  tiv 
house,"  he  says,  *^  presented  me  with  a  part,a^ 
neatly  requesting  me  to  aing.  But  if  hen,  aiter 
many  excuses,  I  protested  unfeignedly  that  I  cooM 
not,  every  one  began  to  wonder.  Yea,  some  wha- 
pered  to  others,  demanding  how  I  was  broogiii 
up :  so  that  upon  shame  of  mine  ignorance  I  p 
now  to  seek  out  mine  old  friend.  Master  Quormm, 
to  make  myself  his  scholar." 

The  musical  establishment  of  Edward  (probably 
the  same  as  his  father's)  was  upon  a  magnificest 
scale,  consisting  of  114  persona,  besides  W 
choristers,  the  annual  expense  whereof  was  2209/-,^ 
a  sum  equal  in  value  to  a  much  greater  amount  of 
our  present  money. 

In  the  list  of  Uentlemen  of  the  Chapel  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  appears  Richard  Farrant,  whose  0}inp 
sitions  for  the  church,  simple  as  they  seem,  are  lo 
solemn,  so  devout,  so  tender,  and  afPecting,  tbn 
they  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  uoed 
music  of  any  age  or  country.^  To  this  period  aia} 
belongs  the  once  famous  Dr.  Bull,  organist  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  first  professor  of  moiie 
at  Gresham  College.  His  powers  as  a  pcrfonner, 
judging  from  his  own  Ijessons^  in  Parlhenk 
must  have  been  great,  in  so  far  as  r^&rds  execu- 
tion ;  but  his  compositions  are  evidently  the  result 
of  study,  of  industry — ^not  of  genius,  snd  are  no* 
forgotten.    His  name  alone  survives. 

Though  music  was  in  its  infancy  at  the  be?iii' 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  close  it  lu^ 
made  considerable  progress  towards,  if  it  had  not 
actually  arrived  at,  maturity ;  and  there  are  nunr 
who  maintain  that  dieElizalieUian  age  was  the  period 
of  perfection,  not  only  of  poetry,  but  of  the  v^ 
art  They  are,  perhaps,  right,  if  that  species  of 
composition  to  which  the  name  of  madrigal  is 
given  be  justly  considered  as  the  best  and  higb^' 
kind  of  florid  vocal  harmony— for  acme  of  jl« 
greatest  geniuses  in  this  style  that  our  country  d» 
ever  been  able  to  boast,  or  that  Europe  has  e^ 
produced,  flourished  during  the  period  at  wbicb 
our  history  has  now  arrived.  Among  these,  Too- 
mas  Morley  (Mus.  B.  in  1588),  one  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chapd,  holds  apn)* 
minent  place.  His  works  are  numerous,  most  ot 
them  pleasing,  and  remarkable  for  a  gue^T  r 
very  usual  in  liis  time.    His  many  madrigals  dis- 

•  A  Playne  and  Eatle  IntrodnetloB  to  Pnetieaa.HtBieke.  f^ 
U97. 
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)1ay  originality,  vigoar,  and  deep  musical  know- 
edge,  while  some  few  of  them  certainly  betray  a 
amiliar  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
nasters.  His  canzonets  for  two  voices  are  lively. 
Lgreeable,  and.  as  well  as  nearly  all  that  flowed 
rom  his  pen.  are  graced  by  a  far  more  ample  share 
)f  melody  than  the  productions  of  his  time  com- 
nonly  exhibit.  His  treatise,  before  mentioned, 
vas  the  first  that  appeared  in  our  language ;  it  long 
:ontiuued  in  use.  and,  though  in  some  parts  obso- 
ete,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  still  affords  much  useful 
nformation  *  Contemporary  with  him,  and  at 
he  same  time  admitted  to  the  d^ee  of  Mus. 
3ac.,  was  John  Dowland,  who,  according  to  Ful- 
er.t  "  was  the  rarest  musician  that  his  age  did 
)ehold."  But  the  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Eng- 
and  was  warm-hearted,  and  liable  to  fits  of  enthu- 
iiasm.  and  we  must,  therefore,  admit  his  super- 
atives  with  caution.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  of 
lis  panegyric  was  a  very  elegant  composer ;  his 
nadrigals.  or,  more  properly,  four-part  songs — 
or  they  have  none  of  those  points  which  consti- 
ute  the  sttlo  madrigalesco—^re,  exquisitelv  beau- 
iful.  He  travelled  much  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany ;  hence  his  fame  was  European.  Chris- 
ian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  when  in  England, 
'  requested  him  of  King  James,  who,  unwillingly 
oilling^  parted  with  him.'*t  Consequently  he  left 
Liondon  for  Copenhagen,  where,  it  is  supposed,  he 
lied,  in  1615.  He  was  a  celebrated  lutenist,  but 
lis  merit  as  a  performer  would  now,  in  all  likeli- 
lood,  have  been  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  immor- 
alised  by  Shakspere,  in  his  Passionate  Pilgrim^ 
vhere  his  skill  is  thus  mentioned : — 

DowUnd  to  thee  U  dear,  whow  hearenly  tooeh 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  ■ense. 

^Of  all  madrigalists,  whether  British  or  foreign 
'and  the  age  in  which  we  are  engaged  was  more 
amed  for  its  madrigals  than  for  any  other  kind  of 
:omposition),  the  precedence  is  due  to  John  Wil- 
)ye,  of  whose  history  we  only  know  that  he  was  a 
eacher  of  music,  living  in  Austin  Friars  in  1598, 
D  which  year  he  published  a  set  of  thirty  madri- 
gals, and  a  second  book,  '^  apt  both  for  voyals 
viols)  and  voyces,"  in  1609.  It  is  not  without 
;reat  regret,  however  unavailing,  that  we  find  our- 
elves  devoid  of  the  means  of  recording  even  the 
(are  dates  of  the  birth  and  decease  of  the  gifted 
nan  to  whom  we  owe  such  compositions  as  ^  Flora 
;ave  me  fairest  flowers' — *  Sweet  honey-sucking 

*  RaTeaacTofl,  in  his  Briefe  Ditcomne,  16M,  says  of  Morley,  **  He 
Id  ehtae  at  the  Sun  in  the  flrmament  of  oar  ail,  and  did  first  glre 
ffht  to  our  onderftandiniwith  his  precepts.*' 
T  Fuller's  fTarthitt,  li.  113. 
}  Ibid. 
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bees' — *  Lady,  when  I  behold  the  roses  sprouting** 
— •  As  fair  as  mom' — '  Stay,  Corydon — and  *Down 
in  a  valley* — with  others  which,  if  not  equal  to  the 
foregoing,  are  still,  many  of  them,  of  a  very  supe- 
rior order. 

John  Bennet,  who,  we  are  told  by  a  good  mu- 
8ician,t  was  "  a  gentleman  admirable  for  all  sorts 
of  composures,  either  in  art  or  air,  simple  or 
mixed,  of  what  nature  soever,"  published  in  1599 
a  set  of  madrigals,  among  which  are  thxee,  at  least, 
that  give  him  an  undoubted  right  to  be  noticed 
here: — 'Flow,  O  my  tears;'  '  Thirsis,  sleepest 
thou?'  and  *  O  sleep,  fond  Fancy."  John  Mil- 
ton also,  the  father  of  our  great  poet,  though  a  scri- 
vener by  profession,  is  entitled  to  be  named  as  one 
of  the  composers  of  this  period :  his  claim  is 
proved  by  a  madrigal  in  the  Triumphs  of  Ori" 
ana,J  by  several  Songs  for  Five  Voices^  and  many 
good  psalm-tunes:  the  popular  one  known  as 
York  Tune  was  written  by  him§. 

Of  what  may  be  called  the  music  of  the  multi- 
tude— of  the  common  people  of  England — during 
the  sixteenth  century,  our  knowledge  is  rather 
scanty;  but,  judging  from  the  specimens  that 
remain,  or  have  yet  been  discovered,  we  do  not 
hesitate  in  saying,  that,  inferior  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is  in  pathos  to  the  melodies  of  Ireland  exist- 
ing at  the  same  period,  it  is  on  a  par  with  any 
contemporary  production  of  the  continent.  In  a 
MS.  collection  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth^ s  Vir^ 
ginal  Book^  are  some  English  tunes,  supposed  to 
nave  been  once  popular,  with  variations  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  day.  These,  together  with  a 
small  number  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
three  or  four  in  The  Dancing  Master^  and  a  few 
given  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  his  Appendix,  are 
nearly  all  that  we  are  able  to  authenticate.  Among 
those  in  the  Virginal  Book  is  The  Carman  s 
Whistle^  with  elaborate  variations  by  William 
Birde.  The  annexed  is  the  air,  with  Birde's  own 
base: — 

•  This,  a  translation  fhna  the  Italian,  is  so  pretty  a  ooneeit,  that 
we  cannot  lefuse  It  a  place  as  a  note  :— 

Lady,  when  I  behold  ihe  roMs  iproutini;. 
Which  clad  iu  damaslt  mantlet  deck  the  arbonn. 
And  then  behold  your  lips,  where  iweet  luve  harbours. 
Mine  eyes  ^rplrx  me  with  a  double  donbtinfr } 
For,  Tiewinff  both  alike,  hardly  ny  miud  supposes 
Whether  the  roses  be  your  lips,  or  your  Hot  the  roses, 
f  Thomas  RaTenscroft,  in  his  Brief e  Diwmrse,  1614. 
X  This  is  a  collection  of  twenty-nine  madricals  by  Tarions  com- 
posers,  all  in  praise  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  is  extolled  for  her 
beauty  under  the  name  of  Oriana.  The  poetry,  if  it  may  be  to  called, 
it  contemptible,  aboundiuK  In  the  most  nauseous  personal  flattrry. 
The  mtts£B  is.  except  iu  some  few  instances,  laboured,  dry,  and, 
though  what  is  called  learned,  soareely  reaches  the  point  of  medi- 
ocrity in  respect  to  either  iuTentiun  or  taste. 

t  I  Phillips,  nephew  of  the  poet  Milton,  says  thai  John  MUtoo.  tha 
father,  composed  an  /•  iMSMae,  in  forty  parts,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded br  a  I\>Ush  priaee,  to  whom  he  piviented  it,  with  a  gokl 
medal  ana  ehain. 
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That  Elizabeth  was  Dot  leas  instructed  in  music 
than  the  other  children  of  a  monarch  who  took  a 
pride  in  being  a  composer  is  to  be  inferred. 
Camden  says  that  she  played  and  sung  *'  prettily 
and  sweetly,"  as  *'  became  a  princess ;"  and  Sir 
James  MelviPs  account  is  equally  favourable.  But 
if  the  queen  of  England  were  able  to  execute  all 
that  appears  in  the  volume  bearing  her  name 
(which  we  much  doubt),  she  must  have  acquired 
more  practical  skill  than,  probably,  half  the  pro- 
fessed musicians  in  her  empire  could  boast. 

Elizabeth's  greatest  triumph — the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588 — does  not  seem  to  have 
excited  in  either  poet  or  musician  that  enthusiasm 
which  might  have  been  expected.  The  victory  of 
Azmcourt  produced  the  first  English  part-music 


whereof  we  have  any  remains:*  the  bsttfeto 
which  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  are  so  nradi 
indebted,  was,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  oontntrj, 
unsung.  It  appears,  however,  that,  in  antidpition 
of  a  descent  on  our  shores,  the  following  hymiu  i& 
a  mixed  tone  of  piety  and  defiance,  was  prodacd, 
the  melody  of  which  is  so  graceful,  and  susceptible 
of  so  harmonious  an  accompaniment,^  that  it  mij 
be  received  as  a  proof  of  the  state  of  what  miy  ^ 
considered  our  grave  popular  music  at  the  end  of 
the  century.t 

•S6eTol.ap.23i.*  ,  ^ 

t  For  the  melody  and  wordt'of  this  we  arc  todeUed  to  Oe  fM 
Part  of  A  Collection  tfNatiomal  Suglitk  Mro.  editad  by  W.  CWa 
1838 ;  a  work  of  reaeareh  tnd  jadgment,  and  which,  if  coatuoid  « 
began,  will  be  a  Talaable  addttioo  to  our  mmieal  libraries  un 
KiTen  "  ftom  a  manoaeript  in  the  poiaaemm  of  —  PMinD|Ki|t 
bearing  tfio  date  of  1588/ 
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Thousli  cruel  Spain  and  Rome 
With  neatben  legions  arm, 
O  God !  arise  and  help  us. 
We  will  perish  for  our  home. 

A  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
*neral  style  of  tlie  light  and  joyous  music  of  the 
lizabethan  kge,  from  the  subjoined  air,  called 
reen  sleeves^  which  was  licensed  at  Stationers' 
all,  in  1580,  under  the  title  of  'A  Newe  North- 
•ne  Dittye,  of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves.'  It  is 
ten  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  and  is  supposed  to 


We  will  not  change  our  credo      ' 
For  Pope,  nor  Book,  nor  Bell ; 
And  if  the  devil  comes  himself. 
We  will  drive  him  home  to  helL 

have  been  more  characterised  by  humour  than  deli- 
cacy. We  copy  the  tune  from  Tfie  Dancing^ 
Master i  1 7th  edition,  where  it  is  named  '*  Green 
Sleeves  and  Yellow  Lace."  It  was  introduced  in 
The  Beggar^s  Opera,  and  in  various  forms  still 
retains  some  share  of  its  popularity. 
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Elizabeth's  love  of  music  did  not  manifest  itself 
in  liberality  towards  such  of  its  professors  as  were 
on  her  household  establishment :  they,  as  well  as 
others,  complained,  not  without  reason,  of  her  par- 
simony.    But  very  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
James,  her  successor,  who  had  neither  taste  nor 
ear  for  any  but  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Scottish 
tunes,  an  application  for  an  augmentation  of  the 
salaries  of  the  gentlemen  of  the   ChapeMloyal 
proved  successful :  the  increase  was  to  forty  pounds, 
no  inconsiderable  sum  at  that  time.   And  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Birch's  account  of  the  establishment  of 
Henry,  James's  eldest  son,  that  the  musicians  of 
the  young  prince  had  also  the  same  stipend.     On 
that  establishment  was  Thomas  Ford,  composer  of 
Bome  of  the  sweetest  madrigals  the  art  can  boast. 
John  Ward,  too,  author  of  a  set  of  twenty-eight 
madrigals,  among  which  is  the  justly-famous,  the 
unexcelled  work,  "  Die  not,  fond  man;"  and  also 
Thomas  Weelkea,  organist  of  Winchester  College, 
author  of  many  excellent  madrigals  and  balletSy 
are  to  be  mentioned   among  the  ornaments  of 
James's  reign.     But  the  musical  glory  of  that 
period  was  Orlando  Gibbous,  bom  at  Cambridge 
in  1583,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.     In  1622, 
at  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Camden,  the 
famous  antiquary,  the  University  of  Oxford  ho- 
noured him  with  the  degree  of  doctor-in-music. 
Gibbons's  cathedral  music  is  of  the  most  learned 
and  dignified  kind,  but  not  less  remarkable  for 
practical  effect  than  for  scientific  skill ;  and  in  no 
way  inferior  to  his  sacred  compositions  are  his 
numerous  madrigals.     He' was  the  pride  of  his 
own  age,  and  is  the  admiration  of  the  present. 

In  1622  a  music-lecture,  or  professorship,  was 
established  and  endowed  at  Oxford  by  William 
Heyther,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  in 
the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor- 
in-music* 

Charles  I.  was,  as  well  as  all  the  children  of 
James,  instructed  in  music,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  an  able  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba.^ 
Lilly,  however,  in  his  character  of  that  prince, 
gives  him  only  negative  praise  for  his  skill  in  the  art ; 
but  Playford,  who  had  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact,  speaks  highly  of  Charles's  judgment 
and  ability  in  it.J     He  certainly  evinced  his  judg- 

•  To  this  act  of  liberality  Heyther  wai  probably  incited  by  his 
dear  friend  Camden,  the  learned  aatiquarv,  who  founded  a  hiAtory 
lecture,  and  h.id  been  a  chorivter  of  Magdalen  Cvllem.— :jee  Haw» 
«•«•»  Hitt.  iv.  31. 

t  Hawkins**  Hist.  iv.  14. 
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ment  in  sacred  music  by  his  admiration  of  thf 
works  of  Dr.  William  Child,  organist  of  the  RcU 
Chapel,  a  composer  who  does  honour  to  the  Enck 
school ;  but  the  monarch's  taste  in  secular  idim: 
may  be  doubted,  from  his  having  appointed  ^it 
Laniere,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  a  painter  by  pn- 
fession,  to  the  then  very  lucrative  office  of  "  Master 
of  our  music,"  a  situation  for  which,  judging  im. 
what  that  foreigner  has  leA,  he  was  very  indiffer- 
ently Qualified.  This  was  the  first  check  gim 
to  English  professors.  The  second  Charles  i\\l 
further  discouraged  his  countrymen,  by  patronisiii: 
French  musicians ;  and  from  his  time  to  the  p 
sent,  a  large  majority  of  the  British  nobility  aixi 
persons  of  fortune  have  followed  the  unpatriotic 
and  baneful  example  of  that  heartless  prince. 

In  the  service  of  Charles  I.  was  Henry  Laves, 
a  composer  whose  best  productions  seem  to  have 
been  unknown  to  our  musical  historians,  thonsh 
he  exhibited  more  genius  for  melody,  and  better 
judgment  in  setting  words,  than  any  of  his  prede 
cessors.  He  was  the  friend  of  Milton,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  his  thirteenth  sonnet,  beginning- 
Harry,  whose  taoefhl  and  w«U.measiired  moi. 

The  poet  likewise  mentions  him  in  his  Cm^u 
under  the  name  of  Thyrsis.  Waller,  and  also 
Herrick,  are  both  loud  in  his  praise;  and,  after  i 
careful  examination  of  his  three  books  of  Airs  (W 
Dialogues^  for  one^  (ico,  and  three  VaUefy  « 
fully  concur  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  b?  his 
friends  on  his  compositions,  works  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  are  now  scarcely  known,  except  to  the 
antiquary,  or  the  few  who  view  the  art  with  on- 
prejudiced  eyes. 

The  disputes  between  Charles  and  the  parlM- 
ment,  the  progress  of  puritanism,  and  the  altac^ 
on  music  by  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  School  (J 
Ahusey  and  by  Prynne,  in  his  Histno-MiU'^i^ 
almost  banished  the  art  from  Great  Britain,  till  the 
Restoration  (which  at  least  subdued  fm^cifs^ 
and  unmasked  hypocrisy)  revived  its  practut. 
Music,  however,  was  not  wholly  reduced  to  uitff* 
companied  psalm-tunes  during  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  private  houses  of  some  few  of  the  least  ino- 
midated  of  the  nobility  and  cavaliers,  hamwDT. 
both  of  the  instrumental  and  vocal  kind,  wis  soU 
to  be  heard.  At  Oxford,  many  members  oi  the 
university  held  weekly  music-parties.*  Dr-  Bushf . 
master  of  Westminster  School,  insisted  on  keepiD? 
and  using  a  denounced  organ  in  his  bouse ;  ^ 
even  Cromwell  himself,  a  lover  of  music,  ordcren 

•  Ant.  Wood,  Athn,  OrM. 
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he  great  organ  which  had  heen  forcibly  taken  from 
Vf  agdalen  College,  Oxford,  *^  to  be  carefully  con- 
veyed to  Hampton  Court,  where  it  was  placed  in 
he  great  gallery,  and  one  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
nents  was  to  be  entertained  with  this  instrument 
it  leisure  hours."*  John  Kingston  was  Crom- 
NeWs  organist,  at  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annum, 
Ele  often  had  concerts  at  his  house,  which  the  Pro- 
ector  attended.t  But  these  instances  were  excep- 
ions  to  the  rule:  music  must  be  considered  as 
laving  lain  dormant  in  England  from  the  death  of 
[)harles  I.  till  his  successor  mounted  the  throne. 

There  is  perhaps  no  individual  conspicuous  in 
listory  whose  character  presents  itself  in  more 
opposite  colours,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  light  of 
lis  political  or  some  of  his  private  qualities,  than 
hat  of  King  Charles  I.;  and,  in  coDsidering  the 
avourable  side  of  his  character,  it  displays  itself 
n  nothing  more  highly  or  purely  than  in  the 
!ncourageraent  he  afforded  to  the  fine  arts. 
'  Charles  I.  saw  the  arts,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gil* 
}in,  *'  in  a  very  enlarged  point  of  view.  The 
imusements  of  his  court  were  a  model  of  elegance 
.0  all  Europe,  and  his  cabinets  were  the  recep- 
acles  only  of  what  was  exquisite  in  painting  and 
iculpture ;  none  but  men  of  the  first  merit  found 
encouragement  from  him,  and  those  abundantly ; — 
Foues  was  his  architect,  and  Vandyke  his  painter." 
'  Charles,"  it  is  added,  in  a  strain  somewhat  more 
emphatic  and  unreserved  than  will  be  universally 
ipproved  of,  ''  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of  taste,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  Christian ;  he  was  everything 
)ut  a  king.  The  art  of  reigning  was  the  only  art 
if  which  he  was  ignorant." 

The  accession  of  a  prince,  who  united  to  a 
borough  appreciation  of  art,  as  a  means  of  national 
mprovement  and  glory,  an  admiration  and  know- 
edge  of  its  works,  which  placed  him  in  the  first 
ank  of  connoisseurs,  promised  a  golden  age  to 
he  fine  arts  in  Britain.  The  soil  had  already 
)een  prepared  for  the  rich  harvest  which  sprung 
ip,  unhappily,  only  to  be  trodden  under  foot  ere 
t  was  ripened.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
ipathy  of  Charles's  immediate  predecessors  toward 
he  fine  arts,  the  high  tone  of  education  and  ac- 
omplishment  in  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
^ames  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  favourable  to 
heir  advancement.  Deeply  read  in  classical 
earning,  familiar  with  the  literature  of  Italy  and 
>olished  by  foreign  travel,  the  British  nobility  of 
his  period  were  well  qualified  to  appreciate  and 
lultivate  the  true  principles  of  taste.  The  Earl  of 
Irundel — "  the  father  of  virtu  in  England" — 
)egan  to  collect  statues  and  pictures  about  1615, 
ind  his  gallery,  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  share 
«rith  all  who  could  appreciate  its  value,  first  re- 
realed  the  beauties  of  ancient  art  in  Great  Britain. 
To  accumulate  these  treasures,  and  to  communicate 
0  his  country  the  advantages  they  were  calculated 
o  produce,  were  the  occupation  and  amusement 
>f  this  distinguished  nobleman.    He  lived  to  see 

•  PawUna't  Hist.  iv.  il^  t  Ibid. 
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them  dispersed  by  the  agency  of  ignorant  political 
fanatics ;  but  they  were  preserved  to  the  country, 
and  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  several  valu- 
able oollections  existing  at  the  present  day.  The 
statues  and  inscribed  marbles  (the  Arundelian 
Marbles)  are  at  Oxford,  the  busts  principally  at 
Wilton,  and  the  gems  are  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  celebrated  Marlborough  collection. 
Prince  Henry  appears  to  have  had  a  genuine  taste 
for  the  arts,  and  to  have  entered  early  into  a  pur- 
suit which  had  become  fashionable.  He  began  a 
collection  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother.  Eighteen  bronzes  and  most  of  the 
medals  in  King  Charles's  cabinet  are  described  as 
having  been  the  property  of  Prince  Henry.  The 
magnificent  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, by  whom  it  is  most  probable  the  taste  of 
Prince  Charles  was  directed  to  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, found  a  congenial  occupation  in  the  formation 
of  a  gallery  of  art,  and  he  tempted  Rubens  with 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  relinquish  to 
him  his  collection  of  Italian  paintings,  chiefly  of 
the  Venetian  school.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
pictures  are  lost  to  England.  They  were  sent 
abroad  previously  to  the  sequestration  of  his  son's 
property  by  the  parliament  in  1649,  and  roost  of 
them  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna. 
The  unrivalled  collection  of  works  of  art  with 
which  Charles  enriched  his  country  was  founded 
immediately  after  his  accession,  lliat  of  Henry 
VIII.  had  undoubtedly  been  increased  by  his 
successors,  and  to  this  were  at  once  added  the 
separate  collection  begun  by  Prince  Henry,  and 
the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  then  reckoned 
the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  which  Charles  pur- 
chased entire  for  the  sum  of  18,000/.  The  Car- 
toons of  Rafaelle  were  acquired  in  Flanders, 
through  the  means  of  Rubens ;  and  continual  ac- 
cessions were  brought  to  the  royal  gallery  either 
as  purchases,  or  as  the  most  acceptable  gifts  which 
could  be  offered  to  the  king.  The  royal  houses 
were  filled  with  works  of  art.  The  palace  of 
Whitehall  contained  the  cream  of  the  collection, 
consisting  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  pictures, 
among  which  were  to  be  reckoned  twenty-eight 
by  Titian,  eleven  by  Correggio,  sixteen  by  Julio 
Romano,  nine  by  Rafaelle,  four  by  Guido,  and 
seven  by  Parmegiano.  So  highly  did  Charles 
appreciate  these  treasures,  that  he  preferred  hold* 
ing  the  great  f^tes  of  the  court  in  temporary  build- 
ings to  the  risk  of  injuring  his  pictures  by  light- 
ing up  the  apartments  in  which  they  were  hung. 

In  living  art  the  connexion  of  England  with  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  was  still  closely  main- 
tained. But  these  had  now  risen  into  competition 
with  the  great  schools  of  Italy,  or  rather  had  suc- 
ceeded them  in  their  pre-eminence ;  and  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  our  catalogue  of  foreign 
painters  affords  names  with  higher  claims  to 
attention  than  merely  that  of  having  visited  our 
shores.  Among  these,  Paul  Vansomer,  Cornelius 
Jansen,  Gerard  Honthorst,  well  known  in  Italy  as 
Gheraido  della  Notte,  and  Daniel  Mytens,  hava 
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achieved  lasting  reputation  in  the  great  republic  of 
art,  and  have  left  among  ub  some  of  their  most 
valuable  productions.  The  works  of  the  last  men- 
tioned bear  strong  evidence  of  his  studies  in  the 
school  of  Rubens,  and  he  deservedly  held  the 
highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  Charles  and  his 
court  until  the  arrival  of  Vandyke,  the  greatest 
among  the  pupils  of  the  prince  of  Flemish 
painters. 

Vandyke's  first  arrival  seems  to  have  been  un- 
propitious,  and  he  retired  in  disappointment  at 
not  having  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  king. 
But  Charles  was  made  aware  of  the  talent  he  had 
overlooked,  and  Vandyke  was  recalled  through 
the  mediation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  The  libe- 
rality of  Charles— ^and  the  '*  Pittore  CavcUieresco,** 
as  he  was  called  at  Rome,  being  gay  and  extrava- 
gant, drew  largely  upon  it — fixed  him  in  England 
for  life,  and  he  is  so  identified  with  English  art 
that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  him  as  a  foreigner. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  numerous  works  and 
the  best  efforts  of  his  pencil  are  English.  The 
noblest  and  fairest  of  his  i^  live  on  his  canvass. 
His  works,  widely  distributed  through  our  baronial 
halls,  have  as  widely  influenced  the  taste  of  their 
owners,  and  many  of  those  collections  of  paintings 
which  are  the  boast  of  English  mansions  have 
gathered  round  the  hehr-looms  left  on  their  walls 
by  Vandyke. 

Vandyke's  proper  sphere  was  portrait.  To  the 
best  qudities  of  the  style  of  Rubens,  improved  by 
the  study  of  the  Venetian  painters,  he  added  the 
grace,  elegance,  and  refinement  which  his  illus- 
trious master,  powerful  in  all  that  leads  to  the 
attainment  of  eminence  in  the  highest  class  of  art, 
seems  to  have  disdained.  As  a  portrait  painter 
he  holds  the  second  place :  Titian  alone  is  entitled 
to  precede  him. 

Although  Vandyke  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
founded  a  school  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term, 
yet  the  general  tone  of  art  in  England  has  un- 
doubtedly been  raised  by  his  example,  and  the 
pre-eminence  we  may  justly  claim  for  our  native 
artists  in  the  class  of  portrait  since  we  could  make 
any  pretension  to  a  national  school  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  his  influence.  His  works  become 
familiar  to  us  from  our  earliest  contemplation  of 
art;  his  style  is  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  both 
artists  and  amateurs  involuntarily  refer  to  it  as  a 
standard  of  excellence. 

The  year  1630  is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
British  art  by  the  arrival  of  Rubens,  not  however 
in  the  character  of  a  painter,  but  as  the  envoy  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  Charles,  in  which  commission  he  was 
successful.  The  ambassador,  however,  consented 
to  assume  the  pencil ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  remains  as  a 
memorial  of  his  visit.  For  this  work,  which  re- 
presents the  Apotheosis  of  James  I.,  he  received 
3000/.  It  was  Charles's  intention  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  this  noble  room  with  paintings  of  the 
institution  and  ceremonies  of  the  Order  of  the 


Garter.  The  increasing  troubles  of  Uie  kingdca 
prevented  this  work  from  being  even  begun;  k 
the  inunense  price  of  80,000^.,  for  which  ihe 
king  is  said  to  have  agreed  with  Vandyke,  is  pro- 
bably, as  Walpole  observes,  rather  a  comment  qd 
the  magnificence  of  the  prince  and  the  genim  of 
the  painter  than  a  matter  of  fact 

Charles  understood  the  national  importance  of 
cultivating  the  arts  too  well  to  limit  hia  exertiois 
in  their  favour  to  the  initiatory  steps  of  coUectiof 
foreign  pictures  and  patronising  foreign  painisi. 
In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  he  planned  a 
academy  of  arts  on  a  very  extended  scale,  lym 
aid  was  to  be  afforded  which  might  ennoble  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  raise  the  character  of  their 
professors,  and  the  students  were  to  he  instructed 
in  the  sciences,  languages,  riding,  fortificatK^i, 
antiquities,  and  the  science  of  medals.  But  tk 
storm  was  gathering  which  was  to  orertbrow  all 
Charles's  projects ;  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  tk 
fanatical  party  toward  the  king  when  the  catis- 
trophe  arrived,  was  shown  in  nothing  moR 
strongly  than  in  the  war  which  was  dcclard 
against  the  fine  arts,  because  they  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  patronised  at  court. 

As  early  as  1645  the  parliament  began  to  sell 
the  pictures  and  statues  at  Whitehall.  On  tbii 
subject  the  following  votes  were  passed  : 

"  Ordered,  That  all  such  pictures  and  statuB 
there  (at  Whitehall)  as  are  without  any  aupenti- 
tion,  shall  be  forthwith  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land and  the  North. 

"  Ordered,  That  all  such  pictures  there  as  haw 
the  representation  of  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity  upon  them  shall  be  forthwith  burnt. 

"  Ordered,  That  all  such  pictures  as  haic  the 
representation  of  the  Virgm  Mary  upon  them 
shall  be  forthwith  burnt" 

Happily  these  outrages,  which  would  haTe 
consigned  to  destruction  some  of  the  noblest  fruit* 
of  the  human  intellect,  were  never  perpetrated. 
The  parliamentary  leaders  showed  in  other  cases, 
as  well  as.  in  this,  scorn  enough  of  the  tools  vith 
which  they  worked  out  their  own  designs;  and 
while  the  zealots  within  the  walls  of  the  Par- 
liament House  might  be  snuffling  forth  their 
hallelujahs  for  the  consummation  of  an  act  which 
would  have  left  the  deepest  of  stoins  for  erer 
upon  their  cause  and  upon  the  English  name, 
the  objects  of  their  insane  proscription  veie 
quietly  embezzled,  and  enriched  the  pockets  or  tbe 
collections  of  their  masters,  as  avarice  or  taste 
might  predominate,  and  of  the  latter  qualification 
the  parliamentary  ranks  were  by  no  means  desti- 
tute. Lambert  was  even  an  artist,  and  occupio  « 
place  in  Walpole's  catalogue  of  painters.  Fairfax 
was  an  enthusiast  in  the  congenial  pursuit  of  «* 
tiquarian  studies.  Cromwell  himself  secured  tie 
Cartoons  for  the  nation  at  the  price  of  2001.;  «» 
one  of  his  first  acts  when  he  had  the  power  vas  » 
prevent  any  further  dispersion  of  the  royal  picture, 
not  only  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sales,  but  by  de- 
taining from  the  purchasers  much  that  had  been 
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old.  But  much  was  already  lost  to  the  country, 
ind  the  first  galleries  of  Europe  still  shine  widi 
he  spoils  of  King  Charles's  collection.* 

From  what  has  heen  said  in  our  former  chapter 
>n  the  history  of  modem  painting  in  England,  it 
vill  be  anticipated  that  the  list  of  native  painters 
n  the  present  period  will  neither  be  extensive  nor 
mportant.  Scotland  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the 
368 1  native  artists  of  the  period,  George  Jaraieson, 
railed  the  "  Scottish  Vandyke."  His  works, 
vhich  occupy  a  place  among  the  best  collections 
n  Scotland,  do,  indeed,  bear  a  great  resemblance 
o  those  of  that  great  master,  with  whom  he  stu- 
iied  under  Rubens.  Charles,  seeing  his  works  in 
L633,  sat  to  him,  and  complimented  him  with  a 
liamond  ring  firom  his  own  finger.  Jamieson's 
3or trait  by  himself  is  in  the  Florentine  gallery  of 
>aiiiters :  he  died  in  1644.  William  Dobson  was 
he  most  successful  of  the  scholars  g3^  Vandyke, 
Nho^  attracted  by  the  merit  of  some  of  his  early 
jvorks,  rescued  him  from  poverty,  and  presented 
lim  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  became  seijeant- 
^ainter  on  the  death  of  his  patron.  The  decline 
)f  the  king's  afiPairs  was  fatal  to  him.  Being  of  a 
lissipated  turn,  he  had  neglected  the  opportunity 
3f  providing  for  himself,  and  he  died  in  indigence 
i.t  the  age  of  thirty- six,  having  given  promise  of 
^reat  excellence.  His  works  are  frequently  attri- 
buted to  Vandyke ;  but  though  he  has  much  of 
his  style,  yet  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  Dobson 's 
real^  merit  to  call  him  merely  an  imitator  of  that 
master.  Robert  Walker  was  also  a  painter  of 
great  merit,  and  had  studied  the  works  of  Van- 
dyke. He  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the 
principal  portrait-painter  employed  by  Cromwell, 
who  sat  to  him  many  times.  lu  miniature  the 
English  artists  of  this  period  stand  pre-eminent. 
Peter  Oliver  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
Isaac  Oliver,  and  excelled  him.  John  Hoskins 
was  a  painter  of  great  merit  in  the  same  branch  of 
art ;  but  it  is  his  pupil  Samuel  Cooper  who  throws 
upon  it  its  greatest  lustre.  He  has  been  called 
the  Vandyke  of  miniature,  and  most  justly,  for  his 
best  works  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Vandyke,  except  as  they  are  inferior  in  size. 
To  magnify  them  only  brings  out  the  vigour  and 
freedom  of  his  handling.  Cooper  is  unrivalled  in 
his  peculiar  line ;  his  reputation  is  universal,  and 
his  name  one  of  those  which  do  the  greatest  honour 
to  English  art.  He  was  a  favourite  painter  at 
court  after  the  Restoration,  and  died  in  1672. 

The  subject  of  painting  may  be  closed  by  a 
slight  mention  of  a  few  other  foreign  artists  of 
note,  who  were  attracted  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Diepenbeck  was  among  the 
few  pupils  of  Rubens  who  visited  us  at  this  time. 
Poelemberg  was  here  for  a  short  period.  The 
celebrated  John  Petitot,  who  carried  the  art  of 
enamel  to  the  highest  perfection,  also  came  to 
England,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles.     He  re- 

*  Tlie  exqaiiite  Venus  and  Mercnry  of  Correirgto.  lately  plaeed 
in  our  Natiooal  Gallery,  belungeti  to  Charles  1.  It  was  in  the  Orleans 
(gallery,  travelled  into 'Italy  on  the  dispersion  of  that  collection  by 
another  horde  of  barbarians,  and  ia  now  bappily  restored  to  us. 
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mained  until  the  death  of  the  king,  and  accompa- 
nied the  exiled  family  to  Paris,  where  he  passed 
several  years  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.  Genti- 
leschi,  a  painter  of  ceilings  in  Italy,  of  some  repu- 
tation, was  invited  by  Vandyke,  and  worked  for 
the  king  at  Greenwich  and  for  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham at  York  House.  He  is  well  known  by  his 
picture  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  which  shows  him  as  a  fine  colourist. 
He  was  a  native  of  Pisa.  His  daughter,  Arte- 
misia Gentileschi,  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  a 
portrait-painter,  and  also  visited  England.  Charles 
sent  an  invitation  to  Albano,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  sought  to  obtain  Carlo  Maratti,  but 
neither  was  successful. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  line  is  distinctly 
drawn  between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles  of 
architecture  in  England.  The  history  of  the  for- 
mer has  been  pursued  to  its  close  in  a  former 
chapter.*  and  we  may  at  once  pass  to  the  moment 
when  classical  architecture  broke  upon  us  with  a 
sudden  brilliancy,  outshining,  for  a  time,  that  of 
any  contemporary  school  of  Europe.  For  this 
pre-eminence  we  are  indebted  to  the  talents  of  one 
man,  who,  "  if  a  table  of  fame  were  to  be  formed 
for  men  of  real  and  indisputable  genius  in  every 
country,  would  save  England  from  the  disgrace  of 
not  having  her  representative  among  the  arts. 
She  adopted  Holbein  and  Vandyke ;  she  borrowed 
Rubens;  she  produced  Inigo  Jones.  Vitruvius 
drew  up  his  grammar ;  Palladio  showed  him  the 
practice ;  Rome  displayed  a  theatre  worthy  of  his 
emulation ;  and  King  Charles  was  ready  to  encou- 
rage, employ,  and  reward  his  talents.  This  is  the 
history  of  Inigo  Jones  as  a  genius."t 

Inigo  Jones  was  bom  in  London  in  1572.  Hia 
early  history  and  the  progress  of  his  education  are 
somewhat  obscure,  and  as  his  works  (the  history 
of  which  is  in  fact  the  history  of  architecture 
during  this  period)  are  the  principal  object  of  re- 
mark, we  may  pass  to  the  year  1605,  when  we 
find  him  at  Oxford,  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  a  masqucy  on  King  James's  visit  to  the  uni- 
versity, upon  which  occasion  he  is  mentioned  as  a 
*'  great  traveller."  This  was  immediately  after 
his  return  to  his  native  country  from  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  Italy,  where  his  occupation,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  was  to  converse  with  the  great 
masters,  and  to  search  out  the  mins  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  where  he  left  behind  him  a  strong 
impression  of  his  genius  and  talent.  The  tra- 
dition that  he  designed  the  grand  Piazza  at  Leg- 
horn, whether  well  founded  or  not — and  the  pro- 
babilities are  altogether  against  it — sufficiently 
proves  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  that 
land  of  true  art.  While  in  Italy  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Christian,  King  of  Denmark ;  and 
his  visit  to  that  sovereign^ though  abort,  led  to  hia 
appointment  of  architect  to  Prince  Henry,  which 

*  It  Is  necessary  here  to  oorrect  an  error  in  the  fomer  Chapter. 
See  the  note.  Vol.  iL  jp.  848.    Kilby,  tho  work  of  John  Thorpe,  was 
the  leat  of  the  Lord  Chanoellor  Hatton.  in  Northamplouahin,  and 
not  the  mansion  of  the  same  name  at  Bnthnal  Green, 
t  Walpdie,  AiMcdutct  of  Paintiag,  Sw. . 
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he  received  immediately  on  hit  return  to  £ng^ 
land. 

Inigo  Jones  had  visited  Italy  at  a  period  when 
architecture  had  attained  its  zenith  both  of  good 
and  evil.  Classical  architecture  had  been  revived 
only  to  be  corrupted.  It  had  scarcely  been  carried 
beyond  the  timid  though  graceful  advances  of 
Bramante  and  Giuliano  Sangallo,  when  Michel 
Angelo  arose,  and  aimed  at  originality.  His 
favourite  maxim  was,  '*  that  he  who  follows  must 
ever  remain  behind."  Supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  name  so  mighty,  his  daring  innovations 
and  affectation  of  novelty  became  too  much  ad- 
mired  and  too  generally  followed.  The  dregs  cast 
off  by  the  workings  of  his  colossal  genius  became 
the  inheritance  of  his  imitators ;  and  the  insane 
extravagance  of  Borromini  was  but  a  necessary 
consequence  of  Michel  Angelo. 

But  all  was  not  corruption  in  the  schools  of 
Italy.  In  the  hands  of  Antonio  Sangallo,  Perruzzi, 
Sanmicheli,  Sansovino,  Vignola,  and,  last  and 
greatest,  Palladio,  classical  architecture  was  reani- 
mated in  all  its  grace  and  greatness.  The  study 
of  these  great  masters  in  setting  up  the  ancients  for 
their  model  was  not  to  imitate,  but  to  tidnk  like 
them.  They  had  before  them  the  works  of  their 
Roman  predecessors,  who  had  successfully  adapted 
the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to  their  own 
exigencies ;  and  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  no 
less  success,  they  recast  the  same  elements  into 
new  combinations,  suggested  by  the  civil,  religious, 
and  domestic  usages  of  modem  life.  Of  this 
school  of  art,  and  especially  of  that  branch  of  it 
with  which  the  name  of  Andrea  Palladio  is 
worthily  identified,  Inigo  Jones  became  a  follower 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — ^a  follower,  passibus 
equis^  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  investigated 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  discriminating 
taste  with  which  he  applied  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired. 

The  introduction  of  the  Palladian  style  into 
England  was  not,  however,  the  immediate  result  of 
Inigo  Jones's  first  studies  abroad.  Uotil  the 
year  1612,  when  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  de- 
prived him  of  his  ostensible  employment,  he  was 
principally  occupied  upon  the  masques  or  pageants 
which  were  the  amusement  of  the  court,  of  which 
he  devised  the  scenery,  machinery,  and  deco- 
rations, and  Ben  Jonson  the  poetry.  When 
differences  arose  between  these  coadjutors  at  a 
later  period,  **  Surly  Ben"  satirized  his  former 
friend,  whose  prosperity  in  his  worldly  affairs 
would  seem  to  be  his  principal  offence,  in  the 
dramatic  characters  of  In-and-in  Medley  and  Lon* 
tern  Leaiherhead ;  and,  coarse  as  these  delinea- 
tions are,  they  have  their  value,  as  they  appear  to 
have  preserved  to  us  some  traces  of  the  familiar 
conversation  of  so  great  a  man.* 

On  the  loss  of  his  post  he  again  visited  Italy, 
where  he  remained  until  the  office  of  government 
surveyor  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  this  he 
soon  found  employment  worthy  of  his  talents. 

*  See  Allan  Caniiingham*!  Life  of  latgo  Jonea.  Familj  Library. 


James  I.  determined  [to  lebaUd  the  palace  q{ 
Whitehall,  and  Inigo  Jones  produced  the  cele- 
brated design  which  has  contributed  more  per1it{K 
than  his  existing  works  to  exalt  his  name  wbe^ 
ever  true  greatness  in  art  is  appreciated.  What- 
ever might  be  James's  own  share  in  brigiQatiD| 
or  promoting  this  design,  his  adoptbn  of  it  akoe 
ought  to  rescue  him  from  the  contemjptuous  judg- 
ment passed  upon  his  taste  by  Walpole.* 

The  palace  of  Whitehall  had  been  the  established 
residence  of  the  sovereign  since  the  reign  of  Hemy 
VIII.,  by  whom  \i  had  been  obtained  from  the  see 
of  York,  and  who  greatly  enlarged  and  improyeii 
it    At  the  present  period  it  consisted  of  an  im- 
mense aggregation  of  irregular  buildings,  extend- 
ing from  Scotland  Yard  on  the  north,  to  Canim 
Row  on  the  south,  and  east  and  west  from  the 
Thames  to  St.  James's  Park,  on  which  side  it 
reached  as  fiur  as  what  is  now  the  top  of  Down- 
ing Street.     Some  of  its  principal  localities  m 
still  marked  by  the  names   of  Whitehall,  tfae 
Privy  Garden,  and  the   Cockpit;    and  poitims 
of  the  structure  are  extant  in  the  Treasury  build- 
ings and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.    The  intentia 
of  King  James  was  to  replace  this  heterogeDeom 
mass  by  a  regular  building ;  and  to  this  e&c: 
Inigo  Jones  produced  his  design,  extending  I'A 
feet  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  1152  on  tk 
north  and  south,  the  interior  being  diatriboted 
round  seven  courts ;  and  with  a  subject  so  vast  Is 
was  perfectly  competent  to   grapple.    Notwitb- 
standing  the  celebrity  of  this  daugn,  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  any  existing  representation  of  it  is  authea- 
tic.      That  published   in    Campbell's  Vitrunra 
Britannicus  is  an  undoubted  fabrication,  and  thai 
generally  received  as  the  original,  and  publish^ 
in  the  meagre  collection  of  Inigo  Jones's  design 
by  Kent,  is  probably  a  compilation  from  his  driv- 
ings by  his  8on-in*law  and  disciple,  Webb;  sod 
to  what  extent  they  may  have  suffered  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  is  not  easily  determined.   The 
existing  portion  of  the  edifice  (the  Banqueuog 
House)  and  its  corresponding  compartments  art 
by  no  means  happily  fitted  into  their  places  io  this 
composition ;  and  a  style  of  detail  runs  througbthe 
remainder,  especially  a  flagrant  abuse  of  ruiiidi 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  Inigo  Jooes. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  to  impugn  the  geoeni 
design ;  and,  dimly  as  it  is  to  be  seen  through  the 
medium  of  an  engraving  obscured  with  erroi^ 
enough  is  still  discernible  to  assure  us  that,  bad  ii 
been  carried  into  ^ect,  it  would  have  been  die  sub- 
limest  producti<m  of  modem  architecture,  whalerer 
may  be  the  claims  of  the  palaces  existing  in  other 
countries,  Caserta,  the   Escurial,  Versailles,  or 
any  other  on  a  commensurate  scale.    To  judge  it 
rightly,  it  must  be  considered  with  refeience  to  the 
single  fragment  which  was  executed,  ^^  ^^^^^ 
has  happily  been  preserved  to  us  unscathed  bj 
alteration ; — for  Jones  was  no  portfolio  architect— 
his  beauties,  like  those  of  the  great  Italian  mastoj 
in  whose  footsteps  he  trode,  are  fully  developed 

•  AaMilotatorPUIatti«,4w. 
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only  in  execution ;  and  it  is  from  the  careful  study 
of  the  profiles  that  his  works  derive  those  graces 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  finer  touches  in  music 
and  painting,  imperceptible  to  the  vulgar  taste, 
and  unattainable  by  the  vulgar  artist.  Fragment 
as  it  is,  the  Banqueting  House  alone  would  be  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  fame  of  its  author. 
Its  dimensions  are  such  as  to  stamp  it  with  the 
character  of  grandeur,  while  the  simple  majesty 
of  the  general  outline,  the  picturesque  combination 
of  the  parts,  the  harmony  of  the  details,  and  the 
tasteful  distribution  of  the  ornaments,  place  it  in 
the  highest  class  of  art,  and  render  it  equally  the 
admiration  of  the  artist,  who  traces  the  mind  of 
the  author  in  his  work,  and  of  the  uninformed 
spectator,  who  is  pleased  he  knows  not  wherefore.* 
Its  faults  may  be  left  to  the  animadversion  of 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  it  in  the 
spirit  with  which  Benjamin  West  is  said  to  have 
pitied  Titian !  But  Inigo  Jones  is  at  least  en- 
titled to  be  criticised  reverentially,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  line  could  be  altered  without 
injuring  the  effect  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  architect  to  produce.  To  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  investigate  more  closely  the  style  of 
this  great  master,  Lyndsay  House,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  may  afford  an  instructive  lesson — ^not 
as  being  by  any  means  oue  of  his  best  works — but 
as  it  has  had  the  singular  fortune  to  be  coupled  at 
a  later  period  with  a  duplicate  of  itself,  in  which  its 
faults  have  been  corrected  and  its  style  purified, 
and  which  resembles  the  original  as  grains  re- 
semble malt  The  two  buildings,  aa  they  exist 
side  by  side,  forcibly  illustrate  the  difference 
between  genius  and  pedantry;  between  the 
art  which  is  felt,  and  that  which  is  only  stu- 
died. Perhaps  there  is  no  critical  balance  in 
which  Inigo  Jones  can  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Coveut  Garden, 
was  the  first,  and  remains  the  most  successful 
attempt  to  adapt  the  pure  and  unbroken  form  of 
an  ancient  temple  to  the  purposes  of  a  modem 
church ;  and  whatever  merit  may  attach  to  adapt- 
ations of  this  sort,  requiring  no  mind  and  little  in- 
genuity, the  palm  is  still  due  to  Inigo  Jones. 

In  1633  he  undertook  the  restoration  of  St. 
PauPs  Cathedral,  which  appears  to  have  been 
suffering  under  the  vicissitudes  and  dilapidations 
of  four  centuries.  The  destruction  of  the  spire  by 
conflagration  in  1566  had  led  to  a  partial  repair  of 
the  fabric,  but  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King 
James  its  neglected  state  called  loudly  for  atten- 
tion. Little,  however,  was  done  until  Laud  be- 
came bishop  of  London,  when  he  applied  himself 

*  **  What  tlie  LatioB  call  magnificentia  and  maje«tas  doth  not 
ooBsisi  alone  in  tlia  majniitude  or  masiinets  of  either  the  material 
ofa  building  or  the  whole  pile  (for  then  the  huge  stones  lyinir  oue 
on  another,  called  wring'cheetet,  in  Cornwall,  would  be  a  magnificent 
structure),  but  in  an  artificial  decorum  or  agreeable  pulchritude  cun> 
Joined  with  greatueis  of  bulk,  which  two  qualities,  meeting  together 
In  any  fabric,  cause  it  to  present  itself  to  the  eve  with  a  certain  two- 
fold gcaceftdness  or  majesty  that  instantly  rais'eth  a  sort  of  respect, 
and  where  it  is  rare  and  excellent,  a  kind  of  delightful  wonder  lUso 
in  the  beholders.**— Dr.  Charlttom'g  Chorea  Oigantum.  It  would  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  of  first-rate  architecture  better 
than  in  this  quaint  passage.  It  seem*  written  expressly  fiir  the 
Banqueting  House. 


to  the  work  with  great  zeal,  and  the  king  cootii- 
buted  the  whole  expense  of  erecting  that  splendid 
portico,  in  allusion  to  which  Lord  Bttrling;ioD  raid 
of  the  present  edifice,  "  When  the  Jews  saw  the 
second  temple  they  wept !" 

Inigo  Jones  has  been  roundly  and  justly  cen- 
sured for  attaching  a  classical  portico  to  a  Gothic 
church.  But  though  the  solecism  be  indefensible, 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  architect  himself 
considered  this  portico  as  the  greatest  of  lis 
works,  and  that  upon  which  he  depended  for  tie 
perpetuation  of  his  fame  to  future  ages.  Settia? 
aside  the  sumptuousness  of  the  materials  vliick 
the  ancients  had  at  command,  Imperiai  Roue 
could  have  boasted  of  few  porticoes  by  which  k 
was  surpassed,  and  modem  Europe  hss  certainij 
produced  none  to  equal  it.  It  was  not,  howeTer, 
for  mere  idle  eflfect,  or  from  the  poverty  of  imagi- 
nation which  has  garnished  so  many  facades  with 
gratuitous  porticoes,  that  this  structure  was  ap- 
pended to  the  cathedral.  It  had  its  motire,  beio; 
designed  for  an  ambulatory  in  place  of  the  cave 
of  the  church,  which  had  long  formed  a  place  of 
public  resort  under  the  name  of  Paul's  Walk. 
A  dry  plan  and  elevation  are  the  only  record  by 
which  we  can  judge  of  this  great  work ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  place  occupied  by  the  portico  ia 
proportion  to  the  whole  front,  its  bold  projectiia, 
and  the  distance  to  which  the  point  of  sight  for  a 
general  view  of  it  must  have  been  hmited  (pre^ 
upon  as  St.  Paul's  was  by  the  surrounding  build- 
ings even  after  all  that  had  been  done  to  diseo- 
cumber  it),  it  is  not  difficult  to  approach  it  ia 
imagination,  and  to  view  it  with  the  mind's  eye 
casting  into  the  background  every  discordaiii 
object  connected  with  it,  and  standing  forth  in 
single  majesty  like  the  pronaos  of  a  Greek  temple 
Inigo  Jones  may  not,  after  all,  have  been  so  totally 
devoid  of  judgment  as  some  of  his  commentators 
have  assumed,  and  he  perhaps  dreamed  of  a  future 
period  when  the  church  would  have  been  better 
assimilated  to  his  portico. 

The  foundation  of  Whitehall  may  be  considered 
as  the  point  of  division  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  architecture  of  England.  As  the  court 
architect,  Inigo  became  the  fashion;  and  among 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility  which  continued  to 
rise  until  the  general  wreck  of  the  civil  war,  there 
are  few  of  any  importance  upon  which  he  or  hi* 
scholar  Webb  were  not  engaged.  His  works  are 
numerous  and  widely  scattered,  and  it  is  not  much 
to  the  credit  of  his  country  that  they  have  neTcr 
been  collected  and  illustrated.  Kent,  the  archi- 
tect, 'published  some  of  his  drawings  in  a  book 
already  referred  to ;  a  few  of  his  works  are  engraved 
in  Ware's  Architecture,  and  others  are  very  ui- 
diflferently  represented  in  Campbell's  Vitruvius 
Britannicus.  Among  the  best  known  by  th^ 
means  may  be  mentioned  the  gallery  of  Old  So- 
merset House,  Coleshill,  in  Berkshire,  Stoke  Park, 
the  Royal  House  at  Greenwich,  the  additions  to 
Wilton,  Cobham,  and  Castle  Ashby  ;♦  and  Gun- 
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Plav  akd  Elctatiom  or  tbx  Posttco  or  Old  St.  PAVL't. 
The  Plan  of  tho  Portico  of  St.  Martin's  Church  is  drawn  within,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  tko  scale. 


nersbury  and  Amesbury,  completed  from  his  de- 
signs, by  Webb.  In  this  particular  class  of  archi- 
tecture his  example  has  had  a  leading  and  lasting 
influence  on  English  art.  He  at  once  obliterated 
all  traces  of  our  national  style.  Of  the  very  few 
of  his  successors  who  can  lay  any  claim  to  origin- 
ality, the  talents  of  Wren  were  diverted  into  a 
totally  different  channel ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Vanbrugh  and  his  followers,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  our  innumerable  mansions  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  that  of  a  tame 
imitation  of  the  Palladian  school. 

Inigo  has,  nevertheless,  left  us  a  few  buildings 
of  a  different  character,  and  those  not  only  among 

\in8  nntannicos,  a  work  in  which  several  of  our  ancient  mansions  are 
r*']>rr»«'aieU  in  detail,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  view  oi 
the  K^l'ery  at  Hardwicke,  engraved  in  Vol.  il.  p.  049.^ 
VOL.  III. 


his  early  works.  The  addition  he  made  to  St. 
John's  College  at  Oxford,  begun  as  late  as  1631,  is 
in  a  semi-Gothic  style.  But  even  in  this  the  mind 
of  the  master  is  conspicuous.  It  is  entirely  free 
from  the  quaint  ugliness  with  which  our  architec- 
ture of  this  class  had  been  infected  by  the  Dutch 
school,  and  there  is  a  harmony  in  the  proportions 
and  distribution  of  the  ornament  (in  the  garden 
front  especially)  which,  though  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  analyze,  is  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  eye. 
In  Heriot's  Hospital  at  Edinburgh  he  has  effected 
a  most  masterly  adaptation  of  the  national  archi- 
tecture. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Inigo  Jones,  his  re- 
searches on  the  origin  of  Stonehenge  are  too  curious 
to  be  passed  without  notice.  The  investigation  of 
this  singular  monument  was  imposed  upon  him 
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by  King  James.  "  A  man  who  once  resolves 
upon  ideal  discoveries,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  sel- 
dom searches  in  vain."  The  accomplished  courtier 
no  doubt  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  the  royal 
pedant,  when  he  discovered  Stonehengc  to  be  a 
Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Ccelus !  How  far  he 
was  a  believer  in  his  own  discovery  may  be 
doubted,  since  it  was  suffered  to  remain  between 
himself  a'nd  his  master,  until  Webb  did  him  the 
doubtful  service  of  disclosing  it  to  the  public  after 
his  death.  Whatever  his  theory  may  be  worth, 
he  displays  a  boundless  store  of  knowledge  and 
reading  in  support  of  it,  and  his  survey  and  report 
upon  the  monument  itself  are  a  model  for  pro- 
fessional documents  of  the  kind.  The  theory  was 
impugned  by  Dr.  Charleton,  and  vindicated  by 
Webb,  in  a  folio  volume,  valuable  for  the  memoirs 
of  his  illustrious  father-in-law  which  are  scattered 
through  its  pages. 

Inigo  Jones  lived  to  fall  upon  evil  days  in  his  > 
old  age.  He  died  in  1652,  broken  down  with 
grief,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  which  it  is 
the  lot  of  few  to  attain,  since  his  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  art  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. In  less  important  works  of  architecture 
the  change  of  style  was  of  course  more  gradual, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  in  progress ;  and  had  not 
the  opportunity  been  lost  in  the  adverse  current  of 
public  affairs,  the  talents  of  Inigo  Jones  might 
probably  have  placed  the  style  of  our  ordinary 
domestic  buildings  on  a  more  creditable  footing 


than  it  has  ever  been  destined  to  attain.  Th^ 
style  of  Covent  Garden  is  at  once  striking  and  eco- 
nomical; but,  with  the  exception  ofthearcide, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  its  original  aspect  remaiiiv 
During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  ;he 
danger  and  inconvenience  arising  from  the  almi? 
exclusive  use  of  timber  in  the  streets  of  the  metD- 
polis  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  govemmti; 
and  repeated  proclamations  were  issued  on  :k 
subject.  But  as  these  proclamations  were chety 
directed  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  buildm:> 
in  London  and  the  suburbs,  upon  such  gTouDd«,L> 
that  the  increase  of  the  city  might  draw  the  mi- 
bitants  from  other  cities,  or  collect  more  maihi 
together  than  could  live ;  or  cause  a  dearth  of  prr 
visions,  or  trouble  in  goyeming  such  multitudee; 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  issued  u 
vain;  and  with  them  some  useful  reguhi;o:i< 
fell  to  the  ground.  In  1605  a  new  proclamai::; 
was  issued,  and  repeated  in  1607,  commaiKliu; 
brick  or  stone  to  be  used  in  all  street  fronts :  k: 
like  those  which  had  preceded,  it  produced  liult 
effect,  in  spite  of  the  censures  of  the  Star  Cbm- 
her,  until  1614,  when,  examples  having  beea  $e: 
of  the  new  mode  of  building  in  some  houses  of  Dot^ 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  it,  ^m 
some  of  the  citizens  who  had  erected  new  h<»!» 
of  timber  were  compelled  to  demolish  them.  Oi 
the  earliest  modem  brick  buildings  in  the  m«r> 
polis  a  specimen  still  remains,  in  1839,  inGrt^: 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  it  is 
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impossible  to  ascribe  to  any  other  but  Inigo  Jones. 
The  spirited  and  picturesque  character  of  the  style, 
and  the  admirable  execution  of  the  work,  equally 
point  to  him  as  its  author.  The  new  regulations, 
however,  were  soon  neglected,  and  timber  houses, 
often  highly  ornamented  with  plaster-work,  con- 
tinued to  be  erected  in  London  down  to  the  time 


of  the  great  fire,  when  the  legislature  effectually 
interposed.  The  annexed  specimens  arc  some  oi 
the  latest  buildings  of  this  description,  and  fonn 
an  interesting  chronological  series  with  thow  ^ 
have  given  in  the  former  Books.* 

Sculpture  makes  but  little  figure  during  the 
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reign  of  James  I.,  and  even  in  that  of  his  eiiccessor 
seems  scarcely  to  have  met  with  the  encourage- 
ment which  was  bestowed  on  the  sister  arts.  Few 
works  of  sculpture  were  executed  during  this 
period  in  England,  except  monuments,  and  few  of 
those  rise  above  mediocrity.  Previously  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  sculptor  seems  hardly  to 
have  been  considered  as  an  artist.  We  find  seve- 
ral names  conjoined  in  the  construction  of  a  monu- 
ment, among  which  that  of  the  sculptor  of  the 
effigies  is  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
ISeveral  obscure  foreigners  are  recorded  during  the 
early  part  of  this  period  as  being  engaged  on  works 
of  this  kind.  The  first  native  sculptor  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  is  Epiphanius  Evesham,  who 
is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  commendation  by  a 
contemporary  writer;  but  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  sculptors  of  the  period  to  put  their  names  on 
their  works,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  anything 
as  of  his  hand :  for  the  same  reason  the  authors 
of  some  of  the  most  meritorious  works  of  this  date 
remain  unknown.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Vere 
in  the  north  transept  at  Westminster  is  by  no 
mean  sculptor.  The  design,  which  represents  four 
knights  supporting  a  slab  on  which  is  laid  the 
armour  of  the  deceased,  whose  effigy  hes  beneath, 
is,  indeed,  borrowed  from  the  monument  of  Engel- 
bert  of  Nassau,  at  Breda,  a  work  of  sufficient  merit 
to  countenance  the  tradition  which  assigns  it  to 
Michel  Angelo;  but  the  individual  figures  are 
original  and  of  great  beauty,  especially  the  heads, 


IIOUIE   rORMKRt.T  NTAKDIKO   IN    LoKO   LaMS,   SmITRTIILD. 

that  is  to  say,  such  of  them  as  have  escaped  the 
wanton  mutilation  with  which,  more  Anglicano, 
they  have  been  assailed.  Sir  Francis  Vere  died 
in  1609.  The  monument  of  Lord  Norris,  in  the 
same  locality,  is  one  of  those  gorgeous  canopied 
roausolea  which  it  was  still  the  fashion  to  erect. 
Around  it  devoutly  kneel  the  warlike  figures  of  his 
six  sons,  "  a  brood  of  martial- spirited  men,"  all 
highly  distinguished  in  arms.  Some  of  them  also 
are  irreparably  mutilated ;  but  those  which  remain 
entire  are  remarkable  for  their  expression :  of  one 
in  particular  it  is  not  too  much  to  pronounce,  that 
the  sculptor  has  attained  a  perfection  which  the 
ancients  frequently  sought  in  vain — ^an  expression 
at  once  calm  and  intense,  produced  by  a  feeling  of 
which  the  ancients  perhaps  had  little  idea.  The 
fervour  of  devotion  is  personified  in  this  unpre- 
tending figiure — the  very  hands  are  eloquent. 
Lord  Norris  died  in  1601,  but  this  monument  was 
executed  some  years  later. 

Nicholas  Stone  was  the  sculptor  most  in  vogue. 
He  was  master-mason  to  the  king,  and  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Banqueting  House  under  Inigo 
Jones.  He  executed  a  great  number  of  monu- 
ments, which  are  to  be  identified  by  an  account  he 
has  left  of  them  in  his  own  handwriting.  His 
works  are  by  no  means  above  the  general  level  of 
the  period  as  works  of  art,  though  he  sometimes 
takes  an  ambitious  flight,  as  in  the  monument  of 
Sir  George  Hollia,  at  WestminBter,  a  very  humble 
imitation  of  the  tombs  in  the  Medici  Chapel  at 
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Florence.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  for  the 
transition  they  display  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modem  style  of  monumental  composition.  Sut- 
ton's tomb  at  the  Charier  House,  designed  in  con- 
junction with  Bernard  Jansen,  a  Dutch  architect, 
in  1615,  is  of  the  former  class,  and  may  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Lord 
Dorchester,  at  Westminster,  executed  in  1649,  in 
the  style  of  which  he  has  evidently  been  influenced 
by  his  connexion  with  the*  great  architect,  and  in 
which  he  has  generalized  the  costume  by  the  folds 
of  the  baronial  robe.  Stone's  best  work  is  the  statue 
of  Sir  Francis  HoUis,  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  also  at  Westminster,  which  is  so  far  supe- 
rior to  his  own  general  taste  and  that  of  the  age, 
that  Walpole  supposes  the  design  to  have  been 
suggested, by  the  earl  himself;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  the  graceful  pose  of  the  figure  and  the 
high  finish  of  the  work  must  certaicdy  be  due  to 
the  artist.  This  and  other  statues  by  Stone  are 
among  the  earliest  examples  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Roman  costume,  which  became  so  grossly  abused 
in  the  arts  at  a  later  period.  Stone  died  in  1647, 
leaving  two  sons,  who  never  attained  the  reputation 
of  their  father,  though  they  visited  Italy  and  studied 
under  Bernini. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  L  several  foreign 
sculptors  of  reputation  came  to  share  the  patronage 
which  was  so  freely  dispensed  in  England  to  the 


professors  of  the  arts.  Fran<^is  Angmer  and  Am- 
broise  du  Val  were  natives  of  France,  and  mt 
extensively  employed  in  monumental  sculptm?; 
but,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned,  it  is  difficoh 
to  identify  their  works.  Hubert  le  Scear  was  la 
artist  of  a  much  higher  grade.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
John  of  Bologna,  and  the  first  sculptor  we  M 
who  successfully  practised  in  the  highest  brands 
of  the  art.  He  arrived  about  1630,  and  ciecnttd 
many  works  in  bronze,  of  which  the  beiatifd 
equestrian  statue  of  his  royal  patron  at  Charinf 
Cross  remains  to  perpetuate  his  fame  in  the  me 
tropolis.  It  was  of  course  condemned  to  dotntc- 
tion  by  the  parliament,  but  the  brazier  to  whom  it 
was  sold  for  the  value  of  the  metal,  upon  tht  ex- 
press condition  that  he  should  break  it  up,ci»- 
cealed  it  until  the  Restoration,  and  it  was  plaad 
in  its  present  situation  about  1678.  This  woitliT 
tradesman  (whose  name  was  John  Ri?ct)  is  sail 
to  have  reaped  a  considerable  profit  by  the  sale  ui 
toys  supposed  to  be  manufactured  from  the  mat- 
rials  of  this  statue,  which  were  readily  purchased 
as  relics  by  the  royalists.  Franc^  Fanelli,  s 
Florentine,  was  also  a  sculptor  in  metal,  hot 
greatly  inferior  to  Le  Soeur, 

Charles  wished  to  possess  a  bust  of  himsd/br 
Bernini,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  the  greatest  re- 
putation, both  as  a  sculptor  and  architect,  of  ffij 
artist  in  Europe.      For  this   purpose  Vandyke 
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)ainted  the  well-known  picture  in  which  the  king 
8  represented  in  three  views.*  It  is  said  that 
3emini,  on  receiving  the  picture,  was  struck  with 
he  physiognomy  of  Charles,  which  he  pronounced 
o  be  that  of  a  man  doomed  to  misfortune.  The 
mst  was  executed,  but  what  became  of  it  is  not 
:ertainly  known. 

We  must  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
mother  department  of  the  fine  arts  upon  which 
ve  have  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  touch,  but  in 
irhich  England  has  confessedly  borne  away  the 
lonours  from  all  Europe, — engraving.  So  little 
vras  done  in  this  art  in  England  previously  to  the 
eventeenth  century  that  Vertue  professedly  begins 
lis  Catalogue  of  Engravers  from  the  year  1600; 
lut  a  few  facts,  and  the  names  of  several  artists 
irho  engraved  both  on  wood  and  copper  at  an 
arlier  date,  are  worthy  of  notice  in  an  historical 
K)int  of  view.  Indeed  we  had  engraving  as  early 
s  printing,  since  the  earliest  English  printers 
ntroduced  small  plates  for  their  devices,  and 
yaxton's  Golden  Legend,  published  in  1483,  has 
aany  cuts  dispersed  through  the  body  of  the 
vrork.  The  first  book  that  appeared  with  copper- 
plates was  a  medical  book  published  by  Thomas 
laynalde  in  1540,  but  no  engraver's  name  is 
.ffixed  to  them.  The  earliest  English  copper- 
►late  engraver  known  by  name  is  Thomas  Geminus, 
irho  executed  the  plates  for  another  medical  book 
;bout  the  end  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  Before  the 
:nd  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  engravers 
lad  attained  sufficient  reputation  to  be  engaged  in 
oreign  countries.  Some  of  the  plates  for  Abra- 
lam  Ortelius's  "  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum," 
mblished  at  Antwerp  in  1570,  were  executed  by 
rhomas  Geminus,  and  Humfrey  Lluyd  of  Den- 
(ighslih'e.  Ortelius  himself  speaks  in  high  terms 
f  the  English  engravers,  and,  besides  the  above- 
nentioned,  has  recorded  the  names  of  Antony 
enkinson,  who  flourished  in  1562,  and  Robert 
-iceth.  "  Engravhig,"  observes  Walpole,  "  was 
n  no  contemptible  condition  in  England  when  we 
lad  ))rofessors  worthy  of  being  employed  to  adorn 
'lemish  editions.  Flanders  was  at  that  time  a 
apital  theatre  of  arts  and  learning.''  Ralph 
Lggas  is  famous  for  his  plans  and  views,  especially 
is  great  plan  of  London,  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth;  and  to  Christopher  Saxton  we  are 
idebted  for  the  first  publication  of  county  maps. 
Jeorge  Hoefhagle,  Theodore  de  la  Brie,  and  El- 
tracice  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the  foreigners 
rho  flourished  here  during  the  same  period. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Crispin  Pass, 
f  Utrecht,  settled  in  this  country  and  executed 
umerous  plates.  There  were  several  artists  of 
[lis  name,  and  of  the  same  family,  who  all  en- 
raved  with  great  neatness,  one  of  whom,  Simon 
*ass,  was  the  master  of  John  Payne,  the  first 
English  engraver  whose  works  merit  distinction  on 
le  score  of  art ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
n  idle  disposition,  and  to  have  wasted  talents 
hich  might  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his 
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profession.  Though  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
King  Charles,  he  neglected  his  fame  and  fortune, 
and  died  in  indigence  before  he  was  forty. 

The  transcendent  talents  of  Vandyke  could  not 
fail  to  call  forth  artists  worthy  to  multiply  his 
works  by  the  graver.  Robert  de  Voerst  and  Luke 
Vostermans  established  themselves  in  England, 
and  are  both  well  known  by  their  admirable  tran- 
scripts of  his>  works.  These  engravers  appear  also 
to  have  been  the  first  who  executed  historical 
works  in  England ;  the  latter,  especially,  did  some 
excellent  plates  from  the  collections  of  the  king 
and  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

In  the  year  1637  England  became  the  adopted 
country  of  an  engraver  who,  although  he  never 
attained  to  any  great  degree  of  perfection  beyond 
a  limited  range  of  art,  has  yet,  by  his  imwearied 
industry  and  the  great  variety  and  usefulness  of 
his  labours,  acquired  a  distinguished  and  deserved 
reputation.  This  was  the  indefatigable  and  ill- 
used  Winceslaus  Hollar.  He  was  a  native  of 
Prague,  and  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  he  deserted 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  views  of  the  various 
cities  he  visited  in  his  travels.  At  Cologne  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
then  on  his  way  to  the  Imperial  Court,  who  took 
him  into  his  train,  and  remained  his  patron  and 
protector  as  long  as  he  lived.  Shortly  before  the 
Civil  War  he  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  the 
royal  family,  and  employed  as  drawing-master  to 
Prince  Charles.  It  was  at  this  time  he  engraved 
several  heads  after  Vandyke,  but  to  the  treatment 
of  that  master  his  style  was  by  no  means  equal. 

Hollar's  prosperity  was  fatally  affected  by  the 
downfall  of  the  royal  cause.  The  Earl  of  Arundel 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  abroad,  and  Hollar, 
after  suffering  greatly  from  the  fortune  of  war, 
made  his  escape  from  a  prison  and  joined  his 
patron  at  .Antwerp.  After  the  death  of  the  earl,  in 
1646,  he  remained  in  obscurity  till  1652,  when,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  occupied  himself  during 
several  years  upon  plates  for  various  books,  among 
which  the  illustrations  of  Dugdale's  works  are  well 
known;  but  he  was  so  miserably  paid,  that  he 
could  never  succeed  in  raising  himself  from  a  state 
of  absolute  indigence.*  Being  sent  (after  the  Re- 
storation) to  assist  in  making  a  survey  of  the  town 
and  fortifications  of  Tangier,  the  government 
treated  him  no  better  than  the  booksellers;  and 
for  a  year's  labour,  attended  with  infinite  danger 
and  difficulty,  he  obtained  no  more,  after  long  soli- 
citation and  loss  of  time,  than  one  hundred  pounds. 
His  painful  and  laborious  life  was  extended  to  the 
term  of  seventy  years,  and  ended  in  misery. 

The  engravings  of  Hollar,  according  to  Vertue's 

•  "  It  hat  been  stated  to  me."  layt  Vertue.  ipeaklng  of  Hollar's 
Tiew  of  Greenwich,  oue  of  his  long  prints  in  two  sheets,  "  that  Stent. 
tbe.printseUer,  paid  him  no  mora  than  thirty  shiilinxs  for  the  draw- 
ing and  engraving,  which  two  plates  might  be  worth  five  times  as 
much,  talcing  advantage  of  the  poor  man  s  necessity  in  the  siclcness 
time,  1665.  which  put  a  stop  to  all  worlis  of  the  kind ;  and  Uic  Are  of 
London  happening  the  year  after  stagnated  all  affairs  of  prints  and 
books,  and  reduced  him  to  such  difficulties  as  he  could  never  over^ 
come.**  What  would  a  modern  engraver  saj  eren  to  Venn«*s  esti- 
mate? 
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catalogue,  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  fourteen 
classes,  amount  to  the  incredible  number  of  2384, 
many  of  which,  moreoyer,are  from  his  own  drawings. 
His  maps,  plans,  views,  churches,  and  monuments 
— a  mine  of  information  and  delight  to  the  English 
antiquary  and  topographer — are  no  less  than  840, 
and  his  portraits  355.  Some  of  his  views  are 
very  large :  his  great  view  of  London  is  in  seven 
sheets,  and  extends  two  yards  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  several  others  are  on  two  sheets.  In  pano- 
ramic views  of  this  kind  he  excelled ;  but  Hollar 
had  little  of  the  painter's  feeling,  and  praise  is 
chiefly  due  to  him  as  a  draughtsman  and  antiquary, 
and  for  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  he  ren- 
dered the  objects  before  him.  In  minute  works  he 
is  the  finished  artist.  His  engraving  of  muifs  has 
never  been  equalled  as  a  representation  of  fur ; 
and  his  shells  from  the  Arundel  collection  are  no 
less  perfect.  Hollar  had  several  scholars,  among 
whom  Gaywood  is  his  closest  imitator. 

The  history  of  engraving  may  be  concluded  for 
the  present  with  the  mention  of  Peter  Lombart,  a 
native  of  Paris,  and  a  very  excellent  artist.  He 
came  to  England  before  1654,  and  remained  until 
after  the  Restoration.  He  engraved  after  Vandyke 
with  great  success,  and  is  well  known  by  the  set  of 
female  half-lengths  from  that  master,  called  ''  The 
Lombart  Beauties,*'  It  is  related  of  this  artist  that 
he  erased  the  face  from  his  plate  of  Charles  I.  on 
horseback,  in  order  to  insert  that  of  Cromwell,  and 
replaced  the  king's  at  the  Restoration. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  period  of  the  common- 
wealth, so  unfavourable  to  the  arts  in  general, 
should  be  illustrated  by  the  most  exquisite  coinage 
which  has  appeared  in  modem  times.  This,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  the  work  of  an  English- 
man, the  celebrated  Thomas  Simon.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Nicolas  Briot,  a  native  of  Lorraine, 
engraver  to  the  Mint  in  the  time  of  Charles  L, 
and  succeeded  him  in  his  office  in  1646.  His 
first  known  work,  the  Admiralty  seal,  dates  ten 
years  earlier.  In  1648  he  executed  the  parlia- 
ment seal,  and,  remaining  in  his  post  after  the 
death  of  the  king,  has  transmitted  the  features  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  posterity  on  the  obverse  of  the 
commonwealth  money  in  a  style  which  has  never 
been  excelled  in  modem  art,  unless  by  some  of  the 
best  in  the  series  of  papal  medals.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  Restoration  medals,  but  was 
superseded  at  the  Mint  in  1662.  Being  thus 
thrown  out  of  occupation,  he  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  accompanied  by  a  crown  piece,  which 
he  had  executed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
superiority  over  the  Roetiers,  who  filled  his  place, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  of  medalling  ever  produced. 
Simon  is  believed  to  have  died  of  the  plague  in 
1665,  nothing  being  known  of  him  after  that  time. 
His  elder  brother,  Abraham  Simon,  was  also  a 
good  artist. 

Excluding  from  view  the  productions  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  as  not  yet  ripe  for  the  verdict  of  history, 


we  may  affirm  that  cm  National  Uteratuie,  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is,  whatever  of  our  litentun 
Dy  right  of  its  poetic  shape  or  spirit  is  to  bebeM 
as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  language  uid  the 
countrVt  had  its  noou*day  in  the  space  compr^ 
hended  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  tod 
the  first  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  A  ipWid 
afternoon  flush  also  succeeded  this  meridian  Uia, 
which  lasted  for  a  third  of  a  century  longei,  v 
down  to  the  Restoration.  Paradise  Lost,  indeed, 
did  not  appear  till  some  years  after  that  tmx\ 
but  the  poetry  of  the  old  age  of  Milton  leallj  did 
not  belong  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  pioduced,- 
the  *'  evil  days "  of  frivolity  and  imitation  a 
which  the  poet  had  fallen :  he  was  of  t&  nee  of 
the  old  giants,  and  apprehended  r^hdy  that  k 
had  come  *'  an  age  too  late."  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  prose  poetry  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
although  of  those  of  hia  writings  that  were  not 
given  to  the  world  till  after  the  Restoration  tiie 
greatest  were  actually  the  produce  of  the  precedrnj 
age.  Milton,  and  Taylor,  and  Sir  Thomas  Btoibc, 
and  Cudworth,  and  Henry  More,  and  Cowlev,  the 
most  eminent  of  our  English  writers  in  the  perkd 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  (if  ve 
except  Dryden,  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  tad 
Barrow,  whose  writings,  full  as  they  are  of  thoud^ 
have  not  much  of  the  poetical  or  untranslatable), 
were  all  of  them,  it  is  worthy  of  observatios,  bora 
before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  or  withia 
the  age  which  has  been  just  described  as  tbe  nowa- 
day of  our  literature.  The  light  of  that  goldeo 
time  did  not  utterly  depart  so  long  as  any  of  them 
lived.  A  boyhood  or  youth  passed  in  the  dapo[ 
Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  and  a  manhood  in  those  oi 
the  Great  Rebellion,  formed  a  training  which  could 
not  fail  to  rear  high  powers  to  their  highest  reach 
of  achievement. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  follow  the  historr  of 
our  dramatic  hterature  from  the  point  to  which  we 
sketched  its  rise  and  progress  in  the  last  Book. 
Both  Moral  plays,  and  even  the  more  anciefi 
Miracle  plays,  continued  to  be  occasionally  po^ 
formed  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  siiteenili 
century.  One  of  the  last  dramatic  representations 
at  which  Elizabeth  was  present  was  a  Moral  pUy* 
entitled  •  The  Contention  between  LaberaHty  a&J 
Prodigality,'  which  was  performed  before  her  m*- 
jesty  in  1600,  or  1601.  This  production  «ai 
printed  in  1602,  and  was  probably  written  d<^< 
long  before  that  time :  it  has  been  attributed  to 
Robert  Greene,  who  died  in  1592.  The  onlj 
three  manuscripts  of  the  Chester  Miracle  jJa^s 
now  extant  were  written  in  1600, 1604,  and  I60j, 
most  probably  while  the  plays  still  continued  to  hs 
acted.  There  is  evidence  that  the  ancient  annual 
Miracle  plays  were  acted  at  Tewkesbury  at  lea*^ 
till  1585,  at  Coventry  till  1591,  at  Newcastle  till 
1598,  and  at  Kendal  down  even  to  the  year  I6()3. 

As  has  been  observed,  however,  by  Mr.  Cciku 
the  latest  and  best  historian  of  the  fiftgliah  dt>o», 
the  Moral  plays  were  enabled  to  keep  posseswoo 
of  the  stage  so  long  as  they  did,  partly  by  meais 
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of  the  approaches  they  had  for  eorae  time  been 
making  to  a  more  improved  species  of  composition, 
*'  and  partly  because,  under  the  form  of  allegorical 
fiction  and  abstract  character,  the  writers  introduced 
matter  which  covertly  touched  upon  public  events, 
popular  prejudices,  and  temporary  opinions."* 
He  mentions,  in   particular,  the  Moral  entitled 

•  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,'  printed  in  1584, 
and  its  continuation,  *  The  Three  Lords  and  Three 
Ladies  of  London,'  which  appeared  in  1590  (both 
by  R.  W.))  as  belonging  to  this  class. 

•  Meanwhile,  long  before  the  earliest  of  these 
dates,  the  ancient  drama  had,   in   other  hands, 
assumed  wholly  a  new  form.     Mr.  Collier  appears 
to  consider  the  Interludes  of  John  Heywood,  the 
earliest  of  which  must  have  been  written  before 
1521«  as  first  exhibiting  the  Moral  play  in  a  state 
of  transition  to  the  regular  tragedy  and  comedy. 
*•  John  Hey  wood's  dramatic  productions,"  he  says, 
**  almost  form  a  class  by  themselves :    they  are 
neither  Miracle  plays  nor  Moral  plays,  but  what 
may  be  properly  and  strictly  called  Interludes,  a 
species  of  writing  of  which  be  has  a  claim  to  be 
considered  the  inventor,  although  the  term  inter- 
lude was  applied  generally  to  theatrical  productions 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV."    A  notion  of  the 
nature  of  these  compositions  may  be  collected  from 
the  plot  of  one  of  them, — *  A  Mery  Play  betwene 
the  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate  and  neigh- 
bour Pratte,'   printed  in   1533,  of    which   Mr. 
Collier  gives  tfie  following  account : — "  A  par- 
doner and  a  friar  have  each  obtained  leave  of  the 
curate  to  use  his  church, — the  one  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  relics,  and  the  other  for  the  delivery  of 
a  sermon,  the  object  of  both  being  the  same,  that 
of  procuring  money.     The  friar  arrives  first,  and 
18  about  to  commence  his  discourse  when  the  par- 
doner enters  and  disturbs  him :  each  is  desirous  of 
being  heard,  and,  after  many  vain  attempts  by 
force  of  lungs,  they  proceed  to  force  of  arms,  kick- 
ing and  cuffing  each  other  unmercifully.     The 
curate,  galled  by  the  disturbance  in^his  church, 
endeavours,  without  avail,  to  part  the  combatants ; 
he  therefore  calls  in  neighbour  Pratte  to  his  assist- 
ance, and,  while  the  curate  seizes  the  friar,  Pratte 
undertakes  to  deal  with  the  pardoner,  in  order  that 
they  may  set  them  in  the  stocks.    It  turns  out  that 
both  the  friar  and  the  pardoner  are  too  much  for 
their   assailants;   and  the  latter,   after  a  sound 
drubbing,  are  glad  to  come  to  a  composition,  by 
^hich  the  former  are  allowed  quietly  to  depart."! 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  dramatic  fable,  or  incident 
at  least,  conducted,  not  by  allegorical  personifica- 
tions, but  by  characters  of  real  life,  which  is  the 
essential    difference    that   distinguishes  the  true 
tragedy  or  comedy  from  the  mere  moral.    Hey- 
wood's  Interludes,  however,  of  which  there  are 
two  or  three  more  of  the  same  description  with  this 
(besides  others  partaking  more  of  the  allegorical  cha- 
racter), are  all  only  single  acts,  or,  more  properly, 
scenes,  and  exhibit^  therefore,  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  rudiments  or  embryo  of  the  regular  comedy^ 

•  Ulft  of  DrtiMtto  Vm^,  U.  418.  Idrai,  p,  898. 


The  earliest  English  comedy,  properly  so  called, 
that  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  that  of  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,  the  production  of  Nicholas  Udall, 
an  eminent  classical  scholar  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  masters,  first 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster.  Its 
existence  was  unknown  till  a  copy  was  discovered 
in  1818,  which  was  perhaps  not  printed  earlier 
than  1566  (for  the  title-page  was  gone) ;  but  the 
play  is  mentioned  in  Thomas  Wilson's  '  Rule  of 
Reason,'  first  printed  in  1551,  and  other  consider- 
ations make  it  probable  that  it  may  have  been 
written  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before.*  This 
hypothesis  would  carry  it  back  to  about  the  same 
date  with  the  earliest  of  Hey  wood's  Interludes; 
and  it  certainly  was  produced  while  that  writer  was 
still  alive  and  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Wilson  calls  Udall's  play  an 
interlude,  which  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
at  this  time  the  common  name  for  any  dramatical 
composition,  as  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  for 
nearly  a  century  preceding.  The  author  himself, 
however,  in  his  prologue,  announces  it  as  a  "  Co- 
medy, or  Interlude,'*  and  as  an  imitation  of  the 
classical  models  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

And,  in  truth,  both  in  character  and  in  plot, 
Ralph  Roister  Doister  has  every  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  true  comedy,  showing,  indeed,  in  its 
execution,  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  but  in  its  plan, 
and  in  reference  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
constructed,  as  regular  and  as  complete  as  any 
comedy  in  the  language.  It  is  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes,  which  very  few  of  the  Moral  plays  are  ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Collier's  estimate,  the  per- 
formance could  not  have  been  concluded  in  less 
time  than  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  while  few  of 
the  Morals  would  require  more  than  about  an  hour 
for  their  representation.t  The  dramatis  personae 
are  thirteen  in  all,  nine  male  and  four  female ;  and 
the  two  principal  ones  at  least,  Ralph  himself,  a 
vain,  thoughtless,  blustering  fellow,  whose  ulti- 
mately baffled  pursuit  of  the  gay  and  rich  widow 
Custance  forms  the  action  of  tne  piece,  and  his 
servant,  Matthew  Merrygreek,  a  kind  of  flesh-and- 
blood  representative  of  the  Vice  of  the  old  Moral  • 
plays,  are  strongly  discriminated,  and  drawn 
altogether  with  much  force  and  spirit.  The  story 
is  not  very  ingeniously  involved,  but  it  moves 
forward  through  its  gradual  development,  and 
onwards  to  the  catastrophe,  in  a  sufficiently 
bustling,  lively  manner;  and  some  of  the  situa- 
tions, £ough  the  humour  is  rather  farcical  than 
comic,  are  very  cleverly  conceived  and  managed. 
The  language  also  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
racy  and  characteristic,  if  not  very  polished.  A  few 
lines  from  a  speech  of  one  of  the  widow's  hand- 
maidens, Tibet  Talkapace,  in  a  conversation  with 
her  fellow- servants  on  the  approaching  marriage  of 
their  masters,  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen : — 

*'  I  bmrde  oar  noane  fpealM  of  an  hoibaiMl  to-day 
Boody  for  our  mUttesM^  a  rieh  man  and  a  gay : 


•See  Collier,  it  446. 


t  Idem,  p.  461. 
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And  we  tlwU  go  in  our  Frenche  hoodet  erf ry  dajr. 

In  our  tilki;  rostocki  (1  wnrrank  you)  freshe  and  gay; 

In  onr  tricke  ferdigvwt  nnd  billimeniB  of  soldi*. 

Brave  in  unr  autri  of  channee  seven  donble  folde. 

Then  shall  ye  lee  Tibet,  airs,  treade  the  moaae  ao  trimme  { 

TCay,  why  Miyd  I  treade  ?  ye  ahall  see  her  gUde  and  swimme, 

Not  lampardee,  clomperdee,  like  oar  8)aDiel  Big. 

Ralph  Roister  Doister  is  in  every  way  a  very 
superior  production  to  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle, 
which,  before  the  discovery  of  Udall's  piece,  had 
the    credit   of  being  the    first   regular  English 
comedy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  superior  antiquity  assigned  to  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  is  not  very  conclusively  made  out.      All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  play  is,  that  it  was  in  existence  in 
1551.    The  oldest  edition  of  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle  is  dated  1575;    but  how  long  the  play 
may  have  been  composed  before  that  year  is  un- 
certain.   The  title-page  of  the  1575  edition  de- 
scribes it  as  '^  played  on  the  stage  not  long  ago  in 
Christ's  College  in  Cambridge ;"  and  Warton,  on 
the  authority  of  what  he  calls  "  MSS.  Oldys," 
meaning,  apparently,  some  manuscripts  left  by 
Oldys,  the  eminent  antiquary,  says  that  it  was 
written  and  first  printed  in  1551.*     Wright  also, 
in  his  Historia  Histrionica,  first  printed  in  1699, 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.     In  refutation  of  all  this  it 
is  alleged  that  "  it  could  not  have  been  produced 
BO  early,  because  John  Still  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells),  the  author  of  it,  was  not  born 
until  1543;  and,  consequently,  in  1552,  taking 
Warton*8  latest  date,  would  only  have  been  nine 
years'  old."t     But  the  evidence  that  Bishop  Still 
was  the  author  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle    is 
really  exceedingly  slight.     The  play  is  merely 
stated  on  the  title-page  to  have  been  "  made  by 
Mr.  S.,  Master  of  Arts ;"  but  even  if  there  was,  as 
is  asserted,  no  otlier  master  of  arts  of  Christ's 
College    whose    name    began    with    S.    at    the 
time  when  this  title-page  was  printed,  the  author 
of  the  play  is  not  stated  to  have  been  of  that  College, 
nor,  if  he  were,  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  he 
was  living  in   1575.     On  the  whole,  therefore, 
while  there  is  no  proof  that  Ralph  Roister  Doister 
is  older  than  the  year  1551,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that    Gammer    Gurton's  Needle    was   not 
written  in  that  same  year. 

This  "  right  pithy,  pleasant,  and  merie  comedie," 
as  it  is  designated  on  the  title-page,  is,  like  Udall's 
play,  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and, 
like  it  too,  is  written  in  rhyme — the  language  and 
versification  being,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  rather 
more  easy  and  flowing — a  circumstance  which, 
more  than  any  external  evidence  that  has  been 
produced,  would  incline  us  to  assign  to  it  a  some- 

•  History  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  32.  He  adda.  that  it  wsa  "  aooo 
afterwards  acted  at  Christ'a  College  in  Cambridge.*'  And  elsewhere 
(iii.  S05)  he  says,  that  it  was  acted  in  that  society  about  the  year 
ld52.  We  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Collier  (ii.  444>  collects  from 
a  eoni|iarisnn  of  these  two  passages  that  "  Warton  states  in  one 
place  that  Oammer  Qtert(m*»  Needle  was  printed  in  1551,  and  in  an- 
other that  it  was  not  written  till  1558.**  Mr.  Collier,  it  may  be  per- 
c«tved.  is  also  mistaken  in  adding,  that  Warton  seema  to  have  had  no 
other  evidence  for  these  assertiona  than  the  opinion  of  Wright,  the 
author  of  the  Historia  BistrUmica, 

t  Luluer,  ii.  444. 


what  later  date.  But  it  is  in  all  respects  a  tctt 
tame  and  poor  performance — the  plot,  if  so  it  cis 
be  called,  meagre  tq  insipidity  and  sillinea,  tie 
characters  only  a  few  slightly  distinguished  vi- 
rieties  of  the  lowest  life,  and  the  dialogue  in  geccril 
as  feeble  and  undramatic  as  the  merest  moDoUisj 
can  make  it.  Its  merriment  is  of  the  cuam 
and  most  boisterous  description,  even  where  it  is 
not  otherwise  offensive ;  but  the  principal  oKt 
ment  wherewith  the  author  endeavours  to  eiili\ea 
his  style  is  a  brutal  filth  and  grossoees  of  expres- 
sion, which  is  the  more  astounding  when  ^e  co> 
sider  that  the  piece  was  the  pwduction,  in  all 
probability,  of  a  clergyman,  at  least,  if  not  of  m 
who  afterwards  became  a  bishop,  and  that  it  iras 
certainly  represented  before  a  learned  and  grave 
university.  There  is  nothing  of  the  same  hd 
seasoning  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  though  iki 
play  seems  to  have  been  intended  only  for  the 
amusement  of  a  common  London  audience.  The 
Second  Act  of  Gammer  Gurtou's  Needle  is  iDtiD* 
duced  by  a  song, 

I  cannot  eat  but  IttUe  inc«tt. 
My  stomach  ia  not  good.  See, 

which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  whole  play,  arid 
which  is  well  known  from  having  been  quoted  bj 
Warton,  who  describes  it  as  the  earliest  chanf^a 
k  boire^  or  drinking  ballad,  of  any  merit  in  tk 
language ;  and  observes  that  "  it  has  a  vein  wf 
ease  and  humour  which  we  should  not  expect  i^ 
have  been  inspired  by  the  simple  beverage  of  ihosi 
times."  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  ahall  give, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  the  following  introductory  speech  to  the 
First  Act,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  cha- 
racter called  Diccon  the  Bedlam, — that  is,  owe  of 
those  mendicants  who  affected  a  sort  of  half- 
madness,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  Bedlam 
Beggars,*— 

*'  Many  a  myle  haw  I  walked,  divers  and  aundry  waiei. 
And  many  a  good  man'a  house  have  1  bin  at  in  my  daif : 
Many  a  gosaip'a  cup  in  my  tyme  have  1  iast«d. 
And  many  a  bioche  and  spyt  have  I  both  tnnitfd  and  haded: 
Many  a  peece  of  bacon  have  I  had  out  of  thir  balkes. 
In  ronnyug  over  the  eonntrey  with  long  and  wete  watket; 
Yet  came  m  v  foote  never  within  those  doore  cheekes. 
To  seek  flesh  or  lysh.  garlyke,  onyons  or  leekes. 
That  ever  I  aaw  a  soite  in  such  a  plyght. 
As  here  within  this  house  appereth  to  my  sj-ght.^ 
There  is  howlynge  and  schowlyng,  all  eaat  in  a  dumpr. 
With  whewling  and  pewling,  aa  thuu);h  they  bad  Imi  a  tnap: 
Syghing  and  sobbing,  they  weepe  and  tbej  wayla; 
1  marvel  in  my  mynd  what  the  devil  thev  avie. 
The  olde  trot  ayta  groninir*  wiUi  alas,  and  al'aa. 
And  Tib  wringea  her  hands,  and  takes  on  in  worse  caw; 
With  poore  Cocke,  thevr  boye.  they  l»e  dryven  in  such  tyit 
I  feare  mee  the  foikea  be  not  well  in  theyr  w^ 
Aske  them  what  they  ayle,  or  »ho  brought  ihem  in  this  >!>««■ 
They  aunswer  not  at  all.  but  alacke  and  welaway  1 
When  I  saw  it  booted  not,  out  at  doores  I  hyed  mee. 
And  canght  a  alyp  of  bacon,  when  I  aaw  none  spyed  mee. 
Which  1  intend  not  far  hence,  unles  my  purpose  tavle. 
Shall  serve  for  a  shoing  home  to  draw  on  two  pots  of  ale.* 

Probably  of  earlier  date  than  Gammer  Gorton's 
Needle  ia  another  example  of  the  regular  drama, 

•  Diccon  is  the  ancient  abbreviation  of  Richaid.  It  m«T  t« 
noticed  that  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Stationers*  Hooks  of  a  r*)"* "' 
titled  JHcam  of  Bedlam  under  the  j-ear  1S63,'  which  U  is  "ii  1>*^ 
babiUty  the  sama  piece  we  are  now  oonsideriny.  Ifio^  tin*  ^' 
affords  an  additional  presumption  that  Gammer  Gurtou's  l*tel» 
was  printed,  or  at  least  written,  some  yean  befoi*  tbe  <isie  of  >^ 
earliest  edition  of  it  now  extant. 
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which,  like  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  has  been  but 
lately  recovered,  a  play  entitled  MiBOgouus,  the  only 
copy  of  which  is  in  manuscript,  and  is  dated  1577. 
An  allusion,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  play  must  have  been 
composed  about  the  year  1560.  To  the  prologue 
is  appended  the  name  of  Thomas  Rychardes,  who 
has  therefore  been  assumed  to  be  the  author.  The 
play,  as  contained  in  the  manuscript,  consists  only 
of  the  unusual  number  of  four  acts,  but  the  story, 
nevertheless,  appears  to  be  completed.  For  a 
further  account  of  Misogonus,  however,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Collier's  very  elaborate 
analysis  ;♦  only  remarking  that  the  piice  is  written 
throughout  in  rhyming  quatrains,' not  couplets, 
and  that  the  language  would  indicate  it  to  be 
of  about  the  same  date  with  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle.  It  contains  a  song,  which  for  fluency 
and  spirit  may  very  well  bear  to  be  compared  with 
the  drinking  song  in  that  drama.  Neither  in  the 
contrivance  and  conduct  of  the  plot,  however,  nor 
in  the  force  with  which  the  characters  are  exhi- 
bited, does  it  evince  the  same  free  and  skilful  hand 
with  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  although  it  is  interest- 
ing for  some  of  the  illustrations  which  it  affords  of 
the  manners  of  the  time.  One  of  the  dramatis 
personse,  in  particular,  who  is  seldom  absent  irom 
the  stage,  Cacurgus,  the  buffoon  or  fool  kept  by 
the  family  whose  fortunes  form  the  subject  of  the 
piece,  must,  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "  have  been 
a  very  amusing  character  in  his  double  capacity 
of  rustic  simpleton  and  artful  mischief-maker." 
"  There  are  few  pieces,"  Mr.  Collier  adds,  "  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  ancient  drama  which  dis- 
play the  important  character  of  the  domestic  fool 
in  anything  like  so  full  and  clear  a  light." 

If  the  regular  drama  thus  made  its  first  appear- 
ance among  us  in  the  form  of  comedy,  the  tragic 
muse  was  at  least  not  far  behind.  There  is  some 
ground  for  supposing,  indeed,  that  one  species  of 
the  graver  drama  of  real  life  may  have  begun  to 
emerge  rather  sooner  than  comedy  out  of  the  sha- 
dowy world  of  the  old  allegorical  representations ; 
that,  namely,  which  was  long  distinguished  from 
both  com^y  and  tragedy  by  the  name  of  History, 
or  Chronicle  History,  consisting,  to  quote  Mr. 
Collier's  definition,  **  of  certain  passages  or  events 
detailed  by  annalists  put  into  a  dramatic  form, 
often  without  regard  to  the  course  in  which  they 
happened ;  the  author  sacrificing  chronology,  situ- 
ation, and  circumstance  to  the  superior  object  of 
producing  an  attractive  play."t  Of  what  may  be 
called  at  least  the  transition  from  the  moral  play 
to  the  history  we  have  an  example  in  Bale's  lately 
recovered  drama  of  *  Kynge  Johan,'^  written  in  all 
probability  some  years  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  which,  while  many  of  the 
characters  are  still  allegorical  abstractions,  others 
are  real  personages ;  King  John  himself.  Pope 
Innocent,  Cardinal  Pandulphus,  Stephen  Langton, 

•  HUl.  Dram.  Po«t..  il.  463-481.  t  Idem,  p.  414. 

t  Published  hj  the  Camden  Society,  nnder  the  eare  of  Mr.  Collier. 
See  vol.  it  p.  Tal 
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and  other  historical  figures,  moving  about  in  odd 
intermixture  with  such  mere  notional  spectres  as 
the  Widowed  Britannia,  Imperial  Majesty,  Nobi- 
lity, Clergy,  Civil  Order,  Treason,  Verity,  and 
Sedition.  The  play  is  accordingly  described  by 
Mr.  Collier,  the  editor,  as  occupying  an  interme* 
diate  place  between  moralities  and  historical  plays ; 
and  "  it  is,"  he  adds,  "  the  only  known  existing 
specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  of  so  early 
a  date."  The  other  productions  that  are  extant  of 
the  same  mixed  character  are  all  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  century ;  such  as  that  entitled  Tom  Tiler 
and  his  Wife  supposed  to  have  been  first  printed 
about  1578,  although  the  oldest  known  edition  is 
a  reprint  dated  1661;  The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science (called  a  comedy),  by  Nathaniel  Woodes, 
minister  of  Norwich,  1581 ;  &c.* 

But  the  era  of  genuine  tragedies  and  historical 
plays  had  already  commenced  some  years  before 
these  last-mentioned  pieces  saw  the  light.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1562,  was  "shown  before  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,"  as  the  title-page 
of  the  printed  play  informs  us,  "  in  her  Highness' 
Court  of  Whitehall,  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner 
Temple,"  the  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  otherwise 
entitled  the  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the 
production  of  Thomas  Sackville,  afterwards  Lord 
Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  same  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  collection  of  historical  legends  in  verse  entitled 
The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  of  Thomas  Norton, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  puritan  clergyman,  and 
who  had  already  acquired  a  poetic  reputation, 
though  in  a  different  province  of  the  land  of  song, 
as  one  of  the  coadjutors  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins 
in  their  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  On  the 
title-page  of  the  first  edition,  printed  in  1565, 
which  however  was  surreptitious,  it  is  stated  that 
the  three  first  acts  were  written  by  Norton  and  the 
two  last  by  Sackville ;  and  although  this  announce- 
ment was  afterwards  withdrawn,  it  was  never  ex- 
pressly contradicted,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  have  a  general  foundation  of  truth.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  no  change  of  style 
gives  any  indication  which  it  is  easy  to  detect  of  a 
succession  of  hands ;  and  that,  judging  by  this  cri- 
terion, we  should  rather  be  led  to  infer  that,  in 
whatever  way  the  two  writers  contrived  to  combine 
their  labours,  whether  by  the  one  retouching  and 
improving  what  the  other  had  rough-sketched,  or 
by  the  one  taking  the  quieter  and  humbler,  and 
the  other  the  more  impassioned,  scenes  or  portions 
of  the  dialogue,  they  pursued  the  same  method 
throughout  the  piece.  Charles  lAmb  expresses 
himself  "  willing  to  believe  that  Lord  Buckhurst 


*  See  an  aceoaat  of  thaee  and  other  pleeet  of  the  tame  kind  in 
Collier,  Hlft.  Dram.  Poet.,  iL  353,  See.  in  aifigning  the  flrtt  publi- 
eatlon  of  Tom  Tiler  and  hia  Wife  to  the  year  1578.  Mr.  CoUier  pro- 
fetMi  to  follow  RitM>n  (Ancient  Songt,  iL  31,  edit.  18S9),  who,  he 
obeervet,  wai  no  doabt  ai  correct  at  nsaal.  Bat,  wbatever  may  have 
been  Ritaoa'a  corrertneM  in  matters  of  mere  trantcription,  it  U 
proper  to  note  that  in  the  present  case  he  merely  offers  a  conjecture ; 
so  that  we  are  left  to  depend,  not  upon  his  correctness,  but  npon  h'w 
salacity.  That  very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  that  they 
wOl  feel  most  who  know  Kitson  best. 
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supplied  the  more  vital  parts."^  At  the  same 
time  he  observes  that  ^*  the  style  of  this  old  play 
is  8ti£f  and  cumbersome,  like  the  dresses  of  its 
times ;"  and  that  though  there  may  be  flesh  and 
blood  underneath,  we  cannot  get  at  it.  In  truth, 
Oorboduc  is  a  drama  only  in  ^rm.  In  spirit  and 
manner  it  is  wholly  undramatic.  The  story  has 
no  dramatic  capabilities,  no  evolution  either  of 
action  or  of  character,  although  it  affords  some 
opportunities  for  description  and  eloquent  decla- 
mation ;  and  neither  was  there  aught  of  dramatic 
power  about  the  genius  of  Sackville  (to  whom  we 
may  safely  attribute  whatever  is  most  meritorious 
in  the  composition),  any  more  than  there  was 
about  that  of  his  follower  Spenser,  illustrious  as 
the  latter  stands  in  the  front  line  of  the  poets  of 
his  country  and  of  the  world.  Gorboduc,  accord- 
ingly, is  a  most  unaffecting  and  uninteresting 
tragedy ;  as  would  also  be  the  noblest  book  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  or  of  Paradise  Lost — ^the  portion  of 
either  poem  that  soars  the  highest — ^if  it  were  to 
be  attempted  to  be  transformed  into  a  drama  by 
merely  being  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  cut 
up  into  the  outward  semblance  of  dialogue.  In 
wnatever  abundance  all  else  of  poetry  might  be 
outpoured,  the  spirit  of  dialogue  and  of  dramatic 
action  would  not  be  there.  Gorboduc,  though  a 
dull  play,  is  in  some  other  respects  a  remarkable 
production  for  the  time.  The  language  is  not 
dramatic,  but  it  is  throughout  singularly  correct, 
flowing,  and  perspicuous ;  in  many  parts  it  is 
even  elevated  and  poetical;  and  there  are  some 
passages  of  strong  painting  not  unworthy  of  the 
hand  to  which  we  owe  the  Induction  to  the  Legend 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates.  The  piece  has  accordingly  won 
much  applause  in  quarters  where  there  was  little 
feeling  of  the  true  spirit  of  dramatic  writing,  as  the 
exposition  of  passion  in  action,  and  where  the  chief 
thing  demanded  in  a  tragedy  was  a  certain  orderly 
pomp  of  expression  a^d  monotonous  respectability 
of  sentiment,  to  fill  the  ear,  and  tranquillise  rather 
than  excite  and  disturb  the  mind.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  while  he  finds  fault  with  Gorboduc  for  its 
violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  declares 
it  to  be  "  full  of  stately  speeches  and  well-sounding 
phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  in  his 
style,  and  as  full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth 
most  delightfully  teach,  and  so  obtain  the  very  end 
of  poesy."  It  grieves  him,  he  adds,  that  it  is  so 
**  very  defectuous  in  the  circumstances," — that  is, 
the  unities, — ^because  that  must  prevent  it  from 
remaining  for  ever  "  as  an  exact  model  of  all  trage- 
dies.^t  Rymer  terms  it  **  a  fable  better  turned  for 
tragedy  than  any  on  this  side  the  Alps ;"  and  affirms 
that  it  might  have  been  a  better  direction  to  Shak- 
epeare  and  Ben  Jonson  than  any  guide  they  have^ 
had  the  luck  to  follow."!  Pope  has  delivered  his 
opinion  to  the  like  effect,  telling  us  that "  the  writers 
of  the  succeeding  age  might  have  improved  by  copy- 


•  Spadmeat  of  Enf .  Dram.  Po«tt.  i.  6  (edit  of  1885). 
t  Defence  of  Poeiy.  p.  84.  (edit,  of  1810.) 
t  Short  View  of  Tragedy,  p.  84. 
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ing  from  this  drama  a  propriety  in  the  sentimeou 
and  dignity  in  the  sentences,  and  sn  muf ectd 
perspicuity  of  style,  which  are  essential  to  tngedy." 
One  peculiarity  of  the  more  ancient  DStionildiaiQi 
retained  in  Gorboduc  is  the  introdacdon,  befon 
every  act,  of  a  piece  of  machinery  called  tk  Domb 
Show,  in  which  was  shadowed  forth,  by  a  tort  of 
allegorical  exhibition,  the  part  of  the  story  tk 
was  immediately  to  follow.  This  custom  BoniTd 
on  the  English  stage  down  to  a  oonsiderablj  kcr 
date :  the  reader  may  remember  that  Sbakepew, 
though  he  rejected  it  in  his  own  dramas,  has  mtiQ- 
duced  the  play  acted  before  the  King  and  Qoea 
in  Hamlet  by  such  a  prefigurative  dumb  sboT. 
Another  expedient,  which  Shakspeare  has  alto 
on  two  occasions  made  use  of,  namely,  the  issist- 
ance  of  a  chorus,  is  alao  adopted  in  Gorbodoc; 
but  rather  by  way  of  mere  decoration,  and  to  keep 
the  stage  from  being  at  any  time  empty,  as  in  (Ik 
old  Qreek  drama,  than  to  carry  forwaid  or  even  ^ 
explain  the  action,  as  in  Henry  the  Fifth  d 
Pericles.  It  consists,  to  quote  the  descriptk 
given  by  Warton,  ^*  of  Four  Ancient  aod  Sve 
Men  of  Britain,  who  regularly  dose  eYerj  act,  t^ 
last  excepted,  with  an  ode  in  long  lined  staixiE^ 
drawing  back  the  attention  of  &e  audience  to  tit 
substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  iUustntiof 
it  by  recq>itulatory  moral  reflections  and  poedal 
or  historical  allusions."*  These  effusions  of  tbc 
chorus  are  all  in  rhyme,  as  being  intended  to  Ix 
of  the  same  lyrical  character  with  those  in  tbe 
Greek  plays;  but  the  dialogue  in  the  rest  of  iIk 
piece  is  in  blank  verse,  of  the  employment  d 
which  in  dramatic  composition  it  affords  dtf 
earliest  instance  in  the  language.  The  first  ex{K- 
riment  in  this  "  strange  metre,"  as  it  was  tbes 
called,  had  been  made  only  a  few  years  befoic  b* 
Lord  Surrey,  in  his  translation  of  the  Second  tsl 
Fourth  Books  of  the  ^neid,  which  was  publisU 
in  1557,  but  must  have  been  written  more  thfio 
ten  years  before,  Surrey  having  been  put  to  dcajii 
in  January,  1547.  In  the  mean  time  the  v^ 
species  of  verse  had  been  cultivated  in  sereni 
original  compositions  by  Nicholas  Grimoald,  froa 
whom,  in  the  opinion  of  Warton,  the  rude  modd 
exhibited  by  Surrey  received  **  new  strength,  ele- 
gance, and  modulation. f  Grimoald's  pieces  ci 
blank  verse  were  first  printed  in  1557,  along  vii^ 
Surrey's  translation,  in  ToUett's  "  Songs  and  ^ 
nets  of  Uncertain  Authors  ;•'  and  we  are  not  av« 
that  there  was  any  more  English  blank  «k 
written  or  given  to  the  world  till  the  production  d 
Gorboduc.  In  that  case  Sackville  would  stand  i^ 
our  third  writer  in  this  species  of  verse ;  in  w 
use  of  which,  also,  he  may  be  admitted  to  bsT( 
surpassed  Grimoald  fully  as  much  as  the  U^^^ 
improved  upon  Surrey.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  » 
have  been  Gorboduc  that  really  established  bkii 
verse  in  the  language;  for  its  employment fn>iD 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  that  tragedy  became 
common  in  dramatic  composition,  while  in  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  notwithstanding  two  or  three  early 
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attempts,  sach  as  Gascoigne'a  **  Steel  Glass,"  in 
1576,  A8ke*8  "  Elizabctha  Triumphan8,*Mn  1588, 
and  Vallans's  "  Tale  of  Two  Swans,"  in  1590,  it 
never  made  head  against  rhyme,  nor  acquired  any 
popularity,  till  it  was  brought  into  repute  by  the 
Paradise  Lost,  published  a  Aill  century  after  Sack- 
ville's  play.  It  is  remarkable  that  bmnk  verse  is 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney in  his  Defence  of  Poetry,  which  could  not 
have  been  written  more  than  a  few  years  before 
1586,  the  date  of  Sidney's  death,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  Yet  he  was  acquainted  with  Gorboduc, 
as  it  appears ;  and  in  one  part  of  his  tract  he 
treats  expressly  on  the  subject  of  versification,  of 
which,  he  says,  "there  are  two  sorts — the  one 
ancient,  the  other  modem;  the  ancient  marked 
the  quantity  of  each  syllable,  and,  according  to 
that,  framed  his  verse;  the  modem  observing  only 
number,  with  some  regard  to  the  accent,  the  chief 
life  of  it  standeth  in  that  like  sounding  of  the 
words,  which  we  call  rhyme."*  Even  in  dra- 
matic composition  the  use  of  blank  verse  appears 
to  have  been  for  some  time  confined  to  pieces  not 
intended  for  popular  representation.  Gorboduc, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  brought  out  before  the  queen 
at  Whitehall;  and,  although  after  that  example, 
Mr.  CJoUier  observes,  "  blank  verse  wag  not  unfire- 
quently  employed  in  performances  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  court  and  for  representation  before 
select  audiences,  many  years  elapsed  before  this 
heroic  measure  without  rhyme  was  adopted  on  the 
public  stages  of  London."t 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  performance  of 
Gorboduc,  it  is  recorded  that  another  historical 
play,  entitled  Julius  Caesar,  was  acted  at  court; 
but  of  this  piece — a£Fording  *'  the  earliest  instance 
on  record,"  Mr.  Collier  apprehends,  "in  which 
events  from  the  Roman  history  were  dramatized  in 
English"! — nothing  is  known  beyond  the  name. 
To  about  the  same  time,  or  it  may  be  even  a  year 
or  two  earlier,  is  probably  to  be  assigned  another 
early  drama,  founded  on  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  as  is  inferred  from  the  assertion  of  Arthur 
Brooke,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  poem 
upon  that  subject  printed  in  1562,  that  he  had 
seen  **  the  same  argument  lately  set  forth  on  the 
stage."  But  whether  this  was  a  regular  tragedy, 
or  only  a  moral  play,  we  have  no  data  for  conjec- 
turing. "  From  about  this  date,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
"  until  shortly  after  the  year  1510,  the  field,  as 
far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  seems  to 
have  beeii  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  later 
morals,  and  the  earher  attempts  in  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  history.  In  some  pieces  of  this 
date  (as  well  as  subsequently)  we  see  endeavours 
made  to  reconcile  or  combine  the  two  different 
modes  of  writing ;  but  morals  afterwards  generally 
gave  way,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  a  more  popu- 
lar and  more  intelligible  species  of  performance. 
The  license  to  James  Burbage  and  others  in  1514 
mentions  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  and  stage 


plays  ;  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  against 
their  performance  in  the  city,  in  the  following 
year,  theatrical  performances  are  designated  as  in- 
terludes, tragedies,  comedies,  and  shows ;  including 
much  more  than  the  old  miracle-plays,  or  more 
recent  moral-plays,  which  would  be  embraced  by 
the  words  interludes^  shows,  and  even  stage  plays, 
but  to  which  the  terms  tragedies  and  comedies, 
found  in  both  instmments,  could  not  be  so  pro- 
perly applicable."*  We  may  add,  in  order  to 
finish  the  subject  here,  that  in  the  license  granted 
by  James  I.,  in  1603,  to  Burbage,  Sludcspeare,  and 
their  associates,  they  are  authorized  to  play  **  co- 
medies, tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals, 
pastorals,  stage  plays,  and  such  other  like ;"  and 
that  exactly  the  same  enumeration  is  found  in  the 
patent  granted  to  the  Prince  Palatine's  playen  in 
1612;  in  a  new  patent  granted  to  Burbage's 
company  in  1620  ;t  and  also  in  Charles  i.'g 
patent  to  Hemings  and  Condell  in  1625.  Morals, 
properly  so  called,  however,  had  disappeared  from 
the  stage  long  before  this  last  date,  though  some- 
thing of  their  peculiar  character  still  survived  in 
the  pageant  or  masque.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  morals,  any  more  than  of 
miracle-plays,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  several  spe- 
ciea  of  dramatic  entertainments  which  Shakspeare 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Polonius  in  Hamlet,  and 
in  which  he  seems  to  glance  slyly  at  the  almoet 
equally  extended  string  of  distinctions  in  the  royal 
patents. 

Of  the  greater  number  of  the  plays  that  are 
recorded  to  have  been  produced  in  tne  first  twenty 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Gorboduc,  only  the 
names  have  been  preserved,  firom  which  it  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  certainly  determined  to  what  class 
the  piece  belonged.  From  the  lists,  extracted  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  of  those 
represented  before  the  court  between  1568  and 
1580,  and  which  no  doubt  were  mostly  the  same 
that  were  exhibited  in  the  common  playhouses,  it 
appears  probable  that,  out  of   fifty-two,  about 

*  Hilt  ii.  417.    Mr.  Collier  adds  in  a  note,  m  an  instance  of  ham 
the  namet  detignating  the  different  kinda  of  playa  were  atiU  mieap- 

Clied,  or  what  vag ae  notioue  were  aa  vet  attached  to  them,  that  eo 
ite  as  in  1578,  Thottiaa  Lupton  called  hia  moral  of  Alt  Jbr  Uomey 
both  a  tragedy  and  a  oomedj.     He  calls  it  in  the  title  **  a  moral  and 
pitifal  eomedy ;"  and  in  the  prologue,  "  a  pleaaant  tragedy;"  but  he 
*   '  I  the  words  in  their 
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seems,  neTertheless,  to  use  the  words  in  their  oommon'aeeeptation— 
meaning  by  these  quaint  phrases  that  the  piece  ia  a  imxture  of 
tragedy  ana  comedy.  The  catastrophe  is  snffieiently  tragical ;  Jndaa, 
in  the  last  scene,  coming  in.  taya  the  stage  direction  **like  a  damned 
soul  in  black,  painted  with  flames  of  fire  and  with  a  fearful  Tlzard,'* 
followed  by  Dives,  «*  with  such  like  apparel  as  Jndaa  halh  ;'*  white 
Damnation  f  another  of  the  dramoHt  pgrtomai)  pursoing  them.  drtTes 
them  before  him,  and  tbry  paaa  away, "  making  a  pitiful  noise,**  into 
perdition.  A  few  years  before,  in  like  manner,  Thomas  Preaton  had 
called  his  play  of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  which  la  a  mixtora  of 
moral  and  history,  *'  a  lamentable  tragedy  fbll  of  pleasant  mirth"  on 
the  title-page,  and  in  the  running  title  **  A  Comedie  of  Ring  Cam* 
bisea.*'  Another  play  of  about  the  same  date,  and  of  aimilar  chft* 
racter,  that  of  Appina  and  Virginia,  by  R.  B.,  it  styled  **  a  tragical 
eomedy.*'  At  a  still  earlier  period,  both  in  our  own  and  in  other  lan- 
guages, the  terms  tragedy  and  comedy  were  applied  to  other  narra. 
tivo  compuaitions  as  well  aa  to  those  in  a  dramatic  form.  The  moat 
illustrious  instance  of  such  a  use  of  the  term  comedy  is  ita  employ, 
ment  by  Dante  ibr  the  title  of  hia  great  poem,  because — ^as  he  haa 
himaelf  expressly  told  us  In  hia  dedication  of  the  Paradise  to  i:aa« 
della  Scale,  Prince  of  Verona,— the  atory,  although  it  be|aa  fadty^ 
ended  proaperonaly.  Even  the  narrativea  In  the  Mirror  for  Magia- 
tratea,  pubUahed,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  alsteenth 
century,  were  still  called  tragediea. 
t  See  it,  printed  for  the  flnt  time,  in  CoUitr,  i.  416. 
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eighteen  were  founded  upon  euhjects  of  ancient 
history  or  fable,  twenty-one  upon  modern  history, 
romances,  and  stories  of  a  more  general  kind ;  and 
that  of  the  remainder,  seven  were  comedies,  and 
six  morals.*  "Of  these  fifty-two  dramatic  pro- 
ductions," Mr.  Collier  observes,  "  not  one  can  be 
said  to  have  survived,  although  there  may  be 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  formed  the 
foundation  of  plays  acted  at  a  later  period." 
Among  the  very  few  original  plays  of  this  period 
that  have  come  down  to  us  is  one  entitled  Damon 
and  Pytheas,  which  was  acted  before  the  queen  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  September,  1566,  and 
was  the  production  of  Richard  Edwards,  who,  in 
the  general  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  seems 
to  have  been  accounted  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  of  his  day,  at  least  in  the  comic  style.  His 
Damon  and  Pytheas  do^s  not  justify  their  laudation 
to  a  modem  taste ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  between  which  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
whether  the  grave  writing  or  the  gay  is  the  rudest 
and  dullest.  The  play  is  in  rhyme,  but  some 
variety  is  produced  by  the  measure  or  length  of 
the  line  being  occasionally  changed.  Mr.  Collier 
thinks  that  the  notoriety  Edwards  attained  may 
probably  have  been  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
noveltv  of  his  subjects ;  Damon  and  Pytheas  being 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  bring  stories  from 
pro^eme  history  upon  the  English  stage.  Edwards, 
however,  besides  his  plays,  wrote  many  other 
things  in  verse,  some  of  which  have  an  ease  and 
even  an  elegance  that  neither  Surrey  himself  nor 
any  other  writer  of  that  age  has  excelled.  Most  of 
these  shorter  compositions  are  contained  in  the 
miscellany  called  Uie  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices, 
which,  indeed,  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  have 
been  "  devised  and  written  for  the  most  part "  by 
Edwards,  who  had,  however,  been  dead  ten  years 
when  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1576.  Among 
them  are  the  very  beautiful  and  tender  lines,  which 
have  been  often  reprinted,  in  illustration  of 
Terence's  apophthegm, — 

.  *'  Amantiam  ire  «moHs  redlntegnUo  ett;'* 

or,  as  it  is  here  rendered  in  the  burthen  of  each 
stanza, — 

*■  The  fkUing  out  of  faiUiful  friendi  lenewiog  is  of  lore.** 

Edwards,  who,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
Jloyal  and  master  of  the  queen's  singing  boys, 
"united,"  says  Warton,  "all  those  arts  and 
accomplishments  which  minister  to  popular  plea- 
santry :  he  was  the  first  fiddle,  the  most  fashionable 
sonnetteer,  the^  readiest  rhymer,  and  the  most 
facetious  mimic  of  the  court." t  Another  surviving 
play  produced  during  this  interval  is  the  Tragedy 
of  Tancred  and  Gismund,  founded  upon  Boccaccio's 
well-known  story,  which  was  presented  before 
Elizabeth  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1568,  the  five 
acts  of  which  it  consists  being  severally  written  by 

•  See  Ute  liits  in  Collier,  iii.  24, 25. 
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five  gentlemen  of  the  society,  of  whom  one,  dx 
author  of  act  third,  was  Chri^opher  HattoD,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  dancing  lord  chsDceUor.  Tk 
play,  however,  was  not  printed  till  1592,  ihcD 
Robert  Wilmot,  the  writer  of  the  fifth  act,  gaTck 
to  the  world,  as  the  title-page  declares,  ^  dciIt 
revived,  and  polished  according  to  the  decoromof 
these  days."    The  meaning  of  this  annouDceffla'., 
Mr.  Collier  conceives  to  be,  diat  the  piece  wu  k 
the  first  instance  composed  in  rhyme;  bat  rhpned 
plays  having  by  the  year  1592  gone  oat  of  ftslua 
even  on  the  public  stage,  Wilmot's  rentiog  td 
polishing  consisted  chiefly  in  cutting  off  muy  of 
the   "tags  to  the  lines,"   or  turning  them  diP 
ferently.    The  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  GismuDd, 
which,  like  Gorb(^nc  has  a  dumb  show  at  the 
commencement  and  a  chorus  at  the  close  of  ererj 
act,  is,  he  observes,  "  the  earliest  English  phi 
extant,  the  plot  of  which  is  known  to  bcdcmai 
from  an  Italian  novel."*     To  this  earlieat  stwe  a 
the  history  of  the  regular  drama  belong,  finliyt 
some  plays  translated  or  adapted  from  the  vM 
and  from  foreign  languages,  which  doubtles  sko 
contributed  to  excite  and  give  an  impulse  to  tk 
national  taste  and  genius    in   this   depaitmot 
There  is  extant  an  old  English  printed  venioii,  ia 
rhyme,  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  which,  althouii 
without  date,  is  believed  to  have  been  publish 
before  1530;  and  the  moral,  or  interlude,  ciiW 
Jeu:k  JvggleTy  which  is  founded  upon  the  Ampbt- 
tnio  of  Plautus,  appears  firom  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YLw 
Mary,  though  not  printed  till  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.    These  early  and  very  rude  attempte 
were  followed  by  a  series  of  translations  of  the 
tragedies  of  Seneca,  all  likewise  in  riiyme,  the  (ini 
of  which,  the  Troas^  by  Jasper  Hcywood,  son  of 
the  celebrated  John  Heywood,  was  published  ji 
1559 ;  the  second,  the  Thytstes^  also  by  Hcywood, 
in  1560;  the  third,  the  HercuUs  Ftiww.bylbe 
same  hand,  in  1561 ;  the  fourth,  the  CEdiput,h^ 
Alexander  Nevyle,  in  1563;  the  fifth  and  sixtfei 
the  Medea  and  the  Agamemnon^  by  John  Studlcj, 
in  1566.    The  Octavia,  by  Thomas  Nuce,  wis 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  in  the  same  yeir, 
but  no  copy  of  that  date  is  now  known  to  exst^ 
Versions  of  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Herak 
Oetaeus  by  Studley,  and  of  the  Thebais  by  IV 
mas  Newton,  were  added  when  the  whole  vot 
republished  together  in  1581  under  the  tide  d 
"  Seneca  his  Ten  Tragedies  transkted  into  % 
lish."    Of  the  authors  of  these  translations,  Hcy- 
wood  and   Studley  in    particular   **  have  wik 
claim,"  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  **  to  be  viewedia 
the  light  of  original  dramatic  poete;  thcysaW 
whole  scenes  and  choruses  wherever  they  thoap 
them  necessary."  But  Heywood  and  his  cnadjuwrs 
in  this  undertaking  do  not  appear  to  have  had  «>/  I 
view  of  bringing  Seneca  upon  the  English  f^ 
nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  their  tnm^  , 
dramas  were    ever  acted.      In   1566i  howerefi 
"  The  Supposes,"  a  prose  transUition  by  Geor? 
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jrascoigne  from    Gli  Suppasiti  of  Ariosto,  and 
Liiother  play,  in  blank  verse,  entitled  "  Jocasta," 
aikeu  from  the  PhasnisscB  of  Euripides,  by  Gas- 
:oigTie    and    Francis    Kinwelmarsn,  were    both 
represented   at   Gray's   Inn.    The  Jocasta  was, 
therefore,  the  second  English  play  written  in  blank 
rerse.     *'  It  is,*'  says  Warton,  "  partly  a  para- 
phrase and  partly  an  abridgment  of  the  Greek 
tragedy.     There  are  many  omissions,  retrench- 
ments, and  transpositions.     The  chorus,  tlie  cha- 
racters, and  the  substance  of  the  story  are  entirely 
retained,  and  the  tenor  of  the  dialogue  is  often 
preserved  through  whole  scenes.     Some  of  the 
beautiful  odes  of  the  Greek  chorus  are  neglected, 
and  others  substituted  in  their  places,  newly  written 
by  the  translators."*     These  substitutions,  how- 
ever, sometimes  display  considerable  poetic  power; 
and  the  versification  throughout  the  piece,  both  in 
the  old  metre  (in  which  the  choral  passages  are 
written)  and  in  the  new,  flows  with  a  facility  and 
smoothness  which,  as  contrasted  with  any  English 
Terse  written  twenty  years  before,  marks  a  rate  of 
progress  during  that  space,  in  the  subsidence  of  tlie 
language  into  comparative  regularity  of  gram- 
matical and  syntactical  forms,  which  is  very  sur- 
prising.     Warton  remarks,  as  a  proof  of   the 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  of  refinement  or 
change  went  on  in  the  language  at  this  time,  that 
*'  in  the  second  edition  of  this  play,  printed  again 
with  Gascoigne's  poems  in  1587,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  affix  marginal  explanations  of  many 
words,  not  long  before  in  common  use,  but  now 
become  obsolete  and  unintelligible."     In  the  pre- 
sent instance  this  was  done,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
at  the  request  of  a  lady,  who  did  not  understand 
"  poetical  words  or  terms."    But  it  was  a  practice 
occasionally  followed  down  to  a  much  later  date. 
To  all  the  quarto  editions,  for  example,  of  Joshua 
Sylvester's   metrical    translation    of   Du   Bartas 
(1605, 1608,  1613)  there  is  appended  "Abnef 
Index,  explaining  most    of   the    hardest  words 
scattered  through  this  whole  work,  for  ease  of  such 
as  are  least  exercised  in  those  kind  of  readings." 
It  consists  of  thirty  double-columned  pages,  and 
may  contain  about  six  himdred  words.f 

•  Hut  Eng.  Poet  iy.  197. 
'  \  Most  of  these  are  proper  names ;  manv  others  «i«  Mientiflc 
tenni.  Among  the  explanations  are  the  following:— ^iina/«.  His* 
tories  torn  year  to  jemu-^Anehiu^  phure,  Venus  (jpheere  Itself  is 
not  cxplaineA,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  still  in 
enmmon  use). — Bacehmalian  Jrowi,  Women-priests  of  Bacchus,  the 
Go(i  uf  Caps. — Barrgene  and  BarnaeleM^  a  kind  of  fowls  that  grow 
of  rotten  trees  and  broken  ships.— Dmoia.  possesstons  of  inherilauce, 
timeout  of  mind  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  lord. — Duel,  single 
combat— Jfefcm/kysJca/,  snptfmatnral. — Poetasteri,  base,  counterfeit. 
nnleBrned,  witless,  and  wanton  poets,  that  pester  the  world  either 
with  idle  vanities  or  odious  villauies. — Patagtms,  Indian  cannibals, 
such  as  eat  man's  flesh.— ^ca/ig^er,  JouphM.  now  living,  a  French- 
mao  admirable  in  all  langnages  tat  all  manner  of  learning  (so  in 
cditioD  uf  1613,  though  Jos.  Scaliger  died  in  1609).  Thene  expla- 
natory vocabularies  are  sometimes,  also,  found  appended  to  prose 
works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  a 
note  to  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  653, 
has  observed  that,  in  Pratt*s  edition  of  Bishop  Hall's  works,  we  have 
a  glossary  of  obsolete  or  unusual  words  employed  l>^'  him,  which 
amount  to  more  than  1100,  some  of  which  are  Gallicisms,  bat  the 
greater  part  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin.  This  book  was  published  after 
the  Restoration.  By  that  time  wo  see  the  difficulty  ordinarv  readers 
hnd  vas,  to  understand  the  old  words  that  were  going  out  of  fashion ; 
whersssttbat  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth  and  James. 
was  to  understand  the  new  words  that  were  flowing  so  fast  into  their 
raothei-tongtte.  (This  little  cireaiwrtance  to  veiy  coriously  lignifleAnt, 
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It  thus  appears  that  numerous  pieces,  entitled  by 
their  form  to  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  the 
regular  drama,  had  been  produced  before  the  year 
1580;  but  nevertheless  no  dramatic  work  had  yet 
been  written  which  can  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
place  in  our  literature,  or  to  have  almost  any 
interest  for  succeeding  generations  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  merits  and  apart  from  its  mere  an- 
tiquity. The  next  ten  years  disclose  a  new  scene. 
Within  that  space  a  crowd  of  dramatists  arose 
whose  writings  still  form  a  portion  of  our  living 
poetry,  and  present  the  regular  drama,  no  longer 
only  painfully  struggling  into  the  outward  shape 
proper  to  that  species  of  composition,  but  having 
the  breath  of  life  breathed  into  it,  and  beginning 
to  throb  and  stir  with  the  pulsations  of  genuine 
passion.  We  can  only  here  shortly  notice  some  of 
the  chief  names  in  this  numerous  company  of  our 
early  dramatists,  properly  so  called.  One  to  whom 
much  attention  has  been  recently  directed  is  George 
Peele,  the  first  of  whose  dramatic  productions, 
"  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  a  sort  of  masque 
or  pageant  which  had  been  represented  before  the 
queen,  was  printed  anonymously  in  1584.  But 
Peek's  most  celebrated  drama  is  his  "Love  of 
King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,"  first  published 
in  1599,  two  or  three  years  after  the  author's 
death.  This  play  Mr.  Campbell  has  called  "  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can 
be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry ;"  and  he  adds, 
"  there  is  no  such  sweetness  of  versification  and 
imagery  to  be  found  in  our  blank  verse  anterior  to 
Shakspeare."*  David  and  Bethsabe  was,  in  all 
probabilitv,  written  not  anterior  to  Shakspeare,  but 
after  he  had  been  at  least  six  or  seven  years  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  and  had  produced  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  of  his  plays,  including  some  of  those  in 
which,  to  pass  over  all  other  and  higher  things,  the 
music  of  the  verse  has  ever  been  accounted  the 
most  perfect  and  delicious.  We  know  at  least  that 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II.,  King 
John,  and  Richard  III.  were  all  written  and 
acted  at  least,  if  not  all  printed,  before  Peele's 
play  was  given  to  the  world. f  But,  independently 
of  this  consideration,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
best  of  Pede's  blank  verse,  though  smooth  and 
flowing,  and  sometimes  tastefully  decorated  with 
the  embellishments  of  a  learned  and  imitative 
fancy,  is  alike  deficient  in  richness  or  even  variety 
of  modulation,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  the 
force  and  fire  of  original  poetic  genius.  It  may  be 
true,  nevertheless,  as  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Collier, 
one  of  the  modem  critics  with  whom  Peele  has  not 
found  so  much  favour  as  with  Mr.  Campbell  and 
his  late  editor  Mr.  Dyce,  that  "  he  had  an  elegance 
of  fancy,  a  gracefulness  of  expression,  and    a 

not  only  of  the  opposite  directions  in  whfdi  the  langnage  was  moving 
at  the  two  periods,  but  of  the  difference,  also,  id  other  respects  be- 
tween an  age  of  advancement  and  hope,  and  one  of  weariness,  retro- 
gression, and  decrepitnde. 

*  Spec,  of  Eng.  FoeL  i.  140. 

t  Tnis  is  established  by  the  often  quoted  passage  in  Meres's 
/Firs  Treantry,  published  in  1598,  in  which  taese  and  others  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  are  ennmeimted. 
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melody  of  yenification  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  was  scarcely  approached/'*  Another 
of  Peek's  pieces,  entitled  "  The  Old  Wives'  Tale, 
a  Pleasant  conceited  Comedy,"  printed  in  1595, 
has  excited  some  curiosity  from  a  resemblance  it 
bears  in  the  story,  though  in  little  or  nothing  else, 
to  Milton's  Masque  of  Comus.t  Contemporary 
with  Peele  was  Robert  Greene,  most  notorious  as 
the  writer  of  a  multitude  of  prose  tales  and  other 
pamphlets,  chiefly  controversial,  or  rather  satirical, 
in  which  torrents  of  scurrility  are  poured  out  with 
considerable  fluency  and  liveliness,  but  also  the 
author  of  five  plays,  besides  one  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  friend.  Greene  died  in  1592,  and  he 
appears  only  to  have  begun  to  write  for  the  stage 
about  1587.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  that,  in  facility  of 
expression,  and  in  the  flow  of  his  blank  verse,  he 
is  not  to  be  placed  below  Peele.  But  Greene's 
most  characteristic  attribute  is  his  turn  for  merri- 
ment, of  which  Peele  in  his  dramatic  productions 
shows  little  or  nothing.  His  comedy,  or  farce 
xather,  is  no  doubt  usually  coarse  enough,  but  the 
turbid  stream  flows  at  least  freely  and  abundantly. 
Among  his  plays  is  a  curious  one  on  the  subject  of 
the  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1588  or 
1589,  though  first  published  in  1594.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  a  story  of  diablerie  as  of  mere 
legerdemain,  mixed,  like  all  the  rest  of  Greene's 
pieces,  with  a  good  deal  of  farcical  incident  and 
dialogue ;  even  the  catastrophe,  in  which  one  of 
the  characters  is  carried  off  to  hell,  being  bo 
managed  as  to  impart  no  supernatural  interest  to 
the  drama. 

Of  a  different  and  far  higher  order  of  poetical 
and  dramatic  character  is  another  play  of  this 
date  upon  a  similar  subject,  the  Tragical  His- 
tory of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus,  by 
Christopher  Marlow.  Marlow  died  at  an  early 
age  in  1593,  the  year  after  Greene,  and  three  or 
four  years  before  Peele.  He  had  been  a  writer  for 
the  stage  at  least  since  1586,  in  which  year,  or 
before,  was  brought  out  the  play  of  Tamburlcdne 
the  Greaty  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  which 
has  been  conclusively  established  by  Mr.  Collier, 
who  has  further  shown  that  this  was  the  first  play 
written  in  blank  verse  that  was  exhibited  on  the 
public  stage.  J  *•  Marlow's  mighty  line  "  has  been 
celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  famous  verses  on 
Shakspeare ;  but  Drayton,  the  author  of  the  Poly- 
olbion,  has  extolled  him  in  the  most  glowing 

*  Mr.  Hallam's  estimate  ii,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  high :  *  Peele 
has  some  command  of  imagery,  bat  in  every  other  quality  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  scarce  auy  claim  to  honour ;  and  I  doubt  if  there  are 
three  lines  together  in  any  of  his  plays  that  could  be  misUken  for 
Shakspeare*8.  .  .  .  Thever&iflcationof  Peele  is  ranch  inferior  to  that 
of  Marlowe;  andthouxh  sometimes  poetical*  he  seems  rarely  dra* 
m*llc."-Lit.  of  Eur.  ii.  378. 

t  This  was  first  pointed  out  bv  Isaac  Reed  in  the  appendix  to  his 
edition  of  Baker's  Biugraphia  Dramatica,  1783.  vol.  ti.  p.  441.  The 
subject  has  been  examined  at  length  by  Warton  in  his  edition  of  the 
Minor  Poems  of  Milion,  pp.  135,  136 1  and  again,  pp.  573—577.  fSnd 
Edit  Lon.  1791).  He  observes.  **That  Milton  had  an  eye  on  this 
ancient  drama,  which  misht  have  been  the  fkvourite  of  his  early 
youth,  perhaps  may  be  at  least  affirmed  with  as  much  credibility  as 
that  he  conceived  the  ^tradiie  Lost  from  seeing  a  mystery  at 
Florenee.  written  by  Andreini,  a  Florentine,  io  1617,  entitled  Adamo:' 

X  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  Ui.  pp.  107— 1S0. 


description, — in  words  the  most  worthy  of  the 
theme: — 

Neoct  Mariow,  l>atfaed  in  th«  "Hietpian  spnags. 
Had  in  him  those  brave  tnMtslanary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had :  bis  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  dear;  * 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  posaeaa  a  poeCs  bratn  * 

Marlow  is,  by  nearly  universal  admissum,  oa 
greatest  dramatic  writer  before  Shakspeare.  Heii 
frequently,  indeed,  turgid  and  bombastic,  especially 
in  his  earliest  play,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  vhia 
has  just  been  mentioned,  where  his  fire,  it  must  be 
confessed,  sometimes  blazes  out  of  all  bounds  and 
becomes  a  mere  wasting  conflagration — sometinia 
only  raves  in  a  furious  storm  of  sound,  filling  ik 
ear  without  any  other  effect  But  in  his  fits  (^ 
truer  inspiration,  all  the  magic  of  tenor,  patho, 
and  beauty  flashes  irom  him  in  streams.  Tbe 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  agonies  of  Faustos^m 
the  concluding  scene  of  that  play,  as  the  momcBi 
of  his  awful  fate  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  pover- 
fully  drawn  as  it  is,  is  far  irani  being  one  of  tiu« 
coarse  pictures  of  wretchedness  that  merely  oppr» 
us  with  horror :  the  most  admirable  skill  is  appbed 
throughout  in  balancing  that  emotion  by  sympillij 
and  even  respect  for.  the  sufferer, — 


>  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 


For  wondrous  knowledge  in  onr  Geawan.eehoob.— 

and  yet  without  disturbing  our  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  his  doom ;  till  we  close  the  book,  saddened, 
indeed,  but  not  dissatisfied,  with  the  pitying  bat 
still  tributary  and  almost  consoling  worjs  of  the 
Chorus  on  our  hearts, — 

Cnt  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  ML  ftnigh^  \ 

And  burned  is  Apollo's  laorel-bongh 

That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 

Still  finer,  perhaps,  is  the  conclusion  of  another  of 
Marlow's  dramas, — his  tragedy  of  Edward  II. 
"  The  reluctant  pangs  of  abdicating  royalty  in 
Edward,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  "  furnished  liiflte 
which  Shakspeare  scarce  improved  in  his  Richard 
II. ;  and  the  death-scene  of  Marlow's  king  moves 
pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  andent  or 
modem,  with  which  I  am  acquainted."!.  Mud 
splendour  of  poetry,  also,  is  expended  upon  the 
delineation  of  Barabas,  in  the  Rich  Jew  ofMalti; 
but  "Marlow's  Jew,'*  as  Lamb  has  observed, 
"  does  not  approach  so  near  to  Shakspeare  *8  (in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice)  as  his  Edward  II."  ^^ 
are  more  reminded  of  some  of  Barabas's  speech© 
by  the  magnificent  declamation  of  Mammon  in 
Jonson's  Alchymist. 

Marlow,  Greene,  and  Peele  are  the  most  noted 
names  among  those  of  our  dramatists  who  belong 
exclusively  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth;  hut  8imc 
others  that  have  less  modern  celebrity  may  P^' 
haps  be  placed  at  least  on  the  same  hnc  with  the 
two  latter.  John  Lyly,  the  Euphuist,  as  he  is 
called,  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book  in  connexion  with  the  prose  htaatore 

'  •  Elej(y,  «■  To  my  dearly  beloved  fritnd  Henry  R«yaoldi,iffMf 
and  Potsy.* 
t  Spec,  of  En;.  Dram.  Poeta,  1. 31. 
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f  the  period.*  As  a  poet  he  is,  in  his  happiest 
Sorts,  elegant  and  fanciful ;  but  his  genius  was 
tetter  suited  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  lyric  poetry 
ban  for  the  drama.  He  is  the  author  of  nine 
iramatic  pieces,  but  of  these  seven  are  in  prose, 
nd  only  one  in  rhyme  and  one  in  blank  verse. 
Ill  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Collier,  "  seem  to 
lave  been  written  for  court  entertainments,  al- 
hough  they  were  also  performed  at  theatres,  most 
isually  by  the  children  of  St.  PauPs  and  the 
levels."  They  were  fitter,  it  might  be  added,  for 
legniling  the  listlessness  of  courts  than  for  the 
ntertainment  of  a  popular  audience,  athirst  for 
ction  and  passion,  and  very  indifferent  to  mere 
ngenuities  of  style.  All  poetical  readers,  however, 
emember  some  songs  and  other  short  pieces  of 
erse  with  which  some  of  them  are  interspersed, 
mrticularly  a  delicate  little  anacreontic  in  that 
ntitled  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  beginning — 

Cupid  and  my  Campmpe  played 
At  cards  for  kisses,  &c. 

^r.  Collier  observes  that  Malone  must  have 
poken  from  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with 
liyly's  works  when  he  contends  that  his  plays  are 
lomparatively  free  from  those  affected  conceits  and 
-emote  allusions  that  characterise  most  of  his  other 
)roductions.  Thomas  Kyd,  the  author  of  the  two 
>lays  of  Jeronimo  and  the  Spanish  Tragedy 
[which  is  a  continuation  of  the  former),  besides  a 
ranslation  of  another  piece  from  the  French, 
ippears  to  be  called  "  Sporting  Kyd  "  by  Jonson, 
n  his  verses  on  Shakspeare,  in  allusion  merely  to 
lis  name.  There  is,  at  least,  nothing  particularly 
iportive  in  the  little  that  has  come  down  to  us 
rom  his  pen.  Kyd  was  a  considerable  master  of 
anguage ;  but  his  rank  as  a  dramatist  is  not  very 
uisily  settled,  seeing  that  there  is  much  doubt  as 

0  his  claims  to  the  authorship  of  by  far  the  most 
(triking  passages  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  the  best 
)f  his  two  plays.  Liamb,  quoting  the  scenes  in 
juestion,  describes  them  as  "  the  very  salt  of  the 
)ld  play,  which,  without  them,"  he  adds,  "  is  but 

1  caput  moriuum.^^  It  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed that  they  were  added  by  Ben  Jonson,  who 
certainly  was  employed  to  make  some  additions  to 
his  play;  and  Mr.  Collier  attributes  them  to  him 
IS  if  the  point  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt — admitting, 
lowever,  that  they  represent  Jonson  in  a  new 
ight,  and  that  *'  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  his 
>wn  entire  plays  equalling  in  pathetic  beauty  some 
)f  his  contributions  to  The  Spanish  Tragedy.*^ 
N'evertheless,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  clear 
:h&t  the  supposed  contributions  by  another  hand 
night  not  have  been  the  work  of  Kyd  himself. 
Lamb  says,  '*  There  is  nothing  in  the  undoubted 
plays  of  Jonson  which  would  authorise  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  have  supplied  the  scenes  in 
question.  I  should  suspect  the  agency  of  some 
'  more  potent  spirit.'  Webster  might  have  fur- 
oiflhed  them.  They  are  full  of  that  wild,  solemn, 
preternatural  cast  of  grief  which  bewilders  us  in 

•SMtol.U.p.88S. 


the  Duchess  of  Malfy.**    The  last  of  these  early 
dramatists  we  shall  notice,  Thomas  Lodge,  who 
was  bom  about  1556,  and  began  to  write  for  the 
stage  about  1580,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Collier  **  in  a 
rank  superior  to  Greene,  but  in  some  respects  in- 
ferior to  Kyd."     His  principal  dramatic  work  is 
entitled  "The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  lively  set 
forth  in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla," 
and  is  written  in  blank  verse  with  a  mixture  of 
rhyme.      It  shows  him,  Mr.  Collier  thinks,  to 
have  unquestionably  the  advantage  over  Kyd  as  a 
drawer  of  character,   though  not  equalling  that 
writer  in  general  vigour  and  boldness  of  poetic 
conception.     His  blank  verse  is  also  much  more 
monotonous  than  that  of  Kyd.     Another  strange 
drama  in  rhyme,  written  by  Lodge  in  conjunction 
with  Greene,  is  entitled  "  A  Looking-glass  for 
London  and  England,"  and  has  for  its  object  to 
put  down  the  puritanical  outcry  against  Uie  im- 
morality of  the  stage,  which  it  attempts  to  accom- 
plish by  a  grotesque  application  to  the  city  of 
London  of  the  scriptural  story  of  Nineveh.     The 
whole  performance,  in  Mr.  Collier's  opinion,  "  is 
wearisomely  dull,  although  the  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  lighten  the  weight  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  scenes  of  drunken  buffoonery  between  *  a 
clown  and  his  crew  of  Tufiians,'  and  between  the 
same  clown  and  a  person  disguised  as  the  devil,  in 
order  to  frighten  him,  but  who  is  detected  and 
well  beaten."    Mr.  Hallam,  however,  pronounces 
that  there  is  great  talent  shown  in  this  play, 
"  though  upon  a  very  strange  canvas."*     Lodge, 
who  was  an  eminent  physician,  has  left  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  other  poetry  besides  his  plays, 
partly  in  the  form  of  novels  or  tales,  partly  in 
shorter  pieces,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
miscellany  called  England's  Helicon,  from  which 
a  few  of  them  have  been  extracted  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  his  Specimens.     They  are,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  more  creditable  to  his  poetical  powers  than 
his  dramatic  performances.    One  of  his  tales,  first 
printed  in  1590,  under  the  title  of**  Rosalynde: 
Euphues'  Golden  Legacie,  found  in  his  cell  at 
Silextra"  (for  I^ge  was  one  of  Lyly's  imitators), 
is  famous  as  the  source  from  which  Shakspeare  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  the  stor^  of  his  As  You  Like 
/(.     "  Of  this  production  it  may  be  said,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Collier,  **  that  our  admiration  of  many 
portions  of  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  work  of  our  great  dramatist."! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  these  founders 
and  first  builders-up  of  the  regular  drama  in  Eng- 
land were,  nearly  if  not  absolutely  without  an  ex- 
ception, classical  scholars  and  men  who  had  re- 
ceived a  university  education.  Nicholas  Udal  was 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  John  Still  (if 
he  is  to  be  considered  the  author  of  Gammer  Cur- 
ton's  Needle)  was  of  Christ's  (College,  Cambridge; 
Sackville  was  educated  at  both  universities;  so 
was  Gascoigne ;  Richard  Edwards  was  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford ;  Marlow  was  of  Benet  College, 
Cambridge;  Greene,  of  St  John's,  Cambridge; 

•  Utentara  of  Ear.  li.  9^9.  t  BUt  oT  Dnm.  Poet^  iii.  213. 
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Peele,  of  Christ^g  Church,  Oxford;  Lyly,  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  Lodge,  of  Trinity  College, 
in  the  aame  university.  Kyd  was  also  probably  a 
university  man,  though  we  know  nothing  of  his 
private  history.  To  the  training  received  by  these 
writers  the  drama  that  arose  among  us  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be  considered 
to  owe  not  only  its  form,  but  in  part  also  its  spirit, 
which  had  a  learned  and  classical  tinge  from  the 
first,  that  never  entirely  wore  out.  The  diction  of 
the  works  of  all  these  dramatists  betrays  Uieir 
scholarship ;  and  they  have  left  upon  the  language 
of  our  higher  drama,  and  indeed  of  our  blank  verse 
in  general,  of  which  they  were  the  main  creators, 
an  impress  of  'Latinity,  which,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  our  vigorous  but  still  homely  and  un- 
sonorouB  Saxon  speech  needed  to  fit  it  for  the 
requirements  of  that  species  of  composition.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
of  them  were  not  mere  men  of  books  and  readers  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  Greene,  and  Peele,  and  Mar- 
low,  all  spent  the  noon  of  their  days  (none  of  them 
saw  any  afternoon)  in  the  busiest  haunts  of  social 
life,  sounding  in  their  reckless  course  all  the 
depths  of  human  experience,  and  drinking  the  cup 
of  passion  and  suffering  to  the  dregs.  And  of 
their  greater  successors,  those  who  carried  the 
drama  to  its  height  among  us  in  the  next  age, 
while  some  were  also  accomplished  scholars,  all 
were  men  of  the  world — ^men  who  knew  their 
brother  men  by  an  actual  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  them  in  their  most  natural  and  open-hearted 
moods,  and  over  a  remarkably  extended  range  of 
conditions.  We  know,  from  even  the  scanty  frag- 
ments of  their  history  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  Shakspeare,  and  Jonson,  and  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher,  all  lived  much  in  the  open  air  of  society, 
and  mingled  with  all  ranks  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  having  known 
what  it  was  actually  to  belong  to  classes  very  far 
removed  from  each  other  at  different  periods  of 
their  lives.  But  we  should  have  gatherwl,  though 
no  other  record  or  tradition  had  told  us,  that  they 
must  have  been  men  of  this  genuine  and  manifold 
experience  from  their  drama  alone, — various,  and 
rich,  and  glowing  as  that  is,  even  as  life  itself. 

William  Shakspeare,  bom  in  1564,  is  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre 
in  1589 ;  is  sneered  at  by  Robert  Greene,  in  1592, 
in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  already 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  dramatist 
and  a  writer  in  blank  verse,  though  the  satirist 
insinuates  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  show 
he  did  chiefly,  by  the  plunder  of  his  predecessors  ;♦ 
and  in  1598  is  spoken  of  by  a  critic  of  the  day  as 
indisputably  the  greatest  of  English  dramatists, 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  as  having  already 
produced  his  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Comedy 
of  Errors,  Love's  Labours  Lost,  Love's  Labours 

*  "There  is  an  npatart  crow,  beaatiSed  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  tyg«r*a  heart  wrapt  in  a  player'a  hide,  fnppotea  he  is  as  well 
able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being  nn 
absolute  Johtatnes  Factotum^  Is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  uBly  ShakO' 
9€tne  in  «  eoantry."-^«ni'|  QrwUneorth  qf^Fit,  IWi, 


Won  (that  is,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well),  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Veniee, 
Richard  IL,  Richard  IIL,  Henry  IV.,  King  J(^ 
Titus  Andronicus,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet*  Tboe 
is  no  ground,  however,  for  feeling  assured,  md 
indeed  it  is  rather  improbable,  that  we  have  bm 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  plays  written  by  Shsk- 
speare  up  to  this  date ;  nor  is  the  authority  of « 
evidently  loose  a  statement,  embodying,  it  is  to  ^ 
supposed,  the  mere  report  of  the  town,  soffidat 
even  to  establish  absolutely  the  authenticity  f^' 
every  one  of  the  plays  enumerated.  It  is  mr 
possible,  for  example,  that  Meres  may  be  wMaa 
in  assigning  Titus  Andronicus  to  Shakspeare;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  the  au^r  of  Peri- 
cles, and  may  have  already  written  that  play  aod 
some  others,  although  Meres  does  not  mentia& 
them.  The  only  other  direct  information  we  pos- 
sess on  this  subject  is,  that  Titus  Andronicus  (if 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  Shakspeare's)  was  fiisi 
published  in  1594;  Richard  IL,  Richard  III. 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  1597;  Love's  Labtwrs 
Lost  and  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  in  139S 
(the  latter,  however,  having  been  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  the  preceding  year);  a  "comc»l 
and  augmented  "  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  □ 
1599 ;  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V, 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Much  Ado  abcst 
Nothing,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice  in  1600 
(the  last  having  been  entered  at  Stationers'  M 
in  1598) ;  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henn 
VI.  (if  they  are  by  Shakspeare)  the  same  year  (bat 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1594);  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  in  1602  (but  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  the  year  before) ;  Hamlet  in  1603 
(entered  likewise  the  year  before) ;  a  second  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Hamlet  in  1604;  I/tf 
in  1608,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Pericles,  m 
1609  (each  being  entered  the  preceding  y»i); 
Othello  not  till  1622,  six  years  after  the  author's 
death ;  and  all  the  other  plays,  namely*  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The  Winter's  Tale,  Tbe 
Comedy  of  Errors,  King  John,  All's  Well  thii 
Ends  Well,  As  You  Like  It,  King  Henry  VIII. 
Measure  for  Measure,  Cymbeline,  Macbeth,  Tw 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  «» 
Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Timon  of  Athens,  Tbe 
Tempest,  and  Twelfth  Night,  not  till  they  ap- 
peared together,  and  along  with  those  formerly 
printed,  in  the  first  folio,  in  1623.  That  collec- 
tion also  contained  the  First  Part  of  Henry  Vf.,  of 
which  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  ShakspeaK 
never  wrote  a  line. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  treasure  that  Shakspctf* 
has  left  us;  but  the  revolution  which  his  gem^ 
wrought  upon  our  national  drama  is  placed  in  we 
clearest  light  by  comparing  his  earliest  plays  wiUJ 
the  best  which  the  language  possessed  before  his 
time.  He  has  made  all  his  predecessors  obsolete. 
While  his  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  his  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  and  his  Romeo  and  Juwt. 

•  Palladli  TninU;  Wifi  Treastinr.  Being  ihe  Fwad  IW^ 
Wit's  Commoawmttb.    By  Francis  Mcfss.  159&  ^  S^- 
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and  his  King  John«  and  his  Richard  II.»  and  his 
Henry  IV.,  and  his  Richard  IIL,  all  certainly 
produced,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  year  1598, 
are  still  the  most  universally  familiar  compositions 
in  our  literature,  no  other  dramatic  work  that  had 
then  been  written  is  now  popularly  read,  or  fami- 
liar to  anybody  except  to  a  few  professed  investi- 
gators of  the  antiquities  of  our  poetry.  Where  are 
now  the  best  productions  even  of  such  writers  as 
Greene,  and  Peele,  and  Marlow,  and  Decker,  and 
Marston,  and  Webster,  and  Thomas  Heywood, 
and  Middleton  ?  They  are  to  be  found  among 
our  *  Select  Collections  of  Old  Plays,' — ^publica- 
tions intended  rather  for  the  mere  preservation  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  them,  than  for  their  diffu- 
sion among  a  multitude  of  readers.  Or,  if  the 
entire  works  of  a  few  of  these  elder  dramatists 
have  recently  been  collected  and  republished, 
this  has  still  been  done  only  to  meet  the  demand 
of  a  comparatively  very  small  niunber  of  curious 
students,  anxious  to  possess  and  examine  for 
themselves  whatever  relics  are  still  recoverable 
of  the  old  world  of  our  literature.  Popularly 
known  and  read  the  works  of  these  writers  never 
again  will  be ;  there  is  no  more  prospect  or  proba- 
bility of  this  than  there  is  that  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  will  ever  lose  their  popularity  among  his 
countrymen.  In  that  sense,  everlasting  oblivion 
is  their  portion,  as  everlasting  life  is  his.  In  one 
form  only  have  they  any  chance  of  again  attract- 
ing some  measure  of  the  general  attention — namely, 
in  the  form  of  such  partial  and  very  limited  exhi- 
bition as  Lamb  has  given  us  an  example  of  in  his 
*  Specimens.'  And  herein  we  see  the  first  great 
difference  between  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and 
those  of  his  predecessors,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
mediately conspicuous  of  the  improvements  which 
he  introduced  into  dramatic  writing.  He  did  not 
create  our  regular  drama,  but  he  regenerated  and 
wholly  transformed  it,  as  if  by  breathing  into  it  a 
new  soul.  We  possess  no  dramatic  production 
anterior  to  his  appearance  that  is  at  once  a  work 
of  high  genius  and  of  anything  like  equably  sus- 
tained power  throughout.  Wonderful  bursts  of 
poetry  there  are  in  many  of  the  pieces  of  our  earlier 
dramatists ;  bul  the  higher  they  soar  in  one  scene, 
the  lower  they  generally  seem  to  think  it  expedient 
to  sink  in  the  next.  Their  great  efforts  are  made 
only  by  fits  and  starts :  for  the  most  part  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  best  of  them  are  either  merely 
extravagant  and  absurd,  or  do  nothing  but  trifle  or 
dose  away  over  their  task  with  the  expenditure  of 
hardly  any  kind  of  faculty  at  all.  This  may  have 
arisen  in  part  from  their  own  want  of  judgment  or 
want  of  painstaking,  in  part  from  the  demands  of 
a  very  rude  condition  of  the  popular  taste;  but 
the  effect  is  to  invest  all  that  they  have  bequeathed 
to  us  with  an  air  of  barbarism,  and  to  tempt  us  to 
take  their  finest  displays  of  successful  daring  for 
mere  capricious  inspirations,  resembling  the  sudden 
impulses  of  fury  by  which  the  listless  and  indolent 
man  of  the  woods  will  sometimes  be  roused  on  the 
instant  firom  his  habitual  laziness  and  passiveness  to 
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an  exhibition  of  superhuman  sfrength  and  activity. 
From  this  savage  or  savage-looking  state  our  drama 
was  first  redeemed  by  Shakspeare.  Even  Milton  has 
spoken  of  his  '*  wood-notes  wild ;"  and  Thomson, 
more  unceremoniously,  has  baptized  him  "wild 
Shakspeare,"* — as  if  a  sort  of  half  insane  irregu- 
larity of  genius  were  the  quality  that  chiefly  distin- 
guished him  from  other  great  writers.  If  he  be 
a  "  wild"  writer,  it  is  in  comparison  with  some 
dramatists  and  poets  of  succeeding  times,  who,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  sufi&ciently  tame :  compared 
with  the  dramatists  of  his  own  age  and  of  the  age 
immediately  preceding, — ^with  the  general  throng 
of  the  writers  from  among  whom  he  emerged,  and 
the  coruscations  of  whose  feebler  and  more  desul- 
tory genius  he  has  made  pale, — he  is  distinguished 
from  them  by  nothing  which  is  more  visible  at  the 
first  glance  than  by  the  superior  regularity  and 
elaboration  that  mark  his  productions.  Marlow, 
and  Greene,  and  Kyd,  may  be  called  wild,  and 
wayward,  and  careless ;  but  the  epithets  are  inap- 
plicable to  Shakspeare,  by  whom,  in  truth,  it  was 
that  the  rudeness  of  our  early  drama  was  first 
re6ned,  and  a  spirit  of  high  art  put  into  it,  which 
gave  it  order  and  symmetry  as  well  as  elevation. 
It  was  the  union  of  the  most  consummate  judgment 
with  the  highest  creative  power  that  made  Shak- 
speare the  miracle  that  he  was, — ^if,  indeed,  we 
ought  not  rather  to  say  that  such  an  endowment 
as  his  of  "the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine" 
necessarily  implied  the  clearest  and  traest  discern- 
ment as  well  as  the  utmost  productive  energy,— 
even  as  the  most  intense  heat  must  illuminate  as 
well  as  warm.  But,  undoubtedly,  his  dramas  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  his  predecessors  by 
much  more  than  merely  this  superiority  in  the 
general  principles  upon  which  they  are  constructed. 
Such  rare  passages  of  exquisite  poetry,  and  scenes 
of  sublimity  or  true  passion,  as  sometimes  brighten 
the  dreary  waste  of  their  productions,  are  equalled 
or  excelled  in  almost  every  page  of  his ; — "  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention,"  to  which  they  ascend 
only  in  far  distant  flights,  and  where  their  strength 
of  pinion  never  sustains  them  long,  is  the  familiar 
home  of  his  genius.  Other  qualities,  again,  which 
charm  us  in  his  plays  are  nearly  unknown  in 
theirs.  He  first  informed  our  drama  with  true 
wit  and  humour.  Of  boisterous,  uproarious,  black- 
guard merriment  and  buffoonery  there  is  no  want 
in  our  earlier  dramatists,  nor  of  mere  gibing  and 
jeering  and  vulgar  personal  satire;  but  of  true 
airy  wit  there  is  little  or  none.  In  the  comedies  of 
Shakspeare  the  wit  plays  and  dazzles  like  dancing 
light.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  excellence, 
indeed,  for  which  he  was  most  admired  by  his 
contemporaries;  *for  quickness  and  fehdty  of 
repartee  they  placed  him  above  all  other  play- 
writers.  But  lus  humour  was  still  more  his  own 
than  his  wit  In  that  rich  but  delicate  and  subtle 
spirit  of  drollery,  moistening  and  softening  what- 
ever it  touches  like  a  gentle  oil,  and  penetrating 

•  It  not  wild  Shaktpeaxc  thine  and  Natoie'a  bout  ? 
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throaffh  all  enfoUbgB  and  rigorouB  encrustments 
into  the  kernel  of  the  ludicrous  that  is  in  every- 
thing, which  mainly  created  Malvolio,  and  Shallow, 
and  Slender,  and  Dogberry,  and  Verges,  and 
Bottom,  and  Lancelot,  and  Launce,  and  Costard, 
and  Touchstone,  and  a  score  of  other  clowns,  fools, 
and  simpletons,  and  which,  gloriously  overflowing 
in  Fabtaff,  makes  his  wit  exhilarate  like  wine, 
Shakspeare  has  had  almost  as  few  successors  as  he 
had  predecessors.  Sterne  is,  of  modern  English 
writers,  the  one  who  has  come  nearest  to  him  in 
this  quality.  It  is  often  said  that  the  drama  should 
be  a  faithful  picture  or  representation  of  real  life ; 
or,  if  this  doctrine  be  given  up  in  regard  to  the 
tragic  or  more  impassioned  drama,  because  even 
kings  and  queens  in  the  actual  world  never  do 
declaim  in  the  pomp  of  blank  verse,  as  they  do  on 
the  stage,  still  it  is  insisted  that  in  comedy  no 
character  is  admissible  that  is  not  a  transcript, — a 
little  embellished  perhaps, — ^but  still  substantially 
a  transcript  from  some  genuine  flesh  and  blood 
original.  But  Shakspeare  has  shown  that  it  belongs 
to  such  an  imagination  as  his  to  create  in  comedy, 
as  well  as  in  tragedy  or  in  poetry  of  any  other 
kind.  Most  of  the  characters  that  have  just  been 
mentioned  are  as  purely  the  mere  creations  of  the 
poet's  brain  as  are  Ariel,  or  Caliban,  or  the  Witches 
m  Macbeth.  If  any  modem  critic  will  have  it 
that  Shakspeare  must  have  actually  seen  Malvolio, 
and  Launce,  and  Touchstone,  before  he  could  or 
at  least  would  have  drawn  them,  we  would  ask  the 
said  critic  if  he  himself  has  ever  seen  such  charac- 
ters in  real  life;  and  if  he  acknowledge,  as  he 
needs  must,  that  he  never  has,  we  would  then  put 
it  to  him  to  tell  us  why  the  contemporaries  of  the 
great  dramatist  might  not  have  enjoyed  them  in 
his  plays  without  ever  having  seen  them  elsewhere, 
just  as  we  do, — or,  in  other  words,  why  such  deli- 
neations might  not  have  perfectly  fulfilled  their 
dramatic  purpose  then  as  well  as  now,  when  they 
certainly  do  not  represent  anything  that  is  to  be  seen 
upon  eiurth,  any  more  than  do  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho  Panza.  lliere  might  have  been  professional 
clowns  and  fools  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  such  as 
are  no  longer  extant ;  but  at  no  time  did  there  ever 
actually  exist  such  fools  and  clowns  as  his.  These 
and  other  similar  personages  of  the  Shakspearian 
drama  are  as  much  mere  poetical  phantasmata  as 
are  the  creations  of  the  kindred  humour  of  Cer* 
vantes.  But  are  they  the  less  amusing  or  inte- 
resting on  that  account? — do  we  the  less  sym- 
pathise with  them? — nay,  do  we  feel  that  they 
are  the  less  naturally  drawn  ? — that  they  have  for 
us  less  of  a  truth  and  life  than  the  most  faithful 
copies  from  the  men  and  women  of  the  real  world  ? 
But  in  these,  too,  there  is  no  otHer  drama  so  rich 
as  that  of  Shakspeare.  He  has  exhausted  the  old 
world  of  our  actual  experience  as  well  as  imagined 
for  us  new  worlds  of  his  own.*  What  other  ana- 
tomist of  the  human  heart  has  ever  searched  its 


*  Bach  change  of  many-coloared  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  ne«r. 
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hidden  core,  and  laid  bare  all  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  our  mysterious  nature,  as  lie  bu  done 
in  the  gushing  tenderness  of  Juhet,  and  the  **&m 
frenzy"  of  the  discrowned  Lear,  mid  the  Bublise 
melancholy  of  Hamlet,  and  the  wrath  of  the  pa- 
plexed  and  tempest-torn  Othello,  and  the  eloqiieQt 
misanthropy  of  Timon,  and  the  fixed  hate  of  &y 
lock?  What  other  poetry  has  given  shape  to 
anything  half  so  terrific  as  Lady  Macbeth,  or  n 
winning  as  Rosalind,  or  so  lull  of  gendeit  woiniii- 
hood  as  Desdemona?  In  what  other  druttdo 
we  behold  so  living  a  humanity  as  in  hit?  Wbs 
has  given  us  a  scene  either  lo  crowded  inth  ^m- 
sities  of  character,  or  so  stirred  with  the  heat  id 
hurry  of  actual  existence?  The  men  and  tk 
manners  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  aie  theie: 
the  lovers  and  warriors,  the  priesti  sod  pro- 
phetesses of  the  old  heroic  and  kingly  times  d 
Greece, — the  Athenians  of  the  days  of  Aldbiades 
and  Pericles,— the  proud  patricians  and  tuzinlent 
commonalty  of  the  earliest  period  of  repahliciD 
Rome, — Ceesar,  and  Brutus,  and  Casdus,  ud 
Antony,  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  other  spieodd 
figures  of  that  later  Roman  scene, — the  Idogs  and 
queens,  and  princes  and  courtien  of  bubsiic 
Denmark,  and  Roman  Britain,  and  Britain  before 
the  Romans, — those  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  die 
English  Heptarchy, — ^those  of  England  and  Fmn 
at  the  era  of  Magna  Chaita, — all  ranks  of  the 
people  of  almost  every  reign  of  our  suhsequeat 
history  from  the  end  of  Uie  fourteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, — not  to  speak  of 
Venice,  and  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  Pkdua,aDd 
lUyria,  and  Navarre,  and  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  ail 
the  other  towns  and  lands  which  he  has  peopled  for 
us  with  their  most  real  inhabitants.  But  Shakspeaie 
is  not  a  mere  dramatist.  Apart  altogether  from  his 
dramatic  power  he  is  the  greatest  poet  that  erff 
lived.  His  sympathy  is  the  most  universal,  bis 
imagination  the  most  plastic,  his  diction  the  most 
expressive,  ever  given  to  any  writer.  His  poetry 
has  in  itself  the  power  and  varied  exceUencies  of 
all  other  poetry.  While  in  grandeur,  and  beautj, 
and  passion,  and  sweetest  music,  and  all  the  other 
higher  gifts  of  song,  he  may  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest, — with  Spenser,  and  Chancer,  andMiitoo, 
and  Dante,  and  Homer, — ^he  is  at  the  same  time 
more  nervous  than  Dryden,  and  more  sententious 
than  Pope,  and  almost  more  sparkling  and  of 
more  abounding  conceit,  when  he  chooses,  than 
Donne,  or  Cowley,  or  Butler.  In  whose  handling 
was  language  ever  such  a  flame  of  fire  as  it  19  io 
his  ?  His  wonderful  potency  in  the  use  of  this 
instrument  would  alone  set  him  above  all  other 
writers.  Language  has  been  called  the  costume 
of  thought :  it  is  such  a  costume  as  leafes  are  to 
the  tree  or  blossoms  to  the  flower,  and  grows  out 
of  what  it  adorns.  Every  great  and  original  writer 
accordingly  has  distinguished,  and  as  it  were  indi- 
vidualised, himself  as  much  by  his  diction  as  by 
even  the  sentiment  which  it  embodies ;  and  the 
invention  of  such  a  distinguishing  style  is  one  ot 
the  most  unequivocal  evidences  of  genius,  fiu^ 
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Shakspeare  has  invented  twenty  styles.  He  has  a 
style  for  every  one  of  his  gr^t  characters,  by  which 
that  character  is  distinguished  from  every  other  as 
much  as  Pope  is  distinguished  by  his  style  from 
Dryden,  or  Milton  from  Spenser. 

Shakspeare  died  in  16 16.  The  space  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  more,  over  which  his  career  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage  extends,  is  illustrated  also  by 
the  names  of  a  crowd  of  other  dramatists,  many  of 
them  of  very  remarkable  genius;  but  Shakspeare  is 
distinguished  from  the  greater  number  of  his  con- 
temporaries nearly  as  much  as  he  is  from  his  im- 
mediate predecessors.  With  r^ard  to  the  latter 
it  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  late  critic  of  emi- 
nent justness  and  delicacy  of  taste,  that  while  they 
'^^  possessed  great  power  over  the  passions,  had  a 
deep  insight  into  the  darkest  depths  of  human 
nature,  and  were,  moreover,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  poets,  of  that  higher  power  of  creation 
with  which  Shakspeare  was  endowed,  and  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  call  up  into  vivid  existence  all 
the  various  characters  of  men,  and  all  the  events 
of  human  life,  Marlow  and  his  contemporaries  had 
no  great  share, — so  that  their  best  dramas  may  be 
said  to  represent  to  us  only  gleams  and  shadowings 
of  mind,  confused  and  hurried  actions,  from  which 
we  are  rather  led  to  guess  at  the  nature  of  the 
persons  acting  before  us,  than  instantaneously 
struck  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it ;  and  even 
amid  their  highest  efforts,  with  them  the  fictions 


of  the  drama  are  felt  to  be  but  faint  semblances  of 
reality.  If  we  seek  for  a  poetical  image,-— a  burst 
of  passion, — a  beautiful  sentiment, — a  trait  of 
nature, — we  seek  not  in  vain  in  the  works  of  our 
very  oldest  dramatists.  But  none  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Shakspeare  must  be  thought  of  along 
with  him,  when  he  appears  before  us  like  Prome- 
theus, moulding  the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing 
into  them  the  animation  and  all  the  passions  of 


life.' 


"  The  same,"  proceeds  this  writer,  **  may 


be  said  of  almost  all  his  illustrious  contemporaries. 
Few  of  them  ever  have  conceived  a  consistent  cha- 
racter, and  given  a  perfect  drawing  and  colouring 
of  it :  they  have  rarely,  indeed,  inspired  us  with 
such  belief  in  the  existence  of  their  personages 
as  we  often  feel  towards  those  of  Shakspeare,  and 
which  makes  us  actually  unhappy  unless  we  can 
fully  understand  everything  about  them,  so  like 

are  diey  to  living  men The  plans  of  their 

dramas  are  irregular  and  confused, — their  charac- 
ters often  wildly  distorted, — and  an  air  of  imper- 
fection and  incompleteness  hangs  in  general  over 
the  whole  composition ; — so  that  the  attention  is 
wearied  out,— the  interest  flags, — and  we  rather 
hurry  on,  than  are  hurried,  to  the  horrors  of  the 
final  catastrophe."t  I^  other  words,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  dramatic  writers  who  were  contem- 

•  Analytical  Ewayt  on  the  Early  English  Dramafitto.{n  BlMk- 
w«)d*iMa|puuio(uiiA0ntoodtobebytlM  Ule  Henry  MaelwBiie), 
voL  ii.  p.  S57. 

i  Ibid. 
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porary  with  Shakspeare  still  belong  to  the  Bemi- 
barbarouB  school  which  subsisted  before  he  began 
to  write. 

George  Chapman  was  bom  six  or  seven  years 
before  Shakspeare,  but  did  not  begin  to  write  for 
the  stage  till  about  the  year  1595,  after  which  he 
produced  sixteen  plays  that  have  survived,  besides 
one  in  the  composition  of  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Ben  Jonson  and  Marston,  and  two  others  in 
which  he  joined  Shirley.  One  anonymous  play, 
The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  (printed  for  the 
first  time  in  1824),  and  five  others  that  are  lost, 
have  also  been  attributed  to  him.  All  these  pieces 
were  probably  produced  before  the  year  1620;  and 
he  died  in  1634.  Chapman's  best-known,  and 
probably  also  his  best  plays,  are  his  tragedy  of 
Bussy  d'Ambois,  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
Dilk's  Old  Plays  (1814),  his  comedy  of  Monsieur 
d'Olive,  in  the  same  collection,  and  his  comedies 
of  All  Fools,  the  Widow's  Tears,  and  Eastward 
Hoe  (the  last  the  piece  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Jonson  and  Marston),  in  Dodsley's  collection.* 
*'  Of  all  the  English  play-writers,"  says  Lamb, 
*^  Chapman  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Shak- 
speare  in  the  descriptive  and  didactic, — ^in  passages 
which  are  less  purely  dramatic.  Dramatic  imita- 
tion was  not  his  talent.  He  could  not  go  out  of 
himself,  as  Shakspeare  could  shift  at  pleasure,  to 
inform  and  animate  other  existences,  but  in  him- 
self he  had  an  eye  to  perceive  and  a  soul  to  em- 
brace all  forms."t  Besides  his  dramas.  Chapman 
is  the  author  of  various  poetical  works,  of  which 
his  translations  of  |the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are 
by  far  the  greatest  "He  would  have  made  a 
great  epic  poet,"  continues  Lamb,  "  if,  indeed,  he 
has  not  abundantly  shown  himself  to  be  one ;  for 
his  Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  translation  as  the 
stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  re-written.  The 
earnestness  and  passion  which  he  has  put  into 
every  part  of  these  poems  would  be  incredible  to  a 
reader  of  mere  modem  translations.  His  almost 
Greek  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  heroes  is  only 
paralleled  by  that  fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry 
with  which  Milton,  as  if  personating  one  of  the 
zealots  of  the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when  he 
sat  down  to  paint  the  acts  of  Samson  against  the 
uncircumcised.  The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's 
translations  being  read  is  their  unconquerable 
quaintness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same  breath  the 
most  just  and  natural  and  the  most  violent  and 
forced  expressions.  He  seems  to  grasp  whatever 
words  come  first  to  hand  during  the  impetus  of 
inspiration,  as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to 
the  divine  meaning.  But  passion  (the  all  in  all  in 
poetry)  is  everywhere  present,  raising  the  low,  dig- 
nifying the  mean,  and  putting  sense  into  the  absurd. 
He  msJces  his  readers  glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any 
affection  which  he  pleases,  be  moved  by,  words,  or 
in  spite  of  them,  be  disgusted  and  overcome  that 
disgust."     Chapman's  Homer  is  worthy  of  this 

*  The  Comedy  of  All  Pools  ajipeiKil  for  Uia  flnt  time  in  the 
■eoond  (Reed*0  edition  of  Dodiley. 
t  Speciment,  L  107* 


fine  tribute.  Few  writers  have  been  more  co- 
piously inspired  with  the  genuine  frenzy  of  poetij 
— with  that  "  fine  madness,"  which,  as  Drayton 
has  said  in  his  lines  on  Marlow,  **  rightly  sboold 
possess  a  poet's  brain."  Indeed,  in  the  character 
of  his  genius,  out  of  the  province  of  the  drama, 
Chapman  bears  a  considerable  resembUnce  to 
Marlow,  whose  unfinished  translation  of  MnaeoB't 
Hero  and  Leander  he  completed.  With  more 
judgment  and  more  care  he  might  have  gi?eD  to 
his  native  language,  in  his  version  of  the  Iliad, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  poetical  works  it 
possesses.  But  what,  except  the  most  eitraoe 
irregularity  and  inequality, — a  rough  sketch  ntln 
than  a  finished  performance, — was  to  he  eipeded 
from  his  boast  of  having  translated  half  the  poem 
— ^namely,  the  last  twelve  books — in  fifteen  veeb? 
Yet,  rude  and  negligent  upon  the  whole  as  it  is, 
Chapman's  is  by  far  the  most  Homeric  Iliad  we 
yet  possess.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  traDsUlor  for 
his  original  is  uncompromising  to  a  degree  of  tbe 
ludicrous.  *'  Of  all  books,"  he  exclaims  in  hii 
Preface,  "  extant  in  all  kinds.  Homer  is  the  first 
and  best ;"  and  in  the  same  spirit,  in  quoting  a 
passage  fh>m  Pliny's  Natural  History  in  another 
portion  of  his  preliminary  matter,  he  proceeds  &!t 
to  turn  it  into  verse,  *^  that  no  prose  maj  coioe 
near  Homer."  In  spite,  however,  of  all  ths 
eccentricity,  and  of  a  hurry  and  impetuosity  which 
betray  him  into  many  mistranslations,  and,  on  the 
whole,  have  the  effect  perhaps  of  giving  a  smt 
what  too  tumultuous  and  stormy  representation  of 
the  Homeric  poetry,  the  English  into  which  Chap- 
man transfuses  the  meaning  of  the  mighty  andent 
is  often  singularly  and  delicately  beautiful  He 
is  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  happiest  of  the  com* 
pound  epithets  which  Pope  has  adopted,  and  of 
many  others  equally  musical  and  expressive. 
"Far-shooting  Phoebus," — "the  ever-living  gods," 
— *' the  many-headed  hill," — " the  ivorywristed 
queen," — are  a  few  of  the  felicitous  combinatioDS 
with  which  he  has  enriched  his  native  tongue. 
Carelessly  executed,  indeed,  as  the  work  for  the 
most  part  is,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  it  that  is 
not  irradiated  by  gleams  of  the  truest  poetic  geniiu. 
Often  in  the  midst  of  a  long  paragraph  of  the 
most  chaotic  versification,  the  fatigued  and  dis- 
tressed ear  is  surprised  by  a  few  lines,— or  it  may 
be  sometimes  only  a  single  line, — "  musical  as  is 
Apollo's  lute," — and  sweet  and  gracefiil  enough 
to  compensate  for  ten  times  as  much  ruggcdness. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  following  version  of  part 
of  the  description  of  the  visit  paid  by  Ulysses  ^ 
his  companions  to  the  shrine  of  Apolk)  at  Cbiysh 
in  the  First  Book  : — 

The  youthf  crowved  caps  of  wine 

Drank  off.  and  filled  again  to  all :  that  day  was  held  dirim. 
And  spent  in  paeans  to  the  sun ;  who  heard  with  pleased  csr: 
When  whose  bri^fht  chariot  stooped  to  sea.  and  twilishi  lui  ^' 

clear* 
All  soundly  on  their  cables  slept,  even  till  the  night  wss  mrs; 
And  when  the  Lady  of  the  Li|;ht,  the  mry-ittftnA,niM», 
Rose  from  the  hills,  all  fresh  arose,  and  to  the  camp  reiiied. 
While  Phoebus  with  a  fore-right  wind  their  swelliiw  btfkiwi«m- 

And  here  are  a  few  more  verses  steeped  in  the 
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same  liquid  beauty  from  the  catalogue  of  the  ships 
in  the  second  Book  : — 

'Who  dwelt  in  Fylot*  sandy  toil,  and  Arenc*  the  fair. 

In  Thryon  near  Alpheos*  flood,  and  Aepy  full  of  air, 

J  a  Cyparisacus,  AmphyKea,and  little  Pteleon, 

The  town  where  all  the  Eleota  dwelt,  and  famous  Doreoo ; 

Where  all  the  Muses,  opposite,  in  strife  of  poesy. 

To  ancient  Thamvris  or  Thrace,  did  use  him  cruelly  : 

Tic  coming  from  Edr>-tas*  court,  the  wise  Oechalian  kinfr. 

Because  he  proudly  durst  affirm  he  eouhl  more  sweetly  sing 

Than  that  Pierian  race  of  Jiive,  they,  angry  with  his  vaunt, 

Bereft  his  eyesight  and  bis  songr.  that  did  the  ear  inchnnt. 

And  of  his  skill  to  touch  his  harp  disfumished  his  hand  :~ 

All  these  in  ninety  hollow  keels  grave  Nestor  did  command. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  Second  Book,  indeed, 
is  admirably  translated :  in  the  harangues,  parti- 
cularly, of  Agamemnon  and  the  other  generals,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  it,  all  the  fire  of  Homer  burns 
and  blazes  in  English  verse. 

Webster,  Middleton,  Decker,  Marston,  Robert 
Tailor,  Tourneur,  and  Rowley,  may  also  be  reck- 
oned among  the  dramatic  writers  of  considerable 
note  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare, 
though  most,  or  all,  of  them  survived  him,  and 
none  of  them  began  to  write  so  early  as  he  did. 
John  Webster  is  said  to  have  been  parish  clerk  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors*  Company.  Of  four  dramatic 
pieces  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  besides  two 
comedies  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Row- 
ley, and  other  two  in  which  he  assisted  Decker, 
his  tragedies  of  The  White  Devil,  and  The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The 
character  of  Vittoria  Corombona,  the  White  Devil, 
is  drawn  with  great  spirit ;  and  the  delineation  of 
the  Duchess  of  Malfy  displays  not  only  remark- 
able power  and  originality  of  imagination,  but  a 
dramatic  skill  and  judgment  which  perhaps  no 
one  of  the  other  writers  we  have  named  along  with 
Webster  has  anywhere  matched.  None  of  them 
has  either  so  little  extravagance,  or  so  much  of  the 
true  terrific.  "  To  move  a  horror  skilfully,"  says 
Lamb, — *^  to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick, — to  lay 
upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear, — ^to  wean  and 
weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then  stef> 
in  with  mortal  instruments  to  take  its  last  forfeit, 
— this  only  a  Webster  can  do.  Writers  of  an  in- 
ferior genius  may  *  upon  horror's  head  horrors 
accumulate,'  but  they  cannot  do  this-"t  Webster 
set^s  to  have  been  a  slow  writer,  which  it  may 
be  presumed  few  of  his  contemporaries  were.  In 
an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  White  Devil,  he 

*  This  name  Is  incorrectly  accented,  bat  Pope  has  copied  the 
error.  Wnrton  had  a  copy  of  Chapman'i  translation  which  had  be- 
tonged  to  Pooe.  and  in  which  the  latter  had  noted  many  of  the  inter- 
polations of  his  prrdccessor.  of  whom,  indeed,  as  Worton  remarks,  a 
diligent  observer  will  easily  discrm  that  he  was  no  careless  reader. 
^Uist.  B»g.  Pott.  iv.  S7^.  lu  the  Preface  to  hU  own  Iliad,  Pbpe 
has  allowed  to  Chapman  *  a  daring  flery  spirit  that  animates  hia 
translation,  which  is  something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer 
himaelf  might  have  writ  before  he  arrived  to  years  of  discretion.** 
Dryden  has  told  as  also  that  Waller  used  to  say  he  neter  oonld  read 
it  without  incredible  trnnsport.  In  a  note  npon  Wartoo,  by  the  lata 
Mr.  Park,  it  is  stated  that  "  Chapman's  own  copy  of  hit  translation 
of  Homer,  corrected  by  him  throughout  Ibr  a  ftiture  edition,  was  pur- 
chaied  for  Ave  shillings  fVom  the  shop  of  Edwards,  by  Mr.  Steerens, 
and  at  the  sale  of  his  books,  in  1800,  was  transferred  to  the  iuTaluable 
library  of  Mr.  Heber."  Chapman's  lUad,  in  a  complete  form,  was 
first  printed  without  date,  but  certainly  after  the  accession  of 
J  ames  U  to  whose  son.  Prince  Henry,  it  is  dedicated.  The  Odyssey 
was  published  iBieU.  '      ' 
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says,  *'  To  those  who  report  I  was  a  long  time  in 
finishing  this  tragedy,  I  confess  I  do  not  write 
with  a  goose-quill  winged  with  two  feathers ;  and, 
if  they  will  needs  make  it  my  fault,  I  must  answer 
them  with  that  of  Euripides  to  Alcestides,  a  tragic 
writer.  Alcestides  objecting  that  Euripides  had 
only  in  three  days  composed  three  verses,  whereas 
himself  had  written  three  hundred;  thou  tell'st 
truth,  ^oth  he ;  but  here's  the  diflference — thine 
shall  only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine 
shall  continue  three  ages."  It  will  be  seen,  from 
this  passage,  that  Webster  was  not  wanting  in  a 
due  sense  of  his  own  merits;  he  seems  also  to 
have  had  a  sufficient  contempt  for  the  public  taste 
of  his  day,  or  at  least  for  that  of  the  ordinary 
audiences  of  the  theatre  where  his  piece  had  been 
brought  out ;  "  1  have  noted,"  he  says,  "  most  of 
the  people  that  come  to  that  play-house  resemble 
those  ignorant  asses  who,  visiting  stationers'  shops, 
their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for  good  books,  but  new 
books ;"  and  he  adds,  '*  Should  a  man  present  to 
such  an  auditory  the  most  sententious  tragedy  that 
ever  was  written,  observing  all  the  critical  laws,  as 
height  of  style  and  gravity  of  person, — enrich  it 
with  the  sententious  Chorus,  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
liven death  in  the  passionate  and  weighty  Nun- 
tius ;  yet,  after  all  this  divine  rapture, ....  the 
breath  that  comes  from  the  uncapable  multitude 
is  able  to  poison  it."  We  cannot  discern  in  all 
this  the  modesty  which  Mr.  Lamb  so  much 
praises.*  Neither  does  Webster  greatly  shine  as 
a  critic  of  the  performimces  of  others  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph  of  his  advertisement  or  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  us  his  opinion  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries : — "  I  have  ever,"  he  observes,  "  truly 
cherished  my  good  opinion  of  other  men's  worthy 
labours,  especially  of  that  full  and  heightened  style 
of  Master  Chapman;  the  laboured  and  under- 
standing works  of  Master  Jonson;  the  no  less 
worthy  composures  of  the  most  worthily  excellent 
Master  Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher ;  and  lastly, 
without  wrong  last  to  be  named,  the  right  happy 
and  copious  industry  of  Master  Shakspeare^ 
Master  Decker^  and  Master  Heywood"  All 
this  may  be  firank  enough,  as  Lamb  calls  it,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  particularly  discriminating.  Tho- 
mas Middleton  is  the  author,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  dramatic  pieces,  his 
associates  in  those  which  he  did  not  write  entirely 
himself  being  Decker,  Rowley,  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
and  Massinger.  One  of  his  pla^s,  a  comedy  called 
The  Old  Law,  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
Rowley  (and  which  was  afterwards  improved  by 
Massinger),  appears  to  have  been  acted  so  early  as 
1599;  and  another  was  published  in  1602.  The 
greater  number  of  his  pieces  are  comedies,  and,  com- 
pared with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  comic  talent;  but  his  most  noted  dra- 
matic production  ishistragi-comedyofTheWitch, 
which  remained  in  manuscript  till  a  small  impres- 
sion of  it  was  printed,  in  1778,  by  Isaac  Reed,  after 
it  had  been  suggested  by  Steeveus  that  it  had  pro- 
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bably  been  ^tten  beibre  Macbeth,  and  might  have 
been  the  source  from  which  Shakspeare  borrowed 
his  Witches  in  that  play.  The  commentators  would 
have  everything,  in  Shakspeare  and  everybody  else, 
to  be  borrowed  or  stolen :  they  have  the  genius 
and  the  zeal  of  thief-catchers  in  ferreting  out  and 
exposing  all  transferences  among  writers,  real  and 
imaginary,  of  thoughts,  vrords,  and  syllables ;  and 
in  the  present  case,  as  in  many  others,  Aeir  pro- 
fessional ardour  seems  to  have  made  a  great  deal 
out  of  very  little.  Lamb,  in  an  admirable  cri- 
ticism, has  pointed  out  the  essential  differences 
between  the  witches  of  Shakspeare  and  those  of 
Middleton  ;*  from  whose  play,  however, Shakspeare 
appears  to  have  taken  a  few  lines  of  his  incanta- 
tions ;  unless,  indeed — ^which  we  think  not  impro- 
bable— the  verses  in  question  were  common  popular 
rhymes,  preserved  amoi^  the  traditions  of  the 
nursery  or  the  country  fireside.  Middleton's 
witches  have  little  of  the  supernatural  awfulness 
of  Shakspeare's.  '*  Their  names,  and  some  of  the 
properties,''  as  Lamb  observes,  "  which  Middleton 
has  given  to  his  hags,  excite  smiles.  The  Weird 
Sisters  are  serious  things.  Their  presence  cannot 
co-exist  with  mirth.  But,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the 
witches  of  Middleton  are  fine  creations.  Their 
power,  too^  is,  in  some  measure,  over  the  mind. 
They  raise  jars,  jealousies,  strifes,  like  a  thick 
scurf  6*€r  life*^  Still  another  and  lower  species 
of  witch — ^**  the  plain,  traditional,  old  woman 
witch,  of  our  ancestors/'  as  Lamb  has  called  her, 
•*  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant ;  the  terror  of  vil- 
li^s,  herself  amenable  to  a  justice,"  is  the  heroine 
of  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  The  Witch  of  Edmon- 
ton, the  joint  production  of  Rowley,  Ford,  and 
Decker.  Thomas  Decker  was  the  author  of,  or  a 
contributor  to,  more  than  thirty  plays  in  all, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which,  however,  have  perished. 
He  has  not  much  high  imagination,  but  consider- 
able liveliness  of  fancy.  His  best  pieces  are  his 
comedies  of  Old  Fortunatus  and  The  Honest 
Whore ;  and  his  spirited  Satiromastix,  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  which,  Horace  Junior,  is  a 
humorous  caricature  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  had 
previously  ridiculed  Decker  upon  the  stage,  in 
Crispinus,  the  hero  of  his  satirical  comedy  of 
The  Poetaster.  John  Marston  is  the  author  of 
eight  plays,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  in  his 
own  day  a  great  reputation  as  a  dramatist  He  is 
to  be  classed,  however,  with  Sackville  and  Chap- 
man, as  having  more  poetical  than  dramatic  genius ; 
although  he  has  given  no  proof  of  a  creative  ima- 
gination equal  to  what  is  displayed  in  the  early 
poetry  of  the  former,  and  the  best  of  Chapman's  is 
instinct  with  a  diviner  fire.  But  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  imposing  declaimer  in  verse.  Besides 
his  plays,  Marston  published  two  volumes  of 
poetry :  the  second,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  a 
collection  of  satires,  in  three  books,  entitled  '^The 
Scourge  of  Villainy,"  a  set  of  very  vigorous  and 
animated  Juvenalian  chants.  Of  Robert  Tailor 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  ia  the  author  of 

•  Spod]Beiia,il87. 


one  play,  a  comedy,  entitled  The  Eog  hath  k 
his  Pearl,  which  was  acted  in  1613,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  year.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Dodsley's  Collection,  and  Mr.  Lamb  has  extncted 
firom  it  the  most  interesting  scenes,  which,  hot- 
ever,  derive  their  interest  nther  from  the  forte  of 
the  situation  (one  that  has  been  turned  to  belter 
account  in  other  hands)  than  finom  anything  veiy 
impressive  in  its  treatment  The  merit  of  a  pa- 
spicuous  style  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  awvdedto 
this  writer.  Cyril  Toumeur  is  known  as  the 
author  of  two  surviving  dramas — ^The  ReveDiRx'! 
Tragedy,  and  The  Atheist's  Tn^y,  beads 
a  tragi-comedy,  called  The  Nobleman,  which  k 
lost*  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  in  paiticokr, 
which  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Cdlection,  both  io 
the  development  of  character  and  the  coodoc; 
of  the  action  evinces  a  rare  dramatic  skill,  tod 
the  dialogue  in  parts  is  wonderfully  fine-u- 
tural  and  direct  as  that  of  real  paBBioa,  yet 
ennobled  by  the  breathii^  thoughts  and  hma^ 
words  of  a  poetic  imagination, — ^by  images  uil 
lines  that  plough  into  the  memory  and  the  hem. 
William  Rowley,  whose  co-opention  in  the  Whd: 
of  Edmonton  with  Decker  and  Ford  has  bees 
already  noticed,  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  re- 
putation to  his  having  been  taken  into  paitneiship, 
in  the  composition  of  some  of  their  pieces,  br 
Middleton,  Webster,  Massinger  and  otkr  writen 
more  eminent  than  himself ;  but  he  haa  also  lef: 
us  a  tragedy  and  three  comed[ies  of  his  own.  He 
has  his  share  of  the  cordial  and  straightforward 
manner  of  our  old  dramatists ;  but  not  a  ^ 
deal  more  that  is  of  much  value.  Of  the  style  of 
his  comedy  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  tbe 
fiwjt,  recorded  by  Langbaine,  that  certain  of  the 
scenes  of  one  of  his  pieces,  "  A  Shoemaker  *s  a 
Gentleman,"  used  to  be  commonly  performed  by 
the  strolling  actors  at  Bartholomew  and  Southwaik 
fairs.  Though  he  appears  to  have  begun  to  write 
at  least  in  association  with  oUiers,  some  ten  years 
More  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  Rowley  probably 
survived  the  middle  of  the  century.  So,  aks  mw 
we  suppose,  did  Thomas  Heywood,  the  moat  rap» 
and  voluminous  of  English  writers,  who  appears  lo 
have  written  for  the  stage  as  early  as  1596,  but 
whose  last-published  piece,  written  in  conjuDCOOQ 
with  Rowley,  was  not  printed  till  1655.t  H^J' 
wood,  acconlittg  to  his  own  account,  in  an  Addiee 
to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  t^-comedy  ot 
The  English  Traveller,  published  in  1633,  M 
then,  as  he  phrases  it,  "  had  either  an  entirc^w, 
or,  at  the  least,  a  main  finger,"  in  the  iDCiediWe 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  dramatic  pro- 
ductions !  "  True  it  is,''  he  adds,  "  that  my  pK« 
are  not  exposed  unto  the  world  in  volume8,to  b»r 
the  title  of  Works,  as  others.    One  reaaon  la  t»' 


•  Drake,  in  hit  work  enthled  Shaktpeara  ud  *h  Tlaw  C^^ 
p.  670),  tpeak*  of  The  NoWemen  ai  if  he  had  w***;;^;^^* 
that  it,  as  well  asTonneaT*t  tmt)  tragediea,  «***^.,,rhfcci 
beantifal  pauasea  and  eorae  entira  leenea  of  gmt  merit  V^ 
the  play  ia  beUeved  never  to  have  been  printed;  htttan^wnr 
copy  of  it  waa  In  the  eolleotion  of  Mr.  WartwU*  «>•  *«»^ 
herald,  which  waa  deatcoyed  by  hit  oook.  ^  ^^  . 
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nany  of  them,  by  ehifting  and  chaise  of  com- 
panies, have  been  negligently  lost ;  others  of  them 
ire  still  retained  in  the  hands  of  some  actors,  who 
hink  it  against  their  peculiar  profit  to  have  them 
;ome  in  print ;  and  a  third,  that  it  never  was  any 
preat  ambition  in  me  to  be  in  this  kind  volu- 
ninously  read."  Besides  his  plays,  too.  Hey- 
vood,  who  was  an  actor,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  a  great  part  of  his 
ife,  wrote  numerous  other  works,  several  of  them 
arge  volumes  in  quarto  and  folio.  Among  them 
ire  a  translation  of  Sallust ;  a  folio  volume  entitled 
'  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Blessed  Angels ;"  a  "  Ge- 
leral  History  of  Women ;"  and  anotherwork  entitled 
*  Kine  Books  of  Various  History  concerning  Wo- 
nen,"  a  folio  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pages,  which,  in  a  Latin  note  on  the  last  page,  he 
iells  us  was  all  excogitated,  written,  and  printed  in 
ieventeen  weeks.  Of  his  plays  above  twenty  are 
itill  extant, — about  a  tithe  of  the  prodigious  litter. 
[Vo  of  them,  his  tragedy  of  A  Woman  Killed 
Nrith  Kindness,  and  his  historical  play  of  The 
Pour  'Prentices  of  London,  are  in  Dodsley ;  and 
hree  more,  his  tragi-comedies  of  The  English 
Traveller,  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject, 
md  A  Challenge  for  Beauty,  are  in  Dilk's  Col- 
ection.  Lamb  has  very  happily  characterised 
Heywood  in  a  few  words :  *'  Heywood  is  a  sort  of 
oTose  Shakspeare.  His  scenes  are  to  the  full  as 
natural  and  affecting.  But  we  miss  the  poet^  that 
evhich  in  Shakspeare  always  appears  out  and  above 
he  surface  of  the  nature"  His  plays,  however, 
ire  for  the  greater  part  in  verse,  which  at  least 
las  ease  of  flow  enough ;  and  he  may  be  styled 
lot  only  a  prose  Shakspeare,  but  a  more  poetical 
Richardson.  If  he  has  not  quite  the  power  of 
Lillo  in  what  has  been  called  the  domestic  tra- 
redy,  which  is  the  species  to  which  his  best  pieces 
3elong,  he  excels  that  modem  dramatist  both  in 
acility  and  variety.* 

But  the  names  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
^resent  period  that  hold  rank  the  nearest  to  Shak- 
;peare  still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Those  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
licating  one  poet  rather  than  two,  fur  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  anything  of  the  contradictory 
Lccounts  that  have  been  handed  down  as  to 
heir  respective  shares  in  the  plays  published  in 
heir  conjoint  names,  and  the  plays  themselves 
umish  no  evidence  that  is  more  decisive.  The 
mly  ascertained  facts  relating  to  this  point  are  the 
ollowing : — that  John  Fletcher  was  about  ten  years 
)lder  than  his  friend  Francis  Beaumont,  the  for- 
ner  having  been  bom  in  1516,  the  latter  in  1585 ; 

•  Mr.  H«lUm  (Introd.  to  Lit  of  Eur.  iit.  618)  itatea  that  between 
jrty  and  fifty  pUyt  are  ascribed  to  Heywood;  in  fact,  only  twenty* 
ix  existing  plays  have  been  ascribed  to  him.  and  ouly  twenty-three 
an  be  decisively  said  to  be  his.  (See  Dodsley,  edit,  of  1896.  vii.  S18. 
t  seq.^  Mr.  Hallam  is  also  not  quite  oorreet  iu  elsewhere  stating 
ii.  382)  that  Hevwood's  play  yf  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindnesa 
ears  the  date  of  1600,  and  in  speaking  of  it  as  certainly  his  earliest 
Induction.  The  earliest  known  edition,  which  is  called  the  third,  ia 
ated  1617;  and  the  earliest  notice  of  the  play  being  acted  is  in 
603.  Two  other  plays,  the  First  and  Second  parts  of  The  Death  of 
tobert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  otherwise  called  Robin  Hood,  which 
ave  been  aaeribed  to  Heywood.  were  published  in  1601.  Bat  that 
i  soma  doubt  m  to  his  oUim  to  thes«  pleoea. 


that  Beaumont,  however,  aa  far  as  is  known,  came 
first  before  [the  world  as  a  writer  of  poetry,  his 
translation  of  the  story  of  Salmacis  and  Her- 
maphroditus,  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  having  been  published  in  1602, 
when  he  was  cmly  in  his  seventeenth  year;  that 
the  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn 
(consisting  of  only  a  few  pages),  produced  in  1612, 
was  written  by  Beaumont  alone ;  that  the  pastoral 
drama  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  entirely 
Fletcher's ;  that  the  first-published  of  the  pieces 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  two  associated 
together,  the  comedy  of  The  Woman-Hater,  ap-* 
peared  in  1601 ;  that  Beaumont  died  in  March, 
1616;  and  that,  between  that  date  and  Uie  death 
of  Fletcher,  in  1625,  there  were  brought  out,  as 
appears  firom  the  note-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Revels,  at  least  eleven  of  the 
plays  found  in  the  collection  of  their  works,  besides 
two  others  that  were  brought  out  in  1626,  and  two 
more  that  are  lost.  Deducting  the  fourteen  pieces 
which  thus  appear  certainly  to  belong  to  Fletcher 
exclusively  (except  that  in  one  of  them,  the  Maid 
in  the  Mill,  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Rowley),  there  still  remain  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
eight  which  it  is  possible  they  may  have  vmtten 
together  in  the  nine  or  ten  years  over  which  their 
poetical  partnership  is  supposed  to  have  extended.* 
Eighteen  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  in- 
cluding the  Masque  by  the  former  and  the  Pastoral 
by  the  latter,  were  published  separately  before 
1640;  thirty-four  more  were  first  published  to- 
gether in  a  folio  volume  in  1647 ;  and  the  whole 
were  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  a  comedy, 
supposed  to  'have  been  lost  (The  Wild  Goose 
Chase),t  making  a  collection  of  fifty-three  pieces 
in  all,  in  another  folio,  in  1619.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  want  altogether  that  white  heat  of  psasion 
by  which  Shakspeare  fuses  all  things  into  Ufe  and 
poetry  at  a  touch,  often  making  a  single  brief 
utterance  flash  upon  us  a  full  though  momentary 
view  of  a  character,  which  all  that  follows  deepens 
and  fixes,  and  makes  the  more  like  to  actual  see- 
ing with  the  eyes  and  hearing  with  the  ears.  His 
was  a  deeper,  higher,  in  every  way  more  extended 
and  capacious,  nature  than  theirs.  They  want  his 
profound  meditative  philosophy  as  much  as  they 
do  his  burning  poetry.  Neither  have  they  avoided 
nearly  to  the  same  degree  that  he  has  done  the 
degradation  of  their  fine  gold  by  the  intermixture 
of  baser  metal.  They  have  given  us  all  sorts  of 
writing,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  abundance. 
Without  referring  in  particular  to  what  we  now 
deem  the  indecency  and  licentiousness  which 
pollutes  all  their  plays,  but  which,  strange  to  say, 
seems  not  to  have  been  looked  upon  in  that  light 
by  anybody  in  their  own  age,  simply  because  it  is 
usually  wrapped  in  very  transparent  double  en- 
tendre^ they  might,  if  judged  by  nearly  one-half 

*  One,  the  comedy  of  the  Coronation,  ia  also  attributed  to 
Sbirlev. 

t  This  play,  one  of  the  best  of  Fletcher's  comedies,  tor  it  was  not 
produced  tin  some  yean  after  Beaumont's  death,  had  been  previonilv 
iNOTwedudpiiaiedbyitMlfiiiiefiiS.  ^ 
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of  all  they  have  left  us,  be  held  to  belong  to  almost 
the  lowest  rank  of  our  dramatists  instead  of  to  the 
highest.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  their  dramas 
that  does  not  bear  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness, 
or  of  a  blight  in  some  part  or  other  from  the  play- 
house tastes  or  compliances  to  which  they  were 
wont  too  easily  to  give  themselves  up  when  the 
louder  applause  of  the  day  and  the  town  made 
them  thoughtless  of  their  truer  fame.  But  for- 
tunately, on  the  other  hand,  in  scarcely  any  of 
their  pieces  is  the  deformity  thus  occasioned  more 
than  partial:  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
wrote  have  somewhat  debased  the  produce  of  their 
fine  genius,  but  their  genius  itself  suffered  nothing 
from  the  unworthy  uses  it  was  often  put  to.  It 
springs  up  again  from  the  dust  and  mud  as  gay  a 
creature  of  the  elements  as  ever,  soaring  and 
singing  at  heaven's  gate  as  if  it  had  never  touched 
the  ground.  Nothing  can  go  beyond  the  flow  and 
brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  of  these  writers  in  their 
happier  scenes;  it  is  the  richest  stream  of  real 
conversation,  edged  with  the  fire  of  poetry.  For 
the  drama  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  as  essen- 
tially poetical  and  imaginative,  though  not  in  so 
high  a  style,  as  that  of  Shakspeare ;  aud  they,  too, 
even  if  they  were  not  great  dramatists,  would  still 
be  great  poets.  Much  of  their  verse  is  among  the 
sweetest  in  the  language ;  and  many  of  the  lyrical 
passages,  in  particular,  with  which  their  plays  are 
interspersed,  have  a  diviner  soul  of  song  in  them 
than  almost  any  other  compositions  of  the  same 
class.  As  dramatists  they  are  far  inferior  to  Shak- 
speare, not  only,  as  we  have  said,  in  striking 
development  and  consistent  preservation  of  cha- 
racter,— ^in  other  words,  in  truth  and  force  of  con- 
ception,— ^but  also  both  in  the  originality  and  the 
variety  of  their  creations  in  that  department ;  they 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  broadly  distinguished  figures,  which 
they  delineate  in  a  dashing^  scene-painting  fashion, 
bringing  out  their  peculiarities  rather  by  force  of 
situation,  and  contrast  with  one  another,  than  by 
the  form  and  aspect  with  which  each  individually 
looks  forth  and  emerges  from  the  canvass.  But  all 
the  resources  of  this  inferior  style  of  art  they  avail 
themselves  of  with  the  boldness  of  conscious  power, 
and  with  wonderful  skill  and  effect.  Their  inven- 
tion of  plot  and  incident  is  fertile  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  a  story  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  the  stage, — for  keeping  Uie  attention  of 
an  audience  awake  and  their  expectation  suspended 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  action, — they 
excel  Shakspeare,  who,  aiming  at  higher  things, 
and  producing  his  more  glowing  pictures  by  fewer 
strokes,  is  careless  about  the  mere  excitement  of 
curiosity,  whereas  they  are  tempted  to  linger  as 
long  as  possible  over  every  scene,  both  for  that 
end,  and  because  their  proper  method  of  evolv- 
ing character  and  passion  is  by  such  delay  and 
repetition  of  touch  upon  touch.  By  reason  prin- 
cipally of  this  difference,  the  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  the  great  days  of  the  stage,  and 
so  long  as  the  state  of  public  manners  tolerated 


their  licence  and  grossness,  were  much  greiter 
favourites  than  those  of  Shakspeareinour  thettm; 
two  of  theirs,  Dryden  tells  us,  were  acted  in  his 
time  for  one  of  Shakspeare^s;  their  intriguee,— their 
lively  and  florid  but  uot  subtle  dislogae,— their 
strongly-marked  but  somewhat  exag^Ented  r* 
presentations  of  character, — their  e^lndooi  of 
passion,  apt  to  run  a  little  into  the  mdodnmaik, 
— ^were  more  level  to  the  general  apprehcDsioe, 
and  were  found  to  be  more  entertaining,  tlun  his 
higher  art  and  grander  poetry.  Beaunumt  isd 
Fletcher,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  are,  upon  the  whole,  greats  is 
comedy  than  in  tragedy ;  and  they  seem  them- 
selves to  have  felt  that  their  genius  led  them  more 
to  the  former, — for,  of  their  plays,  only  tea  ire 
tragedies,  while  their  comedies  amount  to  twoty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  the  rest  being  what  were  then 
called  tragi-comedies — ^iu  many  of  which,  however, 
it  is  true,  the  interest  is,  in  part  at  least,  of  a 
tragic  character,  although  the  story  ends  happilj.t 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  their  tragedies  bare 
also  some  comic  passages ;  and,  in  re^  to  this 
matter,  indeed,  their  plays  may  be  generailj  de- 
scribed as  consisting,  in  the  words  of  the  piolo^< 
to  one  of  them,*  of 

"  Fanioaftte  teeoet  mbced  with  no  TaHgu  mbft." 

Undoubtedly,  takmg  themi  all  in  all,  they  bin 
left  us  the  richest  and  most  munificent  dnman 
possess  after  that  of  Shakspeare;  the  moat  instiiict 
and  alive  both  with  the  true  dramatic  spirit  sod 
with  that  of  general  poetic  beauty  and  power  j  the 
most  brilliantly  lighted  up  with  wit  and  homoui; 
the  freshest  and  most  vivid  as  well  as  various 
picture  of  human  manners  and  passions;  the 
truest  mirror,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fiii&t 
embellishment,  of  nature. 

Ben  Jonson  was  bom  in  1514,  or  two  ycare  Ik- 
fore  Fletcher,  whom  he  survived  twelve  yean, 
dying  in  1637.  He  is  supposed  to  have  hcgun  u- 
write  for  the  stage  so  early  as  1593 ;  but  nothiix 
that  he  product  attracted  any  attention  till  hi 
comedy  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  vi> 
brought  out  at  the  Rose  Theatre  in  1596.  Thu* 
play,  greatly  altered  and  improved,  was  puUishei 
in  1598;  and  between  that  date  and  his  dea 
Jonson  produced  above  fifty  more  dramatic  pieces 
in  all,  of  which  ten  are  comedies,  three  what  \t 
called  comical  satires,  only  two  tragedies,  and  all 
the  rest  masques,  pageants,  or  other  court  enter- 
tainments. His  two  tragedies  of  Sejanus  aai 
Catiline  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  near!) 
worthless;  and  his  fame  rests  almost  eniirely 
upon  his  first  comedy,  his  three  subsequent 
comedies   of   Volpone »  or  The   Fox,  Epicoene 

•  The  Cttttom  of  the  ConirtrT.  ^  __. .  ,. 

t  The  foUowing  deAnition  of  what  vu  fonaetljnitif^J^ 
term  tragi-comedv.  or  tragie-oomedy*  U  ghren  by  Fletctea  w  j^ 
faee  to  hU  Faithfnl  ShepherdeM :— "  A  ifagk>eoB»edy  b  •*  »*t7 
in  re»pect  of  mirth  and  kiUing.but  In  revpect  it  wanu  <»<»»!« }•.*;. 
U  enough  to  make  It  no  t»gedy):  yet  bnngi  tome  nwto  JU»nr 
is  enough  to  make  it  no  oomedy):  which  [eu.  *?<p?**H.wIu 
be  a  wprewnlation  of  familiar  people,  with  such  kurf  «[»«•»*  •* 
no  life^n  be  without;  lothat  a  god  ia  a.  lawlW  i» »«••»» * 
trafDdy;  and  mean  people  aa  in  a  MOMdy." 
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or  The  Silent  Woman,  and  The  Alchemisty  his 
court  masques,  and  a  pastoral  entitled  The  Sad 
Shepherd,  which  was  left  tmfinished  at  his  death. 
Sen  Jonson's  comedies  admit  of  no  comparison 
ivith  those  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher :  he  belongs  to  another  school.   His  plays 
are  professed  attempts  to  revive,  in  Enghsh,  the 
old  classic  Roman  drama,  and  aim  in  their  con- 
struction at  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  models 
afforded  by  those  of  Plautus,  and  Terence,  and 
Seneca.    They  are  admirable  for  their  elaborate 
art,  which  is,  moreover,  informed  by  a  power  of 
strong  conception  of  a  decidedly  original  character ; 
they  abound  Doth  in  wit  and  eloquence,  which  in 
some  passages  rises  to  the  glow  of  poetry;  the 
figures  of  the  scene  stand  out  in  high  relief,  every 
one  of  them,  from  the  most  important  to  the  most 
insignificant,  being  finished  off  at  all  points  with 
the   minutest  care;   the  dialogue  carries  on  the 
action,  and  is  animated  in  many  parts  with  the 
right  dramatic  reciprocation;  and  the  plot  is  in 
general    contrived    and  evolved  with  the  same 
learned  skill,  and  the  same  attention  to  details, 
that  are  shown  in  all  other  particulars.     But  the 
execution,  even  where  it  is  most  brilliant,  is  hard 
and  angular  ;  nothing  seems  to  flow  naturally  and 
freely;  the  whole  has  an  air  of  constraint,  and 
effort,  and  exaggeration ;  and  the  effect  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  most  arresting  passages  is  the  most 
undramatic  that  can  be, — namely,  a  greater  sym- 
pathy with  the  performance  as  a  work  of  art  than 
as  anything  else.     It  may  be  added  that  Jonson's 
characters,    though    vigorously    delineated,    and 
though  not  perhaps  absolutely  false  to  nature,  are 
most  of  them  rather  of  the  class  of  her  occasional 
excrescences  or  eccentricities  than  samples  of  any 
general  humanity ;  they  are  the  oddities  and  per- 
versions of  a  particular  age  or  state  of  manners, 
and  have  no  universal  truth  or  interest     What  is 
called  the  humour  of  Jonson  consists  entirely  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  ludicrous  kinds  of  these 
morbid  aberrations :  like  everything  about  him,  it 
has  force  and  raciness  enough,  but  will  be  most 
relished  by  those  who  are  most  amused  by  daficing 
bears  and  other  shows  of  that  class.     It  seldom  or 
never  makes  the  heart  laugh,  like  the  humour  of 
Shakspeare, — ^which  is,  indeed,  a  quality  of  alto- 
gether another  essence.    As  a  poet,  Jonson  is 
greatest  in  his  masques  and  other  court  pageants. 
The  airy  elegance  of  these  compositions  is  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  stem  and  rugged  strength  of  his 
other  works ;  the  lyrical  parts  of  them  in  particular 
have  often  a  grace  and  sportiveness,  a  flow  as  well 
as  a  finish,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  brilliant. 
Still,  even  in  these,  we  want  the  dewy  light  and 
rich,  coloured  irradiation  of  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare 
and  Fletcher :  the  lustre  is  pure  and  bright,  but  at  the 
same  time  cold  and  sharp,  like  that  of  crystal.    In 
Jonson's  unfinished  pastoral  of  The  Sad  Shepherd 
there  is  some  picturesque  description  and  more  very 
harmonious  verse,  and  the  best  parts  of  it  (much 
of  it  is  poor  enough)  are  perhaps  in  a  higher  style 
than  anything  else  he  has  written ;  but  to  compare 
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it,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  either  as  a  poem 
or  as  a  drama,  with  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher,  seems  to  us  to  evince  a  deficiency  of  true 
feeling  for  the  highest  things,  equal  to  what  would 
be  shown  by  preferring,  as  has  also  been  done  by 
some  critics,  tne  humour  of  Jonson  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare. Fletcher's  pastoral,  blasted  as  it  is  in  some 
parts  by  fire  not  from  heaven,  is  still  a  green  and 
leafy  wilderness  of  poetical  beauty ;  Jonson 's,  de- 
formed also  by  some  brutality  more  elaborate  than 
anything  of  the  same  sort  in  Fletcher,  is  at  the 
best  but  a  trim  garden,  and,  had  it  been  ever  so 
happily  finished,  would  have  been  nothing  more. 

After  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Jonson,  the  next  great  name  in  our  dr|ima  is  that 
of  Philip  Massinger,  who  was  bom  in  1584,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  begun  to  write  for  the  stage 
soon  after  1606,  although  his  first  published  play, 
his  tragedy  of  The  Virgin  Martyr,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Decker,  did  not  appear  till  1622. 
Of  thirty-eight  dramatic  pieces  which  he  is  said  to 
have  written,  only  eighteen  have  been  preserved ; 
eight  others  were  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  which  his  servant  destroyed.  Massinger,  like 
Jonson,  had  received  a  learned  education,  and  his 
classic  reading  has  coloured  his  style  and  manner ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  so  much  originality  of  genius 
as  Jonson.  He  is  a  very  eloquent  writer,  but  has 
little  either  of  high  imagination  or  pathos,  and  still 
less  wit  or  comic  power.  He  could  rise,  however, 
to  a  vivid  conception  of  a  character  moved  by  some 
single  aim  or  passion ;  and  he  has  drawn  some  of 
the  darker  shades  of  villany  in  particular  with 
great  force.  His  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  and  his  Luke,  in  The 
City  Madam,  are  perhaps  his  most  successful  deli- 
neations in  this  style.  In  the  conduct  of  his  plots, 
also,  he  generally  displays  much  skill.  In  short, 
all  that  can  be  reached  by  mere  talent  and  warmth 
of  susceptibility  he  has  achieved ;  but  his  province 
was  to  appropriate  and  decorate  rather  than  to 
create. 

John  l^wd,  the  author  of  about  a  dozen  plays 
that  have  survived,  and  one  of  whose  pieces  is 
known  to  have  been  acted  «o  early  as  1613,  has 
one  quality,  that  of  a  deep  pathos,  perhaps  more 
nearly  allied  to  high  genius  than  any  Massinger 
has  shown ;  but  the  range  of  the  latter  in  the  de- 
lineation of  action  and  passion  is  so  much  more 
extensive,  that  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  regard  him 
as  the  greater  dramatist.  Ford's  blank  verse  is 
not  so  imposing  as  Massinger's ;  but  it  has  often 
a  delicate  beauty,  sometimes  a  warbling  wildnesa 
and  richness,  beyond  anything  in  Massinger's 
fuller  swell. 

The  only  other  name  that  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned to  complete  our  sketch  of  the  great  age  of 
the  English  drama,  is  that  of  James  Shirley, 
born  about  the  year  1594,  and  whose  first  play, 
the  comedy  of  The  Wedding,  was  published  in 
1629.  He  is  the  author  of  about  forty  dramatic 
pieces  which  have  come«down  to  us.  *'  Shirley,*' 
observes  Lamb,  **  claims  a  place  amongst  the 
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worthiei  of  this  period,  not  bo  much  for  any 
tranecendant  genius  in  himielf,  as  that  be  was  the 
last  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings 
and  notions  in  common.  A  new  language  and 
quite  a  new  turn  of  tragic  and  comic  interest  came 
in  with  the  Restoration."*  Of  this  writer  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  account  that  has  been 
given,  in  a  few  comprehensive  words,  by  Mr. 
Hallam : — **  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in 
conceiving  or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos, 
and  less,  perhaps,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no 
deep  impression  in  reading,  and  of  course  can 
leave  none  in  the  memory.  But  his  mind  was 
poetical :  his  better  characters,  especially  females, 
express  pure  thoughts  in  pure  language;  he  is 
never  tumid  or  affected,  and  seldom  obscure ;  the 
incidents  succeed  rapidly ;  the  personages  are  nu- 
merous, and  there  is  a  general  animation  in  the 
scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read  him  with  some 
plcasure.''t 

A  preface  by  Shirley  is  prefiied  to  the  first 
collection  of  part  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  whidi,  as  already  mentioned,  appeared  in 
1647.    *^  Now,  reader,"  he  savs,  **  in  this  tragical' 
age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so  much  out- 
acted,  congratulate  thy  own  happiness  that,  in  this 
silence  of  the  stage,  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  read 
these  inimitable  plays, — to  dwell  and  converse  in 
these  immortal  groves,*-which  were  only  showed 
our  fathers  in  a  conjuring-glass,  as  suddenly  re* 
moved  as  represented."  At  this  time  all  theatrical 
amusements  were  prohibited ;  and  the  publication 
of  these  and  of  other  dramatic  productions  which 
were  their  property,  or  rather  the  sale  of  them  to 
the  booksellers,  was  resorted  to  by  the  players  as 
9^  way  of  making  a  little  money  when  thus  cut  off 
from  the  regular  gains  of  their  profession;   the 
eagerness  of  the  public  to  possess  the  said  works 
in  print  being  of  course  also  sharpened  by  the 
same  cause.    Before  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  there  appear  to  have  been  no  fewer  than 
five  different  companies  of  public  playi^  in  Lon- 
don:— 1.  That  called  the  King's  Company  (the 
same  that  Shakspear^  had  belonged  to),  which 
acted  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside  in  South- 
wark,  in  the  summer,  and  at  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  in  winter.     2.  The  Queen's  Payers,  who 
occupied  the  Cockpit  (or  the  Phoenix,  as  it  was 
also  called),  in  Drury  Lane,  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent theatre  royal  there.    3.  The  Prince's  Players, 
who  played  at  the  Fortune  Theatre,  in  Golden  or 
Golding  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate.    4.  The  Salisbury  Court  Company.     5.  The 
Children  of  the  Revels,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
performed  at  the  theatre  called  the  Red  Bull,  at 
the  upper  end  of  St.  John's  Street     It  had  been 
usual  to  shut  up  the  theatrea  when  the  plague  was 
in  London,  with  the  view  of  preventing  such  con- 
courses of  the  people  as  i^was  thought  might  help 
to  spread  the  disease,  and  on  such  occasions  the 
players  were  wont  to  go  d«)wn  and  act  in  the  pro- 
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vinces;  but  their  absence  from  town  wben  pro- 
tracted beyond  a  few  weeks  was  very  impatientlT 
borne.    In  May,  1636,  when  the  plague  vtt 
raging  with  great  violence,  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  privy  council,  forbidding  the  repiesentation  k 
all  **  stage-plays,   interludes,  shows,  sad  ipe^ 
tacles ;"  and  the  prohibition  was  not  removed  till 
the  end  of  February  in  the  following  year.    In  the 
mean  time,  it  appears,  the  craving  of  the  public  for 
their  customary  enjoyment  in  one  shape,  if  not  in 
another,  had  tempted  certain  booksellers  to  print  a 
number  of  plays,  surreptitiously  procured,  u  ve 
learn  from  an  edict  of  the  lord  chambertam  ad- 
dressed to  the  Statiouers'  Company,  in  June,  1637, 
in  which  he  states  that  complaints  to  that  effect  had 
been  made  to  him  by  the  players,  the  legal  m- 
prietors  of  those  **  bDoks  of  comedies,  tragedies, 
interludes,  histories,  and  the  like,  which  th^  bad 
(for  the  special  service  of  bia  majesty  and  for  tkir 
own  use)  nought  and  provided  at  very  dear  and 
high  rates."    The  players  added,  that,  by  tbse 
unfair  publications,    ^  not  only  they  themselYes 
had  much  prejudice,  but  the  books  much  corrup- 
tion, to  the  injury  and  disgrace  of  the  authon.*^ 
At  this  time  the  most  favourite  acting  plsya  were 
in  general  carefully  withheld  from  the  press  k 
the  theatrical  companiea    whose   property  they 
were;  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  penisalof 
them  could  be  obtained  was  by  paying  a  conside^ 
able  sum  for  a  loan  of  the  manuscript  or  a  tnn- 
script  of  it.    Humphrey  Moseley,  the  publisher  of 
the  collection  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  in 
1647,  after  observing,  in  his  prefatwy  address, 
that  his  charges  in  bringing  out  the  volume  had 
been  very  great,  seeing  that  the  owners  of  the 
manuscripts  too  well  knew  their  value  to  make  a 
cheap  estimate  of  any  of  them,  adds,  *'  Heretofore, 
when  gentlemen  desired  but  a  copy  of  any  of  these 
plays,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may  be  called 
mean  where  every  one  is  best)  cost  tnem  more 
than  four  times  the  price  you  pay  for  the  vhole 
volume."     The  missing  comedy  of  The  Wild 
Goose  Chace  had  been  lost,  he  tells  us,  in  another 
passage,  by  being  borrowed  from  the  actors  many 
years  before  by  a  person  of  quality,  and,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  a  servant,  never  returned.  Samt- 
times,  too,  it  appears  from  another  of  his  remark^ 
an  individual  actor  would  write  out  his  part  for  a 
private  friend,  or,  probably,  for  any  one  who 
would  pay  him  for  it. 

The  permanent  putting  down  of  theatrical  cnter- 
tainmenta  was  the  act  of  the  Loi^  ParlismenL 
An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  passed  oo 
the  2nd  of  September,  1642,— alter  setUag  forth 
that  *'  public  sports  do  not  well  agree  with  public 
calamities,  nor  public  stage-plays  with  the  sessoos 
of  humiliation,  this  being  an  exercise  of  sad  and 
pious  solemnity,  and  the  other  beiug  spectacles  oi 
pleasure,  too  commonly  expressing  lascivious  mirth 
and  levity,"— ordained  "  that  while  these  sad  causes 
and  set  times  of  humiliation  do  continue,  public 
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stage-plays  sliall  cease  and  be  forborne."    It  has 
been  plausibly  conjectured  that  this  measure  ori- 
ginated, ''  not  merely  in  a  spirit  of  religious  dislike 
to  dramatic  performances,  but  in  a  politic  caution, 
lest  play-writers  and  players  should  avail  them- 
selves of  their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  instil  notions  and  opinions  hostile  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  puritanical  parliament."*    This  ordi- 
nance certainly  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  regular 
performance  of  plays;  but  it  is  known  to  have 
been  occasionally  infringed ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  after  a  few  years  it  began  to  be  pretty 
frequently  and  openly  disregarded.     This  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  from  a  new  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  published  in  October, 
1647,  entitled,  **  For  the  better  suppression  of 
stage  plays,  interludes,  and  common  players,"  by 
which  the  lord  mayor,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  were 
authorised  and  required  to  enter  into  all  houses 
and  other  places  within  their  jurisdiction  where 
stage-plays  were  acted,  and  to  seize  the  players 
and  commit  them  for  trial  at  the  next  sessions, 
"  there  to  be  punished  as  rogues,  according  to 
law."    On  the  22nd  of  January  following,  how- 
ever, the  House  of  Commons  was  informed  that 
many  stage-plays  were  still  acted  in  various  places 
in  the  city  of  London  and  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, notwithstanding  this  ordinance.    The  subject 
was  then  taken  up  with  fririous  zeal  both  by  Com- 
mons and  Lords;  and,  after  a  great  bustle  of  mes- 
sage-sending, debating,  and  consulting  in  com- 
mittees, an  act  was  agreed  upon  and  published  on 
the  Ilth  of  February,  1648,  which,  after  declar- 
ing stage-plays,  interludes,  and  common  plays  to 
be  ^  condemned  by  aucient  heathens,  and  much 
less  to  be  tolerated  amongst  professors  of   the 
Christian  religion,"  and  denouncing  them  as  being 
**  the  occasion  of  many  and  sundry  great  vices  and 
disorders,  tending  to  tne  high  provocation  of  God's 
"wrath  and  displeasure,  which  lies  heavy  upon  this 
Idngdom,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
thereof,"    proceeded    to    ordain — first,    that    all 
players  should  be  taken  to  be  rogues  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statutes  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth 
and  7  th  of  James ;  secondly,  that  the  authorities 
of  die  city  of  London  and  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  should  '*  pull  down  and  demolish,  or 
cause  and  procure  to  be  pulled  down  and  demo- 
lished, all  stage  galleries,  seats,  and  boxes,  erected 
or  used,  or  which  shall  be  erected  or  used,  for  the 
acting  or  playing,  or  seeing  acted  or  played,"  any 
species  of  theatrical    performance    within    their 
jurisdictions ;  thirdly,  that  convicted  players  should 
be  punished  for  the  first  offence  with  open  and  public 
-whipping,  and,  for  the  second,  should  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law  as  incorrigible  rogues ;  fourthly, 
that  all  the  money  collected  from  the  spectators  of 
any  stage-plays  should  be  seized  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish ;  and,  lastly,  that  every  person 
present  at  any  such  performance  should  forfeit  the 

•  CoUier,  Hitt.  Dram.  FDet,  U.  IM, 


sum  of  five  shillings  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  Even 
this  severe  measure  was  not  perfectly  effectual; 
for,  in  the  following  September,  we  find  the  House 
of  Commons  appointing  a  provost-marshal,  with 
authority,  among  other  things,  "  to  seisse  upon  all 
ballad-smgers,  sellers  of  malignant  pamphlets,  and 
to  send  them  to  the  several  militias,  and  to  sup- 
press stage-plays.'*  And,  more  than  a  year  after 
this,  namely,  m  December,  1649,  it  is  noted  by 
Whitelock  Uiat  **  some  stage-players  in  St  John's 
Street  were  apprehended  by  troopers,  their  clothes 
taken  away,  and  themselves  carried  to  prison.*' 
It  appears,  also,  that  in  some  of  the  country  parts 
of  the  kingdom  strolling  players  continued  for 
some  years  to  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  to  be 
connived  Id  in  their  disregard  of  it.  At  so  late  a 
date  as  FAfhiary,  1654,  it  is  recorded  that  plays 
were  performed  by  a  company  of  strollers  at  Wit- 
ney and  other  places  in  Oxfordshire.*  It  is,  per- 
haps, more  probable,  however,  that  the  statute 
had  only  in  course  of  time  come  to  be  less  rigidly 
enforced,  than  that  it  had  been  thus  violated  frvm 
the  first.  We  are  told  by  the  historians  of  the 
stage,  that,  though  the  public  exhibition  of  stage- 
plays  in  London  was  effectually  put  down  by  the 
act  of  1648,  yet  the  players  •'  still  kept  together, 
and,  by  connivance  of  the  commanding  officer  at 
Whitehall,  sometimes  represented  privately  a  few 
plays  at  a  short  distance  from  town."  They  also, 
It  is  added,  were  permitted  to  act  at  the  country- 
houses  of  some  of  the  nobility ;  and  even  obtained 
leave  at  particular  festivals  to  resume  their  public 
performances  at  the  Red  Bull.  Finally,  we  are 
told,  *^  amidst  the  gloom  of  fanaticism,  and  whilst 
the  royal  cause  was  considered  as  desperate,  Sir 
William  Davenant,  without  molestation,  exhibited 
entertainments  of  declamation  and  music,  Silter  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  at  Rutland  House.  He 
began  in  the  year  1656,  and  two  years  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Cockpit,  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
performed  until  the  eve  of  the  Restoration.*'t 
Rutland  House  was  in  Charter  House  Square; 
and  it  is  said  that  Davenant's  performances  there 
were  countenanced  by  Whitelock,  Sir  John  May- 
nard,  and  other  persons  of  influence.  At  first  he 
called  his  representations  operas ;  but,  at  length 
growing  bolder,  it  is  affirmed,  he  wrote  and  caused 
to  be  acted  several  regular  plays.t 

Of  poets  of  all  other  kinds  except  dramatic  the 
industry  of  Dr.  Drake  has  collected  the  names  of 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  who  flourished  in 
the  lifetime  of  Shakspeare,  or  in  the  half  century 
preceding  the  year  1616.$  If  the  catalogue  were 
to  be  extended  to  the  Restoration,  or  over  another 
fifty  years,  it  certainly  would  not  be  doubled 
in  length — for  that  half  century  was  not  nearly  to 

•  See  Uie  fkcU  oonnecfed  with  the  iliuttlBg  of  tlw  fliMtiw  ibr  Am 
Srst  tioM  MGvately  ■lated  In  Mr.  CoUtor't  HUtovy.  U.  lOi-119. 

t  View  of  the  Rise  »nd  Prognti  of  the'  Bngliih  Stage,  prefixed  to 
Beed'f  edition  of  Bakei^e  BlogimphU  DniMte.  pi.  sdL  Mr.  t:olliw 
(li.  119)  laye.  **  Tho  MrfbrBenoe  of  D«vfB«at*t '  opers.*  u  he  him- 
lelf  ealie  it,  of  Ths  Sieg$  efBhodei,  ia  ISSC^  fe  to  do  looked  npoil  aft 
the  Srrt  etep  towaide  tho  lottr^  of  diuwtie  peribnttMcofc" 
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much  an  age  of  aong  as  the  preceding  ^but  the 
number  of  names  might  nrobably  be  raised  to 
not  far  from  four  hundred.  And  of  the  ^hole, 
perhaps,  between  two  and  three  hundred  might 
be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  period  between  the 
accession  of  James  I.  and  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  Of  course,  out  of  so  numerous  a  throng,  we 
can  here  select  for  notice  only  a  very  few  of  those 
of  the  greatest  eminence. 

The  three  authors  of  the  poems  of  most  pre- 
tension that  appeared  within  the  present  period,  or 
only  a  few  years  before  its  commencement,  are, 
Warner,  Drayton,  and  Daniel.    William  Warner 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year 
1558 ;  he  died  in  1609.    His  only  known  poetical 
work  is  his  Albion's  England,  first  published  in 
part  in  1586,  but  not  in  a  complete  form  till  1606. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  legendary  history  of  England 
from  the  Deluge  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  written 
in  the  old  verse  of  fourteen  syllables,  and  com- 
prised in  thirteen  books.    It  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  poetical  works  of  its  day ;  and  its  author 
was  by  his  contemporaries  considered  to  be  as 
great  a  poet  as  Spenser.    The  form  and  subject  of 
the  poem  would  account  for  its  popularity,  which 
was  perhaps,  after  all,  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  a  work  of  somewhat  the 
aame  description,  though  certainly  constructed  on 
a  less  ambitious  plan;  but  the  high  admiration 
that  was  felt  for  Warner's  poetical  powers  seems 
to  have  been  excited  principally  by  his  style, 
which  was  thought  a  model  of  elegance.     He  is  a 
very  unequal  writer ;  but  in  his  happiest  passages 
the  expression  is  certainly  wonderfully  easy  and 
lucid  for  that  age.     Some  of  his  verses,  too,  with- 
out the  rudeness,  have  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  the  old  ballad.    On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  is  but  a  tame  and  prosaic  writer,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  greater  part  of  his  work  consists 
chiefly  in  its  rhymes.    Michael  Drayton,  who  was 
bom  in  1563,  and  died  in  1631,  is  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  of  our  old  poets,  being  the  author, 
besides  many  minor  productions,  of  three  works 
of  great  length :    his  Mortimeriados,   commonly 
called  his  Barons*  Wars,  on  the  subject  of  the  civil 
wars  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  first  printed  in 
1596;  his  England's  Heroical  Epistles,  1596;  and 
his  Polyolbion,  the  first  eighteen  books  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1612,  and  the  whole,  consisting  of  thirty 
books,  and  extending  to  about  as  many  thousand 
lines,  in  1622.     This  last  is  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  principally  rests.    It  is  a  most  elaborate  and 
minute    topographical    description    of  England, 
written  in  Alexandrine  rhymes  ;   and  is  a  very  re- 
markable work  for  the  varied  learning  it  displays, 
as  well  as  its  poetic  merits.  The  genius  of  Drayton 
is  neither  very  imaginative  nor  very  pathetic ;  but 
he  is  an  equable  and  weighty  writer,  with  a  spark- 
ling, if  not  a  very  warm,  fancy.  His  most  graceful 
poetrv,  however,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  some  of 
his  ahorter  pieces — in  his  Pastorals,  his  very  ele- 
gant and  lively  little  poem  entitled  Nymphidia,  or 
The  Court  of  Fairy,  and  his  verses  On  Poets  and 


Poesy,  in  which  occur  the  lines  on  Htilow  tk 
have  been  quoted  above.  The  great  work  of  Sa- 
muel Daniel,  who  was  born  in  1562»  and  died  in 
1619,  is  his  "  Civil  Wars  between  the  Two  Houses 
of  Lancaster  and  York,"  in  eight  books,  the  first 
four  published  in  1595,  the  fifth  in  1599,  the  «ith 
in  1602,  and  the  two  last  in  1609.  He  is  also  tie 
author  of  various  minor  poetical  productioos,  of 
which  the  principal  are  a  collection  of  soDcea 
entitled  Delia,  a  philosophical  poem  in  dialo^e 
entitled  Musophilus,  and  several  tragedies  and 
other  dramatic  pieces,  which  last  are  of  very  small 
estimation.  The  language  of  Danidhas  more  of 
a  modem  air  than  even  that  of  the  best  passagea 
of  Warner,  and  he  is  by  much  the  more  equibie 
and  generally  careful  of  the  two.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, too,  that,  notwithstanding  the  occational 
charm  of  simple  and  natural  femig  in  Wanxr, 
Daniel's  poetry  is  altogether  of  a  higher  tone  ad 
more  vigorous  animation.  The  imagination  of  the 
one  as  well  as  of  the  other  keeps  to  a  very  humble 
flight :  but  there  is  oflen  a  quiet  dignity  and  easy 
strength  in  Daniel's  verse  to  which  that  of  War- 
ner scarcely  ever  rises.  On  the  whole,  of  th«e 
three  contemporaries,  while  the  first  rank  d^ 
cidedly  belongs  to  Drayton,  Daniel  must  be 
placed  next  to  him,  and  Warner  last  in  order, 
though  perhaps  nearer  to  Daniel  than  the  laUer  ii 
to  Drayton.* 

Along  with  these  names,  though  of  someirbat 
later  date,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  tw 
brothers,  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  cousins  of 
the  dramatist,  and  both  clergymen.  Giles,  ^iho 
died  in  1623,  is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and 
Earth  over  and  after  Death,  which  was  published 
in  a  quarto  volume  in  1610.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  is  written  in  stanzas  somewhat 
like  those  of  Spenser,  only  containing  eight  lines 
each  instead  of  nine ;  both  the  Fletchers,  indeed, 
were  professed  disciples  and  imitators  of  the  great 
author  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  Phineas,  who  sur- 
vived till  1650,  published  in  1633,  along  with  a 
small  collection  of  Piscatory  Eclogues  and  other 
Poetical  Miscellanies,  a  long  allegorical  poem, 
entitled  The  Purple  Island,  in  twelve  books  or 
cantos,  written  in  a  stanza  of  seven  lines.  The  idea 
upon  which  this  performance  is  founded  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  that  ever  took  possession  of  the 
brain  even  of  an  allegorist :  iht  purple  island  h 
nothing  else  than  the  human  body,  and  the  poem 
is,  in  fact,  for  the  greater  part,  a  system  of  ana- 
tomy, nearly  as  minute  in  its  details  as  if  it  were 
a  scientific  treatise,  but  wrapping  up  everything 
in  a  fantastic  guise  of  double  meaning,  so  as  to 
produce  a  languid  sing-song  of  laborious  riddles 
which  are  mostly  unintelligible  without  the  very 

*  Soma  notion  of  the  manner  of  eech  of  tbew  imits  amy  be  cb- 
tained  ftom  the  specimens  Percy  has  inserted  in  Ms  Reltqac.  vt  tw 
pastoral  or  eelogne  of  Dowsabel,  bj  Drayton  (i.  990),  tbe  yom  rf 
Ulysses  aod  the  Syren,  by  Daniel  (i  3S8).  and  the  uIn  of  th« 
Patient  Countess  (l- 311).  and  Arsentile  aod  Conn  (HSvl  by 
Warner.  The  extracts  from  Warner  and  Daniel*  however,  sie ooip 
favourable  speeimens  than  that  from  Drayton,  of  whew  TfoeXry, 
In  either  iu  ▼ariety  or  its  highest  range,  the  edopie  of  Dovtabd  cos- 
Teya  no  Smpreastop. 
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cDowledge  tbey  make  a.  pretence  of  conveying. 
Vfter  he  has  finished  his  anatomical  course,  the 
LUthor  takes  up  the  suhject  of  psychology,  ivhich 
ic  treats  in  the  same  luminous  and  interesting 
nanner.  Such  a  work  as  this  has  no  claim  to  he 
!on8idered  a  poem  even  of  the  same  sort  with  the 
Fairy  Queen.  In  Spenser,  the  allegory,  whether 
listorical  or  moral,  is  little  more  than  formal :  the 
)oem,  taken  in  its  natural  and  ohvious  import,  as 
I  tale  of  *•  knights'  and  ladies'  gentle  deeds" — a 
5ong  of  their  "  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves'* — 
las  meaning  and  interest  enough,  without  the 
lUegory  at  all,  which,  indeed,  except  in  a  very  few 
)assages,  is  so  completely  concealed  hehind  the 
iirect  narrative,  that  we  may  well  suppose  it  to 
lave  heen  nearly  as  much  lost  sight  of  and  for- 
gotten hy  the  poet  himself  as  it  is  hy  his  readers : 
lere,  the  allegory  is  the  soul  of  every  stanza  and 
>f  every  line— that  which  gives  to  the  whole  work 
vhatever  meaning,  and  consequently  whatever 
>oetry,  it  possesses — with  which,  indeed,  it  is  some- 
imes  hard  enough  to  be  understood,  but  without 
vhich  it  would  be  absolute  inanity  and  nonsense. 
The  Purple  Island  is  rather  a  production  of  the 
•ame  species  with  Dr.  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden ; 
>ut,  forced  and  false  enough  as  Darwin's  style  is 
n  many  respects,  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
lis  poem  to  compare  it  with  Phineas  Fletcher's, 
:ither  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  nature  and 
nropriety  are  violated  in  the  principle  and  manner 
)f  the  composition,  or  in  regard  tp  the  spirit  and 
reneral  success  of  the  execution.  Of  course,  there 
B  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  shown  in  Fletcher's 
>oem ;  and  it  is  not  unimpregnated  by  poetic  feei- 
ng, nor  without  some  passages  of  considerable 
nerit  But  in  many  other  parts  it  is  quite  gro- 
esque ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  fantastic,  puerile, 
ind  wearisome.  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  Giles 
?*letcher,  in  his  poem  of  Christ's  Victory  and 
Triumph,  has  shown  more  vigour  than  Phineas,* 
*  but  less  sweetness,  less  smoothness,  and  more 
iffectation  in  his  style."t 

It  ought  to  be  added,  to  the  honour  of  these  two 
vriters,  that  the  works  of  both  of  them  appear  to 
lave  been  studied  by  Milton,  and  that  imitations  of 
oTiie  passages  in  each  are  to  be  traced  in  his  poetry. 
Hilton  was  undoubtedly  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
iilnglish  poetry  of  the  age  preceding  his  own ;  and 
lis  predecessors  of  all  degrees,  Ben  Jonson  and 
Fletcher  the  dramatists,  as  well  as  the  two  cousins 
if  the  latter,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  earlier 
Iramatic  writer,  George  Peele,  had  contributed 
something  to  the  awaKcning  or  directing  of  his 
eeling  for  the  grand  and  beautiful,  and  to  the 
brining  of  his  melodious  and  lofty  note.  Another 
»f  his  favourites  among  the  poets  of  this  date  is 
upposed  to  have  been  Joshua  Sylvester,  the  trans- 
ator  of  the'  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  of  the 
Trench  poet,  Du  Bartas.J     Sylvester,  who  in  one 

•  Culled,  by  nittnke,  LU  eUer  Inoiher. 

f  Lit.  of  Eur.  iii.  487. 

X  Miltoo't  oblijtatioiu  to  SylvMter  were  flret  pointed  oat  in  **  C«ni> 
tderation*  on  Milton'*  eariv  Reading,  and  the  prima  ttAmina  of  bU 
Uradite  Loet,  together  with  EztracU  from  a  Poet  of  the  Sixteenth 
:«otury  i"  by  the  Rev.  Charlee  Doiuter.    ISOO. 


of  his  publications  styles  himself  a  Merchant- 
Adventurer,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Puritan 
party,  w'hich  may  have  had  some  share  in  in- 
fluencing Milton's  regard.  Nothing  can  be  more 
iminspired  than  the  general  run  of  Joshua's  verse, 
or  more  fantastic  and  absurd  than  the  greater 
number  of  its  more  ambitious  passages;  for  he 
had  no  taste  or  judgment,  and,  provided  the  stream 
of  sound  and  the  jingle  of  the  rhyme  were  kept  up, 
all  was  right  in  his  notion.  His  poetry  consists 
chieflv  of  translations  from  the  French ;  but  he  is 
also  the  author  of  some  original  pieces,  the  title  of 
one  of  which,  a  courtly  offering  from  the  poetical 
Puritan  to  the  prejudices  of  King  James,  may  be 
quoted  as  a  lively  specimen  of  his  style  ana  ge- 
nius:— "Tobacco  battered,  and  the  pipes  shat- 
tered, abouttheir  ears,  that  idly  idolize  so  base  and 
barbarous  a  weed,  or  at  leastwise  overlove  so 
loathsome  a  vanity,  by  a  volley  of  holy  shot  thun- 
dered from  Mount  Helicon."*  But,  with  all  his 
general  flatness  and  frequent  absurdity,  Sylvester 
has  an  uncommon  flow  of  harmonious, words  at 
times,  and  occasionally  even  some  fine  lines  and 
felicitous  expressions.  His  contemporaries  called 
him  the  "  Silver-tongued  Sylvester,*'  for  what 
they  considered  the  sweetness  of  his  versification — 
and  some  of  his  best  passages  justify  the  title. 
Indeed,  even  when  the  substance  of  what  he  writes 
approaches  nearest  to  nonsense,  the  sound  is  often 
very  graceful,  soothing  the  ear  witli  something  like 
the  swing  and  ring  of  Dryden's  heroics.  But,  after 
a  few  lines,  is  always  sure  to  come  in  some  ludicrous 
image  or  expression  which  destroys  the  effect  of 
the  whole.  The  translation  of  Du  Bartas  is  in- 
scribed to  King  James  in  a  most  adulatory  and 
elaborate  dedication,  consisting  of  a  string  of  son-* 
net-shaped  stanzas,  ten  in  all,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  mingled  good 
and  bad  of  Sylvester's  poetry : — 

**  To  EnfUad*e,  Seotlaad**,  Franee,  and  Ireland**  king; 

Great  Emperor  of  Europe**  greatest  iales ; 
Monarch  of  neaita,  and  aita*  and  eTeirthinf 

Beneath  Bootee,  many  thousand  miles ; 

Upon  whooo  head  honour  and  fortaue  smiles; 
About  whose  brows  elttsteia  of  crowns  do  spring: 

Whose  foith  him  Champioo  of  the  Faith  enstyles ; 
Whose  wisdom's  fame  o'er  all  the  world  doth  ring: 
Mnemosyne  and  her  fiur  daughters  bring 

The  Daphnean  crown  to  crown  him  laureate ; 
Whole  and  eole  sovereign  of  the  Thespian  springt 

Prince  of  Parnassus  and  Pierian  stale; 
Anil  with  their  crown  their  kingdom's  arms  they  yield. 
Thrice  three  peos  sunlike  in  a  Cynthian  field  i 
Signed  by  themaelTes  and  their  High  Tfeasurer 
Bartasttho  Great;  engrosaed  by  Sy Wester. 


*  Our  snn  did  set,  and  yet  no  nieht  ensued; 
Our  woefbl  loss  eojoji  fid  gain  did  bring.' 
In  tears  we  smile,  amid  our  sighs  we  sing ; 


So  suddenly  our  dying  light  renewed. 
As  when  the  Arabian  only  bird  doth  bum 

Her  aged  body  in  sweet  flames  to  death. 

Out  of  hf  r  cinders  a  new  btnl  hath  breath. 
In  whom  the  beauties  of  the  first  return  s 
From  spicy  ashes  of  the  sacred  um 

Of  our  dead  Pheuiz,  dear  Elisabeth, 

A  now  true  Pheniz  lively  fiourisheth. 
Whom  neater  glories  than  tlie  first  ailorn. 
So  muefi.  O  King,  thy  sacred  worth  presume>T*on, 
James,  thou  just  heir  of  England's  joy  lul  un-i-im.'* 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  considerable 
skill  in  versification  here,  and  also  some  ingenious 
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rhetoric :  but,  not  to  notice  the  pervading  extraya- 
gance  of  the  sentiment,  aome  of  the  heat-aounding 
of  the  lines  and  phrases  have  next  to  no  meaning ; 
and  the  close  of  each  stanza,  that  of  the  last  in 
particular,  is  in  the  manner  of  a  ludicrous  travesty. 
Of  the  translators  of  ancient  and  foreign  poetry  in 
this  age,  besides  Sylvester,  Chapman  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Another  very  eminent  name  in 
this  line  is  that  of  £dward  Fairfax,  whose  trans-* 
lation  of  Tasso*s  great  epic  was  first  published 
under  the  title  of  **  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  or  the 
Recoverie  of  Jerusalem,"  in  1600.  This  is  a 
work  of  true  genius,  fdll  of  passages  of  great 
beauty;  and  although  by'  no  means  a  perfectly 
exact  or  servile  version  of  the  Italian  original,  is 
throughout  executed  with  as  much  care  as  taste 
and  spirit.  Another  poetical  translator  of  this 
period,  less  celebrated  than  Fairfax,  but  in  some 
things  still  superior  to  him,  is  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe,  the  author  of  versions  of  Camoens's  Lusiad, 
of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  of  the  Fourth  Book  of 
the  iEneid,  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  of  the 
•*Querer  por  Solo  Querer,*'  (To  love  for  love's 
sake,)  of  the  Spanish  dramatist  Mendoza.  Some 
passages  from  the  last-mentioned  work,  which  was 
published  in  1649,  may  be  found  in  Lamb's  Spe- 
cimens,* the  ease  and  flowing  gaiety  of  which 
never  have  been  excelled  even  in  original  writing. 
The  Pastor  Fido  is  also  rendered  with  much  spirit 
and  elegance.  Fanshawe  is,  besides,  the  author  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
and  of  some  original  poetry.  His  genius,  how* 
ever,  was  sprightly  and  elegant  rather  than  lof^, 
and  perhaps  he  does  not  succeed  so  well  in 
translating  poetry  of  a  more  serious  style :  at  least 
Mickle,  the  modem  translator  of  Camoens,  in  the 
discourse  prefixed  to  his  own  version,  speaks  with 
great  contempt  of  that  of  his  predecessor ;  affirm- 
ing not  only  that  it  is  exceedingly  unfaithful,  but 
that  Fanshawe  had  not  ^'  the  least  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  epic  style,  or  of  the  true  spirit  of 
poetical  translation."  He  seems  also  to  sneer 
at  Fanshawe's  Lusiad,  because  it  was  ^'  published 
during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell," — aa  if  even 
the  poets  and  translators  of  that  time  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  illegitimates  and  usurpers  in  their 
way.  But  Fanshawe  was  all  his  life  a  steady 
royalist,  and  served  both  Charles  I.  and  his  son  in 
a  succession  of  high  employments.  Mickle,  in 
truth,  was  not  the  man  to  appreciate  either  Fan- 
shawe or  Cromwell. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  poetical  writers  of  the 
reign  of  James  I .  is  William  Drummond,  of  Haw- 
thornden,  near  Edinburgh;  and  he  is  further 
deserving  of  notice  as  the  first  of  his  countrymen, 
at  least  of  any  eminence,  who  aspired  to  write  in 
English.  He  has  left  us  a  quantity  of  prose  as 
well  as  verse ;  the  former  very  much  resembling 
the  style  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  his  Arcadia, — 
the  latter,  in  manner  and  spirit,  formed  more 
upon  the  model  of  Surrey,  or  rather  upon  that  of 
Petrarch  and  the  other  lulian  poets,  whom  Surrey 

•  Vol  ii.  pp.  242—^53, 


and  man  Y  of  his  English  successors  imitstei  No 
English  imitator  of  the  Italian  ]poetry,  bovcTcr. 
has  excelled  Drummond,  either  m  the  stutunal 
melody  of  his  verse,  or  the  chaste  fanq  that  deco- 
rates his  song,  or  the  rich  vein  of  thoaghtfdl  ten- 
derness that  ttiodulates  its  cadences.  We  fill 
transcribe  one  of  his  sonnets  as  a  spedmen  of  the 
fine  moral  painting,  tinged  with  the  colourin|  i 
scholarly  recollections,  in  which  he  delights  ti 
indulge  :— 

Tnuk  not,  •  veet  mmiI,  those  cuikd  vitw  of  fold 

With  gentle  tides  Out  oi 
Nor  templet  tneed  with  i 


With  gentle  tides  that  on  voqr  U 
(or  templet  tpieed  with  flakes  of     _ 
Nor  snow  or  cheeks  with  Tynan  ciain  caroUed. 


lofvirgininov. 


Tratt  not  those  shiniUK  lli^ts  which  vraofht  ay  ne 

When  Srst  1  did  their  asnre  rays  beboU. 
Nor  Totee  whose  sounds  more  stranice  effsds  doihc^, 

Than  of  the  Thraeian  harper  have  been  loM ; 
Look  to  this  dying  Uly,  fading  rose. 

Dark  hyacinth,  of  late  whose  blnshiflg  besas 
Mvle  all  the  neiKhbonrinff  herbs  and  grsM  i^olee, 

And  think  how  little  U  twist  life's  sKtxcaM; 
The  erael  tyrant  that  did  kUl  tboee  flowers 

Shall  onoe,  ay  me.  not  span  that  spring  of  yoon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  thii  ige, 
as  it  may  be  considered,  for  it  was  four  ot  in 
times  reprinted  in  the  reini  of  James,  ahhoatii 
first  published,  in  1599,  ia  &t  '*  Nosce  Teipsmn'^ 
of  Sir  John  Davies,  who  vras  successively  Jama's 
solicitor  and  attorney  general,  and  had  beeo  ^ 
pointed  to  the  place  of  chief  justice  of  the  Kiaci 
Bench,  when  he  died,  before  he  could  enter  opa 
its  duties,  in  1626.    Davies  is  also  the  author  ott 
poem  on  dancing  entitled  "  Orchestra,"  and  of  sooe 
minor  pieces,  all  distinguiahed  by  vivacitj  as  veils 
precision  of  style ;  but  he  is  only  nowTcmembeitd 
for  his  philosophical  poem,  the  earliest  of  diekio^ 
in  the  language.     It  is  written  in  rhjme,  in  the 
common  heroic  ten-syllable  verse,  but  disposed  is 
quatrains,  like  the  early  play  of  Misogonus  ahea^f  I 
mentioned,!  and  other  poetry  of  the  same  era,  of  ' 
like  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  poem  of  the  Wift.. 
the  Gondibert  of  Sir  William  bavenant,  and  the 
Annus  Mirabilis  of  Dryden,  at  a  later  period.  N« 
one  of  these  writers  has  managed  this  difficd; 
stanza  so  successfiilly  as  Davies :  it  has  the  disai- 
vantage  of  requiring  the  sense  to  be  in  gecenl 
closed  at  certain  regularly  and  quickly  recuirin? 
turns,  which  yet  are  very  ill  adapted  for  an  efiw- 
tive  pause ;  and  even  all  the  akiil  of  Dryden  bat 
been  unable  to  free  it  from  a  certain  air  of  moD> 
tony  and  languor, — a  circumstance  of  which  \^ 
poet  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  himself  «»• 
sible,  since  he  wholly  abandoned  it  after  one  cr 
two  early  attempts.     Davies,  however,  ^^ 
quered  its  difficulties ;  and,  as  has  been  ohflerrei), 
'*  perhaps  no  language  can  produce  a  poem,  ei* 
tending  to  so  great  a  length,  of  more  condeoaati<« 
of  thought,  or  in  which  fewer  languid  vcraovill 
be  found."J    In  fact,  it  ia  by  this  condensaiioc 
and  sententious  brevity,  so  carefully  filed  m 
elaborated,  however,  as  to  involve  no  sacrifice  d 
perspicuity  or  fulness  of  expression,  that  be  his 

•  The  <hll  tiUe  U  -  Nosce  Teipsnm.  This  orsds  eipoonW  h 
two  elsRles :— 1.  Of  hnmaa  kaoirledt*.— &  OT  the  ssd  sf  bm  •»' 
the  immortality  thersoC* 

t  See  ante.  p.  860. 
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attained  his  end.  Every  quatrain  is  a  pointed  ex- 
pression of  a  separate  thought,  like  one  of  Roche- 
foucault's  Maxims ;  each  thought  being,  by  great 
ilcill  and  painstaking  in  the  packing,  made  exactly 
:o  fit  and  to  fill  the  same  case.  It  may  be  doubted, 
lowever,  whether  Davies  would  not  have  produced 
i  still  better  poem  if  he  had  chosen  a  measure 
w^hich  would  have  allowed  him  greater  freedom 
ind  real  variety ;  unless,  indeed,  his  poetical  talent 
w-as  of  a  sort  that  required  the  suggestive  aid  and 
guidance  of  such  artificial  restraints  as  he  had  to 
:ope  with  in  this,  and  what  would  have  been  a 
pondage  to  a  more  fiery  and  teeming  imagination 
^as  rather  a  support  to  his.  He  vnrote,  among 
>ther  things,  a  number  of  acrostics  upon  the  name 
>f  Queen  Elizabeth;  which,  says  Ellis,  *'  are  pro- 
3ably  the  best  acrostics  ever  written,  and  all  equally 
^ood ;  but  they  seem  to  prove  that  their  author  was 
:oo  fond  of  struggling  with  useless  difficulties."* 
Perhaps  he  found  the  limitations  of  the  acrostic, 
:oo,  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance. 

Along  with  Sir  John  Davies's  poem  mav  be 
icticed  the  "  Cooper's  Hill*'  of  Sir  John  Denham, 
irst  published  in  1643.  When  this  poem  appeared 
t  was  at  once  hailed  as  a  most  remarkable  pro- 
iuction,  and  the  more  so,  as  coming  fixim  a  young 
nan  (Denham  was  then  only  twenty-seven)  nearly 
mknown  till  now  as  a  writer  of  verse.  Waller 
remarked  that  he  had  broken  out  like  the  Irish 
-ebellion,  threescore  thousand  strong,  when  nobody 
ivas  aware  or  in  the  least  suspected  k.  Cooper's 
Hill  has  not  quite  all  the  concentration  of  Davies's 
^sosce  Teipsum,  but  it  is  equally  pointed,  correct, 
ind  stately,  widi,  partly  owing  to  the  subject,  a 
warmer  tone  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  a 
\iller  swell  of  verse.  The  spirit  of  the  same 
:las8ical  style  pervades  both ;  and  they  are  cer- 
junly  the  two  greatest  poems  in  that  style  which 
lad  been  produced  down  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period.  Denham  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
ither  compositions  in  verse,  and  especially  of  some 
lODgs  and  other  shorter  pieces,  several  of  which  are 
rery  spirited;  but  the  fame  of  his  principal  poem 
las  thrown  everything  else  he  has  written  into  die 
ihade.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  biographical 
lotices  of  this  poet  make  him  to  have  survived 
learly  till  the  Revolution,  and  relate  various  stories 
if  the  miseries  of  his  protracted  old  age ;  when, 
he  fact  is,  that  he  died  in  1667,  at  the  age  of  fif^- 
wo. 

The  title  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  poetry, 
vhich  in  one  sense  of  the  words  might  have  been 
^iven  to  Davies  and  his  imitators,  has  been  con- 
erred  by  Dryden  upon  another  race  of  writers 
vhose  founder  was  a  contemporary  of  Davies, — 
he  famous  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Donne,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  in  1631, 
s  said  to  have  written  most  of  his  poetry  before 
he  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  none  of  it 
(vas  published  till  late  in  the  reign  of  James.  It 
ronsists  of  lyrical  pieces  entitled  songs  and  sonnets, 
^pithalamions  or  marriage  songs,  funeral  and  other 

•  Sptc  of  Bitfly  Bsf .  Pott«»  U.  370. 


elegies,  satires,  epistles,  and  divine  poems.  On  a  . 
superficial  inspection  Donne's  verses  look  like  so 
many  riddles.  They  seem  to  be  written  upon  the 
prmciple  of  making  the  meaning  as  difficult  to  be 
found  out  as  possible — of  using  all  the  resources 
of  language  not  to  express  thought,  but  to  conceal 
it.  Nothing  is  said  in  a  direct,  natural  manner; 
conceit  follows  conceit  without  intermission ;  the 
most  remote  analogies,  the  most  far-fetched  images, 
the  most  unexpected  turns,  one  after  another,  sur- 
prise and  often  puzzle  the  understanding;  while 
things  of  the  most  opposite  kinds — the  harsh  and 
the  harmonious!  the  graceful  and  the  grotesque, 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  pious  and  the  profane 
— meet  and  mingle  in  the  strangest  of  dances. 
But,  runniug  through  all  this  bewilderment,  a 
deeper  insight  detects  not  only  a  vein  of  the  most 
exuberant  wit,  but  often  the  sunniest  and  most 
delicate  fancy,  and  the  truest  tenderness  and  depth 
of  feeling.  Donne,  though  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  became  a  very  serious  and  devout  poet 
as  well  as  man,  began  by  writing  amatory  lyrics, 
the  strain  of  which  is  anything  rather  than  devout; 
and  in  this  kind  of  writing  he  seems  to  have 
formed  his  poetic  style,  which  for  such  composi- 
tions would,  to  a  mind  like  his,  be  the  most 
natural  and  expressive  of  any.  The  species  of 
lunacy  which  quickens  and  exalts  the  imagination 
of  a  lover  would,  in  one  of  so  seething  a  brain  as 
he  was,  strive  to  expend  itself  in  all  sorts  of  novel 
and  wayward  combinations, — just  as  Shakspeare 
has  made  it  do  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  whose 
rich  intoxication  of  spirit  he  has  by  nothing  else 
set  so  livingly  before  us  as  by  making  them  thus 
exhaust  all  the  eccentricities  of  language  in  their 
struggle  to  give  expression  to  that  inexpressible 
passion  which  had  taken  captive  ^the  whole  heart 
and  being  of  both.  Donne's  later  poetry,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  same  abundance  and  originality  of 
thought,  often  running  into  a  wildness  and  extra- 
vagance not  so  excusable  here  as  in  his  erotic 
verses,  is  famous  for  the  singular  movement  of  the 
versification,  which  has  been  usually  described  as 
the  extreme  degree  of  the  rugged  and  tuneless. 
Pope  has  given  us  a  translation  of  his  four  Satires 
into  modem  language,  which  he  calls  **  The  Satires 
of  Dr.  Donne  Versified."  Their  harshness,  as 
contrasted  with  the  music  of  his  lyrics,  has  also 
been  referred  to  as  proving  that  the  English  lan- 
guage, at  the  time  when  Donne  wrote,  had  not  been 
brought  to  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  for  the 
writing  of  heroic  verse  in  perfection.*  That  this 
last  notion  is  wholly  .unfounded  numerous  exam- 
ples sufficiently  testify ;  not  to  speak  of  the  blank 
verse  of  the  dramatista,  the  rhymed  heroics  of 
Shakspeare,  of  F'letcher,  of  Jonson,  of  Spenser, 
and  of  other  writers  contemporary  with  and  of 
earlier  date  than  Donne,  are  for  the  most  part  as 
perfectly  smooth  and  r^lar  as  any  that  have 
since  been  written ;  at  all  events,  whatever  irre- 
gularity may  be  detected  in  them,  if  they  be  tested 
by  Pope's  narrow  gamut,  is  clearly  not  to  be  im- 
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puted  to  any  immaturity  in  the  lan^age.  These 
writers  evidently  preferred  and  cultivated,  deli- 
herately  and  on  principle,  a  wider  compaas,  and 
freer  and  more  varied  flow  of  melody,  than  Pope 
had  a  taste  or  an  ear  for.  Nor  can  it  he  ques- 
tioned, we  think,  that  the  peculiar  construction  of 
Donne's  verse  in  his  satires  and  many  of  his  other 
later  poems  was  also  adopted  hy  choice  and  on 
system.  His  lines,  though  they  will  not  suit  the 
see-saw  style  of  reading  verse, — to  which  he  pro- 
bably intended  that  they  should  be  invincibly  im- 
practicable,— are  not  without  a  deep  and  subtle 
music  of  their  own,  in  which  the  c&dences  respond 
to  the  sentiment,  when  enunciated  with  a  true 
feeliuff  of  all  that  they  convey.  They  are  not 
smooth  or  luscious  verses,  certainly ;  nor  is  it  con- 
tended that  the  endeavour  to  raise  them  to  as 
vigorous  and  impressive  a  tone  aa  possible,  by 
depriving  them  of  all  over-sweetness  or  liquidity, 
has  not  been  carried  too  far  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  whatever  harshness  they  have  was  designedly 
given  to  them,  and  was  conceived  to  infuse  into 
them  an  essential  part  of  their  relish. 

Cowley,  the  most  celebrated  follower  of  Donne, 
as  he  has  been  commonly  considered,  published 
some  of  his  poems  within  the  present  period ;  but 
as  he  survived  the  Restoration,  and  obtained  his 
greatest  fame  as  a  poet  after  that  date,  we  shall 
reserve  our  notice  of  him  till  we  have  all  that  he 
wrote  before  us.  For  the  same  reasons  the  poetry 
of  Milton,  of  Waller,  and  of  Dryden,  although  all 
of  them  had  published  some  of  their  pieces  before 
the  expiration  of  the  present  period,  will  be  most 
conveniently  considered  in  the  next  Book. 

A  few  more  of  the  minor  poets  of  this  age,  the 
most  distinguished  for  the  originality,  the  fancy, 
or  the  grace  of  their  poetry,  can  be  only  very 
briefly  enumerated.  Robert  Herrick,  who,  like 
Donne,  was  a  clergyman,  is  the  author  of  a  large 
volume  published  in  1648,  under  the  title  of 
**  Hesperides.'*  It  consists,  like  the  poetry  of 
Donne,  partly  of  love*  verses,  partly  of  pieces  of  a 
devotional  character,  or,  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
title-page,  "  Works  Human  and  Divine."  The 
same  singular  license  which  even  the  most  reve- 
rend personages  and  the  purest  and  most  religious 
minds  in  that  age  allowed  themselves  to  take  in 
light  and  amatory  poetry  is  found  in  Herrick  as 
well  as  in  Donne;  a  good  deal  of  whose  quaint- 
ness  and  fondness  for  conceit  Herrick  has  also 
caught.  Yet  some  both  of  his  hymns  and  of  his 
anacreontics — for  of  such  strange  intermixture, 
in  truth,  does  his  poetry  consist — ^are  beautifully 
simple  and  natural.  Herrick  survived  the  Re- 
storation, but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year  he 
died.  Along  with  his  poetry  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  another  clergyman,  George  Herbert,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whose  volume,  entitled 
•*  The  Temple,"  was  published  immediately  after 
llis  death,  in  1633,  and  was  at  least  six  or  seven 
times  reprinted  in  the  course  of  the  present  period. 
His  biographer,  Izaak  Walton,  tells  us  that  irhen  | 


he  wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Charlei  II.,  twenty  tboo- 
sand  copies  of  it  had  been  sold.  Herbal  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Donne,  and  no  doubtagretcvlmim 
of  his  poetry ;  but  his  own  has  been  to  i  gnat  extent 
preserved  from  the  imitation  of  DoDiie*s  style,  into 
which  it  might  in  other  circumstances  have  falks, 
in  all  probability  by  its  having 'been  compoied 
with  little  effort  or  elaboratioo,  and  chiefly  to  r- 
lieve  and  amuse  his  own  mind  by  the  mekdioss 
expression  of  his  favourite  fiancies  and  conteioplt- 
tions.  His  quaintness  lies  in  his  thoaghts  ntber 
than  in  their  expression,  which  is  in  general  soi- 
ciently  simple  and  luminous.  Herbert  has  coa- 
siderable  fancy  and  pathos,  and,  on  the  vbole, 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  ooi 
religious  lyrical  writers.  To  a  different  class  be- 
long three  other  eminently  graceful  and  spirited 
minor  poets  of  this  period— Carew,  Suckling,  sol 
Lovelace.  Thomas  Carew,  styled  "  one  of  tfee 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamoer,  and  tewer  ia 
ordinary  to  his  majesty,**  is  the  author  of  a  snwll 
volume  of  poetry  first  printed  in  1640,  the  ynr 
after  his  death.  Carew  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  d 
our  English  lyrical  poets  whose  verses  exhibit  i 
perfect  polish  and  evenness  of  movement  combined 
with  a  diction,  elevated,  indeed,  in  its  tone,  is  it 
must  needs  be  by  the  very  necessities  of  vene, 
above  that  of  mere  good  conversation,  hot  yr. 
having  all  the  ease,  nature,  and  directness  of  t!i^ 
language  of  ordinary  life.  The  art  which  consaJs 
in  concealing  art  had  scarcely  before  been  eim- 
plified  in  our  lighter  poetry :  the  songs  and  odiff 
short  lyrical  compositions  of  preceding  vritfis. 
however  elegant  or  beautiful,  had  usually  ainwl 
at  attracting  attention  by  some  brilliant  quaintnes 
or  other  artifice  of  thought  or  style,  the  ©off 
curious  and  obviously  elaborate  the  more  admirei 
Carew  preceded  Waller  in  substituting  for  all  the 
the  truer  charm  of  merely  natural  thoughts  n 
harmonious  numbers :  he  has,  indeed,  even  fe«' 
conceits  than  Waller ;  and,  while  his  verse  is  equali^ 
correct,  its  music  is  richer^  and  the  tone  of  ha 
poetry  altogether  much  warmer  and  more  imws- 
ative.  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  died  in  1641.  t 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  has  none  of  the  pathos  d 
Carew,  but  all  his  fluency  and  natural  elwdORi 
with  a  sprightliness  and  buoyancy  of  his  owii,e! 
which  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  matched.  Hi? 
famous  ballad  on  the  wedding  of  Lord  BroghiH 
and  Lady  Margaret  Howard,  is  the  very  perfectJ» 
of  poetical  gaiety,  archness,  and  grace ;  not  withooi 
a  smack  of  rough  cordiality,  which  improTCs  it» 
spirit,  and  of  which  he  has  more  on  other  ocef 
sions.  Another  most  elegant  writer  of  songs  and 
other  short  pieces  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  '* 
Colonel  Richard  Lovelace,  whose  poems  arc  to !« 
found  in  two  small  volumes,  one  entitled  *'w' 
casta,"  published  in  1649;  the  other  entlil^J 
"  Posthume  Poems,"  published  by  his  brother  in 
1659,  the  year  after  hia  death.  LoveWswo?*- 
which  are  mostly  amatory,  and  the  pwduce  of  • 
genuine  passion,  are  as  exquisitely  versifiw » 
Carcw's,  with  greater  liveliness  of  cxprcssiofl,  m*^ 
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nore  variety  of  fancy :  but  their  diatinguiahing 
:hann  ia  a  spirit  of  the  moat  chivalroua  gentlenesa 
iDcl  honour,  giving  to  the  lighteat  of  them  an  ele- 
ration  and  pathoa  beyond  the  reach  of  any  mere 
)oetic  art  to  bestow.  These  three  last-mentioned 
vriters  were  all  cavaliers;  but  the  cause  of  Tu- 
itanism  and  the  parliament  had  also  its  poets  as 
veil  as  that  of  love  and  loyalty,  and  those  aa  sweet 
lingers  as  any  we  have  yet  named.  Andrew  Mar- 
rell,  the  noble-minded  member  for  Hull  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  that  age  of  brilliant 
jroiligacy  renowned  alike  as  the  first  of  patriota  and 
>f  wits,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  political  aatirea, 
n  which  a  rich  vein  of  vigorous  though  oAen  coarse 
lumour  runs  through  a  careless,  extemporaneous 
»tyle,  and  which  did  prodigious  execution  in  the 
party  warfare  of  the  day ;  but  some  of  his  earlier 
juetry  is  eminent  both  for  the  delicate  bloom  of 
jie  sentiment  and  for  grace  of  form.  There  are 
few  short  poems  in  the  language  more  tuneful  and 
u)uchingly  beautiful,  for  example*  than  his  verses 
beginning — 

Where  the  remote  Bermodai  ride 
In  the  ocean'a  bosom  uneapied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  roved  aloDg 
The  listeniBg  winds  received  this  aoag^-* 

ind  ending, — 

Thus  sang  they,  In  the  English  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note  ) 
And  all  the  wav.  to  guide  the  chime. 
They  with  the  iklling  oan  kept  time. 

This  description  of  the  boat-song  of  the  exiles— 
'*  a  holy  and  a  cheerful  note" — ^very  well  cha- 
racterises the  best  of  MarvelVs  own  strains.  But 
he  greatest  of  the  Puritan  poeta  is  George  Wither, 
9%'ho  was  one  of  the  most  untiring  of  English 
writers  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  his  first  publica- 
tion, his  satires  entitled  *^  Abuses  Stnpt  and 
Whipt,"  having  appeared  so  early  as  1611,  and 
tome  of  his  last  pieces  only  a  short  time  before  his 
jeath,  in  1661.  The  entire  number  of  his  sepa- 
rate publications,  aa  they  have  been  reckoned  up 
by  some  of  his  biographers  and  modem  editors, 
considerably  exceeds  an  hundred.  Of  eo  large 
tnd  multifarious  a  mass,  a  great  part,  produced 
hastily  for  temporary  purposes,  has  now  lost  all 
interest ;  much  of  his  verse,  like  that  of  Marvel], 
consists  of  scourging  party  satire  and  invective, 
in  which  his  genius  shows  only  its  force  and 
fertility,  without  any  of  its  radiance;  but  his 
•arlier  poetry  especially  abounds  in  the  finest 
bursts  of  sunshine — in  the  richest  outpourings 
both  of  fancy  and  of  heart.  Two  songs  or  short 
poems  of  Withcr's  inserted  by  Percy  in  his  Re- 
liques* — tlie  one  beginning 

Shan  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  becaose  a  woman's  Uir? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with'can 
Cause  another's  rosT  are  ? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  dar. 
Or  the  flowery  meads  in  Way; 
Ifshe  be  not  so  to  roe. 
What  care  I  how  Ihir  she  be  ? 

—the  Other,  entitled  "  The  Stedfast  Shepherd," 
m  exquisitely  graceful  as  well  as  high-thoughted 
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carol, '  first  recalled  attention  to  this  forgotten 
writer ;  and  further  specimens  of  him  were  after- 
wards given  by  Ellis, — among  the  rest  the  passage 
of  consummate  spirit  and  beauty  from  his  Shep- 
herd's Hunting,  published  in  1615,  while  he  waa 
confined  in  the  Marshalsea,  in  which,  breaking 
out  into  what  we  may  almost  call  a  hymn  or  peean 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  he  recounts  all  that 
Poetry  and  his  Muse  still  were  and  had  ever  been 
to  him: — 

In  mv  former  days  of  bliss 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this,« 

That  ttam  every  thing  I  saw 

I  coold  some  invention  draw. 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 

Through  the  meanest  ol^eet's  sight 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 

Or  the  least  bough's  rasteling; 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread 

8Iiut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 

She  eould  more  infuse  hi  me 

Than  all  Nalure^s  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade. 

That  these  hangtaig  vanlu  have  made; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves ; 

Thb  Uaok  den.  which  rocks  emboss. 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss ; 

The  rude  portal«,  that  give  sight 

More  to  terror  than  delicht  \ 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect. 

Walled  about  with  disrespect: 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air» 

A  fit  object  for  despair. 

She  hath  taught  me  bv  her  might 

To  draw  comlort  and  delight. 

Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  wiU  cherish  thee  for  this.— 

Poesy  I— thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e*r«  heaven  to  mortals  lent. 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee 

Wliose  dull  thoughu  cannot  conceive  thee  } 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  bora ; 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee. 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madness. 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness 

If  I  love  not  thy  maddest  flu 

More  than  all  tiieir  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy* 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  makes  knavee  and  fools  of  them.* 

One  excellence  for  which  all  Wither's  writings 
are  eminent,  his  prose  as  well  as  his  verse,  is  their 
genuine  English.  His  unaffected* diction,  even 
now,  has  scarcely  a  stain  of  age  upon  it, — ^but 
flows  on,  ever  fresh  and  transparent,  like  a  pebbled 
rill. 

Even  the  prose  literature  of  the  present  period 
is  much  of  it  of  so  imaginative  a  character  that  i 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  half-poetry. 
We  have  already  in  the  last  Book  noticed  the 
change  which  English  prose-writing  underwent  in 
the  course  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, passing  from  the  familiar  but  not  inelegant 
simplicity  of  the  style  of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the 
more  formal  and  elaborate  but  still  succinct  and 
unincumbered  rhetoric  of  Ascham,  from  thence  to 
the  affectations  of  Lyly  the  Euphuist,  and  his 
imitators,  and  finally  out  of  what  we  may  call  that 
sickly  and  unnatural  state  of  transition  to  the 

•  For  the  beginning  of  the  pasMge  we  EUis,  Specimens.  Ul.  96. 
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richly  ornamented  eloquence  of  Sidney  and  the 
stately  periods  of  Hooker.*  On  the  whole,  our 
prose,  as  exhibited  in  its  highest  examples,  had 
lost  something  in  ease  and  clearness,  and  had 
gained  in  copiousness,  in  sonorousness,  and  in 
splendour.  In  its  inferior  specimens,  also,  a  cor- 
responding change  is  to  be  traced,  but  of  a  modi- 
fied character.  In  these  the  ancient  simplicity 
and  directness  had  given  place  only  to  a  long- 
winded  wordiness,  and  an  awkwardness  and  intri- 
cacy, sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  be  nearly  unin- 
telligible, produced  by  piling  clause  upon  clause, 
and  involution  upon  involution,  in  the  endeavour 
to  crowd  into  every  sentence  as  much  meaning  or 
as  many  particulars  as  possible.  Here  the  change 
was  nearly  altogether  for  the  worse — the  loss  in 
one  direction  was  compensated  by  hardly  anything 
that  could  be  called  a  gain  in  another.  One  addi- 
tional point  of  difference,  chiefly  exemplified  in 
the  sermons  and  other  writings  of  divines,  was  the 
introduction  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth of  what  may  be  described  as  at  once  the 
most  artificial  and  the  most  puerile  mode  of  com- 
position ever  practised,  consisting  in  an  incessant 
fire  of  alliteration,  punning,  and  the  most  jejune 
verbal  conceits,  often  in  a  Babylonish  dialect,  or 
party-coloured  tissue  of  words,  made  up  of  nearly 
as  much  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  as  native  Eng- 
lish. This  was  what  had  been  substituted  in 
popular  preaching  for  the  buffoonery  of  Latimer ; 
whether  to  the  gain  or  loss  of  souna  religion  and 
theological  literature,  it  might  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  authorised  translation  of  the  Bible,  on  the 
whole  so  admirable  both  for  correctness  and 
beauty  of  style,  is  apt,  on  the  first  thought,  to  be 
regarded  as  exhibiting  the  actual  state  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  time  of  James  L,  when  it  was  first 
published.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  new  translation  was  formed,  by  the  special  di- 
rections of  the  king,  upon  the  basis  of  that  of  Par- 
ker's or  the  Bishop's  Bible,  which  had  been  made 
nearly  forty  years  before,  and  which  had  itself 
been  founded  upon  that  of  Cranmer  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.t  The  consequence  is,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked,  that  whether  the  style 
of  King  James's  translation  be  the  perfection  of 
the  English  language  or  no,  it  is  not  the  language 
of  his  reign.  *'  It  may,  in  the  eyes  of  many," 
adds  Mr.  Hallam,  "  be  a  better  English,  but  it  is 
not  the  English  of  'Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Bacon, 
as  any  one  may  easily  perceive.  It  abounds,  in 
fact,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  obso- 
lete phraseology,  and  with  single  words  long  since 
abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  provincial  use."| 
This  is,  perhaps,  rather  strongly  put;  for  although 
the  preceding  version  served  as  a  general  guide  to 
the  translators,  and  was  not  needlessly  deviated 
from,  they  have  evidently  modernized  its  style, 
pot  perhaps  quite  up  to  that  of  their  own  day,  but 
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80  far,  we  apprehend,  'as  to  exclade  neariy  all 
words  and  phrases  that  had  then  passed  out  evea 
of  common  and  familiar  use.    In  thiltheologicil 
age,  indeed,  few  forms  of  expression  found  in  tk 
Bible  could  well  have  fallen  altogether  into  desue- 
tude, although  some  may  have  come  to  be  less  ipt 
and  significant  tlian  they  once  were,  or  than  olhos 
that  might  now  be  substituted  for  tbem.    But  %t 
believe  the  new  translators,  in  anv  changes  dier 
made,  were  very  careful  to  avoid  the  empbyneBt 
of  any  mere  words  of  yesterday,  the  glare  of  wbse 
recent  coinage  would  have  contrasted  offeosivelT 
with  the  general  antique  colour  of  diction  which 
they  desired  to  retain.   If  ever  their  version  were  to 
be  revised,whether  to  improve  the  rendering  of  soae 
passages  by  the  lights  of  modem  criticism,  or  to 
mend  some  hardness  and  intricacy  of  conatracdoD 
in  others,  it  ought  to  be  retouched  in  the  nme 
spirit  of  affectionate  veneration  for  the  genitn  ind 
essential  characteristics  of  its  beautiful  style;  vA 
a  good  rule  to  be  laid  down  might  be,  that  no  md 
should  be  admitted  in  the  improved  renderings 
which  was  not  in  use  in  the  i^  when  the  tnm- 
lation  was  originally  made.    The  language  m 
then  abundanUy  rich  enough  to  furnish  all  the 
words  that  pould  be  wanted  for  the  purpose. 

Besides  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  pom 
of  the  English  literature  of  the  present  period  that 
is  theological  is  very  great  in  point  of  quaotity, 
and  a  part  of  it  also  poasesaea  distinguished  cliiiBs 
to  notice  in  a  literary  point  of  view.    Religin 
was  the  great  subject  of  speculation  and  oontmem 
in  this  countrv  throughout  the  entire  space  oft 
century  and  a  half  between  tiie  ReformstioD  and 
the  Revolution ;  and  the  half  century  preoediog 
the  Restoration,  which  occupied  nearly  the  oential 
portion  of  that  space,  witnessed  the  hottest  and 
thickest  of  the  conflict  of  opinions  upon  this  sob- 
ject.    Nothing  can  more  strikingly  ilhistrate  the 
universality  of  the  interest  that  was  now  taken  in 
theological  controversy,  than  the  fact  that  both  the 
kings  whose  reigna  are  comprehended  within  the 
present  period  have  left  us  a  considerable  quanti^ 
of  literary  manufacture  of  their  own,  and  that  it  is 
almost  all  theoli^cal.     King  James,  whose  wortu 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  folio  volume  io 
1616,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mountague,  bishop  fi 
Winchester,  had    published    what   he  called  i 
"  Fruitful  MediUtion'*  upon  part  of  the  Apocalypie, 
"  in  form  of  ane  sermon,"  so  early  as  the  jnx 
1588,  when  he  was  only  a  youth  of  two  and 
twenQr.  Indeed,  according  to  Bishop  Mountague'i 
account,  this  performance  was  **  written  bj  hii 
majesty  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age."  Soon 
after,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Annada, 
he  produced   another   "  Meditation**   on  ccrtaa 
verses  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of 
Chronicles.     Among  his  subsequent  publiations 
are  Meditations  on  &t  Lord's  Prayer  and  on  some 
verses  of  the  27th  chapter  of  St  Matthew.   Aul 
nearly  all  his  other  works,  his  "  Daemcoolo^' 
first  published  in  1597 ;  his  "  True  Law  of  Free 
Monarchic"  1598;  his  **  Basihcon  Doron,"  or 
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uivice  to  his  son  Prince  Heniy,  1599 ;  his  **  Apo- 
ogy  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance/'  1605, — are,  in 
act,  in  the  main,  theological  treatiaea.  It  ia 
icarcely  neceaaary  to  add  that  they  are  of  little  or 
10  value,  either  theological  or  literary ;  though  they 
ire  curious  aa  illustrating  the  intellectual  and  mond 
:haracter  of  James,  who  was  certainly  a  person  of 
10  depth  either  of  learning  or  of  judgment,  though 
)f  some  reading  in  the  single  province  of  theology, 
ind  also  of  some*  shrewdness  and  readiness,  and  an 
nexhauBtible  flow  of  words,  which  he  mistook  for 
:loquence  and  genius.  The  writings  attributed  to 
Charles  I.  were  first  collected  and  publiahed  at 
he  Hague  soon  after  his  death,  in  a  folio  volume 
rithout  date,  under  the  title  of  *'  Reliquiae  Sacne 
yarolinae,"  and  twice  afterwarda  in  England, 
tamely,  in  1660  and  1687,  with  the  title  of 
'  BASIAIKA :  The  Works  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr."  If  we  except  a  number  of  speeches  to 
he  parliament,  letters,  dispatches,  and  other  poli- 
ical  papers,  the  contents  of  this  collection  are  all 
heological,  consisting  of  prayers,  arguments,  and 
lisquisitions  on  the  controversy  about  church  go- 
vrnment,  and  the  famoua  **  Eikon  Basilik^,  or, 
The  Portraiture  of  his  sacred  Majeaty  in  his  Soli- 
ude  and  Sufferings;'*  which,  having  been  printed 
inder  the  care  of  Dr.  Gauden  <after  the  Restora- 
ion  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Worcester), 
lad  been  first  published  by  itself  immediately 
fter  the  king's  execution.  It  is  now  generally 
dmitted  that  the  Eikon  waa  really  written  by 
}auden«  who,  after  the  Restoration,  openly  claimed 
t  as  his  own.  Mr.  Hallam,  although  he  has  no 
oubt  of  Gauden  being  the  author,  admits  that  it  is, 
evertheless,  superior  to  his  acknowledged  writings. 
A  strain  of  majestic  melancholy,"  he  observes, 
is  well  kept  up ;  but  the  personated  sovereign  is 
Ether  too  theatrical  for  real  nature ;  the  language 
I  too  rhetorical  and  amplified,  the  periods  too  arti« 
cially  elaborated.  None  but  scholars  and  practiaed 
Titers  employ  such  a  style  as  this."*  It  is  not 
nprobable,  however,  that  the  work  may  have  been 
ibmittedto  Charles's  revisal,  and  that  it  may  have 
iceived  both  his  approval  and  his  corrections, 
harles,  indeed,  was  more  in  the  habit  of  correct- 
ig  what  had  been  written  by  othera  than  of  writing 
ay  thing  himself.  **  Though  he  was  of  as  slow  a 
en  aa  of  speech/'  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "yet 
9th  were  very  significant;  and  he  had  that 
lodest  eateem  of  his  own  parts,  that  he  would 
Bually  say,  he  would  willingly  make  hia  own  dis« 
eitches,  but  that  he  found  it  better  to  be  a  cobbler 
lan  a  shoemaker.  I  have  been  in  company  with 
2ry  learned  men,  when  I  have  brought  them  their 
vu  papera  back  from  him  with  his  alterations, 
ho  ever  confessed  hia  amendments  to  have  been 
)ry  material.  And  I  once,  by  his  commandment, 
rought  him  a  paper  of  my  own  to  read,  to  see 
hether  it  was  suitable  to  his  directions,  and  he 
sallowed  it  slightingly :  I  desired  him  I  might 
ill  Dr.  Sanderson  to  aid  me,  and  that  the  doctor 
ight  understand^his  own  meaning  from  himself; 
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and,  with  hia  majesty's  leave,  I  brought  him, 
whilst  he  was  walking  and  taking  the  air ;  where- 
upon we  two  went  back ;  but  pleased  him  as  little 
when  we  returned  it:  for,  smilingly,  he  said,  a 
man  might  have  as  good  ware  out  of  a  chandlei^s 
shop ;  but  afterwards  he  set  it  down  with  his  own 
pen  very  plainly,  and  suitably  to  his  own  inten- 
tions." The  most  important  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions which  are  admitted  to  be  wholly  Charles's 
own,  are  his  papers  in  the  controversy  which  he 
carried  on  at  Newcastle  in  June  and  July,  1646, 
with  Alexander  Henderson,  the  Scotch  clergyman, 
on  the  question  between  episcopacy  and  presbytery, 
and  those  on  the  same  subject  in  his  controversy 
with  the  parliamentary  divines  at  Newport,  in  Oc- 
tober,  1648.  These  papers  show  considerable 
deamess  of  thinking  and  logical  or  argumentative 
talent ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  written 
with  any  remarkable  force  or  elegance.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole'a  judgment  on  Charles's  style, — that  *'it 
waa  formed  between  a  certain  portion  of  sense, 
adversity,  dignity,  and  perhaps  a  little  insince- 
rity."* What  he  says  of  a  copy  of  verses  said  to 
have  been  written  by  his  majesty  during  his  con- 
finement in  Carisbrook  Castle,  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose :  **  The  poetry  is  most  uncouth  and  inharmo- 
nious ;  but  there  are  strong  thoughts  in  it,  some 
good  sense,  and  a  strain  of  majestic  piety."  Though 
not  very  polished,  indeed,  or  very  like  the  produc- 
tion of  a  practised  versifier,  which  goes  so  far  to 
furnish  a  preaumption  of  its  authenticity,  this 
composition,  which  is  entitled  **  Majesty  in  Misery, 
or  an  Imploration  to  the  King  of  Kings,"  indicates 
considerable  poetic  power,  and  an  evident  familia* 
rity  with  the  highest  models.  Here  are  a  few  of  its 
more  striking  verses  : — 

Natar*  «nd  Uw,  by  thy  diviM  deerM 
The  onlT  tort  of  rif  bMoos  royalty* 
Wiih  this  dim  duuiem  iaTOstod  me. 

•  •  •  • 

The  flercett  ftiriet,  that  do  daily  traad 
Upon  my  grteC  my  gray  discrowned  head. 
Aio  tboM  that  owe  my  boonty  for  their  bread. 
e  e  •  • 

The  Chareb  of  England  doth  all  faction  foster. 
The  pulpit  ia  nunrprd  by  each  impostor  ; 
Brntewport  excludes  Ihc  I'ater  NiftUr, 

The  Presbyter  and  Independent  seed 

Springs  with  broad  blades  i  to  make  religion  biwd 

Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  are  agreed. 

The  oomer-stone*s  misplaced  by  erery  paTioor : 
With  luch  a  bloody  method  and  behaviour 
Their  ancestors  did  crueiiy  our  Saviour. 
•  •  •  e 

With  my  own  power  my  n^Jesty  they  wound ;  • 

In  the  king's  name  the  king  himselfs  uncrowned ; 
So  doth  the  dast  destroy  the  diamond. 

The  mass  of  the  theological  literature  of  this 
period  consists  of  sermons  and  controversial  tracts, 
all  of  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have 
now  passed  into  complete  oblivion.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  preachers,  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent, of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  was  Dr. 
Lancelot  Andrews,  who,  after  having  held  the  sees 
of  Chichester  and  Ely,  died  bishop  of  Winchester 
in  1626.    Bishop  Andrews  was  one  of  the  trans- 
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latore  of  the  Bible,  and  is  the  author,  among  other 
works,  of  a  folio  volume  of  sermons  published  by 
direction  of  Charles  I.,  soon  after  his  death;  of 
another  folio  volume  of  tracts  and  speeches,  which 
appeared  in  1629;  of  a  third  volume  of  lectures 
on  the  Ten  Commandments,  published  in  1642 ; 
and  of  a  fourth,  containing  lectures  delivered  at 
St.  PauPs  and  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  pub- 
lished in  1651.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  learned 
of  the  English  theologians  of  that  learned  time, 
and  was  besides  a  person  of  great  vigour  and 
acuteness  of  understanding ;  so  that  his  death  was 
regarded  by  scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad  as 
the  extinction  of  the  chief  light  of  the  English 
church.  Milton,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  be- 
wailed the  event  in  a  Latin  elegy,  full  of  feeling 
and  fancy ;  and  even  in  a  tract  written  many  years 
afterwards,  when  his  opinions  had  undergone  a 
complete  change,  he  admits  that  ^  Bishop  Andrews 
of  late  years,  and  in  these  times  the  primate  of 
Armagh  (Usher),  for  their  learning  are  reputed 
the  best  able  to  say  what  may  be  said"  in  d^ence 
of  episcopacy.*  '  Both  the  learning  and  ability 
of  Andrews,  indeed,  are  conspicuous  in  everything 
he  has  written ;  but  his  eloquence,  nevertheless, 
is  to  a  modem  taste  of  the  most  grotesque  descrip- 
tion. In  his  more  ambitious  passages  he  is  the 
very  prince  of  verbal  posture-masters, — ^if  not  the 
first  in  date,  the  first  in  extravagance,  of  the  arti- 
ficial, quibbling,  syllable-tormenting  school  of  our 
English  pulpit  rhetoricians  ;  and  he  undoubtedly 
contributed  more  to  spread  the  disease  of  that 
manner  of  writing  than  any  other  individual.  Not 
only  did  his  eminence  in  this  line  endear  him  to 
the  royal  tastes  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  all  men 
admired  and  strove  to  copy  after  him.  Fuller  de- 
clares that  he  was  *'  an  inimitable  preacher  in  his 
way ;"  and  then  he  tell  us  that  **  pious  and  pleasant 
Bishop  Felton,  his  contemporary  and  colleague, 
endeavoured  in  vain  in  his  sermons  to  assimilate 
his  style,  and  therefore  said  merrily  of  himself,  I 
had  almost  marred  ray  own  natural  trot  by  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  his  artificial  amble.'*  Many  a 
*'  natural  trot"  Andrews  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of 
spoiling  in  his  day,  and  long  after  it.  This  bishop 
is  further  very  notable,  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  as  the  first  great  assertor  of  those  semi- 
popish  notions  touching  doctrines,  rites,  and  eccle- 
siastical government  with  which  Laud  afterwards 
blew  up  the  establishment.  Andrews,  however, 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  person  from  Laud, — as 
miperior  to  him  in  sense  and  policy  as  in  learning 
and  general  strength  and  comprehensiveness  of 
understanding.  A  well-known  story  that  is  told 
of  him  proves  his  moderation  as  much  as  his  wit 
and  readiness :  when  he  and  Dr.  Neal,  bishop  of 
Durham,  were  one  day  standing  behind  the  king's 
chair,  as  he  sat  at  dinner  (it  was  the  day  on  which 
James  dissolved  his  last  parliament^  and  the  anec- 
dote is  related  on  the  authority  of  Waller,  ihe 
poet,  who  was  present),  his  majesty,  turning  round, 
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addressed  the  two  prelates — My  loids,  ouDotl 
take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want  it,  without 
all  this  fOTmality  in  parliament?  ^The  Biifaop 
of  Durham  readily  answered,  God  forbid.  Sir,  bni 
you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  Dostn\ 
Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Well,  my  lord,  what  m  yoc? 
Sir,  replied  die  bi^op,  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of 
parliamentary  cases.  The  king  answered,  No  pii- 
ofis,  my  loTu,  answer  me  presently.  Tlien,  Sir, 
said  he,  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
brother  Neal's  money,  for  he  offers  it."*  Claren- 
don has  expressed  his  belief  that  if  ATcbbisbop 
Bancroft  had  been  succeeded  in  the  see  of  CtDter- 
bury  by  Andrews,  instead  of  Abbot,  the  infecdoQ 
of  the  Geneva  fire  would  have  been  kept  out,irhicb 
could  not  ailerwards  be  so  easily  expelled.t 

Donne,  the  poet,  was  also  a  volumixMnu  writer 
in  prose ;  having  left  a  folio  volume  of  senBOBs, 
besides  a  treatise  against  Catholicism  eotitkd 
"The  Pseudo-Martyr,"  another  singnlar  pfr- 
formancc,  entitled  **  Biathanatos,'*  in  confiittDffl 
of  the  common  notion  about  the  necessary  sinful- 
ness of  suicide,  and  some  other  professioosi  disqui- 
sitions. His  biographer,  Izaak  Walton,  says  tbt 
he  preached  '^  as  an  angel,  from  a  doud,  but  sot 
in  a  cloud;'*  but  most  modem  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion  that  he  has  not  quite  mule  h 
escape  from  it.  His  manner  is  fully  as  qaaintb 
his  prose  as  in  his  verse,  and  his  way  of  thinkisg 
as  subtle  and  peculiar.  His  sermons  are  also,  as 
well  as  those  of  Andrews,  overlaid  with  leanuK, 
much  of  which  seems  to  be  only  a  useless  aod 
cumbersome  show.  Doubtless,  however,  there  m 
deep  and  beautiful  things  in  Donne,  for  those  tbit 
will  seek  for  them ;  as  has,  indeed,  been  testified 
by  those  who  in  modem  times  have  made  them* 
selves  the  best  acquainted  with  these  neglecd 
theological  works  of  his.  Another  of  the  mfA 
learned  theologians  and  eloquent  preachers  of  those 
times  was  also  an  eminent  poet,  Joseph  Hall,  bom 
in  1524,  and  successively  bishop  of  Exeter  td 
Norwich,  from  which  latter  see  having  been  ei- 
pelled  by  the  Long  Parliament,  he  died,  afier 
protracted  sufferings  from  imprisonineDt  and 
poverty,  in  1656.  Hall  began  his  career  of  author- 
ship by  the  .publication  of  the  first  three  Books  of 
his  Satires,  in  1597,  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  and  only  in  his  twenty-third  year.  A 
continuation  followed  the  next  year,  under  the  titk 
of  "  Virgidemiarura  the  Three  last  Boob;  fiwi 
the  whole  were  afterwards  republished  together,  is 
"  Virgidemiaram  Six  Books  ;'•  that  is,  six  books  & 
gatherings,  or  harvests  of  rods.  "  These  sadre,' 
says  Warton,  who  has  given  an  elaborate. aoalTsis 
of  them, "  are  marked  with  a  classical  precision  to 
which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely  attained. 
They  are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  senti* 
ment. . . .  The  characters  are  delineated  in  strong 
and  hvely  colouring,  and  their  discriminations  vt 
touched  with    the    masterly  traces  of  gennio^ 
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humour.  The  venificatian  is  equally  energetic  and 
elegant,  and  the  fabric  of  the  couplets  approaches 
to  the  modem  standard."*    Hall's  English  prose 
works,  -which  are  very  Yoluminous,  consist  of  ser- 
mons^ polemical  tracts,  paraphrases  of  scripture, 
casuistical  divinity,  and  some  pieces  on  practical 
religion,  of  which  his  Contemplations,  his  Art. of 
Divine  Meditation,  and  his  Enochismus,  or  Treatise 
on  the  Mode  of  Walking  with  God,  are  the  most 
remarkable.      The  poetic  temperament  of  Hall 
reveals  itself  in  his  prose  as  well  as  in  his  verse,  by 
the  fervour  of  his  piety  and  the  forcible  and  often 
picturesque  character  of  his  style,  in  which  it  has 
been  thought  he  made  Seneca  his  model.    "  The 
writer  of  the  Satires,"  observes  Warton,  "  is  per- 
ceptible in  some  of  his  gravest  polemical  or  scrip- 
tural treatises ;  which  are  perpetually  interspersed 
with  excursive  illustrations,  familiar  allusions,  and 
observations  on  life."t    It  will  be  perceived,  from 
all  this,  that  both  in  style  and  in  mind  Hall  and 
Donne  were  altogether  opposed ;  neither  in  his 
prose  nor  in  his  verse  has  the  former  the  origin- 
ality of  the  latter,  or  the  fineness  of  thought  that 
will  often  break  out  in  a  sudden  streak  of  light 
from  the  midst  of  his  dark  sayings ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  perfectly  free  from  the  dominant 
vices  of  Donne's  manner,  his  conceits,  his  quaint- 
ness,  his  remote  and  fantastic  analogies,  his  ob- 
scurity, his  harshness,  his  parade  of  a  useless  and 
encumbering  erudition.     From  each  and  all  of 
these  faults,  indeed.  Hall  is  more  exempt  than 
perhaps  any  other  eminent  theological  writer  of  his 
age :  his  eloquence  has  a  much  more  modem  air 
than  that  of  any  at  least  of  the  contemporaries  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life;  and,  acconiingly,  he 
remains  the  only  one  of  them  any  of  whose  writings 
are  still  popularly  known  and  read. 

A  part  which  Hall  took  in  his  old  age  in  the 
grand  controversy  of  the  time  brought  him  into 
collision  with  one,  with  whose  name  in  after  ages 
the  world  was  to  resound.  John  Milton,  then  in 
his  thirty-third  year,  and  recently  returned  from 
his  travels  in  France  and  Italy,  had  already,  in 
1641,  lent  the  aid  of  his  pen  to  the  war  of  the 
Puritans  against  the  established  church  by  the 
publication  of  his  treatise  entitled  '*  Of  Reform- 
ation," in  Two  Books.  The  same  year  Hall  pub- 
lished his  '^  Humble  Remonstrance"  in  favour  of 
Episcopacy;  which  immediately  called  forth  an 
^  Answer  by  Smectymnuus," — a  word  formed  from 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  five  Puritan  minis- 
ters by  whom  the  tract  was  written — Stephen  Mar- 
shall, Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew 
ISewcomen,  and  William  (or,  as  he  was  on  this  occa- 
sion reduced  to  designate  himself,  Uuilliam)  Spur- 
atow.  The  "  Answer"  produced  a  '*  Confutation" 
by  Archbishop  Usher ;  and  to  this  Milton  replied 
in  a  treatise  entitled  *^  Of  Prdatical  Episcopacy." 
Hall  then  published  a  "  Defence  of  the  Humble 
Remonstrance;"  and  Milton  wrote  *' Animadver- 
aions"  upon  that.  About  the  same  t^me  he  also 
brought  out  a  performance  of  much  greater  preten* 
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sioQ,  under  the  title  of  ""The  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy,"  in  Two  Books. 
This  is  the  work  containing  the  magnificent  pas- 
si^  in  which  he  makes  the  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  attempt  something  in  one  of  the  highest 
kinds  of  poetry  *'in  the  mother-tongue,"  long 
afterwards  accomplished  in  his  great  epic.    Mean- 
while a  **  Confutation  of  the  Animadversions" 
having  been  published  by  Bishop  Hall,  or  his  son, 
Milton  replied,  in  1642,  in  an  **  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus,"  which  was  the  Isst  of  his  publications 
in  this  particular  controversy.    But  nearly  all  his 
other  prose  writings  were  given  to  the  world  within 
the  present  period: — ^namely,  his  ** Tractate  of 
Education,"  addressed^to  his  friend  Hartlib,  and 
his  noble  **  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  liberty 
of  Unlicenced  Printing,"  in  1644 ;  his  **  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  and  his  *'  Judgment 
of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce,"  the  same 
year;  his  *' Tetrachordon "  and  *' Colasterion " 
(both  on  the  same  subject),  in  1645 ;  his  **  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates,"  his  **  Eikonoclastes," 
in  answer  to  the  Eikon  Basilike,  and  one  or  two 
other  tracts  of  more  temporary  interest,  all,  after 
the  execution  of  the  king,  in  1649 ;  his  *'  Defence 
for  the  People  of  England,"  in  answer  to  Salmasius 
(in  Latin)  in  1651 ;  his  ''Second  Defence"  (also 
in  Latin),  in  reply  to  a  work  by  Peter  du  Moulin, 
in  1654 ;  two  additional  Latin  tracts  in  reply  to 
rejoinders  of  Du  Moulin,  in  1655 ;  his  treatises  on 
*' Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,"  and  on 
"  The  Means  of  Removing  Hirelings  out  of  the 
Church,"  in  1659;  his  **  Letter  concerning  the 
Ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  ''Brief 
Delineation  of  a  Free  Commonwealth,"  the  same 
year ;  and,  finally,  his  "  Ready  and  Eeaj  Way  to 
establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,"  and  his  "  Brief 
Notes  upon  a  Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Griffith, 
called  The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King,"  in  the 
spring  of  1660,  immediately  before  the  king's 
return.    Passages  of  great  poetic  splendour  occur 
in  some  of  these  productions,  and  a  fervid  and 
fiery  spirit  breathes  in  all  of  them,  though  the  ani- 
mation is  as  apt  to  take  the  tone  of  mere  coarse 
objurgation  and  abuse  as  of  lofly  and  dignified 
scorn  or  of  vigorous  argument;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Milton's  English 
prose  is  a  good  style.    It  is  in  the  first  place,  not 
perhaps  in  vocabulary,  but  certainly  in  genius  and 
construction,  the  most  Latinized  of  English  styles  ; 
but  it  does  not  merit  the  commendation  bestowed 
by  Pope  on  another  style  which  he  conceived  to 
be  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Roman  eloquence, 
of  being  "  so  Latin,  yet  so  English  all  the  while." 
It  is  both  soul  and  body  Latin,  only  in  an  English 
dress.    Owing  partly  to  this  principle  of  compo- 
sition upon  which  he  deliberately  proceeded,  or  to 
the  adoption  of  which  his  education  and  tastes  or 
habits  led  him,  partly  to  the  character  of  his  mind, 
fervid,  gorgeous,  and  soaring,  but  having  little  in- 
voluntary  impulsiveness   or   self-abandonment, 
rich  as  his  style  often  is,  it  never  moves  with  any 
degree  of  rapidity  or  easy  grace  even  in  passages 
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where  such  qualities  are  mogt  required,  but  has  at 
all  times  something  of  a  stiff,  cumbrous,  oppres- 
sive air,  as  if  every  thought,  the  lightest  and  most 
evanescent  as  well  as  the  gravest  and  stateliest, 
were  attired  in  brocade  and  whalebone.  There  is 
too  little  relief  from  constant  straininff  and  striving; 
too  little  repose  and  variety ;  in  wort,  too  litUe 
nature.  Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  happily  said ; 
there  is  much  strong  and  also  some  brilliant  ex- 
pression; but  even  such  imbedded  gems  do  not 
occur  so  often  as  might  be  looked  for  from  so 
poetical  a  mind.  In  fine,  we  must  admit  the  truth 
of  what  he  has  himself  confessed — that  he  was  not 
naturally  disposed  to  ^*  this  manner  of  writing ;" 
*'  wherem,"  says  he,  "  knowing  myself  inferior  to 
myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another 
t  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it,  but  of 
my  left  hand.'**  With  all  his  quick  susceptibility 
for  whatever  was  beautiful  and  bright,  Milton 
seems  to  have  needed  the  soothing  influences  of 
the  regxdarity  and  music  of  verse  fully  to  bring  out 
his  poetry,  or  to  sublimate  his  imagination  to  the 
true  poeticfd  state.  The  passion  which  is  an  en- 
livening flame  in  his  verse  half  suffocates  him  with 
its  smoke  in  his  prose. 

Two  other  eminent  names  of  theological  contro- 
versialists belonging  to  this  troubled  age  of  the 
Enelish  church  may  be  mentioned  together — those 
of  John  Hales  and  William  Chillingwcurth.  Hades, 
who  was  bom  in  1584,  and  died  in  1656,  the  same 
year  with  Hall  and  Usher,  published  in  his  life- 
time a  few  short  tracts,  of  wnich  the  most  import- 
ant is  a  Discourse  on  Schism,  which  was  printed 
in  1642,  and  is  considered  to  have  led  the  way  in 
that  bold  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
so  much  cried  up  by  the  preceding  school  of  An- 
drews and  Laud,  upou  which  has  since  been 
founded  what  many  hold  to  be  the  strongest  defence 
of  the  Church  of  England  against  that  of  Rome. 
All  Hales's  writings  were  collected  and  published 
after  his  death,  in  1659,  in  a  quarto  volume  bear- 
ing the  title  of  "  Golden  Remains  of  the  Ever- 
Memorable  Mr.  John  Hales," — a  designation 
which  has  stuck  to  his  name.  The  main  idea  of 
his  treatise  on  Schism  was  followed  up  with  much 
greater  vigour,  and  carried  much  further  out,  by 
Chillingworth— the  Immortal  Chillingworth,  as  he 
is  styled  by  his  admirers — in  his  famous  work  en- 
titled *'  The  Religion  of  Protestanto  a  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation,"  published  in  1631.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  closely  and  keenly  argued  polemical  treatises 
ever  written:  the  style  in  which  Chillingworth 
presses  his  reasoning  home  is  like  a  charge  with 
the  bayonet.  He  was  still  only  in  his  early  man- 
hood when  he  produced  this  remarkably  able  work ; 
and  he  died  in  1644  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

But  the  greatest  name  by  far  among  the  English 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  was  bom  in  1613, 
and  died  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1661 ; 
but,  as  most  of  his  works  were  written,  and  many 
of  them  were  also  published,  before  the  Restoration) 
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he  belongs  more  properly  to  this  period  thsn  to 
the  next.  In  abundance  of  thought ;  in  ingenoity 
of  argument ;  in  opulence  of  imagination ;  in  a 
soul  made  alike  for  the  feeling  of  the  sabliioe, 
of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the  picturesque;  tnd 
in  a  style,  answering  in  its  oompasa,  flexibility,  and 
sweetness  to  the  demands  of  all  these  powm, 
Taylor  is  unrivalled  among  the  masters  of  EDgliih 
eloquence.  He  is  the  Spenser  of  our  prose  wiiten ; 
and  his  prose  is  sometimes  almost  as  mnsic&l  as 
Spenser's  verse.  His  Sermons,  his  Golden  Gnm, 
his  Holy  Living,  and,  still  more,  his  Holy  Dying 
and  his  Contemplations  on  the  State  of  Man,  all 
contain  many  passages,  the  beauty  and  splendov 
of  which  we  should  seek  in  vain  to  match  in  any 
other  English  prose  mittr.  Another  of  his  moit 
remarkable  works»  ^'Theologia  Eclectics,  a  Dit- 
course  of  the  Liborty  of  Prophesying,"  ii^t  pub- 
lished in  1641,  may  be  ulaced  bttide  Milton's 
Areopagitioa,  publidied  tkree  yean  befine,  u 
doing  for  liberty  of  conscience  the  same  serrioe 
which  that  did  for  the  liberty  of  the  pieu.  Both 
remain  the  most  doquent  and  comprehenaiTe  d^ 
fences  we  yet  possess  of  these  two  great  rights. 

Barrow,  Henry  More,  and  Cudwortfa,  thoBgb 
they  all  published  some  of  their  worics  before  the 
Restoration,  must  be  reserved  till  the  next  Book. 
Thomas  Fuller  is  the  last  of  the  theologicsl  mHun 
we  can  here  notioe.  He  was  horn  in  1604,  and 
died  in  1661 ;  and  in  the  courae  of  his  not  vey 
extended  life  produced  a  long  series  of  litavy 
works,  of  wbicn  hia  **  Church  History  of  Britim 
from  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Chriat  until  the  Year 
1648,"  which  appeared  in  1655,  and  his  "  Hiitory 
of  the  Warthies  of  England,"  which  was  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death,  in  1662,  are  the  ront 
important.  He  is  a  moat  singular  writer,  M  ^ 
verbal  quibbling  and  quaintnesa  of  all  kinds,  but 
by  far  the  most  amusing  and  engaging  of  all  tbe 
rhetoriciaDs  of  this  school,  inasmuch  as  his  conceits 
are  rarely  mere  elaborate  feats  of  inffenuity,  bat 
are  usually  informed  either  by  a  strong  spirit  of 
very  peculiar  humour  and  drollery,  or  sometiipa 
even  by  a  warmth  and  depth  of  feeling,  of  whick 
too,  strange  as  it  appears,  the  oddity  of  the  pbiatf* 
ology  is  often  not  an  ineffective  exponent  He  h« 
a  good  deal  of  fancy  as  well  as  mere  wit ;  and  ba 
works  contain  many  passages  of  true  doqueiux, 
though  never  long  aostained,  and  seldom  unnarksi 
by  the  eccentricitiea  of  his  dbaracteristic  rosnoer. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  figure  in  hi%^ 
prose  literature,  as  well  as  in  pluloaophy,  ^vm 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  ceatary,  ^ 
Francis  Bacon.  Baoon,  bom  in  1561,  pobliibtii 
the  first  edition  of  his  '*  Essays"  in  1597 ;  biaTt<' 
Books  of  the  *'  Advancement  of  Learoing^'in  \^\ 
his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancienta"  (in  Latin)  in  1610; 
a  third  edition  of  his  "  Essays,"  greasy  exteadei 
in  1612;  his  Two  Books  of  the  ''  Novum  0R^ 
num,"  or  Second  Part  of  the  Instauiatio  HagA 
designed  to  consist  of  Six  ParU  (alao  in  l^)j^, 
1620 ;  his  ''  History  of  the  Reign  of  Heery  VIJ. 
in  1629 ;  his  Nine  Books  «'De  Augai0Bti>  ^^ 
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tiarum,"  a  Latin  tranalation  and  extension  of  his 
Advancement  of  Learning,  in  1623.    He  died  in 
1626.    The  originality  of  the  Baconian  or  Indue- 
tive  method  of  philosophy,  the  actual  aervice  it 
has  rendered  to  science,  and  even  the  end  which 
it  may  be  most  correctly  said  to  have  in  view, 
haye  all  been  subjects  of  dispute  since  Bacon's 
time,  and  still  are ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  differ- 
ences of  opinion  upon  these  points,  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  was  intellectually  one  of  the  most 
colossal  of  the  sons  of  men  has  been  nearly  unani- 
mous.   They  who  have  not  seen  his  greatness 
under  one  form  have  discovered  it  in  another: 
there  is  a  discordance  among  men's  ways  of  look- 
ing at  him,  or  their  theories  respecting  him ;  but 
the  mighty  shadow  which  he  projects  athwart  the 
two  bygone  centuries  lies  there  immoveable,  and 
still  extending  as  time  extends.    The  very  deduc- 
tions which  are  made  from  his  merits  in  regard  to 
particular  points  thus  only  heighten  the  impres- 
sion of  his  general  eminence,*— of  that  something 
about  him  not  fully  understood  or  discerned,  which, 
p  spite  of  all  curtailment  of  his  claims  in  regard  to 
one  special  kind  of  eminence  or  another,  still  leaves 
the  sense  of  his  eminence  as  strong  as  ever.    As 
for  his  Novum  Organum,  or  so-called  new  in- 
strument of  philosophy,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
it  was  not  really  new  when  he  announced  it  as 
such,  either  as  a  process  followed  in  the  practice 
of  scientific  discovery  or  as  a  theory  of  the  right 
method  of  discovery.    In  the  latter  sense  it  was 
at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle :  in  the  former  it  was  as 
old  as  science  itself.    Neither  was  Bacon  the  first 
writer,  in  his  own  or  the  immediately  preceding 
age,  who  recalled  attention  to  the  inductive  method, 
or  who  pointed  out  the  barrenness  of  what  was 
then  called  philosophy  in  the  schools.    Nor  was  it 
he  that  brought  the  reign  of  that  philosophy  to  a 
close :  it  was  falling  fast  into  disrepute  before  he 
assailed  it,  and  would  probably  have  passed  away 
quite  as  soon  as  it  did,  although  his  writings  had 
never  appeared.    Nor  has  he  either  looked  at  that 
old  philosophy  with  a  very  penetrating  or  compre- 
hensive eye,  ox  even  shown  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  inductive  method  in  all  its  applications 
and  principles.    As  for  his  attempts  in  the  actual 
practice  of  the  inductive  method,  they  were  either 
insignificant  or  utter  failures ;  and  that,  too,  while 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  in  no  respect  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  teacher,  were  turning  it 
to  account  in  extorting  from  nature  the  most  bril- 
liant  revelations.    Nay,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if 
Bacon  had  never  lived,  or  never  written,  the  dis- 
coveries and  the  writings  of  Galileo,  and  Kepler, 
and  Pascal,  and  others  who  were  now  extending 
the  empire  of  science  by  the  very  method  which 
he   has  explained  and  recommended,  but  most 
assuredlv  without  having  been  instructed  in  that 
method  oy  him,  would  have  estabhshed  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  it  as  the  right  method  of 
philosophy  just  as  early  as  such  recognition  actu- 
ally took  place?    That  Bacon's  Novum  Organum 
has,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  affected  in  any 
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material  degree  the  actual  progress  of  science,  may 
be  very  reasonably  doubted.  What  ereat  disco- 
very or  improvement  can  be  named  among  all 
those  that  have  been  made  since  his  time,  which, 
from  the  known  facts  of  its  history,  we  may  not 
fairly  presume  would  have  been  made  at  any  rate, 
though  the  Novum  Organum  had  never  been 
written  ?  What  instance  can  be  quoted  of  the 
study  of  that  work  having  made,  or  even  greatly 
contributed  to  make,  any  individual  a  discoverer 
in  science  who  would  not  in  all  probability  have 
been  equally  such  if  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  it?  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  very  many  of  those  by  whom  science  has 
been  most  carried  forward  since  it  appeared  had 
either  deeply  studied  Bacon's  Novum  Organum, 
or  had  even  acquired  any  intimate  or  comprehen- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  rules  and  directions 
therein  laid  down  from  other  sources.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  would  have  been  more  successful 
experimenters  or  greater  discoverers  if  they  had ; 
for  there  is  surely  nothing  in  any  part  of  the 
method  of  procedure  prescribed  by  Bacon  for 
the  investigation  of  truth  that  would  not  occur 
of  itself  to  the  sagacity  and  common  sense 
of  any  person  of  an  inventive  genius  pursuing 
such  investigation ;  indeed,  every  discovery  that 
has  been  made,  except  by  accident,  since  science 
had  any  being,  must  have  been  arrived  at 
by  the  very  processes  which  he  has  explained. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  found, 
on  a  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, that  its  progress  has  always  depended 
partly  upon  the  remarkable  genius  of  individuals, 
partly  upon  the  general  state  of  the  world  and  the 
condition  of  civilization  at  different  times,  and  not 
in  any  sensible  decree  upon  the  mere  speculative 
views  as  to  the  right  method  of  philosophy  that 
have  at  particular  eras  been  taught  in  schools  or 
books,  or  otherwise  generally  di&tsed.  In  fact  it 
is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
speculative  views  should  have  b^en  usually  in- 
fluenced by  the  actual  progress  of  discovery  than 
it  by  them ;  for  the  recognition  of  sound  principles 
of  procedure,  in  as  far  as  that  is  implied  in  their 
practical  application,  though  not  perhaps  the  con- 
templation and  exposition  of  them  in  a  systematic 
form,  is  necessarily  involved,  as  has  oeen  just 
observed,  in  the  very  act  of  scientific  discovery. 
All  this  being  considered,  we  cannot  attribute  to 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum  any  considerable  direct 
share,  nor  even  much  indirect  influence,  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  which  science  has  made  in 
certain  departments  since  his  time ;  we  think  that 
progress  is  to  be  traced  to  other  causes  altogether, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  pretty  nearly  what  it 
is  though  the  Novum  Organum  never  had  been 
written.  Galileo,  and  not  Bacon,  is  the  true 
father  of  modem  natural  philosophy.  That,  in 
truth,  was  not  Bacon's  province  at  all ;  neither  his 
acquirements  nor  the  peculiar  character  and  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  fitted  him  for  achieving  any- 
thing on  that  ground.    The   common   mistake 
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regarding  him  is  the  tame  as  if  it  were  to  be  said 
that  not  Homer,  but  Aristotle,  waa  the  father  of 
poetry,  because  he  first  investigated  and  explained 
the  principles  or  philosophy  of  a  part  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  although  his  own  mind  was  one  of  the 
most  unpoetical  that  ever  existed.  Bacon  belongs 
not  to  mathematical  or  natural  science,  but  to 
literature  and  to  moral  science  in  its  most  extensive 
acceptation, — ^to  the  realm  of  imagination,  of  wit, 
of  eloquence,  of  aesthetics,  of  history,  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  political  philosophy,  of  logic,  of  meta- 
physics and  the  investigation  of  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  For  this  last  in 
reality,  and  not  the  investigation  of  nature,  is  the 
subject  of  his  Novum  Oiganum  and  his  other 
writings  on  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge. 
He  is  in  no  respect  an  investigator  or  expounder 
of  mathematics,  or  of  mechanics,  or  of  astronomy, 
or  of  chemistry,  or  of  any  other  branch  of  geo- 
metrical or  physical  science  (his  contributions  to 
natural  history  are  not  worth  regarding) ;  but  he 
is  a  most  penetrating  and  comprehensive  investi- 
gator, and  a  most  magnificent  expounder  of  that 
higher  philosophy,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
these  things  are  but  a  more  intellectual  sort  of 
legerdemain.  Let  the  mathematicians,  therefore, 
and  the  mechanicians,  and  the  naturalists  find  out 
for  themselves  some  other  head:  they  have  no 
claim  to  Bacon.  All  his  works,  his  essays,  his 
philosophical  writings,  commonly  so  called,  and 
what  he  has  done  in  history,  are  of  one  and  the 
same  character;  reflective  and,  so  to  speak, 
poetical,  not  sunply  demonstrative,  or  elucidatory 
of  mere  matters  of  fact.  What,  then,  is  his  glory  ? 
— in  what  did  his  greatness  consist?  In  tliis,  we 
should  say ; — ^that  an  intellect  at  once  one  of  the 
most  capacious  and  one  of  the  most  jprofound  ever 
granted  to  a  mortal — ^in  its  powers  of  vision  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching — was  in  him  united  and 
reconciled  with  an  almost  equal  endowment  of  the 
imaginative  faculty ;  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  of 
all  philosophical  writers,  the  one  in  whom  are 
found  togedier,  in  the  largest  proportions,  depth  of 
thought  and  splendour  of  eloquence.  His  in- 
tellectual ambition,  also, — a  quality  of  the  imagi- 
nation,— ^was  of  the  most  towering  character ;  and 
no  other  philosophic  writer  has  taken  up  so  grand 
a  theme  as  that  on  which  he  has  laid  out  his 
strength  in  his  greatest  works.  But  with  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  discovery  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  we  conceive 
these  works  to  have  had  hardly  anything  to  do. 
His  Advancement  of  Learning  and  his  Novum 
Organum  appear  to  us  to  be  poems  rather  than 
scientific  treatises ;  and  we  should  almost  as  soon 
think  of  fathering  modem  pliysical  science  upon 
Paradise  Lost  as  upon  them.  Perhaps  the  calmest 
and  clearest  examination  of  Bacon's  philosophy 
that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  given  in  one  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  newly  published  volumes  on  the  History 
of  European  Ldterature :  it  forms  one  of  the  ablest 
portions,  if  not  the  very  ablest,  of  that  great  work. 


Mr.  Hallam*8  estimate  of  what  Bacon  has  dooefor 
science  is  much  higher  than  ours;  bat  yet  the 
following  passage  seems  to  come  very  near  to  die 
admission  of,  or  at  least  very  strongly  to  cor- 
roborate, all  that  we  have  juat  been  stating:—"  It 
is  evident  that  he  had  tunied  hia  thoughts  to  phy- 
sical philoaophy  rather  for  an  exercise  of  lus 
reasoning  faculties,  and  out  of  his  insitiable  tlsnt 
for  knowledge,  than  firom  any  peculiar  aptitude  ibr 
their  subjects,  much  less  any  advantage  of  op- 
portunity for  their  cultivation.  He  was  mne 
eminently  the  philosopher  of  human  than  of  g^ 
neral  nature.  Hence  he  is  exact  as  wdl  as  pro- 
found in  all  his  reflections  on  civil  life  and  nio- 
kind ;  while  his  conjectures  in  natural  philosophy, 
though  often  very  acute,  are  apt  to  wander  far 
from  the  truth  in  consequence  of  his  defective 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  nature.  His 
Centuriea  of  Natural  History  give  abundant  proof 
of  this.  He  is,  in  all  these  inquiries,  like  one 
doubtfully,  and  by  degrees,  making  out  a  distint 
prospect,  but  often  deceived  by  the  haze.  But  if 
we  compare  what  may  be  found  in  the  siith, 
seventh,  and  eighth  books  De  Augmentis,  in  the 
Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VH.,  and  the  mm 
abort  treatises  contained  in  his  works,  on  SHnl 
and  political  wisdom,  and  on  human  nature,  fnsB 
experience  of  which  all  such  wisdom  is  dnn, 
with  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  and  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
or  with  the  historians  most  celebrated  for  their 
deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human  cha- 
racter—with Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Co- 
mines,  Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume, — ^wc  shall,  I 
think,  find  that  one  man  may  almost  be  compared 
with  all  of  these  together.  When  Galileo  is 
named  aa  equal  to  fiacon,  it  ia  to  be  remembered 
that  Galileo  waa  no  moral  or  political  philoaophtr, 
and  in  this  department  Leibnitz  certaii^  falls  very 
short  of  Bacon.  Burke,  perhaps,  comes,  of  all 
modern  writers,  the  nearest  to  him ;  but,  thougb 
Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than  Burke,  be 
is  still  more  copious  and  comprehensive."* 

Hobbea,  the  famous  philosopher  of  Malmcshury, 
although  some  of  his  publications  appeared  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  rose  into  so  much  greater  cele- 
brity after  the  Restoration  that  our  notice  of  him 
may  be.  fitly  deferred  for  the  present.  And« 
can  merely  mention  Sir  James  Harrington's  p 

•  Lit.  of  Ear.  fii.  818.  AmoBg  many  olher  •dminblt  thiK» 
thickly  »cattflred  over  the  whole  of  thit  aeeUon  oa  B«mo  ipf 
166-S28).  Mr.  Hallan  hat  taken  aa  opportontty  of  DoialiBg  «|n 
almoit  univenal  mifapprehemrioii  into  whkh  the  moaen  OT!*^ 
of  Baoon'i  Novum  Organum  have  fallen  on  the  toUeetflf  bx*^ 
hrated  Jdola,  which,  as  i«  here  ehoirn,  are  not  at  aU  whet  •#  «ftj» 
idoU.  that  b,  falee  divinltiea,  hot  merely,  m  the  (Sieek  ■«»^«  *; 
word,  imagee  or  (Ulaeh»u«  appeaiaacee  of  thinn  ae  0RF"2l! 
raalitiet  (pp.  194-197).  The  reader  nay  alto  be  refcned  to  ix^ 
dtMultition  on  Bacon,  of  great  britUanev,  which  app^ucd  »  "J 
affo  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (Na  138.  for  July  l?37PP-^'i^ 
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of  a  more  Bcientifte  character,  by  the  late  Profeswr  P1«>*"^m» 
DiieertatioB  on  the  Proffieee  of  Mathematical  and  5?«»f*^ 


Lardner'e  Cabinet  Cydopsdia.  we  would  mention,  as  «»««^'*!L. 
views  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  Seeond  Section  •f  "^vX 
ridge's  Treatise  on  Method,  ftmning  the  IntwdueliBn  »  d»J»«)«* 
piSia  Metropoliuna  (pp.  84-38).  Mr.  Coleridne. by*^*^' "T 
Sfihe  very^noderii  writers  who  have  not  fallen  into  the  >»«• 
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litical  romance  entitled  Oceana,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1656.  Harrington'B  leading  principles 
are,  that  the  natural  element  of  power  in  states  is 
property ;  and  that  of  all  kinds  of  property  that  in 
land  is  the  most  important,  possessing,  indeed, 
certain  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  in  its 
nature  and  political  action  from  all  other  pro- 
perty. "  In  general,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  **  it 
may  be  said  of  Harrington  that  he  is  prolix,  dull, 
pedantic,  yet  seldom  profound;  but  sometimes 
redeems  himself  by  just  observations."*  This  is 
certainly  true  in  so  far  as  respects  the  style  of  the 
Oceana;  but  a  more  favourable  judgment  has 
sometimes  been  passed  in  modem  times  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  profoundness  of  certain  of  Harring- 
ton's views,  as  well  as  their  originality. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  peculiar  writers  of 
this  period  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "  Religio  Medici,"  published  in 
1642;  the  "  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  or  Inquiries 
into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,"  in  1646  ;  and 
the  "  Hydriotaphia,  Urn  Burial,  or  a  Discourse  on 
the  Sepulchral  Urns  found    in   Norfolk;*'    and 
**  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  Quincuncial  Lo- 
zenge, or  Network  Plantations  of  the  Ancients, 
Artificially,  Naturally,    Mystically    Considered," 
which  appeared  together  in  1658.     Browne  died 
in  1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven ;  but  he  pub- 
lished nothing  after  the  Restoration,  though  some 
additional  tracts  found  among  his  papers   were 
given  to  the  world  after  his  death.      The  writer  of 
a  late  spirited  review  of  Browne's  literary  produc- 
tions and  the  characteristics  of  his  singular  genius 
lias  sketched  the  history  of  his  successive  acts  of 
authorship  in  a  lively  and  striking  passage: — 
*'  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  great  business  of 
men.     In  that  awful  year  when  Charles  I.  went 
in  person  to  seize  five  members  of  the  Commons' 
House, — when  the  streets  resounded  with  shouts 
of '  Privilege  of  parliament,'  and  the  king's  coach 
was  assailed  by  the  prophetic  cry,  *  To  your  tents, 
O  Israel,' — in  that  year,  in  fact,  when  the  civil 
war  first  broke  out,  and  when  most  men  of  literary 
power  were  drawn  by  the  excitement  of  the  crisis 
into  patriotic  controversy  on  either  side, — appeared 
the  calm  and  meditative  reveries  of  the  Religio 
Medici,     The  war  raged  on.     It  was  a  struggle 
between  all  the  elements  of  government     England 
was  torn  by  convulsion,  and  red  with  blood.      But 
Browne  was  tranquilly  preparing  \ih  Pseudodoxia 
Hpidemica;  as  if  errors  about  basilisks  and  griffins 
were  the  paramount  and  fatal  epidemic  of  the 
time ;   and  it  was  published  in  due  order  in  tbat 
year  when  the  cause  which  the  author  advocated, 
as  far  as  he  could  advocate  anything  political,  lay 
at  its  last  gasp.    The  king  dies  on  the  scaffold. 
The  protectorate  succeeds.     Men  are  again  fight- 
ing on  paper  the  solemn  cause  already  decided  in 
the  field.     Drawn  from  visions  more  sublime, — 
forsaking  studies    more  intricate  and  vast  than 
those  of  the  poetical  Sage  of  Norwich, — diverging 
from  a  career  bounded  by  the  most  splendid  goal, 
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— foremost  in  the  ranks  shiues  the  flaming  sword  of 
Milton  :   Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  lost  in  the  quin- 
cunx of  the  ancient  gardens;   and  the  year  1658 
beheld  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Hydriotaphia.^^ ^    The  writings 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  be  relished  or  rightly 
appreciated,  must  of  course  be  read  in  the  spirit 
suited  to  the  species  of  literature  to  which  they  be- 
long.   If  we  look  for  matter-of-fact  information  in 
a  poem,  we  are  likely  to  be  disappointed ;  and  so 
are  we  likewise,  if  we   go  for  the  passionate  or 
pictured   style  of   poetry    to    an    encyclopedia. 
Browne's  works,  with  all  their  varied  learning, 
contain  very  little  positive  information  that  can 
now  be  accounted  of  much  value ;  very  little  even 
of  direct  moral  or  economical  counsel  by  which 
any  person  could  greatly  profit;   very  little,   in 
short,  of  anything  that  will  either  put  money  in  a 
man's  pocket,  or  actual  knowledge  in  his  head. 
Assuredly  the  interest  with  which  they  were  pe- 
rused, and  the  charm  that  was  found  to  belong  to 
them,  could  not  at  any  time  have  been  due,  except  in 
very  small  part  indeed,  to  the  estimation  in  which 
their  readers  held  such  pieces  of  intelligence  as  that 
the  phoenix  is  but  a  fable  of  the  poets,  and  that 
the  griffin  exists  only  in  the  zoology  of  the  heralds. 
It  would  fare  ill  with  Browne  if  the  worth  of  his 
books  were  to  be  tried  by  the  amount  of  what  they 
contain  of  this  kind  of  information,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  kind  of  what  is  commonly  called  useful 
knowledge ;  for,  in  truth,  he  has  done  his  best  to 
difluse  a  good  many  vulgar  errors  as  monstrous  as 
any  he  had  corrected.     For  that  matter,  if  his 
readers  were  to  continue  to  believe  with  him  in 
astrology  and  witchcraft,  we  shall  all  agree  that  it 
was  of  very  little   consequence  what   faith  they 
might  hold  touching  the  phoenix  and  the  griffin. 
Mr.  Hallam,  we  think,  has,  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  usual  with  him,  fallen   somewhat  into  this 
error  of  applying  a  false  test  in  the  judgment  he 
has  passed  upon  Browne.     It  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
true  that  the  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  "  scarcely 
raises  a  high  notion  of  Browne  himself  as  a  philo- 
sopher, or  of  the  state  of  physical  knowledge  in 
England  ;"t   ^^^^  the  Religio  Medici  shows  its 
author  to  have  been  "  far  removed  from  real  phi- 
losophy, both  by  his  turn  of  mind  and  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  erudition ;"  and  likewise  that   **  he 
seldom  reasons,"  that  "  his  thoughts  are  desultory," 
that  "  sometimes  he  appears  sceptical  or  paradox- 
ical," but  that  "  credulity  and  deference  to  autho- 
rity prevail"  in  his  habits  of  thinking.^      Under- 
standing philosophy  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  here  used,  that  is  to  say,  as  meaning  the  sifting 
and  separation  of  fact  from  fiction,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  not  much  of  that  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne;   his  works  are  all  rather  marked  by  a 
very  curious  and  piquant  intermixture  of  the  two. 
Of  course,  such  being  the  case,  what  he  writes  is 
not  to  be  considered  solely  or  even  principally  with 
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reference  to  its  absolute  truth  or  falsehood,  but  rather 
with  reference  to  its  relative  truth  and  significance 
as  an  expression  of  some  feeling,  or  notion,  or  other 
idiosyncracy  of  the  very  singular  and  interesting 
mind  from  which  it  has  proceeded.  Read  in  this 
spirit,  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  more 
especially  his  "  Religio  Medici"  and  his  "  Urn 
Burial,"  will  be  found  among  the  richest  in  our 
literature — full  of  uncommon  thoughts,  and  trains 
of  meditation  leading  far  away  into  the  dimmest 
inner  chambers  of  life  and  death — and  also  of  an 
eloquence,  sometimes  fantastic,  but  always  striking, 
not  seldom  pathetic,  and  in  its  greatest  passages 
gorgeous  with  the  emblazonry  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination. Out  of  such  a  writer  the  rightly  attuned 
and  sympathising  mind  will  draw  many  things 
more  precious  than  any  mere  facts. 

Another  remarkable  work  of  this  age,  which 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class 
with  those  of  Browne,  though  occupying  an  infe- 
rior place,  is  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
Robert  Burton,  who,  on  his  title-page,  takes  the 
name  of  Democritus  Junior,  died  in  1640,  and  his 
book  was  first  published  in  1621.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  out-of-the-way  learning, 
interspersed,  somewhat  in  tlie  manner  of  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  with  original  matter,  but  with  this, 
among  other  differences, — ^that  in  Montaigne  the 
quotations  have  the  air  of  being  introduced,  as  we 
know  that  in  fact  they  were,  to  illustrate  the  ori- 
ginal matter,  which  is  the  web  of  the  discourse — 
they  but  the  embroidery;' whereas  in  Burton  the 
,  learning  is  rather  the  web,  upon  which  what  he 
has  got  to  say  of  his  own  is  worked  in  by  way  of 
forming  a  sort  of  decorative  figure.  Burton  is  far 
from  having  the  variety  or  abundance  of  Mon- 
taigne; but  there  is  considerable  point  and  penetra- 
tion in  his  style,  and  he  says  many  striking  things 
in  a  sort  of  half-splenetic,  half-jocular  humour,  which 
many  readers  have  foimd  wonderfully  stimulating. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  supposed  to  have  in  some 
measure  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  who  was,  at  any  rate,  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici,  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
was  the  only  book  that  ever  drew  him  out  of  bed 
an  hour  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  got 

One  other  great  wnter  of  this  period  still  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned — ^the  all-accomplished  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Raleigh  is  the  author  of  a  few 
short  poems,  and  of  some  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
prose ;  but  his  great  work  is  his  **  History  of  the 
World,"  composed  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  and  first  published  in  a  folio  volume  in 
1614.  It  is  an  unfinished  work,  coming  down 
only  to  the  first  Macedonian  war ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  more  of  it  was  ever 
written,  although  it  has  been  asserted  that  a  second 
volume  was  burnt  by  the  author.  Raleigh's 
History,  as  a  record  of  facts,  has  long  been  super- 
seded ;  the  interest  it  possesses  at  the  present  day 
is  derived  almost  entirely  from  its  literary  merits, 


and  from  a  few  passages  in  which  the  author  takes 
occasion  to  allude  to  circumstances  that  have  Men 
within  his  own  experience.    Much  of  it  is  written 
without  any  ambition  of  eloquence ;  but  the  style, 
even  where  it  is  most  careless,  is  still  lively  aDd 
exciting,  from  a  tone  of  the  actual  world  wlucbh 
preserves,  and  a  certain  frankness  and  heartiira 
coming  from  Raleigh's  profession  and  his  warn 
impetuous  character.     It  is  not  disfigured  by  aar 
of  the  petty  pedantries  to  some  one  or  other  d 
which  most  of  the  writers  of  books  in  that  age  gave 
way  more  or  less,  and  it  has  altogether  a  more 
modem  air  perhaps  than  the  style  of  any  coDtem- 
porary  work ;  while  in  some  passages  the  compo- 
sition, without  losiug  anything  of  its  natural  g^race 
and  cordiality,  is  wrought  up  to  great  rheturical 
polish  and  elevation.     A  still  greater  work  than 
Raleigh*  s,  however,  at  least  considered  in  reference 
to  its  historical  merits,  is  Richard  Knolles's  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  published  in  1610.    Johnson, 
in  one  of  his  Ramblers,  has  awarded  to  KnoDe 
the   first  place  among  English  historians;  and 
Mr.  Hallam  concurs  in  thinking  that  his  style  lai 
power  of  narration  have  not  been  too  highly  a- 
tolled  by  that  critic.      "  His  descriptions,"  ext 
tinues  Mr.  Hallam,  **  are  vivid  and  animatd; 
circumstantial,  but  not  to  feebleness ;  his  chanc- 
ters  are  drawn  with  a  strong  pencil  ....In tlx 
style  of  KnoUes  there  is  sometimes,  as  Johnsou  las 
hinted,  a  slight  excess  of  desire  to  make  every 
phrase  eflfective ;   but  he  is  exempt  from  the  usual 
blemishes  of  his  age ;  and  his  command  of  the 
language  is  so  extensive,  that  we  should  n(^  err  in 
placing  him  among  the  first  of  our  elder  writers."* 
Much  of  this  praise,  however,  is  to  he  consideid 
as  given  to  the  uniformity  or  regularity  of  KnoUcs'e 
style ;   the  chief  fault  of  which  perhaps  is,  that  it 
is  too  continuously  elaborated  and  sustained  for  a 
long  work.     Another  historical  work  of  this  age  is 
Samuel  Daniel's  History  of  England  from  tk 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  vas 
published  in  1618.     It  is  of  little  historical  value, 
but  is  remarkable  for  the  same  simple  ease  and 
purity  of  language  which  are  the  distinguishjc 
qualities  of  Daniel's  verse.     The  contribution  lo 
this  department  of  literature  of  all  those  that  tlk 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  produced, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  valuable  as  ai) 
original  authority  and  the  most  masterly  in  i^ 
execution,  is  undoubtedly  Bacon's  History  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.     Next  to  that,  but  certainly 
at  a  great  distance  below  it,  may  be  placed  Tlwmas 
May's  two  able  works  of  later  date,  his  "  History 
of  the  Parliament  of  England  which  began  Novem- 
ber 3,  1640"  (the  Long  Parliament),  folio,  I64T, 
and  his  "  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parlia- 
ment," 8vo.,  1650.     Hobbes's  Behemoth  did  not 
appear  till  long  after  the  Restoration— indeed,  cot 
till  after  the  author's  death. 
I  ,The  series  of  popular  national  chronicles^ 
continued  in  the  preceding  period  and  in  this  by 
the  publication  of  Edwani  Hall's  "  Union  ot  inc 
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Two  Noble  and  IllustriouB  Families  of  York  and 
Lancaster,"  in  1548;  of  Richard  Grafton's 
"  Chronicle  at  Large,  down  to  the  First  Year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  in  1569;  of  Raphael  Holin- 
shed's  "  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,"  in  1577;  and  of  Sir  Richard  Bakers 
"Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  written 
while  its  author  was  con6ned  for  debt  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  where  he  died  in  1645,  and  first  published 
in  a  folio  volume  in  1641.  Baker  declares  his 
chronicle  to  be  compiled  "  with  so  great  care  and 
diligence,  that,  if  all  others  were  lost,  this  only  will 
be  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages 
memorable  or  worthy  to  be  known."  This  book 
was  a  great  favourite  with  our  ancestors  for  two  or 
three  succeeding  generations,  but  has  now  lost  all 
interest  except  for  a  few  passages  relating  to  the 
author's  own  time.     Of  much  greater  value  are 


the  various  publications  of  the  laborious  antiquaries 
John  Stow  and  John  Speed;  namely,  Stow's 
"Summary  of  the  English  Chronicles,"  1565; 
his  "Annals,"  1573;  his  "Chronicle  of  Eng- 
land," 1580;  his  "  Flores  Historiarum "  (an 
enlarged  editioA  of  his  Chronicle),  1600;  his 
"  Survey  of  London,"  1598;  and  Speed's  "Theatre 
of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,"  1606;  and  his 
"  Hbtory  of  Great  Britain,"  coming  down  to  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  1614.  All  these  works  of 
Stow  and  Speed  rank  among  the  head  sources  or 
fountains  of  our  knowledge  in  the  department  of 
national  antiquities.  Neither  Whitelock's  Me- 
morials nor  the  great  collections  of  documents  by 
Rus^worth,  Thurloe,  and  Rymer,  came  from  the 
press  till  after/the  termination  of  the  present 
period. 


Hbad  or  A  NxwiPAnui  or  the  Pssiod. 


With  the  first  year  of  the  Long  Parliament 
commences  the  era  of  English  newspapers.  The 
oldest  English  newspaper  that  has  been  discovered 
Is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  a  few  leaves  entitled  "  The 
Diurnal  Occurrences,  or  Daily  Proceedings  of 
Both  Houses,  in  this  great  and  happy  parliament, 
from  the  3rd  of  November,  1640,  to  the  3rd  of 
Movember,  1641 :  London,  printed  for  William 
Z:ooke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  Fumival's 
[nn  Gate,  in  Holbom,  1641.*'*  More  than  a 
iundred  newspapers,  with  different  titles,  appear 
o  liave  been  published  between  this  date  and  the 

«    See  Chronological  Uit  of  Newtpapert  from  the  Epoch  of  the 
ivil  Wan,  in  Chalnen't  Life  of  auddlmai^  pp.  404—448. 


death  of  the  king,  and  upwards  of  eighty  others 
between  that  event  and  the  Restoration.*  "  When 
hostilities  commenced,"  says  the  writer  from  whom 
we  derive  this  information,  "  every  event,  during 
a  most  eventful  period,  had  its  own  historian,  who 
communicated  News  from  Hull^  Truths  from 
Forkf  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland^  and 
Special  Passages  from  several  places.  These  were 
aU  occasional  papers.  Impatient,  however,  as  a 
distracted  people  were  for  information,  the  news 
were  never  distributed  daily.  The  various  news- 
papers were  published  weekly  at  first ;  but  in  the 
progress  of  evexits,  and  the  ardour  of  curiosityi 

•  See  Chionolociaa  LUi  in  Chidnexe'e  Lift  of  Raddimao,  p.  114. 
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they  were  distributed  twice  or  thrice  in  every  week  * 
Such  were  the  French  Intelligencer,  the  Dutch 
Spy,  the  Irish  Mercury,  and  the  Scots  Dove,  the 
Parliament  Kite,  and  the  Secret  Owl.  Mercurius 
Acheroniicus  brought  them  hebdomadal  News 
from  Hell;  Mercurius  Democritus  communicated 
wonderful  news  from  the  World  in  the  Moon ;  the 
Laughing  Mercury  gave  perfect  news  from  the 
Antipodes;  and  Mercurius  Maslix  faithfully 
lashed  all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  and 
other  Intelligencers. "t  Besides  the  newspapers, 
also,  the  great  political  and  religious  questions  of 
the  time  were  debated  in  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
separate  pamphlets,  which  appear  to  have  been 
read  quite  as  universally  and  as  eagerly.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  number  of  such  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  twenty  years  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Restoration  was  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand,  which  would  give  a  rate 
of  four  or  five  new  ones  every  day. 

With  the  exception  of  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Chrysostom,  in  eight  volumes  folio,  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  printed  at  Eton,  where  Savile  was  provost 
of  the  College,  in  1612,  scarcely  any  great  work 
in  the  department  of  ancient  scholarship  appeared 
in  England  during  this  period.  "  The  Greek 
language,  however,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "  was 
now  much  studied ;  the  age  of  James  and  Charles 
was  truly  learned ;  our  writers  are  prodigal  of  an 
abundant  erudition,  which  embraces  a  far  wider 
range  of  authors  than  are  now  read ;  the  philoso- 
phers of  every  class,  the  poete,  the  historians  and 
orators  of  Greece,  to  whom  few  comparatively  had 

•  In  December.  1C49,  however,  Spalding,  Uw  Aberdeen  annalist,  in 
a  pauage  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  quoted,  tells  us  that  ••  now  printed 
papers  datly  came  from  London,  called  Diurnal  Occurrences,  declarinir 
what  Is  done  in  parlUment."— Vol.  I  p.  336. 

t  Chalmers,  p.  116. 


paid  regard  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  eeem  as  f&mi- 
liar  to  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  her  next  suc- 
cessors as  the  fathers  of  the  church  are  to  tk 
theologians.  A  few,  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  are 
equally  copious  in  their  libations  from  both  stretms. 
But,  though  thus  deeply  read  in  ancient  leamisE, 
our  old  scholars  were  not  very  critical  in  philo- 
logy."* The  present  period,  however,  prodod 
a  number  of  works  written  in  Latin  by  EDglisb- 
men,  which  still  retain  more  or  less  cele&ity; 
among  others,  the  illustrious  Camden's  Britannia, 
first  published  in  1586,  but  not  enlarged  to  the 
form  in  which  its  author  ultimately  left  it  till  the 
appearance  of  the  sixth  edition,  in  1607 ;  the  same 
writer's  "  Annales  Rerum  Anglicarum  regnaLte 
Elizabetha,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  printed 
in  1615,  the  sequel  not  till  after  Camden's  death; 
John  Barclay's  two  political  romances  of  the 
"  Euphormio,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1603,  and  the  more  famous  "Argenis," 
1621 ;  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  "  De  Yeriute,' 
1624 ;  the  "  Defensio  pro  Populo  Auglicano"  and 
"  Defensio  Secunda"  of  Milton,  already  raentioDed; 
and  the  **  De  Primordiis  Ecclesianim  Britanuica- 
rum"  (afterwards  styled  "  Britannicarum  Eccle 
siarum  Antiquitates"),  1639,  and  the  "Annab 
Utriusque  Testamenti,"  1650  and  1654,  of  tk 
learned  Archbishop  Usher. 

The  history  of  science  in  England  in  the  Kip 
of  James  I.  is  illustrated  by  the  two  great  disc.)- 
veries  of  the  method  of  logarithms  by  Napier,  lad 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  (as  is  comraonly  aii- 
mitted)  by  Harvey ;  but  we  shall  rescrre  our 
account  of  the  progress  both  of  the  mathematid 
and  the  physical  sciences  throughout  this  century 
till  tlie  next  Book. 

•  Lit.  of  Europe.  iU.  18.  ' 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS. 


HE  furniture  of  the 
palaces  and  man- 
sions of  our  princes, 
nobles,  and  gentry 
during  the  seven- 
ii  teenth  century  ac- 
V^  quired  a  degree  of 
'^^  splendour  and  com- 
fort scarcely  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the 
present  day,  and 
certainly  much  be- 
yond the  miserable 
attempts  at  imitation 
of  classical  models  introduced  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  century.  Many  of  the  houses  of 
our  nobility,  especially  those  in  the  country,  con- 
tain even  now  rooms  which  have  remained  almost 
in  statu  quo  from  the  days  of  the  Jameses  and  the 
Charleses ;  and  the  elaljorate  paintings  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  artists  of  that  period,  who  revelled 
in  interiors^  enlighten  us  as  to  the  fittings  up  of 
more  humble  apartments. 

In  a  warrant  to  the  great  wardrobe  issued 
by  King, James  I.,  in  1613,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the 
Elector  Palatine,  there  is  a  copious  list  of  articles 
of  furniture  and  a  description  of  the  materials  of 


which  they  were  composed.  We  will  give  a  few 
extracts,  modernizing  the  spelling : — *'  Item,  to 
William  Brothericke,  our  embroiderer,  for  em- 
broidering one  whole  suit  of  hangings  upon  crim- 
son velvet,  richly  garnished  and  broidered  all  over 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  silver,  laces  of 
gold,  partly  with  plates,  and  chain-lace  of  gold 
without  plates,  Venice  twists,  and  gold  and  silver 
and  coloured  Naples  silk ;  for  embroidering  the 
several  parts  of  a  sparver  bed  of  crimson  velvet  as 
the  head  part,  ceeler^  double  valance,  and  curtains 
of  velvet  and  satin ;  a  very  large  cupboard -cloth 
of  crimson  velvet,  carpet  and  screen-cloth,  chair, 
stools  and  cushions,  all  very  richly  garnished  all 
over  with  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  and  coloured 
satin,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  Item,  to  John  Baker,  our 
upholsterer,  for  making  a  suit  of  hangings  of  crim- 
son velvet,  containing  five  pieces  and  two  window- 
pieces  embroidered,  lined  w^ith  died  canvas ;  .  .  .  . 
for  making  one  cupboard-cloth,  one  carpet,  and 
one  screen-cloth  of  like  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered, all  lined  with  tafieta,  and  garnished 
with  fringes  of  gold  and  silk;  for  making  two 
large  window- curtains  of  crimson  damask,  lined 
with  fustian,  copper  rings,  Iyer  of  thread,  and 
other  necessaries  to  them;  ...  for  one  bed,  one 
bolster,  and  two  pillows  of  Milan  fustian  filled 
with  down,  sewed  with    silk;    three    quilts  of 
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fustian  cased  with  taffeta,  filled  with  wool  and 
sewed  with  silk ;  two  pair  of  blankets  of  Milan 
fustian  of  five  breadths  and  five  yards  loug  the 
piece,  sewed  with  silk ;  two  pair  of  fine  Spanish 
blankets ;  .  .  .  .  two  counterpoints  of  plush,  both 
«ide8  alike  sew^  with  silk.  .  .  .  Item,  to  Henry 
Waller,  joiner,  for  one  frame  for  a  canopy  for  a 
cushion-cloth,  with  iron-work  to  it,  for  the  timber- 
work  of  one  chair,  two  low  stools,  and  two  little 
tables ; for  one  folding  table  of  walnut- 
tree  ;"  &c,  &c.* 

*  Anne,  queen  of  Jamet  I.,  had  a  walnaUtree  cheit  of  drawen  in 
Iter  room,— 'Ftftdrokef  Eney,  iifAnfiq, 


Paper  and  leather-hangings  were  invented  orlr 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  walls  of  the 
wealthier  classes  were  now  enriched  with  the 
magnificent  paintings  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Teniei?, 
Rembrandt,  Terburg,  &c.,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Holbein  and  Jansen ;  and  the  chefs  (Tceuvres  of 
the  earlier  great  masters  of  Italv  were  displayed 
in  gorgeous  frames,  and  amidst  objects  of  art  and 
virtii  worthy  of  their  companionship.  Ornaments 
of  china-ware  had  been  brought  from  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  but,  in  1631,  they  were  regular 
articles  of  importation  by  the  East  India  dbips. 
Turkey  and  Persian  caipets  are  seen  in  piintiop 
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of  this  period  covmng  the  tables  of  even  the 
middling  classes  of  society,  floors  being  still  matted 
or  strewed  with  rushes  even  in  palaces,  excepting 
those  of  throne  or  bed-rooms,  where  carpets  wert 
laid  down  in  front  of  the  throne  or  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  The  ceilings  of  state  apartments  were  also 
adorned  with  paintings  of  historical  or  allegorical 
subjects  by  the  first  artists. 

The  costume  of  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  continued  in  fashion  apparently  for  ^some 
time  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  The  king 
bimself  had  his  clothing  made  larger,  and  even  his 


doublets  quilted,  through  fear  of  assassination,  his 
breeches  in  great  plaits  and  full  stuffed.  The 
frontispiece  to  a  book  of  hunting,  published  in 
this  reign,  gives  us  a  good  specimen  of  this  style 
of  dress  as  worn  by  the  monarch,  his  courtiers,  and 
attendants,  when  pursuing  James's  favourite  amuse- 
ment— the  chase.  In  Decker's  Gull's  Horn  Book, 
first  printed  in  1609,  we  are  told  that  the  noblest 
gallants,  when  **  they  consecrate  their  hours  to  their 
mistresses  and  to  revelling,  wear  feathers  then 
chiefly  in  their  hats,  being  of  the  fairest  ensigns 
of  their  bravery."     But  very  rich  hatbands  and 
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jewels  were  worn  without  feathers  as  well  as  with 
them.  For  the  shape  of  the  hats  of  this  period  the 
reader  may  turn  to  a  preceding  page  in  this  volume, 
where  Guido  Fawkes  and  his  companions  are  en- 
graved from  a  print  published  in  1605  or  1606.* 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  censures  the  extra* 
vagance  of  those  who 

We«r  a  turn  in  thoe-ttring*  edged  with  gold. 

And  tpangled  garter*  worth  a  copyhold  ; 

A  hose  aad  doublet  which  a  lordship  cost ; 

A  gandy  c|.oak  threp  raauort*  price  almott; 

A  bearer  band  and  feathfr  for  the  head 

Prized  at  tlie  church'i  tithe, — the  poor  man's  bread. 

The  print  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  given  in  a 
preceding  chapter,t  presents  us  with  all  the  articles 
above  mentioued.  The  trunks  are  of  a  fashion 
prevalent  towards  the  middle  of  James's  reign, 
and  such  as  Prince  Henry  is  represented  wearing 
in  the  print  given  below  from  Drayton's  Polyolbion 
dated  1613. 

Silk  and  thread  stockings  were  now  generally 
worn  by  the  gentry,  those  of  woollen  cloth  having 
become  quite  unfashionable. 

Short  jackets  or  doublets,  with  hanging  or  false 
sleeves,  were  worn  towards  the  end  of  James's 
reign ;  and  the  ruff  was  succeeded  by  the  band 
and  the  peccadilloe  or  piccadilly,  from  a  well-known 
shop  for  the  sale  of  which  the  street  so  called  re- 
ceived its  name.t  When  James  I.  visited  Cam- 
bridge in  1615,  the  vice  chancellor  of  that  uni- 
versity issued  an  order  prohibiting  "the  fearfnl 
enormity  and  excess  of  apparel  seen  in  all  degrees, 
as  namely  strange  peccadilloes,  vast  bands,  huge 
cuffs,  shoe-roses,  tufts,  locks  and  tops  of  hair, 
unbeseeming  that  modesty  and  carriage  of  students 
in  so  renowned  an  university."  The  bands  and 
ruffs  were  alike  stiffened  with  yellow  starch,  a 
fashion  brought,  it  is  said,  from  France,  by  Mrs. 
Turner,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for  poisoning 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  who,  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  page,  caused  the  extinction  of  the  very 
fashion  she  had  introduced  by  appearing  on  the 
scaffold  in  a  ruff  of  that  colour.  Yellow  ruffs  and 
bands  are  continually  alluded  to  by  the  dramatists 
of  this  period. 

For  the  sumptuous  materials  of  which  the  dresses 
of  this  day  were  made  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  this  reign,  the  details 
of  which  are  too  elaborate  for  our  columns.  The 
warrant  to  the  great  wardrobe  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  already  quoted,  contains  a 
curious  list  of  cloths  of  gold,  brocaded  silks, 
velvets,  satins,  tissues,  &c.,  &c.  "  Sugar-loaf 
buttons,"  both  large  and  small,  are  mentioned  in 
it  as  much  employ^  for  the  decoration  of  dresses ; 
and  another  item  is  "  to  John  White,  shoemaker, 
for  eight  pair  of  pumps  for  eight  pages,  with  eight 
pair  of  roses,  edged  with  copper  lace  to  them." 
Bugle-lace  and  bugle-buttons  appear  also  in 
request,  and  two  and  twenty  pair  ot  silk  stockings 

•  See  ante.  p.  33.  f  See  anie,  p.  61. 

X  The  peccadilloe  was  Romeiimei  made  of  jsniin,  and  the  wonl  \Tas 
applied  to  the  edge  or  hem  of  a  gnrmeut,  whether  at  the  top  or 
bottom,  as  well  as  to  the  collar. 


and  four  of  worsted  are  ordered  for  the  pages  ind 
footmen.  Eighteen  yards  of  black  wrought  vdvel 
are  ordered  for  a  gown  for  the  princess's  physician; 
and  there  are  four  suits  for  four  pages,  described 
minutely  as  consisting  of  **  doublets  and  hoee,the 
doublets  of  cloth  of  gold,  lined  with  ta£feta,  and 
laced  with  gold  lace,  two  and  two  in  a  eesm,  wiih 
peckadells  of  white  satin,  the  hose  of  tavney 
velvet,  laced  thick  with  gold-lace  battoDs  with 
small  furnishings,  as  canvas-cotton,  baise,  fustiu 
for  pockets,  and  stiffening  for  the  same,"  aod 
"  four  cloaks  of  tawney  velvet,  laced  with  six  gold 
laces  round  about,  lined  with  shag,  and  bordend 
with  buckram."  The  portrait  of  Anne  of  Denmark, 
queen  to  James  I.,  engraved  in  Strutt's  "  Dresses 
and  Habits,"  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  Somerset, 
given  in  our  first  chapter,*  afford  us  spedmetK  of 
the  dress  of  the  female  nobility  of  the  period. 
The  enomous  fardingale  was  worn  throughout 
this  reign  Dy  the  higher  classes.  Grogram  gowns, 
lined  throughout  with  velvet,  durance  pciticoaLs 
and  silver  bodkins  are  mentioned  in  the  comedy 
of  "Eastward  Hoe,"  as  part  of  the  apparel  and 
ornaments  of  citizens*  wives  and  daughters  at  ttii 
time,  as  are  French  hoods  and  guarded  (t.e.bcr- 
bered  or  laced)  gowns  in  the  play  of  the  "  Londoo 
Prodigal,"  printed  in  1605. 

The  costume  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  has  beet 
familiarized  to  us  by  the  numberless  prints  of  mt 
unfortunate  monarch  and  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  his  reign,  engraved  from  the  paint- 
mgs  of  Vandyke,  whose  name  has  indeed  been 
given  to  the  peculiar  and  elegant  habit  his  peocil 
has  so  often  portrayed.  At  the  commencement 
of  Charles's  reign,  however,  the  later  fashions  of 
his  father's  time  held  their  ground ;  and  we  find 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  comedy  of  the  **  New  Inn " 
first  acted  in  1629,  making  a  beau  declare,— 

*'  I  iroald  put  on 
The  SaToy  chain  about  mj  neck ;  the  niflT. 
The  cuffi  ot  Planden :  then  ihe  Naples  bat. 
With  the  Rome  hat-baud  and  the  Floientioe  apte« 
The  Milan  tword.  the  cloak  of  Geneva  set 
With  Brabant  button* :  all  my  given  pieect— 
My  gloves  the  natives  of  Madrid." 

Some  of  the  paintings  of  Charles  also  represent 
him  in  what  Jonson  calls  *'  long  saussage  hose," 
or  "  breeches  pinned  up  like  pudding-bags"— » 
Dutch  fashiou,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Holland  m\ 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  to  this  day.  Another  sort 
of  long  breeches,  which  may  also  have  been  t< 
Dutch  origin,  form  part  of  the  Vandyke  costume 
before  alluded  to,  but  they  hang  loose  beluw  the 
knee,  and  are  either  fringed  or  adorned  wi:h  i 
row  of  points  or  ribands  meeting  the  wide  tops  vi 
Ifee  boots,  which  were  ruffled  with  lace  or  Uwr. 
Portraits  of  this  period  exhibit  a  curious  dog  or 
false  sole  to  the  boots,  which  appear  to  be  exctt- 
sively  high-heeled.  They  are  particularly  remark- 
able in  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  l«nnox,  by 
Vandyke,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Oarnlev, 
at  Cobham  Hall,  Kent.    The  upper  part  of  the 

*  See  ante,  p.  61. 
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Vandyke  costume  consisted  of  a  short  doublet  of 
silk  or  satin,  with  slashed  sleeves ;  a  falling  collar 
of  rich  point  lace ;  a  short  cloak  worn  carelessly 
over  one  shoulder,  and  a  broad-leafed  Flemish 
beaver  hat  with  one  or  more  feathers  falling  grace- 
fully from  it ;  a  very  broad  and  richly  embroidered 
sword-belt,  in  which  usually  hung  a  Spanish 
rapier.  The  silk  doublet  was  occasionally  ex- 
changed for  a  buff  coat,  reaching  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  with  or  without  sleeves,  and  sometimes 
laced  with  gold  or  silver,  and  the  cloak  in  that 
case  for  a  scarf  or  sash  of  silk  or  satin  worn  either 
round  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulder,  and  tied  in  a 
large  bow  either  behind  or  on  the  hip.  When 
over  this  coat  was  placed  the  steel  gorget  or  a 
breast  and  back-plate,  the  wearer  was  equipped 
for  battle,  complete  armour  being  now  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  heavy  horse.  The  inter- 
course with  Spain  had  in  the  previous  reign 
changed  the  name  of  lancer  into  cavalier — an  ap- 
pellation which  ultimately  distinguished  the  whole 
royal  party  from  that  of  the  republican,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  cropped  hair  of  the  latter  ob- 
tained for  them  the  title  of  Roundheads  from  their 
opponents — "  the  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  the 
isle" — who  wore  their  hair  in  long  ringlets  upon 
their  shoulders.  The  moustache  and  peaked 
beard  were  common  to  both  parties.  The  Crom- 
welites  eschewed  silks  and  satins,  wearing  cloths 
and  coarser  stuffs  of  black  and  sober  colours,  and 
adhered  to  the  old  high-crowned  black  hat,  in 
preference  to  the  low-crowned  Flemish  beaver. 

Similar  distinctions  arose  at  the  same  period 
between  the  females  of  opposite  parties — the  ladies 
of  the  royalists  wearing  ringlets  and  feathers, 
while  those  of  the  Puritans  covered  the  head 
closely  with  hood,  cap,  coif,  or  high-crowued  hat. 
The  pencil  of  Hollar  has  fully  illustrated  this  por- 
tion of  our  subject  in  his  fine  works,  "  Ornatus 
Muliebris  Anglicanus,"  published  in  1640,  and 
"  Theatrum  Mulierum,"  published  in  1644. 

Masks  were  much  worn  at  this  period  by  fe- 
males of  the  higher  classes,  and  mufflers  by 
elderly  women  of  humbler  conditions.  Muffs  of 
fur  and  elegant  fans  composed  of  ostrich-feathers 
were  carried  by  women  of  fashion.  With  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  we  may  be  said  to  take  leave  of 
armour.  His  father,  King  James,  had  declared  it 
to  be  an  admirable  invention,  because  it  prevented 
the  wearer  as  much  from  doing  harm  to  others  as 
from  receiving  injury  himself;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  fire-arms  gradually  occasioned  the  aban- 
donment of  it  piece  by  piece,  until  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  back  and  breast-plates,  which  were 
made  bullet-proof,  and  the  open  steel  head-piece 
or  iron  pot,  as  the  common  sort  were  called ;  buff 
coats,  long  buff  gloves  or  gauntlets,  and  high  boots 
of  jacked  leather,  thence  called  jacked  or  jack- 
boots, defending  sufficiently  the  rest  of  the  person. 
Troops  so  armed  acquired  the  name  of  cuirassiers. 

In  1632  the  English  cavalry  was  divided  into 
four  classes :  the  Landers,  the  Cuirassiers,  theHar- 
quebussiers  or  Carabiniers,  and  the  Dragons  or 

VOU  III. 


Dragoons  •  The  first  were  the  fullest  armed, 
wearing  a  close  casque  or  head-piece,  gorget, 
breast  and  back-plates  (pistol  and  culiver  prooOi 
pauldrons,  vambraces,  two  gauntlets,  tassets,  cul- 
essetts,  culets  or  garde-de-reins,  and  a  buff  coat 
with  long  skirts  to  wear  between  their  clothes 
and  their  armour.  Their  weapons  were,  a  good 
sword,  "  stiff  cutting  and  sharp  pointed,"  a  lance 
eighteen  feet  long,  one  or  two  pistols  of  sufficient 
bore  and  length,  a  flask,  cartouch-box,  and  all  ap- 
purtenances fitting.  The  Cuirassiers,  armed,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  with  back,  breast,  and 
head-piece,  only  carried  swords  and  pistols. 
The  Harquebussiers,  or  Carabiniers,  were  simi- 
larly defended,  but  carried,  in  addition  to  sword 
and  pistol,  the  harquebuss  or  the  carabine,  ac- 
cording to  their  appellation.  The  Dragoons,  first 
raised  in  France  in  1600,  wore  only  "  a  buff 
coat  with  deep  skirts,  and  an  open  head-piece 
with  cheeks,'*  and  were  divided  at  first  into  two 
classes,  pikemen  and  musketeers,  so  called  from 
the  weapons  they  carried;  but  in  1645  ihtf 
changed  their  muskets  for  the  shorter  piece  called 
"'  the  dragon,"  from  which  the  French  troops  of 
this  description  had  originally  received  their 
name;  and  in  1649  the  dragon  was  abandoned 
for  the  caliver,  or  culiver,  corrupted  from  cahbre, 
a  fire-arm  of  the  particular  bore  ordered  by  govern- 
ment, and  lighter  than  the  usual  match  or  wheel- 
lock.  The  modern  firelock  was  invented  about 
163.5.  The  musket-rest  and  the  swine's  feather 
(the  precursor  of  the  bayonet)  were  abandoned 
during  the  civil  wars. 

The  character  and  tastes  of  James  I.  soon 
banished  those  mere  shadows  of  the  chivalric  ages 
that  had  still  lingered  and  flitted  about  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  at  a  tournament,  indeed, 
held  in  one  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,t  that  he 
found  his  worthless  favourite  Carr ;  but  afler  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  his  countenancing  such  anti- 
quated spectacles.  His  heroic  son  Henry,  it  is 
true,  was  an  enthusiast  for  military  pageants  of 
this  nature,  and  delighted  in  running  at  the  ring, 
fighting  at  barriers,  and  breaking  spears  in  the 
tilt-yard ;  but  even  the  example  of  the  heir-appa- 
rent was  lost  upon  the  English  nobility.  Chivalry, 
even  as  a  harmless  game,  had  gone  quite  out  of 
fashion  only  a  few  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  men  would  as 
soon  have  dreamt  of  following  the  career  of  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  as  wearing  harness  and 
mounting  war-horses,  except  at  the  urgent  call  of 
necessity. 

While  the  lance  and  the  battle-axe  were  thus 
laid  aside,  the  rapier  and  dagger  came  into 
more  active  exercise,  and  the  duello,  or  modern 
duel,  now  became  the  customary  mode  of  de- 
ciding their  differences  among  gentlemen.  In 
these  encounters,  which,  as  at  present,  arose  not 
only  out  of  private  and  personal  quarrels,  but  also  ^ 
out  of  the  great  public  questions  of  the  day,  it ' 

•  MiliUrie  InstmcUont  for  the  Cafilrk.  '^Ctmbxidge,  1C32. 
t  Se«  aato,  p.  3». 
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HsKBT  Pmnrci  or  Walks.    From  Drayton's  Polyolbioo. 


Anmb  0¥  Dekmark,  QuEtH  or  Jambs  I.    From  Strott. 

sometimes  happened  that  the  parties,  though  of 
high  rank,  belaboured  each  other  stoutly  with 
cudgels  before  proceeding  to  more  knightly  extre- 
mities ;  but  even  in  the  regular  duel  it  was  not 
unusual  for  unfair  advantages  of  various  kinds  to 
be  attempted  to  be  taken  by  one  or  both  of  the 
parties,  till  the  practice  of  appointing  seconds  in 
all  cases  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  guard  against 


Ekousb  Lady  or  Quality.    HoUai's  Onwtas.MaUebris,*]640. 


Okntleitomaw.    noUar*B,  ibid. 

such  treacheries.  Combatants  also,  before  they  en- 
countered, sometimes  searched  each  other's  clothes, 
or,  for  better  assurance,  stripped,  and  fought 
in  their  shirts.  Yet,  when  a  duel  was  a  grave 
and  premeditated  affair,  and  between  men  of  nice 
honour  and  punctilio,  the  stately  ceremonials  of 
ancient  chivalry  were  carefully  observed.  If  the 
challenge  was  delivered  orally,  it  was  with  hat  in 
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MxBCHANT't  Wtrx  or  LoHDOX.    Hollar's  Ornatus  Mulirbri»»*1640. 


Ladt  Mayoreu  or  Lordok.    HoUar't  Tliratram  MalWr^s. 


CiTiztH*s  Wrrx  or  Lohdok.    Ibid. 

hand,  profound  congees,  and  fervent  protestations 
of  respect ;  and  if  by  letter,  the  length  of  the 
challenger's  sword  was  specified,  and  the  terms  of 
combat  prescribed.  If  the  party  challenged  de- 
murred at  the  invitation,  the  bearer  gravely  stuck 
the  cartel  upon  the  point  of  his  sheathed  rapier, 


ConwrmTiroMAiv  with  MtrrrLtt.    Speed's  Map  of  Eucluii- 

and  again  tendered  it ;  but  if  it  was  still  refastd 
the  weapon  was  gradually  lowered,  until  the  papw 
fell  at  the  recusant's  feet*  James,  in  his  favountc 
character  of  peacemaker,  found  ample  emplojmeot 
in  composing  the  quarrels  or  preventing  the  duels 

•  Life  of  Lord  Herbut  of  Cherbnnr. 
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Cataueb,  1€S0.    From  a  Spectmeo  nt  Goodrich  Court ;  eDgraTe<l 
in  Skelton's  Armour. 
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MusKrrxxiit  1603.     From  a  Specimen  at  Goodrich  Court ;  engraved 
in  Skelton's  Armour. 
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Daaooov,  1645.    From'a  Speeimea  at  Goodrich  Coart ;  engraved  ia  Skelton's  Amour. 


Hklmxtb.  1645.    Ibid. 


of  his  nobles  and  courtiers ;  but  in  the  later  part 
of  this  period  the  fashion  of  duelling  was  driven 
out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  the  most  pugnacious  had  fight- 
ing enough  of  a  more  serious  sort;  and  when 
peace  was  restored  the  practice  of  private  combat 
was  no  longer  tolerated  by  the  puritanical  govern- 
ment that  was  now  established. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  the 
citizens  of  London  were  carefully  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  pike  and  musket.  The  general  muster 
of  this  civic  militia  was  at  first  once  a-year; 
the  training  and  exercise  of  individual  companies 
took  place  four  times  a-year,  and  lasted  two 
days  each  time.  These  trainings  were  originally 
very  irksome  to  'weary  artisans  and  thrifty  shop- 
keepers, as,  independently  of  the  weight  of 
back  and  breast-plate,  scull-cap,  sword,  musket, 
and  bandoliers,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to 
repair  to  the  muster,  the  military  discipline  was  of 
such  a  complex  character,  that  it  both  imposed 


much  labour  and  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time. 
The  ponderous  matchlock,  or  carbine,  of  those 
days,  had  to  be  put  through  a  long  succession  of 
manoeuvres  before  it  could  be  loaded,  primed,  ami 
discharged.  In  learning  to  shoot  with  it,  the 
soldier- citizen  was  obliged  to  gather  courage,  and 
accustom  himself  to  the  recoil  of  his  piece,  by 
flashing  a  little  powder  in  the  pan ;  the  use  of 
wadding  for  the  ball  not  being  as  yet  understoixl, 
he  could  only  shoot  effectually  breast-high ;  anu 
his  fire  was  delivered  in  the  act  of  advancing,  Icsi 
he  should  become  himself  a  mark  to  the  enemy, 
while  taking  a  standing  aim.  As  for  the  pike,  it 
was  a  stout  heavy  weapon  of  pliant  ash,  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it 
could  only  be  acquired  by  frequent  practice.*  1w 
Puritans  at  first  regarded  these  warlike  masters  m 
the  Artillery  Gardens  with  abhorrence,  as  an  ab- 
solute mingling  with  the  profane ;  but  when  thev 
were  taught  from  the  pulpits  that  their  projected 

•  GroM'f  MiUtary  AntiqaiUee,  cUp.  t. 
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Ijif  AMVT  Armour,  16S5.    From  a  Specimen  at  Goodrich  Court ; 
engraved  in  ^kelton's  Armour. 

refonnation  could  only  be  accomplished  by  carnal 
weapons,  they  crowded  to  the  exercise  with  ala- 
crity.* In  the  mean  time  the  proud  cavaliers, 
who  were  still  blind  to  the  political  signs  of  the 
times,  laughed  scornfully  at  these  new  displays  of 
cockney  chivalry,  and  were  wont  to  declare  that  it 
took  a  Puritan  two  years  to  learn  how  to  discharge 
a  musket  without  winking.f  But  the  laugh  was 
turned  against  themselves  after  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  when  the  pikes  and  guns  of  the  civic 
nnilitia  scattered  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert and  bore  down  all  before  them.  When  these 
Puritans  were  converted  into  actual  soldiers  they 
*•  marched  to  the  field  in  high-crowned  hats, 
collared  bands,  great  loose  coats,  long  tucks  under 
tbem,  and  calves*  leather  boots  :  they  used  to  sing 
a  psalm,  fall  on,  and  beat  all  opposition  to  the 
devil."t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  long 
active  service  and  military  renown  of  these  cam- 
paigners gave  them  no  disrelish,  after  the  war  had 
ended,  for  their  former  peaceful  and  humble  occu- 
pations. On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  resumed  his 
mechanical  implements,  and  the  officer  returned  to 
his  shop  or  warehouse,  while  the  cavaliers  still 
went  ac)out  with  belts  and  swords,  swearing, 
swaggering,  and  breaking  into  houses,  and  steal- 
ing whatever  they  could  find. 


*  Letter  of  Samuel  Butler  in  8omer>*s  Traels,  vol.  iv.  p.  668. 

t  Ibid. 

i  SbadweU*!  Comtdy  of  «•  Tht  Voluoteen.** 


FisrMAy.  1636.    Ibid. 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  court  of  King 
James  were  masques  and  emblematic  pageants ; 
and  as  these  were  chiefly  the  production  of  Ben 
Jonson,  they  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  preceding  period.  Still,  however,  the  pe- 
dantry of  James,  and  the  firivolity  of  has  queen, 
required  those  accommodations  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  which  his  own  good  taste  would  have  re- 
jected. In  one  of  these  representations,  called  the 
Masque  of  Blackness,  twelve  Ethiopian  nymphs, 
taking  a  voyage  to  Britain,  to  have  their  com- 
plexions made  white,  were  represented  by  the 
queen  and  twelve  ladies  of  the  court,  whose  faces 
and  arms  were  besmeared  for  the  occasion  with 
black  paint.  At  the  end  of  the  masque  a  banquet 
was  set  out,  and,  as  the  courtiers  were  hungry,  the 
feast  was  *'  so  furiously  assaulted,  that  down  went 
tables  and  tressels  before  one  bit  was  touched.''* 
A  more  detailed  account,  however,  of  a  court 
pageant,  exhibited  before  James  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  at  Theobalds,  gives  an  astounding  view 
both  of  the  taste  and  moral  character  of  tbe  ^glish 
court  of  this  period.  "  One  day,"  writes  Sir  John 
Harrington,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 
during  the  visit  of  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  summer  of  1606,+  •*  a  great  feast  was 
held,  and  after  dinner  the  representation  of  Solo- 
mon his  Temple  and  the  coming  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  was  made,  or,  I  may  better  say,  was 

•  Wlnwood't  Memortali,  t  See  ante,  p.  88. 
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meftnt  to  have  been  made,  before  their  ma- 
jesties, by  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
others.  But,  alas !  as  all  earthly  things  do  fail  to 
poor  mortals  in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  pre- 
sentment hereof.  The  lady  who  did  play  the 
queen's  part  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both 
their  majesties,  but,  forgetting  the  steps  arising  to 
the  canopv,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish 
majesty's  lap^  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I  rather 
think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry 
and  confusion ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand 
to  make  all  clean,  a  His  majesty  then  got  up  and 
would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  but  he  fell 
down,  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was 
carried  to  an  inner  chamber,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of 
'  state,  which  was  not  a  little  deBled  with  the  pre- 
sents of  the  queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
his  garments,  such  as  wine,  cream,  beverage, 
cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.  The  enter- 
tainment and  show  went  forward,  and  most  of  the 
presenters  went  backward,  or  fell  down ;  wine  did 
so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now  did  appear 
in  rich  dress  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity :  Hope  did 
essay  to  speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours 
so  feeble,  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  king 
would  excuse  her  brevity :  Faith  was  then  alone, 
for  I  am  certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good 
works,  and  left  the  court  in  a  staggering  condi- 
tion :  Charity  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seemed 
to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  com- 
mitted; in  some  sort  she  made  obeisance,  and 
brought  gifts,  but  said  she  would  return  home 
again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven  had  not 
already  given  to  his  majesty.     She  then  returned 

to  Faith  and  Hope,  who  were  both  sick 

in  the  lower  hall.  Next  came  Victory  in  bright 
armour,  and,  by  a  strange  medley  of  versification, 
did  endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  king.  But 
Victory  did  not  triumph  long;  for,  after  much 
lamentable  utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a  silly 
captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer  steps  of  the 
ante-chamber.  Now  Peace  did  make  entry,  and 
strive  to  get  foremost  to  the  king ;  but  I  grieve  to 
tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  tmto  those  of 
her  attendants,  and,  much  contrary  to  her  sem- 
blance, most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive- 
branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did 
oppose  her  comitig."* 

The  whole  of  this  description  seems  so  incre- 
dible, that  many  might  think  the  translator  of 
Ariosto  had  in  this  instance  assumed  the  licence  of 
his  Italian  original ;  but  the  testimony  of  other 
contemporaries  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
Harrington's  account  is  at  all  exaggerated. 

While  the  masculine  and  original  character  of 
the  national  mind  was  gradually  emancipating 
dramatic  poetry  equally  from  the  trammels  of  the 
classical  school  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
pedantic*  predilections  of  James  tended  to  prevent 
this  improvement  from  fully  overtaking  the  court 
plays  aud  royal  pageants,  so  that  during  his  whole 
reign  the  heathen  gods  or  Christian  virtues  con- 

*  Nug«  Antique. 


tinned  to  figure  among  the  leading  permugnio 
such  exhibitions.     Not    only  the  comtien,  hor. 
ever,   but    grave    matter-of-fact  citizens,  lajm- 
esced  in  the  royal  humour ;  so  that  in  1610,  vko 
Prince  Henry  repaired  to  Whitdisll,  to  be  crettd 
Prince  of  Wales,   he  was  met  at  Chelsctby 
the    lord    mayor    and    corporation  of  Loodoo, 
attended  by  Neptune  riding  on  a  dolphin,  asd  i 
sea-goddess  mounted  on  a  whale,  which  deities 
addressed  him  in  complimentary  speeches.   But 
with  the  succeeding  reign  all  this  pedantry  had  so 
completely  disappeared,  that  a  royal  masqae  cr 
pageant  was  a  fair  transcript  from  the  world  of 
reality.     A  description  of  one  of  these  exhibitions, 
which  was  presented  before  the  king,  queen,  aod 
court  at  Whitehall,  in  1633,  by  the  membenof 
the  inns  of  court,  will  best  illustrate  the  nu^Utde 
of  this  change.     It  consisted  of  a  masque  and  an 
anti-masque.  The  first  was  arrayed  and  marsbalied 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  triumph,  the  figora 
composing  which  consisted  of  the  oomeliest  men  is 
England,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  and  be 
coming  costume;   the  dresses,  the  chariots,  and 
steeds  were  covered  with  ornaments  of  gdd  aod 
silver,  and  blazed  in  the  light  of  countleae  torcber, 
while  the  whole  solemn  procession  moved  vith 
measured  steps  to  accompanying  bands  of  mm. 
No  puppet  or  impersonation,   whether  of  the 
classicaf,  allegorical,  or  romantic  world,  intnided 
to  mar  the  chasteness  of  the  exhibition— afl  tb 
real,  moderi^,  and  of  the  choicest  and  happiest 
selection.     Something  more,   however,  was  sdll 
necessary  for  the  gratification  of  the  popular  taste; 
and  the  anti-masque,  which  followed,  was  an  avowed 
but  good-humoured  parody  upon  the  first  part  d 
the  procession.   It  was  formed  of  cripples,  beggarf, 
and  other  squalid  figures,  mounted  upon  miserable 
jades,  and  moving  along  to  the  music  of  kejs, 
tongs,  and  bones.    The  whole  exhibition  was  de- 
signed originally  to  express  the  devotedneasof  tbe 
inna  of  court  to  Charles  I.  and  his  measures,  and 
their  abhorri^nce  of  Puritanism,  Prynne,  and  his 
Histrio-mastrix ;  but,  in  the  anti-masque,  a  sly  op- 
portunity was  also  taken  of  ridiculing  the  subject  of 
patents,  one  of  the  chief  political  abuses  of  tbe 
day.    Thus  one  man  appeared  mounted  upoo  t 
little  horse,  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  « 
head-stall  and  reins  about  his  can :    this  was  s 
projector  wanting  a  patent  that  none  should  be 
allowed  to  ride  their  horses  except  with  such  bia 
as  they  should  buy  of  him.     After  him  came  ano- 
ther fellow  with  a  bunch  of  carrots  on  his  hetd 
and  a  capon  upon  his  fist :  he  wanted  a  patent  o( 
monopoly  as  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of  feediia; 
capons  with  carrots,  and  that  none  but  himsclt 
should  have  the  privilege  of  the  said  mvention  for 
fourteen  years,  according  to  the  statute.   Other 
projectors  were  ridiculed  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  this  part  of  the  pageant  "  pleased  the  spec- 
tators the  more,  because  by  it  an  information  wm 
covertly  given  to  the  king  of  the  unfitness  aw 
ridiculousness  of  those  projects  against  the  law. 
Nor  waa  the  hint  token  in  ill  part  by  the  court, 
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for  the  queen  was  bo  highly  delighted  witli  the 
procession,  that  she  caused  it  to  he  repeated.  At 
the  close  the  whole  party  repaired  to  the  Ban- 
queting House  at  Whitehall,  where  dancing  con- 
tinued till  morning,  when  a  sumptuous  banquet 
closed  the  entertainments.  The  expense  of  this 
rich  pageant  amounted  to  21,000/.* 

In  the  retinues  and  domestic  attendance  of  the 
nobles  of  this  period  everything  proclaimed  that 
the  era  of  feudal  authority  and  magnificence  had 
departed.     Accordingly,  when  the  civil  wars  had 
commenced,  no  peer,  however  wealthy  or  high  in 
rank,  could  drag  after  him  a  regiment,  or  even  a 
company,  of  unwilling  vassals  to  the  field :  on  the 
contrary,  the  meanest   hind  was  free  to  choose 
between  king  and  parliament.     Something,  how- 
ever, of  the  mere  pomp  of  feudalism  was  still 
maintained  in  the  domestic  establishments  of  the 
nobility  and  the  wealthier  gentry.    The  father  of 
John  Evelyn,  when  he  was  sheriff  of  the  counties 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex,t  had  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
servants  in  liveries  of  green  satin  doublets,  besides 
several  gentlemen  and  peraons  of  quality  who 
waited  on  him,  dressed  in  the  same  garb.   One  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  English  establish- 
ments at  this  time,  was  that  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  well-known  poet  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 
It  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  servants, 
besides  workmen    attached   to    the  house,  and 
others  that  were  hired  occasionally 4    The  chief 
servants  of  the  nobility  (so  they  were'  called,  but 
they  were  rather  followers  or  clients)  were  still 
the  younger  sons  of  respectable  or  even  noble 
families,  who  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes 
of  a  powerful  patron,  and  served  him  either  in 
court  or  military  affairs,  for  which  they  were 
allowed  separate  retinues  of  men  and  horses,  with 
gratuities  in  money  and  promises  of  promotion.§ 
The  progress  of  improvement,  that  had  banished 
minstrels,  jugglers,  and  tumblers  from  princely 
households,  had  naturally  introduced  the  drama  in 
their 'room ;  and  accordingly  we  sometimes  find  a 
company  of  actors  classed  among  the  servants  of 
the  chief  noblemen,  as  well  as  a  family  musician, 
or  even  a  whole  band.     A  steward,  distinguished 
by  a  velvet  jacket  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck, 
presided  as  marshal  of  the  household,  and  next  to 
him  was  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen.||    But  these 
cumbrous  appendages  were  daily  lessening,  as  do- 
mestic comfort  came  to  be  better  understood.    This 
improvement,  however,  had  commenced  still  earlier 
among  those  of  less  rank  and  pretension.   All  who 
had  their  fortune  still  to  seek  in  the  court  or  the 
army,  and  all  who  repaired  to  the  metropolis  in 
quest  of  pleasure,  found,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  that  the  bustle  and  the  scramble  of  new 
and  stirring  times  made  a  numerous  train  of  at- 
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tendants  an  uncomfortable  appendage :  the  gallant 
and  the  courtier,  therefore,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
studied  ^'French  thrift,"  and  contented  himself 
with  a  single  *' skirted  page,"  who  walked  behind 
him  carrying  his  cloak  and  rapier.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extravagant  living  introduced  during 
this  period,  the  spendthrift  gentleman  often  sank 
into  the  serving-man,  as  we  may  see  from  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  such  a  transformation  in  the 
old  plays.  When  servants  were  out  of  place,  we 
learn,  ^m  the  same  authentic  pictures  of  the  real 
life  of  the  times,  that  they  sometimes  repaired 
to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  the  great  place  of  public 
lounge,  and  there  stood  against  the  pillars,  holding 
before  them  a  written  placard  stating  their  parti- 
cular qualifications,  and  their  desire  of  employ- 
ment.* 

But  whatever  retrenchment  might  be  making 
in  household  expenditure  by  a  diminished  attend- 
ance was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  air  extra- 
vagance in  dress  and  personal  ornament  that  had 
now  become  an  absolute  frenzy.  The  caterpillar 
does  not  more  eagerly  bunt  into  a  butterfly  upon 
the  approach  of  sunshine  than  did  the  clumsy, 
ungainly  figure  of  James  into  a  gilded  coxcomb, 
as  soon  as  he  was  transported  from  the  scantily 
furnished  halls  of  Holyrood  to  the  plentiful  palaces 
of  the  south.  It  is  said  that  he  almost  daily 
figured  in  a  new  suit,  a  humour  that  soon  became  ^ 
prevalent  among  the  courtiers.  Still  more  gene- 
rally influential  than  James's  own  example  was 
that  of  his  several  handsome  favourites,  all  of  whom 
having  been  indebted  for  the  royal  favour  mainly  to 
their  personal  attractions,  as  might  be  expected, 
spared  no  pains  and  cost  to  give  these  natural  ad- 
vantages their  full  effect.  When  Buckingham  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France  to  bring  the 
Princess  Henrietta  to  England,  he  provided  for 
this  important  mission  a  suit  of  white  uncut  velvet 
and  a  cloak,  both  set  all  over  with  diamonds  valued 
at  eighty  thousand  pounds,  besides  a  feather  made 
of  great  diamonds;  his  sword,  gurdle,  hat-band, 
and  spurs  were  also  set  thick  with  diamonds. 
Another  suit,  which  he  prepared  for  the  same  oc- 
casion, was  of  purple  satin  embroidered  all  over 
with  pearls,  and  valued  at  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
In  addition  to  these  he  had  twenty-five  other 
dresses  of  great  richness.  As  a  throng  of  nobles 
and  gentlemen  attended  him,  we  may  conceive 
how  their  estates  must  have  been  impoverished  by 
the  purchase  of  chains  of  gold,  ropes  of  pearl,  and 
splendid  dresses,  befitting  the  retinue  of  such  an 
ambassador.  Even  a  court  festival  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  must  have  made  a  perilous  inroad  upon 
a  year's  amount  of  the  largest  income.  Thus,  at 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Pala- 
tine, Lady  Wotton  wore  a  gown  profusely  orna- 
mented with  embroidery  that  cost  fifty  pounds 
a-yard ;  and  Lord  Montague  spent  fifteen  hund^ 
pounds  on  the  dresses  of  his  two  daughters,  that 
they  might  be  fit  to  appear  at  court  on  the  same 
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occasion.*  Prodigality  in  feasting  and  riotous 
living  soon  became  as  conspicuous  as  extravagance 
in  dress.  The  ante-suppers  of  the  epicurean  Earl 
of  Carlisle  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. Weldon  informs  us  that  this  nobleman  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Essex  House, 
where  fish  of  such  huge  size  were  served  up,  which 
had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Russia,  that  no 
dishes  in  England  could  hold  them,  until  several 
were  made  for  the  express  purpose.  The  house- 
hold expenditure  of  James  I.  was  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  his  predecessor,  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually.f 

While  such  were  the  habits  of  the  courtiers, 
the  country  aristocracy  still  followed  that  kind  of 
life  so  much  familiarised  to.  our  minds  bv  the 
descriptions  in  the  old   songs  and  plays  bf  th^ 
"golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess."    The  rural 
knight  or  squire  inhabited  a  huge  building,  half 
house,  half  castle,  crowded  with  servants  in  home- 
spun blue  coats,  many  of  whom  were  only  service- 
able in  filling  up  the  blank  spaces  of  the  mansion ; 
but,  as  these  men  had  been  bom  in  his  worship's 
service,  it  was  held  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
should  live  and  die  in  it.     The  family  rose  at  day- 
break, and  first  of  all  assembled"  to  prayers,  which 
were  read  by  the  family  chaplain.    Then  came 
breakfast;  after  which  the  fna»ter  of  (he  household 
^  and  his  sons  got  into  the  ufaddk,  arid  ivent  off  to 
hunt  the  deer,  followed  by  some  score  of  mounted 
attendants,  while  the  lady  and    her  daughters 
superintended  the  dairy  or  the  buttery,  prescribed 
the  day's  task  for  the  spinning-wheels,  dealt  out 
bread  and  meat  at  the  gate  to  the  poor,  and  con- 
cocted all  manner  of  simples  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  of  the  village.     If  leisure  still  remained, 
the  making  of  confections  and  preserves  was  a 
never-failing  resource,  independently  of  spinning 
and  sewing,  or  perhaps  embroidering  some  battle 
or  hunting-piece  which  had  been  commenced  by 
the  housewives  of  a  preceding  generation.    At  noon 
dinner  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall,  the  walls 
of  which  were  plentifully  adorned  with  stags* 
horns,  casques,  antique  brands,  and  calivers  ;  and 
the  noisy  bell,  that  sent  the  note  of  warning  over 
the  country,  gave  also  a  universal  invitation  and 
welcome  to  the  hospitable  board ;  and,  after  dinner, 
sack  or  home-brewed  October  occupied  the  time 
until  sunset,  when  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  was 
at  hand.     Such  was  the  ordinary  history  of  a  day. 
When  the  weather  prevented  out-door  recreation 
or  employment,  the  family  library,  containing  some 
six  or  eight  large  tomes  that  perhaps  had  issued 
from  the  press  of  Caxton  or  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
was  in  requisition,  and,  if  the  members  of  the 
family  could  read,  they  might  while  away  the 
hours  in  perusing  these  volumes  for  the  twentieth 
time.     In  this  fashion  they  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  religion  in  general  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Practice  of  Piety, — their  Protestantism  and  horror 
of  Popery  from  Fox's  Acts  and  Monument8,-^their 
chivalrous  lore  from  Froissart's  Chroniclei  or,  per- 
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cihance,  the  Merrie  Gesis  of  Robin  Hood,~tfaeir  hi!- 
torical  erudition  firom  Hall  or  Holinsbedf-^uul  tljec 
-mor&lity   and  sentiment  ^m  the  Seven  W« 
•Masters,  or  the  Seven  Champions  of  ChmteDdois. 
In  such  a  state  of  life  the  set  holidays  were  glorioci 
eras ;  the  uiticipation,  the  enjoyment,  and  then- 
membrances  of  a  single  Christmas  or  binh-dayfiu' 
liisKed  matter  for  a  whole  month  of  happincEs.  On 
such  an  occasion  the  lord  of  the  manorwas  more  t&o; 
a  king ;  as  he  proceeded  with  his  family  Htm^ 
the  crowds  of  assembled  peasants,  to  witneu  tkr 
games  of  merriment  and  feats  of  agility  or  itiensth, 
his   smile  inspired   the  competitor  with  ^douhlt 
swiftness  or  vigour,  and  the  prize  received  a  ta- 
fold  value  because  It  was  he  who  bestowed  it.  Ar 
evening  his  bounty  Was  expressed  by  oxen  roasted 
Whole,  and  puncheons'  of  mighty  ale,  withwhirL 
he  feasted  the  crowd,*  while  his  house  was  thrm 
open  to  the  throng  of  his  more  immediate  acqaiiot- 
ances  and  dependants.     After  the  feast  his  lull 
was  cleared  for  dancing ;  diree  fiddlers  and  a  pifer 
struck  up  ;  and  as  the  "  mirth  and  fun  grew  fc; 
and  furious,"  the  strong  oaken  floor  was  batierH 
and  ploughed  in  all  directions  by  the  hobnailK 
shoes  of  those  who  danced  with  all  their  mijli: 
and  with  all  their  hearts.     Such  was  the  life  of  ii 
old  country  gentleman  when  James  succeeded  u 
the  crown  of  England.     But  these  habits,  the  b; 
relics  of  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  times,  did  do: 
long  outlive  that  event*   Tidings  of  the  gay  doiiw 
at  court,  and  the  wonderful  good  fortune  of  the 
royal  favourites,  reached  the  ears  of  thearistocncc 
rustics,  and  fh)m  that  moment  rural  oocupadoDs 
and  village  May-poles  lost  their  charm;  the yM 
were  impatient  to  repair  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
old  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 
With  all  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  novices,  clod- 
compelling    esquires    and  well-dowried  ajuntry 
widows  rushed  into  the  pleasures  and  excesses  oi 
a  town  life  ;  and  thus,  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  ud- 
known  in  England,  and  at  which  moralists  became 
giddy,  ancient  manors  tumbled  to  decay,  fortuiics 
that  had  accumulated  for  generations  vanished. 
the  hereditary  estates  of  centuries  became  the  pnj- 
perty  of  men  of  yesterday,  and  the  timc-honourd 
names  of  the  most  ancient  fieimilies  disappeared 
from  the  scroll  of  English  heraldry,  and  ».« 
ceased  to  be  remembered. 

The  following  curious  letter  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam, the  second  Lord  Compton  (afterwards  Etf! 
of  Northampton),  by  his  wife,  soon  after  then 
marriage,  unfolds  much  of  the  domestic  econofny 
and  habits  of  a  family  of  distinction  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  presents  also  an  amusiji: 
sketch  of  a  managing  mistress  of  a  household  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  that  day : — 

"  My  sweet  life,  now  I  have  declared  to  you  roy 
mind  for  the  settling  of  your  state,  I  soppotc^"*' 
it  were  best  for  me  to  bethmk  and  consider  within 
myself  what  allowance  were  meeteat  for  roe.  J 
pray  and  beseech  you  to  grant  to  me,  your  w*^ 
kind  and  loving  wife,  the  sum  of  2600/.,  qu^^"? 
to  be  paid.    Also,  I  would,  besides  that  allow ib«' 
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h  have  600/.,  quarterly  to  be  paid,  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  charitable  works ;  and  those  thiuga  I  would 
not,  neither  will  be,  accountable  for.  Alao,  I  will 
have  three  horses  for  my  own  saddle,  that  none 
shall  dare  to  lend  or  borrow :  none  lepd'  but  I, 

>:  none  borrow  but  you.  Also,  I  would  have  two 
gentlewomen,  lest  oqe  should  be  sick,  pr  have  some 
other  let :  also,  believe  it,  it  is  an  undecent  thing 

:.  for  a  gentlewoman  to  stand  miunping  alone,  when 
God  hath  blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  a  great 
estate.  Also,  when  I  ride  a  hunting  or  a  hawking, 
or  travel  from  one  house  jto  another,  I  will  have 
them  attending ;  so  for  either  of  these  said  women, 
I  must  and  will  have  for  either  of  then^  a  horse. 
Also,  I  will  have  six  or  ^ight  gentlemen ;  and  I 
will  have  my  two  coaches,  one  lined  with  velvet 
to  myself,  with  four  very  fair  horses  ;  and  a  coach 
for  my  women,  lined  with  cloth,  and  laced  with 
gold,  otherwise  with  scarlet,  and  laced  witli  silver, 
witii  four  good  horses.  Also,  I  will  have  two 
coachmen,  one  for  my  own  coach,  the  other  for 
my  women.  Also,  at  any  time  when  I  travel,  I 
will  be  allowed  not  only,  caroches  and  spare  horses 
for  me  and  my  women,  but  I  will  have  such  car- 
riages as  shall  be  fitting  for  all ;  orderly,  not  pes- 
tering my  things  with  my  women's,  nor  theirs 
with  either  chamber-maid's,  nor  theirs  with  wash- 
maids'.  Also,  for  laundresses,  when  I  travel,  I 
will  have  them  sent  away  before  with  the  carriages, 
to  see  all  safe.  And  the  chamber-maids  I  will 
have  go  before,  that  the  chamber  may  be  ready, 
sweet,  and  clean.  Also,  for  that  it  is  undecent  to 
crowd  up  myself  with  my  gentleman-usher  in  my 
coach,  I  will  have  him  to  have  a  convenient  horse, 
to  attend  me  either  in  city  or  country.  And  I 
must  have  two  footmen.  And  my  desire  is  that 
you  defray  all  the  charges  for  me.  And  for  myself, 
besides  my  yearly  allowance,  I  would  have  twenty 
gowns  of  apparel,  six  of  them  excellent  good  ones, 
eight  of  them  for  the  country,  and  six  other  of 
them  very  excellent  good  ones.  Also,  I  would 
have  to  put  in  my  purse  2000/.  and  200/.,  and 
so  you  to  pay  my  debts.  Also,  I  would  have 
6000/.  to  buy  me  jewels,  and  4000/.  to  buy  me  a 
pearl  chain.  Now,  seeing  I  have  beeui  and  am, 
so  reasonable  unto  you,  I  pray  you  do  find  my 
children  apparel  and  their  schooling,  and  alKidy 
servants,  men  and  women,  their  wages.  Also,  I 
will  have  all  my  houses  furnished,  and  jny  lodg* 
ing'Chambers  to  be  suited  with  all  such  furniture 
as  is  fit;  as  beds,  stoob,  chairs,  suitable  cushions, 
carpets,  silver  warming-pans,  cupboards  of  plate, 
fair  hangings,  and  such  like.  So,  for  my  drawing-^ 
chaii)ber,  in  all  houses,  I  will  have  them  delicately- 
furnished  both  with  hangings,  couch,  qanopy, 
glass,  carpet,  chairs,  cushions,  and  fdl  things 
thereunto  belonging.  Also,  my  desire  is,  that  you 
would  pay  your  debts,  build  up  Ashley  House,  and 
purchase  lands ;  and  lend  no  money,  as  you  love 
God,  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  would  have 

all,  perhaps  your  life  from  you So,  now 

that  I  have  declared  to  you  what  I  would  ,have, 
and  what  it  is  that  1  would  not  have,  I  pray  you. 


when  you  be  an  earl,  to  allow  me  2000/.  more  than 
I  now  desire,  and  double  attendance."* 

In  the  other  departments  of  courtly  and  fashion- 
able life  we  find  that  the  spirit  of  gambling  kept 
pace  with  other  excesses ;  so  that  the  dice,  "  that 
four-squared  sin,",  as  it  was  quaintly  termed, 
served  in  many  cases  to  consummate  the  ruin  of 
those  ancient  es^te^  which  the  prodigality  of  a 
court  life  had*  already  greatly  impaired ;  and  as 
gaming  naturally  produces,  usurers  and  pawn- 
brokers, these  cusses,  had  now  increased  to  an 
immense  aniount.  Loaded  dice,  too,  were  also 
commoui — ran  iniquity  almost  coeval  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  die  itself;  and  all  the  nefarious 
tricks  of  foul  play  seem  to  have  been  as  thoroughly 
understood  in  those  days  as.  at  present.  A  good 
paymaster  of  "  debts  of  honour"  generally  even 
reserved  all  tl^e, light  and  clipped  money  that  fell 
into  his  hands  to  pass  o£F  'at  cards  and  dice.  As 
CQurt  fortunes  were  now  daily  becoming  more  ne- 
cessary^L  the  crowds  of  needy  aspirants  who  sought 
advancement  in  this  way  were- obliged  to  study  the 
humour  of  the  king, — and,  trulv,  that  of  James 
was  not  hard  to  find.  They  declaimed  against 
puritans  and  witches,  swore  by  the  Basilicjon  Doron, 
and  plentifully  larded  their  sayings  with  Latin 
quotations;  they  seemed  to  be  half  blinded  by  the 
effulgence  of  that  royal  majesty,  the  gracious  light 
of  which  they  so  humbly  courted ;  and  they  con- 
stantly lauded  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
sovereign,  his  hunting  and  his  horsemanship,  but, 
above  all,  his  roan  pdfrey  and  its  ornaments.  In- 
deed, without  this  last  act  of  homage  they  had 
better  have  stayed  at  home,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing incident.  A  nobleman  who  had  tendered  a 
petition  without  regarding  the  fair  steed  or  its 
trappings  received  no  answer :  he  again  petitioned, 
but  still  there  was  no  reply.  At  length  the  lord 
treasurer  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  royal  silence.  James  angrily  exclaimed,  ^*  Shall 
a  king  [give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper,  when  a  beggar 
notetb  not  his  gilt  stirrups  ?"t 

To.be  a  successful  courtier  it  was  also  necessary 
to  excel  in  those  coarse  jokes  and  buffooneries 
which  were  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  low-minded 
James.^  This  king,  among  his  various  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  ready  inventor  of  nicknames  and  an 
inveterate  lover  gf  practical  jokes ;  and  happy  was 
the  man  who  could  so  take  these  as  to  furnish  the 
luxury  of  a  royal  chuckle.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  kingly  jester  would  venture  beyond  bounds 
with  those  of  more  independent  spirit,  in  which 
case  he  was  sometimes  rewarded  with  a  counter- 
bufi^  not  much  to  his  liking.  In  contemplating 
the  manners  of  James,  and  those  by  whom  be  was 
surrounded,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  English 
nobles  of  the  old  school  thought  of  the  court  of 

*  Harleian  MS.,  mted  by  Milt  Aitken.  io  lier  Memoir*  of  th« 
Conrt  of  Jamet  I.  T hii  lady,  who  Talue*  herwlf  upon  b«iug  to  rra- 
■ooablvt  was  th«  daunhtor  and  sole  hvirest  of  Sir  John  iSponcer.  who 
was  probably  the  wealthiest  citiien  of  lus  time,  ns  he  died  wurth  nearly 
ft  roiliioa  sterlinK.  Ho  was  c^lifH  "  The  Rich  Mp<fncrr."  Lord 
Compton,  Iwr  liasband,  waa  so  iraosporied  at  this  iotieiiiauce,  tliat 
he  went  out  of  hi*  wit*,  and  remained  in  that  conailton  fur  sereral 
year*»"~  fr  mimoA 

t  Hartingtoo,  Letter  to  Lord  Tlioma*  Howard,  in  Nag«  Antiqua. 
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Elizabeth  with  a  sigh.'  When  Charles  I.  suc- 
ceeded, the  coldness  of  his  character  and  his  deco« 
reus  habits  discountenanced  these  coarse  and  pro- 
fligate excesses;  and  the  courtiers  endesToured  to 
conform  to  something  like  the  rules  of  external 
decency.  A  general  sobriety  of  demeanour  suc- 
ceeded, and  even  debauchees  now  talked  of  Platonic 
love,  the  pretence  of  which  at  least  became  for 
a  time  quite  the  fashion  at  court*  But,  as  the 
stem,  ascetic  Puritans  grew  into  power,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  the  court  party  soon  became 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by  an  entirely 
opposite  behaviour.  All  the  excesses  of  the  former 
reign  were  resumed,  and  Charles  found  himself 
unable  to  restrain,  or  even  to  rebuke,  his  adherents, 
who  swore,  drank,  brawled,  and  intrigued,  to  show 
their  hatred  of  the  enemy  and  their  devbteduess  to 
the  royal  cause.t 

The  literary  education  of  youth  was  as  yet  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
discipline  of  public  and  domestic  teachers  was 
extremely  rigid ;  and  the  fame  of  being  a 
**  learned  and  lashing  master"  was  generally  es- 
teemed t\^  highest  commendation.  To  quahfy 
this  severity,  however,  schoolboys,  like  the  ancient 
Roman  slaves,  were  indulged  with  certain  ap- 
pointed seasons  of  saturnalia,  in  which  restraint 
was  exchanged  for  the  wildest  glee.  The  chief  of 
these  was  what  was  called  the  barring-out,  when 
the  scholars,  before  the  arrival  of  the  holidays, 
took  possession  of  the  school-room,  barred  and 
bolted  it  against  the  teacher,  and  defied  him  from 
the  windows.  In  some  of  the  public  schools  plays 
were  sometimes  acted,  large  audiences  gathering 
to  the  spectacle.  In  others  there  were  annual 
competitions  in  ancient  athletic  sports,  as  at  the 
school  of  Harrow,  wh»e  the  students  tried  their 
skill  against  each  other  in  archery  for  the  prize  of 
a  silver  arrow.  The  Eton  Montem,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  Chapter,  probably  origin- 
ated in  the  festival  of  the  Boy-Bishop,  and  it  was 
practised  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
this  annual  ceremony,  as  at  the  present  day,  the 
pupils  of  Eton  School  elected  a  captain,  who, 
in  turn,  chose  his  several  officers;  after  which 
the  whole  party  marched  in  mihtary  procession  to 
Salt  Hill,  shouting,  as  they  went,  "Salt!  salt!" 
and  receiving  contributions  in  money  from  the 
spectators,  and  bestowing  salt  in  return.  The  rich 
dresses  used  by  the  captain  of  the  Montem  and 
his  officers,  on  this  occasion,  were  frequently  boi^ 
rowed  from  the  tlieatres.  As  salt  was  a  classical 
as  well  as  theological  emblem,  and  employed  to 
signify  learning  and  wisdom,  we  find  it  largely 
used  in  the  ancient  pranks  and  festivals  of  our 
English  colleges.  Tins  was  especially  the  case  in 
quidifying  a  freshman.     On  this  important  occa- 

•  HoweVi  Letten. 

t  So  mnch  wu  Iwearing  ldrat{fl«d  with  loyaltr,  tbtt  Cromwell, 
after  a  tkirmish  with  the  Soottiah  horse  at  Maaselburgh,  tent  word 
to  the  puiiametit  that  the  enemy  had  KogUsh  cavalien  io  their 
ranks,  became  he  heard  one  of  their  wonoded  exclaimiug,  with  bif 
last  hreaih,  *■  D-»n  mel  I'm  going  to  my  lOng.'* 


sion  theireshmen  were  obliged  to  doff  their  gowm 
and  bands,  and  look  as  much  like  scoonditlB  u 
possible ;  after  which  they  mounted  s  form  tint 
was  placed  upon  a  table,  and  declaimed  to  the 
grinning  and  shouting  students  below.  In  tk 
meantime  a  huge  brazen  pot  of  caudle  wis  ImbldiDc; 
on  the  fire  before  them,  to  refresh  such  of  the 
orators  as  had  recited  their  speeches  gncefollyi 
but  those  who  had  acquitted  themselves  indiieroitly 
had  their  caudle  qualified  with  sslt;  wbik  thee 
who  declaimed  very  ill  were  drenched  nith  salted 
beer,  and  subjected  to  sharp  admooishiQeiit  bv 
pinches  on  the  chin  from  the  thumb-nails  of  the 
seniors.  All  this  was  harmless  enough,  althoagh 
not  very  classical ;  but  many  a  heavy  complaint 
was  made  at  this  date  of  the  dissoluteneu  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  students.  Theological  and 
political  factions  also  raged  fiercely  among  the 
members  of  these  ancient  seats  of  leamiog,  and 
wore  only  quelled  at  last  when  tlie  Puritans  d)- 
tained  the  complete  ascendancy  in  church  and 
state* 

Besides  intellectual  acquirements,  bovcrcr, 
education  still  comprised  also  various  active  eier- 
cises  of  a  military  character;  and  thus,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  most  gentlemen 
were  ready  at  once  for  military  service.  Theie 
exercises,  in  which  the  young  aristocracy  were 
carefully  trained  by  skilful  preceptors,  consisted  m 
fencing,  vaulting,  shooting  with  the  musket  m 
cannon,  and  sometimes  even  yet  with  the  long  and 
cross-bow,  and  riding  the  great  horse.  This  last 
department  was  somewhat  more  difficult  than  the 
simple  horsemanship  of  the  present  day,  as  the 
pupil,  in  order  to  acquire  a  firm  seat  and  easj 
carriage,  was  obliged  to  practise  all  those  eques- 
trian evolutions  that  are  now  confined  to  the  circus. 
At  public  schools,  also,  the  pupils  were  fiequenlly 
taught  to  perform  all  the  evolutions  and  exercises 
of  regular  soldiers,  arms  being  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  and  some  skilful  soldier  hired  to  give  the 
necessary  lessons.f  To  give  a  finish  to  a  com- 
plete education,  it  was  thought  neccsaary  for  the 
young  aristocracy  to  travel  before  entering  into 
active  life  ;  and  the  tour  of  the  continent  generally 
succeeded  to  the  labours  of  the  English  ped^gw- 
Much  care  was  taken  by  the  government  to  inter- 
dict these  tourists  from  entering,  or  at  least  taking 
up  their  abode  in,  those  foreign  cities  in  which 
popery  and  the  Jesuits  predominated;  but  the 
taverns  of  France  and  Italy  had  more  attractiw* 
for  the  generality  of  our  young  travellers  than  the 
colleges  of  the  sons  of  Loyola,  and  love  intrigaes 
were  more  attended  to  than  ailments  in  favour  of 
papal  supremacy;  so  that  the  character  of  aa 
Englishman  abroad  was  expressed  in  the  foUowmg 
quaint  Italian  proverb:— 

«  Ingleae  Itallanato 
B  Diavolo  Incamato.**} 

Female  education,  instead  of  obeying  the  power- 

•  P«ck*s  CvioM.— Ltfn  of  ABthvny  k  Wood.  ^  ^    ,,  „.. 

trEvelyn'i  Diary .~iif«  of  CotoocL  HiUelii]iMiL-Eebtfdi»»' 
lory  of  BnfUnd. 
t  Ilovreri  Letten. 
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'     ful  impulse  it  had  already  received,  appears  to 
•    have  materially  retrograded  during  the  present 
^    period.    The  character  of  such  a  soyereign  as 
'■    Elizabeth,  the  glorious  actions  of  her  reign,  and 
the  chivalrous  deference  of  her  courtiers,  had  all 
tended  to  inspire  the  English  dames  and  damosels 
!     ^ith  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  constitutes 
60  fruitful  a  source  of  noble  efforts ;   and  while 
they  were  addressed  in  that  romantic  language 
-which  attributed  to  them  every  kind  of  excellence, 
they  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  realize 
the  ideal  picture,  and  become  worthy  of  such 
homage.    But  the  era  of  buffoons  that  immedi- 
ately followed  laughed  this  high-wrought  principle 
out  of  countenance.     Foreigners  who  visited  Eng- 
land at  this  time  were  astonished  at  the  gross 
manners  of  the  court,  and  of  both  sexes  in  the 
higher  classes ;  and  they  inform  us  that,  although 
the  English  taverns  were  dens  of  filth,  tobacco^ 
smoke,  roaring  songs,  and  roysters,  yet  women  of 
rank  allowed  themselves  to  be  entertained  in  such 
j)lace8,  and  actually  tolerated  those  freedoms  from 
their  admirers  which  are  described  with  such 
startling  plainness  in  our  old  plays*     Among 
other  excesses,  gaming  was  now  entered  into  by  the 
ladies  with  their  characteristic  ardour ;  and,  it  is 
said,  with  no  very  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  fair 
play.    Another  of  their  resources  was  trafficking 
in  politics,  so  that  Gondomar]  found  every  fair 
palm  ready  for  a  bribe :  this  wily  diplomatist  ac- 
cordingly soon  filled  them  with  gold,  for  which 
the  recipients  made  their  love  intrigues  subser- 
vient to  the  Spanish  interests.!    The  shops  of  the 
milliners  and  perfumers  were  noted   places    of 
assignation ;  and  one  famous  public  haimt  for  this 
purpose  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
^as  Spring  Garden,  which  was  at  length  shut  up 
from  public  access  by  command  of  Cromwell.} 

The  process  of  dressiug  a  fine  lady  was  now 
declared  to  be  as  complex  and  tedious  as  the  fitting 
out  of  a  ship  of  war ;  and  the  di£ferent  articles  of 
her  raiment  were  carefully  kept  in  "sweet  coffers" 
— that  is,  coffers  perfumed  with  musk  or  other 
rich   odours.     The  dressing  of  her  hair  was  an 
equally   complicated  work,  from  the  quantity  of 
hear  I' breakers  that  required  to  be  scented  and 
curled,  the  artificial  ringlets  that  were  incorporated 
with  the  true,  and  the  jewellery  with  which  the 
whole  was  surmounted.     Add  to  all  this  tiie  cri- 
tical process  of  laying  patches  upon  various  parts 
of  the  face,  and  perhaps  creating  a  new  complexion 
writh  lotions,  unguents,  and  even  with  paint ;  and 
wre  have  half  of  the  every-day  history  of  a  fine 
lady  of  the  period,  according  to  Shirley  :— 

**  We  riM,  make  fine. 
Sit  for  oar  pietura— and  'tU  time  to  dine.*' 

Painted  visages  kept  their  ground  even  during  the 
stem  administration  of  Cromwell,  and  although 

*  CharActer  of  England  in  Lord  Somers't  Tracts,  toI.  ▼il.'*  In  the 
plays  of  the  leventrenth  oeutory  the  chief  acene  of  action,  in  which 
lords  and  ladiea  mingle,  i*  often  a  lavem. 

^  inril  son'i  Court  of  Jamei. 

X  Evvlyn'i  Diary. 


every  Puritan  pulpit  resounded]  with  the  example 
of  Jezebel.* 

The  foppery  of  the  oiher  sex  was  not  less  extra* 
vagant,  and  a  fine  gentleman  of  this  period  was 
the  nevlus  ultra  of  odious  effeminacy.  This  per- 
verse fashion  was  undoubtedly  set  by  Somerset 
and  Buckingham,  who,  we  are  told,  endeavoured 
to  look  as  much  like  women  as  possiblcf  A 
beau  of  this  neriod  was  an  animated  trinket ;  from 
the  top  of  his  beaver,  that  fluttered  wiUi  gay 
streamers,  to  his  boot-point,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  an  assemblage  of  bright  colours  and  a 
blaze  of  jewellery.  As  he  languidly  waved  his 
handkerchief  to  and  fro,  he  scented  the  air  with 
musk ;  his  gloves,  which  were  too  fine  for  use,  and 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  were  made  of  per** 
fumed  leaiher;  his  pockets  were  stored  with 
orangeade ;  and,  when  he  addressed  a  lady,  it  was 
not  only  with  honeyed  words,  but  sweet  and  sub- 
stantial comfits.  But,  not  even  contented  with  all 
this,  the  fops  at  last  proceeded  to  paint  their  faces, 
and  thus  their  resemblance  to  women  became 
complete,  A  rougher  species  of  coxcombry  was 
exhibited  by  those  who  might  be  called  the  mili- 
tary dandies  of  the  day.  Besides  affecting  a  sol- 
dierly swagger  and  style  of  language,  and  carrying 
weapons  of  preposterous  size,  they  wore  black 
patches  upon  their  faces  clipped  into  the  forms  of 
stars,  half-moons,  and  lozenges.  This  fashion 
originated  in  the  scarred  and  patched  faces  of 
those  who  returned  from  the  wars  of  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  adopted  by  the  male 
sex  before  it  descended  to  women.  With  some 
this  affectation  of  the  military  character  became  so 
ridiculous,  that,  to  look  still  more  like  heroes,  they 
sometimes  walked  about  with  their  arm  in  a  sling. 

As  the  mercantile  community  had  now  acquired 
a  first-rate  importance,  the  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  of  those  who  bought  and  sold  are  worthy 
of  particular  attention.  The  aristocracy  still  looked 
down  upon  traffickers  with  disdain,  and  elbowed 
them  from  the  wall;  and  a  fashionable  comedy 
was  not  thought  racy  enough  unless  some  vulgar 
flat-cap  was  introduced,  to  be  robbed  of  his 
"  daughter  and  his  ducats"  by  some  needy  and 
profligate  adventurer.  But,  in  spite  of  the  ridi- 
cule of  court  and  theatre,  the  merchants  and  the 
shopkeepers  went  on  and  prospered.  The  London 
shops  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  still  little 
booths  or  cellars,  generally  without  doors  or  win- 
dows iX  and  in  lieu  of  gilded  sign,  or  tempting 
show-glass,  the  master  took  short  turns  before  his 
door,  crying,  "What  d'ye  lack.  Sir?"  "  What 
d'ye  lack.  Madam?"  "What  d'ye  please  to 
lack?"  and  then  he  rehearsed  a  list  of  the  com- 
modities in  which  he  dealt.  This  task,  when  he 
became  weary,  was  assumed  by  his  'prentice ;  and 
thus  a  London  street  was  a  Babel  of  strange 
sounds  by  which  the  way£urer  was  dinned  at  every 

•  Stnitt*!  Horda  AQgel-Cynnaii.*FU7  of  Wettvonl  Hot v— Shir- 
le/t  Lady  of  PleMore. 
t  Otbome. 
t  Pepys'i  Diary.  U.  Itt. 
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Btep.  The  articles  of  a  dealer  "were  often  of  a  very 
heterogeneous  description :  these  were  huddled  in 
bales  and  heaps  within  the  little  shop ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  might  sometimes  be  seen  the  wife 
or  daughters  of  the  master,  plying  the  needle  or 
knitting- wires,  and  eyeing  the  passing  crowd.* 
In  one  of  the  plays  of  the  time  u  merchant  ex- 
plains to  his  idle  apprentice  the  way  in  which  he 
grew  richy  in  the  following  words :  "  Did  I  gain 
my  wealth  by  ordinaries  ?  .  no :  by  exchanging  of 

f^ld  ?  no :  by  keeping  of  gallants'  company  ?  no. 
hired  me  a  litde  shop,  fought  low,  took  small 
gains,  kept  no  debt-book,  garnished  my  e&op,  for 
want  of  plate,  with  good,  wholesome,  thrifty  sen* 
tences,  as  ^  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  wiU  keep 
thee ;'  '  Light  gains  make  heavy  purses ;'  '  'Tis 
good  to  be  merry  and  wise.'  ".f  .  But,  although  the 
shops  and  warehouses  of  the  London  traffickers 
were  of  such  a  humble  description,  the  houses 
were  very  different ;  so  that  even  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  James  the  dwelling  of  a  chief  merchant 
rivalled  the  palace  of  a  noblemau  in  the  splendour 
of  its  furniture,  among  which  cushions  and  win^ 
dow-pillows  of  velvet  and  damask  had  become 
common.l  At  the  hour  of  twelve  the  merchant 
usually  repaired  to  the  Exchange,  and  again  at  six 
in  the  evening.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Bow-bell 
rang,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  servants  to  leave 
off  work,  and  repair  to  supper  and  bed — ^'  a 
bell,"  says  Fuller,  "  which  the  masters  thought 
rang  too  soon,  and  the  apprentices  too  late."  It 
is  amusing,  however,  to  observe  the  jealous  dis- 
tinctions that  still  prevailed  among  the  different 
classes.  Only  a  great  magnifico  or  royal  mer- 
chant was  worthy  to  preEx  Master,  or  Mr.,  to  his 
name ;  and  if  he  was  addressed  as  the  '*  Worship- 
ful," it  was  only  when  a  soothing  compliment  was 
necessary ;  but  the  additions  of  ^'  Gentleman,"  or 
"  Esquire,"  would  have  thrown  tlie  whole  court 
into  an  uproar.  Even  in  such  a  trifling  matter  as 
a  light  in  the  dark  streets  at  night,  the  same 
scrupulous  distinctions  were  observed :  the  courtiers 
were  lighted  with  torches,  merchants  and  lawyers 
with  links,  and  mechanics  with  lanthom8.§  The 
great  mark  of  mercantile  ambition  was  the  mayor- 
alty: the  lord  mayor^s  show  was  more  than  a 
Roman  triumph  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  civic  aspi^ 
rant;  and  Gog  and  Magog,  that  towered  over  the 
scene,  became  the  gods  of  his  idolatry.  . "  By  this 
light!"  exclaims  a  young  trading  citizen,  in 
Greene's  '  Tu  Quoque,'  "  I  do  not  think  but  to  be 
lord  mayor  of  London  before  I  die,  and  have  three 
pageants  carried  before  me,  besides  a  ship  and  a 
unicorn." 

From  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  .we .  may 
descend  to  the  apprentices  of  this  period,  and, 
strange  to  tell,  they  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
chief  civic  nuisances  of  the  sixteenth  and  .seven- 
teenth centuries.  These  youths,  although  scattered 
over  the  whole  metropolis,  were  formidable,  not 
only  from  their  numbers,  but  their  union ;  and  they 
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seem  to  have  acquired  such  a  reckless  ferocity 
from  the  consciousness  of  their  strength,  that  tkj 
were  always  ready  to  head  the  minor  iuiunectjoos 
find  popular  riots  of  the  period.    In  these  cases  it 
was  in  vain  for  the  common  city-guard  to  oppose 
them ;  "  clubs,  bills,  and  partizans"  were  swept 
before  the  whirlwind  of  a  'prentice  onset ;  and  it 
was  often  necessary  to  call  out  the  militarj  igibit 
them.     One  aggrieved  member  of  the  fiatemty, 
too,  was  enough  to   throw,  with  a  single  wai- 
whoop,  fhe  whole  ward  into  an  uproar.    Wbetkr 
attacking  or  attacked,  be  had  only  to  shout  tk 
pry  of  "  'Prentices !  clubs !".  when  cverj  shop, 
warehouse,  and  street  repeated  the  warning,  anil 
every  'prentice  snatched  up  his  hatandnishedto 
the  rescue.    The  'prentices  also  had  coDstituted 
themselves  the  arbiters  and  executioners  of  populsr 
justice,|so  that  if  a  bull  was  to  be  haitedin  the 
ring,  or  a  play  oa  the  stage  ;  if  a  bawd  was  to  be 
carted  through  the  sheets,  with'  a  hideous  §)m- 
phony  of  pans,  kettles,  and  keys ;  if  a  scold  va 
to  be  carried  to  the  cucking-stool  and  ducked, '  r 
a  house  of  bad  repute  to  be  stormed  and  sacked,—! 
throng  of  apprentices  generally  both  decreed  aoi 
executed  the  deed.    These  turbulent  lads  had  akd 
their  feuds  against  certain  other  bodies,  vjmz 
which  the  Templars  were  distinguished;  but  l. 
foreigners  they  especially  hated,  with  even  loore 
than  an  English  hatred.     When  the  heyday  J 
apprenticeship  had  exhaled,  many  of  these  youiis 
grew  sober,  rich,  and  obese,  and  were  thus  quaL- 
Sed  for  civic  offices  and  dignities;   but  olbers 
acquiredjsuch  unsettled  and  profligate  habits  tia: 
their  dismissal  from  shop   and  warehouse  w^a 
indispensable.     Being  .'thus  thrown  upon  society, 
they  were  ready  for  every  desperate  deed;  aad 
from  the  host  of  discarded  'prentices  a  bnTo 
could  easily  be  hired  by  any  gentleman  who  va 
base  enough  to  use  the  services  of  a  mercenarT 
cudgel.* 

Such  was  tlie  audacity  of  town  thieves  aud 
robbers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centur)', 
that  on  one  occasion  Elizabeth  herself,  whik 
taking  an  airing  in  her  coach,  near  Islington,  wa^ 
environed  by  a  whole  regiment  of  '*  rogues  aiii 
masterless  men,"  and  was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  fuui- 
man  to  the  mayor  and  recorder  for  help.  Fleet- 
wood accordingly  set  his  n^ynnidons  in  nioiiun, 
and,  by  next,  morning,  seventy-four  of  the  des- 
peradoes were  brought  before  him,  some  of  wbon, 
he  says,  were  "  blind,  and  yet  great  usurers,  and 
yery  -rich."  The  worthy,  magistrate  gave  thea 
what  .he  calls  "  substantial  payment,"  and  pre- 
mised them,  withal,  a  double  payment  if  tbey 
appeared  before  him  again  ;  and  he  values  himsilf 
justly  upon  never  having  seen  them  afterwards 
This  Fleetwood,,  who  was  recorder  of  London, 
appears  to  have  been  the  Fielding  of  his  day,  aflA 
by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  he  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  weeding  London,  Westminster,  and  ihf 
suburbs,  of  these  pernicious  chardcters.t 
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Of  those  persons  who  were  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  coney-catchers  (that  is,  cheats,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  used  violence),  the  number 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth was  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  thousand .♦ 
In  the  country  they  attended  every  wake  and  fair, 
for  the  purposes  of  duping  the  ufawary, — ^plundered 
out-houses  and  poultry-yards,  and  •*  found  linen 
upon  every  hedge ;"  and  as  they  moved  about  in 
formidable  bands,  it  was  seldom  safe  for  the  country 
constablea  to  apprehend  them.     But  London  was 
their  great  mart  and  centre  of  attraction,  and  the 
places  where  they  chiefly  swarmed  were  the  Savoy 
and  the  brick-kilns  near  Islington.    Not  less  than 
twenty-two  diflFerent  kinds  of  coney-catchers  are 
summed  up  by  Holinshed.     During  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles,  however,  they  seem  to  have 
not  only  increased  in  numbers,  but  to  have  carried 
the  principle  of  the  subdivision  of  labour  still 
further  out.  They  used  a  cant  language  for  profes- 
sional   communication,  resembling  that   of  the 
gipsies,  whom  they  soon  supplanted ;  and  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  particulars,  in  reading  the 
accounts  of  the  various  tricks  and  stratagems  of 
the  rogues  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  seem  to 
be  reading  the  history  of  the  frauds  of  London  in 
the  nineteenth.     In  fact,  much  as  we  may  admire 
the   dexterity    of   modem    thimble-rigging    and 
swindling,  scarcely  a  single  stroke  of  it  is  of  recent 
origin  ;  every  trick  was  practised  with  equal  adroit- 
ness so  early  as  the  good  old  days  of  Elizabeth. 
The  cut-purses  t  used  instruments  of  the   finest 
steel,  made  by  the  choicest  workmen  of  Italy ;  and 
they  had  numerous  schools  in  London,  where  the 
xising  generation  were  regularly  trained  in  every 
species  of  fraud.     One  way  in  which  children 
^ere  taught  to  pick  a  pocket  adroitly  is  said  to  be 
still   practised  in  the  metroijolis.     A  pocket  or 
purse  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  hung 
round  with  small  bells,  and  the  young  learner  was 
required  to  finger  and  empty  it  without  ringing  the 
slightest  alarm.     All  the  common  knaveries  of  the 
.town  were  the  same  with  which  we  are  still  familiar. 
Hustic  squires  and  blunt-witted  franklins,  coming 
on  a  visit  to  London,  were  frequently  fleeced,  or 
even   worse  handled,  and  sent  home  to  horrify 
their  firesides  with  tales  of  metropolitan  iniquity. 
They  had  gazed  at  some  London  marvel,  and  their 
purses  had  vanished  the  while  as  if  at  the  touch 
t)f  fairy-fingers.    They  had  been  hailed  by  city 
kinsmen  of  whom  they  had  never  heard,  and  to 
whom  they  were  persuaded  to  intrust  their  pro- 
jierty  ;  but  these  cousins  had  cozened  them,  and 
disappeared  with  their  goods.     Rings  and  gems  of 
^iricc  had  glittered  in  their  path,  and,  just  as  they 
1)icked  them  up,  some  by»stander  claimed  a  share 
in  the  spoil,  and  was  bought  oflP  by  a  considerable 
sum  of  money ;  and  then  the  golden  gaud  became 
brass,  and  the  diamond  worthless  chrystal.    Kind 
gentlewomen,  pitying  their  ignorance  of  the  town, 
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had  directed  them  to  Ci)mfortable  lodgings ;  but,  at 
midnight,  the  window  had  softly  opened, — ^hooks 
and  pincers  had  entered, — and  their  clothes  had 
risen  and  departed.  With  a  blanket  wrapped 
round  them,  they  had  stolen  at  an  early  hour  to 
the  inn  at  which  their  horses  had  been  left,  in- 
tending to  mount  and  flee ;  but  their  cousins  of 
yesterday  had  been  before  them,  and  had  carried 
off  their  cattle  by  some  plausible  tale  or  token.* 

While  the  streets  of  London,  and  even  the  in- 
ferior towns,  were  filled  with  prowling  sharpers  of 
this  sort,  the  highways  were  equally  infested  with 
robbers.  They  scoured  the  country  in  bands  that 
mustered  from  ten  to  forty  men,  some  armed  with 
chacing-staves,  that  is,  poles  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  long,  shod  with  a  steel  spike ;  and  others  with 
bows  and  arrows,  or  with  guns,  and  almost  all 
with  pistols. t  It  was  therefore  unsafe  for  "  true 
men"  to  travel  except  in  numbers,  and  well  armed ; 
and  whoever  was  about  to  undertake  a  journey 
had  to  wait  until  a  tolerably  strong  caravan  had 
mustered  for  the  same  route.  The  robbers  were 
often  disguised  as  well  as  armed ;  they  concealed 
their  faces  with  vizors ;  they  carried  false  beards 
and  wigs  in  their  pockets,  and  even  false  tails  for 
their  horses,  and  thus,  in  a  twinkling,  the  appear- 
ance of  man  and  steed  could  be  so  altered  that  they 
confronted  the  ofiiccrs  of  justice  without  suspicion. 
Among  the  chief  places  of  danger  from  highway- 
men were  Salisbury  Plain  and  Gadshill  in  Kent ; 
the  latter  place  having  been  long  of  such  repute  in 
this  way  that  Shakspeare  selected  it  for  the  scene 
of  Falstaff's  highway  achievements. 

Another  description  of  miscreants  mentioned  in 
the  accounts  of  this  period  went  about  the  streets 
of  London  with  figs  and  raisins  in  their  pockets, 
with  which  they  allured  children  to  their  houses ; 
they  then  cropped  the  hair  of  their  victims,  and 
otherwise  so  altered  their  appearance  that  their 
parents  could  not  recognise  them,  after  which 
they  shipped  them  off  to  the  plantations,  there  to 
be  sold  for  slaves.^  The  civil  wars  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  royal  cause  produced  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  dashing  highwaymen,  the  impoverished 
followers  of  the  fallen  king,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
trieve upon  the  road  what  they  had  lost  in  the  field ; 
and  many  a  gentle  and  well-bom  cavalier,  who  had 
honourably  distinguished  himself  at  Marston  Moor 
or  Naseby,  had  his  exit  at  Tyburn.  In  their  new 
species  of  campaigning  they  comforted  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  they  were  only  continuing 
the  war  upon  a  different  scale,  and  resuming  what 
had  once  been  their  own;  in  conformity  with 
which  notion,  while  they  scrupulously  abstained 
from  molesting  any  of  the  royal  party,  they 
pounced  upon  a  Roundhead  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction. It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  the  robbers 
of  England  at  this  time  were  distinguished  by  their 
superior  humanity  in  comparison  with  those  of 
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other  countries,  eeldom  inflictiog  wounds  or  death 
except  in  coses  of  desperate  resistance.* 

Among  the  numerous  strange  characters  of  this 
period  who  had  made  themselves  ohnoxious  to  the 
law,  and  were  obliged  to  show  false  colours,  were 
the  Jesuits,  or  seminary  priests.  These  men  were 
wont  to  assimie  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus  to 
escape  detection.  Sometimes  they  exhibited  the 
gay  attire  and  fashionable  bearing  of  a  gallant; 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  part  was  admirably 
played  by  these  reverend  masqueraders.  "  If 
about  Bloomsbury  or  Holbom,"  says  an  author  of 
this  period,  *'  thou  meet  a  good,  snug  fellow,  in  a 
gold-laced  suit,  a  cloak  lined  thorough  with  velvet, 
one  that  hath  good  store  of  coin  in  his  purse,  rings 
on  his  fingers,  a  watch  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
will  value  at  above  twenty  pounds,  a  very  broad- 
laced  band,  a  stiletto  by  his  side,  a  man  at  his 
heels,  willing  (upon  small  acquaintance)  to  intrude 
himself  into  thy  company,  and  still  desiring  further 
to  insinuate  with  thee,  then  take  heed  of  a  Jesuit 
of  the  prouder  sort  of  priest8."t  One  great  scheme 
of  the  Jesuits  of  this  period  was  to  drive  the 
puritans  into  all  kinds  of  religious  extravagance, 
in  hope  that  the  reaction  would  produce  a  national 
return  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and,  in  further- 
ance of  this  plan,  they  assumed  the  dress,  gri- 
mace, and  manners  of  ultra-puritanism,  while  they 
out-canted  and  out-preached  even  Hugh  Peters 
himself.  A  member  of  the  brotherhood  lurking 
about  Clerkenwell,  in  writing  to  a  correspondent, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
thus  alludes  to  tne  insidious  proceeding:  **  I 
cannot  but  laugh  to  see  how  some  of  our  own  coat 
have  accoutred  themselves:  you  would  scarce 
know  them  if  you  saw  them ;  and  'tis  admirable 
how,  in  speech  and  gesture,  they  act  the  pu- 
ritans."! 

The  increase  of  learning  and  the  multiplication 
of  books  had  made  authorship  a  regular  profession ; 
but  success  as  yet  was  only  to  be  won  through  the 
favour  and  countenance  of  persons  of  rank,  and 
authors  were  obliged  to  address  their  patrons  with 
the  most  crawling  adulation,  as  well  as  to  submit 
to  many  gross  indignities.  Literary  tricks  and 
knaveries  were  also  common  so  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period.  One  of  these  was  practised 
by  a  set  of  literary  pedlars,  who  went  about  the 
country  with  some  worthless  pamphlet,  headed 
by  an  epistle  dedicatory,  into  which  they  inserted 
successively  the  names  of  all  the  principal  persons 
of  the  county  through  which  they  travelled,  ex- 
tracting from  each,  in  return,  a  present  of  three  or 
four  angel8.§  When  the  civil  wars  commenced, 
and  diumals,  as  the  newspapers  were  then  called, 
were  much  in  request,  the  writers  of  these  not 
only  sold  themselves  to  one  or  other  party,  but 
even  to  individuals,  whose  deeds  they  exclusively 
trumpeted.||    A  mercenary  partisan  of  this  stamp 
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is  thus  briefly  described  in  Pcpys's  Diary.  "  I 
found  Muddiman,  a  good  scholar,  an  arch  rogue, 
and  owns  that  though  he  writes  new  books  for  the 
parliament,  yet  he  did  declare  that  he  did  it  oolj 
to  get  money,' and  did  talk  very  bssely  of  muiT(^ 
them." 

The  extent  and  confusion  of  such  a  B&bd  fis 
London  had  now  •  become  seemed  to  stun  the 
intellects  of  King  James ;  and  besides  the  pro- 
clamations he  was  accustomed  to  issue  against  the 
building  of  additional  houses,  as  Elizabeth  bad 
done  before  him,  and  as  was  idso  done  by  his  soa 
and  by  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
applied  himself  in  various  other  ways  to  refora 
what  he  considered  a  serious  political  eyil.  He 
prohibited  the  Scots  from  repairing  to  Londoc, 
and  threatened  the  .skippers  who  brought  them 
with  fine  and  confiscation.  He  tried  to  perenade 
the  English  nobles  and  landed  gentlemen  to  reside 
upon  their  estates,  telling  them  that  in  the  coun- 
try they  were  like  ships  in  a  river,  that  showed 
like  something ;  while,  in  London,  they  were  lite 
ships  at  sea,  that  showed  like  nothing.  But  his 
most  sapient  scheme  to  thin  the  city  population 
•was,  to  plant  whole  colonies  of  Londonen  upon 
the  waste  lands  of  Scotland, — a  munificent  boon  to 
the. English,  as  he  thought,  by  which  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  union  of  the  two  Idngdoms  woald 
be  reciprocated.  But  all  these  schemes  weie 
useless;  the  torrent  swelled  and  strengthened  every 
hour,  and  the  London  population  continued  to  io* 
crease  in  a  ratio  that  fiir  exceeded  all  fonncT 
precedent.  As  yet,  however,  this  increase  was 
not  accompanied  with  those  general  improvements 
so  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  ciric  life.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  still  sheds  of 
wood,  or  of  wood  and  brick,  the  wretchedness  of 
which  was  only  brought  into  strong  relief  by  the 
stately  buildings  that  here  and  there  intervened; 
the  streets  were  crooked  and  narrow,  and  generally 
overshadowed  by  a  perpetual  twilight,  from  the 
abutments  overhead,  that  rose,  story  above  stwy, 
until  they  almost  closed  upon  each  other ;  and,  being 
unpaved,  they  were  damp  and  dirty  even  in  dry 
weather,  and,  in  rainy,  were  almost  knee-deep  with 
mud.  These  discomforts  were  peculiarly  strikin? 
to  foreigners,  who  seem  to  have  regarded  Londoa 
as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  They  com- 
plained of  the  universal  coughing  that  resounded 
through  every  place  of  concourse,  and  they  con- 
sidered consumption  to  be  a  national  disease  of  the 
English,  produced  by  the  wet  and  dirty  streets  of 
their  metropolis.  The  '.expedients  that  had  beei 
for  sometime  adopted  to  counteract  these  nnisance 
were  worthy  of  Asiatic  barbarians.  Kites  m 
ravens  were  cherished  on  account  of  their  useful- 
ness in  devouring  the  filth  of  the  streets,  and  bon- 
fires were  frequently  kindled  to  avert  a  visit  of  the 
plague.*  . 

People  of  rank  and  fashion  at  this  time  lived  m 
the  Strand,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Covent  Garden,  which  was  as  yet  only  an  inclosed 
field  ;  merchants  resided  between  Temple  Bar  and 
the  Exchange;  bullies,  broken  spendthrifts,  and 
criminals  of  every  shade,  congregated  in  White- 
friars  (Alsatia),  which  still  possessed  the  right  of 
sanctuary,  and  the  avenues  of  which  were  watched 
by  scouts  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  raessenf^ers 
jf  justice,  sounded  a  horn,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
'*  An  arrest !"  to  warn  the  Alsatians  for  flight  or 
•esistance.*  The  obscure  narrow  lanes  branching 
Tom  Cannon  Street  towards  the  river  were  clustered 
Khh  those  secret  and  proscribed  buildings  called 
*  the  tents  of  Kedar"  by  their  frequenters,  but  con- 
renticles  by  the  world  in  general :  Leukner's  Lane 
md  its  precincts  were  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
profligate ;  and  the  *'  devilish  Ranters,"  as  honest 
Bunyan  justly  terms  them,  held  their  satanic  orgies 
n  Whitechapel  and  Charter-house  Lane.  As  for 
>laces  of  lounge  and  recreation,  Hyde  Park  and 
spring  Garden  afforded  pleasant  retreats  to  the 
itizens  from  the  dirt  and  din  of  the  streets  ;  but, 
I  rider  the  commonwealth,  the  use  of  the  Park  was 
estricted  by  a  tax  of  one  shilling  levied  upon  every 
oachy  at  entrance,  and  sixpence  for  every  horse, 
ihUe  the  Garden,  as  already  mentioned,  was  shut 
p.  But  the  chief  place  of  common  resort  was  the 
liddle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  ;  the  hours  of  public  con- 
ourse  there  being  from  eleven  to  twelve  at  noon, 
od  after  dinner  from  three  to  six  in  the  evening. 

*  ShadweU*!  Comedy  of  Tb«  Sqain  of  Aliatia. 
VOL,.    Ill, 


Here  lords,  merchants,  and  men  of  all  professions,— 
the  fashionable,  the  busy,  and  the  idle,: — ^were  wont 
to  meet  and  mingle ;  and  he  who  had  no  companion 
might  amuse  or  edify  himself  with  the  numerous  pla- 
cards and  intimations  suspended  from  the  pillars. 
But  the  chief  of  the  **  Paul's  walkers"  were  the 
political  quidnuncs,  who  must  have  found  some- 
thing congenial  in  the  gloom  of  this  stately  piazza. 
'*  These  newsmongers,  as  they  called  them,"  says 
Osborne,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  *'  did  not 
only  take  the  boldness  to  weigh  the  public,  but 
most  intrinsic  actions  of  the  state,  which  some 
courtier  or  other  did  betray  to  them." 

The  elbowing  of  crowds  and  the  rivers  of  mud 
were  not  the  only  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in 
the  streets  of  London.  If  the  peaceful  pedestrian 
eschewed  a  quarrel  by  universal  concession,  and 
gave  the  wall  to  every  comer,  he  might  still  run 
the  risk  of  being  tossed  by  a  half-baited  bull,  or 
hugged  by  a  runaway  bear.  A  sudden  rush  and 
encountering  between  the  factions  of  Templars  and 
'prentices,  or  of  butchers  and  weavers,  might  sweep 
him  at  unawares  into  the  throng  of  batUe,  where, 
although  he  espoused  neither  party,  he  might  get 
well  cudgelled  by  both.  If  he  sought  to  avoid  all 
these  mischances  by  the  expensive  protection  of  a 
coach,  he  might  suddenly  find  himself  and  his 
vehicle  sprawling  in  the  kennel,  through  the  rude 
wantonness  of  the  mob.  This  last  pastime  had 
become  a  favourite  with  the  London  rabbki  who 
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called  coaches  hell-carts^  and  delighted  in  up- 
setting them  *  In  the  hatred  of  everything  aris- 
tocratic, which  took  possession  of  the  multitude 
alRer  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war»  nohle- 
men,  when  they  made  their  appearance  in  puhlic, 
were  cursed  and  reviled,  and  apt  to  be  mobbed ; 
and  several  who  belonged  to  this  once  privileged 
class  were  obliged  to  set  armed  guards  over  their 
houses,  even  though  they  had  espoused  the  parlia- 
mentary cause. 

Such  was  a  day  in  the  metropolis ;  but  the  night 
was  confusion  worse  confounded.  After  the  twi- 
light had  deepened  into  darkness,  the  peaceful 
citizens  been  housed,  and  the  throngs  of  links  and 
torches  given  place  to  tlie  solitary  twinklings  of 
the  watchmen's  lanterns,  Alsatia  disgorged  its 
refugees,  and  the  taverns  their  inmates :  the  sons 
of  Belial,  "  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  took 
possession  of  the  lanes  and  comers  of  streets ; 
stray  passengers  were  insulted,  wounded,  and 
often  killed ;  and  the  roofs  of  rich  citizens  were 
untiled  for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  It  waa  unsafe 
to  walk  in  the  streets  of  London  after  nine  o'clock. 
A  set  of  midnight  ruffians  also^  peculiar  to  this 
period,  went  under  the  names  of  Roaring  Boys, 
Bonaventors,  and  Privadors.  These — the  succes- 
sors of  the  Swashbucklers  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
forerunners  of  the  Mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury — dre  described  as  **  persons  prodigal,  and  of 
great  expense,  who,  having  run  themselves  into 
debt,  were  constrained  to  run  into  factions,  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  danger  of  the  law."t  In 
such  a  state  of  things  the  sword  uf  justice  required 
to  be  something  more  than  a  metaphor;  and  a 
sheriff's  officer,  in  making  a  civil  arrest,  had  fre- 
quently to  be  backed  by  a  posst^  of  well-armed 
followers.  The  night-watchmen  and  constables 
also,  having  such  a  dangerous  commission,  were 
very  strict  in  enforcing  it,  and  their  partisans  were 
not  more  than  necessary  against  those  midnight 
roysters  who  broke  the  peace  with  rapier  and 
dagger.  Often,  indeed,  a  city  gallant  was  unce- 
remoniously knocked  on  the  head  in  brawling  with 
the  watch,  instead  of  being  simply  punished  with 
fine  or  imprisonment.  To  this  circumstance 
Osborne  quaintly  alludes,  when  he  admonishes  his 
son  to  give  good  words  to  the  city  guardians, 
"  many,"  says  he,  "  being  quick  in  memory,  who, 
out  of  scorn  to  be  catechised  by  a  constable,  have 
summed  up  their  days  at  the  end  of  a  watchman's 
bill." 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions of  the  time.  The  blank  created  by  the 
banishment  of  religion  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  required  still  to  be  filled  with  something 
spiritual,  and  jugglers  and  hobgoblins  usurped  the 
vacancy.  Men  who  defied  idl  sacred  sanctions 
could  quake  at  some  unexpected  but  natural  phe- 
nomenon; and  the  api)earance  of  a  comet  in  1618 
actually  frightened  the  English  court  into  a  tern- 

f  ChanicterofEngUnd,  in  Somera*i  Tracts, 
t  First  Fourteen  Years  of  Ring  James's  Reign,  ia  Lord  Somers's 
Tracu,  vol.  U. 


porary  fit  of  gravity.     Such  omens  as  the  faHioj 
of  a  portrait  from  the  wall,  the  croaking  oft  nm^ 
the  crossing  of  a  hare  in  one's  path,  the  upiettio^ 
of  salt,  the  unexpected  crowing  of  a  ccds  auM 
disturb  the  moat  swaggering  cavalier.    k%  foi  \sa 
learned  of  this  period,  their  favourite  mk  f 
divination  was  by  what  was  called  the  Sor/»  W 
qilicmay  or  the  opening  at  hazard  of  a  cop?  of 
Virgil's  iEneid,  and  reading  a  revelation  of  futu- 
rity in  the  first  passage  that  struck  the  eye.  Iron 
this  general  tendency  of  all  classes,  divination  be- 
came a  thriving  trade,  and  almost  every  Etreet  y 
its  cunning  man,  or  cunning  woman,  who  diriscd 
for  the  wise  by  astrological  calculations,  and  u 
the  ignorant  by  the  oracle  of  the  sieve  and  sheers. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Forman  and  Ma 
Turner,  the  forbidden  traffic  of  fortune-telling  ^-s 
a  cover  to  the  worse  trades  of  pandering  and  pu:- 
BOning.     When  the  civil  wars  commenced,  ajsi 
every  hour  waa  fraught  with  some  great  tstii 
this  natural  eagerness  to  anticipate  the  future  U- 
came  so  intense,  that  the  stars  were  more  eageik 
studied  than  the  diurnals,  ai\d  cavaliers  Kidimi- 
heads  thronged  to  the   astrologers  to  leam  tk 
events  of  the  succeeding  week.*  Another  iavooikc 
superstition  of  the  period  was,  the  exorcising  at' 
devils ;  when  the  possessed  person  b^an  to  spra 
Latin  and  other  learned  languages  of  which  be  ^^^ 
wholly  ignorant,  the  Romish  priest  took  the  field 
against  this  erudite  demon  in  full  pontificals,  lui 
armed  with  holy  water  and  the  book  of  eiorcisai.«. 
This  piece  of  jugglery  was  a  favourite  practice  of  u* 
popish  clei^,  and  was  one  of  the  ways  they  ^vi 
to  recover  their  esteem  with  the  multitude;  whcD 
the  unclean  spirit  refused  to  be  dislodged  by  finy 
other  form  of  conjuration  than  that  which  tky 
employed,  the  circumstance  was  sdduced  as  ^ 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  church  of  Ruffif 
was  the  true  church.     Such  practices,  however, 
were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Romish  ckrgj: 
the  Puritans  took  the  alarm,  and  set  up  foreiorcitis 
in  turn ;  and,  as  nervous  diseases  were  abundant 
among  (hem,  they  sometimes  crowded  round  the 
bed  of  some  crazy  hypochondriac  who  was  sujr 
posed  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil,  and  whom  thej 
stunned  with  prayers  and  adjuraticms.  This  popu- 
lar belief  in  demon-possession  had  not  cveaij- 
merit  of  poetical  dignity  to  apoli^ise  for  iu  a|i* 
surdities:  the  following  names  of  some  of  it^ 
ejected  devils  may  suffice  to  show  of  how  prosaic 
and  grovelling  a  diaracter  it  wss  in  all  respects  :- 
Lusty  Dick  and  Hob,  and  Comer  Cap  and  Pufi, 
Purr  and  Flibberdigibbet,  Wilkin  and  Smofci 
Lusty  Jolly  Jenkin,  Pudding  of  Thame,  Pour 
Dieu,  Bonjour  and  Maho.  f 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  homanity  ii 
the  credulity  of  the  period  had  gone  no  farther; 
but  the  belief  in  witches,  after  the  accession  <rf 
James,  became  the  master^superstitionofthcsgc 
James  had  a  personal  quarrel  against  die  wdac 

•  Life  of  Lilly  th«  Attroloffer.  ^    ..  «j  t 

t  Foot  oat  of  the  Snare,  by  John  Gee,  in  Soaen'i  Tne*  ^ 
—Ufe  of  Baxter. 
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'  race  of  witx;heB:  during  his  matrimonial  voyage 
to  Denmark  they  had  baptized  a  cat,  by  which 
they  had  raised  a  storm  that  almost  wrecked  his 

•  ship  ;*  and  when  he  became  king  of  England  he 

•  was  as  proud  of  being  Mailetts  MaleficarMm^  as 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  He  wrote,  reasoned,  and 
declaimed   upon  witchcraft;    his    courtiers   and 

-   clergy,  suflSciently  apt  for  superstition',  echoed  the 
alarm,  and  the  judges  revived  the  application   of 
the  dormant  statutes  that  had  been  enacted  against 
sorceries  and  enchantments.  And  now  commenced 
the  only  warfare  of  the  pacific  James, — ^his  warfare 
^  against  old  women,  which  was  waged  with  great 
fury  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  signalized 
by  abundance  of  slaughter.      The  methods,  too,  of 
detecting  the  crime  were  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  age.     If  the  impotent  fury  of  a  trembling 
beldame  vented  itself  in  imprecations  against  her 
persecutors,  and  if  they  afterwards  sustained  any 
calamity  in  goods  or  person,  this  was  proof  that 
the  woman  was  a  witch.f    If  she  talked  and 
mumbled  to  herself,  under  the  dotage  of  old  age, 
she  was  holding  converse  with  invisible  spirits, 
and  therefore  she  was  a  witch.     If  a  boy  or  girl 
sickened  beyond  the  skill  of  some  presumptuous 
village   quack,   he  had   only  to  declare  that  the 
patient  was  bewitched,  upon  which  the  child  was 
worried  for  the  name  of  the  culprit,  tmtil  some 
one  was  announced  at  hap-hazard.     In  all  such 
cases  the  proof  was  sufficient  for  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  the  accused.     In  process  of  time, 
professed  witch-finders  came  into  fashion — ^men 
who  could  detect  the  crime,  although  the  cunning 
of  Satan  himself  tried  to  hide  it.     Independently 
of  witch-marks  and  imp-teats  upon  the  person, 
they  could  discover  an  old  woman's  familiar  spirit 
in  the  cat  that  slumbered  by  the  fire,  the  mouse 
that  rustled  in  the  wall,  or  even  the  bird  that 
chirruped  at  the  threshold.     But  the  grand  test 
was  that  of  Hopkins,  the  prince  of  witch-finders, 
by  which  the  suspected  person  was  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  water,  when,  if  she 
sunk,  there  was  of  course  an  end  of  her,  and  if  she 
swam,  she  only  escaped  the  water  to  be  put  to 
death  by  fire.    This  miscreant,  in  the  years  1645 
and  1646,  paraded  from  county  to  county  like 
a  lord  chief  justice,  and  if  any  magistrate  was  so 
humane  or  hardy  as  to  interfere  with  his  pro- 
ceedings, he  was  threatened  by  Hopkins  in  the 
most  imperious  style.    At  last  the  murderer  had 

•  We  Irani  fVon  Froissart,  MuMtrelrt,  and  oth«r  old  chmoMna. 
that  the  devil  wa»  best  propitiated  by  aone  choica  pieee  of  proftuiity ; 
a  parody  \\\ton  the  sacramrtita  w«8  therefore  the  usual  way  ia  vluch 
the  fiorceren  (if  the  middle  a<et  iovoked  his  aUI.  Thii*.  the  ho^ 
wns  80in«timea  administered  to  a  toad,  or  other  kathaovie  aoimaL 
After  the  Reformation,  witobee  vere  tuppoeiKl  to  dteecrate  the 
sarramental  bread,  and  the  rite  of  baptism,  for  tha  saiae  porpoae. 

t  The  receipt  for  converting  a  peevish  crone  into  a  witeh  ia  that 
happily  expressed  in  the  old  play  of  the  Witeh  of  I-IUBiouton  :— 

"  Some  call  mo  witch  ; 
Aud.bein((  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one ;  urging 
That  my  bad  tougiie  (by  their  bad  nsatje  made  to) 
Forcspcaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  corn. 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  narse. 
This  they  enforce  upon  me  :  and  in  part 
Make  ma  to  credit  it." 


his  reward  according  to  the  strictest  poetical 
justice :  he  was  found  guilty  by  his  own  ordeal, 
and  subjected  to  the  same  doom  as  his  victims. 
The  extent  to  which  his  atrocities  were  carrieA 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  year 
he  hanged  sixty  witches  in  the  county  of  Suffolk 
alone.  While  these  legal  massacres  were  thus 
in  progress  in  England,  the  destruction  of  witches 
went  on  with  still  greater  severity  in  Scot- 
land, where  such  tortures  were  inflicted  to  extort 
confession  from  the  wretched  victims,  that  even 
the  death  which  followed  was  a  relief.  Nor  did 
the  death  of  James  cool  the  zeal  which  his  folly 
had  kindled ;  on  the  contrary,  the  persecution  be- 
came still  more  rampant  under  Uie  Long  Par- 
liament, and  between  three  and  four  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  executed  for  witch- 
craft between  the  year  1640  and  the  Restoration.* 
As  traffic  increased  and  money  became  more 
abundant,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  science  of 
good  living  would  be  carefully  cultivated :  cookery 
accordingly  waa  now  studied  more  than  ever,  but 
scarcely,  as  yet,  with  any  improvements :  in  fact, 
the  epicurism  of  the  seventeenth  century  consisted 
chiefly  iii  extravagant  expense  and  'Willanous 
compounds."  The  following  "  receipt  to  make  a 
hetring-pie,"  extracted  from  one  of  the  cookery- 
books  of  the  time,  may  satisfy  the  most  craving 
appetite  upon  this  subject : — "  Take  salt  herrings, 
being  watered ;  wash  them  between  your  hands, 
and  you  shall  loose  the  fish  from  the  skin ;  take 
off  the  skin  whole,  and  lay  them  in  a  dish ;  then 
have  a  pound  of  almond-paste  ready  ;  mince  the 
herrings  and  stamp  them  with  the  almond-paste, 
two  of  the  milts  or  roes,  five  or  six  dates,  some 
grated  manchet,  sugar,  sack,  rose-water,  and 
safiron ;  make  the  composition  somewhat  stiff*,  and 
fill  the  skins ;  put  butter  in  the  bottom  of  your 
pie,  lay  on  the  herring,  and  on  them  dates,  goose- 
berries, currants,  barberries,  and  butter ;  close  it  up, 
and  bdce  it:  being  baked,  liquor  it  with  butter, 
veijuice,  and  8ugar."t  Sometimes,  however,  the 
dishes,  though  equally  fanciful,  were  of  a  more 
refined  character :  thus  we  read  of  "  an  artificial 
hen  made  of  puff-paste,  with  her  wings  displayed, 
sitting  upon  eggs  of  the  same  materials,  where  in 
each  of  them  was  enclosed  a  fiat  nightingale  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  ambergris.''^  The  same 
artificial  taate  prevailed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
simplest  materials  of  food;  butter,  cream,  and 
marrow,  ambergris,  all  kinds  of  spices,  sugar,  dried 
fruits,  oranges,  and  lemons  entered  largely  into 
the  composition  of  almost  every  dish.  Several 
articles  also  appear  to  have  been  dressed  that 
would  scarcely  find  admission  into  a  modem  £ug- 
liah  kitchen,— such  i^  snails,  which  were  stewed 
or  fried  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  oil,  spices,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  eggs, — and  the  legs  of  frogs,  which 

*  This  fact  is  stated  by  Dr.  Zacehary  Gray  in  his  notes  to  Hndi- 

bras»  vol  iL  p.  11  (e«titof  1744).    The  doctor  asserts  that  he  hsd 

soeam  list  of  their  namea.    See  also  Howel's  SUia  Trials,  It.  81 8^ 

and  llntchioson's  Essay  on  Witchcraft,  p.  8S. 

i  The  Accomplished  Cook,  by  Robert  HaT.  9vo.  London,  1S85, 

X  The  Antiquary,  a  comedy,  by  Shackev  Mannion,  Esq.,  1641. 
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were  dressed  into  fricassees.*  On  some  occa- 
sions, therefore,  a  coarse  and  clownish  dish  was  a 
pleying  variety.  In  the  year  1661,  a  gather- 
ing of  marquesses,  lords,  knights,  and  squires  took 
place  at  Newcastle,  to  celebrate  a  great  anni- 
versary^ when,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
guests,  each  was  required  to  bring  his  own  dish 
of  meat.  Of  course  it  was  a  sort  of  competition 
in  which  each  strove  for  pre-eminence;  but  the 
specimen  of  Sir  George  Goring  was  reckoned  a 
master-piece.  It  consisted  of  four  huge,  brawny 
pigs,  piping  iiot,  bitted  and  harnessed  with  ropes 
of  sausage,  all  tied  to  a  monstrous  bag-pudding. f 

In  variety  of  wines,  and  the  copious  use  of 
them,  the  wealthier  classes  of  England  of  this  age 
were  not  a  whit  behind  their  ancestors;  indeed, 
the  arrival  of  the  Danish  king  and  his  courtiers, 
in  the  reign  of  James,  greatly  increased  the  national 
thirst,  insomuch  that  it  was  observed,  the  Danes 
had  again  conquered  England.}  In  the  succeeding 
reign  the  cavaliers  were  as  litde  famed  for  tem- 
perance as  the  courtiers  of  James.  The  English 
followed,  also,  very  scrupulously,  the  Danish  custom 
of  drinking  healths ;  and  foreigners  were  astonished 
to  find  that,  when  a  company  amounted  to  some 
twenty  or  thirty,  it  was  still  expected  that  every 
guest  should  drink  the  health  of  each  in  rotation. 
Such  festivals,  of  course,  inflamed  the  love  of 
quarrel;  toasts  were  given  which  produced  dis- 
cussion or  refusal  to  drink  them ;  and  if  the  over- 
heated parties  did  not  immediately  come  to  blows, 
still  duels  and  bloodshed  were  the  usual  con- 
sequences. Sometimes,  when  a  lady  or  an  absent 
patron  was  toasted,  the  company  pledged  the  toast 
upon  their  knees.  Among  other  disgusting  modes 
of  drinking  healths  at  this  time,  the  toper  some- 
times mingled  his  own  blood  with  the  wine.}  It 
was  fortunate  that,  while  the  aristocracy  were  thus 
becoming  more  vitiated,  the  common  people  had 
become  more  temperate  than  formerly ;  but,  adds 
Stow  to  this  assertion,  '*  it  was  not  from  absti- 
nence, but  necessity,  ale  and  beer  being  small, 
and  wines  in  price  above  their  reach." 

Greater  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
naturally  prevailed  during  the  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth, from  the  ascendancy  of  puritan  prin- 
ciples, which  recommended  simplicity  and  self- 
denial;  and  as  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  the  pew 
style  of  living  frequently  assumed  the  character  of 
the  old  Saxon  coarseness.  A  republican  sim- 
plicity especially  prevailed  in  the  banquets  at 
AVhitehall  during  Cromwell's  administration,  the 
plain  fare  of  whose  tables  was  the  subject  of  many 
a  sneer  among  the  luxurious  loyalists.  An  idea  of 
his  dinners  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
specimen  of  his  lady's  mode  of  baking  a  pig. 
The  carcase  was  encased  in  a  coating  of  clay,  like 
one  of  his  own  Ironsides  in  his  coat-of-roail,  and 
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in  this  state  it  was  stewed  among  the  hxA  asba 
of  the  stoke-hole.  Scotch  collops  also  fonned 
one  of  the  standing  dishes  of  her  cookery. 
We  are  also  informed  that  she  ate  marrow- 
puddings  at  breakfast;  while  her  youngest  daughter, 
the  Lady  Frances,  delighted  in  a  sausage  made 
of  hog's  liver.*  Cromwell,  with  the  stomach  of  i 
soldier,  despised  French  cookery  and  elaborate 
dishes,  and  at  his  state  dinners  these  were  placed 
upon  his  table  chiefly  for  show.  After  a  feast  of 
this  kind  much  boisterous  merriment  generally 
prevailed,  but  it  was  harmless  and  even  dignified 
compared  with  the  gross  outrages  of  a  royal  bas- 
quet  in  the  reign  of  James  or  the  festivals  of  the 
cavaliers  in  the  time  of  his  son.  The  Londoa 
civic  feasts  during  the  commonwealth  were  also 
of  a  very  decorous  character :  in  one,  which  wt3 
given  to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  the  dishes  were 
all  of  a  substantial  character,  suited  to  roiliurr 
appetites ;  no  healths  were  drunk,  and  the  onh 
music  that  enlivened  the  banquet  was  that  of 
trumpets  and  drums.t 

The  popular  sports  and  games,  from  the 
gradual  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
manner  of  living,  had  been  always  contracting 
within  a  narrower  circle ;  and  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  few  persons  had 
either  inclination  or  opportunity  for  those  amuse- 
ments that  had  formerly  been  universal.  James, 
who  followed  every  species  of  venery,  delighted  in 
hawking — a  sport,  in  the  costume  appropriated  to 
which  he  was  often  drawn  by  the  artists  of  the 
period ;  and  this  royal  predilection  gave  a  momen- 
tary revival  to  a  recreation  that  was  otherwise  on 
the  point  of  extinction.  Tennis  was  one  of  the 
favourite  amusements  of  his  son,  Prince  Henry, 
as  it  was  of  the  courtiers  in  general.  The  game 
of  pall-mall  was  as  yet  a  novelty ;  but,  when  it 
was  played,  the  competition  was  so  keen,  that  those 
who  engaged  in  it  frequently  stripped  to  their 
shirts.J  Another  old  game  which  was  still  a 
favourite,  was  that  of  the  "balloon, — a  large  ball 
of  leather,  which  was  inflated  with  air  by  a  vent, 
and  then  bandied  by  the  players  with  the  hani 
Billiards  was  also  one  of  Uiose  fashionable  games 
which  were  now  beginning  to  supersede  the  more 
boisterous  sports  of  the  preceding  century.  In 
spite  of  change,  however,  the  pristine  national  love 
,of  blood-shedding  still  remained,  and  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry  still  flocked  with  rapture  io 
the  exhibitions  of  bear-baiting  and  cock-fighting, 
and  wagered  large  sums  upon  the  issue.  The 
Puritans,  amidst  their  dislike  of  those  sports  which 
they  reckoned  cruel  and  sinful,  very  properly  ab- 
horred above  all  things  a  bear-baiting;  and,  there- 
fore, Cromwell,  Pride,  and  Hewsou,  that  ibey 
might  remove  the  popular  temptation,  slew  all  the 
bears, — an  exploit  that  gave  rise  to  the  poem  of 
Hudibras, 

We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Sports  that  ik 
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common  amusements  of  the  English  peasantry  of 
this  period  were  dancing,  leaping,  vaulting,  archery, 
May-games,  May-poles,  Whitsun-ales,  morice- 
dances,  and  the  decoration  of  churches  with  rushes 
and  hranchesj^  which  last  practice  was  a  favourite 
recreation  of  the  women.  All  these  pastimes  were 
not  only  declared  to  be  lawful  on  Sunday,  but  they 
were  also  enjoined  upon  all  church-going  people 
after  divine  service.  The  sames  prohibited  on 
that  day  were  bear  and  bull  baiting,  interludes, 
and  bowling.  The  bowling-greens  of  England 
excited  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  being  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  seen  ahroad.  Such 
was  also  the  case  with  the  English  horse-races, 
which  had  now  increased  in  splendour  and  im- 
portance; and,  as  the  breed  of  horses  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  practice,  their  mettle  was 
not  spared,  and  furious  riding  and  driving  were 
now  among  the  characteristics  of  an  Englishman.* 
As  for  the  games  and  recreations  of  the  citizens, 
these  had  necessarily  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  metropolitan  life,  and  consisted  in 
cock-fighting,  bowling,  tables,  cards,  dice,  billiards, 
^nusical  entertainments,  dancing,  masques,  balls, 
plays,  and  evening  club-meetings.  When  more 
active  exercise  was  desirable,  they  rode  into  the 
country,  or  hunted  with  the  lord  mayor's  pack 
of  dogs,  when  the  common-hunt  (one  of  the 
mayor's  officers)  set  out  for  the  purpose.  The 
range  for  this  healthful  amusement  was  sufficiently 
extensive,  as  the  London  citizens  had  the  privilege, 
by  their  charter,  of  hunting  in  Middlesex,  Hert- 
fordshire, the  Chilterns,  and  Kent.  While  such 
amusements  were  characteristic  of  the  respectable 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  those  of  the  London 
mob  consisted  of  foot-ball,  wrestling,  cudgel- 
playing,  nine* pins,  shovel-board,  cricket,  stow- 
ball,  quoits,  ringing  of  bells,  pitching  the  bar, 
bull  and  bear  baiting,  throwing  at  cocks,  and 
lying  at  ale-houses.f 

The  same  degree  of  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  had  been  by  no  means 
realized  in  Scotland.  A  factious  and  selfish  aris- 
tocracy, intestine  feuds,  civil  commotions,  national 
poverty,  a  population  composed  of  different  races 
and  generally  animated  by  opposing  interests,  and, 
above  all,  the  struggle  for  centuries  which  Scot- 
land had  maintained  with  a  powerful  rival,  had 
impressed  certain  characteristics  of  barbarism 
upon  the  people  that  could  not  be  easily  or  quickly 
eradicated.  In  that  country,  therefore,  we  still 
discover,  during  at  least  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  period,  much  of  the  same  rudeness  that 
had  been  prevaJeutin  the  tliirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

In  England,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present 
period,  the  middle  classes  had  assumed  their  proper 
position  in  society,  and  imparted  a  healthful  cha- 
racter to  the  ranks  above  and  beneath  them.  But, 
as  yet,  this  important  portion  of  society  was  nearly 
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wanting  in  Scotland.  She'had  no  preponderating 
middle  class,  answering  either  to  the  comfortable 
independent  yeomanry  or  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  England;  and  the  chief  distinction  we  still  find 
in  the  Scottish  population  is  that  between  lord  and 
serf,  between  the  rich  and  the  very  poor.  The  Scot- 
tish farmers,  instead  of  holding  the  land  u^>on  long 
leases,  by  which  they  might  have  risen  to  respect- 
ability and  influence,  rented  their  farms  from  year 
to  year.  Thus  they  had  no  inducement  to  build 
comfortable  houses,  plant  trees  and  hedges,  enrich 
the  soil,  and  devote  themselves  to  agricultural 
experiments,  when  they  might  be  ejected  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  landlord.  .  Any  kind  of  hovel  was 
sufficient  for  such  a  peasantry,  and  the  cheapest 
kinds  of  farming  were  the  best.  Indeed,  the  cnief 
cultivation  they  studied  was  the  cultivation  of  the 
favour  of  the  laird ;  to  secure  this,  they  swelled 
his  feudal  retinue,  and  rode  about  the  country  at 
his  heels,  while  ploughing  and  sowing  [were  com- 
mitted to  the  management  of  hinds.  It  frequently 
happened,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
homage,  the  peasant  was  ejected  from  his  barren 
acres;  and  the  assassination  of  newly  installed 
farmers,  by  those  whom  they  had  dispossessed, 
was  an  event  of  as  frequent  occurrence  in  Scotland 
during  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  day.* 

The  lawlessness  and  violence  of  a  state  of  bar- 
barism were  still  constantly  breaking  out  in  the 
conduct  of  all  classes.  A  bond  or  obligation  is 
still  in  existence,  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Cassihs 
in  1602,  by  which  ne  engages,  upon  his  honour, 
to  pay  to  Hew  Kennedy,  his  younger  brother,  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  marks  yearly,  besides  a 
maintenance  for  six  horses,  provided  the  said  Hew 
will  murder  the  Laird  of  Auchindrane.f  This 
practice  of  assassination  had  become  the  foulest 
blot  upon  the  Scottish  character  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  and  the  minority  ot  James,  so 
that  the  country  became  a  byeword  on  account  of 
it  among  foreign  nations.  We  may  perceive,  in- 
deed, how  common  these  atrocities  had  become, 
and  with  what  little  compunction  they  were  re- 
garded, by  the  tone  of  merriment  with  which  such 
writers  as  Buchanan  and  Knox  detail  such  events 
as  the  murders  of  Beaton  and  Rizzio.  Bloody 
encounters  were  also  common  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  whenever  rival  chiefs  happened  to 
meet,  accompanied  by  their  armed  followers ;  and 
so  far  was  this  ferocious  spirit  carried,  that  feuds 
and  homicides  broke  out  among  them  even  on  their 
way  to  church  on  the  Sabbath.  Thus,  in  country 
parishes  especially,  the  churchyard,  and  even  the 
church-porch  itself,  were  often  polluted  with  duels 
and  murders. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  a  law 
had  been  passed,  requiring  all  barons  and  sub- 
stantial freeholders  to  put  their  eldest  sons  and 
heirs  to  school  at  the  age  of  six,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
nine  years,  till  they  had  '^  a  competent  foundation 
and  good  skill  of  Latin.''    After  this  the  pupils 
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were  required  to  study  three  years  in  the  schools 
of  arts  and  laws,  that  they  might  he  qualified  for 
the  offices  to  which  their  rank  entitled  them.  But 
these  regulations  seem  to  have  produced  little 
general  diffusion  of  literary  attainments  among 
any  class  of  the  community.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  few  even  of  the  higher 
clergy  could  preach;  and,  when  they  attempted 
discussion  with  such  antagonists  as  Wisheart  and 
Knox,  their  arguments  were  so  ahsurd  and  so  indi- 
cative of  utter  ignorance,  as  to  move  only  laughter 
and  contempt  among  the  auditors.* 

The  rudeness  of  demeanour  that  had  hitherto 
characterised  the  Scotch  was  commensurate  with 
such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  harharism.  Even  in 
the  court  of  the  beautiful  Mary,  where  courtesy 
might  have  been  most  expected^  the  grim  barons 
elbowed  their  way  in  most  boisterous  fashion,  and 
"would  shoulder  and  shoot  Rizzio  aside  when 
they  entered  the  queen's  chamber,  and  found  him 
always  speaking  with  her."t  Hitherto,  indeed, 
the  highest  examples  in  Scotland  had  by  no  means 
tended  to  exalt  the  standard  of  court  manners. 
James  V.,  certainly  the  most  accomplished  of  his 
race,  thus  received  a  solemn  deputation  of  the 
clergy  when  they  applied  for  his  consent  to  per- 
secute the  reformers : — "  Wherefore,"  he  roared  in 
a  fury,  "  gave  my  predecessors  so  many  lands  and 
rents  to  the  kirk?  Was  it  to  mamtain  hawks, 
dogs,  and  whores  to  a  number  of  idle  priests? 
The  king  of  England  bums,  the  king  of  Denmark 
beheads  you :  I  will  stick  you  with  this  whinger !" 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  unsheathed 
his  dagger  and  drove  them  from  his  presenccj 
The  clergy,  indeed,  could  not  well  complain  of 
such  treatment:  they  dealt  in  much  the  same 
fashion  with  the  laity,  and  even  with  each  other. 
A  rich  specimen  was  exhibited  on  one  occasion  at 
Glasgow,  by  Dunbar,  the  archbishop  of  that  see, 
and  Cardinal  Beatoun,  eAch  asserting  his  right  to 
walk  first  in  a  procession  to  the  cathedral.  After 
many  hot  and  foul  words,  the  controversy  grew  so 
fierce  that  a  battle  commenced  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  dignitaries,  even  in  the  cKurch- 
porch;  heads  were  broken,  beards  torn  out  by 
handfuls,  and  copes  and  tippets  rent  to  shreds, 
while  crosses  and  cross-bearers  were  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  trampled  under  foot  Knox,  who 
steps  aside  from  the  mournful  narrative  of  the 
martyrdom  of  his  friend  Wisheart  to  describe  this 
"merrie  bourde,"  welcomes  it  with  a  triumphant 
huzza,  and  only  regrets  that  the  men-at-arms  did 
not  also  buckle  to  the  conflict,  and  heighten  the 
fun  with  a  little  bloodshed.  §  The  rules  of  morality 
seem  to  have  been  as  little  regarded  among  the 
influential  classes  as  those  of  common  courtesy. 
Previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  practice  of  con- 
cubinage among  the  clergy  was  not  only  more 
prevalent  in  Scotland  than  it  seems  ever  to  have 
been  in  England,  but  was  more  openly  and  un- 
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blushingly  practised :  the  royal  amours  of  Junes 
IV.  and  James  V.  were  as  gross  and  volgBr  as 
they  were  profligate;  and  the  court  of  Mary, 
unless  it  has  been  greatly  belied,  only  increased  the 
sensuality  of  the  preceding  reigns.  These  ex- 
amples had  their  consequent  infiuenoe  upon  the 
people  at  large;  and,  in  the  poetical  wntings  of 
Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  and  sereDteeDtli 
centuries,  we  find  unquestionable  evideoce  of  i 
similar  immorality  prevailing  through  the  whole 
community. 

In  the  times  when  court  pageants  were  matten 
of  such  importance,  the  Scots  did  their  bwt  to  vie 
with  their  richer  and  more  refined  neighboore; 
and  in  some  of  their  masques  we  find  that  thej 
had  an  advantage  over  their  national  rivals,  by  the 
introduction  of  bond  fide  Ethiopians,  who  per- 
sonated black  queens  and  empresses.  These  were 
slaves  from  the  East  Indies,  captured  from  the 
Portuguese  by  the  Scottish  cruisers,  in  the  days  of 
Barton  and  Wood.*  The  following  account  is 
given  by  an  old  chronicler  of  one  of  these  courtly 
spectacles.  When  Mary  of  Guise  was  about  to 
enter  St.  Andrew's,  on  her  marriage  to  James  Y^ 
**  first  she  was  received  at  the  New  Abbey  gate; 
upon  the  east  side  thereof  there  was  made  to  her  a 
triumphal  arch  br  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,  Lion  Herald,  which  caused  a  great  clood 
come  out  of  the  heavens  above  the  gate,  and  opea 
instantly;  and  there  appeared  a  fair  lady,  m»t 
like  an  angel,  having  the  keys  of  Scotland  in  her 
hands,  and  delivered  them  to  the  queen,  in  sign 
and  token  that  all  the  hearts  of  Scotluid  were 
open  to  receive  her  grace ;  with  certain  orations 
and  exhortations  made  by  the  said  Sir  David 
Lindsay  to  the  queen,  instructing  her  to  serve  her 
God,  obey  her  husband,  and  keep  her  body  clean, 
according  to  God's  will  and  commandments. "f 

In  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries,  court  pa- 
geants were  often  made  the  vehicles  of  political 
satire,  on  which  account  offence  was  sometbes 
taken  when  none  had  been  intended.  An  incident 
of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  baptism  of  James  YI. 
A  splendid  banquet  was  given,  at  which  the  enTOjs 
of  filizabeth  were  distinguished  guests ;  and  the 
dishes  were  conveyed  into  the  hall  upon  a  large  and 
richly  adorned  vehicle  that  seemed  to  move  of  its 
own  accord.  But,  unfortunately,  this  quaint  derice 
was  preceded  by  a  band  of  satyrs  ornamented  with 
long  tails,  and  armed  with  whips,  who,  as  they 
ran  through  the  hall,  clutched  their  tails  in  their 
hands,  and  flourished  them  to  and  fro.  The  Eng- 
lish guests  immediately  started  up  in  a  rage.  The 
actors  were  Frenchmen,  and  it  was  surmised  thst 
they  had  brandished  their  caudal  appendages  in 
defiance  of  England ;  and  the  envoys,  after  vowiog 
a  dire  revenge,  retired  to  the  extremity  of  the  hall, 
that  they  might  no  longer  witness  the  obnoxious 
exhibition.} 

Although  the  principles  of  taste  had  changed, 
they  had  scarcely  improved,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  in  the  pageantries  of  a  royal  processioo, 
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as  appears  by  the  reception  of  Charles  I.  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1633.     He  was  welcomed  on  his  arrival 
by  the  provost  and  baillies,  clad  in  red  robes  well 
furred,  and  the  **  eldermen"  and  counsellers  in 
black  velvet  gowns;    these   functionaries    were 
seated  upon  *'  seats  of  deal  for  the  purpose,  built  of 
three  degrees."     The  provost,  after  a  speech,  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty  a  bason  of  gold,  valued  at 
five  thousand  marks,  *'  wherein  was  shaken,  out  of 
ane  embroidered  purse,  one  thousand  golden  double 
angels,  as  ane  token  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh 
their  love  and  humble  service."     At  the  west  end 
of  the  Tolbooth  the  royal  pedigree  of  the  Stuarts, 
from  Fergus  I.,  "  delicately  painted,"  was  himg 
out  to  welcome  his  descendant     At  the  market- 
cross  was  the  god  Bacchus,  who  drank  the  king's 
health,  all  the  spouts  of  the  fountain  in  the  mean 
time  flowing  with  wine.     At  the  Tron  was  a  re- 
presentation  of  Mount  Parnassus  covered  with 
birch-branches,  where  nine  boys  represented  the 
nine  muses.    All  this  was  dull  enough ;  but  this 
dulness  must  have  been  prodigiously  enhanced  by 
the  merciless  prosings  of  the  civic  dignitaries,  for 
the  king  was  obliged  to  endure  the  infliction  of 
seven  formal  speeches  before  he  got  fairly  sheltered 
writhin  the  walls  of  Holyrood.     A  subsequent  ex- 
hibition (it  was  a  post-prandial  one)  in  honour  of 
;he  king  was  of  a  more  lively  description.     After 

I  rich  banquet,  the  provost,  baillies,  and  coun- 
lellors,  linked  hand  in  hand,  and  bare-headed, 
:ame  dancing  vigorously  down  the  High-street, 
tccompanied  with  drums,  trumpeting,  and  all 
linds  of  music* 

The  common  people  had  their  public  masque* 
adings  as  well  as  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
•ageant  of  Robin  Hood  was  as  great  a  favourite  in 
Scotland  as  it  was  in  England.  The  characters 
f  this  dramatic  sport  seem  also  to  have  been 
iith  fully  copied  from  the  English.  But  in  the 
rst  zeal  of  the  Reformation  laws  for  its  sup- 
ression  were  enacted  in  1561.  This  inter- 
rence  with  a  favourite  pastime  so  incensed  the 
tizens  of  Edinburgh,  that  they  flew  to  arms; 
id,  after  robbing  and  maltreating  passengers, 
scuing  a  man  condemned  to  death,  and  breaking 
e  gibbet  on  which  he  was  to  have  been  executed, 
ey  imprisoned  the  magistrates  until  they  had 
torted  from  them  an  act  of  indemnity. f  Kobin 
ood  and  his  motley  band  were  thus  still  enabled 
defy  the  law ;  and  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  six- 
3nth  century  we  find  the  general  assembly  com- 
lining  heavily  of  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath, 
by  the  making  of  Robin  Hood."     The  Abbot  of 

II  reason,  the  principal  figure  of  another  festive 
[>rt  of  the  Scots,  was  a  personage  somewhat 
lembling  the  English  Lord  of  Misrule;  and, 
ended  by  hobby-horses,  morris-dancers,  and  the 
*rer-failing  dragon,  he  commonly  celebrated 
:;hL  ecclesiastical  events  as  the  anniversary  of  a 
tit  or  the  election  of  a  church  dignitary.      But, 

this   abbot  acted  in  a  sort  of  clerical  capacity, 
pranks  were  more  reprehensible  than  those  of 

*  Spalding't Trottblet  or  ScoUand.  t  Knox. 
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a  mere  secular  mime,  consisting  chiefly  of  parodies 
on  the  church  service  and  religious  ordinances  in 
general.*  On  this  account,  the  festival  of  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  or  the  Festival  of  Fools,  by 
which  religion  was  burlesqued  upon  the  continent 
during  the  licence  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  exhibition  of  miracle  and  moral  plays  had 
been  common  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  the  chief  author  in  this  species  of  literature 
among  the  Scots  was  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount.  His  principal  work,  entitled  The  Three 
Estates,  is  a  moral  play,  full  of  sarcastic  matter 
mixed  with  moral  admonition,  the  personages 
being  a  mixture  of  human  beings  and  allegorical 
abstractions.  This  play  ocoupied  nine  hours  in 
acting ;  and  not  only  the  language,  but  in  many 
instances  the  stage  directions,  are  so  gross,  as  to 
give  us  a  very  strange  idea  of  a  Scottish  audience 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  plays  were  com- 
monly acted  in  the  open  air ;  the  place  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  was  called  the  play-field,  and  there 
were  few  large  towns  in  Scotland  without  such  a 
provision  for  the  public  amusementf  At  first, 
the  drama  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  by  exposing  the  impostures  and  ini- 
quities of  the  Romish  clergy ;  but  the  **  high- 
kilted"  muse  of  the  North  did  not  know  where  to 
stop,  and  she  ran  riot  among  the  profligacies  she 
exposed  until  she  was  infected  with  their  spirit,  so 
that  the  reformers  were  soon  scandalized  at  the 
indecorum  of  their  ally.  In  consequence,  they  first 
protested  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  ; 
and  when  their  influence  increased  they  put  down 
the  acting  of  plays  altogether.  In  the  stirring  poli- 
tical events  that  followed,  the  absence  of  the  stage 
seems  to  have  been  little  felt  or  regretted  ;  but, 
when  the  period  of  calm  succeeded,  James  VI.,  who 
was  attached  to  the  drama,  applied  to  Elizabeth  for 
a  company  of  English  actors,  who  were  sent  to  Scot- 
land at  his  request.  This  was  an  unpardonable 
enormity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
and  they  preached  against  the  abomination  of 
play-going  with  great  vigour,  but  little  immediate 
success ;  for  the  Edinburgh  theatre  was  crowded 
every  night.  But,  at  length,  the  stem  predomi- 
nance of  ecclesiastical  discipline  over  every  other 
authority  was  more  than  a  match  for  a  poor  hand- 
ful of  actors,  and  the  drama  in  Scotland  may  be 
said  to  have  perished  in  its  infancy. 

The  tournament  was  greatly  patronised  by 
James  IV.  and  James  V.,  themselves  redoubted 
knights,  and  skilled  in  all  militarv  exercises ;  and 
such  was  the  splendour  with  which  the  tourna- 
ments of  the  first  of  these  monarchs  were  held, 
that  knights  from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  to 
compete  at  them.  These,  however,  were  the  last, 
as  they  were  the  brightest,  flashes  of  northern  chi- 
valry. Besides  these  grander  exhibitions  for 
knights  and  nobles,  weapon-shaws  for  the  people 

*  An  adminbU  sketch  of  this  rlotoiu  fttoctionarjr  it  gi'^en  hy 
Sir  Walter  Seolt  in  his  tale  Of  the  AbboU 
t  Aruoi's  Edinburgh. 
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were  appointed  bv  James  IV.  to  be  held  four 
times  a-year,  at  wnich  all  persons  should  assemble 
armed  and  accoutred  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  income.  The  active  and  military  games 
practised  at  public  or  social  meetings  were,  leap- 
ingy  running,  wrestling,  casting  the  penny-stone  or 
quoit,  shooting  at  the  papingo,  and  Uie  usual  trials 
of  archery.  In  public  military  trials,  James  IV. 
stimulated  the  candidates  by  prizes,  which  gene- 
rally consisted  of  silver  weapons,  such  as  the  winners 
had  excelled  in.  A  great  portion  of  the  popularitv 
of  James  V.  was  owing  to  the  frankness  with  which 
he  associated  with  the  people  in  these  sports,  so 
that  he  was  usually  called  the  king  of  the  com- 
mons.* Hunting  and  hawking  were  keenly  pur- 
sued in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  an  extent 
which  the  improvement  of  English  agriculture  had 
now  rendered  impossible  in  the  south.  Tennis,  hand 
and  football,  kayles,  and  golf,  were  among  the  out- 
door games  of  Scotland ;  and  dancing  was  a  common 
in-door  recreation.  The  sword-dance  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  of  the  Scots  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  sedentary 
games,  as  among  the  English,  were  cards,  dice^ 
chess,  draughts,  and  backgammon. 

The  old  rudeness  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Scots  began,  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  receive  a  sprinkling  of  refinement  from 
imitation  of  their  EngUsh  neighbours.  Handsome 
dwelling-houses  and  stately  castles  began  to  super- 
sede the  uncomfortable  donjons  that  had  formerly 
been  the  abodes  of  feudal  pomp  and  beggarly  dis- 
comfort. At  the  same  time,  services  of  gilt  metal, 
or  even  of  plate,  began  to  be  used  by  the  chief 
nobles,  instead  of  their  former  cups  of  pewter  and 
platters  of  wood ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  indig- 
nities to  which  Damley  was  subjected  by  Mary, 
after  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  was  the  removal 
of  his  service  of  plate,  and  the  substitution  of 
pewter.t  After  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  example  of  the  South,  and 
also  its  gold,  which  now  flowed  into  Scotland,  con- 
tinued to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  and  multiply 
the  sources  of  domestic  comfort.  While  this  im- 
provement pervaded  the  country  in  general,  the 
capital  in  particular  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  city,  and  to  be  adorned  by  many 
stately  mansions  erected  by  the  nobility  and  the 
heads  of  the  church.  But  there  was  still  the 
absence  of  a  preponderating  middle  class,  by  whom 
the  golden  mean  of  domestic  life  might  have  been 
exhibited,  and  on  that  account,  setting  aside  the 
civic  palaces  and  country  castles  of  tlie  titled  few, 
Scotland,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  still 
a  country  of  huts  and  hovels.  Even  the  shops  of 
comfortable  tradesmen  and  substantial  merchants 
in  the  metropolis  were  but  sorry  sheds  of  wood 
and  thatch  huddled  up  wherever  the  ground  was 
convenient ;  and  in  this  way  the  venerable  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Giles  was  clustered  at  every  comer  and 

•  PlUcottie. 
t  Bncli«oan*s  Detection  of  the  Acts  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 


''  coign  of  vantage "  with  these  booths  *  thu 
showed  like  swallows'  nests  about  the  Gothic  edi- 
fice, while  the  sacred  interior  itself  was  crowded 
with  those  who  bought  and  sold.  As  for  the 
country-houses,  those  belonging  to  the  fanners 
were  small  unsightly  buildings  of  loose  stooec, 
divided  only  into  two  apartments,  called  a  kit 
and  a  ben^  as  is  still  the  case  among  the  poorest  of 
the  peasantry  -,  and  the  generality  of  Scottish  beds 
were  a  sort  of  wooden  presses  built  into  thewail,&ucii 
as  are  still  seen  in  the  poorest  northern  cott&ges.t 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  present  period  ve  find  tint 
the  beds  of  the  young  nobility  consisted  frequemlj 
of  nothing  but  straw.}  On  these  they  lay  down 
with  their  weapons  within  reach,  and  were  ready  to 
start  at  the  slightest  signal. 

In  the  article  of  diet  the  Scots  had  been  gradu- 
ally improving  with  the  extension  of  their  cum* 
merce,  and  by  the  sixteenth  century  maoy  foreign 
luxuries  were  imported  into  the  country.  But 
this  change  was  regarded  by  the  govemment  vitn 
a  suspicious  eye :  they  thought  it  a  daogeroua  d^ 
parture  from  the  ancient  simplicity,  and  serere 
laws  were  made  to  suppress  it.  Prolubitioos  weit 
laid  upon  the  use  of  drugs,  confections,  and  Bpic^ 
ries  brought  from  beyond  seas,  on  the  ground  that 
their  prices  were  still  so  high  as  to  be  ruinous  to 
persons  of  ordinary  means.  Exceptions  were 
made  only  in  favour  of  prelates  and  peers,  aui 
such  as  were  able  to  spend  two  thousand  pomuii 
(Scotch)  annually .§ 

In  a  nobleman's  establishment,  though  all  b^ 
down  at  the  same  table,  the  chief  dainties  «eie 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  master  and  his  more  selevt 
guests.  As  for  the  menials  of  these  noble  house- 
holds, they  were  dieted  chiefly  on  com  aod 
roots,  with  a  very  small  allowance  of  animal  fwd. 
The  poorer  knights  and  barons,  though  of  grea: 
feudal  importance,  were  as  yet  little  cfaar^ 
able  with  luxury,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  follovini 
account  given  by  Moryson : — ^"  Myself  was  at  a 
knight's  house  who  had  many  servants  to  attesd 
him,  that  brought  in  his  meat  with  their  heads 
covered  with  blue  caps,  the  table  being  more  tlua 
half  furnished  with  great  platters  of  porridge,  eacii 
having  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat ;  and  when 
the  table  was  served  the  servants  did  sit  dowoT^ 
us ;  but  the  upper  mess,  instead  of  porridge,  b^ 
a  pullet  with  some  prunes  in  the  broth.  Aod  1 
observed  no  art  of  cookery,  or  furniture  of  haoie- 
hold  stuff,  but  rather  rude  neglect  of  both,  tbougt 
myself  aiul  my  companion,  sent  from  the  goTer»'f 
of  Berwick  about  border  affairs,  were  entertaiueii 
after  their  best  manner."||    Moryson  fuxtha  ^' 

•  Sndi  was  the  tenn  for  nn  Edinborgb  shop  at  tUs  pcnad-'I-^ 
of  Oeorf  e  Heriol.  8vo.  Bdio.  ISS7. 

t  Muryioa'*  lUofrary.    Ful.    Um.  I6I7.  _ 

X  Extracts  from  tha  Houaehold  Book  of  Lady  Mam  Sie*  ' 
daughter  of  Esmo,  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  CoontcM  of  if  ar.  ByCW 
Sharp,  Ksq.    4to. 

I  Stat.  113.  Pari.  7  Jae.  6. 

I  Even  James  VI.  himself,  while  King  of  SeoUaod.  hsd  tn^-^J^ 
a  wretchedly  supplied  larder  for  royal  entertainments,  w  fVf*' , 
ftom  the  following  piteous  application  which  be  made  to  ifae  1^'* 
Dundas,  in  1600,  on  oecaskm  of  the  hastism  of  his  fan.  rn&'e 
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forms  us  that  the  Scots  used  great  quantities  of 
red  colewort  and  cahbage,  but  little  fresh  meat ; 
and  that  they  salted  their  mutton  and  geese,  but 
not  beef.  This  salting  of  geese  is  still  common  in 
the  highlands  and  isles  of  Scotland.  The  cabbage 
and  colewort  was  in  all  likelihood  used,  as  it  is 
now,  in  broths ;  the  porridge  was  hasty-pudding 
made  of  oatmeal ;  and  as  for  the  pullet  stewed  wim 
prunes,  this  still  continues  to  be  a  favourite  dish  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland .  The  reign  of  Mary  added 
Beveral  French  dishes  to  this  simple  fare;  and, 
among  other  luxuries,  she  introduced  marmalade, 
which  since  that  period  has  continued  to  be  the 
choicest  Scottish  confection.*  The  occupation  6f 
Scotland,  after  the  civil  war,  by  Monk  and  the 
English  army,  undoubtedly  improved  the  style  of 
living  in  the  north,  although  not  altogether  to  the 
extent  that  has  been  sometimes  supposed.  The 
Scottish  gentry  seem  to  have  relished  the  accom- 
paniment of  music  to  a  dinner  ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose a  harper,  crowder,  or  ballad-singer  was  quite 
sufficient.t  The  Scots  had  abundance  of  wine,  and 
used  it  to  such  excess  that  they  were  accounted 
harder  drinkers  than  the  English.  It  would 
appear,  too,  from  the  testimony  of  Dunbar,  as  well 
as  later  authorities,  that  not  only  the  men  but  even 
the  women  were  frequently  addicted  to  this  spe- 
cies of  excess :  we  are  told  that  the  latter  drank 
largely  of  ale  and  malmsey  when  they  could  get 
it.  In  drinking  wine  the  Scots  did  not  sweeten  it 
with  sugar  like  the  English,  but  with  comfits  like 
the  French.  One  custom  of  Scottish  hospitality 
was,  to  present  to  a  guest  a  well-filled  bumper  on 
retiring  to  bed,  under  the  name  of  a  sleeping-cup. 
The  higher  classes  dined  at  eleven,  and  supped  at 
six  o*clock.t 

An  idea  of  the  wild  hilarity  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  still  mingled  with 
the  ceremonious  observances  of  the  highest  oc- 
casions among  the  upper  classes  may  be  formed 
from  the  details  that  have  been  preserved  of  the 
boisterous  courtship  of  James  IV.  when  he  went  to 
receive  his  bride.  When  Margaret  (daughter  of 
Henry  VII.)  had  reached  Newbattle,  her  royal 
lover  darted  into  her  apartment,  ^'like  a  hawk 
on  its  quarry,"  and  found  her  playing  at  cards. 
Having  embraced  her,  he  gave  her  a  taste  of  his 
accomplishments  by  playing  upon  the  lute  and 
claricord ;  after  which  he  vaulted  into  his  horse's 
saddle  without  setting  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 

Charlea :— "  RiR^i  trusty  fViend,  we  ^reet  you  hcartdv  well.  The 
bapiUm  of  our  iieHre»t  ion  being  appointed  at  Holyrudehouse  upon 
the  83ni  day  of  Deeemher  insUnt,  whereat  aone  princes  of  Fraore, 
strangers,  with  the  specials  of  our  nobility,  bring  invited  lo  be  present, 
neeesaar  it  is  that  great  provisions,  guid  eheer,  and  stc  other  things 
necessary  for  dfcorations  thereof,  be  provided,  whilks  rannot  be  done 
without  the  help  of  some  of  our  loving  subjects }  whrrcuf  accounting 
vou  one  of  the  specials,  we  have  thought  good  to  request  you  effee- 
tlously  to  propj'ne  us  wiUi  venisons,  wild  meat,  brissel  tomU.  capons, 
with  no  oiner  provisions  as  are  maist  seasonable  at  that  time  and 
errand,  to  be  sent  into  Holyrndehonse  npon  the  SSud  day  of  the  said 
month  of  December  instant;  and  herewithal  to  invite  yon  to  be  pre- 
sent at  that  solemnity,  to  take  part  of  your  own  gnid  cheer,  as  yon 
tender  our  honour  and  the  honour  of  our  country. 

•  Lady  Mary  Steward's  Household  Book. 

f  The  Mlowing  item  oecurs  in  the  Household  Book  of  Lady  Mary 
Steward :— **  To  ana  blind  singer,  who  sang  the  time  of  dinner,  twrtve 
ahUlings"  (Scotch). 
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galloped  off  at  a  rate  that  soon  distanced  his  at- 
tendants. At  the  next  interview,  Margaret  ex- 
hibited her  musical  skill  in  turn,  whiles  James 
gallantly  listened  on  bended  knee.  When  Mar- 
garet left  Dalkeith  for  Edinburgh,  a  gay  cavalcade 
of  the  king  and  nobles  met  her  on  the  way,  and  a 
chivalrous  pageant  was  played  by  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  rude  losel, 
endeavoured  to  snatch  a  fair  lady  from  a  knight ; 
her  champion,  of  course,  resisted,  and  this  1^  to 
the  exhibition  of  a  mock  combat.  On  arriving  at 
the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  the  queen  descended 
from  her  litter,  mounted  soberly  upon  a  pillion 
behind  the  king,  and  thus  entered  her  future 
capital  in  royal  state.  The  marriage  ceremonies 
were  concluded  with  entertainments,  shows,  and 
tournaments,  in  the  last  of  which  the  king  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  salvage  knight,  and  carried 
oflf  the  prize  from  every  competitor.* 

Among  the  common  people,  the  important 
concerns  of  courtship  and  marriage  were  conducted 
with  at  least  as  much  glee  and  mirthful  tumults 
poetry,  piping,  and  feasting,  formed  the  regular 
climax  of  wooing  and  winning;  and  when  the 
liquor  circulated  too  copiously,  a  rude  skirmish 
of  wit  often  warmed  into  a  perilous  interchange  of 
blows,  that  only  served  to  enhance  the  convivial 
enjoyment  of  the  party.  It  was  the  custom,  also, 
for  each  of  the  guests  to  subscribe  a  sum,  no- 
minally to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  marriage- 
feast,  but,  in  reality,  to  furnish  the  young  couple 
with  something  to  begin  the  world.  After  the  Re- 
formation, these  penny -weddings,  as  they  were, 
and  still  are,  technically  termed,  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  kirk ;  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  suppress  them,  and  all  that  was  done  was  to 
limit  the  contributions  of  the  guests  to  a  very 
moderate  sum.  Thus,  by  an  act  of  the  session  of 
Stirling,  not  more  than  five  shillings  Scotch  were 
allowed  to  be  levied  upon  each  attendant  at  a 
penny-wedding;  and  similar  restrictions  were 
established  in  other  parishes.f 

In  their  funeral  customs,  the  Scots  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  English  by  a  practice  common 
to  themselves  and  the  Irish  only.  As  soon  as  life 
had  departed,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  prepared 
to  hold  his  lyke-wake^  that  is,  to  sit  up  witn  the 
body  all  night  previous  to  interment.  A  cellar  of 
salt  was  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and 
lighted  candles  were  set  at  the  head  and  feet ;  but 
as  the  occasion  partook  more  of  festivity  than 
sorrow,  all  the  materials  of  feasting,  drinking,  and 
smoking,  were  plentifully  provided  for  the  watchers. 
This  practice  was  at  last  so  much  abused  that  a 
person's  lyke-wake  was  oflen  as  costly  as  his 
wedding.  When  the  time  of  burial  arrived,  the 
coffin  was  carried  to  the  grave  on  hand-spokes ; 
and  if  the  deceased  had  been  of  rank,  the  inter- 
ment was  frequently  accompanied  with  tlie  ringing 
of  bells  and  discharges  of  muskets  and  artillery  .| 

•  Piticoltie,  pp.  2*7-8. 
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The  particulars  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  of 
Scottish  manners  and  customs  are  only  to  he  under- 
stood of  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
people  of  certain  portions  of  the  kingdom  differed 
m  their  way  of  life  from  the  Saxon  population  of 
the  Lowlands  as  much  as  they  did  in  lineage.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  isles,  who  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  Danish  and  Norwegian  origin,  being  sepa- 
rated, by  tempestuous  seas  and  an  imperfect  navi- 
gation, from  the  comparative  civilization  of  the 
mainland,  still  retained  a  large  portion  of  those 
rude  characteristics  by  which  their  ancestors  were 
distinguished.  These  islesmen  lived  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  preparing  animal  food  for 
eating,  they  seethed  it  in  the  tripe  or  skin  of  the 
beast,  which  they  filled  with  water.  Their  drink 
was  the  broth  of  sodden  flesh,  or  whey  kept  for 
several  years.  In  the  morning  they  would  eat  a 
little  oaten  or  barley  bread,  and  content  themselves 
with  this  till  evening,  after  a  day*s  hunting.  The 
only  beds  in  their  houses  were  heather  laid  on  the 
ground,  with  the  tops  or  flowers  uppermost,  which 
was  not  only  as  soft  as  a  feather-bed,  but  very 
refreshing  and  restorative  after  fatigue.  Their 
weapons  were  an  iron  bonnet  or  skull- cap,  a  ha- 
bergeon reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  bows  and 
forked  arrows,  and  axes.  Their  musical  instru- 
ments were  harps,  clarshoes,  and  bag-pipes.  The 
richer  people  of  these  isles  adorned  their  harps 
and  clarshoes  with  silver  and  precious  stones,  and 
the  poor  with  crystal ;  and  the  chief  amusement  of 
all  classes  was  singing  songs,  recording  the  deeds 
and  praises  of  the  brave.  Such,  finally,  was  the 
healthiness  of  these  insular  climates,  and  the  re- 
markable longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  monkish  authority  quoted  in  Moni- 
penny's  Chronicle,  they  generally  lived  till  they 
were  quite  weary  of  life. 

The  Highlanders,  although  they  lived  more  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  improvement,  and  con- 
stituted a  more  important  part  of  the  Scottish  po- 
pulation, were  not  superior  in  knowledge  and 
refinement  to  the  islesmen,  while  they  were  much 
more  sanguinary  in  character.  They  were  go- 
verned by  the  patriarchal  system  in  its  worst  of 
forms  ;  their  fierce,  though  paltry  wars  of  clanship, 
as  efiPectually  secluded  them  from  the  civilization  of 
the  Lowlands  as  the  storms  of  the  northern  seas 
could  have  done ;  and  when  tl)ey  descended  into  the 
plains,  it  was  only  by  hurried  visits,  and  for  hostile 
purposes.  This  character  became  so  permanent 
that  the  following  description  which  John  Eldar, 
a  clergyman  and  a  native  of  Caithness,  gave  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  life  in  the  Highlands,  was  equally 
correct  nearly  two  centuries  later.*  Their  chief 
occupation  (when  they  were  not  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  or  plundering  the  Lowlands)  was  hunting ; 
and  their  principal  amusements  were  running,  leap- 
ing, swimming,  shooting,  and  throwing  darts.  The 
Highlanders  were  called  Rough-footed  Scots  by  the 
English,  and  Red-shanks  by  the  Lowlanders,  from 

•  Qooted  In  Finkertoo**  Hlttoiy  of  5^tUnd,  li.  896.  from  the 
anthor'a  MS.  in  Bib.  B«g.  18  A.  38.  ^ 


the  shoes  they  wore,  and  which  were  mtde  in  t 
very  summary  fashion.  When  the  red  deer  va 
killed,  and  the  hide  flayed  warm  from  tbe  snimal, 
the  person  wanting  a  pair  of  shoes  pkoed  his  foot 
on  die  skin,  and  cut  by  that  measure  a  auffident 
quantity  of  hide  to  cover  the  foot  and  the  ancle.  A 
few  thongs  were  then  pared  from  the  same  ma- 
terial to  lace  up  the  shoe,  and  holes  were  pricked 
in  the  sole  to  let  out  the  water.  Even  this  ex- 
temporaneous buskin,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  a  luxury,  and  the  Celt,  unless  tbe  weatbervts 
very  cold,  generally  went  barefoot.  As  the  High- 
landers sowed  little  com,  and  despised  the  unvar- 
like  occupations  of  husbandry,  animal  food  com- 
posed their  chief  subsistence ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  sheep  and  beeves  which  they  lifted  from  the 
Lowland  pastures,  they  had  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  game.  When  hunting,  we  are  informed,  ther 
dressed  their  venison  by  pressing  the  raw  fiesh 
between  boards  or  hazel-rods  until  the  blood  wss 
wrung  out,  after  which  they  devoured  it  withoot 
further  cookery.* 

Besides  these  Norse  and  Celtic  races,  there 
were  the  Borderers,  an  equally  distiDCt  com- 
munity, at  least  as  far  as  their  mode  of  life  marked 
them  out  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  These 
people,  living  upon  the  edge  of  the  kingdom,  and 
always  exposed  to  the  first  brunt  of  an  EngM 
invasion,  resembled  more  the  forlorn  hope  of  w 
army  than  a  settled  population,  and  not  ouly  their 
habits,  but  their  sports  were  imbued  with  tk 
recklessness  and  ferocity  of  such  a  militarr  po- 
sition. As  they  found  it  useless  to  build  regiiiar 
houses,  which  the  first  onslaught  of  the  enemy 
would  demolish,  any  temporary  wigwam  con- 
tented them ;  and  as  it  was  equally  a  waste  of  time 
to  sow  their  fields,  they  reaped  with  the  sword  the 
fields  of  the  neighbouring  English  counties.  Some- 
times, however,  they  found  the  opposite  border  so 
well  guarded  that  a  sheaf  of  arrows  rather  than 
one  of  com  was  ready  to  welcome  them.  In  this 
case  the  Scottish  borderers  did  not  greatly  perplei 
themselves  about  ways  and  means:  they  turned 
and  fell  upon  the  fields  and  cattle  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  thus  supplied  their  wants  at  the 
expense  of  the  inland  farmers.  This  pluDdcring 
of  friend  and  foe  they  softened  with  the  gentle 
name  of  "  a  little  shifting  for  their  living,"  ^^ 
many  of  the  border  chiefs  found  the  practice  so 
profitable  that  they  reduced  it  to  a  regular  system. 
They  gathered  troops  of  needy  and  dissolute  fol- 
lowers, built  strong  towers  in  some  situation  of 
difficult  approach,  and  either  swept  both  sides  d 
the  border  without  distinction  or  obliged  the  M* 
holders  to  compound  for  immunity  by  the  p»y- 
ment  of  an  annual  black-mail.  The  kinp  ^ 
Scotland  were  seldom  powerful  enough  to  repress 
these  disorders ;  nor  was  the  bold  adventurous  liii? 
of  the  borderers  without  its  use  in  raising  and  ^ 
serving  a  hardy  militia  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  outposts.  But  James  IV.  and  his  ^ 
cesser,  who  saw  the  permanent  evils  entailed  by 

*  Brantome.  Vie  de  Cbartns. 
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such  a  Bystem,  commenced  an  unsparing  is^arfare 
against  these  robber  chieftains,  and  either  drove 
them  across  the  border  or  hanged  them  over  the 
gates  of  their  own  castles.  In  their  justiciary 
progresses,  which  were  conducted  under  the  show 
of  a  hunt,  or  party  of  pleasure,  these  sovereigns 
were  attended,  not  only  by  knights,  judges,  and 
guards,  but  also  by  hunters,  falconers,  and  morris- 
dancers,  and  thus  the  thieves  were  unaware  of  the 
real  purpose  of  the  expedition  until  they  were 
surprised  in  their  dens.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, as  James  V.  was  making  a  progress,  John 
Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  a  celebrated  border  chief 
and  border  freebooter,  presuming  upon  the  services 
he  could  render  to  the  king,  advanced  to  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  forty-eight  gentle- 
men, whose  dress  and  equipments  rivalled  those  of 
a  royal  following.  James,  astonished  at  the  glitter 
of  this  approach,  imagined  that  some  English  or 
foreign  prince  was  at  hand ;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  only  an  over-proud  caitiff, 
whom  he  had  outlawed,  and  vowed  to  punish, 
his  rage  burst  forth  in  the  following  couplet, — 

What  wants  this  knaTe 
That  a  kioK  should  have  ? 

and  he  immediately  ordered  John  and  his  merry 
men  to  be  hanged  without  further  ceremony.  The 
Regent  Murray  was  one  of  the  sternest  suppressors 
of  the  border  moss-troopers,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  hanged  or  drowned  by  dozens ;  but,  after  his 
death,  they  again  became  as  unruly  as  ever. 
James,  on  his  accession  to  the  English  crown, 
ordained  that  no  borderer  of  England  or  Scotland 
should  wear  any  kind  of  weapon,  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, except  a  knife  of  no  more  than  a  certain 
length,  with  which  to  cut  his  victuals,  and  keep 
no  horse,  gelding,  or  mare,  above  the  value  of  forty 
shillings.  By  this  act  the  occupation  of  a  border 
thief  was  gone,  as  he  was  effectually  dismounted 
and  disarmed;  and  the  border  itself,  in  conse- 
quence, at  last  became  as  peaceable  as  any  other 
|iart  of  the  British  dominions.* 

The  Reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  The  Protestant  clergy,  in 
beginning  'their  warfare  against  the  ancient  na- 
tional faith,  had  no  idea  of  compromise  or 
gradual  change,  like  their  brethren  of  England ; 
instead  of  this  they  laid  the  axe  to  the  root,  and, 
after  demolishing  churches  and  monasteries,  they 
waged  the  same  war  of  extermination  against  every 
practice,  custom,  or  ceremony  that  was  in  any 
way  identified  with  the  hostile  creed.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  they  had  proscribed  the  tenets,  and 
banished  the  ceremonies,  of  popery,  the  victory  was 
followed  up  by  an  irresistible  attack  upon  masques, 
pageants,  and  plays,  merry  meetings  and  festivals, 

•  Soott*s  MiBttrclsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.~Stoir.— Pitioottic, 


and   all  [kinds  of  cheerful  music  and  dancing, 
which  last  amusements  the  leader  of  the  Scottisa 
Reformation  had  contemptuously  branded  by  the 
names  of  "  fiddling  and  flinging."*    The  ground 
being  thus  cleared,  Presbyterianism  became  para- 
mount, and  then  every  church  court  and  parish 
session  was  a  sort  of  inquisition,  before  which  not 
only  greater  offenders  were  cited,  but  all  those 
who  came  short  of  certain   qualifications  which 
were  thought  essential  for  true  professors  of  the 
gospel.     Thus  the  anathema  of  the  church  was 
levelled  against  all  who  had  a  crucifix  or  popish 
painting  in  their  possession,  all  who  were  guilty  of 
excess  at  a  feast,  all  who  spent  too  much  at  a 
wedding,  all  who  held  or  attended  cheerful  pro- 
cessions, or  mingled  in  promiscuous  dances,  as 
well  as  against  adultery,  sacrilege,  and  murder. 
But  this  was  not  enough.     Domestic  life  was  in- 
vaded and  its  privacies    explored,  while    every 
comer  and  cranny  was  rummaged  in  which  sin 
could  be  supposed  to  find  shelter.     Even  non- 
attendance  on   church,  rashness    in  speech,  an 
unadvised  word,  were  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
inquest.      The  kirk-session,   also,  soon    became 
almost  as  powerful  to  punish  as  they  were  vigilant 
to  detect.     Besides  having  the  sackcloth  garment, 
the  pillar  of  repentance,  and  the  branksf  under 
their  entire  control,  as  also  the  power  of  fining 
adult  and  scourging  juvenile  offenders,  they  could 
deliver  a  culprit  to  the  secular  arm  with  a  recom- 
mendation (which  was  tantamount  to  a  positive 
command)  that  he  should  be  pilloried,  imprisoned, 
whipt,  or  banished  disgracefully  by  beat  of  drum. 
Gaiety  and  mirth  of  every  kind  were  soon  sobered 
by  this  ghostly  domination,  and  the   land   was 
pervaded  by  a  general  gloom.   The  political  events 
of  the  seventeenth  century  only  tended  to  impress 
this  character  more  deeply  upon  the  nation.     The 
Scotch,  on  the  transference  of  their  king  and  court 
to    England,  clung  the    more    eagerly  to  their 
church :   having    lost  for  a  time  their  national 
politics,  theology  was  adopted  to  fill  up  the  void. 
On  the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  court  to  make 
Episcopacy  paramount  in   Scotland,  the  people 
regarded  the  degradation   of    their  kirk  as   an 
attempt  to  annihilate  their  national  independence, 
and  in  that  spirit  they  rallied  round  the  Covenant 
with  tenfold  ardour.    In  the  struggle  that  followed, 
the  Scots,  as  might  have  been    expected,  only 
became  more  stricdy  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian 
than  ever,  and  a  stem  brow  and  austere  demeanour 
were  cultivated,  as  evidences  not  only  of  sound 
religion,  but  of  tme  patriotism. 

•  Knox's  IlistoTy  of  the  RefonBatioD. 

i  The  brauks  was  an  instrument  used  for  tbe  pnnishment  of 
scolds.  It  was  a  sort  or  bead-piece,  composed  of  Iron  hoops,  and 
ftimlsbed  with  a  gag  of  the  same  netal ;  and  when  tbe  head  of  the 
culprit  was  sccure<l,  and  the  tongue  made  fast,  the  whole  was  closed 
by  a  padlock,  by  which  a  painfA  silence  was  inflicted  for  any  kIvcc 
time.  Some  of  these  instruments,  though  long  disused,  ate  stiU  pre* 
•erved  in  churches.  A  representation  of  one  of  them,  which  the 
author  was  shown  at  NewcastlCt  in  I7S7.  is  giren  by  Lacldnglon,  tbe 
liuokseller.  in  hla  Memoirs  of  bU  Life.  8to.  1791,  p.  SB6. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


T  may  be  said  that 
every  second  cen- 
tury since  the  found- 
ation of  the  mo- 
narchy has  witnessed 
the  consummation  of 
a  great  revolution  in 
the  political  state  of 
England.  luthemid- 
dle  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  Norman 
Conquest  overthrew 
the  comparatively 
free  old  Saxon  con- 
stitution, and  completed  the  establishment  of 
feudalism;  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  the 
insurrection  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  barons 
against  Henry  III.  put  an  end  to  the  exclusive 
domination  of  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  by  in- 
troducing into  the  government  the  principle  of 
popular  representation;  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth,  the  wars  of  the  Roses  almost  annihilated 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  left  the  crown 
and  the  commons  to  contend  together  for  the 
supremacy;  and  finally,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth,  the  success  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
decided  that  contest  in  favour  of  the  commons. 
'  It  will  thus  be  found  that,  for  the  first  two  him- 
dred  years  after  the  Conquest,  the  government 
was  a  monarchy  balanced  by  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
system  in  which,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
king  and  other  varying  circumstances,  sometimes 
the  crown  had  the  upper  hand,  sometimes  the 
barons ;  that,  for  the  next  two  centuries,  the  com- 
mons, or  rather  the  middle  classes,  consisting 
of  the  inferior  landholders  and  gentry,  and  the 
mercantile  and  moneyed  community,  had  both  a 
nominal  and,  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
real  share  in  the  government,  although  still  rather 
as  allies  and  supporters  at  one  time  of  the 
crown,  at  another  of  the  aristocracy,  than  as  an 
independent  force ;  and  that  for  the  third  space 
of  about  the  same  length,  the  power  of  the  nobility 
as  a  distinct  body  in  the  state  being  almost  wholly 
destroyed,  the  government  came  to  be  either  a 
simple  monarchy,  so  long  as  the  crown  kept  the 
mastery  over  the  commons,  or  a  simple  demo- 
cracy (of  the  middle  classes)  after  the  commons 
succeeded  in  their  turn  in  acquiring  the  mastery 
over  the  crown.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  was  any  interval  between  these  two  last- 
mentioned  conditions,  in  which  monarchy  and 
democracy,  tempering  each  other^  were  combined 


into  any  system  of  proper  antagonism  or  mutual 
check  and  support. 

The  succession  of  these  changes  may  be  other- 
wise stated  thus : — from  the  middle  of  the  eleTenih 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  goveni- 
ment  was  a  contest  between  the  monarchic  and  the 
aristocratic  principles ;  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
was  still  the  same  contest,  with  this  differcDoe, 
that  the  democratic  principle  (in  the  particular 
modification  in  which  alone  it  had  as  yet  mani- 
fested itselO  was  called  in  as  an  auxiharr  by 
each  of  the  others,  and  that,  having  first  assisted 
the  aristocracy  in  restraining  the  power  of  tk 
crown,  it  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  crown 
to  aid  the  course  of  circumstances  in  breakinf 
and  eventually  destroying  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy;  and  that,  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
monarchic  and  democratic  principles  were  tho*e 
between  which  the  contest  was  waged. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  course  of  CTeuts 
we  shall  further  find  that  each  of  these  three 
eras  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  which  may  be 
severally  regarded  as  the  successive  stages  in 
which  first  die  one  of  the  two  contending  prin- 
ciples predominated,  then  the  battle  wavered,  and 
finally  victory  declared  itself  for  the  other.  Thui, 
in  the  first  era,  the  monarchic  principle  maintained 
the  supremacy  for  the  space  of  about  seventy  yean 
that  elapsed  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of 
Henry  I. ;  for  the  next  sixty-five  years,  extending 
to  the  death  of  Richard  I.,  the  crown  was  obliged 
to  share  the  supreme  power  with  the  nobility  and 
the  church  (properly  a  branch  of  the  nobility) ; 
and  for  the  remaining  space  of  about  the  same 
length,  carrying  us  to  the  new  constitution  esta- 
blished by  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  barons  kept 
the  crown  in  subjection,  extorting  fit)m  it  the 
Great  Charter  and  various  other  concessions.  Id 
the  second  era,  where  three  elements  were  in 
action,  the  movements  of  the  game  are  more  com- 
plicated, and  its  different  phases  blend  or  intermii 
more  with  one  another ;  but  still  we  may  perceive 
the  crown,  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  Edward 
I.,  to  be  kept  more  than  afterwards  in  check  by 
the  barons,  with  the  aid  of  the  commons,  through- 
out the  space  of  somewhat  above  sixty  years  which 
preceded  the  accession  of  Edward  III. ;  then,  for 
about  seventy  years  more,  comprising  the  rei^s 
of  that  king  and  his  grandson,  a  suspension  of  the 
contest  in  any  violent  form,  with  little  change  oi 
position  in  the  two  principal  parties;  and,  lastly, 
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in  the  space  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
filled  by  tbe  rule  of  tbe  House  of  Lancaster,  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  first  undermined  and 
visibly  shaken  by  the  gradual  approximation  of 
the  commons  to  the  crown,  and  then  more  rapidly 
crumbling  to  ruin  in  the]  convulsion  of  the  civil 
war  between  the  two  competitors  for  the  throne. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  third  era,  we  have  first  a 
space  of  about  seventy  years,  from  the  accession 
of  Edward  IV.  to  the  destruction  of  the  Romish 
church  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the  crown  was 
employed,  not  so  much  in  putting  down  the  active 
opposition  (for  of  that  there  was  now  little  or 
none)  as  in  disencumbering  itself  of  the  mere 
inert  rubbish  of  the  old  strength  of  aristocracy  and 
feudalism ;  then  another  term  of  about  the  same 
length,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in 
which  monarchy  and  democracy,  now  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  field,  rather  made  preparation 
for  than  actually  began  to  wage  their  inevitable 
struggle;  and  last  of  all  the  somewhat  shorter 
space  forming  the  period  we  are  now  reviewing, 
over  the  whole  of  which  that  struggle,  in  a'state  of 
less  or  more  activity,  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
tending. 

Thus,  each  of  these  successive  political  con- 
ditions has  subsisted  for  about  the  ordinary  term 
of  an  entire  human  life ;  or,  for  the  space  of  time 
in  which  it  is  reckoned  that  two  generations  are 
brought  into  existence,  and,  of  course,  as  many 
pass  away.  Every  second  generation,  therefore, 
on  arriving  at  middle  age,  has  found  itself  in  a 
new  political  condition.  In  other  words,  of  two 
successive  generations,  the  one  bom  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  other  at  the  middle,  of  the  space 
over  which  each  particular  condition  has  stretcned, 
only  the  former  has  spent  the  whole  of  life  under 
that  condition ;  the  latter  has  entered  upon  or  has 
made  for  itself  a  new  condition  by  the  time  the 
half  of  its  days  has  been  spent.  Perhaps  the  dif- 
ference in  the  original  circumstances  of  the  two 
generations  may,  in  part,  accoimt  for  the  one 
having  thus  been  regularly  conservative,  the  other 
innovating.  The  men  bom  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  existing  order  of  things  have  known  it 
in  the  bright  days  of  its  vernal  promise,  and 
regard  it  besides  as  almost  of  their  own  creation, 
or  as  something  identified  with  themselves,  simply 
on  the  score  of  they  and  it  having  grown  up 
together ;  their  sons  have  seen  it  only  in  the  dim- 
ness and  disappointment  of  its  decline,  with  the 
gloss  of  novelty  not  only  all  worn  oflF,  but  pro- 
bably converted  into  rust  and  clogging  corruption, 
and,  instead  of  any  attachment  to  it  as  a  system  of 
:heir  own  setting  up,  or  whose  growth  has  been 
coincident  with  theirs,  they  are  rather  apt  to  be 
impatient  of  it  as  that  which  has  done  its  office 
=ind  has  no  more  business  in  the  world, — as  a 
Bvom-out  and  obsolete  organization  with  which 
:heir  habits  and  feelings  jar  and  jostle  at  all 
points.  They  are  yoimg,  and  it  is  old ;  it  belongs 
properly  to  one  age,  they  to  another.  Thus  it 
lappens  that,  while  the  one  generation  on  arriving 


at  manhood  is  naturally  inclined  to  maintain  things 
as  they  are, — to  make  its  present  out  of  the  past, — 
the  other  is  as  naturally  and  as  strongly  impelled 
on  attaining  the  age  of  action  to  seek  its  present  in 
the  future — ^to  abandon  the  certainty  of  the  ancient 
ways  for  the  chances  of  a  new  and  untried  career. 
Of  course,  the  greater  length  of  time  that  the 
existing  order  of  things  has  lasted  when  it  comes 
to  their  turn  to  deal  with  it  makes  it  the  easier 
for  them  to  effect  its  modification ;  for  change  is 
the  law  of  all  things  here  below,  and  the  longer 
any  system — political  or  of  whatever  other  kind — 
has-been  in  operation,  the  more  ready  is  it  for 
transmutation  into  something  else. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  although  a  notion  of 
political  freedom  of  a  much  wider  scope  may  have 
always  survived  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  in 
the  form  of  a  popular  instinct,  yet  the  first  allevia- 
tion of  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown  that  was 
actually  realized  in  England  consisted  only  in  the 
transference  of  a  part  of  that  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  nobility.  At  this  time  the  barons  were  the 
only  representatives  the  people  either  had  or  de- 
sired; no  higher  idea  of  good  government  was 
entertained  by  the  rest  of  the  nation  than  that  it 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy. To  this  point  only  had  the  national 
aspirations  reached  even  at  the  date  of  the  extort- 
ing of  the  Great  Charter  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Conquest:  that  instrument,  then  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  national  demands  and 
wishes,  left  the  constitution,  in  so  far  as  the 
people  were  concerned,  the  same  as  it  had  been 
left  by  the  Conqueror ;  the  only  difference  was, 
that,  in  the  time  of  William,  the  crown  kept  the 
barons  in  subjection,  whereas  now,  under  John, 
the  barons  had  gotten  the  mastery  over  the  crown. 
The  advantages  that  fell  to  the  share  of  the  people 
were  only  indirect  and  accidental ;  they  obtained 
some  securities  against  oppression  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  any  share  in  the  government  they  neither 
obtained  nor  seem  to  have  thought  of  putting  in  a 
claim  for.  And  even  after  the  principle  of  po- 
pular representation  was  brought  into  action,  it 
had  various  stages  of  growth  to  pass  through 
before  it  became  what  we  now  understand  it  to 
mean.  For  a  long  time  the  so-called  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  little  more  than  the  sub- 
servient auxiliaries  at  one  time  of  the  barons 
against  the  crown,  at  another  of  the  crown  against 
the  barons ;  after  which,  on  the  destmction  of  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  under  the  two  first  Tu- 
dors,  they  were  brought  down  for  a  season  to  the 
still  humbler  position  of  the  mere  slaves  or  instru- 
ments of  the  crown — ^the  most  obedient  agents  and 
convenient  supporters  of  its  tyranny.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  accidental  and  unnatural  state  of 
things  which  could  not  last  long :  for,  whatever 
might  be  the  appearances  of  the  moment,  the  real 
and  ultimate  tendency  of  the  mighty  revolutions  in 
church  and  state  which  distinguished  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  those  of  them  even 
to  which  the  royal  power  chiefly  owed  its  present 
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aggrandizement — the  overthrow  first  of  feudalism 
and  then  of  popery — as  well  as  the  growth  and 
extension,  produced  by  various  causes,  of  ma- 
nufactures, commerce,  and  wealth,  was  neither 
aristocratic  nor  monarchical,  but  democratic,  or 
favourable  to  the  development  and  onward  move- 
ment of  the  popular  principle  in  the  constitution ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  later  half  of  that  century, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  an  orderly  and  stable  government  at  length 
succeeded  to  the  weakness  and  confusion  which 
the  storm  of  the  Reformation  had  left  behind  it, 
may  be  considered  as  the  age  in  which  the  feeling 
first  fairly  rooted  itself  and  grew  up  in  men's 
minds  that  the  Commons'  House  was  a  power  in 
the  state  co-ordinate  with  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  crown,  and  of  right  wholly  independent  of 
either.  This  feeling,  indeed,  as  has  happened 
with  every  other  great  principle  that  has  impelled 
or  agitated  the  world,  remained  for  the  first  stage 
of  its  existence  little  more  than  a  mere  aspiration 
or  article  of  faith  :  it  had  to  diffuse  itself  and  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  men  before  it  could  move  either 
their  hands  or  their  tongues ;  and,  accordingly,  so 
long  as  Elizabeth  lived,  the  House  of  Commons 
rather,  as  we  have  said,  made  preparation  for 
assuming  its  due  position,  or  intimated  its  inten- 
tion of  assuming  it  on  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity, than  decidedly  asserted  or  attempted  to 
exercise  its  rights.  But  as  soon  as  the  sceptre  had 
fiillen  from  the  hand  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
Tudors  into  that  of  the  first  and  feeblest  of  the 
Stuarts — from  that  of  the  manly  queen  into  that 
of  the  womanly  king — ^the  struggle  began  in  good 
earnest  between  the  commons  and  the  crown — 
between  the  principles  of  monarchy  and  this  earliest 
kind  of  democracy. 

First,  for  a  space  of  about  nineteen  years,  bring- 
ing us  down  to  James's  hasty  dissolution  of  his 
third  parliament,  in  January,  1622,  and  the 
violent  measures  by  which  that  act  was  accom- 
panied, we  have  the  two  parties  engaged,  with 
little  intermission,  in  an  active  trial  of  strength 
with  each  other, — ^the  king  striving  to  maintain  the 
same  system  of  government,  that,  namely,  of  a 
dominant  prerogative  and  a  subservient  parliament, 
which  had  been  hitherto  submitted  to ;  the  Com- 
mons endeavouring  to  establish  in  the  practice  of 
the  constitution,  what  they  had  long  held  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  constitution — their  entire  inde- 
pendence of,  and  co-ordinate  authority  with,  the 
crown.  His  position  gave  the  king  the  advantage 
in  this  contest  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  terminate 
it  for  the  present  in  his  own  favour ;  but  such  vic- 
tories over  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  natural 
progress  and  tendency  of  events  are  always,  in  the 
long-run,  fatal  to  the  power  that  achieves  them : 
— ^by  damming  up  the  current  which  it  can  neither 
dry  up  nor  divert,  it  only  accumulates  a  force  for 
its  own  more  sure  destruction.  For  another  term 
of  about  nineteen  years  the  royal  authority  re- 
mained supreme;  a  few  more  endeavours  were 
made  to  bring  back  the  House  of  Commons  under 


its  old  yoke,  which  failing,  parliaments  were  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  and  the  crown,  govemmg 
alone,  seemed  to  be  more  powerful  thsn  CTen  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII,  But  then,  with  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  came  domi  the 
gathered  strength  of  the  democratic  principle  in  a 
roaring  torrent  which  speedily  carried  everythb^ 
before  it ;  the  Commons  now  demanding  no  longer 
mere  independence  of  and  equality  with  the  crown, 
but  supremacy  over  it,  and,  quickly  after,  the  eok 
power  in  the  state.  And  this  attitude  demomcj 
preserved,  in  theory  at  least,  and  it  may  also  be 
said  in  form — for  the  protectorate  itself  was  onlj 
democracy  enthroned — ^throughout  another  space 
of  about  nineteen  years. 

But  the  thing  which  is  especially  to  be  noted  as 
distinguishing  the  portion  of  the  contest  between 
the  crown  and  the  commons  which  fills  the  pre- 
sent period,  is,  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time 
that  the  idea  sprung  up  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  having  any  political  rights.  That  ides  was 
unlaiown  to  the  liberalism  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which,  as  already  observed,  looked  no  farther  than 
to  the  political  emancipation  of  the  middle  classes. 
The  age  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  Common  wealth 
is  that  of  the  birth  of  genuine  democracy  in  Eng- 
land,—of  the  principle  that  the  labouring  classes 
as  well  as  their  superiors  ought  to  have  a  voice  m 
the  legislature.  The  novel  doctrine,  indeed,  re- 
mained little  more  than  a  mere  speculation  through- 
out the  present  period,  for  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  recognised  in  any  of  the 
constitutions  through  which  the  country  passed 
between  the  destruction  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  government ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  either  so  recognised  to  any  considerable 
extent,  or  even  reduced  as  a  theory  to  a  shape  so 
definite  and  so  generally  concurred  in,  as  to  znaie 
its  recognition  possible.  But,  still,  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  the  spirit  of  democracy,  understood  in 
this  sense,  has  been  a  living  and  active  principle 
of  English  politics ;  and  the  growth  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  popular  government  has  been  such  that 
no  system  of  government  can  now  be  defended  on 
any  other  professed  grounds  than  that  of  its  ten- 
dency, if  not  to  place  power  in  the  hands,  at  least 
to  promote  the  welfare,  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population. 

From  the  present  period,  therefore,  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  the  political  emancipa- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes,  as  of  that  of  the 
middle  classes  from  the  last.  And  this  single  fact 
of  the  birth  of  true  democracy  in  the  earlier  pait(^ 
the  seventeenth  century  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  in- 
dication and  evidence  that  the  general  social  im- 
provement of  the  country  had  by  this  time  pene- 
trated down  from  the  middle  to  the  working 
classes,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  latter  ns 
now  beginning  to  be  elevated  by  the  extension 
of  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  former  had  been  in  the  preceding 
century. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  ibiws^^ 
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the  first  two-thirds  of  the  present  period,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James  and  the 
earlier  part  of  that  of  Charles,  the  labouring  po- 
pulation of  England  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
ampler  measure  of  comfort  than  had  fallen  to  their 
lot  in  any  former  age.  This  was  primarily  the 
consequence  of  the  wise  and  successful  government 
of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  broad  foundations  of 
national  prosperity  that  were  then  laid ;  a  prospe- 
rity which  the  long  continuance  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed under  James  allowed  to  deepen  and  extend 
itself, — that  long  peace,  however,  being  also  in 
the  main  a  bequest  of  the  preceding  reign,  in 
which  the  country  had  been  raised  to  so  high  a 
pitch  of  glory  that  it  could  afford  to  stand  for 
many  years  even  the  pusillanimous  policy  of  the 
new  king.  The  union,  also,  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island  into  one  kingdom  contributed  some- 
tiling  to  the  internal  quiet  of  both.  And  as  for 
the  absolute  character  of  the  government,  that  was 
a  grievance  which  for  a  long  time,  however  galling 
to  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  country,  did  not 
press  severely  upon  any  of  the  interests  of  the 
national  industry ;  even  the  occasional  acts  of 
oppression  which  proceeded  from  the  court,  or 
from  the  unconstitutional  tribunals  it  had  set  up, 
fell,  of  course,  only  upon  individuals,  and  inter- 
fered little  with  either  the  gains  or  the  enjoyments 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  persons  who 
suffered  most  as  a  class  were  the  Puritans ;  but  in 
many  parts  of  tlie  kingdom  there  were  no  Puritans, 
and  they  formed  nowhere  more  than  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  the  population  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War,  nor  were  even  they  ever 
subjected  to  any  general  persecution.  Individuals 
of  their  number  were  fined  and  imprisoned ;  but 
what  they  had  chiefly  to  complain  of  as  a  body 
was  merely  their  exclusion  from  certain  civil 
n'ghts,  and  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  existing 
institutions  in  church  and  state  to  their  peculiar 
notions  and  tenets, — vexations  and  hardships  not 
of  a  sort  greatly  to  affect  their  well-dohig  in  their 
3rdinary  worldly  callings.  Indeed,  such  a  revo- 
lution as  that  which  overthrew  the  English  mo- 
narchy in  the  seventeenth  century  would  seem  to 
be  tbe  natural  offspring  rather  of  public  ease  and 
plenty  than  of  the  opposite  state  of  things,  and  to 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  national  pro- 
sperity and  accumulated  wealth  as  the  condition 
)f  its  being  undertaken.  It  bore  in  none  of  its 
features  the  character  of  a  wild  outbreak  of  hunger 
)r  any  other  kind  of  popular  wretchedness ;  no 
:ry  for  bread  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  heard 
n  any  stage  of  it ;  it  was  from  beginning  to  end 
\  war  of  opinions  and  principles, — a  contest  about 
right  and  wrong, — not  a  scramble  for  food,  or  a 
ijuairel  about  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The 
>iily  shape  in  which  the  question  of  property 
:aine  to  be  agitated  was  with  reference  to  how  the 
people  might  best  secure  the  possession  of  the 
>roperty  they  had  already  acquired,  or  had  in  their 
lands  the  means  of  acquiring :  if  the  subject  of 
axation  had  a  prominent  place  among  the  na- 
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tional  grievances,  it  was  the  mode  of  it,  not  the 
amount  of  it,  that  was  complained  of;  the  twenty 
shillings  he  was  charged  for  ship-money  was 
nothing  to  Hampden,  but  }^k  being  charged  for 
ship-money  at  all  was  in  principle,  in  his  estima- 
tion and  in  that  of  those  who  sided  with  him,  as 
much  a  wrong,  and  therefore  as  much  to  be  resisted, 
as  if  he  had  been  pillaged  by  the  government  of 
half  his  estate.  But  that  such  a  temper  should 
be  generally  diffused  it  needed  that  wealth  or  the 
comforts  of  life  also  should  be  generally  diffused ; 
for  a  people  will  not  take  up  and  act  upon  these 
superlatively  refined  notions  of  their  political 
rights  till  after  they  have  become  somewhat  pam- 
pered by  ease  and  prosperity,  and  been  made 
jealous  and  sensitive  of  the  first  advances  of  arbi- 
trary government  by  having  much  to  lose. 

The  picture  which  Clarendon  has  drawn  of  the 
economical  condition  of  the  kingdom  for  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  is  marked 
by  some  strokes  which  his  party  feelings  have 
thrown  in ;  but,  if  we  divest  it  of  these,  it  is  probably 
very  little  overcharged.  "  For  twelve  years  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,"  he  observes, 
"  the  kingdom  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm,  and  the 
fullest  measure  of  felicity,  that  any  people  in  any 
age,  for  so  long  time  together,  have  been  blessed 
with,  to  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  Christendom."  "  The  happiness  of  the  times 
I  now  mention,"  he  continues,  "  was  invidiously 
set  off  by  this  .distinction,  that  every  other  kingdom, 
every  other  state  were  entangled,  and  some  almost 
destroyed,  by  the  rage  and  fury  of  arms ;  those 
who  were  engaged  in  an  ambitious  contention  with 
their  neighbours  having  the  view  and  apprehen- 
sions  of  the  miseries  and  desolation  which  they 
saw  other  states  suffer  by  a  civil  war ;  whilst  the 
kingdoms  we  now  lament  were  alone  looked  upon 
as  the  garden  of  the  world.  Scotland  (which  was 
but  the  wilderness  of  that  garden)  in  a  full,  entire, 
and  undisturbed  peace,  which  they  had  never 
seen;  the  rage  and  barbarhm  of  their  private 
feuds  being  composed  to  the  reverence  and  awe  of 
public  justice ;  in  a  competency,  if  not  in  an 
excess  of  plenty,  which  they  had  never  hoped  to  see, 
and  in  a  temper  (which  was  the  utmost  that  in 
those  days  was  desired  or  hoped  for)  free  from 
rebellion.  Ireland,  which  had  been  a  sponge  to 
draw,  and  a  gulf  to  swallow,  all  that  could  be 
spared,  and  all  that  could  be  got,  from  England, 
merely  to  keep  the  reputation  of  a  kingdom,  re- 
duced to  that  good  degree  of  husbandry  and  go- 
vernment, that  it  not  only  subsisted  of  itself,  and 
gave  this  kingdom  all  that  it  might  have  expected 
from  it,  but  really  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
besides  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  people  by 
the  traffic  and  trade  from  thence ;  arts  and  sciences 
fruitfully  planted  there;  and  the  whole  nation 
beginning  to  be  so  civilised,  that  it  was  a  jewel  of 
great  lustre  in  the  royal  diadem.  When  these 
outworks  were  thus  fortified  and  adorned,  it  was 
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no  wonder  if  England  was  generally  thought 
secure,  with  the  advantages  of  iu  own  climate; 
the  court  in  mreat  plenty,  or  rather  (which  is  the 
discredit  of  plenty)  excess  and  luxury ;  the  country 
rich,  and,  which  is  more,  fully  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  its  own  wealth,  and  bo  the  easier  corrupted 
with  the  pride  and  wantonness  of  it;  ....  trade 
increased  to  that  degree  that  we  were  the  exchange 
of  Christendom  (the  revenue  from  thence  to  £e 
crown  being  almost  double  to  what  it  had  been  in 
the  beat  times),  and  the  bullion  of  neighbour 
kingdoms  brought  to  receive  a  stamp  from  the 
mint  of  England ;  foreign  merchants  looking  upon 
nothing  so  much  their  own  as  what  they  had  laid 
up  in  the  warehouses  of  this  kingdom  ;  the  royal 
navy,  in  number  and  equipage  much  above  former 
times,  very  formidable  at  sea ;  and  the  reputation 
of  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  king  much  more 
with  foreign  princes  than  any  of  his  progenitors ; 
for  those  rough  courses  which  made  him  perhaps 
less  loved  at  home,  made  him  more  feared  abroad, 
by  how  much  the  power  of  kingdoms  is  more  re- 
verenced than  their  justice  by  their  neighbours ; 
and  it  may  be  this  consideration  might  not  be  the 
least  motive,  and  may  not  be  the  worst  excuse,  for 
those  counsels."* 

If  we  go  into  details,  we  shall  find  that  the  par-- 
ticular  circumstances  which  influenced  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  the  country  during  the  present 
period  were  nearly  the  same  that  were  in  action 
in  the  last,  and  that  they  continued  to  operate 
very  much  as  before,  though  some  of  them  per^ 
haps  with  diminished,  others  with  augmented 
force.f 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
people — in  ordinary  circumstances  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  most  decisive  test  of  the  general 
prosperity — ^was  probably  even  greater  during  the 
first  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  than 
during  the  last  forty  of  the  sixteenth.  In  1662 
John  Grant,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  calculated  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  not  fkr  from  six  millions  and  a 
half;  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  his  Origin- 
ation of  Mankind  Considered,  written  in  1670, 
assumes  that  it  was  then  not  less  than  seven 
millions.  The  books  of  the  hearth-tax  in  1665 
are  stated  to  have  shown  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  to  be  1,230,000;  which  would  give  a 
population  of  more  than  six  millions  and  a  half, 
without  allowing  for  omissions,  if  we  suppose  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each  house  to  be  five  and 
two-fifths,  which  appears  to  be  the  lowest  average 
that  could  then  be  assigned  for  the  whole  king- 
dom.} On  the  whole,  we  cannot  set  down  the 
population  of  England  at  the  Restoration  at  much 
under  six  millions  and  a  half,  nor  at  less  than  six 
millions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War ; 
so  that,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  very  little  ex- 
ceeded five  millions  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,^ 
the  increase  in  the  intervening  forty  years   had 
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been  little  less  than  a  million.  During  the  five « 
six  yean  of  intestine  disturbance  and  coofiuioD 
that  followed  it  probably  retrograded  rather  thin 
advanced;  but,  as  always  happens  in  sQdlci^ 
cumstances,  it  would  only  for  that,  when  its  tide 
turned,  advance  the  faster,  till  the  vacuum  w 
filled  up ;  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  on  tbe 
whole  eighteen  or  twenty  years  extending  to  t]x 
Restoration  continuing  the  same  as  hefore,  the  tk 
millions  would,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  have  b^ 
come  six  millions  and  a  half,  as  we  have  lap- 
posed. 

While  the  general  population  of  the  kingdom, 
however,  was  thus  undoubtedly  on  the  increase, 
appearances  in  particular  localities  continued  to 
indicate  the  reverse,' and  to  iurmsh  texts  for  dmot 
a  plausible  lamentation  over  the  depopulation  aod 
decay  of  the  country,  just  as  in  the  preceding 
period,  and,  indeed,  in  every  period  of  the  world's 
history.*    Trade,  as  its  nature  is,  constantly  deT^ 
loping  new  energies  and  finding  out  new  fields  of 
enterprise,  of  course  shifted  its  haunts  accordms 
to  the  exigency  of  circumstances.  Thus  it  appeo? 
that  while  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  of  in- 
tercourse with  distant  parts  of  the  earth  was  b^ 
ginning  to  give  importance  to  other  places  that 
had  heretofore  been  of  little  note,  most  of  the  old 
sea-ports  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coast,  which, 
BO  long  aa  our  foreign  trade  was  confined  to  the 
opposite  coasts  of  France,  Holland,  and  GermanT, 
had  been  among  the  busiest  and  most  prosperous 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  were  already  falling  into 
that  declining  sUte  in  which,  with  few  cxceptiras 
they    have    continued  to  the  present  day.    A 
pamphlet   recommending  the  encouragement  of 
the  herring  fishery,  published  in  1614,  particn- 
larly  mentions  Colchester,  Harwich,  Orford,  Aid- 
borough,     Dunwich,    Wardcrswich,    SouthwoR  | 
Yarmouth,  Blackley,  Wells  (in  Norfolk),  Lynne, 
Boston,  and  Hull,  aa  reduced  to  an  exceedingW 
poor  and  beggarly  condition.f      Wh«i  a  new  tM 
was  imposed  by  the  parliament  it  continued  to  he 
the  practice  to  exempt  or  make  remissionB  to  cer- 
tain towns  on  account  of  the  poverty  and  decay 
into  which  they  had  fallen:  thus,  an  act  of  1624» 
granting  certain  subsidies  to  his  majesty,  direcls, 
in  nearly  the  same  form  of  words  which  had  for 
many  years  been  used  in  all  such  grants,  that  tK 
amount  of  6000/.  should  be  deducted  firoin  ^^^ 
tenth  and  fifteenth,  •*  in  relief,  comfort,  and  dis- 
charge of  the  poor  towns,  cities,  and  boroughs  ot 
this  your  said  realm  wasted,  desolate,  or  destroyed, 
or  over  greatly  impoverished,  after  such  nie  « 
was  and  hath  before  this  time  been  had  and  made 
to  every  shire,  and  to  be  divided  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  heretofore  for  one  whole  fifteen  m 
tenth  hath  been  had  and  divided."  J   Bui,  not* 


the 
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withstanding:  a  few  inBtances  of  exception,  the 
evidences  of  the  general  advance  of  population,  as 
well  as  of  wealth,  at  this  time,  were  visible  to  all 
clear  and  impartial  eyes.  "  The  act,"  to  quote 
the  summary  of  a  modem  writer,  "  which  in  1623 
reduced  the  interest  of  money  to  eight  per  cent, 
from  ten,  shows  sufficienlly,  even  against  the 
preamble  of  it,  that  complains  of  decline,  how 
much  the  nation  had  prospered,  and  was  then  ad- 
vancing to  a  higher  state  of  improvement.  Such 
laws  can  never  be  safely  enacted  till  all  parties, 
the  lenders  as  well  as  the  borrowers,  are  properly 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  cheerfulness  of 
honest  Stow  led  him  to  see  and  to  represent  the 
state  of  England  during  the  reign  of  James  as  it 
really  was.  He  says,  as  Camden  had  said  before 
him  in  1580,  that  it  would  in  time  be  incredible, 
were  there  not  due  mention  made  of  it,  what  great 
increase  there  is  within  these  few  years  of  com- 
merce and  wealth  throughout  the  kingdom ;  of 
the  great  building  of  royal  and  mercantile  ships ; 
of  the  re-peopling  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages ; 
beside  the  sudden  augmentation  of  fair  and  costly 
buildings."* 

Some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  di£Fer- 
ent  localities,  in  respect  of  wealth  and  population, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  compared  with  its 
state  at  present,  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
notices  in  Camden's  Britannia,  the  last  edition  of 
which,  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author, 
appeared  in  1607.  Plymouth  is  described  as 
having  grown  up  in  the  last  age  from  a  small 
fisher-village :  the  adjoining  town  of  Devonport, 
now  containing  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  existed, 
if  at  all,  only  as  a  suburb  of  Plymouth,  which 
itself  is  stated  to  be  not  very  large ;  indeed,  it  had 
only  one  church  till  abqut  the  year  1640.  Lynne, 
of  which  the  population  now  amounts  to  nearly 
four  thousand  souls,  is  described  as  a  little  town, 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  seaport,  though  frequented 
by  fishermen;  and  Poole,  of  which  the  present 
population  is  not  much  under  nine  thousand,  had 
been  in  the  preceding  age  merely  a  sedge-plot 
with  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  and  was  as  yet  only 
a  small  town,  though  having  some  fair  buildings 
and  a  well-frequented  market.  Portsmouth  is 
described  as  being  very  populous  in  time  of  war, 
but  not  BO. in  time  of  peace:  it  had  only  one 
church,  an  ancient  building.  Brighton,  now 
having  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, is  merely  ^lentioned,  by  the  name  of  Bright- 
helmsted,  as  a  station  on  the  coast.  Yarmouth  had . 
as  yet  but  one  church ;  and  Lynne,  though  only 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  was, "  for  the  num- 
ber of  merchants,  beauty  of  buildings,  and  wealth 
of  the  citizens,  beyond  dispute  the  best  town"  in 
Norfolk,  with  the  exception  only  of  Norwich,  which, 
although  still  a  large  and  populous  place,  was  consi- 
derably declined  from  its  ancient  greatness,  its  fifty 

MacphfnoD't  Annala  of  Commerce  (here  trauscribed  from  Ander- 
Mou).  ii.  396.  There  can  be  no  donbt,  ve  apprehend,  that  ihe  reluf 
was  merely  aii  exemption  from  •  part  of  the  taz  allowed  to  certain 
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churches  having  been  reduced  to  between  thirty 
and  forty.  Lincoln  was  still  more  decayed :  '^  It 
is  incredible,"  says  Camden  of  this  town,  '*  how 
it  hath  sunk  by  d^ees  under  the  weight  of  time  ; 
for  of  fifty  churches  that  were  remembered  in  it  by 
our  grandfathers,  there  are  now  scarce  eighteea 
remaining."  Birmingham,  called  Bremicham,  is 
described  as  already  *'  swarming  with  inhabitants, 
and  echoing  with  the  noise  of  anvils :"  but  its  po- 
pulation was  as  yet  probably  not  a  twentieth  part 
of  what  it  now  is.  Halifax,  with  its  single  parish 
church,  already  contained  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants:  ''so  that,"  continues  the  account, 
''  the  parishioners  are  wont  to  say  that  they  can 
reckon  more  men  in  their  parish  than  any  kmd  of 
animal  whatever;  whereas,  in  the  most  fruitful 
places  of  England  elsewhere,  one  shall  find 
thousands  of  sheep,  but  so  few  men  in  proportion, 
that  one  would  think  they  had  given  place  to  sheep 
and  oxen,  or  were  devoured  by  them.  The  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants  is  also  admirable,  who,  not- 
withstanding an  improfitable,  barren  soil,  not  fit 
to  live  in,  have  so  flourished  by  the  cloth-trade 
(which  within  these  seventy  yean  they  first  fell 
to)  that  they  are  very  rich,  and  have  gained  a 
reputation  for  it  above  their  neighbours.  Which 
confirms  the  truth  of  that  old  observation,  that  a 
barren  country  is  a  great  whet  to  the  industry  of 
the  natives ;  by  which  we  find  that  Norinberg  in 
Germany,  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  and,  lastly, 
Limoges  in  France  (all  situated  in  barren  soils), 
have  ever  been  very  flourishing  cities."  As  a 
proof  of  "the  vast  growth  and  increase  of  this 
town,"  an  old  account  is  afterwards  quoted,  by 
which  it  appears  that,  in  1443,  there  were  only 
thirteen  houses  in  Halifax;  and  that,  in  1566,  this 
small  population  had  increased  to  ''above  five 
hundred  and  twenty  householders  that  kept  fures 
and  answered  the  vicar."  Sheffield  is  described 
as  "  remarkable,  among  other  little  towns  here- 
abouts, for  blacksmiths,  great  plenty  of  iron  being 
dug  in  these  parts;"  and  this  reputation  the  place 
had  had  for  centuries  before ;  for  Chaucer,  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  has  armed  his  Miller  of  Trom- 
pington  with  a  Sheffield  knife ; — 

A  Shefeld  thwitel  bare  he  In  hU  hoie .• 

Bradford,  now  a  town  with  forty  thousand  inha- 
bitants, is  merely  named ;  Huddersfield,  with  half 
as  many,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Hull,  though  a 
place  of  no  great  antiquity,  "  by  degrees,"  says 
Camden,  "  Ims  grown  to  such  a  figure,  that  for 
stately  buildings,  strong  forts,  rich  fleets,  resort  of 
merchants,  and  plenty  of  all  things,  it  is  the  most 
celebrated  mart-town  in  these  parts.  All  this  in- 
crease is  owing  partly  to  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who, 
upon  his  advancement  to  the  earldom  of  Suflblk 
by  King  Richard  ll.,t  procured  them  their  privi- 
leges, and  partly  to  their  trade  of  Iceland  fish 
dried  and  hardened,  and  by  them  called  stock-fish, 
which  has  strangely  enriched  tbe  town/'  A  few 
years  later  than  this,  however,  as  we  have  seen 
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above,  Hull  had  begun  to  be'reckoned  among  the 
places  of  declining  trade  and  population.  Beverley 
was  also  already  a  very  large  and  populous  town  : 
its  flourishing  condition  is  attributed  to  a  privilege 
the  inhabitants  had  of  paying  no  toll  or  custom 
in  any  port  or  town  of  England.  Sunderland  was 
then  an  obscure  village,  and  is  not  even  mentioned 
by 'Camden.  The  part  of  the  kingdom  lying 
**  beyond  the  mountains  towards  the  Western 
Ocean"  he  seems  to  regard  not  only  as  a  foreign, 
but  as  hardly  a  civilised  country.  "  And  first," 
he  says,  *'  of  the  people  of  Lancashire,  whom  I 
approach  with  a  kind  of  dread :  may  it  forbode  no 
ill.  ....  However,  that  I  may  not  seem  wanting 
to  this  county,  I  will  run  the  hazard  of  the  attempt ; 
hoping  that  the  divine  assistance,  which  hath 
favoured  me  in  the  rest,  will  not  fail  me  in  this.*' 
Proceeding,  accordingly,  to  his  survey,  he  describes 
Rochdale  as  "  a  market-town  of  no  small  resort ;" 
Bury  as  another  no  way  inferior  to  it ;  and  Man- 
chester as  surpassing  *'all  the  towns  hereabouts 
in  building,  populousness,  woollen  manufacture, 
market-place,  and  church."  Liverpool  is  merely 
noticed  under  the  name  of  litherpoole,  commonly 
shortened  into  Lirpool,  as  "  the  most  convenient 
and  usual  place  for  setting  sail  into  Ireland ;  but 
not  so  eminent  for  antiquity  as  for  neatness  and 
populousness."  Of  Lancaster  it  is  said,  *'  At  pre- 
sent the  town  is  not  populous,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  aU  husbandmen ;  for  the  grounds  about 
it  are  well  cultivated,  open  and  fresh,  and  without 
any  want  of  wood."  Preston  is  called  **  a  large 
town,  handsome  and  populous  for  these  parts ;" 
Blackburn  is  merely  mentioned ;  Ashton,  Bolton, 
Oldham,  Salford,  and  several  more  places,  now 
containing  each  from  eight  or  ten  to  above  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  are  not  even  mentioned, 
existing,  as  they  did,  if  at  all,  merely  as  obscure 
and  insignificant  villages.  Kendal  is  described 
as  "a  very  populous. town,"  with  "two  streets 
crossing  each  other ;"  and  as  "  very  eminent  for 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  for  the  industrv  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  trade  throughout  England 
with  their  woollen  cloth."  Appleby  was  already 
fallen  into  the  same  decay  in  which  it  still  remains : 
"  Nothing,"  says  Camden,  "  is  memorable  about 

it  besides  its  antiquity  and  situation It  is 

BO  slenderly  peopled,  and  the  buildings  are  so 
mean,  that  if  antiquity  did  not  make  it  the  chief 
town  of  the  county,  and  the  assizes  were  not  held 
in  the  castle,  which  is  the  chief  gaol  for  male- 
factors, it  would  be  but  very  little  a^ve  a  village." 
Whitehaven,  now  containing  fifteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants, is  not  mentioned.  Newcastle  is  called  the 
gtory  of  all  the  towns  in  Northumberland,  and  is 
represented  as  being  a  very  thriving  place,  and 
rapidly  increasmg, — carrying  on  a  great  trade  both 
with  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent,  and  with 
other  parts  of  England,  especially  in  sea-coal,  of 
which  the  surrounding  country  yielded  great 
abundance.  Camden,  however,  maintains  that  the 
condition  and  manners  of  the  Northumbrians  on 
the  Border  still  continued  the  same  as  they  had 


been  described  "by  iEneas  Sylviui  (alxenrtrdi 
Pope  Pius  II.),  who  passed  through  t&it  coantj 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,  which  he  liad  Visited 
as  legate,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centory. 
**  A  certain  river,"  says  his  narrative,  ^  faHlisg 
from  a  high  mountain,  parts  the  two  kiogdotm; 
over  which  ^neas  ferried ;  and,  coming  to  a  hr^c 
village  about  sunset,  he  alighted  at  a  cooDtrymu'i 
house,  where  he  supped  with  the  curate  of  tk 
place  and  his  host.  The  table  was  plentifully  for- 
nished  with  pottage,  hens,  and  geese ;  but  nothing 
of  either  bread  or  wine  appeared.  All  the  mca 
and  women  of  the  town  flocked  in,  as  to  some 
strange  sight ;  and  as  our  countrymen  use  ta 
admire  the  iEthiopians  or  Indians,  so  these  peopk 
stared  at  iEneas,  asking  the  curate  what  couotry- 
man  he  was? — ^what  his  errand  could  be?— aad 
whether  he  were  a  Christian  or  no?  But  iEoeis, 
being  aware  of  the  scarcity  he  should  meet  witn 
on  this  road,  had  been  accommodated  by  a  moDts- 
tery  with  a  rundlet  of  red  wine  and  some  Imto 
of  bread.  When  these  were  brought  to  the  ubk 
they  were  more  astonished  than  before,  bavinf 
never  seen  either  wine  or  white  bread."  The  ac- 
count goes  on  to  relate  that  men  and  their  wiies 
came  crowding  round  the  table,  and,  handling  tk 
bread  and  smelling  to  the  wine,  begged  with  sad 
importunity  to  taste  the  unknown  fare,  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  deal  the  whole  sma^ 
them.  At  last,  at  a  late  hour,  all  the  men,  in- 
cluding both  the  curate  and  the  host,  ran  off  in  i 
body,  saying  they  were  going  to  take  refuge  in  a 
tower  at  some  distance  off,  for  fear  of  the  Scoa 
who  were  accustomed  to  cross  the  river  at  low 
water  in  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
and  plundering  them.  But  although  they  earned 
the  children  with  them,  they  left  the  wonaen,  not- 
withstanding that  several  of  them,  both  wives  ami 
maids,  were  very  handsome ;  not  thinking,  it  seems, 
that  they  would  take  much  harm  from  any.treai- 
ment  they  were  likely  to  receive  at  the  hands  oi 
the  Scots,  Nor  would  they  by  any  means  be  per- 
suaded to  take  the  legate  himself  along  with  them, 
though  he  very  importunately  besought  them  to  do 
so.  "Thus,"  he  continues,  ••iEncas  was  left 
alone,  with  only  two  servants  and  a  guide,  amongst 
a  hundred  women,  who,  sitting  in  a  ring,  with  » 
fire  in  the  middle  of  them,  spent  the  night  sleepless 
in  dressing  of  hemp  and  chatting  with  the  inter- 
preter. When  the  night  was  well  advanced  they 
heard  a  mighty  noise  of  dogs  barking  and  geese 
gagling;  whereupon  the  women  slipped  off  scvem 
ways  and  the  guide  ran  away,  and  all  was  in  such 
confusion  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  upon  them. 
But  iEneas  thought  it  his  wisest  course  to  keep 
close  in  his  bed-chamber,  which  was  a  aUble,  m 
thereto  await  the  issue;  lest,  running  out,  a»d 
being  unacquainted  with  the  country,  he  shw 
be  robbed  by  the  first  man  he  met.  PrescnUj, 
both  the  women  and  the  guide  return,  acquainty^ 
them  that  all  was  well,  and  that  they  were  ftiencu, 
and  no  enemies,  who  were  arrived."  This » 
rather  like  a  description  of  savage  life  than  of  tne 
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mdest  form  of  civilization;  but  the  narrative 
betrays,  if  not  the  proverbial  exaggeration  of  a 
traveller,  at  least  the  ignorant  wonder  of  a  foreigner ; 
and  iEneas,  though  he  may  not  have  materially 
mis-stated  what  he  actually  saw,  has  probably 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  many  things.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  believe,  notwithstanding  Camden's  asser- 
tion, that  the  Borderers  had  not  made  a  consider- 
able advance  in  civilization  in  the  space  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed  since 
their  wild  condition  and  manners  astonished  the 
literary  and  elegant  Italian. 

Little  precise  information  is  to  be  recovered  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  country  during  the  war 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  the  histo- 
rians, as  usual,  confining  their  details  almost 
exclusively  to  parliamentary  and  military  opera- 
tions ;  but  of  course  this  must  have  been  a  time  of 
general  pressure  and  suffering  among  all  classes. 
As  far,  however,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  ever,  for  even  the  shortest 
period,  any  general  interruption  of  the  industry  of 
the  kingdom,  or  that  the  mechanism  of  society 
was  ever  suspended  or  seriously  deranged  in  any 
of  its  ordinary  movements.  The  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  continued  to  be  adminis- 
tered, except  in  so  far  as  the  necessities,  and  no 
doubt  also  sometimes  the  license,  of  war  gave  im- 
punity to  many  acts  that,  at  another  time,  would 
have  been  prevented  or  visited  penally ;  and  the 
fields  were  cultivated,  and  every  kind  of  handicraft 
plied,  as  usual,  except  only  in  the  few  localities 
which  were  actually  at  any  particular  moment  the 
scenes  of  military  operations — the  ground  on  which 
a  battle  was  fought  or  a  siege  carried  on.  At  one 
time  or  other,  however,  nearly  every  part  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  felt  the  burning 
ploughshare  of  war  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years 
that  followed  the  raising  of  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham,  in  August,  1642;  and  while  some 
towns  and  districts  were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
commotion  or  military  occupation  during  a  great 
part  of  that  time,  others  were  in  shorter  space 
half  ruined  by  a  sharper  visitation.  Then  the  ex- 
traordinary pecuniary  exactions  to  which  the  nation 
was  subjected  were  such  as  would  have  been 
severely  felt  even  in  the  most  flourishing  condition 
of  trade  and  industry,  and  must  have  proved 
doubly  oppressive  in  such  a  time  of  general  em- 
barrassment and  the  partial  stopping  up  of  most 
of  the  channels  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  country 
bad  been  accustomed  to  flow.  Another  great  evil 
would  be  the  multitude  of  persons,  who,  torn  from 
tbeir  usual  occupations  by  the  military  levies,  or 
thrown  loose  from  them  by  the  shock  given  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  national  industry,  would  go  to 
swell  the  crew  of  idlers  and  vagrants  living  upon 
beggary  and  plunder,  and  to  spread  the  hotbed  of 
dissoluteness  and  crime.  All  this  could  not  fail  to 
produce  not  only  much  individual  8u£fering,  but 
for  a  time  a  feebleness  and  lethargy  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  social  system,  and  a  retrograde  move- 


ment both  of  the  wealth  and  the  population  of  the 
country. 

But  the  recovery  of  the  country  from  this  tem- 
porary fever  and  languor  was  followed  by  a  health 
and  strength  that  speedily  carried  it  forward  much 
farther  than  it  had  fallen  behind  in  the  career  of 
social  advancement.  All  authorities  agree  in  tes- 
tifying to  the  prosperity  which  England  enjoyed 
from  the  termination  of  the  war  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  "When  this  tyrant  or  protector  (as 
some  call  him),"  observes  the  writer  of  a  tract 
published  after  the  Restoration,  "  turned  out  the 
Long  Parliament  (in  April,  1653),  the  kingdom 
was  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  trade,  wealth, 
and  honour  that  it  in  any  age  ever  yet  knew.  The 
trade  appeared  by  the  great  sums  offered  then  for 
the  customs  and  excise, — 900,000/.  a-year  being 
refused.  The  riches  of  the  nation  showed  itself 
in  the  high  value  that  land  and  all  ous  native 
commodities  bore,  which  arc  the  certain  marks  of 
opulency."*  According  to  Child,  in  his  Discourse 
of  Trade,  the  current  price  of  land  in  England  in 
1621  was  no  more  than  twelve  years'  purchase : 
Sir  Charles  Davenant  states  that,  in  1666,  it  had 
risen  to  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years'  purcliase.f 
The  prices  of  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce were  generally  (for  there  was  still  much 
fluctuation)  higher  throughout  the  present  period 
than  they  had  ever  been  known  to  be  before.  It 
appears,  from  the  Windsor  Tables,  that  the  average 
price  of  middling  wheat,  from  1606  to  1625,  was 
about  34;.  per  quarter ;  but  it  was  sometimes  as 
high  as  58j.,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  29s.  or  30;. 
It  continued  to  rise  throughout  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  never  being  lower  than 
44;.  from  1630  to  1640,  and  sometimes  reaching 
56;.  or  58;.  In  1631  it  was  68;.  No  accounts 
have  been  preserved  of  the  year  1642  and  the 
three  following  years.  In  1646  the  price  was 
48;.;  in  1647,  73;.'  Sd.;  in  1648,  85;. ;  in  1649, 
80;.;  in  1650,  76;.  8J.;  in  1651,  73;.  4A  After 
this  it  declined  for  a  few  years,  falling  in  1654  so 
low  as  to  26;. ;  but  its  average  in  the  last  four 
years  of  the  protectorate  exceeded  45;.  From  the 
accounts  of  the  purveyors  of  Prince  Henry's  house- 
hold, about  1610,  it  appears  that  the  price  of  beef 
was  then  about  3}d.,  and  of  mutton  about  3|d.  the 
pound. I  The  prices  of  many  articles  of  provision 
in  London  were  fixed  by  a  royal  proclamation  in 
1633,  the  object  apparently  being  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  usual  rates,  which  had  been  consider- 
ably advanced  by  a  scarcity  in  the  preceding  year. 
A  fat  cygnet  is  directed  to  be  sold  for  from  7'.  to 
9;.,  according  to  the  season  of  tlie  year;  a  pheasant 
cock  for  6;. ;  a  pheasant  hen  for  5;. ;  a  turkey 
cock  of  the  best  sort  for  49. ;  the  best  turkey  hen 
for  3;. ;  a  duck  for  Sd, ;  the  best  fat  goose  in  the 
market  for  2s. ;  a  capon  fat  and  crammed,  of  the 
best  sort,  for  2;.  4d. ;  the  best  pullet  for  Is.  M.; 
the  best  hen  for  1;. ;  a  chicken  of  the  best  and 

•  The  Worid*tMittmk«iD  Oliver  Cromwdl.  la  llarietan  BIlseeL 
L881. 
t  Tracts,  poblithed  by  Sir  Charles  Whltworib,  1.  3d9. 
t  Binrh's  h\b  of  Prlnee  Henry,  p.  449. 
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largest  sort  for  5rf. ;  a  rabbit  for  *I(f.  or  Bd. ;  a 
dozen  of  tame  pigeons  for  6^. ;  three  eggs  for  Id, ; 
a  pound  of  the  best  salt  butter  for  4\d. ;  of  the 
best  fresh  for  5d,  or  6d.,  according  to  the  season. 
The  prices  of  some  other  necessaries   are  also 
added,  among  which  are  tallow  candles,  "  made  of 
wick,"  3  Jflf.  the  pound ;  "  made  of  cotton,"  4d. ;  a 
sack,  containing  four  bushels,  of  the  best  old'char- 
coals,  Is,  2d, ;  a  sack  of  the  best  and  largest  small 
coals,  6d. ;  a  thousand  of  the  best  Kentish  billets, 
16^.     This  same  year  an  ordinance  was  issued  by 
the  Star  Chamber  establishing  various  regulations 
for  keeping  down  the  prices  of  provisions,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  scarcity,  in  London  and 
Westminster.     One  of  them,  in  consideration  of 
"  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  vintners  for 
dressing  and  selling  provisions,"  prohibited  per- 
sons in  that  business,  for  the  future,  from  selling 
anything  but  bread  and  wine,  or  permitting  any 
flesh,  or  other  sorts  of  provisions,  to  be  brought 
into  their  houses,  to  be  there  eaten  by  any  of  their 
guests.     Another  enjoined  that  keepers  of  victual- 
ling-houses, who,  it  is  affirmed,  had  of  late  greatly 
enhanced  the  prices  of  their  ordinaries,  should 
henceforth  take  no  more  of  each  guest  for  a  meal 
than  two  shillings,  which  was  to  include  wine  and 
beer;  and  from  a  servant  no  more  than  eight- 
pence.     Some  articles  of  food  that  are  now  plen- 
tiful, or  comparatively  common,  were  still  rare, 
and  consequently  dear,  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Though  coffee, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  introduced  a  few  years  before 
the  Restoration,  there  is  no  evidence  that  tea  was ; 
and  sugar,  though  it  had  been  long  known,  was  as 
vet  only  imported  in  small  quantities,  and  bore  a 
high  price.     In  1619  we  find  the  price  of  two 
cauliflowers  set  down  at  3».,  and  that  of  sixteen 
artichokes  at  3s,  4d, ;  and  among  the  articles  pro- 
vided only  a  few  years  before,  for  the  household 
of  James's  queen  are  a  few  potatoes,  which  are 
charged  at  2^.  the  pound.    At  tliis  time,  and  down 
to  a  considerably  later  date,  the  usual  bread-corn 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people  of  England  was 
barley,  as  is*  distinctly  stated  in  a  royal  ordinance 
dated'  in  1646,  which  Rymer  has  printed.*   At  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  the 
Household  Book  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  attor- 
ney-general, the  servants  of  great  families  com- 
monly ate  rye-bread  ;    and    large  quantities  of 
oatmeal  were  also  consumed.     Above  twenty  stone 
of  beef,  besides  other  meat,  were  consumed  every 
week  in  Sir  Edward's  family,  while  in  liondon,  at 
their  residence  in  the  Castle  Yard,  Holbom ;  and 
yet,  at  this  time,  considerably  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  year  consisted  of  fish-days,  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  universally  and  strictly  ob- 
served.    Coke  received    numerous    presents    of 
bucks,  heronshaws,  swans,  marchpanes  (or  sweet 
biscuit),  and  fruit;  but  not  many  garden  vegeta- 
bles seem  to  have  been  used,  only  a  few  onions, 
leeks,  carrots,  and  radishes  being  purchased,  ap- 
parently to  make  pottage  for  the  poor.    The  price 

•  Fadera,  xvl.  IVS. 


of  linen  at  this  time,  at  least  of  good  qnility,  wis 
very  high,  if  we  may  judge  from  Sbikspetre's 
Henry  the  Fourth,  where  Dame  Quickly  tSana 
that  the  holland  of  which  she  had  made  FakufTs 
shirts  had  cost  her  eight  shillings  the  ell.  IMa  is 
confirmed  by  what  Philip  Stubbes  tdls  m  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Abuses,  of  vrhich  the  secood  edi^ 
was  published  in  1595,  that  the  meaiust  shirt  m 
half-a-crown,  and  some  as  much  as  ten  potmds. 
The  price  of  wool  was  also  very  high  tbrooghoct 
the  reign  of  James,  till  a  prodamation  whieh  be 
issued  in  July,  1622,  prohibiting  its  export&tio&, 
brought  it  down  from  33i.  to  18;.  the  tod,  or  fbm 
above  Is,  2d.  to  not  quite  Sd,  per  pound.  Sosk 
years  afterwards,  however,  the  price  again  rose ; 
having  been  24;.  the  tod  in  1641 ;  37s.  6d.  m 
1648 ;  40;.  in  1649 ;  and  between  1650  and  1660 
ranging  from  22;.  6d.  to  60;.* 

Of  the  wages  of  the  different  classes  of  labwi- 
ers  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  period  a  no(ic<o 
may  be  gathered  from  an  account,  printed  in  the 
Archaeologia,  of  the  rates  us  fixed  for  the  coantj 
of  Rutland  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  1610, 
which,  as  it  appears,  continued  to  be  obterred 
nearly  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  ww.t 
The  yearly  wages  of  a  bailiff  of  husbandry  are 
here  set  down  at  only  52;. ;  of  *'  a  man-servant  for 
husbandry,  of  the  beat  sort,  which  can  eire  (plough), 
sow,  mow,  thresh,  make  a  rick,  thack  and  hedge  the 
same,  and  can  kill  a  hog,  sheep,  and  calf,"  at  50i.; 
of  a  common  servant  of  huabandtj,  at  40;. ;  of  t 
mean  (middling)  servant,  at  29;. ;  of  a  boy  under 
sixteen,  at  20;. ;  of  ^*  a  chief  woman^servant,  htm; 
a  cook,  and  can  bake,  brew,  and  make  malt,  sod 
able  to  oversee  other  servants,"  at  26;.  8rf.;  of 
•*  a  second  woman-servant  of  the  best  sort,  which 
cannot  dress  meat,  nor  make  malt,  but  brew/'  &c , 
at  23;.  4d. ;  of  a  "  woman-servant  which  can  dy 
but  outworks  and  drudgery,  at  16;.;  of  a  gm 
under  sixteen,  at  14;. ;  of  a  chief  miller  at  46f.; 
of  a  common  miller,  at  31;.  8d. ;  of  a  chief  shep- 
herd, at  30;.  ;J  of  a  common  shepherd,  at  2Sy. 
For  harvest-work,  a  mower  is  ordered  to  have  bj 
the  day  5d.,  with  his  meat;  a  man  reaper,  hay- 
maker, hedger,  or  ditcher,  4rf. ;  a  woman  reaper. 
Sd, ;  a  woman  haymaker,  2d.  If  no  meat  vaa 
given  these  sums  were  to  be  exactly  doubled  in 
each  case,  except  that  the  woman  Iwymaker  wts 
to  have  5rf.  instead  of  44.  Every  other  kind  o: 
labourer  at  all  other  times  than  in  harvest  was  ti> 
have,  from  Easter  till  Michaelmas,  3rf.  a-day  with 
food,  or  7rf.  without;  and  from  Michaelmas  to 
Easter,  2d.  with  food  and  6rf.  without.  The  day'? 
wages  of  various  descriptions  of  artificers  before 
Michaelmas,  when  they  were  highest,  were  «p 
pointed  to  be,  for  a  master  carpenter,  Sd,  with 
meat,  or  1;.  2d.  without;  for  "  a  free  mason,  which 
can  draw  his  plot,  work,  and  set  accordmglj, 
having  charge  over  others,"  Bd.  with  meat,  or  U. 
without;  for  a  chief  joiner,  or  a  master  sam 

•  Smith's  Memoin  of  Wool.  U.  2<fi  (woond  cditioa). 
f  Afelivologui*  xi.  SOO. 

X  Thit  it  conjectured  to  be  the  lom  by  Sir  Pwderick  td^^^" 
of  the  Poor,  iii.  p.  xcviU  AppeodU.    It  stands  ta  lh«  aeeout  Ift. 
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6rf.  with  meat,  or  1^ .  without ;   for  a  horse-collar 
maker,  6d,  with   meat,   or   lOd.    without;    for 
a  ploughwright,  a  rough  mason,  an  expert  car- 
penter, or  a  tiler  or  slater,  bd»  with,  or  lOd. 
without    meat;    for  a    thatcher,  hurdle-maker, 
or  bricklayer,   bd.   with,  or  9d.  without  meat. 
After  Michaelmas  the  rates  set  down  are  from 
two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  these  sums,  the  greatest 
proportional  deduction  being  generally  made  from 
the  highest  wages.    Throughout  the  year  turners 
and  gardeners  are   allowed   6d,  with,   and    Is. 
without  meat;  and  tailors  4c/.  with  meat,  and 
8<f.  without.      •*  In  these  rates  of  wages,"  ob- 
serves Sir  Frederick  Eden,  "the  justices   seem 
to  have  calculated  that  half  the  day's  earnings 
were  equivalent  to  diet  for  one  day :  in  modem 
times,  however,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
daily  pay  of  a  labourer  is  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  single  article  of  bread."*    This  latter 
p9sertion  is  surely  more  than  questionable  :  Sir 
.  /rederick  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  cost 
of  food,  not  for  the  labourer  alone,  but  for  his  wife 
and  children  as  well  as  himself:  if  a  labourer's 
own  diet  at  the  present  day  cost  him  even  so  much 
as  half  his  wages,  his  wife,  and  perhaps  three,  four, 
or  five  children  would  in  many  cases  have  to  sub- 
sist on  the  other  half,  and  nothing  would  remain 
for  clothes,  rent,  and  other  expenses.     Nor,  at 
least  in  many  descriptions  of  work,  would  the 
allowance  of  diet  to  a  working-man  make  anything 
like  a  difference  of  one-half  upon  the  amount  of 
his  day's  .wages.     Sir  Frederick  afterwards  admits 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that,  whilst  wheat 
^as  at  34; .  the  quarter,  as  it  was  at  this  time,  "  a 
labourer,  whose  wages  on  an  average,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  about  8d.  a-day,  could  have  been  as 
Tvell  provided  with  the  most  important  necessaries 
of  life  as  he  is  at  present. "t 

In  a  tract  entitled  **  Britain's  Busse,"  published 
in  1615,  in  recommendation  of  a  project  for  the 
fitting  out  of  busses  to  enable  the  English  to  rival 
the  Dutch  in  the  herring-fishery,  the  author  makes 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  dieting  the  seamen, 
from  which  some  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to 
:he  manner  of  living  among  the  labouring  classes 
it  this  time.  He  proposes  that  every  man  and 
joy  should  be  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  a  gallon 
>f  beer  a-day,  which,  he  says,  is  the  allowance 
nade  in  the  king's  ships :  the  cost  of  the  beer  is 
calculated  at  a  fraction  more  than  2d,  a  gallon, 
rhen,  each  was  to  have  (also  as  in  his  majesty's 
hips)  a  pound  of  biscuit  a-day,  costing  between 
ive  and  six  farthings ;  half  a  pint  of  oatmeal  or 
tease,  costing  a*  farthing  and  a  half;  two  pounds 
*f  bacon  a-week,  costing  6irf.,  besides  as  much 
resh  fish  as  they  could  catch  for  themselves ;  a 
luarter  of  a  pound,  of  butter  a-day,  costing  about  a 
►enny,  "  to  butter  their  fish,  or  otherwise  to  eat  as 
hey  like;"  half  a  pound  of  Holland  cheese,  cost- 
ag  five  farthings;  together  with  three  pints  of 
inegar,  costing  about  2d.,  and  seven  Kentish 
igots,  costing  about  6c/.,  a-day,  for  every  sixteen. 
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The  exact  estimated  daily  cost  of  victualling  for 
each  is  seven  pence,  three  farthings,  and  one 
twenty-eighth  of  a  farthing.  This  is  rather  higher 
than  the  allowance  that  is  made  in  the  Rutland  table 
for  the  highest  class  of  mechanics,  even  the  master 
carpenter  being  only  allowed  sixpence  a-day  for 
diet ;  but  the  difference  was  no  doubt  found  neces- 
sary in  those  days  to  make  up  for  the  dangers  and 
disagreeable  circumstances  of  a  sailor's  life.  The 
wages  proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  crew  are  also 
high  as  compared  with  the  earnings  of  either  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical  labour :  the  masters  were 
to  have  about  3^.  *ld.  a-day ;  the  mates  about 
lOid.;  one-half  of  the  men  about  S^d,  each  ;  the 
others  about  ^d.;  and  the  boys  about  2^ef.  It 
appears  by  an  ordinance  printed  in  Rymer,  that  in 
1636  seamen  in  the  royal  navy  were  allowed  in 
harbour  sevenpence  halfpenny  a-day  for  their  pro- 
visions, and,  when  at  sea,  eightpence  halfpenny.* 
In  a  curious  tract,  entitled  "  Stanley's  Remedy,  or 
the  Way  how  to  Reform  Wandering  Beggars, 
Thieves,  Highway  Robbers,  and  Pickpockets," 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  and  printed 
in  1646,  the  cost  of  the  diet  and  maintenance  of 
every  one  of  the  idle,  thievish,  drunken  persons 
that  infested  the  kingdom,  living  only  upon  beg  < 
gary  and  plunder,  is  estimated  at  threepence  per 
day  at  the  least. 

Although  the  legislation  respecting  pauperism 
had  begun  to  be  separated  from  that  respecting 
vagrancy  and  crime  some  time  before  the  end  of 
the  preceding'century,t  the  two  subjects  still  con- 
tinued to  be  frequently  viewed  in  their  old,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  respects,  natural  and  indissoluble 
connexion.  Even  so  early  as  only  a  few  years 
after  the  accession  of  James  I.  we  find  parliament 
adverting  to  the  inconveniences  which  had  already 
begun  to  be  experienced  from  the  legal  provision 
that  had  been  established  for  the  poor  operating 
in  many  cases  as  a  premium  and  encouragement 
to  idleness.  One  of  the  clauses  of  an  act  passed 
in  1609  complains  that  "many  wilful  people, 
finding  that  they,  having  children,  have  some  hope 
to  have  relief  from  the  parish  wherein  they  dwell, 
and  being  able  to  labour  and  thereby  to  relieve 
themselves  and  their  families,  do  nevertheless  ryn 
away  out  of  their  parishes,  and  leave  their  families 
upon  the  parish."J  It  was  therefore  enacted  that 
all  such  persons  should  be  deemed  to  be  incorri- 
gible rogues,  and  punished  as  such.  This  same 
act,  after  noticing  that  divers  good  and  neces- 
sary laws  formerly  made  for '  the  building  of 
houses  of  correction  for  the  suppressing  and 
punishing  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  other  idle, 
vagrant,  and  disorderly  persons,  had  not  wrought 
eo  good  effect  as  was  expected,  partly  because  the 
houses  of  correction  had  not  been  built  as  was 
intended,  partly  that  the  laws  had  not  in  other 
respects  been  duly  and  severely  put  in  execution, 
directed  that  such  houses  should  immediately  be 
built  or  provided  for  every  county,  "  with  mills, 
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turns,  cards,  and  such  like  r.ecessary  iinplements, 
to  set  the  said  rogue?,  or  such  other  idle  persons, 
on  work."  "  Lord  Coke,"  says  Sir  Frederick 
Eden,  "  was  of  opinion  that  justices  of  the  peace 
were  authorized  by  this  act  to  commit  to  the 
house  of  correction  idle  or  disorderly  persons, 
although  they  had  lawful  means  to  live  by.  He 
conceived  that  houses  of  correction  were  the  only 
possible  means  of  compelling  them  to  labour;  and 
that  this  excellent  work  (as  he  called  it)  was,  with- 
out question,  feasible;  for  he  says  that,  upon 
making  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  (chap.  4),  and  a 
good  space  after,  whilst  justices  and  other  officers 
were  diligent  and  industrious,  there  was  not  a 
rogue  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  England;  but, 
when  justices  became  remiss,  rogues  swarmed 
again.  He  adds,  that  few  were  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  without  coming  out  better."* 
The  q)oor-law  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  was  con- 
tinued by  several  statutes  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles,  and  a  few  additions  were  made 
to  it,  relating  principally  to  the  binding  of  poor 
children  apprentices.  These  acts,  however,  are 
affirmed  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  executed ; 
in  jnany  places,  it  is  said,  no  rates  were  made  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  most  cases  the  sums 
raised  were  so  inadequate  that  numbers  of  persons 
were  still  left  to  perish  for  want.  The  author  of 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Grievous  Groans  for  the 
Poor,  by  M.  S.,"  published  in  1622,  writes  as 
follows: — "Though  the  number  of  the  poor  do 
daily  increase,  there  hath  been  no  collection  for 
them,  no,  not  these  seven  years,  in  many  parishes 
of  this  land,  especially  in  county  towns ;  but  many 
of  those  parishes  tumeth  forth  their  poor,  yea  and 
their  lusty  labourers  that  will  not  work,  or  for  any 
misdemeanor  want  work,  to  beg,  filch,  and  steal 
for  their  maintenance,  so  that  the  country  is 
pitifully  pestered  with  them ;  yea,  and  the  maimed 
soldiers,  that  have  ventured  their  lives  and  lost 
their  limbs  in  our  behalf,  are  also  thus  requited ; 
for  when  they  return  home,  to  live  by  some  labour 
in  their  natural  country,  though  they  can  work 
well  in  some  kind  of  labour,  every  man  saith,  We 
will  not  be  troubled  with  their  service,  but  make 
other  shift  for  our  business :  so  are  they  turned 
forth  to  travel  in  idleness  (the  highway  to  hell), 
and  seek  their  meat  upon  meres  (as  the  proverb 
goeth),  with  begging,  filching,  and  stealing  for 
their  maintenance,  until  the  law  bring  them  unto 
the  fearful  end  of  hanging."  Some  information 
respecting  the  pauper  and  disorderly  portion  of  the 
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population  a  few  yean  after  this  may  be  gleand 
from  a  paper  of  orders  for  the  regulation  of  certac 
branches  of  police,  issued  by  the  privy  council  ia 
1630.*  Common  offences  and  abuses,  vbid 
stewards  to  lords  and  gentlemen  ire  enjokti 
specially  to  inquire  into  in  keeping  their  kes 
twice  a-year,  are  enumerated  as  follows:  "Oi 
bakers  ap^  brewers  for  breaking  of  assizes;  <:' 
forestallers  and  regrators ;  against  tradesmen  . ' 
all  sorts,  for  selling  witb  under-weigbts,  or  s: 
excessive  prices,  or  things  unwholesome,  or  things 
made  in  deceit;  of  people  breakers  of  boustN 
common  thieves,  and  Uieir  receivers ;  hamiterB  ct 
taverns  or  alehouses ;  those  that  go  in  good  dothni 
and  fare  well,  and  none  knows  whereof  they  live;! 
those  that  be  night-walkers ;  builders  of  cottags 
and  takers-in  of  inmates ;  offences  of  victualleiv 
artificers,  workmen,  and  labourers."  Anocbci 
regulation  directs  that  *'  the  correction  houses  b 
all  counties  may  be  made  adjoining  to  the  comma 
prisons,  and  the  gaoler  to  be  made  goveraor  01] 
them,  that  so  he  may  employ  to  work  prisoDcii 
committed  for  small  causes,  and  so  they  mayJe^ 
honesty  by  labour,  and  not  live  idly  and  misenbh 
long  in  prison,  whereby  they  are  made  wortt^^Q 
they  come  out  than  they  were  when  they  wait  in; 
and,  where  many  houses  of  correction  are  in  osf 
county,  one  of  them  at  least  to  be  near  the  poV 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  house  of  cor- 
rection system  had  lost  by  this  time  very  much  d 
the  virtue  ascribed  to  it  by  Coke  in  its  first  ope^ 
ation.  Another  order,  prohibiting  all  persons  froa 
harbouring  rogues  in  their  bams  or  out-housinfs, 
and  authorizing  constables  and  justices  of  tbe 
peace  to  demand  from  persons  wandering  alxms 
with  women  and  children  where  they  were  marriei 
and  where  their  children  were  christened,  adds, 
"  for  these  people  live  like  salvages,  neither  marrr, 
nor  bury,  nor  christen;  which  licentious  liberty 
makes  so  many  delight  to  be  rogues  and  iRar- 
derers."  A  great  increase  of  beggars  had  bee: 
occasioned  about  this  time  by  the  disbandiug  d 
the  army  in  Ireland  the  preceding  year:  tbecoai 
sequence  was  that  the  soldiers,  and  probably  minT' 
others  along  with  them,  immediately  flocked  o^tf 
in  swarms  to  England ;  to  remedy  which  enl  i 
proclamatioti  was  issued,  commanding  them  t3 
return  to  Ireland,  and  ordering  them  to  be  conTCjd 
from  constable  to  constable  to  either  Bmtcl, 
Minehead,  Barnstaple,  Chester,  IJverpool,  Mii* 
ford,  or  Workington;  if  they  should  be  fom 
Pegging  in  England  afterwards,  they  were  to  b? 
punished  as  rogues  and  YagabondB.t . 

•  Reprinted,  by  Eden,  frcm  a  copy  in  the  Biilirii  M«e«B  •  -^ 
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